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TO  OUR  READERS. 


If  brevity  be  the  soul  of  wit,  then  this  our  half-yearly  address  may  be  very  witty,  for 
it  will  be  very  short ;  but  we  rather  incline  to  the.  suspicion  tliat  the  brevity  has  for 
its  cause  the  absence  of  anything  new  to  sa.y. 

The  continued  expression  of  our  gratitude  is  now  more  than  seven  years  old  ;  and 
as  old  is  it  for  us  to  be  able  to  say,  truthfully,  that  our  })agos  are  our  best  evidence 
of  continued  and  successful  exertions  to  collect  before  you  the  records  of  the  useful, 
the  excellent,  and  the  beautiful,  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the 
comfort  of  the  household. 

We  say  this  without  being  open  to  a  charge  of  self-laudation,  for  the  chief  merit 
of  such  success  belongs  to  those  who  have  contributed  to  ns  their  mental  harvests. 

Looking  to  the  future,  we  can  say,  as  we  have  often  said  before,  and  never  with¬ 
out  redeeming  our  promise,  we  have  abundance  in  store,  and  preparing,  which  we 
have  confidence  will  continue  to  retain  to  us  the  panygeric — “  This  Periodical  is  the 
most  independent,  and  most  useful  that  can  be  read  by  all  ranks  of  Garden-kee})ers, 
Poultry-keepers,  and  House-keepers.” 
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Abuus  precatoiuus  SKKns,  150 
Acacias  at  Kew  Gardens,  36 
Achiineiies  picta  culture,  3()1 
Advertisers,  hint  to,  187 
^^Ichmea  fulgens  culture,  292 
I  Agatheca  amelloides,  60 
;  Agricultural  Society’s  (Uoyal) 

I  Poultry  Prize-list,  454 

I  Air,  rules  for  admitting,  215 
I  Allamanda  eulture,  238 
Almeidia  rubra  culture,  238 
I  Allotment  Farming — November, 

(  72;  December,  147;  January, 

I  222;  JIarch,  394  ;  April,  465 

,  Alpine  and  rock  plants,  447 
I  Alstromerias  in  winter,  94 

Alyssum,  propagation  of  varie¬ 
gated,  299  ;  seed  of  variegated, 
i  399 

I  Amaryllids,  culture  of,  393 
j  Ambition’s  Ladder,  230 
I  American  Aloes  in  bloom,  73 
American  Blight,  122 
I  Amerimura  ebenus  culture,  403 
;  Andalusian  cock,  characteristics 
I  of,  344 

j  Anerley  Poultry  Show,  the  Protest 
at,  28,  44,  6l,  64,  77  ;  Pigeons 

I  at,  98  ;  Prize  List,  471 

Angle  beds  at  Crystal  Palace,  36 
Aotus  gracillima  culture,  126 
Aphelandra  culture,  236 
Aphis,  or  plant  louse,  74 
!  Aponogeton  distachyon,  an  open 
j  ground  aquatic,  331 

j  Apple  jelly,  47 

!  Apples  and  rice,  99 
i  Apples,  stewed  with  red  cabbage; 
with  sausage  and  onion ;  jelly, 
99;  butter,  119;  bread,  119; 
sauce,  119;  poultice,  cake,  and 
pudding,  137 
Apple-tree  diseases,  122 
Approaches,  their  width,  ll6 
Approach  to  houses,  445 
Apricots,  diseases  of,  273 ;  shad- 
I  ing,  466 

;  Aquarium,  a  salt  water,  26  ;  plants  j 
j  for  a  marine,  451  ! 

Arauearia  imbricata  sowing,  423  j 
Araucaria  shoots  turned  brown,  452  ! 
Arbutus  in  the  Crimea,  330 
Architectural  embellishment, 
flowers  for,  427 
Arnott’s  stoves  of  brick,  37 
Arthrostemraa  fragilis,  449 
Asclepias  tuberosa  culture,  434 
!  Asparagus  forcing,  temperature  of 
I  soil,  30 ;  moving  old,  64 ;  ob- 
j  taining  early,  151  ;  thinning, 
152;  forcing,  l65;  cutting,  452; 
planting,  463 

Asplenium  septentrionale,  17  ; 

trichomanes,  65  ;  viride,  121 
Aster  seed,  raising  in  England,  9; 

home-grown  German,  74 
Athyrium  fllix  focmina,  157 
Auracaria  imbricata,  moving,  270 
Auricula  culture,  466 
Autumn,  effects  of  a  dry,  22 
Avenue,  making  the  most  of  an, 
338 

Aylesbury  Vale  Poultry  Prize  List, 

I  155,  169  ;  Show,  266 
Azalea  forcing,  41 1 
Azaleas  not  blooming,  344  ;  shed- 
■  ding  their  buds,  392 

:  Babylon,  Revelations  from, 

i  373 

j  Bacon  curing,  172 

I  Bantam  cock’s  (Sebright)  tail,  232 

;  Bantams,  entry  charge  at  Dar-  j 

lington,  153;  state  of,  189;  At  ' 

in,  362  ;  White  and  Silky,  404  j 

Barbarossa  Grape,  extraordinary  | 

bunch,  102  j 

j  Barkeria  spectabilis  culture,  199  ■ 

\  Barley-sugar  for  Bees,  386  j 


Barton  Poultry  Show,  266,  288,  325 
Baskets,  making  rustic,  295 
Bean  culture  and  cookery,  73 
Bean  sowing,  464 
Beatonian  Burning  Bush,  89 
Bedding-out  at  theCrystal  Palace, 

2  ;  at  Kew,  66 
Bedding-out  plants,  317 
Bedding-out,  preparing  for,  327 
Bedding  plants,  new  or  good,  86  ; 

some  valuable,  459 
Bedford  Poultry  Show,  134  ;  mis-  i 
takes  at,  21 1  ^ 

Bees  —  Calendar  for  November,  | 
78;  feeding  with  barley  sugar, 
76  ;  feeding  and  shading,  224  ; 
removing,  225  ;  Hives  of  comb, 
pollen,  pedestals,  319 
Begonia  echinata,  opuliflora,  and 
velutina,  6 
Begonia  culture,  292 
Beet,  to  boil,  bake,  stew,  fry,  fri- 
casee,  piekle,  soup,  and  sand¬ 
wich,  91  ;  in  snow,  149  ;  sow¬ 
ing,  463 

Belgian  Daisies,  133 
Belt  of  trees  for  shelter,  26 
Berkhampstead  Nurseries,  19,  36  ; 
Castle,  37 

Berner’s  (Lord),  sale  of  stock,  34 
Birmingham  Poultry  Show,  a  hint 
for,  46 

Birmingham  Poultry  Show  Cups, 
78 

Birmingham  Poultry  Show,  98, 
168,  205;  arrangements,  117; 
notes  on,  226;  Committee,  sug¬ 
gestions  to,  268 
Blacking  for  shoes,  230 
Blechnum  boreale,  213 ;  grown 
under  glass,  26 1 ;  culture,  333 
Bletia  hyacinthina  and  Shepherdii 
culture,  199 
Bletia  culture,  292 
Blight  on  fruit-trees,  122 
Boiler  for  heating  various  struc¬ 
tures,  357 
Books,  New,  186 
Borage  culture,  184 
Borders  for  fruit  forcing,  50  ;  ar¬ 
rangement  of,  214;  systematic 
arrangement  of  mixed,  254 
Borecole  culture  and  cooking,  184 
Boronia  serrulata  culture,  126 
Botrychium  lunaria,  271 
Bouquet,  a  new  form  of,  58 
Bouquets,  rushes  for,  113;  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  181:  sending 
by  post,  411;  arrangement  of, 
427 

Bouvardias,  their  culture,  197 
Bowood  Muscat  Grape,  101 
Brachysemas,  culture  of,  392 
Brahma  Pootra,  good  points  in  a, 

326 

Brent  Goose,  419 

Breeds  of  poultry,  their  state,  12 
Bridgnorth  Poultry  Show,  45 
Bright’s  disease  in  a  hen,  189 
Brigg  and  Lindsey  Poultry  Show, 
228 

Brocoli,  laying  down,  145;  culture 
and  cookery,  395  ;  sowing,  463 
Brugmansia  Knightii  culture,  127 
Brugraansia  culture,  399 
Brussels  Sjrrouts,  culture  and 
cookery,  451  :  sowing,  463 
Budgerigars,  how  to  manage,  472 
Burnet  culture  and  cookery,  451 
Bury  Poultry  Show,  13 

Cabbage  salad, 81 
Cacalia  coccinea  culture,  404 
Cake,  a  light,  plain,  137  ;  Miss 
Mokam’s,  305 

Calanthe  veratrifolia,  and  vestita 
culture,  199 

Calceolaria  euttings,  431 
Calceolarias,  in  winter,  108 ; 


(Shrubby),  their  spring  manage¬ 
ment,  320 ;  (Bedding),  rooting 
and  wintering  cuttings,  335 
Calistegia  pubescens,  its  use,  9 
Californian  Vineyards,  441 
Californian  gigantic  produce,  142 
Calliandra  Tweedii,  51 
Calyptraria  hoemantha,  6 
Camassia  esculenta  sowing  94 
Camellia,  Archduchess  Maria, 
105;  culture  in  France,  221; 
buds  dropping,  325  ;  grafting, 
354  ;  buds  falling,  41 1 
Camellias  casting  their  buds, 
270 ;  shedding  their  flower- 
buds,  336,  344;  manure-water 
for,  392 

Campanulas  for  bedding,  460 
Campanula  lanceolata,  6 
Camphire  of  the  Bible,  31 
Canary  bird,  breeding,  42,  115, 
418;  its  varieties,  184;  in  its 
wild  state,  223 

Canaries,  breeding  mules,  271  ; 
rearing,  471 

Canarina  campanulata  and  laevi¬ 
gata  culture,  462 
Candied  fruits,  list  of,  181 
Canna  culture,  292 
Carp  breeding,  138,  167 
Carnation  layering,  395 
Carrot  sowing,  464,  466 
Carrots,  sowing  early,  362 
Cassiopefastigiata,  6 
Cauliflower  sowing,  463 
Caution  to  plant  buyers,  403 
Cedars  at  Topinghoe  Hall,  272 
Celery  Slewed,  Sauce,  and  Sauce 
purde,  81 

Celery  sowing,  463  ;  pricking-out, 
466 

Cephalotus  follicularis,  its  habitat 
and  culture,  423 
Cestrum  Regelii,  6 
Ceterach  ofBcinarum,  355  ;  in 
Scotland,  398,  434 
Cetradenia  rosea  culture,  292 
Chapped  hands,  305 
Cheilanthes  lendigera  culture,  263 
“  Chemical  Field  Lectures,”  186 
Chemistry,  its  use  to  the  cultivator, 
186 

Chester  Poultry  Exhibition,  62 
Chicken,  selecting  for  exhibition, 
61 

Chicken  versus  Chickens,  248 
Chickens  versus  Chicken,  190 
Chickens,  rearing  early  prize,  283 
Chinese  and  Poles,  247 
Chinese  Geese  and  their  hybrids, 
230 

Chippenham  Poultry  Show,  250 
Chirp,  The  last,  284 
Chrysanthemum,  its  history,  va¬ 
rieties,  and  culture,  29O 
Chysanthemums,  lists  of,  140 ; 
suckers,  151;  at  Stoke  New¬ 
ington  Show,  177  ;  early  bloom¬ 
ing,  188;  prolonging  their 
blooming,  326,  337 
Cider  for  bottling,  15 
Cineraria  maritima  propagation, 
299  ;  maritima  wild,  357 
Cinerarias  in  winter,  108 
Cirencester  Poultry  Show,  190,  228, 

270 

Citron  Pudding,  231 
Clapton  Nursery,  422 
Cleanliness  of  plants,  its  import¬ 
ance,  142 

Clematis  Sieboldii  newly  planted, 
262 

Clerodendron  Bungei,  6 
Climbers  for  a  cool  conservatory, 
2  ;  for  a  west  wall,  244  ;  newly 
planted  in  a  conservatory,  262  ; 
on  trellises  and  in  pots,  277  : 
for  greenhouse,  344  ;  for  con¬ 
servatory,  467 


Clivia  nobilis  culture,  391  ;  Gar- 
deni,  429 

Coal  tar  paint,  462 
Coboea  scandens  in  a  pot,  277 
Cochin-China  fowls  in  a  town,  46  ; 
their  hardiness  and  keep,  229  ; 
becoming  silky,  269 
Cochin-China  cock,  breast  of  Par¬ 
tridge-coloured,  174 
Cochin-China  hen,  productiveness 
of  a,  285 

Coelia  macrostachya  culture,  200 
Cold  cream,  305 

Colchester  Poultry  Show,  250,  264 
Coleus  Blumei  culture,  263 
Columbarian  Society’s  Show  (Bir¬ 
mingham),  29,  47 
Combs  of  parents  and  their  pro¬ 
geny,  362 

Committee-men,  should  they  ex¬ 
hibit?  289 

Compost-heap  of  Cottagers,  353 
Cornposts,  accumulating,  222 
Conifers,  French  work  on,  24 ; 
hint  for  grafting,  4O7 ;  sowing 
seeds  of  Indian,  420 
Conoclinium  ianthemum  culture, 
391 

Conservatory,  for  the  working 
classes,  93  ;  roof,  glass  for,  408 
Consequences,  111,  163,  202,  369 
Cool  tankard,  184 
Coops,  new  sort,  for  hire,  62 
Copaiba  for  roup  and  catarrh,  36 1 
Cornish  heavy  cake,  231 
“  Cottage  Gardeners’  Dictionary,” 

299 

Cottage  Stove  versus  Flues,  426 
Cottagers’  gardens  and  their  pro¬ 
duce,  7 

Cottagers’  Prizes,  frauds  practised 
for,  283;  at  Birmingham,  301; 
at  Poultry  Shows,  47O 
Couve  Tronchouda  sowing,  131 
Cow-keeping,  work  on,  288 
Crassane  Pears,  gathering,  25 
Cratffigus  orientaiis,  its  fruit,  25 
Crataeguses,  excressences  on,  469 
Crescentia  macrophylla,  429 
Crimean  Wines,  312;  fruit,  329  ; 
vegetables,  347 

Crocuses,  arrangement  of  good, 
69  ;  how  to  arrange,  255 
Crooked-breasted  fowls,  288 
Crystal  Palace,  in  Sept.,  2; 

climbers  at,  18  ;  Gardens,  34 
Cuckoo  Dorkings,  cock  for,  301 
Cucumber,  for  cooking,  15  ;  forc¬ 
ing-pits,  52  ;  varieties  for  forc¬ 
ing,  54  ;  forcing,  60 ;  pit,  un¬ 
successful,  299 ;  disease,  ex¬ 
periments  on,  444;  glass  for 
frames,  452;  ridge-bed,  466 
Cucumbers  &  Melons  together,  132 
Cucumbers  in  pots  and  boxes, 
256;  for  dung  bed,  270 
Currant-trees,  planting  distance, 
306 

Cuttings,  potting  of,  364 ;  ex¬ 
change  of,  420  ;  temperature, 
&c.,  for,  424  ;  striking  in  cold 
frames,  443 

Cyclamen  persicum  culture,  314 
Cymbidium  sinense  culture,  292 
Cypripedium  barbatum,  insigne, 
pd  venustum  culture,  200  ; 
insigne  culture,  293;  venustum 
culture,  391 

Cypripediums,  list  of  hardy,  217: 

hardy,  299  ;  soil  and  potting,  426 
Cyrtopodium  Andersonii  and 
punctatum,  200 
Cystopteris  alpina,  421 
Cytisus  filipes  culture,  392 

DaHLI.A  (ZeLINDA)  rilOPAGA- 
TING,  432 

Dahlias,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  34  ; 
for  bedding,  179 
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Daisies,  to  destroy,  138 
Daphne  odorata  pruninp;,  126; 
grafting,  354;  indica,  propaga¬ 
ting,  38(5 

Davies’s  Poultry,  sale  of  Mr.,  342 
December,  plants  blooming  in, 
177 

Deep  calling  unto  Deep,  24 
Delphinium  sinensis  tor  bedding, 
46l 

Dendrobium  speciosum  culture, 
391 

Dendrobiums  for  greenhouse  cul¬ 
ture,  279 

Desfontainesla  spinosa,  planting 
out,  168 

Devonshire’s  (Duke  of)  Villa  at 
Chiswick,  69,  108 
Dichorisandra  thyrsiflora  culture, 
293 

Dielytra  spectabilis,  its  hardiness, 
26;  soil  for,  188;  seedlings,  313 
Dioscorea  japonica,  its  failure,  130 
Dioscorca  battata,  this  season, 
158,  166,202,  468;  culture,  233, 
240 

Diseased  fowl,  treatment,  300 
Diseases  of  fruit-trees,  122,  348 
Diseases  of  fowls,  189 
Distance  from  glass  of  plants,  441 
Dorchester  Poultry  Show,  97 
Dorking  cocks,  prices  for,  284  ; 

hen,  productiveness  of,  360 
Dorkings,  their  present  state,  12; 
Loder’s,  232 

Doronicum  Austriacum  as  a  bed- 
der,  460 

Dorsetshire  Poultry  Show  Prizes, 
78 

Drainage,  222 

Drake  with  diseased  throat,  438 
Dray,  W.,  Colonel  Colt’s  gardener, 
88 

Drying  plants  and  flowers,  428 
Dublin  Poultry  Show,  Prizes 
offered,  80 

Dublin  Society’s  proposed  rules 
for  poultry  judging,  171,  284, 
300 

Dublin  Society’s  Poultry  Show, 

267 

Duck  and  fowl,  union  of,  456 
Ducks,  pedigree  of  Mrs.  Ford’s, 
13;  state  of,  189;  comparative 
value  of  Aylesbury  and  llouen, 
342 

Durham  and  Yorkshire  Poultry 
I  Show,  359 

I  Dwarf  fruit-trees  v.  Standards,  90 

i 

I  Earthen  WAKE  -  PIPES  for  a 
Flub,  41 1 

Earwig  trapping,  274 
Earwigs  destroy  the  Green-fly, 
398 

Eccremocarpus  sowing,  151 
Edgings,  evergreen,  27 
Egg-dropping,  to  prevent,  362 
I  Eggs,  preventing  shell  -  less,  26  ; 
preserving,  81  ;  colour  of,  270  ; 
causes  of  bad  flavour  in,  362  ; 
how  long  influenced  by  a  pre¬ 
vious  cock,  386  ;  consumption 
of,  377  :  how  to  preserve,  403  ; 
distorted,  419;  influence  of 
male  on,  419;  temperature  for 
keeping,  435  ;  recent  time  of 
hatching,  435 

Embnthrium  lanceolatum,  6 
Entomological  Society’s  meeting, 
32,  !03,  193,  310,  388,  457 
Entries,  should  the  charge  vary 
with  the  prizes  ?  153 
Entrance  Ledges,  445 
Epacris  culture,  392 
Epacrises  not  flowering,  158;  list 
of,  407 

Epidendrums  for  greenhouse  cul¬ 
ture,  279 

Erincum  lanosum,  83 

Essex  Poultry  Association,  154, 

169 

Eucharis  grandiflora,  406 
Eugenia  malaccensis,  51 
Eugeni  ugni,  152 
Euphorbia  punicea  culture,  462 
Evergreens  from  cuttings,  411 
Everlasting  flowers,  433 
Every  one  for  his  own  fancy,  382 
Evenley,  the  village  of,  90 
Exhibiting  poultry,  its  results,  27 
Exhibition,  management  of  fowls 
for,  400 


Fareham  Poultry  Show,  303, 
324 

Farmers  neglectful  of  Poultry 
Shows,  12 

Fashion  in  poultry-keeping,  436 

Fawsley  Park,  21,  51 

Feathers  of  fowls,  how  to  clean, 

326 

February,  points  to  be  thought  of 
in,  329,  353  ;  plants  which  may 
be  bloomed  in,  321 
Felicite  perpetuelle  Rose,  to  bloom, 

93 

Felling  timber,  time  for,  93 
Fences,  construction  of  live,  110; 
of  cottage  gardens,  352 ;  of 
dead  timber,  444 
Fencing  for  poultry-yards,  455 
Ferns,  Hardy  British,  I7,  65  ; 
British,  157,213;  under  shade, 
187;  potting,  188;  for  garnish¬ 
ing,  243 ;  Hardy,  under  glass, 
333;  Hardy,  355,  421  ;  their 
retention  of  life,  356;  Hardy, 
under  trees,  420 

Fiacre  (St.),  patron  of  French 
gardening,  1 14 
Ficaria  verna  planting,  133 
Figs,  in  turf  pits,  102;  how  to 
grow  in  turf-pits,  467 
Filberts,  storing,  16 
Fish  pudding,  305 
Fishes,  do  they  hear  ?  204 
Flax  culture,  138 
“  Flora  of  the  Colosseum,”  187 
Flower  -  Gardener  and  Florist, 
peace  between,  312 
Flower-bed,  a  beautiful,  357;  a 
block  or  raised,  410 
Flower-garden  Plans,  374,  399 
Flowers,  succession  of,  under 
glass,  383 

Flowers  in  season,  use  of  list  of, 
263 

Flues  versus  Hot-water,  425 
Forelle  Pear,  its  excellence,  397 
Fountain  for  Fernery,  174 
Fountains,  portable,  112 
Frame,  heating  a,  386,  434 
Franciscea  culture,  392,  393 
Franciscea  Hopcana  in  the  green¬ 
house,  357 

Fricandellana,  to  make,  92 
Frost,  how  shall  we  protect  from  ? 
295 

Frothy  eyes  in  a  Fowl,  325 
Fruit,  forcing  early,  49  ;  at  Paris, 

57 

Fruit-tree  planting,  33,  72,  105  ; 

culture  of  to-day,  185 
Fruit-trees,  in  pots  versus  the 
border,  146;  protecting,  224  ; 
old,  240  ;  planted  out  versus 
in  pots,  280 ;  management  of 
diseased,  282  ;  spiral  trained, 
331;  in  cottage  gardens,  353; 
treatment  of  neglected,  386 ;  in 
pots,  371 

Fruits,  their  varieties  and  peculi 
arities,  88 ;  varieties  in  their 
decrepitude,  89 ;  as  a  bouquet, 
181;  selection  of  hardy,  220; 
(Hardy)  of  Great  Britain,  363 
Fuchsia,  dominiana,  84  ;  cuttings 
in  October,  75 

Fuchsias  as  bedding-out  plants, 
317 

Funkia  alba,  culture,  399 

Galanthus  plicatus,  406 
Game  fowls,  present  state,  60 ; 
merits  of,  284  ;  their  good 
points,  324  ;  characteristics  of 
a  pen,  404  ;  breeding  Iled-dun, 
438;  plumage  of  black,  438 
Garden  Labourers  not  taxed,  138 
Gardening  for  the  Many — Novem¬ 
ber,  70  :  January,  218 
Gardening  for  the  Many,  144,  315 
Gardening,  its  progress,  106 
Gardner,  Lieutenant,  career  of, 
272 

Gardener,  How  to  get  on  as  a,  468 
Gardeners  and  their  employers, 
152 

Gardeners,  who  are  taxable  as, 
387;  who  are  Under,  424 
Garnishing,  Ferns  and  Lycopods 
for,  243 

Gas,  heating  a  boiler  by,  263  ;  tar 
as  a  paint,  386 ;  Iieating  by, 
386,  409 ;  quantity  consumed, 
410;  for  heating  boilers,  468 


Geese,  state  of,  139  ;  at  the  East 
Lancashire  Show,  192 
Gentleman’s  gardener  ?  Who  is,  9 
Geometric  flower-garden,  327 
Geranium,  pink  ivy-leaved  climb¬ 
ing,  59;  Hendersonii  as  a  bed- 
der,  130 

Geraniums,  saving  old,  68 ;  Lady 
Plymouth,  69 ;  good  bedding, 
87;  wintering  old  Scarlet,  107; 
Variegated,  for  bedding,  127; 
storing  Scarlet,  131  ;  wintering, 
132;  wintering  and  summer 
resting,  235  ;  wintering  Fancy, 
244  ;  not  flowering,  263;  (Scar¬ 
let)  blooming  in  winter,  275  ; 
cuttings  from,  276  ;  repotting, 
and  pruning  old,  411 
German  Paste  for  iiirds,  434 
Germination,  modes  of  promot¬ 
ing,  225 

Gesnera,  Donklaariana,  7  ;  zebrina 
in  a  greenhouse,  288  ;  elongata 
culture,  392 

Gesneras,  culture  of,  354 
Gladioli,  wintering,  59 ;  culture, 
95;  their  hardiness,  133 
Glass,  size  of,  for  fi.xed  roofs,  37 ; 
structures,  their  utilities,  76 ; 
case  for  plants,  93 
Gloucester  Jelly,  231 
Gloxinias,  culture  of,  354 
Golden  Pheasants  versus  Golden 
Hamburghs,  359 

Golden  Pheasants  v.  Spangled 
Hamburghs,  382 
Gold  Fish  management,  386 
Goldfussia  anisophylla  culture, 
314 

Goodyea  discolor  culture,  391 
Goose  laying  monstrous  eggs,  438 
Gooseberry-trees,  disbudding,  224 
Grafts,  time  for  cutting,  24  5 
Grafting,  lecture  on,  407 
Grasses,  two  ornamental,  263  ;  for 
a  lawn,  329 

Grass-bounded  beds,  flowers  for, 
451 

Great  Northern  Poultry  Show, 
324,  330 

Greenhouse  Vinery,  plants  in,  107 
Greenhouse  heating  and  glazing, 
132;  cheap  warming,  133; 
plants  blooming  in  December, 
178;  warming  a  small,  224  ; 
proportionate  height  of  back 
and  front,  299  ;  routine  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  330 ;  heating  from  a 
kitchen  boiler,  337 ;  heating, 
344  ;  over  an  oven,  344  ;  stages, 
heating,  fruiting  plants  in,  408 
Greenhouses,  queries  about,  425 
Ground,  preparing  new,  128 
Grubs,  destro)ing,  224 
Gumming  in  trees,  348 
Gutters  for  pits,  &c.,  20 

Habrothamnus  fasiculatus,  j 
POTTING,  226  I 

Hakea  acicularis,  406 
Ham,  hoppers  in,  230 
Hamburgh  fowls,  present  state,  60 
Hamburgh  Polands,  360,  436; 
What  are,  284 

Hamburgh  hen, single-combed, 301 
Hamburghs,  Golden  -  pencilled, 
their  merits,  344;  Silver  -  pen-  ' 
cilled  at  Liverpool  Show,  386 
Hamburgh  Grapes  not  colouring, 
138 

Hampton  Court  Garden,  83;  bed¬ 
ding-out  there,  104 
Handstyle  House,  38 
Harrogate  Poultry  Show,  14 
Harvest  home  in  Norfolk,  4  ' 

Hawthorn  as  a  stock  for  the  Pear,  ' 
363  i 

Heating  from  a  cistern,  43  [ 

Heating  a  stove  and  greenhouse,  1 
264 

Heating  materials,  their  economic 
use,  293 

Heating  one  house  from  another, 
426 

Hedge,  quick  evergreen,  149 
Hellebores,  list  of,  334 
Henna,  32 

Hens,  food  for  confined,  100  ;  ma¬ 
nagement  of  broody,  118;  eating 
their  eggs,  344  ;  not  laying  and 
not  sitting,  419  1 

Herbaceous  plants  for  gardens,  1 
334  ;  some  early  blooming,  39(5  i 


Herbs  (Sweet)  sowing,  403 
Himantophyllum  miniatum,  392  ' 

Hock,  imitation  of  Red,  15 
Holchus  saccharatus,  376  , 

Hollyhocks,  list  of  best,  67 
Home,  advantages  of,  349  ; 

I  Honeysuckles,  pruning  old  stand- 
I  ard,  337 

Horticultural  Society’s  garden  and 
management,  182 
Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
present  state  of,  31  ;  its  future 
management,  49 ;  suggestions 
I  for,  114;  changes  in,  125; 
Meeting,  140;  what  should  be 
done  w'ith,  1 50  ;  fruit  at,  1 60 ; 

J  proposed  changes  at,  253  ;  sale 
j  of  Herbaria,  332;  special  Meet-  1 
ing,  345  ;  financial  account,  I 

346;  proposed  alterations  in,  1 

405,  440;  Meeting,  439,  406  ;  : 

I  sale  of  its  publications,  426 ;  j 
Report  of  its  Committee,  458  | 

,  Horticultural  Exhibition  Prizes  at  j 

Paris,  414  ' 

Hot-water,  heating  by,  94;  not 
I  circulating,  132,  243,  282  ;  circu-  \ 

'  lation,  357  ;  heating,  452 
Hothouses,  form  of,  333 
Hotbed  in  greenhouse,  353 
Household,  The,  15,  80,  99,  II9, 

136,  156  I 

House-pits,  span-roofed,  443 
Hyacinths,  list  of,  407  1 

Hybernatories,  330  | 

Hymenophyllum  Tunbridgense,  ; 

its  vitality,  356 

Ice-house  sides,  132;  forming 
its  sides,  224 
Imp,  meaning  of,  245 
Industry,  what  it  can  do,  55 
Inga  pulcherrima  culture,  462 
Insects,  to  prevent  their  climbing, 

132 

Inverary,  25  | 

Ipomoea  Learii  in  a  pot,  277  j 

Ivy,  as  a  screen,  86;  pruning  neg-  | 

lected,411  j 

January,  plants  which  may  j 

BE  bloomed  in,  292,  314 
Jasminum  revolutum,  452 
Jelly,  restorative,  81 
Joseph  de  Malines  Pear,  363 
Joyce’s  Stove  in  a  greenhouse,  I 

288  ' 

Judges  at  Poultry  Shows,  320  j 

Justicia  coccinea  culture,  314  j 

Kendal  Poultry  Show,  358  j 

Kew  Gardens,  35,  66  ;  present 
arrangement  of,  50  ' 

Kitchen-garden,  seeds,  list  of,  220  ; 
in  winter,  310  ;  seasonable  notes 
for,  463 

Kohleria  Wagneriana,  7 
Labelling  fruit-trees,  its 

IMPORTANCE,  193  j 

Labourer,  duration  of  life  in  the 
British,  3/6 

Ltelia  majalis  and  superbiens  cul-  i 

ture,  293  I 

Lamp-shades  of  flowers,  181  ; 

Lancashire,  East,  Poultry  Show,  1 

117 

Lapageria  rosea,  culture,  36 ;  ' 

seedlings,  423 

Lardizabula  biternata  culture,  162, 

337 

Laurel  pruning,  466 
Lawn,  time  and  mode  of  reno¬ 
vating,  26;  on  clay  soil,  improv¬ 
ing,  241;  renovating  a,  328;  ' 

grasses  for  old,  386 
Lawrence’s  (Mrs.)plants,  sale  of,  4 
Lawsonia  spinosa,  32  ' 

Layering,  troughs  for,  296  | 

Leafing,  Apple  and  Pear  not,  344 
Leaf-mould,  grubs  in,  400 
Lee’s  Nursery  at  Hammersmith,  ! 

443  _  I 

Legs  of  cock,  weakness  in,  232  j 

Lemon-tree  not  blooming,  187  , 

Leschenaultia  intermedia  culture,  ! 

158  _  ^  I 

Leschenaultias,  list  of,  and  cul¬ 
ture,  161  I 

Lettuce  sowing,  463  | 

Lettuces,  to  increase  their  hardi-  I 
hood,  311  ‘ 

Lilac  forcing,  354 


INDEX. 


Lilium  lancifolium  bulbs,  taking 
them  up,  188;  giganteum  sow¬ 
ing,  423 

Lily  of  the  Valley  forcing,  392 
Lime-water  for  destroying  worms 
in  pots,  384 

Lindley,  Dr.  John,  Memoir  of, 
307 

Liverpool  Poultry  Show,  304,  322, 
34)  ;  sales  at,  342 
Lobby,  arrangement  of  orna¬ 
mental  plants  for,  4 
Lobelia  syphilitica  and  ramosoides, 
333 

Lobelias,  preserving  large,  198; 
mildewing,  432 

Louis  Bonne  d’Avranches  Pear, 
I  139 

Lucern  sowing,  395 
Lucullia  gratissima  culture,  100, 
125 

Luxuriance  to  be  reduced  in 
winter  plants,  310 
Lycopodium  selago  culture,  434 
Lycopodiums,  propagating,  384 

Macaw,  food  for  a,  326 
Mahogany-tree  described,  434 
Malay  fowls,  state  of,  188 
Male  bird,  influence  of,  456 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  Poultry 
Prize  List,  454 

Mangold-wurtzel  seed,  growing, 
362  ;  sowing,  466 

Mandevillea  suaveolens  pruning, 
133  ;  in  a  pot,  278 
Mandirolia  Roezlii,  and  picturata, 

Manetti  Rose  cuttings,  386 
Marcetia  andicola,  55 
March,  plants  which  may  bloom 
in,  46i 

Markets,  London,  15,  29,  47,  63, 
81,  99,  119,  137,  155,  173,  191, 
212,  231,251,  269,  287,  305,  324, 
343,  361,  385,  403,  419,  438,  456, 

472 

Marking  linen,  15 
Marks  for  poultry,  288 
IMarsdenia  lucida,  55 
Mats  and  other  coverings,  239 
Mealy  Bug,  destroying,  142 
Medlar  Jelly,  231 
Melksham  Poultry  Show,  210 
Melons  on  espaliers,  331  ;  for  pre¬ 
serving,  386  ;  free-setting  varie¬ 
ties,  399 

Mildew  on  Vines,  treatment  of,  38, 
115 

Minorcas,  6l 

Mixed  flower  -  borders,  arrange¬ 
ment  of,  319 

M onthly  list  ot  blooming  plants,  1 1 6 
Moonwort,  relative  superstitions, 

272 

Morland,  G.,  anecdote  of,  272 
Moselle,  sparkling,  15;  red,  15 
Moulting  time,  food  at,  12 
Musa  coccinea  rotting  at  the 
collar,  433 

Mushroom  culture,  110 
'  Mushrooms  in  greenhouse,  409 
-  Myosotis  azoricus  for  bedding, 

i  469 

1  Myrtle  culture,  384 
j  Nasturtiums,  double,  be- 

i  COMING  SINGLE,  73 

Neapolitan  Violet  culture,  384 
Nectarine  diseases,  348 
Nectarines  in  pots,  109  ;  Olden- 
burgh  and  Stanwick,  18;  Red 
Roman,  25 

Nestlings  in  an  aviary,  150 
New  Year  gifts,  233 
New  Year,  work  at  its  commence¬ 
ment,  259 

Newspapers  sent  to  France,  291 
Nierembergias  on  the  one-shift 
I  system,  26O 

,  Northumberland,  Pe.ar  and  Plum 
for,  16 

Northamptonshire  Poultry  Show, 
28,  44 

Nottinghamshire  Poultry  Show, 
229,  249 

Nursery  for  forest-trees,  180 
Nursery  management  of  timber- 
trees,  258 

Nur.serymen’s  Catalogues.  26l 
Nyctanthes  arbor-tristis,  149 

Oats,  proportion  of  meal  in, 
436 


Odontoglossum  Insleayi  var.  B. 

macranthum,  464 
CEnothera  macrocarpa  and  pros¬ 
trata  as  bedders,  460 
Oldenlandia  culture,  314 
Oleander  culture,  34  4 
One-shift  system,  260 
Onion  Sauce,  137 
Onion  sowing,  393 
Orange  grafting,  354 
Orange-tree,  removing  a  large,  344 
Orange  tribe  propagation  by  cut¬ 
tings,  7 

Orange-trees,  wintering,  443 
Orchard-house  at  Berkhampstead, 

37 

Orchard -houses,  203,  220,  241  ; 
their  merits,  and  construction, 
92  ;  various,  182  ;  in  other 
countries,  185;  their  merits, 
389 

Orcharding  in  November,  105 
Orchard-trees,  title  to,  252 
Orchards,  their  formation  and 
culture,  186 

Orchid-house,  to  destroy  beetles 
ill,  93  ;  ripening  fruit  in,  410 
Orchids,  Sale  of  Horticultural 
Society’s,  108 ;  in  November, 
141  ;  which  bear  cool  treatment, 
their  culture,  163;  bearing  cool 
treatment,  199,  279 ;  bearing 
cool  culture,  298 ;  list  of  mode¬ 
rate  priced,  432 
Ouvirandra  fenestralis,  429 
Oxalic  acid,  promoting  germina¬ 
tion,  225 
Oxalis  in  pots,  43 
Oxylobium  Osberni,  55 
Oyster  Scale,  to  destroy,  234 

Pair  of  Pigeons,  what  are  a, 

416 

Paint,  cheap  green,  433 
Panama  hats,  444 
Pampas  Grass  at  Kew  Gardens,  36 
Pampas  Grass,  151 
Pansy  sowing,  391 
Pansies  (Fancy),  list  of,  225 
Paris,  Notes  from,  23,  57,  112, 
148,  181,  23.0,  295,  330,  427  ; 
Fruits  at  its  Exhibition,  23 ; 
its  Place  Royale,  221 
Paris  Poultry  Prize  List,  455 
Parsonia  heterophylla,  465 
Partridges,  disappearance  of  red- 
legged,  269 

Passiflora  coerulea  newly  planted, 

262 

Passion-flowers  on  trellises.  278 
Paulownia  imperialis  blooming, 
179 

Pea  sowing,  464 
Peach  passage,  191 
Peach  diseases,  348 
Peach-trees,  stocks  for,  9 ;  pot- 
bound,  sliifting,  205  ;  cause  of 
decay,  398 

Peaches  in  pots,  109;  not  ripen¬ 
ing,  138 

Pear  leaves,  excressences  on,  83 
Pear-tree  diseases,  234 
Pear-trees  for  Somer.set,  306 
Pears,  new  varieties,  102;  stewed 
red,  231 

Pelargoniums,  wintering  young, 
133  ;  list  of,  469 
Perilla  japoniea,  151 
Pernettya  ciliaris,  448 
Perry  making,  173 
Petersburgh,  Botanic  Garden,  148 
Petunia,  variegated,  420 
Petunias  for  bedding,  179 
Phaius  grandifolius,  and  Wallichii 
culture,  462  ;  albus,  463 
Phaseolus  caracalla  culture,  467 
Philoperistpron  .Society’s  Show, 30 1 
Picea  grandis  and  other  species, 
424 

Pigeon  Prizes  at  Birmingham, 
285,  323  ;  at  Poultry  Shows,  323 
Pigeon  awards  at  Birmingham, 
.301 

Pigeon  Prize  Cup  at  Birmingham, 
381 

Pigeons,  at  the  Anerley  Show, 
46;  judging,  171  ;  which  four 
should  be  preferred,  247  ;  Bir¬ 
mingham  judgment  on,  247  ; 
judging  of,  285  ;  at  exhibitions, 
360  ;  prizes  for,  356  ;  at  Poultry 
Show.s,  401  ;  classification  of, 

417  ;  profitable,  437 


Pinckneya  ionantha,  55 
Pine-apple  grow'ing,  288 
Pine-apples  faulty  inside,  262 
Pine  pit,  piping  and  boiler  re¬ 
quired,  426 
Pink  culture,  466 
Pinus  Benthamia,  4  ’4 
Pinuses,  plantation  of,  152 
Pipes,  forming  their  joints,  224 
Pipes  versus  Flues,  425 
Pits,  dung-heated,  52  ;  construct¬ 
ion  of,  86  ;  for  fruit-forcing,  203 
Pittosporum  flavum,  55 
Planting,  preparing  for,  144 
Plantinglargeor  small  trees,  which 
to  prefer,  200 

Planting  fruit  an  d  other  trees,  317 
Plantations,  improving  old,  367 
Platycerium,  anew,  108,  123 
Plum  Fool,  47 

Plumbago  capensis  and  Larpentse 
culture,  59 

Podolobium  trilobatum  culture, 
126 

Poiteau  (Antoine)  biography  of, 
428 

Poland  fowls,  present  state  of,  6l 
Poland  fowls,  98 

Poland  (Silver)  class  at  Liverpool, 
454 

Polands,  as  layers,  247 ;  Black- 
crested  Black,  301  ;  Golden- 
pencilled,  301  ;  tail  of  silver 
cockerel,  301  ;  Silver,  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  402 

Polmaise  heating,  modified,  20 
Bornological  Society’s  Meeting,  18, 

101,  359  ' 

Pompone  Chrysanthemums,  list 
of,  140,  160  ;  descriptive  list  of, 
175;  at  Stoke  Newington  Show, 
177 ;  their  succession  and 
names,  195 

Pork  Pie  with  Apples,  I19 
Potato  planting,  30  ;  forcing,  165; 
Murrain,  is  it  influenced  by 
frost?  281,  449;  disease,  369; 
planting,  and  some  good  varie¬ 
ties,  394  ;  Murrain  influenced 
by  shade,  398 

Potatoes,  retarding,  452 ;  plant¬ 
ing,  463 

Pots,  preparing  for  potting,  123  ; 

effects  of  liquid-manure  on,  244 
Potting,  preparing  soil  for,  143 
Potted  plants,  hotbed  for,  76 
Poultry  Shows,  list  of,  and  ex¬ 
hibiting  at,  43  ;  list  of,  60  ;  use¬ 
ful  notice  to  exhibitors,  269 ; 
results  of  holding  them  simul¬ 
taneously,  453 

Poultry,  state  of  breeds,  60,  95  ; 
selecting  for  exhibition,  61  ;  for 
profit,  64 ;  search  after  suitable, 
rules  for  judging,  136  ;  sales, 
136;  breeding  for  market,  169; 
for  a  small  enclosure,  172;  pro¬ 
gress  in  past  year,  245  ;  feeding, 
246;  in  cold  weather,  247; 
managing  for  exhibition,  416; 
recent  sales  of,  417;  manage¬ 
ment  at  an  exhibition,  338 ; 
fattening,  378 
Poultry -judging  Rules,  118 
Poultry-house  during  frost,  342 
Poultry  Congress,  415,  434 
Poultry  purchasers,  caution  to, 

471 

Preston  Poultry  Show,  286 
Primroses,  how  to  manage,  283 
Primulas,  grub  at  their  root,  362 
Prize  Birds,  Show  for  them  only, 
402 

Propagating  Case,  429 
Propagating  apparatus,  a  humble, 
448 

Protecting  frames,  new  mode,  149 
Protection  for  fruif-blossoms,  433 
Protecting  blossoms,  440 
Pruning  Forest-trees,  351 
Psammitis  penduliflora,  55 
Pultensea  ericoides  culture.  239 
Pumpkin,  preserved,  47  ;  soup,  60. 
114,  148 

Pumpkins,  large,  205  ;  their 
greatest  weight,  243 
Pusey,  Mr.  P.,  sale  of  his  stock,  34 
Pyracanthas  on  dwarf  wall,  138 
Pyramidal  Pears,  pruning,  194 

Quamoclit  vitifoli A  culture, 
331 

Quince-stocks  for  Pears,  195 


yii 

Quince  cakes,  305  j 

Rabbits,  barking  tree.s,  to 
PREVENT,  192;  Fancy,  their  I 
characteristics  and  varieties, 

335  ;  cause  of  barrenness,  344  | 

Radish,  the  Bredalbane,  297  ! 

Ranunculus  culture,  397  | 

Raphinia  tigrina,  141  | 

Raspberry  vinegar,  230  j 

Rats,  no  Samaritan  among,  149  1 

Red-bar  Moth,  273 
Red  Spider,  122,  348 
Retarding  blossoms,  440 
Revue  Horticole  and  its  new 
editor,  330 

Revue  Horticole,  its  foundation, 

428 

Rhexia  glandulosa,  55 
Rhodoleia  Championi  culture,  337 
Rhododendrons,  new  Bhotan,  424 
Rhubarb-bed  dressing,  138 
Bhyncospermum  jasminoides, 
newly-planted,  262  ;  culture, 

392 

Rice  for  poultry,  120 
Rice  paper,  373 

Ridge-and-furrow  glass  roof,  what 
light  it  admits,  264,  297,  298 
River  water,  344 
Rock  plants,  planting,  226 
Rock  Gardens,  447 
Rockery  in  minature,  1 1  ;  plants 
for  a  moist,  27 
Rogeria  cordata  culture,  392 
Roofs,  form  of  glazed,  441 
Room-plants  in  winter,  their  ma¬ 
nagement,  106,  147 
Root-pruning,  194 
Roots  of  trees  not  to  be  deeply 
covered,  163 

Rose,  shoots  over  luxuriant,  75  ; 
cuttings  131  ;  Mrs.  Bosanquet, 
culture,  282  ;  cuttings,  329  ;  for 
rustic  baskets,  344  ;  (Yellow 
Persian)  cuttings,  434  ;  cut¬ 
tings,  spring  treatment  of,  451 
Roses  on  light  soil,  94  ;  sweet  briar 
stocks,  95  ;  forcing,  354  ;  au¬ 
tumn-flowering,  447 
Rouen  Ducks,  neck  ring  on,  174  : 

Drake’s  bill,  120  * 

“  Rustic  Adornments,”  450 
Roup,  Copaiba  a  remedy  for,  342, 

361,  427;  Spanish  preventive, 

342 

Russian  Gardener  in  the  Crimea, 

314 

Rustic  baskets,  how  to  make,  396 

Sabbatia  stellaris,  65 
Sales  at  Poultry  Shows,  should  be 
written  about  to  the  owners.  401 
Salmon,  pickling,  I72 
Salvia  patens,  cuttings,  75  ;  gesne- 
raeflora,  84  ;  splendens  flowers 
failing,  116;  strictiflora  and 
cordata,  187;  patens,  preserv¬ 
ing,  198;  fulgens  variegata, 
preserving,  igS ;  gesnereeflora 
culture,  398;  patens,  match  for, 

434 

Sanvitalia  procumbens  for  bed¬ 
ding,  460 

Saponaria  calabrica  for  bedding, 

460  ;  sowing,  420  i 

Saxe-Gothea  culture,  152 
Sea-kale  forcing,  l65  ;  cause  of  its  I 

weakness,  288  j 

Scarcity  of  grain,  76  ; 

Scale,  destroying,  143 
Scarlet-seed  beads,  150 
.Schwabe’s,  Mr.,  Conservatory,  39 
Sciodocalyx  Warsewickii,  55  | 

Scotch  Gardener  in  the  Crimea,  ! 

466  i 

Screen-bank  planting,  43  I 

Scrofulous  tubercles  in  a  pigeon’ 

189 

Scutellaria  villosa,  55 

.Scythe,  The  Vulcan.  440 

Sea-kale  sowing,  464 

Season,  the  coming  Poultry-Show, 

455 

Secltle  Pear,  1 
Seedlings,  potting  of,  364 
Selago  distans,  56 
Selago  culture,  392 
Sell  only  for  cash,  454 
Shanghaes,  state  of  breed,  95  ; 
crossing  White  and  Buff,  120; 
Partridge-coloured,  269  ;  treat- 
I  ment  of,  269 ;  feathers  on  legs. 
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INDEX. 


I  270  ;  diseased,  403  ;  colour  of 
eyes,  403 

I  Shanking,  cause  of,  in  Grapes,  64 
I  Shrewsbury  Poultry  Show,  212 
Skimniia  japonica,  planting  out, 
168 

Slugs,  how  to  destroy,  434 
Soda  as  a  manure,  100 
Solanum  jasminoides  newly 
planted,  262 

Soot  violently  heated,  362 
Spanish  fowls,  98;  their  present 
state,  13;  Henry’s,  232;  Capt. 
Hornby’s,  383  ;  how  many  kinds 
are  there  7  455 
Spanish  cock’s  comb,  64 
Spermadictyon  azureum  culture, 
314 

Spinach  tasting  earthy,  158  ;  sow¬ 
ing,  463 

Spring  flowers,  management  of, 
282 

Spur  of  hens,  252 
Spurs,  removing  from  a  cock,  30 
Stages  in  Fernery,  51 
Staking  plants,  26 
Stamford  Pippin,  101 
Stands  for  beer,  137 
Standards,  ornamental,  20 
Stations  for  fruit-trees,  33 
Stanwick  Nectarine,  its  merits, 

397 

Steppe- Witch,  the,  351 
Stocks,  their  kinds  and  manage¬ 
ment,  151 

Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum 
Show,  177 

Stove  -  plants  blooming  in  De¬ 
cember,  177 
Strawberry  forcing,  60 
Strawberries,  to  fruit  in  April, 
^5 ;  ripening  forced  under 
calico,  384 

Sugar-cane,  Chinese,  376 
Sunflower,  its  uses,  43 
Sweetbreads,  Dutch,  305 


Sydney  Horticultural  Society,  123 

TAGETBS  SIGNATA  FOB  BED¬ 
DING,  i60 

Taps  for  rain-water,  137 
Taunton  Poultry  Show,  155,  170  ; 
prizes  offered,  79;  plate-takers 
at,  232 

Tecoma  jasminoides,  278 
Testacellus  scutulura,  167 
Thermometer,  new  self-register¬ 
ing,  451 

Thirsk  Poultry  Show,  44 
Thrips,  destroying,  143;  on  Sik¬ 
kim  Rhododendrons,  168 
Thuja  gigantea,  424 
Thyrsacanthus  Scomburgkii  and 
rutilans,  406 

Tipperary,  gardening  in,  75 
Toads,  mortality  among,  36 
Tokay,  English,  15 
Tomato  salad,  81;  catsup,  172; 
plants,  463 

Tomatoes,  to  dress,  137;  how  to 
hasten  their  fruitfulness,  31 1 
Tredegar  Poultry  Show,  250 
Trees,  killing,  251 ;  modes  of  kill¬ 
ing,  283 

Tristrapcedia,  chapters  from,  211, 
323 

Tropoeolum  macrophyUum  133; 

as  a  garden  plant,  10 
Tropoeolum  Triomphe  de  Gande, 
culture,  226,  344  ;  tricoloitlm 
culture,  354 

Tumours  in  poultry,  419 
Turf,  manuring,  16 
Turf-pits  for  fruit  culture,  467 
Turkeys,  state  of,  189 
Turnips,  procuring  early,  463 
Turtle  Dove,  its  hardiness,  46 
Tying  materials,  239 

Unioue  Geranium,  Rollin- 
son’s  purple,  399 
Urine,  to  apply  solid,  320 


Vanda  cierulea  in  its  native 
STATE,  390 

Variegated  plants,  list  of,  141 
Vegetable  culture  and  cookery,  73, 
91,  184,  395,  451 
Vegetables,  list  of  new,  332 
Veitcb’s  Nursery  at  Chelsea,  442 
Ventilator,  Moore’s  Patent,  442 
Verbena,  Bluebeard,  59  ;  layers, 
131  ;  sweet-scented,  preserving, 
198;  venosa  culture,  197 
Verbenas,  good  bedding,  87  ;  mil¬ 
dewing,  432  ;  raisng  from  seed, 

469 

Veronica  Meldensis,  113 
Victoria,  Queen,  her  courtesy,  59 
Villa  and  Country  House,  445 
Villas  and  Country  houses,  their 
position  and  grounds,  4l2 
“  Vine  Disease,  Treatise  on  the,” 
187 

Vine  training,  64,  288 ;  border, 
compost  for,  262,  325  ;  borders, 
386  ;  shoots,  stopping,  432 
^Vines,  in  pots,  264,  338;  tempe¬ 
rature  for  forcing,  425 
Vines  and  Peaches  in  one  house, 
425 

Vineries,  ventilating,  walks  in, 
concreting  and  draining  bor¬ 
ders,  349  ;  compost  for,  width 
of  borders,  planting,  water¬ 
proofing  outside  borders,  350  ; 
heating,  and  kind  of  Grapes  for, 
351 

Vinery,  construction  of,  85;  its 
useful  purposes,  293 

Wall  of  house,  plants  for 
SOUTH-WEST,  452 
Walls,  plants  for  clothing,  357 
Walks,  their  construction,  56 
Walnut  ketsup,  15 

Walton’s  Propagating  Case,  386, 
429 


Wardian-cases,  263 
Water  for  plants,  434 
Waterford  Farming  Society 
Poultry  Show,  83 
Wedding  breakfast.  A,  390 
Weeks’  one-boiler  system  of  heat¬ 
ing,  365 

Weigela  amabilis,  429 
Wellingtonca  gigantea,  30 
Wellington  (Salop)  Poultry  Show, 
418,  436 

Wheat  plant  grubs,  457 
White  Sauce,  137 
White  comb,  how  to  cure,  472 
Wilts  Agricultural  Poultry  Show, 
155 

Winchester  Botanic  Nursery,  127 
Window  gardening,  329 
Windsor  Poultry  Show,  322 
Winesour  Plum,  soil  for,  11 
Wing,  cut,  disqualifies,  270 
Winning,  chances  against,  134 
Winter,  consequences  of  a  mild, 
409 

Wintering  vegetables,  310;  plants, 
330  ;  bedding-outplants,  41  I 
Withering  of  branch  point,  348 
Woodcraft,  110,  144 
Wood-ashes  as  a  manure,  362 
Woods  and  Forests,  180,  258,  351, 
367 

Woodlouse  trapping,  274 
“  Workman,  The  British,”  59 
Worms  banishing,  143 

Yeast,  German,  305 
“  Year  Book  for  the  Country,” 
298 

Zauchsneria  Californica 

FOR  BEDDING,  461 
Z^pherine  Gr^goire  Pear,  363 
Zoological  Gardens, sale  of  animals 
at  Surrey,  180 
Zygopetalum  culture,  314 
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COUNTRY  gp:ntleman’s  companion. 

WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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OCTOBER  2—8,  JS55. 

Weather  near  London  in 

Barometer.  Thermo.  Wind. 

1853. 

Rain  in 
Inehes. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Bloon 
It.  &  S. 

Bloon’a 

Age. 

Clock 
Ijf.  Sun. 

Day  of 
Year. 

2 

Tu 

Spbodnis  collaris. 

30.07.3—29.851 

71—36 

S.W. 

3  a  6 

36  a  6 

9  10 

<2 

10 

32 

275 

3 

W' 

Scaphisoma  agaricinum. 

29.793-29.736 

65—31 

W. 

_  j 

5 

34 

10  1 1 

22 

10 

276 

4 

Th 

Stapliylinus  oleiis. 

29.856—29.694 

62—52 

S.W. 

_ 

7 

31 

1!  21 

23 

1 

9 

277 

5 

F 

Aleocliara  impresaa. 

29. .585— 29.510 

71—50 

.S.W. 

01 

8 

29 

morn. 

24 

11 

27 

278 

0 

S 

Mycetophagus  undulahis  Boleti. 

29.571—29.491 

58—47 

N.E.  ' 

52 

10 

27 

0  33 

25 

11 

45  ' 

279 

7 

Son 

18  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

30.080— 29.869 

.59—42 

E. 

— 

12 

25 

1  44 

26 

12 

2  t 

280 

8 

M 

Lunar  Hornet  IMoth. 

29.960—29.847 

60—52 

S.E. 

03 

13 

22 

2  56 

27 

12 

19 

281 

JIeteorolog Y  OF  THE  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-eight  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  62.0°,  and  42.8°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  80°,  occurred  on  the  51h,  in  1834  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  27°, 
on  the  2ad,  in  ’653.  During  the  period  101  days  were  fine,  and  on  95  rain  fell. 


THE  FRUITS  AND  FRUIT-TREES  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

NO.  VI. 
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By  tlie  time  this  is  before  the  eyes  of  onr  readers, 
the  delicious  fruit  whicli  we  now  bring  under  their 
notice,  will,  in  some  of  the  earliest  situations,  be  in 
perfection.  Although  it  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since 
it  was  introduced  to  this  country,  it  cannot  ho  said  to  he 
very  generally  cultivated.  Here  and  there  one  meets 
with  a  place  wliere  its  name  has  been  known,  and  its 
merits  appreciated,  but  as  a  generally -known  variety  R 
has  not  yet  attained  the  position  it  ought  to  occupy. 
We  trust  that  this  notice  may  induce  many  of  our 
readers  to  add  it  to  their  colleclious  during  the  next 
planting  season  ;  and  those  who  do,  we  feel  assured  will 
never  have  reason  to  regret  that  they  took  our  advice. 
It  may  he  said  to  he  the  most  richly-llavoiired  Pear  in 
cultivation. 

The  fruit  is  small,  generally  produced  in  clusters  of 
two  or  three,  and  of  an  average  size  of  about  two  inches 
long,  and  the  samo  in  width  ;  onr  figure  was  taken 


from  rather  a  large  specimen,  and  is  above  the  average, 
many  of  them  not  being  larger  than  the  Green  Chisel. 
It  is  regularly  and  handsomely  -  shaped,  obovate,  or 
ovato  tiirhiuate.  The  skin  is  at  first  generally  of  a  dull 
green  colour,  with  brownish-red  on  the  side  next  the 
sun,  changing  as  it  ripens  to  yellowish  brown  on  the 
shaded  side,  and  bright  red  on  that  exposed  to  the  sun  ; 
hut  sometimes  it  is  considerably  cavered  with  pale 
browu-rai^set.  The  eye  is  very  small  and  open,  with 
short,  erect,  black  segments,  and  placed  almost  on  a 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  fruit,  'i'he  stalk  is  about 
halfaii  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  small  and  shallow  cavity. 
The  flesh  is  tender,  melting,  and  buttery,  very  juicy  and 
sugary,  with  a  rich  and  unusually  powerful  aromatic 
flavour.  It  ripeus  from  the  heginuiug  to  the  middle  of 
October,  iu  the  southeru  counties,  aud  perhaps  a  fort¬ 
night  later  in  the  uortlieru.  It  is  well  to  gather  it  a 
few  days  before  it  ripens  on  the  tree,  otherwise  it 
will  not  keep  long;  and  after  being  gathered,  close 
attention  shoidd  he  given  to  it,  that  it  may  not  be¬ 
come  meally  before  using. 

The  tree  is  very  hardy,  a  free  and  vigorous  grower, 
and  an  abundant  hearer.  It  succeeds  well  as  a  standard; 
but  accoiding  to  some  it  does  not  thrive  on  the  Quince 
stock;  of  this,  however,  we  have  had  no  experience. 

The  Seckle  Pear  is  of  American  origin,  and  is  first 
noticed  by  Coxe,  an  Ameiican  Pomologist,  in  his  “  View 
of  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees."  It  was  sent  to  this 
countrv  iu  1810,  by  Dr.  TIosack,  of  Philadelphia,  along 
with  several  otlier  fruits,  to  the  garden  of  the  tlorticuh 
tnral  Society.  Tlie  original  tree  is  still  iu  existence,  and 
is  growing  iu  a  meadow  in  Paasynnk  township,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Delaware,  opposite  League 
Island,  and  about  three  miles  and  a-half  from  Philadel- 
]diia.  It  is  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  and  about  thirty 
feet  liigh.  Tlio  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  is  six  feet;  and  five  feet  from  the  ground  it  is 
four  feet  nine  inches.  The  trunk  is  hollow,  and  veiy 
much  decayed;  the  hark,  half  way  round,  to  the  height 
of  six  feet,  is  entirely  gone  ;  and  so  far  has  the  progress  of 
decay  advanced,  that,  it  is  feared,  in  a  few  moreyenrs  the 
tree  will  have  ceased  to  exist.  There  are,  however,  young 
suckers  growing  from  the  root,  by  which  tl>o  original 
stock  will  he  preserved;  hut  it  is  to  ho  regretted  that 
some  means  were  not  taken  to  preserve  the  original  tree, 
as  by  a  very  simple  process  of  plasloritig  nj)  the  deeayed 
portion  the  progress  of  decay  might  he  arrested.  Tlie 
property  on  which  the  tree  stands  helouged.in  1817,  ac- 
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cording  to  Coxe,  to  IMr.  Seclde  (not  Seckel)  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  lienee  the  origin  of  the  name.  Downing  says, 

“  the  precise  origin  of  the  Seckel  Pear  is  unknown.  The 
following  niorceau  of  its  history  may  be  relied  on  as  au¬ 
thentic,  it  having  been  related  by  the  late  venerable 
Bishop  White,  whose  tenacity  of  memory  is  well  known* 
About  1705,  when  the  Bishop  was  a  lad,  there  was  a 
well-known  sportsman  and  cattle  dealer  in  Philadelphia, 
who  was  familiarly  known  as  “  Dutch  Jacob.”  Every 
season,  early  in  the  autumn,  on  returning  from  his 
shooting  excursion,  Dutch  Jacob  regaled  his  neighbours 
with  Pears  of  an  unusually  delicious  flavour,  the  secret 
of  whose  place  of  growth,  however,  he  would  never  sa¬ 
tisfy  their  curiosity  by  divulging.  At  length,  the  Hol¬ 
land  Land  Company,  owning  a  considerable  tract  south 
of  the  city,  disposed  of  it  in  parcels,  and  Dutcb  Jacob 
then  secured  the  ground  on  which  his  favourite  Pear-tree 
stood, — a  fine  strip  of  land  near  the  Delaware.  Not  long 
afterwards  it  became  tlie  farm  of  Mr.  Seckel,  who  intro¬ 
duced  this  remarkable  fruit  to  public  notice,  and  it  re-  ! 
ceived  its  name.”  | 

We  have  thought  proper  to  adopt  the  orthography  of  i 
the  name  as  given  by  Coxe,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  j 
Horticultural  Society’s  Catalogue,  which  Downing  fob  j 
lows;  because  Coxe  resided  at  Philadelifliia,  and  must  i 
have  known  whether  Mr.  Seckel  spelt  his  name  Sechle  \ 
or  Seekel;  and  as  the  only  reason  assigned  for  altering  ! 
it  is,  that  it  is  supposed,  Mr.  Scckle  was  of  German  dc-  j 
scent,  and  there  is  no  name  known  among  the  Germans  I 
spelt  seckZ^.  In  our  opinion,  not  a  suliicient  plea  for  the  I 
alteration,  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  Coxe.  j 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. — 19xh  September.  * 

As  I  had  chosen  the  middle  of  September,  last  year,  ' 
for  examining  the  details  of  the  first  planting  of  the 
flower-gardens  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  in  order  to 
have  the  means  for  a  just  comparison  between  the  first 
and  second  planting,  I  had  no  choice  left  me  this  ' 
season  for  the  time  of  my  annual  visit  of  inquiry  into  ' 
the  progress  of  the  art,  as  exemplified  by  the  planters  ! 
at  this  grand  national  establishment.  Y^ou  cannot  j 
fairly  compare  a  flower-garden  in  June,  July,  or  August, 
with  the  same  flower-garden  in  September.  ! 

If  the  season  has  been  favourable,  like  the  present,  a 
flower-garden  ought  to  be  at  the  highest  pitch  of , 
brilliancy  from  the  10th  of  August  to  the  10th  or  1 
20th  of  September ;  and  certainly,  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  the  flower-gardens  here  were  in  splendid  bloom, 
and  in  the  highest  order  of  good  keeping.  Y’ou  could 
not  see  a  dead  flower,  a  broken-down  plant,  a  yellow  or  | 
curled  leaf,  or  a  yard  of  grass,  or  gravel,  which  was  not  j 
as  smooth,  and  short,  and  clean,  as  if  the  whole  garden 
had  been  “  gone  over  ”  that  morning  on  purpose  for 
some  grand  party. 

Below  the  grand  terrace  there  are  four  times  more 
1  flowers  this  season  than  were  there  last  year,  and  there 
i  are  many  additions  to  the  kinds  of  flowers  in  use,  the 
j  of  which  are  the  China  Asters  and  the 

j  Dahlias.  At  a  rough  guess,  I  should  say  there  are  i 
I  between  two  and  three  thousand  Dahlias  planted  there.! 

!  this  -season.  All  the  shrubberies  and  fronts  of  planta-  i 
tions  were  alive  with  them. 

1  do  not  know  a  single  individual  connected  with 
j  t  icse  gardens,  after  Sir  Josejih  Paxton,  who  is  now  only 


a  consulting  oracle  to  the  firm,  therefore,  there  can  be 
no  “  confederacy  ”  between  them,  or  any  of  them  and 
your  humble  servant;  still,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  be 
now  able  to  report,  that  everything  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  plants  and  planting  with  which  I  was  not 
particularly  well  pleased  last  year,  has  been  changed 
this  season :  not,  however,  from  anything  that  I  said 
against  them,  —  which  was  very  little,  and  will  be 
found  in  our  volume  for  this  time  last  year, — but  from 
the  palpahility,  if  there  is  such  a  wmrd,  of  the  errors 
themselves. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  improvement  in  the  planting 
I  of  the  different  parts  below  the  grand  terrace  from  what 
the  planting  was  last  year,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
departure  from  last  year’s  arrangements  on  the  terrace 
garden ;  however,  it  is  no  improvement,  but  rather  the 
contrary.  I  have  no  idea  who  decides  on  the  different 
arrangements  of  plants  and  colours  here  for  the  season; 
but,  from  the  disposition  of  the  colours,  particularly 
this  season,  I  am  certain  that  no  lady  is  on  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  I  never  yet  knew  a  man  who  could  grasp 
so  much  witliout  some  slight  mistakes  during  the  first 
few  years ;  but  to  balance  that,  there  is  no  system  of 
flower-gardening  so  good,  in  the  long  run,  as  that 
system  which  a  clever  man  undertakes  at  his  own 
risk  and  responsibility,  because  he  is  constantly  alive  to 
its  improvement  in  every  way  in  which  the  situation, 
the  soil,  the  aspect,  and  the  various  tribes  of  flower- 
garden  plants  will  assist  him. 

There  is  one  radical  error,  or  an  error  of  principle, 
in  the  planting  of  the  two  great  chain-patterns  this 
season.  Last  year  there  was  an  error  of  taste,  if  you 
will  allow  the  expression,  in  this  part  of  the  chain,  and 
I  alluded  to  it  in  my  report ;  1  mean,  the  connecting 
band,  which  is  two  feet  wide  and  three  feet  long,  being 
planted  with  the  Emma  Verbena,  the  beds  which  were 
thus  connected  being  in  scarlet  and  yellow.  These 
beds  are  just  the  same  as  they  were  last  year;  but  the 
black  or  dark  purple  band  is  dropped,  and  Tom  Thumhs 
are  used  instead ;  that  is,  two  large  flower-beds  on  the 
right  of  Tom  Thumh  are  joined  to  two  large  beds  ditto 
on  the  left,  by  the  very  plant  which  forms  the  ground¬ 
colour  of  every  bed  in  a  chain,  which  may  be  -300  yards 
long !  This  is  the  first  time,  in  my  experience,  that  I  have 
met  with  a  plant,  which  is  the  real  jJant  for  the  situa¬ 
tion,  destroying  a  given  design.  A  gold  chain  is  a  gold 
chain  all  the  world  over,  and  it  is  made  of  many  patterns, 
still,  every  link  of  it  is  of  gold,  whatever  the  sizes  may 
be.  On  this  principle  the  chain-pattern  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  is  planted  this  season ;  every  link  in  it  is  of  the 
same  metal,  and  the  large  links  are  inlaid  with  yellow. 
Last  year,  every  third  link  was  of  steel,  and  I  suggested 
frosted  silver  instead;  but,  certainly,  if  it  could  be  so 
managed,  every  link  should  be  (as  it  now  is)  of  the 
same  metal,  and  by  being  so  the  character  of  the  chain 
is  destroyed.  The  plants  in  the  narrow  bands  which 
connect  the  beds  are  as  tall  as  the  plants  in  the  beds 
themselves;  this  turns  the  chain  into  a  rope,  and  no 
one  who  did  not  see  the  pattern  last  year  could  believe 
that  it  is  what  it  is,  a  chain-pattern,  instead  of  a 
continuous  rope  with  swellings  at  regular  distances. 
Apart  from  all  idea  of  the  ground  pattern,  and  looking 
at  the  thing  as  a  mass  of  rich  colouring,  nothing 
could  be  more  richly  gorgeous ;  and  if  the  present 
planting  will  be  repeated,  there  is  a  way  of  doing  it 
without  breaking  the  character  of  the  pattern.  'The 
narrow  stripes  which  connect  the  main  beds  must 
bo  planted  with  the  smallest  late  spring  cuttings  of 
2'om  Thumb,  and  the  ground  must  not  be  so  rich  as  that 
of  the  beds.  Then,  by  stopping,  the  young  Toms  may 
be  kept  low  enough  to  mark  these  narrow  divisions  as 
distinct  from  the  main  beds,  and  the  pattern  will  be 
understood  at  once  by  any  one. 

After  all,  I  still  hold  to  my  first  impression,  that  the 
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comiectiiig  bands  ongbt  to  be  white ;  and  I  would 
either  use  the  variegated  Alyssium,  or  Mangles'  varie¬ 
gated  Geranhan,  for  that  purpose.  As  the  Tom  Thumbs 
do  so  well  here,  and  come  so  readily  to  a  uniform  sur¬ 
face,  or  “  face,”  I  would  prefer  the  Alyssium,  as  doing  the 
same  more  perfectly  and  with  less  trimming  during  the 
season.  There  is  nothing  in  all  our  flower-gardens 
W'hich  answers  more  perfectly,  or  look  better,  than  the 
“  ring-beds  ”  here  round  the  massive  pedestals.  I  said 
as  much  about  them  before  they  were  planted  last 
spring,  and  I  then  recommended  that  style  for  universal 
adoption  ;  and  now,  I  would  appeal  to  any  lady  who  has 
studied  such  things,  and  who  has  seen  those  beds,  if 
they  ai-e  not  at  the  same  time  the  most  economical  and 
the  most  beautiful  and  telling  of  all  the  beds  in  this 
beautiful  garden,  or  in  any  garden  wliatever. — Crimson 
rings,  of  uniform  thickness  and  of  even  surface  through¬ 
out,  with  a  delicate  line  of  deep  blue,  much  lower  than 
the  body  of  the  ring,  intervening  between  the  gorgeous 
crimson,  or  scarlet-crimson  flowers  of  Tom  Thumb  and 
the  Green  Sward,  with  massive  white  stone  pedestals  in 
the  centre,  on  a  proportionate  circle  of  gra^s  within  the 
ring. — {See  page  (58  of  Volume  XIV.) 

Soon  after  describing  what  these  beds  wmuld  be,  at 
that  page,  a  lady  asked  me  if  such  a  bed  would  look  well 
on  gravel,  but  unfortunately,  at  that  moment  I  was 
heart  and  hand  engaged  on  an  interesting  lean-to  roof 
against  an  Ivy  wall,  and  said  No,  without  collecting  my 
thoughts,  then  on  the  Ivy.  I  never  saw  a  ring-bed  on 
gravel;  but  I  have  since  studied  the  subject  sufficiently 
to  be  able  to  say,  decidedly,  that  a  ring-bed,  with  scarlet 
flowers,  will  look  far  better  and  more  telling  on  gravel 
than  on  grass ;  but  a  deep  blue  edging  would  not  be  so 
well  on  gravel,  as  it  is  now  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
namely.  Lobelia  ramosa.  I  can  tell,  however,  from 
seven  long  years  experience  of  the  past,  that  the  Golden 
Chain  Geranium  is,  of  all  other  plants,  the  best  edging 
near  the  gravel ;  and  the  tint  of  the  leaf  of  the  Golden 
Chain  is  so  fortunate  as  to  suit  almost  any  colour  in  a 
bed,  and  that  of  Tom  Thumb  the  best  of  all;  therefore, 
if  you  have  a  Venus,  or  a  Pallas,  or  a  Juno,  or  Flora, 
or  Pomona,  standing  up  on  a  pedestal,  and  on  gravel, 
pray  put  a  ring-bed  of  Tom  Thumb  round  the  figure,  and 
an  edging  of  the  Golden  Chain  round  that;  but,  first  of 
all,  edge  the  ring  inside  and  outside  with  dwarf  Box;  the 
proper  proportions,  according  to  my  eye,  and  according 
as  they  are  laid  down  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  you  will 
find  at  the  said  08th  page  of  Volume  XIV. 

I  entered,  this  time,  at  the  bottom  of  the  colonnade,  in 
the  south  wing,  as  you  come  from  the  London  Bridge 
Station;  that  colonnade  is  about  as  long  as  from  my 
house  to  the  Kingston  Station,  and  looks  to  the  north¬ 
east,  or  nearly  so ;  the  back  wall  of  it  may  be  about 
twenty  feet  high,  with  a  four-feet  border,  then  a  broad 
stone  pavement  wide  enough  to  let  ten,  or  twelve,  or 
more  walk  abreast.  Then,  there  is  upright  glass,  be¬ 
tween  you  and  the  garden,  as  high  as  the  back  wall,  and  | 
the  top  is  of  glass,  on  the  ridge  and  furrow  plan.  On  | 
the  20th  of  last  April,  when  I  was  last  in  this  colonnade,  I 
the  back  wall  was  trellised  for  climbers,  and  the  earth,  I 
01  bed  for  the  border  was  filled  in;  but  there  were  no  j 
plants  planted  out,  recollect;  and  recollect,  also,  and 
do  not  forget  it  as  long  as  you  live,  or  the  height  of  the 
back  wall  either,  — twenty  feet  or  more,— almost  every 
inch  of  all  this  height  and  great  length  was  covered  by 
the  19th  of  September;  and  yet  no  fire,  no  forcing,  no 
close  glass,  and  no  old-established  plants,  but  sheer 
good  gardening,  good  soil,  good  air  and  water,  and  a 
vast  deal  of  good  stopping  and  training.  Thus,  then, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  in  gardening  solved 
here,  and  nowhere  else,  at  the  first  start.  A  conserva¬ 
tory  wall,  twenty  feet  high,  and  as  long  as  from  here  to 
Balmoral,  may  be  planted  with  young  plants  in  such  a 
way  as  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  they 


will  cover  it,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  in  one  summer  - 
season.  I  have  seen  Mushrooms  got  up  to  “  order,”  by  a 
damp  heat  of  from  90°  to  90°  day  and  night ;  and  I  have 
seen  the  same  hands  sow  seeds  of  Mustard  and  Cress, 
which,  in  seven  minutes-and-a-half,  had  the  green  blades 
ready  to  mix  in  the  sallad ;  but  such  feats  are  as  nothiug 
'  to  the  rapid  covering  of  this  colonnade  with  climbers. 

I  began  at  the  bottom,  and  numbered  the  plants  for 
'  about  one-third  of  the  length  ;  and  I  shall  here  give  the 
i  names  of  the  first  sixty  plants,  just  as  they  stand  on  this 
;  wall,  to  show  young  beginners  how  the  duplicates  come 
j  in,  and  to  let  all  see  the  kinds  of  plants  which  have 
;  been  used.  After  that,  I  shall  not  mention  the  dupli- 
I  cates,  but  I  shall  make,  here  and  there,  such  observa- 
I  tions  on  some  of  the  plants  as  struck  me  at  the  moment. 

At  the  very  bottom.  No.  1,  is  Wistaria  sinensis,  the 
Glycine  of  olden  times,  quite  hardy,  of  course,  up  to  the 
'  very  top  ;  2,  Maurandya  Barclayana,  full  from  the 
I  border  to  the  very  top,  and  wide-spread;  3,  a  Camellia, 
quite  young,  and  the  first  permanent  plant — not  being  a 
a  climber;  4,  Heliotrope,  very  bushy,  fragrant,  and 
healthy,  and  five  feet  high  ;  5,  Calampelis,  or  Eccremo- 
carpus  scabra,  to  the  very  top,  and  wide-spread  right 
and  left;  0,  Tea-Rose,  just  under  an  alcove, 

or  niche  in  the  wall — no  doubt  intended  for  a  bust ;  7, 
White  Ivydeaf  Geranium  {Geranium  is  on  the  label), 
very  high  up,  and  well-spread  ;  8,  Geranium  compactum 
— scarlet  bedder,  profusely  in  bloom ;  9,  Fuchsia  cora- 
lina,  six  or  seven  feet  high,  glossy,  and  in  the  highest 
luxuriance;  10,  White  Maurandya,  even  higher,  and  as 
wide  as  the  blue  one  ;  11,  B rugmansia arbuseula. — What 
on  earth  is  this  ?  It  is  not  in  bloom  ;  and  I  never  heard 
of  it  before.  It  has  very  large,  soft  leaves,  just  like  a 
Clerodendron  of  the  fallax  breed,  and  I  suspect  the 
name  ;  a  bold-looking  plant,  however,  as  tall  as  a  man, 
and  very  healthy.  12,  Clematis  viticella — a  hardy 
one,  in  full  bloom,  and  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  wall ; 
13,  Hdiotrope ;  14,  Lophospermum  speetabilis.  It  is 
speckled  in  the  flowers ;  the  meaning  of  the  name  is 
not  otherwise  apparent;  a  tremendous  grower,  and 
covers  a  great  way.  15,  Camellia  reticulata,  very 
young,  and  very  wise  to  plant  it  so  for  a  permanent; 
10,  Fuchsia  Don  Giovanni,  the  boldest  of  the  race; 
17,  Clematis  ccerulea  grandijiora,  hardy,  yet  far  better 
on  a  protected  wall;  18,  Heliotrope ;  19,  Scarlet  Gera¬ 
nium,  of  the  Shrubland  Scarlet  breed ;  20,  Fuchsia 
Aetaon,  of  the  gracilis  form, — this  seems  a  favourite 
here,  judging  from  the  number  of  it  planted  on  this 
wall;  21,  Passiflora.Newmaniana,  of  the  raemosns  sec¬ 
tion  ;  not  in  bloom,  but  fills  well;  22,  Loasa  tricolor, 

^  in  full  bloom,  —  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  of  good 
spread  ;  flowers  orange,  on  long  footstalks,  leaves  sting 
like  nettles,  it  is  showy,  and  makes  a  good  variety  among 
so  many — same  style  and  same  treatment  as  the  Lophos¬ 
permum;  23,  Shrubland  Scarlet  Geranium,  which  would 
reach  the  top  in  five  years,  if  it  could  be  saved  in  winter; 
24,  Wistaria  sinensis  again  ;  25,  “  Geranium  hederifotium 
roseum  ”  the  name,  an  otf-hand  translation  of  “  Pink 
Ivy-leaf  Geranium  ”  which  is  the  true  Pelargonium 
lateripics  roseum  of  authors,  and  therefore  one  of  the 
true  Ivy-leaf,  but  not  the  pink  Ivy-leaf  of  the  flower- 
gardens.  Aitons  Pelargonium  peltatim  is  the  truest 
Ivy-leaf  of  all  the  Geraniums,  and  is  the  true  pink  Ivy- 
leaf  bedder;  while  lateripes  roseum  is  a  much  faster 
climber  than  the  White  Ivy-leaf,  and  is  totally  unfit  for 
bedding-out ;  but  it  makes  a  splendid  climber  in  a  good 
greenhouse,  running  as  wild  as  a  Tacsonia,  and  flower¬ 
ing  as  freely  as  Tom  Thumb  after  the  pride  of  youth  is 
subdued,  when  the  flower-tufts  and  colour  are  so  much 
better  than  out-of-doors ;  it  was  beautifully  in  bloom  at 
I  the  Crystal  Palace.  There  are  six  varieties  of  lateripjes 
and  two  of  peltatum — the  green  and  the  variegated — all 
i  the  eight  are  Ivy-leafs,  and  two  of  them  being  pink  Ivy- 
leafs,  one  a  bedder,  the  other  a  climber,  it  will  bo  ncce.s- 
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sai’y  to  distinguish  tbein  as  such  to  avoid  the  confusion  | 
wliich  is  justly  complained  of  by  Mr.  Fish,  at  page  72  of 
this  volume  ;  peltatuin  being  his  Cup  Ivy-loaf  in  lliat 
article,  both  variegated  aiad  plain  leaf.  2f),  Lojjhospermum 
speotciMlis  ;  27,  t’achsid  Actceon  ;  28,  PlumhiKjo  capensis, 
a  fine  wall-plant;  2iJ,  Heliotrope  ;  2‘.),Clianthu!fpiiniceus, 
one  of  our  very  best  wall  plants;  80,  Lopliospennmn 
Hendersonu,\.he  best  of  the  varieties ;  this  covers  a  great 
space  above  the  dwarf  plants;  SI,  A  aid  a  grandis,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  small  globular-flowering  and  small- 
leaf  section  ;  82,  Fuehsia  Actceon  ;  8)8,  Cohcea  scandcns, 
— at  last  —  the  fastest  growing  climber  in  the  catalogue; 
34,  Jasminwn  nudijiorum,  pei'fectl}^  hardy,  but  slionkl 
be  under  glass  in  winter,  to  make  the  best  of  it  while 
in  bloom;  85,  Gonipactnm  Oeraniinn;  80,  Tea- 
Rose,  Madeline  Russell,  a  large  white  flower,  w'ith 
a  blush  centre ;  87,  Maurandya  Barclayana ;  88, 
Magnolia  fnscata,  one  of  the  sweetest  flowers  in  the 
garden,  and  a  real  back  wall  of  a  greenhouse  plant ;  89, 
Fuchsia  Actceon,  a  bold  hunter,  by-the-by,  who  bad  the 
impudence  to  surprise  Diana  one  day  wdiile  she  was 
bathing;  but  the  goddess  turned  him  into  a  stag,  and  i 
his  hounds  ran  after  liim,  yelping  like  furies.  1  once 
knew  all  their  names,  but  no  matter,  tliey  devoured  him 
at  last,  and  it  “served  him  right.”  S^.),  Heliotrope ;  -tO, 
Clematis  Hendersonii,  a  beautiful  single  blue,  and  quite 
hardy;  41,  Aristolochia  sijAio,  also  quite  hardy,  and  wfiich 
ripened  seeds  in  Surbiton  tliis  season  ;  strange  there 
should  be  two  hardy  climbers  of  such  opposite  characters 
within  four  feet  of  each  other;  all  the  plants  are  not 
much  more  than  four  feet  apart ;  Pi,  Maurandya  Bar¬ 
clayana ;  PS,  Jasminum  nudijiorum;  44,  double  Nastur¬ 
tium,  as  we  say;  45,  Acaciapuhescens,  whicb  grows  as  fust 
and  as  large  as  a  moderate  Weeping  Willow,  and  much 
after  the  same  fashion  after  a  wddle;  46,  a  seedling  from 
the  Sliruhland  Scarlet  Geranium;  47,  Calampelis  scahra 
again;  48,  Azalea  indica,  the  variety  called  lateritea 
purpurea;  49,  Compactum  Geranium ;  50,  another  Tea 
Rose  called  Charles  Reyhatid,  a  large  blush  llow’er  ;  51, 
Jasmimim  nudijiorum ;  52,  Datura  arhorea,  alias  Brug- 
mansia  arhorea,  which  grows  to  a  medium-sized  tree; 
53,  Maurandya  rosea  elegans,  a  lovely  climber,  when  well 
done,  as  it  is  here  ;  54,  Rosa  Jlardii,  a  Tea  Rose,  not  in 
bloom,  and  J  do  not  know  it  to  tell  what  the  bloom  is 
like ;  55,  the  true  Shrubland  Scarlet  Geranium,  here  . 
called  Smith’s  Emperor.  Mr.  Smith  w'as  a  tenant  of 
Sir  W.  Middleton’s,  and  had  his  first  cuttings  of  this 
Geranium  from  Shrubland  Park,  and  changed  the  first 
and  proper  name.  56,  Wistaria,  or  Glycine  sinensis ;  57, 
Lophospermumspectahilis ;  58,  Camellia  Donchldri,  which 
is  there  spelled  Donhelarii,  though  it  is  not  the  right  way  ; 
58,  Clematis  Jlamula,  the  sweet-scented,  and  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  them;  59,  White  Maurandya;  GO,  Rose 
Fahier,  a  little  bedding  Rose  of  the  dwarf  China  class, 
and  very  gay  for  popping  out  here  and  there,  and  for 
filling  up  blank  spaces  under  and  between  climbers. 

D.  Reaton. 


Sale  of  Mrs.  Lawrence’s  Plants. — These  were 
disposed  of  by  the  hammer  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  on  the 
five  days  extending  from  the  18th  to  the  22nd  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  all  of  them  realised  good  prices.  There 
were  about  881  lots  of  Orchids,  and  these  realised  not 
far  from  .£950,  being  nearly  three  pounds  per  plant. 
The  following  were  some  of  the  highest-priced  lots  : — 


TIT  •  1  •  A,  a, 

j^tjnaes  virens  superba,  specimen .  4  10  0 

Dendrobium  albo  sangiuneuin,_/<«t' p/a/it  . .  5  10  0 

Cattleya  IMossise  superba,  Jiue  speemeu _  G  0  0 

(/ra/uOy/om,  very  fine  specimen. .  14  10  0 

Vanda  tricolor,  fine  specimen,  two  feet  high  . .  .5  0  0 

Saccotabium  yntlalam,  very  fine  variety .  5  10  0 

Cattleya  Mossiffi  superba,  ywa/.spec'haea  _  5  0  0 


£,  s.  d. 

Vanda  siiavis,  Jine  plant  .  G  5  0 

Dendi-obinm  l)e\oiu(m\im, Jinc plant .  5  0  0 

Cattleya  labiata,  large  specimen .  11  0  0 

Thalienopsis  grandiliora,_/</(t' .  8  0  0 

Saccolabiiem  gutlatum,  good  jilant  .  10  10  0 

Aiigrfflcum  caudatuni,  very  fine  plant  .  G  0  0 

Airides  afliue,y(7it‘  plant .  G  10  0 

Amherstia  nobilis,  very  Jine  specimen .  10  10  0 

'J'richopilia  suavis .  5  5  0 

Ladia  pnrpnrala  .  5  15  0 

liaccoluhiimi  gnitalnm,  splendid  specimen, 

new  var .  81  10  0 

Dendrobium  Devonianum,  splendid  specimen  10  0  0 

Cbysis  bracteseens,  very  fine  plant  .  5  10  0 

Cypripeuium  liOVtii,  fine  plant .  8  8  0 

Dendrobium  Farmerii,  /iae  specimen .  8  0  0 

Saccolahium  cnrviJ'oUnm,  fi)ie plant .  9  10  0 

yEaiDEs  Larpentjk .  14  0  0 

Vanda  tricolor,  good  specimen . 6  0  0 

Saccolahiuni  ainpidlucenm,  good  plant .  12  10  0 

Saccolabium  Reedii .  9  10  0 

Epidendrum  macrochilum  album,  fine  plant  G  10  0 

Cattleya  elegans, /f)?e  p/rtHf  .  7  15  0 

Trichopilia  tortilis,  large  specimen,  snmmer- 

Jlowering  var .  8  0  0 

Odontoglossrxm  citrosmnm,  very  fine  specimen  12  0  0 

Phalsenopsis  granditlora,  the  plant  that  Mr. 

Kinghorn  showed  so  fine. .  17  0  0 

Abides  maculosum,  ptry  /fae  18  10  0 

Dendrobium  anosmum,  good  plant  .  12  0  0 

Airides  quinciuevuhierum,  very  fine  specimen  15  15  0 

Phalasnopsis  AMABiLis,  Splendid  specimen  ..  27  G  0 

Vanda  suavis,  true,  very  good  specimen  ....  22  I  0 


Of  the  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants,  many  of  them 
A’ery  familiarly  known  by  the  public  as  Exhibition 
Plants,  there  were  about  580  lots.  The  largest  jn’ices 


realised,  were  the  following  : — 

£.  s.  d. 

Two  plants  of  Rhododendron  jasminiflornin  4  10  0 

Erica  Massonii  major,yi'«e  2  4  0 

Erica  oblata,  true,  fine  jdant  .  2  0  0 

Rimelia  spectabilis  rosea,  //ae  piiunl .  2  12  G 

Pimelia  Hendersonii, y/ae  .  8  8  0 

Eriostemon  intei’mecba,y?ae.st  in  the  country  5  10  0 

Hovea  Celsii,y/ae  p/«af  .  4  0  0 

Choiizema  Lawrenceana .  2  4  0 

Eugenia  Ugni,  acic  p/«a<,_/fae  .  1  13  0 

Azalea  re.iTyaua,y7ac.s<  in  the  country . 11  0  0 

Genetyllis  tnlipifera, //b/r  p/uaZ .  8  7  (i 

Rorouia  serrulata,_/iae  plant .  4  5  0 

Gompholobium  polymorphuni  grandifiorum  .  8  15  0 

Azalea  Juliana .  5  0  0 

Azalea  exquisita,  a  splendid  plant .  G  0  0 

Azalea  semi-duplex  maculata .  4  4  0 

Azalea  vesta, /iae  while  .  8  8  0 

Adeuandra  fragrans  .  4  15  0 

Erica  Cavendisbiana  .  4  0  0 

Ixora  coccinea .  2  5  0 

Curcuma  Roscoeana  . 2  8  0 

Allamanda  grandiflora .  2  10  0 

Lilium  giganteum,  8  plants  .  G  G  0 

A  collection  of  Sikkim  Rhododendrons  ....  1.8  0  0 

Araucaria  Bidwellii .  8  ti  0 


ORNAMENTAL  PTANTS  FOR  A  LOBBY. 

{Conlinued  J’rom  Vol.  XIV.  4CG.) 

ARRANGEMENT. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  lobby,  most  of  that  part 
beyond  the  entrance  is  marked  pnnnel,  so  I  ap])rebend 
tliat  it  is  wood.  Now,  if  there  was  a  large  window  there 
it  would  greatly  help  the  plants  towards  the  nortli  end 
of  the  lobby,  by  giving  them  not  merely  more  light,  but 
a  good  command  of  the  morning  sun.  With  light  on 
this  side,  a  stand  could  be  placed  on  the  east  side,  and  | 
the  whole  arrangement  would  look  more  natural  than  if  I 
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the  plants  were  confined  to  the  south  and  the  west  side 
alone,  inoi'e  especially  as  the  entrance  to  the  hall  is  near 
the  north-west  corner. 

I  presume  that,  from  there  being  a  double  row  in  the 
half-parallelogram  stand,  the  ]»lauLs  are  to  stand  singly 
on  the  stand,  or  stage,  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are 
grown.  There  is  mncli  in  general  practice  to  recom¬ 
mend  this;  much  in  refined  taste  to  elfect  a  revolution 
in  the  whole  afl’air.  Instead  of  the  half-parallelogram 
stand,  I  should  have  preferred  several  separate  stands, 
circular  or  otherwise,  to  be  arranged  in  the  body  of  the 
lobby,  so  as  to  all'ord  easy  access  to  the  hall,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  give  the  greatest  justice  to  the  plants.  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  as  taste  in  these  matters  improves, 
we  shall  have  stands  made  of  zinc,  or  galvanised  iron, 
with  a  sort  of  double  bottom,  so  that  plants  may  bo  set 
in  them  and  covered  up  in  their  pots  by  moss,  or 
planted^  out  into  the  soil  at  once,  the  double  bottom 
affording  an  opportunity  of  drawing  off  all  the  surplus 
water,  or  drainage,  without  spilling  a  drop  in  the  room. 
Such  baskets,  or  vases,  might  bo  formed  of  any  pattern, 
or  shape,  and  be  painted  and  varnished  to  suit  any 
room,  or  boudoir. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  wTiy 
in  which  ffowering-plants  are  now  arranged  in  rooms, 
entrance  halls,  lobbies,  &c.  The  stage  of  our  corres¬ 
pondent  may  bo  a  good  exception;  and  yet  the  speaking 
of  the  stand  holding  two  rows  of  plants,  leads  me  to 
think  that  these  two  rows  are  plants  standing  in  the 
red  pots  in  which  they  were  grown.  Now,  the  more 
finished  the  lobby  is,  the  more  it  is  ornamented,  the 
more  out  of  place  will  the  red  pots  be.  Just  place  a 
plant  on  a  table  in  such  a  place  in  its  own  legitimate 
earthenware  pot,  and  another  plant,  in  all  respects 
similar,  in  a  vessel  in  harmony  with  the  colouring  and 
furniture  of  the  room,  and  then  no  seer’s  vision  is 
requisite  to  foretell  which  you  would  like  best.  The 
huddling  of  plants  into  rooms,  balconies,  and  lobbies, 
tbe  cramming  of  them,  even  with  cut  flowers,  when  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  use  for  them,  unless  it  be  to  nettle 
the  gardener,  and  keep  his  cogitating  powers  ever  on 
the  rack  of  invention,  are  some  of  the  proofs  of  a 
thorough  want  of  unity  of  expression  and  refined  taste 
which  yet  obtain  amongst  us. 

Not  so  long  ago,  I  saw  some  good  plants  in  a 
splendid  drawing-room,  set  upon  tables  inlaid  with 
precious  wood,  and  still  more  precious  and  rare  stones. 
A  huge  saucer  \vas  set  beneath  the  pots,  and  as  if  it 
was  felt  that  there  was  something  out  of  character  in 
the  huge  red  pot,  it  was  covered  all  over  with  a  layer 
of  moss,  and  tlius  formed  a  nice  plant,  seemingly 
rising  out  of  a  moss  hill,  and  this  artificial-looking 
moss  hill  itself  rising  from  the  centre  of  a  still  more 
artificial  splendid  inlaid  table.  Oh!  for  the  pen  and 
pencil  of  Punch  to  sweep  such  incongruities  from  the 
mansions  and  halls  of  old  England.  How  shockingly 
stilted  the  whole  affair  seems.  How  different  all  would 
appear  if  the  plant  was  encased  in  a  vase,  or  basket,  in 
harmony  with  the  walls  and  furniture  of  the  room.  A 
lady,  just  to  show  to  what  extra  refinement  would  load, 
has  had  flower  pots  with  their  plants  elevated  on  the 
tops  of  poles  some  ten  feet  in  height,  and  thinks  the 
idea  a  grand  one,  a  poor  fellow  being  obliged  to  shoulder 
a  ladder  to  give  refreshers  to  pots  that  would  have  been 

infinitely  more  at  home  on  f6'rmyima. 

I  lately  visited  a  snug  little  place,  and  found  it  in 
first-rate  order.  The  flowers  were  actually  growing  in 
at  the  window',  and  yet  I  could  perceive  the  sitting- 
room  was  filled  with  cut  flowers,  which  w'ere  twenty 
times  more  at  home  outside  the  window.  It  is  high 
time  that  this  Gothicism,  that  will  imagine  that  sti(!king 
every  conceivable  bloom  in  a  flower-glass,  and  in  all  con¬ 
ceivable  circumstances,  should  have  a  hint,  that  instead 
of  show'ing  extra  refinement,  there  is  a  decided  ten¬ 


dency  to  the  selfish  and  the  barbarous.  I  have  walked 
through  rooms  beautifully  furnisbed,  and  found  them 
extra  supplied  with  flowers  in  the  most  vulgar  and 
first  comeatable -looking  vessels;  hut  the  rooms  were 
foetid  with  the  putrifying  water,  because  the  climate  in 
which  the  cut  flow'ers  were  placed  was  not  changed  often 
enough,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  ffow'er-slalk  was  not 
removed  every  or  every  other  day.  A  short  time  ago,  I 
saw  another  place,  where  the  greenhouse  was  contiguous 
to,  or  rather  a  part  of,  tlie  mansion;  the  flower-garden 
came  close  up  to  the  windows,  and  yet  in  the  parlonr- 
window'  was  a  deal,  gr0en-j)ainted  stand,  supplied  with 
small  pots,  standing  in  red  saucers,  next  door  neigh¬ 
bours  to  fine  muslin  curtains,  and  the  most  handsome 
furniture.  A  relish  for  natural  objects  might  render 
such  things  endurable  in  a  crowded  city — in  a  country 
place  uotbing,  but  a  defective  taste — a  total  disregard 
to  everything  like  unity  of  expression — could  ever 
enable  a  man  or  woman  of  any  reflection  to  tolerate, 
far  less  encourage,  such  incongruity  for  a  moment. 
Just  think  of  the  walls  of  a  room  covered  with  damask 
or  satin  paper,  and  the  tables  and  chairs  formed  of 
plain  deal,"  or  rustic  oak,  taking  us  back  to  the  days 
1  of  the  hut,  or  the  servants’-hall  in  a  squire’s  inan- 
I  sion  ; — you  would  at  once  say,  how  inconsistent — how 
incongruous ;  and  yet,  hundreds  and  thousands  will 
have  their  elegant  rooms  defaced  and  deformed  with 
stages  of  green-painted  boards,  and  plants  stuck  upon 
!  them  in  dirty,  red,  unpainted  pots,  and  the  possessors 
I  all  the  time  imagining  that  they  are  giving  a  tone  to 
social  progress  and  elevated  refinement. 

I  feel  much  obliged  for  the  trouble  our  gallant  corre¬ 
spondent  has  taken  in  sending  a  plan  of  his  lobby  ;  and, 
as  a  proof  of  that  obligation  1  feel,  I  would  advise,  that 
when  the  present  stage  is  worn-out,  or  disapproved  of, 
some  half-dozen  or  more  of  tasty  baskets,  or  vases, 
some  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  may  be  substituted, 
so  that  they  may  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards  at 
pleasure,  and  means  taken  that  the  water  should  not 
-find  its  way  to  the  floor.  The  present  stand  has  too 
much  of  the  common  greenhouse  character.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  the  plants  in  a  lobby  or  in  the  rooms 
of  a  house  should  be  arranged  quite  differently,  and  in 
each  case  in  unison  with  the  fixed  establishments  of 
tbe  room.  In  a  lobby,  zinc  baskets  of  a  sober  tint 
would  do.  In  a  drawing-room,  one  of  tbe  very  best 
Cbina,  or  painted  to  represent  it,  would  not  be  a  par¬ 
ticle  too  fine.  When  I  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
a  place,  the  garden,  of  course,  is  my  hobby.  I  seldom 
go  inside  of  a  mansion  unless  it  would  be  downright  ■ 
discourtesy  to  refuse,  especially  if  told  there  are  some 
fine  plants  in  some  of  the  rooms.  In  such  cases,  I  have 
often  been  gratified ;  but  in  most  cases  the  incongruity 
was  so  painful  that  I  was  glad  to  get  outside. 

What  a  Goth  !  some  will  exclaim.  Well,  I  can’t  help  it. 

I  rest  contented  and  sure  that  the  true  Vandalism  will  ere 
long  be  apparent,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  flowering 
plants  will  appear  in  drawing  and  sitting  rooms  in  a 
costume  suitable  to  the  circumstances.  Some  time  ago,  1 
mentioned  how  Mr.  Fleming  got  so  far  over  the  difficulty, 
by  having  boxes  with  evergreen  backs  of  Ivy — the  boxes 
being  lifted  out  at  pleasure.  There  w'as  thus  an  ever¬ 
green  background,  and  that  was  a  great  point.  But, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  these  fine  mahogany  boxes 
I  do  not  consider  fine  enough  for  fine  plants  in  fine 
rooms.  Get  stands  and  vases  in  character  w’ith  the 
rooms,  and  I  guarantee  that  in  the  estimation  of  gar¬ 
deners,  at  least,  the  plants  will  do  honour  to  their  ^ 
receptacles.  I  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  see  every 
common  pot  banished  from  every  lady’s  room,  or,  at  i 
least,  concealed  by  one  more  elegant  and  suitable.  , 

E.  Ftsii.  I 
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Harvest  Home  in  Norfolk. — Last  year  an  attempt 
was  made  in  the  parish  of  ih'ooke  to  put  an  end  to  the 
system  of  public-house  harvest  leasts,  in  which  neither 
the  wives  nor  the  cliildren  of  the  labourers  can  join,  and 
in  which  excesses  of  a  gross  description  too  often  occur. 
The  attempt  has  been  repeated  this  year,  and  has  been 
eminently  successful,  not  only  in  regard  to  those  im¬ 
mediately  concerned,  but  as  an  example  to  other  parishes 
in  the  county.  On  Friday  last  the  festival  was  held  at 
Brooke.  Divine  service  commenced  at  2  o’clock,  and 
the  church  was  crowded  in  every  part,  many  being  obliged 
to  stand  in  the  porch  and  churchyard  for  want  of  room 
within  the  walls.  At  the  conclusion  of_ evening  prayer, 
the  vicar  of  the  parish,  without  selecting’ any  formal  text, 
or  preaching  a  set  sermon,  occupied  a  very  few  minutes 
in  a  simple  and  practical  address.  On  leaving  church, 
the  party  adjourned  to  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  Vicarage- 
house,  where  preparations  of  the  most  ample  nature 
had  been  made  for  their  reception.  About  400  men, 
women,  and  children — the  harvest  men  and  their  wives 
and  families — sat  down  to  a  substantial  repast  of  old 
English  faro.  Grace  after  dinner  having  been  said, 
the  toast  of  “the  Queen  and  Royal  Family”  was  right 
royally  received.  They  were  subsequently  addressed  by 
IMr.  liolmes  and  Mr.  Kett,  the  two  resident  and  prin¬ 
cipal  proprietors  of  the  parish  and  neighbourhood,  to 
whose  ready  and  generous  help  Dr.  Beal,  the  minister  of 
the  parish,  was  mainly  indebted  for  the  means  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  plans  and  arrangements  for  the  fete.  Many 
of  the  clergy  and  families  of  distinction  in  the  district 
were  present  and  took  much  interest  in  the  proceedings. 
The  happiness  and  decorum  of  the  whole  party  will  not 
soon  bo  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  A  good 
band  of  music  enlivened  the  scene  with  a  selection  of 
old  English  and  other  familiar  airs.  Arches  of  ever¬ 
greens,  with  devices  of  good  taste  and  character  in  flowers, 
ail  planned  and  executed  by  some  of  the  villagers, 
enhanced  the  gaiety  of  the  scene.  Among  others  was  a 
laurel  arch,  spanning  the  entrance  to  the  vicarage  garden, 
crowned  by  a  miniature  sheaf  of  corn,  and  with  a 
“  harvest  home”  in  moss  and  flowers.  Another,  which 
attracted  much  attention,  was  surmounted  by  a  magni¬ 
ficent  floral  crown,  supported  by  the  national  flags  of 
England  and  France,  and  ornamented  with  the  Royal 
cypher.  In  addition  to  this,  the  tables  were  decorated 
with  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  hollyhocks  and  dahlias. 
The  enthusiasm  and  good  feeling  of  the  party  at  the  close 
of  the  addresses  of  their  landlords,  no  less  than  the  ad¬ 
mirable  tone  of  the  addresses  themselves,  formed  the 
subject  of  much  remark  among  the  many  witnesses  of 
this  rural  festival.  Nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  festivity 
of  the  occasion;  and  about  8  o’clock  the  whole  party, 
which,  including  visitors  of  every  description,  must  have 
exceeded  (iOO  persons,  dispersed  quietly  to  their  homes, 
listening,  as  they  wont,  to  the  strains  of  the  National 
Anthem,  and  delighted  with  the  entertainment,  and  the 
I  events  of  the  day,  the  arrangements  for  which  had  been 
I  personally  superintended,  from  first  to  last,  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Beal.  Before  they  left,  tea  a,nd  coll'ee  and  fruit 
I  were  served  to  the  guests  of  the  day  and  enjoyed  by  all. 
As  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  close,  a  display  of  fire¬ 
works,  ])rcparcd  by  an  amateur  professor  of  pyrotechnics 
in  the  village,  terminated  the  festivities.  The  day  will 
be  long  remembered  in  Brooke,  and  several  parishes  are 
on  the  point  of  imitating  the  example  in  difl'erent  ])arts 
of  the  county.  At  the  reasonable  hour  already  named, 
the  homes  of  the  village  were  once  more  tenanted,  and 
husbands,  wives,  and  children,  exhilarated,  happy,  and 
thankful,  were  preparing  to  retire  to  rest,  once  more  to 
resume,  with  renewed  cheerfulness  and  increased  vigour, 
their  labours  and  toils  on  the  morrow. 


NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  plant 
collectors  and  purchasers  to  know  what  to  procure  in 
plants  that  are  really  distinct  and  sufficiently  beautiful 
and  attractive,  amongst  the  hundreds  of  new  plants 
annually  raised  in,  or  imported  to,  this  country.  Many 
have  already  been  described  by  Mr.  Beaton,  Mr.  Fish, 
and  myself,  in  the  pages  of  The  Cottage  Gardener. 
I  have  many  others  in  my  note-book,  and  am  waiting,  in 
some  cases,  till  I  see  more  of  their  habits  and  worth 
before  1  recommend  them.  On  this  occasion,  I  have  a 
rather  numerous  list  that  have  proved  desirable;  and, 
as  an  opportunity  offers,  I  give  below  a  brief  description 
of  them. 

Begonia  ecJiinata  (Spiny).  —  Numerous  as  are  the 
species  of  this  useful  genus,  this  is  a  desirable  addition. 
From  tbe  East  Indies,  and  now  in  the  Chiswick  Horti¬ 
cultural  Gardens.  It  is,  at  present,  a  tiny  plant,  not 
more  than  four  inches  high,  with  small,  heart-shaped 
leaves,  covered  with  spines.  The  flowers  are  produced 
at  the -end  of  each  shoot,  and  are  of  white  colour, 
slightly  tinged  with  pink.  It  is  a  little  gem,  and  ap¬ 
pears  likely  to  increase  freely  both  by  s^eds  and 
cuttings. 

Begonia  opulijloi'a  (Guelder-Rose-flowered). — A  desir¬ 
able  plant,  from  South  America.  Leaves  rather  large; 
flowers  pure  white,  with  deep  yellow  stamens  produced 
in  flat  corymbs,  rendering  it  very  handsome,  and  distinct 
from  any  other  Begonia. 

Begonia  velutina  (Velvet).  —  An  upright  growing, 
handsome,  soft-wooded  shrub,  with  rather  small  and 
numerous  panicles  of  pale  flesh-coloured  flowers.  Raised 
from  seed  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens.  Native  of  Orizaba, 
South  America. 

Culyptmria  hmnantha  (Blood}').  —  A  IMelastomad, 
with  noble,  handsome  foliage,  and  large,  purple-crimson 
flowers,  lasting  longer  in  bloom  tlian  Pleroma  elegans. 
From  South  America.  Requires  stove  culture.  There 
are  few  finer  plants  grown.  It  requires  only  to  be  seen 
to  bo  desired  by  all  lovers  of  fine  foliage  and  handsome 
flowers. 

Campanula  lanceolata  (Lancc-lcavcd). —  An  interest¬ 
ing  greenhouse  climber,  with  bell-shaped  flowers,  greenish- 
yellow  outside,  and  purple  inside,  spotted  with  brown. 
Native  of  Japan,  and  may,  probably,  prove  hardy. 

Cassiope  fastigiata  (Fastigiatc  or  Pointed). — A  neat, 
charming  little  plant,  from  tlio  higher  ranges  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains.  The  leaves  are  small,  bright 
green,  and  arranged  like  scales  in  four  rows  on  the 
stem  ;  flowers  drooping  like  a  small  Campanula,  and  of  a 
pure  white  colour.  It  is  a  hardy,  woody  shrub,  and  will 
thrive  well  in  a  shady  situation,  in  cool,  moist,  peaty 
soil. 

Cestrim  Regelii  (Rogcl's).  —  A  tall  -  growing  shrub, 
requiring  a  cool  stove,  or  warm  greenhouse.  Flowers 
produced  in  drooping  racemes,  and  of  a  bright  orange- 
colour  ;  very  showy,  lasting  a  long  time  when  in  bloom. 
Fronr  Guatimala,  and  a  handsome  addition  to  its  class. 

Glerudcndron  Bimgei  (IMr.  Bunge’s). — A  hardy  green¬ 
house  species,  from  the  north  of  China.  Flowers  rosy- 
purple,  produced  in  flat  corymbs,  like  the  single  C. 
fragrans,  five  to  eight  inches  across.  A  fine  plant  for  a 
glass  wall,  or  glass  house  without  lire.  Few  plants 
surpass  it  in  beauty  when  well  grown. 

BmhoLlirium  lanceulalinn  (Lance-leaved). — A  showy, 
very  ornamental,  large  shrub,  of  compact  habit,  witii 
long  spikes  of  rich  crimson  flowers,  produced  at  the  ends 
of  the  shoots,  high  above  the  handsome  foliage.  Native 
of  Chili,  and  one  of  the  strikingly-maguificent  ])lant3 
that  we  receive  now  and  then,  ranking  in  beauty  with 
such  plants  as  Clerodendron  J'allax,  and  other  such-like 
showy  plants.  Admirably  adapted  for  a  largo  con- 
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servatory.  The  baudsome-foliaged  Lomatia  ferntginca 
belongs  to  this  Order. 

!  Oesncra  DoncJdariana. — A  hybrid  between  the  two 
:  allied  genera  Gesnera  and  Gloxinia,  proving  that  they 
I  are  not  essentially  distiuet.  It  is  said  it  was  raised  in 
j  the  Glient  Botanic  Gardens,  between  Gesnera  discolor 
and  Gloxinia  ruhra.  It  has  the  foliage  and  habit  of  the 
former,  with  the  flowers  of  the  form  of  the  latter.  'They 
are  rich  crimson  in  colour,  and  are  produced  in  large 
panicles  on  the  end  of  each  shoot. 

Kolderia  Wagneriana  (Capt.  Wagner’s).  —  A  very 
liandsome  gesneraceous  plant,  with  crimson  stems  and 
tubular  red  flowers.  Native  of  Soutli  America,  and  a 
worthy,  manageable  plant ;  evergreen,  and  of  a  good 
habit.  Requires  peat  and  leaf-mould,  and  the  lieat  of  a 
moderate  stove. 

Mandirolia  RoezUi  and  M.jncturata.. —  I  know  nothing 
of  these  two  plants  further  than  this,  I  saw  them  in 
flower  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens.  They  were  sent  there 
by  M.  Van  IToutte,  from  Ghent.  He  stated,  if  I 
recollect  right,  that  they  had  come  up  amongst  some 
Orchids  from  South  America.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they 
are  two  pretty  plants,  and,  as  they  flower  at  this  time  of 
tlie  year,  they  are  an  agreeable  addition  to  our  autumn¬ 
flowering  stove  plants.  'They  are  soft-wooded,  evergreen, 
stove  plants,  with  small  foliage,  and  pretty,  small 
Gloxinia-liko  flowers,  produced  abundantly  from  tlie 
axils  of  the  leaves.  'The  colour  a  pale  pink.  M. 
picturata  is  spotted  and  stained  with  a  deeper  hue. 
They  are  worth  inquiring  after.  T.  Appleby. 

(To  he  cunlinned.) 


PROPAGATION  OF  TILE  ORANGE  TRIBE. 

(^Oonliitiied  from  GvI.  XIV.,  page  -IDS.) 

By  Cuttings. — This  is  the  best  method  to  obtain 
small,  early-fruiting,  handsome  plants,  especially  adapted 
to  grow  in  small  pots  and  greenhouses  of  moderate 
dimensions.  This  mode  was  formerly  much  more 
practised  in  England  and  Scotland  than  at  present.  Mr. 
Henderson  describes  his  success  in  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Memoirs  so  particularly  and  well,  that  I 
cannot  do  our  readers  a  greater  service  that  quoting 
his  description  of  his  method.  He  says,  “  'Take  the 
strongest  young  shoots,  and  also  a  quantity  of  the 
two-year-old  shoots ;  these  may  be  cut  in  lengths  from 
nine  inches  to  eighteen  inches.  'Take  the  leaves  of  the 
I  lower  part  of  each  cutting  to  the  extent  of  about  live 
j  inches,  allowing  the  leaves  above  that  to  remain  un- 
i  touched  ;  then  cut  right  across,  under  an  eye,  and  make 
a  small  incision  in  an  angular  direction  on  the  bottom 
of  each  cutting.  When  the  cuttings  are  thus  prepared, 
take  a  pot  and  fill  it  with  sand ;  size  the  cuttings  so 
that  the  short  ones  may  be  altogether,  and  those  that 
are  taller  in  a  different  pot.  'Then,  with  a  small  dibble, 
plant  them  about  five  inches  deep  in  the  sand,  and  give 
a  good  watering  overhead  to  settle  the  sand  about  them. 
Let  them  stand  a  day  or  two  in  a  shady  place.  Have 
a  frame  ready  with  a  good  bottom-heat,  and  plunge  the 
pots  to  the  brim.  Shade  them  well  with  a  double 
mat,  which  may  remain  till  they  have  struck  root; 
when  rooted,  take  the  sand  and  the  cuttings  out  of 
the  pots,  and  plant  them  into  single  pots  in  the 
following  compost: — One  part  of  a  light  brown  mould 
from  a  piece  of  ground  that  has  not  been  cropped  or 
manured  for  many  years ;  one  part  peat  earth,  such  as 
is  used  for  growing  Heaths;  two  parts  of  river  sand,  or 
pit  sand,  if  it  be  free  from  mineral  substances;  and  one 
part  of  rotten  hotbed  dung,  with  one  p8,rt  of  rotten 
leaves  of  trees.  Mix  them  all  together  so  as  to  form  a 
,1  compost  soil  of  uniform  quality.  When  all  are  potted 
j  off,  plunge  them  again  in  the  frame,  and  shade  them 
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^  for  four  or  five  weeks,  or  till  they  are  taken  fresh  root  in 
I  the  pot;  they  may  then  bo  exposed  to  the  light.  From 
;  various  experiments,  I  found  that  pieces  of  two-year-old 
j  wood  struck  quite  well;  and  in  place,  therefore,  of  putting 
in  cuttings  six  or  eight  inches  long,  I  have  taken  off 
cuttings  from  ten  inches  to  two  feet  long,  and  struck 
:  them  with  equal  success.  Although  I  at  first  began  to 
put  in  cuttings  only  in  the  month  of  August,  I  now  put 
^  them  in  at  any  time  of  the  year,  except  when  the  ])lants 
;  are  making  young  wood.  By  giving  them  a  gentle 
bottom-heat,  and  covering  them  with  a  hand-light,  they 
will  generally  strike  root  in  seven  w^eeks  or  two 
months.  'The  Citron  is  most  easily  struck,  and  is  the 
quickest  grown.  I,  therefore,  frequently  strike  jfieces 
eighteen  inches  long,  and,  as  soon  as  they  are  struck  and 
have  taken  roots  in  their  new  pots,  they  ai-e  grafted  with 
other  sorts  which  grow  freely.  I  am  not  particular  as  to 
the  time  either  of  striking  cuttings  or  of  grafting.” 
j  Such  is  the  very  graj)hic  and  complete  description 
’  given  by  the  practicer  himself  of  this  successful  mode 
!  of  propagating  the  Orange  tribe  by  cuttings.  I  have 
I  notliing  to  add  to  it,  except,  that  as  every  one  may  not 
!  have  a  frame  and  other  conveniences  on  a  large  scale, 

[  there  are  two  other  ways  of  striking  cuttings  more 
i  suitable  for  parties  with  limited  conveniences.  'The 
\  first  is,  to  take  young  cuttings  as  soon  as  they  have 
done  growing  and  the  lower  end  has  become  a  little 
,  hardened.  Prepare  these  cuttings  in  the  same  way  as 
I  Mr.  Henderson  describes  above.  Insert  them  with  a 
i  dibble  in  pure,  light,  sandy  loam,  drained  with  a  layer 
I  of  broken  potsherds  at  bottom.  Let  each  cutting  touch 
I  this  drainage,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  emission  of 
j  roots.  When  all  arc  inserted,  give  a  good  watering  to 
I  settle  the  earth  firmly  and  closely  to  each  cutting.  'Then 
i  place  around  the  cuttings,  close  to  the  pot  side,  a  few 
j  small,  clean  sticks,  so  placed  that  they  will  prop  the 
[  leaves  away  from  touching  the  bell-glass  with  which  the 
cuttings  should  be  covered.  'This  bell-gless  should 
never  be  taken  off,  excepting  to  wipe  off  the  damps 
occasionally,  and  to  remove  any  decaying  leaves.  Place 
them  in  heat,  and  in  tw'O  months  such  as  will  grow 
will  be  rooted.  'The  other  method  is,  to  use  cuttings 
■  made  the  previous  year,  putting  them  in  similarly  in 
j  autumn,  and  placing  them  in  a  cold  frame  for  the 
i  winter  till  the  lower  end  of  each  cutting  is  calloused 
'  over ;  then  give  them  a  little  heat,  and  roots  will  be 
‘  formed,  when  they  will  push  freely,  and  require  potting 
off  into  single  pots.  'These  two  methods  may  be  practised 
j  by  any  amateur  possessing  cuttings,  a  bell-glass,  and 
a  suitable  sized  pot. 

'The  Otaheite  Orange,  a  dwarf,  small  fruited  variety, 
is  propagated  freely  enough  by  either  of  these  methods. 
Kept  afterwards  in  small  pot,  they  form  Orange-trees  in 
miniature,  which  are  very  handsome,  and  suitable  for  the 
front  stages  of  the  greenhouse.  'T.  Appleby. 

(To  he  continued.) 


COTTAGERS’  GARDENS  AND  THEIR 
PRODUCE. 

As  some  little  discussion  has  arisen  of  late  respecting 
the  term  Cottage  Gardener,  or,  rather,  on  what  may  be 
defined  as  cottagers’  productions  at  a  Horticultural  Show, 
I  am  induced  to  oiler  a  few  remarks,  obtained  by  ob¬ 
serving  the  general  bearing  the  question  assumes  at  the 
Horticultural  Shows  in  this  country,  one  of  which,  at 
Maidstone,  being,  perhaps,  in  as  flourishing  a  condition 
as  any  provincial  society  of  a  like  kind  in  the  kingdom. 
Now,  at  this  show,  a  wider  latitude  is  given  to  the  term 
“  Cottager”  than  Mr.  Beaton  ascribes  to  be  justly  duo 
to  that  class:  exhibitors  not  being  in  any  way  restricted 
by  their  employment  and  a  gentleman’s  gardener;  not 
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beiug  debarred  from  showing  bis  garden  produce,  and 
competing  with  a  neighbour  having  a  less  dignified 
employment;  but  in  this  district  the  advantages  are  not 
so  important  as  might  bo  expected.  Spade  husbandry, 
or  gardening  on  a  largo  scale,  has  made  most  of  the 
routine  duties  of  horticulture  pretty  well  known,  espcci-  j 
ally  the  most  common  operations;  digging  by  the  acre  j 
being  done  to  an  extent  nearly  equalling  the  ploughing  j 
around  us,  and  grafting  and  budding  the  various  i'ruit- 
trees  being  mostly  done  by  labouring  men,  as  well  as  j 
I  he  rearing,  planting,  and  pruning  of  small  fruits  and  ; 
other  things ;  and  there  is  no  horticultural  produce  j 
I  which  receives  so  close  attention  as  the  Hop  does;  its  | 
experienced  cultivator  being  able  to  tell  whether  the 
])lant  looks  better,  or  worse,  one  day  than  it  did  two  days 
before  that;  and  the  various  diseases  to  which  it  is; 
liable  having  all  here  the  subjects  of  experiments,  with  ; 
a  view  to  remedy  or  prevent  them.  1  know  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  jdanter,  who  was  said  to  expend  several  hundreds  of  \ 
jiounds,  last  year,  in  cll’ecting  a  cure  for  the  blight  in  bis 
Hops,  soft-soap  and  tobacco  being  the  principal  sub¬ 
stances  used.  This  operation,  of  course,  could  not  bo 
done  without  being  witnessed  by  the  cottagers  around; 
and  their  general  acquaintance  with  varieties  of  fruits, 
and  the  peculiarities  attached  to  them,  tends  to  mak'e 
them  very  formidable  opponents  in  an  ojicn  class ;  for  I 
have  seen  as  good  Morelia  Cherries  in  a  cottager’s 
garden  as  ever  I  saw  elsewhere,  and  Apples,  Pears,  and 
several  other  fruits,  equally  fine. 

Now,  where  all  the  most  useful  operations  of  culture 
are  going  on  around  him,  the  latest  imported  Irish 
labourer  to  a  bricklayer  pretty  soon  may  become  a  com¬ 
petitor  with  the  best  in  the  parish.  It  need,  therefore, 
afford  little  surprise,  to  learn  that  the  cottagers’  produc¬ 
tions  at  our  Horticultural  Show  equal  in  quality  that  of 
the  subscribers’  in  many  things,  exotic  articles  alone 
excepted. 

This  is  the  bright  side  of  the  question,  which  admits 
of  little  dispute  ;  and  then  the  inquiry  arises.  Have  the 
number  of  exhibitors  increased  the  last  half-dozen 
years  ?  I  fear  not.  A  few,  more  spirited  than  the  rest, 
and,  probably,  more  favoured,  too,  have  contrived,  by 
some  of  those  preparatory  measures  known  to  all  expe¬ 
rienced  exhibitors,  to  usurp  to  themselves  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  prizes  given,  so  that  the  names  we  are 
apt  to  see  ticketed  up  as  receivers  of  prizes  aie  very 
often  repetitions  of  former  shows.  To  say  this  is 
unjust,  would  be  using  too  severe  a  term  ;'  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  unfortunate,  and  tends  to  prevent  some  praise¬ 
worthy  cottagers  showing,  by  the  fact  that  they  think 
they  have  no  chance  with  the  favourite  ones,  who,  by- 
the-by,  may,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  do,  act  with  jierfect 
integrity  in  the  matter,  and  are  every  way  eligible  to 


think  it  could  be  remedied  in  this  case  ;  but  J  have 
often  heard  it  remarked  by  gentlemen  visiting  the  Show, 
“  What  excellent  productions!  but  bow  few  exhibitors! 
1  wish  so-and-so  would  show.”  There  was  no  lack  of 
j)roduce,  but  so  much  of  it  came  from  the  same  hands. 
Nevertheless,  with  all  those  disadvantages,  added  to 
several  weeks  of  very  dry,  hot  weather,  the  Sliow  on  the 
12th  of  September  was  an  excellent  one  in  most  re¬ 
spects,  vegetables  and  fruits  both  being  good.  But  the 
flowers  gave  tokens  of  the  dry  weather  being  too  much 
for  them, — the  DaMixs,  especially,  being  small,  com])ared 
to  former  years.  Good  fruits,  however,  were  to  be 
found  in  tolerable  abundance,  and  vegetables  were  also 
good,  including  Lettuce,  which,  after  a  period  of  dry 
weather,  is  not  always  so  good  as  in  more  nioist  weather. 
Ccdiliflower  was  most  deficient,  and  Celery  was  not  so 
good  as  usual ;  while  Potatoes  and  Onions  wore  both 
fine,  as  were  also  Bed  Cabbage,  Kidney  Beans,  and  some 
other  things. 
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Certain  privileges  arc  accorded  to  cottagers  at  the  ] 
shows :  no  subscription  is  required,  and  a  greater 
number  of  extra  prizes  are  given  than  amongst  the 
general  subscribers.  The  show  is  also  open  to  them 
after  a  specified  time.  'There  are  two  shows,  one  in 
June,  the  other  in  September;  the  latter  is  held  in  the 
large  market-room  ;  the  former  in  a  field,  commanding  a 
fine  view  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  is  so  well 
attended,  that  the  Committee  usually  take  about  one 
hundred  pounds  at  the  gate, — no  despicable  sum  for  a 
provincial  show.  Of  course,  the  usual  attractions  of  a 
fete  are  added,  as  military  bands,  &c. — a  second  Chis¬ 
wick,  in  fact;  the  garden  and  grounds  of  the  latter 
being  very  well  compensated  for  by  the  richness  of  the 
landscape  around,  second  to  none,  perhaps,  in  the 
kingdom,  for  the  variety  and  quality  of  the  produce ; 
and,  I  need  hardly  add,  that  the  votaries  of  fashion 
make  it  their  duty  to  be  there,  and,  altogether,  aideasant 
afternoon  is  often  siicnt,  the  elements  being  invariably 
propitious,  and  are  looked  for  as  being  such,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  they  are  booked  the  reverse  for  Chiswick. 
Of  the  quality  of  the  things  exhibited,  little  need  be 
said  beyond  that,  for  a  provincial  show,  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  good. 

As  cottagers  and  cottagers’  gardens  are  my.  subject  at 
present,  I  may  say,  that  the  tent,  or  department  where 
their  produce  is  exhibited,  receives  as  much  attention  as 
any,  and  deservedly  so  ;  and  a  stroll  through  the  country 
will  convince  a  stranger  that  cottagers,  as  a  class,  have 
often  chances  of  producing  as  good  o  ops  as  any  one. 
Apples,  which  are  this  season  a  very  irregular  crop,  are 
most  plentiful  on  the  trees  in  cottagers’  gardens;  and  a 
Plum,  Morelia  Cherry,  or  Apricot,  planted  against  the 
gable-end  of  a  cottage,  often  produces  as  fine  fruit  as 
can  be  seen  anywhere,  although  its  branches  may  not 
be  trained  with  that  matliematical  ]irecision  which 
formed  the  criterion  of  young  gardener's  skill  in  years 
long  since  gone  by.  These  advantages  result,  probably, 
in  the  adaptation  of  the  district  to  the  growth  of  hardy 
fruits ;  but  I  am  far  from  thinking  it  the  best  suited  for 
Apjdes:  on  the  contrary,  there  are  more  unhealthy  trees, 
and  orchards  in  a  consumptive  state,  than  might  be 
expected,  and,  certainly,  more  than  in  many  other  dis¬ 
tricts.  But  tbo  cottagers’  trees,  as  a  whole,  are  more 
exempt  than  the  more  extensive  growers;  and  their 
pursuits  being  mostly  identical,  the  cottagers  have  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  grafts  or  buds  of  the  most 
approved  sorts  in  the  district ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
some  kinds  are  better  suited  than  others  for  certain  soils 
and  situations,  oven  only  a  few  miles  apart  Good 
hedges  are  also  an  ornament  to  a  garden  where  that 
fence  is  used ;  hut  I  cannot,  in  a  general  way,  compli¬ 
ment  the  cottager  in  that  respect;  some  are  neat;  but 
usually,  much  value  is  placed  on  a  garden,  be  it  ever, 
so  small;  while  tboso  who  have  a  more  extensive 
one  contrive  to  make  a  few  shillings  each  year  from 
something  or  other.  Of  course,  no  prudent  man  sells 
anything  that  he  can  economically  use  liimself. 

In  regard  to  cottagers’  prizes  at  a  Horticultural  Show, 

I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  such  shows  ought  to 
bo  more  numerous,  in  order  that  the  more  diffident 
might  be  induced  to  compete ;  for,  as  stated  above,  a 
few  individuals,  iavoured  by  circumstances,  might  usurp 
all  the  prizes  at  the  general  show  of  a  country  town, 
and  only  confer  on  them  a  just  amount  of  credit;  yet, 
at  a  small  village  show,  where  limits  are  placed  to  the 
abodes  of  the  competitors,  a  fair  share  of  competition 
will  be  found  to  exist,  and,  no  doubt,  all  will  go  on  well. 

It  is  a  poor  excuse  to  abandon  a  show  because  one 
dishonourable  individual  unjustly  obtains  a  prize  by 
exhibiting  borrowed  produce.  'J’ho  act  itself,  when 
known,  is  a  sufficient  punish  incut  to  the  pciqiotrator, 
without  further  measures;  and  his  cximlsiou  ought  to 
satisfy  the  other  members;  but,  somehow,  we  often  bear 
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of  these  shows,  stavtin"  with  great  promise,  continue  a 
very  few  years,  and  die  away,  in  consequence  of  acts  like 
j  the  above,  or  other  systems  of  corruption,  which  are  said 
1  to  creep  in,  or  are  suspected  to  do  so.  The  counten- 
I  ance  and  siqiport  of  some  inilucntial  individual  will 
I  often  carry  out  such  a  show  well ;  and  I  could 
j  point  out  some  that  have  existed  in  a  healthy  state  for  a 
<  great  many  years,  and  an  evident  improvement  in  the 
'  garden  cultivation  of  the  district  is  the  result. 

1  will  not  here  enter  into  the  details  of  what  constitutes 
i  a  cottager  in  the  sense  understood  as  qualified  to  exhibit 
garden  produce  in  that  class ;  but  I  must  certainly  protest 
against  depriving  garden  labourers  of  doing  so,  unless 
some  special  reason  can  bo  urged  against  them  on  other 
causes.  An  ordinary  working  man,  in  many  gentlemens’ 
gardens,  has  certainly  advantages  of  obtaining  cuttings 
or  slips  of  flowering  plants,  which  are  not  so  easily 
obtained  by  those  whose  employment  may  be  elsewhere ; 
but  the  majority  of  vegetables,  fruits,  &c.,  are  so  well 
known,  and  their  varieties  so  well  appreciated,  that  it  is 
questionable  if  the  best  are  not  oflener  found  in  the 
cottager’s  garden  than  in  that  of  the  more  opulent. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  such  things  as 
aftbrd  many  varieties, — the  Cabbage  tribe,  for  instance. 
Peas,  Onions,  Lettuce,  &c. ;  and  although  these  things 
may  often  be  found  crowded  in  an  unbecoming  man¬ 
ner,  still  the  varieties  are  the  same.  But  in  admitting 
labourers  in  a  garden  to  compete  with  others,  I  would 
certainly  not  sanction  those  doing  so  who  have  any 
charge,  or  power,  for  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in¬ 
dividual  to  have  moi'e  advantages  than  others,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  is  fitted  for  a  higher  class.  But  1  leave  others 
to  draw  the  line  of  distinction,  for  local  interest  ought, 
in  all  cases,  to  be  consulted  first,  and,  no  doubt,  are  best 
done  by  those  on  the  spot.  One  thing,  certainly,  all  will 
agree  in,  that  such  societies,  or  shows,  be  they  under  the 
patronage  of  one  great  man,  or  supported  by  a  com¬ 
munity,  tend  to  improve  the  gardening  of  the  district 
they  are  in,  and,  consequently,  deserve  all  the  encourage¬ 
ment  that  can  be  given ;  and  as  it  is  not  an  expensive 
aft'air  commencing  such  a  thing,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  wealthy  will  come  forward  and  assist  their  poorer 
neighbours,  in  a  case  wherein  the  benefits  accruing  being 
of  a  national  kind,  calculated  alike  to  improve  the  mind 
and  benefit  the  circumstance^  of  those  around  them.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  another  year  will  see  these  objects 
greatly  multiplied.  J.  Hobson. 


USE  OF  CALISTEGIA  PUBESOENS. 

Wiiri  your  permission,  I  will  give  my  opinion  of  a  climber 
called  “  Cdlisteghi  pulesceiis,”  from  China,  differing,  in  some 
3neasure,  from  the  opinion  expressed  by  you  in  No.  214, 
Yol.  X.  of  The  Cottage  Gaedener.  I  recommend  it 
particularly  to  those  who  have  unsightly  out-houses  in  their 
flower-gardens,  from  which  I  suffer  myself.  Having  obtained 
one  of  these  plants,  three  years  ago,  in  a  pot,  in  which  it 
certainly  does  not  flourish,  I  planted  it  under  a  wooden 
balcony  in  a  southerly  asi^ect ;  there  it  grew  and  flowered 
luxuriantly.  Early  i.n  this  spring,  I  planted  it  from  a 
rockery  throughout  the  lengtli  of  the  out  houses,  placing 
arches  for  it  to  climb  over;  also  under  Apple-trees  that 
grew  in  the  flower-garden,  to  hide  the  nakedness  of  the 
stems  ;  therefore,  it  was  planted  in  every  aspect  open  to  the 
sun.  I  must  give  you  to  understand,  that  I  do  not  rely 
entirely  iq>ou  this  climber,  but  accompany  it  with  the 
Convolvaliis  major.  Nasturtiums  of  various  colours,  together 
with  Sweet  and  Taiijerc  Peas.  From  the  rockery,  a  raised 
border  is  carried  throughout,  planted  with  ornamental 
shrubs,  mixed  with  Mignonette  and  other  sweet  flowers, 
such  as  German,  Sloc/cs.  I  have  lately  added  Gvo  more 
attractions'- to  the  vest,  Viz,  Honegsuckle  and  White  Jasmine, 
raised  easily  from  cuttings. 

1  consider  the  double  Oalistegia  puhescens  preferable  to 
the  single  one,  as  the  blossom  assimilates  to  that  of  the 


Oleander,  to  my  fancy,  at  least ;  of  course  it  has  not  the 
sweet  odour  of  that  plant. 

I  omitted  to  mention  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  the 
garden,  which  is  much  like  bog-earth,  having  been  under 
cultui’o  beyond  100  years,  very  black.  Ithododendrons 
flourish  in  it.  The  subsoil,  a  clayey,  loamy,  will  crumble  in 
tlic  hand.  Three  years  since  I  had  it  double- trenched 
throughout.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  grow  vigorously.  — 
Suburban. 


RAISING  ASTER  SEED  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Beaton,  in  Ins  article  on  Asters,  states  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  seed  ripened  here  should  not  he  as  good  as 
that  imported  from  Germany.  I  take  the  liberty,  therefore, 
of  wi'iting  to  say  (to  prove  that  IMr.  Beaton  is  right),  that  I 
took  the  first  prize  for  German  Asters,  at  the  last  Teddiug- 
ton  Show,  with  some  Asters  raised  from  some  of  my  own 
seed,  and  that  the  seed  originnUg  came  from  a  garden  fifty- 
six  miles  north  of  Edinburgli.  My  China  and  German 
A.sters  were  pronounced  by  Mr.  Kinghorn,  and  many  other 
eminent  gardeners,  to  be  far  superior  to  any  yet  grown  ;  in 
fact,  perfect.  I  bought,  last  autumn,  some  seed  abi’oad,  and 
also  some  in  London.  The  seed  bought  abroad  has  not 
produced  first-rate  blooms,  and  the  seed  purchased  in 
London  is  worthless. — A  Subscriber,  Twickenham. 

r.S. — I  have  had  one  bloom  of  a  purple  China  Aster  this 
season  14|  inches  in  circumference. 


STOCKS  FOR  PEACH-TREES. 

I  FIND  stated,  at  page  320,  in  The  Cottage  Gardener 
of  the  3 1st  July,  that  Peach-trees  on  their  own  roots  will 
stand  rougher  treatment  than  those  worked  upon  the  usual 
stocks.  Now,  after  many  yeai's  practice,  and  numerous 
opportunities  of  judging  of  the  capabilities  of  both  systems, 
I  am  in  the  full  belief  that  all  that  has  been  written,  since 
the  commencement  of  “  Loudon’s  Magazine  ”  on  this  subject, 
is  nothing  but  a  pack  of  nonsense.  Did  you  ever  see  or 
hear  of  Peach-trees  going  wholly  oif  at  their  union  with 
the  stock  ?  I  never  did,  with  the  exception  of  young  trees 
being  killed  by  the  frost.  I  attribute  the  sole  cause  to  the 
following.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
half  the  Peach-trees  out-of-doors  are  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  know  nothing  about  their  proper  treatment.  2nd,  They 
are  planted  in  .situations  where  they  ought  not  to  be  placed  ; 
and  are  growing  in  borders  more  suitable  for  Vines  than  for 
Peach-trees.  Succeeding  admirably,  perhaps,  for  two  or 
three  years,  under  favoiu’able  seasons,  till  a  wet,  cold  autumn 
is  succeeded  by  late  spring  frosts,  and  then  all  is  over. 

Peach-trees  will  stand  much  frost,  if  dry,  and  under 
cover  ;  as  an  instance,  I  have,  in  May,  run  my  hand  along 
behind  the  trellis  and  the  glass,  and  torn  the  young  shoots 
away  when  the  leaves  were  frozen  to  the  glass,  without  the 
shoots  being  injured.  You  may  rely  on  it,  that  the  glass  will 
do  the  same  for  them  that  this  late  season  has  done  for  the 
Pears — do  away  with  much  of  the  absurdity  about  stocks 
for  either. 

Peach-trees,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  pruned  three 
times  in  the  season ;  the  principal  pruning,  without  delay,  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Not  a  shoot  that  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  absolutely  necessary  for  the  following  seasmi  should 
be  left.  The  next,  pruning  just  before  the  sap  rises,  at 
which  time  shorten  in  what  shoots  require  it,  and  clear 
away  any  one  that  ivas  overlooked  in  the  autumn ;  and, 
thirdly,  wlien  you  are  going  over  the  disbudding  for  the  first 
time,  just  after  the  fruit  is  safely  set,  cut  out  any  shoots  not 
required,  that  may  have  been  left  where  there  were  doubts 
of  the  fruit  setting  ;  and  I  would  rather  thin  out  the  flower- 
buds  than  leave  a  load  of  useless  fruit  till  after  they  were 
stoned.  But  to  ray  text — 

Suppose  you  raise  Peach-trees  from  stones,  what  will 
you  gain  by  it?  To  begin,  you  will  lose  two  or  three  years  ; 
and  then,  ten  chances  to  one  but  you  get  disappointed,  by 
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finding  out  at  the  end  Umtyou  have  been  nursing  rubbish. 
Ahy  not  luirchase  maiden-trees,  warranted  from  trees  true 
I  to  tlieir  names?  and  stopped  in  the  way  Mr.  Beaton  recom- 
j  mends,  M  hich  trees,  if  properly  treated,  and  potted,  say  the 
;  middle  of  October,  and  then  the  pots  plunged  in  a  little 
bottom-heat,  with  a  mat,  or,  what  is  equally  good,  a  few 
branches  placed  over  them,  just  to  keep  the  sun,  not  the  air, 
from  them,  till  their  roots  get  established ;  and,  as  soon  as 
this  was  the  case,  you  cannot  let  their  tops  have  too  much 
exposure.  If  the  above  is  attended  to,  I  am  certain  you 
will  have  better  trees  than  those  kept  in  pots  that  I  have 
seen  this  season,  more  like  mops  than  bearing  trees,  jmce 
a  crow)i  {which  a  Scotch  echo  7vhispc7's,  too  7Huch),  and 
will,  with  ordinary  treatment,  have  a  good  crop  the  first 
season. 


I  enclose  a  sketch  of  four  trees ;  the  stocks  of  the  Peach- 
trees  are  now,  at  least,  fifty  years  of  age.  A  look  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  union  betwixt  them  is  just  as 
unhappy  as  the  complainers  about  proper  stocks  couhl  wish  ; 
but  to  show,  that  however  hard  their  struggles  have  been  to 
keep  togetber,  there  are  shoots  on  No.  4,  of  this  season,  four 
to  six  feet  in  length;  and  the  other  three  are  quite  as  strong  I 
as  I  want  them  ;  and  I  will  back  these  four  veterans  against  ' 
any  four  of  the  same  age,  on  their  own  roots,  growing  in  | 
one  place,  to  produce,  say  a  do^^en  or  more  fruit,  at  the  first  : 
Society’s  Show  in  July,  or  the  Regent’s  Park;  to  be  judged 
by  quality  and  size,  according  to  those  varieties,  the  loser  to 
pay  a  reasonable  sura  to  the  Benevolent  Institution  for 
Destitute  Gardeners.  (The  following  is  a  i'air  example  of  the 
sketches  sent  by  Mr.  Fergusson.) 


I  was  much  amused  on  reading.  In  the  leading  article  of 
the  Chronicle  of  the  15th,  the  amozinj  and  wonderful  doings 
of  my  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Gordon,  at  the  Horticultural 
Society’s  Gardens.  It  reminds  me  of  an  old  master  I  had, 
who,  the  autumn  before  I  went  to  the  place,  had  had  two 
Vineries  erected,  which  were  quite  a  new  affair  for  him  ;  and, 
without  romancing,  I  fully  believe  that  half  of  his  time,  in 
June  and  July  following,  was  taking  up  measuring  and  re¬ 
measuring  the  growth  of  the  Vines  planted  in  them.  Now, 
I  suspect  Mr.  Gordon  is  equally  as  enthusiastic  after  this 
new  toy,  and  that  if  he  was  to  give  us  an  exact  account  of  his 
valuable  time  bestowed  on  the  principal  crop,  which  I  see 
does  not  reach  two  hundred  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  will 
not  realize,  if  sent  to-morrow  to  a  salesman  in  Covent 
Garden,  £5  ;  it  would  not,  therefore,  I  fancy,  be  equivalent  to 
Mr.  Gordon’s  time.  Peaches  in  pots  are  like  Afines  in  pots, 
— useful  in  their  place,  but  will  never  equal  established  trees 
for  general  cultivation,  will  require  double  extra  attention, 
and  fall  below  them  either  for  size  and  quantity  of  fruit ; 
and,  if  care  is  not  taken,  in  equality  also. 

In  1850, 1  sent  900,  in  August,  to  London  at  one  time,  but 
I  found  it  too  many  Peaches  for  Covent  Garden ;  ;but  I  have 
frequently,  since,  sent  double  what  is  mentioned  in  the 
Chronicle,  and  have  501  Peaches,  within  six  feet  of  where  I 
am,  that  will  be  sent  off  to-morrow.  I  find,  by  my  book,  that 
I  sent  Peaches,  ripened  without  fire-heat,  to  London,  in 
1851,  on  the  17th  July;  1852,  :30th  July;  185:3,  1st  August; 
1854,  1st  August;  1855,  21st  August;  but  I  generally  have 
gathered  a  few  at  least  a  week  before  those  I  sent  to 
London,  Besides,  this  is  a  very  late  place  ;  and  no  Peaches 
will  ripen  out-of-doors,  at  least,  such  as  the  Itoyul  George,  in 
a  season  like  this. 

I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  my  object  in  sending  the 


above  is  not  to  condemn  the  pot  system,  but  to  show  that 
it  is  only  suitable  under  circumstances  ;  and  for  gentlemen 
to  bear  in  mind  that  it  requii'es  knowledge  and  care,  even 
to  grow  them — and,  after  all,  it  reflects  much  credit  on  Mr. 
Gordon  for  taking  such  a  lively  interest  in  helpmg  to  bring 
out  what  will  be  really  very  useful  and  interesting  to  many. 
In  fact,  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  founder  of  the  Society. 

S.  Fergussor,  Stowe,  Buckingham. 


TROPCEOLUM  MACROPHYLLUM. 

I  AM  rather  surprised  that  Mr.  Beaton,  or  some  other  of 
your  indefatigable  coadjutors,  have  not  before  this  recom¬ 
mended  this  delightful  plant  for  flower-garden  decoration. 
As  a  centrical  plant  in  geometrical  flower-beds,  I  know  of 
nothing  to  equal  it,  as  it  far  surpasses  standard  Roses, 
Fuchsias,  or  Geraniums,  which  we  frequently  see  used  for 
such  purposes. 

This  Tropocolum  can,  with  the  greatest  facility,  be  trained 
into  any  form  that  may  be  desired,  and  will .  cover,  with 
great  rapidity,  a  wire  trellis  of  considerable  dimensions  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  its  curiously-pretty  scarlet 
flowers  tipped  with  green.  I  have  it,  at  this  moment,  one 
mass  of  bloom,  with  every  appearance  of  continuing  so 
until  the  latest  period  when  the  flow'er-garden  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  attractive. 

It  also  forms  a  strikingly  beautiful  object  as  a  single  plant 
on  the  lawn,  tr.ained,  of  course,  to  a  wire  stand  or  trellis. 

But,  as  variety  is  evidently  essential  in  flower-gardening, 
can  any  of  your  correspondents  kindly  inform  me  if  they 
are  acquainted  with  any  other  'I'ropceolum,  or  other  plant. 
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that  would  equally  well  answer  the  purposes  I  hare  alluded  | 
to  ?  I  have  tried  the  Maiirandya  Barclayana,  &c.,  hut  with  j 
indifferent  success,  as  they  did  not  llower  sufficiently  pro¬ 
fusely  to  he  very  effective. 

Such  Tropccolums  as  JarrcUii,  Brachyceras,  &c.,  will  not 
do,  as  tlieir  time  for  flowering  is  early  spring,  and  they  are, 
besides,  not  sufficiently  robust  in  habit  for  open  air  flowering. 

The  Tropwohmi  macrophyllinn  increases  itself  by  undei'- 
ground  tubers,  which  should  be  taken  up  about  tlie  end  of 
October,  kept  during  winter,  potted,  and  started  in  April, 
and  planted  out  about  the  same  time  as  other  bedding 
plants,  viz.  at  the  end  of  IMay. — P.  G. 


have  a  tree  of  this  variety  which  has  been  planted  many 
years.  It  generally  bears  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  which  falls 
prematurely,  and  the  Plums  are  very  small.  The  tree  is 
very  much  without  leaves.  The  soil  it  now  has  is  that  of  a 
common  kitchen-garden,  neither  chalky  nor  gravelly,  with  a 
cool  bottom. — A  Co>;stant  Reaber.” 

[The  soil  on  which  the  Winesour  Plum  succeeds  best  is 
limestone ;  indeed,  some  say  it  will  not  prosper  on  any 
other.  We  know  many  good  soils  where,  after  flourishing 
for  a  few  years,  it  invariably  languishes.  Look  to  the  roots 
of  your  tree;  perhaps  your  soil,  which  you  say  has  a  cool 
bottom,  is  too  retentive  of  moisture.] 


I 


i 


I 
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TECOMA  .TASMINOIDES. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

GARDENING. 

MINIATURE  ROCKERY.  ! 

“  Could  you  inform  me  as  to  the  most  suitable  method  of  i 
forming  a  small  Rockery,  to  be  placed  under  a  bell-glass  in  i 
the  window,  and  which  of  the  British  Ferns  would  be  most  1 
adapted  for  it  ?  I  liave  several  of  the  Ferns  growing  very  | 
freely  in  pots  in  the  window,  -which,  if  eligible,  I  intend 
placing  in  the  Rockery.  They  are  the  Asplenium  Tiicho-  j 
manes,  A.  alternifolium,  A.  ruta-muraria.  A,  lanceolatum,  j 
Cystopteres  fragilis,  Polystichum  Lonchitis.  Also,  a  few  Al-  | 
pine  flowering  plants,  among  which  are  Saxifraga  stellaris,  ; 
S.  nivalis,  and  Cotyledon  umbilicus,  from  Snowdon  and  I 
neighbourhood. — John  Cockcroft.” 

[The  great  difficulty  of  forming  such  a  Rockery  as  you 
require  is  the  exceedingly  small  space.  The  best  material 
is  either  pumice-stone,  or  the  Derbyshire  tufa.  To  form  a 
foundatioir  for  such  a  tiny  Rockery,  you  may  use  clinkers 
(vitrifled  coal  ashes),  filling  in  the  spaces  with  Portland 
cement.  If  you  cannot  get  pumice,  or  tufa,  you  might  form 
the  Rockery  with  clinkers  or  scoriocs,  entirely  covering  it  I 
with  the  cement  laid  on  with  a  brush.  Form  a  pyramid,  ! 
leaving  uneqtral  surfaces,  rock-like,  to  hold  a  small  portion  of  j 
a  compost  of  peat  earth,  such  as  Heaths  grow  in,  and  leaf-  i 
mould,  mixed  with  irounded  brick.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
minute  directions  how  to  build  the  rock ;  yorr  must  exercise 
your  own  taste,  and  aim  at  forming  such  a  rocky  appearance 
as  to  look  like  piles  of  natural  rocks  in  miniature,  with  here 
and  there  bold  projections,  which  projections  will  leave  hol¬ 
lows,  in  which  the  plants  may  be  placed. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  successful  in  growing 
British  Ferns  in  pots  in  your  windows.  Select  from  your  ! 
stock,  for  your  Rockery,  to  be  placed  under  your  bell-glass, 
the  following,  Asplenium  Trichomnnes,  A.  ruta-muraria,  A. 
lanceolatum,  and  procure  Grammitis  cetcrach,  Adiantum  Ca- 
plllus-veneris,  Adiantum  pedatum,  and  Allosorus  crispus.  j 
Your  Saxifrayes  would  spread  too  much,  but  Colytedon  vm-  \ 
hilicus  might  answer.  No  i^lants,  however,  do  so  well  under  ! 
a  bell-glass  or  Wardian  case  as  Ferns. 

Have  you  really  met  with  (growing  wild)  in  your  locality, 
the  Asplenium  alternifolium,  and  Polystichum  Lonchites't  If 
you  have,  send  us  word  whore  and  when  you  found  them ;  ; 
we  shall  be  greatly  obliged.  The  flrst  is  too  rare  and  tender  j 
to  venture  in  your  bell-glass ;  and  the  second  grows  too  j 
large, — and,  besides,  is  rather  apt  to  damp  ott'  in  so  confined  j 
a  situation.  ! 

Wlien  you  have  planted  your  Rockery,  give  it  a  good  j 
watering,  and  place  it  in  the  shade  for  a  few  days  without 
the  bell-glass.  Then  put  on  the  glass,  and  let  it  remain  for 
a  fortnight,  then  take  it  off,  and  if  the  soil  is  dry  give  a  ! 
second  watering  and  keep  the  gla.ss  off  that  night,  replacing  ! 
it  early  in  the  morning.  Take  the  glass  off'  every  ten  or  j 
twelve  days  to  dry  up  the  damp;  give  fresh  air  to  the  ' 
plants,  and  induce  a  stout,  healthy  growth.  While  the  glass 
is  off,  clear  away  all  decaying  fronds,  w^eeds,  &c.  With  this 
care  and  attention  you  may  enable  yoiu'  Ferns  to  grow 
admirably.] 

GROWING  THE  WINESOUR  BLUM. 

“  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  kindness  in  informing  me 
what  is  the  soil  best  adapted  for  a  Winesour  Plum.  We  j 


“Will  you  state  what  aspect  you  advise  out-of. doors  for 
the  Tecoma  jasminoides  ;  and  whether  a  sheltered  situation  is 
best  ?  also,  w’ould  it  require  much  protection  in  the  winter  ? 
We  have  had  a  plant  for  three  years  in  a  pot  in  the  green¬ 
house,  trained  against  the  w'all  on  some  wire--R’ork.  would 
this  be  a  suitable  plant  to  put  out  ?  It  has  never  bloomed. 
Or  would  a  young  plant  be  better  ? — A  Lady.” 

[We  did  not,  nor  do  we,  recommend  Tecoma  jasminoides 
as  an  outdoor  plant.  It  is  strictly  a  conservatory  wall- 
plant,  where  the  frost  is  kept  out  without  hindering  the  light 
from  reaching  the  plant  every  day  in  winter.  This  cannot 
be  effected  without  a  glass  covering  for  the  wall,  with  other- 
means  to 'exclude  frost.  Such  plants  as  i\\Q  Mandevillia, 
for  instance,  which  lose  their  leaves  in  winter,  may  be  kept 
out  against  a  wall  -without  a  glass  covering,  a  deep  thatch  of 
straw,  or  fern,  being  used  instead  of  glass,  for  roots  and  all ; 
but  an  evergreen,  like  the  beautiful  Tecoma  in  question, 
will  not  do  without  light ;  therefore  they  are  strictly  conser¬ 
vatory  wall  plants.  The  best  ventilated  greenhouse  seems 
too  confined  for  it  and  some  others  in  summer ;  but  the 
subject  is  handled  in  various  ways  to-day  by  Mr.  Beaton,  in 
his  account  of  the  half  hardy  climbers  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,] 


SEEDS  IN  THE  CENTRE  OF  AN  OAK  STEM. 

“  I  enclose  you  some  seeds  which  were  found  in  the 
centre  of  an  Oak  Gee  of  lai'ge  dimensions,  viz,,  seventeen 
feet  in  circumference.  When  found,  they  were  apparently  a 
solid  nest  of  seeds  stored  with  the  dust,  and  without  any 
aperture  to  the  air.  The  Oak  is  comimted  at  about  2,000 
years  old,  and,  by  the  appearance,  these  seeds  must  have 
been  deposited  in  the  Oak  for  a  very  long  period  of  time.,  I 
write  to  ask  if  you  can  name  them,  for  I  find  no  one  here 
can?  Your  kind  reply  will  oblige — John  Crompton,  Rm-y, 
Lancashire." 

[The  seeds  are  those  of  the  Yew  tree,  and  may  have  been 
deposited  there  by  mice  ages  since.  They  seem  to  be  per¬ 
fect,  and  to  be  capable  of  germination.] 


Ajmong  the  many  benefits  that  will  he  due  in  after  times 
to  Poultry  Shows,  none  will,  perhaps,  he  more  lasting 
than  that  of  having  called  the  attention  of  agriculturists 
to  it.  At  the  late  meeting,  at  Paris,  of  the  Society  occu¬ 
pying  the  same  place  in  France  as  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  does  in  England,  the  competition  was  open  to  the 
world,  and  although,  from  the  framing  of  their  rules, 
and  their  unavoidable  want  of  the  knowledge  and 
arrangement  w'hich  j)ractico  has  given  here  to  exhibitors 
and  committees,  hut  few  of  our  countrymen,  and  none 
of  our  best  breeders,  entered  the  lists ;  still,  enough  w'ere 
sent  to  show  them  we  had  made  progress  during  the 
last  few  years. 

Orders  are  now  coming  in  freely  from  Franco  for  birds 
of  the  breeds  shown  by  Englishmen,  and  we  shall  not 
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be  sui'pi’ised  to  see  Freucbuieu  ouv  competitois  aud 
Allies  for  Poultry  fame,  as  tliey  have  been  foi  the  death¬ 
less  renown  of  the  battle  and  assault  in  more  serious 
arenas. 

Most  peo]ile  are  aware  that  we  are  their  models  for 
most  things  relating  to  the  farm,  &c.  They  have  in¬ 
stituted  large  schools,  where  almost  every  brancli  of 
study  is  made  subservient  to  the  science  of  agriculture, 
and  here  they  have  formed  regular  establishments  for 
Poultry,  which  will  have  their  lectures  and  experiments 
in  common  with  other  stock. 

Agricultural  Exhibitions  and  Shows  are  springing  up 
among  them,  and  Poultry  is  everywhere  being  joined  to 
them.  The  improvement  of  Poultry  is  increasing  daily 
as  a  pursuit,  and  the  Committees  of  the  Shows  are 
determined  to  carry  it  out. 

We  are  often  disposed  to  wonder  how  it  is  that 
Poultry  excites  so  little  interest  among  the  farmers  of 
England.  Take  the  list  of  exhibitors  at  any  large  show. 
You  have  nobility,  gentry,  clergy,  professional  men, 
merchants,  tradesmen,  artisans,  but  few  farmers.  Look 
at  the  spectators,  no  class  is  so  badly  represented  in 
numbers  as  that  which  has  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
question.  The  inhabitant  of  a  town  or  city  submits  to 
any  inconvenience,  and  often  incurs  large  expense,  to 
give  to  his  feathered  favourites  an  instalment  of  the 
necessary  comfort  which  the  agriculturist  possesses,  yet 
makes  no  use  of.  Is  it,  that  true  to  human  nature,  the 
latter  prizes  not  that  which  he  has?  Perhaps  it  is. 
But  if  the  culture  of  the  soil,  and  feeding  and  breeding 
stock  are  to  be  considered  as  business,  let  us  say  this  is, 
at  best,  but  careless  trading. 

Many  of  the  townsmen  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
have  realised  large  sums  by  their  Poultry,  spite  of  their 
difficulties.  What  might  not,  then,  be  done  by  those 
who  have  all  the  “  means  and  appliances  to  boot.” 
Much  of  the  Poultry  bred  abroad  is  intended  to  supply 
the  English  market,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  the 
eggs  will  come  here.  It  is  admitted  we  have  better 
breeds ;  we  lack  no  facility  for  rearing ;  we  possess  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  yet  we  cannot 
supply  ourselves.  Wo  attribute  this  entirely  to  the 
supineness  of  our  agricultural  friends,  and  we  hope,  that 
seeing  others  are  disposed  to  take  up  ground  they  desert, 
we  shall  see  more  of  them  at  our  shows,  both  as  spec¬ 
tators  and  exhibitors. 


FOOD  AT  MOULTING  TIME. 

“  My  employers  keep  Cochin-China  fowls,  and  there  are 
just  now  four  of  them  wanting  to  sit,  and  certainly  vei'y 
troublesome  things  they  are,  for  do  what  you  will  with  them 
they  will  sit,  and  one  out  of  the  four  has  died.  One  pullet 
has  also  died,  and  the  old  cock  does,  not  look  well.  They 
are  most  of  them  moulting.  Is  there  any  sort  of  food 
more  suitable  for  them  at  that  period  than  at  other  times  ? 
I  fear  the  house  that  they  roost  in  is  too  small — it  is  seven 
feet  by  four  feet,  and  seven  feet  high,  for  some  twenty-two 
or  twenty-three  birds.  They  have  plenty  of  food,  barley, 
oatmeal,  lice,  and  boiled  potatoes,  with  an  unlimited  space 
to  range  in  during  the  daytime,  and  still  there  is  something 
wrong.  Could  you  assist  mo  in  this  matter  through  the 
medium  of  your  much-valued  journal  ? — IVm.  Carr.” 

[Beyond  all  doubt,  the  roostmg-place  is  too  small.  In 


hot  weather,  at  night,  the  air  must  be  pestilential.  It  is  not 
too  large  for  one-fourth  the  number.  Tire  food  you  par¬ 
ticularise  is  very  good,  and  if  the  fowls  have  plenty  of  pure 
waiter,  and  of  green  food,  their  illness  does  arise  from  the 
quality  of  their  diet.] 


BROODY  HENS  NOT  REQUIRED  FOR 
HATCHING. 

I  HAVE,  in  my  irractice  to  cure  broody  hens,  managed 
somewhat  dift’erently  to  the  inode  recommended  by  your  old 
cori’espondent,  filr.  Tegetmeier.  As  soon  as  a  hen  show's 
she  has  the  broody  desire  upon  her,  I  remove  her  from  that 
place,  and  put  her  amongst  other  poultry.  Being  taken 
away  from  her  accustomed  nest  is  a  great  deviation,  and 
similar  to  Mr.  Tegetineier’s  cooping.  It  lias  this  great 
additional  physiological  benefit,  that  by  allowing  2mre  air 
and  exercise,  health  and  digestion  is  aided.  Broodiness 
is  a  inovision  of  nature,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
incubation,  but  also  a  rest  after  exhaustion  in  laying,  and 
which  we  all  know  occurs  concurrently  with  the  fact  of  the 
hen  not  being  able  to  continue  laying,  brooding,  and  sitting 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  true  philosojihical  treat¬ 
ment,  therefore,  is  to  bring  the  hen  into  a  laying  condition 
again,  by  free  air  and  exercise,  with  good  feeding,  giving 
food  which  induces  the  production  of  eggs.  Allowing  them 
to  sit  a  few  days,  and  also  cooping,  are  iiractices  injurious 
to  the  above  ends. — Boldhore  Fere. 


SI'ATE  OF  OUR  VARIOUS  BREEDS  OF 
POULTRY. 

A  SATISFACTORY  period  has  now  passed  since  Poultry 
Show's,  consequent  on  a  l  ajiidly  increasing  desire  of  acquir¬ 
ing  a  better  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  properties  of  our 
domesticated  birds,  have  been  established  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  country  ;  while  both  France  and 
America  aiipear  to  be  treading  in  our  footsteps.  The  term 
“  satisfactory,”  is  here  employed  as  justifying  conclusions 
that  may  now  be  drawn  from  the  results  of  these  Exhibitions, 
on  the  score  of  the  sufficient  test  of  time. 

It  will  hardly  be  contested,  that  the  number  of  those  wlio  } 
keep  poultry  has  been  thus  greatly  increased,  as  also  the  ! 
quality  of  the  birds  themselves;  but  oven  were  this  denied, 
we  might  be  content  to  rest  our  argument  in  favour  of  the 
benefit  obtained  through  these  Institutions,  by  referring  to 
the  fact,  that  while  a  large  majority  of  poultry-keepers,  in  i 
former  years,  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  management,  or  I 
the  points  to  be  looked  for  in  their  stock,  such  iiulillerencc  ' 
is  now  a  rare  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

If  we  excepted  Shanyhacs,  where  the  error  of  breeding 
too  exclusively  for  colour  induced  degeneracy,  from  which, 
however,  the  race  has  already  again  emerged,  feather,  so  im¬ 
portant  a  point  for  the  judge,  has  been  thus  improved,  with¬ 
out  the  sacrifice  of  any  other  one  desirable  property. 

So  far,  then,  ouv  case  may  thus  be  stated.  Many  more 
people  than  formerly  know  wliat  should  be  the  points  of  a 
good,  useful  fowl,  and  such  specimens  have  been  widely  cir¬ 
culated,  and,  in  most  instances,  arc  obtainable  at  a  reason¬ 
able  cost  through  the  influence  of  poultry  shows.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  are  here  alike  benefited ;  but  it  may  j 
serve  a  good  luuqioae  to  enquii’e  further  as  to  the  comiiarison  , 
to  be  draw'n  betw'een  the  various  descriptions  of  poultry  in  1 
their  present  and  past  condition.  I 

As  profitable  poultry,  especially  as  regards  the  purposes 
of  the  table,  is  prominently  before  us,  while  making  these 
remarks,  IJorhUitjs  may  justly  take  iirecedence,-  thougli  ad¬ 
mission  is  at  the  same  time  readily  accorded  to  the  fact,  j 
that,  in  some  cases,  and  under  certain  conditions,  other  | 
breeds  may  give  a  better  return,  even  as  regards  the  require-  , 
ments  of  the  poulterer.  I 

The  accident  of  a  local  name  may,  perhaps,  have  con-  I 
tributed,  in  some  measure,  to  limit  the  distribution  of  these  i 
meritorious  birds,  from  an  apprehension  that  other  districts 
would  not  prove  equally  favourable  for  their  abode.  There  ' 
was  little,  however,  in  the  character  of  the  Sussex  soil,  or  ; 
climate,  that  would  suggest  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the 
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purposes  of  the  poultry-heepev,  and  the  celebrity  that  the 
most  northern  counties,  witli  Lancashire  and  Derhyshire, 
liave  since  so  justly  acquired,  fully  testify  the  fallacy  of  such 
an  apprehension. 

Dorkings  have,  unquestionably,  prospered  under  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  exhibitions.  Many  of  our  local  shows,  formerly 
more  notoriously  deficient  in  this  class  than  in  any  other, 
are  now  found  to  contain  birds  to  whom  the  premiums  of 
j  Birmingham  would  have  fallen  some  two  or  three  years 
back. 

In  one  or  two  instances,  however,  strains  may  be  spoken 
of,  which  even  then  left  so  little  to  be  desired,  that  no  very 
I  decided  improvement  in  th.eir  case  could  either  have  been 
'  anticipated,  or,  in  fact,  has  been  realised.  But  these  ever 
stood  out  alone  from  the  ranks  of  their  competitors,  in  very 
marked  contrast  to  the  close  running  of  the  present  can¬ 
didates  for  distinction.  If  something  has  been  gained  in 
point  of  weight,  the  feather,  both  in  respect  of  colour  and 
condition  of  Captain  Hornby’s  birds,  has  never,  probabljq 
been  exceeded;  and  hence,  from  his  known  system  of 
management,  a  useful  lesson  may  be  learnt,  to  the  effect 
that  Dorkings  require  every  advantage  in  point  of  run ;  and 
to  attempt  keeping  them  under  unfavourable  circumstances, 
in  this  respect,  must  entail  certain  disappointment. 

With  the  close  of  the  present  year,  the  period  ends  for 
which  the  tenns  on  which  Captain  Hornby’s  were  sold  pro¬ 
hibited  his  appearance  as  an  exhibitor  in  those  classes 
where  his  greatest  successes  were  achieved.  As  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  has  not  been  less  careful  of  his 
present  stock  during  this  interval,  his  return  will  be  anxiously 
expected. 

Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  mere  condition  of  feather 
matters  little  where  the  birds  ai’e  not  intended  for  ex¬ 
hibition,  since  a  heallhy  condition  of  the  plumage  is  always 
a  sui’e  indication  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  of  those 
other  points  requisite  for  a  satisfactory  appearance  on  the 
poulterer’s  board. 

If  we  regard  the  Dorkings  as,  pnr  excellence,  “  the  table 
fowl,”  the  importance  that  has  been  laid  on  its  possession 
of  the  fifth  claw  seems  to  have  been  just ;  inasmuch  as, 
although  very  many  excellent  specimens  are  constantly 
shown  without  it,  a  very  large  projjortion  of  those  that  have 
combined  the  features  of  the  highest  merit  exhibit  this 
peculiarity  in  its  best  defined  form.  This  remark  may  be 
thought  unneeded ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
there  are  not  a  few  persons  who  have  endeavoured  to  place 
the  four-clawed  Sussex  fowl  on  a  par  with  what  it  commonly 
called  the  pure-bred  coloured  Dorking.  The  number  of 
rose-combed  birds  does  not  appear  to  have  increased,  and 
since  some  of  the  heaviest  pens  in  the  early  days  of  poultry 
shows  belonged  to  this  class,  and  nothing  could  bo  alleged 
against  them,  in  either  form  or  feather,  their  comparative 
disappearance  among  the  vast  increase  of  the  single-combs 
is  accounted  for, 

JF/iile  ■TJoi'/cinqs  have  not  advanced  in  any  one  point 
beyond  the  position  occupied  by  them  some  years  back. 
Many,  in  fact,  who  then  kept  them,  have  now  wisely  profited 
by  the  manifest  superioiity  of  the  coloured  birds,  and,  in 
consequence,  have  changed  their  stock  for  the  latter.  No 
further  evidence,  moreover,  appears  to  have  been  adduced 
as  to  the  title  of  the  white  birds  to  be  considered  as  the 
original  type  of  the  Dorking  family.  Single  combs,  it 
should  bo  observed,  are  now  wisely  permitted  to  contend  in 
this  class  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  the  rose  form. 
The  weak  point  in  both  the  white  and  coloured  varieties 
still  remains  unchanged,  viz.,  their  delicacy  of  constitution, 
evidenced  by  the  mortality  among  the  chicken. 

In  respect  of  Spanish,  their  rapid  advance  from  the 
average  standard  of  a  period  some  two  or  three  years  back 
is  at  once  perceptible,  not  less  in  the  yards  of  their  owners 
than  in  the  exhibition  pen.  Little  dilliculty  here  formerly 
attended  the  labours  of  the  judge;  for  the  contest  was 
usually  limited  to  the  two  or  three  pons  that  even  at  our 
best  shows  appeared  free  from  any  material  blemish ;  but 
now',  his  most  diligent  scrutiny,  and  most  patient  investi¬ 
gation,  are  usually  imperatively  demanded.  Thus  the  Spanish 
classes,  as  a  wdiolo,  may  be  described  as  infinitely  superior 
to  those  of  preceding  years  ;  but,  probably,  it  will  be  found 
that  their  popularity  is  owing  ratlier  to  their  estimation  as 
a  fancy  fowl,  than  to  any  strictly  economical  merits.  The 


red-faced  birds  of  this  family,  commonly  known  as 
“  Minorcas,”  excel  them  as  layers,  especially  in  producing 
eggs  w'ith  harder  shells,  an  admitted  desideratum  in  the 
white-faced  Spanish  fowl ;  while  the  more  compact  shape  of 
the  former  w'ould  be  another  point  in  its  favour  with  the 
cock. 

The  small  proportion  oftreally  first-rate  chicken,  produced 
in  even  the  best-selected  j’ards,  has  been  one  powerful 
reason  for  sustaining  the  high  figure  at  which  good  speci¬ 
mens  are  priced;  and  since  it  w'ould  seem  that  their  appeai’- 
ance,  rather  than  their  real  economical  value,  commends 
them  to  the  juiblic  taste,  they  fortunately  meet  with  pur¬ 
chasers  who  w'ould  seldom  invest  their  money  on  them  if 
mere  utilitarian  considerations  were  to  influence  the  se¬ 
lection.  In  Spanish,  as  in  Dorkings,  many  of  the  most 
successful  yards  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  old  Knowslev 
blood.— W. 

{To  he  continued.) 


PEDIGREE  OF  MRS.  FORD’S  DUCKS. 

In  reading  your  paper,  I  saw  a  letter  froTU  Mrs.  Ford, 
relating  to  the  pedigree  of  her  Aylesbury  Ducks.  Little  as 
I  should  wish  to  controvert  the  statement  of  a  lady,  I  must  j 
say,  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it  is,  that  either  Mr.  I 
Davies,  that  prince  of  the  poultry  world,  or  herself,  bred  her  j 
prize  birds.  I  must  express  my  belief  that  they  were  bred  j 
by  neither;  but  most  likely  by  myself,  or  Mr.  Weston.  At  I 
all  events,  I  think  I  am  not  far  wrong  in  stating,  that  most 
of  the  first-prize  pens  shown  at  any  place  of  importance 
during  the  past  year,  were  either  bred  or  immediately  de¬ 
scended  from  birds  of  Mr.  Weston’s  or  my  own.  The  old 
Latin  motto — “  Palmam  qui  merui  ferat,’’  impels  me  thus 
to  write  to  you. 

lam  quite  sure  Mr.Davies  can  spare  some  ofhis  well-earned 
laurels  to  decorate  the  brows  of  the  Aylesbury  breeders ; 
and  wdiilst  writing  this,  I  may  be  allowed  to  sa}',  w’hoever 
bred  Mrs.  Ford’s  ducks,  or  Mr.  Davies’s  ducks,  wherever  I 
have  seen  them,  I  never  saw  anything  shown  in  more  pei’fect 
or  beautiful  condition  than  they  have  invariably  been. 

I  trust,  however,  that  at  our  forthcoming  show',  in  No¬ 
vember,  which  will  be  open  to  the  kingdom,  we  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  first  poultry-keepers  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  we  shall  then  see  w'ho  is  the  best.— J.  Iv.  Fom.ER, 
Prebendal  Farm,  Ayleshunj, 


BURY  POULTRY  EXHIBITION. 

Before  entering  into  particulai’s  respecting  this  Ex¬ 
hibition,  w'e  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  numerous 
poultry  friends  to  a  feature  connected  with  show's  in  this 
locality,  that,  at  first  sight,  w'ill  appear  altogether  paradox¬ 
ical.  If  a  Poultry  Show  is  held  in  IManchester,  where 
access  thereto  is,  as  it  were,  at  the  very  doors  of  the  visitors, 
the  attendance  invariably  is  of  so  limited  a  character,  that 
very  coiRsiderable  loss  ensues  to  its  projectors;  if,  contra- 
wise,  the  meeting  is  held  in  some  spot  available  by  railway, 
and  the  return  ticket  does  not  entail  more  than,  perhaps,  a 
couple  of  shillings  additional  expenses,  the  ground  is  as 
certainly  filled  to  overflowing.  This  has  again  and  again 
proved  to  be  the  result;  and  the  only  explanation  it  is 
possible  to  assign  for  this  apparently  capricious  whim  in 
the  public  generally,  appears  to  arise  entirely  from  the 
strong  natural  impulse  of  all  individirals  for  an  occasional 
“  out,”  from  the  close  confinement  the  trade  of  Manchester 
(more  particularly)  of  necessity  entails.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
certain  it  is,  that  the  meeting  of  Friday,  September  the  21st, 
yielded  a  harvest  from  the  entrance  monies  far  more  than  I 
was  previously  anticipated  ;  and  w-e  can  also  state,  with  con-  ; 
fidence,  that  the  visitors  embraced  all  classes  in  the  commu-  ■ 
nity.  The  day  proved  as  fine  as  could  be  W'ished  for ;  and  } 
from  the  fact  that  a  Floricultural  Siffciety  also  held  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting  immediately  adjoining  the  Exhibition  field  for  , 
the  Poultry,  the  influx  of  ladies  and  children  bore  no 
mean  proportion  to  the  aggregate  of  visitors,  wdiilst  their 
gaiety  of  attire  enlivened  the  whole  proceeding.  From  thus 
holding  their  meetings  on  the  same  day,  though  the  socie-  ' 
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ties  were  not  connected,  we  doubt  not  the  receipts  of  both 
parties  were  equally  benefited.  Tlie  Poulti’y  department  was 
under  tlie  distinctuished  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Lord  Stanley,  and  many  others  of  the  neigbbouriug  aris¬ 
tocracy.  We  cannot  refrain  our  nxeed  of  praise  trom  Messrs. 
Crosse  and  Wanklyn.  on  whose  shoulders  the  whole  duties 
of  arrangement  entirely  dei^ended.  'ihcse  gentlemen  proved 
themselves  the  parties  to  faithfully  and  efficiently  fulfil  all 
the  manifold  duties  their  office  required;  everything  was  car¬ 
ried  out  methodically;  no  hurrying,  nb  bustling  at  the  last 
moment,  no  mistakes ;  and  we  will  add,  that  every  fowl  was 
on  its  homeward  route  within  an  hour  of  the  close  of  the 
j  Exhibition.  A  public  dinner  (attended  by  nearly  two  hun- 
I  died  gentlemen)  closed  the  festivities  of  the  day,  the  chair 
being  very  efficiently  filled  by  Mark  Phillips,  Esq.,  of  bnit- 
terfield ;  and  the  enthusiasm  that  prevailed  spoke  very 
favourably  for  fulnre  similar  meetings  of  this  society,  the 
show  of  Spunlsh  fowls  was  excellent.  Pdie  first-prize  adults 
were  realty  most  extraordinary  fowls;  and,  perhaps,  have 
never  been  equalled,  certainly  not  excelled,  at  any  exhi¬ 
bition  that  has  come  under  our  observation.  These  fowds, 
it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  prize  list,  were  likewise 
awarded  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  pen  of  poultry  (of  any 
kind)  in  the  exhibition.  The  Dorhiiiys  were  not  nearly  so 
good  as  We  had  anticipated.  The  first-prize  Cochin  chicken 
(buffs),  Aere  unexceptionable;  but  we  could  scarcely  ac¬ 
credit  the  general  deficiency  of  character  that  otherwise 
prevailed  in  the  classes  appointed  to  these  varieties.  Several 
pens  of  chicken  were  very  properly  “  disqualified,”  from 
being  all  male  birds ;  and  we  cannot  allow  the  present  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pass  by  wdthoirt  again  drawing  the  attention  of  our 
poultry  amateurs  to  the  vital  necessity  of  exhibiting  their 
poultry  accordintj  to  the  2^rinted  reyulatious,  as  to  sex.  I'or 
neglect  of  this  rule  must  necessarily  end  in  disappointment, 
how'ever  perfect  each  indiAdual  bird  may  otherwise  be  ex¬ 
hibited,  The  Hamhros  were  very  superior ;  among  these,  a 
pen  of  fowls  that  would  have  been  troublesome  rivals  at  any 
show,  were  here  thrown  completely  out  of  prize-taking,  from 
tb.e  truly  woeful  condition  thej'  were  in  from  that  direful 
scourge  of  poultry-yards, — roup.  The  Silver  I’encilled  va¬ 
rieties  were  both  numerous  and  excellent;  they  were,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  most  successful  of  any ; — as  at  Bury,  all  classes 
merged  in  one,  so  far  as  related  to  the  sub-varieties  of  Ham- 
burghs.  Neither  the  Geese,  Dtichs,  nor  Turheys,  were  so  good 
as  we  could  wish  for,  though  the  entries  were  numerous. 
The  prizes  were  awarded  by  Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Spark 
Brook,  near  Birmingham,  who  officiated  as  judge  on  the  like 
occasion  last  year. 

Judge — Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  Spark  Brook,  Birmingham. 

Spanish  (Chicken). — First,  Mr  George  Stow,  Colne.  Second,  Mr 
Benjamin  .Tackson,  Gardener,  Irwell  House,  Prestwicli.  Highly  Com- 
niended. — Mr  John  S.  Henry,  Woodlands,  Crumpsall. 

Cock  and  two  Hens,  of  any  age. — First,  Mr  John  S.  Henry, 
Woodlands,  Crumpsall.  In  addition,  this  pen  had  the  Silver  Medal. 
Highly  Commended. — Mr  Michael  Potter,  Prestvvich,  near  IManchestcr. 
Commended. — Mr  John  S.  Henry,  Woodlands,  Crumpsall.  (The  best 
class  in  the  Exhibition  ) 

Dorking  (Chicken). — First,  William  Grundy,  Esq.,  The  V.’ylde, 
Bury.  Second,  Mr  Michael  Potter,  Prestwicli,  near  Manchester. 
Highly  Commended.  —  Mr  John  S.  Henry,  Woodlands,  Crumpsall. 
j  Commended. — Mr  James  Fletcher,  Stoneclough,  near  Manchester. 

I  Cock  and  two  Hens,  of  any  age.— Prize,  Thomas  Statter,  Esq., 
Stand,  Pilkington. 

I  Cochin-China  (Cinnamon  or  Buff)  —  Chicken.  —  First,  Mr  K. 

I  Edward  Ashton,  Oaklands.  near  Bury.  (Buff.)  Second,  Mr  Henry 
I  Morton,  Georgiana-street,  Bury. 

‘  Cock  and  two  Hens,  op  any  Age. — Prize,  Mr  Thomas  Stretch, 
Blarsh  Lane,  Bootle,  near  Liverpool. 

Cochin-China  (Brown  or  Partridge) — Chicken. — First,  William 
Wanklyn,  jnn..  Esq.,  Green  Bank,  Bury.  (Partridge.)  Second,  Mr 
j  Edward  Evans,  Brittain  Cottage,  near  Bury. 

Cock  and  two  Hens,  of  any  age. — Prize,  William  Wanklyn, 
jun..  Esq.,  Green  Bank,  Bury.  (Partridge.) 

I  Cochin-China  (Black  or  White) — Chicken. — First.  William  Wank¬ 
lyn,  jun..  Esq;,  Green  Bank,  Bury.  (Black  Cochin-China.)  Second, 
William  Wanklyn,  jun..  Esq.,  Green  Bank,  Bury.  (Black  Cochin- 
I  China.)  • 

Game  (Chicken). — First,  Mr  Bichard  Hall,  Barlow  Fold,  near  Bury. 
Second,  Mr  Uichard  Gorton,  Totlington  Hall,  near  Bury.  (Black¬ 
breasted  Bed  Game.)  Highly  Commended. — Mr  Richard  Gorton,  Tot- 
tington  H.all,  near  Bury.  (Black-breasted  Red  Game.) 

Cock  and  two  Hens,  of  any  age.— Prize,  Blr  George  -'fshlon 
Limeficld,  near  Bury. 


Golden  Hamburgh  (Chicken). — First,  Mr  John  Turner,  Stann 
Lane,  Radcliffe.  Second,  Mr  Henry  Butterfield,  Barrowford.  (Golden- 
spangled  Hamburgh.)  Highly  Commended. — Mr  James  Fletcher,  Stone¬ 
clough,  near  Mauchester.  (Golden  -  pencilled  Hamburgh.)  (An  ex¬ 
cellent  class.) 

Silver  Hamburgh  (Chicken).— Fir.st,  IMr  John  Holt,  Unsworth. 
Second,  Mr  Stephen  Fletcher,  Hills  Nook,  Unsworth. 

Poland  (Chicken). — First,  Mr  James  Fletcher,  Stoneclough,  near 
Manchester.  (No  competition  for  second  prize.) 

Bantam  Chicken  (Any  variety).— First,  Mr  Nathan  Jlarlor,  Denton, 
near  Manchester.  Second,  Mr  Thomas  Stretch,  Marsh  Lane,  Bootle. 
(Golden-laced  Bantams.) 

Cock  and  two  Hens,  of  any  age. — Prize,  William  Wanklyn, 
jun..  Esq.,  Green  Bank,  Bury.  (Golden-laced  Bantams.) 

Turkeys,  of  .any  age. — No  birds  competing  worthy  of  prizes.  i 

Geese,  of  any  age. — First,  Mr  William  Kershaw,  Heywood.  j 
Second,  Thomas  Price,  jun..  Esq.,  Chamber  Hall,  Bury.  (Toulouse 
Geese.)  Highly  Commended. — Mr  Lawrence  Duckworth,  Sheep  Hey, 

I  Shuttleworth.  Commended.  —  Mr  George  Ashton,  Limefield,  near 
Bury.  (A  very  good  class.) 

j  Ducks,  of  any  age  (Aylesbury,  or  other  White  variety). — First, 
Mr  David  Henderson,  Top  o’th’  Lee,  Shuttleworth.  (Aylesbury  Ducks.) 

1  Second,  Mr  George  Ashton,  Limefield,  near  Bury.  (White  Ducks.) 

I  Hatch  of  Ducklings,  not  less  than  Four. — Prize,  William 
i  Grundy,  Esq.,  The  Wylde,  Bury.  (Aylesbury  Ducklings.) 

Rouen,  or  other  Dark  Variety,  of  any  age. — First,  Mr  R. 

!  Edward  Ashton,  Oaklands,  near  Bury.  (Rouen  Ducks.)  Second,  Mr 
George  Ashton,  Limeficld,  near  Bury.  (Rouen  Ducks.) 

)  Hatch  of  Ducklings,  not  less  than  Four. — Prize,  Mr  Henry 
Smith,  Frechville  Cottage,  Bury.  (Rouen  Ducklings.) 

j 

I  - 
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HARROGATE  AGRICULTURATi  AND  POULTRY 
SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 

This  Exliibition  took  place  on  the  21st  of  September. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prize  takers  : — 

Spanish.  —  First,  Mr  M.  Ridgway,  Dewshury.  Second,  Mr  M. 
Ridgway,  Dew'sbury. 

i  Cockerel  and  two  Pullets  of  1855. — First,  Mr  BI.  Ridgway, 
Dewsbury. 

j  Brahma  Pootr.a.  —  Second,  Mr  W.  Hannam,  Deighton  House, 

I  Wetherby. 

Dorking  (Grey). — First,  Rev.  G.  Hustler,  Appleton,  Tadcaster, 
j  Second,  Rev.  G.  Hustler,  Appleton,  Tadcaster. 

I  Cockerel  and  two  Pullets,  of  1855. — First,  Rev.  G.  Hustler, 

1  Appleton,  Tadcaster.  Second,  Mr  Scriven,  Throstle  Nest,  Otley. 

I  CociiiN-CiiiN.A  (Cinnamon  and  Buff). — First  and  second.  Rev.  G. 
Hustler,  Tadcaster.  Commended. — R.  Dewes,  Esq.,  Knaresbro. 

Cockerel  and  two  Pullets,  of  1855. — First,  Mr  T.  H.  Barker, 
Hovingham,  Malton.  Commended. — Rev.  G.  Hustler,  Tadcaster.  K. 
Dewes,  Esq.,  Knaresbro. 

CociiiN-CiiiNA  (Brown  and  Partridge-feathered).  —  First,  Mr  T. 
Pearson,  York  Place,  Leeds. 

Cociun-China  (White).  —  First,  Bfr  H.  Beldon,  Eccleshill  Moor, 

■  Bradford.  Second,  Mr  W.  Dawson,  Mirfield. 

Cockerel  and  two  Pullets  of  1855. — First,  Mr  W.  Dawson, 

'  Hopton,  Mirfield. 

j  Game  Fowl  (Of  any  colour).  — First,  Mr  J.  Watson,  Knaresbro*. 
Second,  Mr  H.  Beldon,  Eccleshill  Moor,  Bradford.  Commended. — 
Mr  J.  Watson,  Knaresbro.’  Commended. — Sir  G.  Hutchinson,  York. 

1  Cockerel  and  tivo  Pullets  of  1855. — First,  Mr  Jolm  Watson, 
Knaresbro.’  Commended. — Mr  John  Watson,  Knaresbro’.  Mr  J. 
j  Jaques,  Knaresbro’. 

Gold-pencilled  Hamburgh.— First,  Mr  W.  Hannam,  Wetherby. 
Second,  Mr  H.  Beldon,  Eccleshill  Moor,  Bradford. 

'  Cockerel  and  tw'o  Pullets  of  1855. — First,  Mr  C.  Dearlove, 

I  Preston  Junction,  Yarm. 

!  Gold-spangled  H axiburgh  (Gold  Pheasant). — First,  Mr  H,  Beldon, 

1  Eccleshill  Moor,  Bradford.  Second,  Mr  C.  Dearlove,  Preston  Junction, 
i  Yarm. 

[  Cockerel  .and  two  Pullets  of  1855. — First,  F.  Powell,  Esq., 

■  Knaresbro’. 

I  Silver-pencilled  Hambukgii. — First,  Mr  Scriven,  Throstle  Nest, 

I  Otley.  Second,  J.  Greenwood,  Esq.,  Svvarcliife  Hall. 

Cockerel  and  two  Pullets  of  1855. — First,  J.  Greenwood, 

I  Esq.,  Swarclilfe  Hall. 

SiLVEr.-sPANCLED  HAMBURGH  (Silver  Pheasant). — First,  Mr  W. 

!  Filth,  Stourton.  Second,  Mr  H.  Beldon,  Eccleshill  Moor,  Bradford. 
Commended.— Mr  W.  Firth,  Stourton.  Mrs  William  Gott,  Spring 
Brank. 

Cockerel  and  two  Pullets  of  1855.— First,  Mr  W.  Firth, 
Stourton.  Commended. — Mr  Scriven,  Throstle  Nest,  Otley.  Mrs 

1  Jackson,  Killinghall.  Mr  Wilson,  Bfarkington  Hall. 
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Gold  and  Silver-spangled  Poland  Fowi.s.  —  First,  Mr  M. 
Ridgway,  Dewsbury.  Commended. — Mr  3.  Rhodes,  Knaresbro’. 

Any  other  Distinct  Breed. — First,  Mr  H.  Beldon,  Ecclesbill 
Moor,  Bradford.  (Black  Hamburghs.)  Second,  Jlr  C.  Dearlove,  Yarm. 
(Silver-crested  Polands.)  Commended.  —  Mr  J.  H.  Cockett,  Burnt 
Yates,  Ripley.  (Silk  Japan.)  Mr  W.  Dawson,  Mirfield.  (Serai  Taook, 
or  Sultan’s  Fowl.) 

Chicken  or  IS.'iS  (Of  any  distinct  variety  not  named). —First,  Mr 
W.  Dawson,  Mirfield.  (Serai  Taook,  or  Sultan’s  Fowls.)  Commended. 
— Mrs  W.  Gott,  Spring  Bank.  (Andalusians.) 

Bantams  (Gold-laced). —First,  Mr  Binns,  Ripon.  Second,  Blr  H. 
Beldon,  Ecclesbill  Moor,  Bradford. 

Bant.\.ms  (Silver-laced). — First,  Mr  H.  Beldon,  Eccleshill  Moor, 
Bradford. 

Bantams  (White).— First,  Mr  T.  Waterhouse,  Stourton,  Knaresbro’. 

Bantams  (Black.)— First,  MrT.  Pearson,  York  Place,  Leeds.  Second, 
Mr  R.  Jarvis,  Ncwall  Hall,  Otley. 

Pigeons  (Carriers).—  First,  Mr  H.  Beldon,  Eccleshill  Bloor,  Bradford. 
Commended.— Mr  W.  Walton,  Byard’s  Lodge,  Knaresbro’; 

Almond  or  Ermine  Tumblers.- First,  Mr  F.  Carter,  Otley. 
Commended. — Mr  Hughes,  High  Skellgate,  Ripon.  Mr  H.  Beldon, 
Eccleshill  Moor,  Bradford. 

Fantails.  —  First,  Mr  W.  Walton,  Byard’s  Lodge,  Knaresbro’. 
Commended.— Mr  C.  Dearlove,  Yarm. 

Pouters  or  Croppers. — First,  Mr  W.  Walton,  Byard’s  Lodge, 
Knaresbro’.  Commended. — Mr  W.  Walton,  Byard’s  Lodge,  Knaresbro’. 


To  give  it  the  Muscatel  flavour,  a  small  quantity  of  musk 
may  be  use<l.  In  Switzerland  they  make  an  infusion  of  the 
Musk  plant. 

To  IMITATE  THE  Eed  Hock,  ill  Switzerland,  they  make 
use  of  a  very  large,  deep  purple  Plum,  wliicli  I  have  never 
seen  in  this  country,  and  one  pound  pf  .sliced  beet  root  to 
every  pound  of  apples;  and  wlien  in  tlie  cask,  to  every  three 
gallons  of  liquor  one  ounce  of  red  tartar. 

To  IMITATE  A  Red  Moseile  they  use  a  very  strong  syrup 
of  elderberries  instead  of  the  beet-root.  This  is  made  by 
the  country  people,  and  sold  to  wine  manufacturers. 

English  Tokay. — As  very  few  persons  make  their  own 
cider,  a  very  good  red  wine  may  be  made  from  cider  thus,— 
which  I  call  Tokay-ausbruch,  and  is  sold  at  Yienna  at  about 
Tl  per  bottle: — To  about  sixteen  gallons  of  cider  add  one 
quart  of  elderberries,  about  twenty-five  pounds  of  honey,  and 
six  pounds  of  sugar,  and  ten  ounces  of  red  tartar.  Boil  it, 
and  allow  it  to  ferment  in  a  temperature  of  about  sixty  de¬ 
grees  ;  when  done  fermenting,  then  add  half-an-ounce  of 
cassia,  half-an-ounce  of  ginger,  and  five  quarts  of  brandy; 
place  it  in  a  barrel,  and  fine  with  isinglass,  or  two  whites  of 
eggs.  Bottle  when  clear,  and  in  twelve  months  use  it. 


Geese. — First,  Mr  J.  How.ar[l,  Killinghall  Moor.  Second,  Mr  T. 
Dunwell,  Burn  Bridge. 

Ducks  (White  Aylesbury). — First,  Mr  C.  Dearlove,  Yarm.  Second, 
Mr  Scriven,  Throstle  Nest,  Otley.  Commended. — Jlr  I.  T.  Shutt, 
.Swan  Hotel. 

Ducks  (Rouen). — First,  Mr  Scriven,  Throstle  Nest,  Otley.  Second, 
J.  Greenwood,  Esq.,  Swarcliffe  Hall. 

Ducks  (Of  any  other  variety). — First,  Mr  W.  Hannam,  Wetherby. 
(Black  East  India.) 

TurivEys. — First,  Mr  J.  Abbey,  Crimple.  Second,  Mr  I.  T.  Shutt, 
Harrogate.  Commended. — Mrs  Wm.  Gott,  Spring  Bank,  Harrogate. 
J.  Greenwood,  Esq.,  Swarclilfe  Hall. 

Rabbits  (Spanish). — First,  Mr  H.  Beldon,  Eccleshill  Moor,  Bradford. 
Any  other  Breed. — First,  Mr  J.  Wilson,  Ripon.  (Lop-eared.) 

Extra  Stock. — Poultry. — Commended. — Miss  C.  H.  Gott.  (Ring 
Doves.)  Mr  Huehes,  Ripon.  (Feather-legged  Tumblers.)  Mr  F. 
Carter,  Otley.  (M’hite  Owls.)  Mr  F.  Carter,  Otley.  (Black  Owls.) 
Mr  F.  Carter,  Otley.  Sky-blue  Antwerps.) 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

(We  shall  be  much  obliged  by  any  of  our  readers 
sending  us  approved  receipts  in  cookery,  hints  for  house¬ 
hold  management,  or  any  other  domestic  utilities,  for 
insertion  in  this  department  of  our  columns.) 

Walnut  Ketchup. — Green  Walnut  husks  placed  in  a 
deep  earthen-pan,  with  layers  of  salt  between  them,  let 
them  stand  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  then  pour  off  the 
liquor,  and  simmer  and  skim  it;  irat  to  every  two  quarts  an 
ounce-and  a-half  of  whole  ginger,  the  same  quantity  of 
whole  allspice,  an  ounce  of  whole  black  pepper,  and  half- 
an-ounce  of  cloves,  boil  slowly  about  half-au-hour,  and 
when  cold  bottle  it,  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place. — J.  J.  D., 
Jlvlt,  Nurfolh'. 

Cider  for  Bottling.  —  Take  out  of  a  full  hogshead  of 
Cider  six  gallons ;  dissolve  in  some  of  the  cjder  twenty 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  add  it,  with  three  gallons  of  pale 
brandy,  to  the  cider  in  the  hogshead ;  leave  the  bung  out,  iu 
case  it  should  ferment ;  if  it  does,  rack  it  into  another  cask, 
in  which  a  brimstone  match  has  been  burnt,  filling  it  up  with 
cider  previously  taken  out ;  when  it  has  settled,  fine  it  with 
half-a-gallon  of  skimmed  milk ;  in  about  a  week  it  will  be 
fit  to  bottle ;  cork,  and  wire  it,  like  champagne ;  bin  it  in  sand, 
so  that  every  bottle  is  covered,  and  iu  a  cellar  of  from  fifty 
to  sixty  degrees  of  temperature.  In  nine  months  it  will  be 
a  most  excellent  imitation  of  champagne. 

Sparkling  IMoselle. — If,  in  making  cider,  one  fourth  of  I 
the  apples  were  replaced  by  the  White  Magnum  Bonum 
Plum,  taking  care  not  to  break  the  stone,  and  proceed  as 
above,  a  good  resemblance  to  Moselle  is  the  result. 


Vinegar  from  Apples. — Take  a  bushel  of  sour  Apples, 
cut  them  up,  or  pound  them,  place  them  in  a  large  tub,  they 
will  shortly  begin  to  ferment,  tlien  add  some  water,  which 
they  Avill  soon  absorb;  keep  adding,  day  by  day,  as  much 
water  as  tliey  will  absorb.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  strain  olf 
the  liquor  into  a  cask ;  to  every  gallon  of  liquor  add  half-a- 
pint  of  vinegar,  hot,  that  has  pi'eviously  been  boiled,  and 
reduced  from  one  pint;  let  it  renmiu  for  six  weeks,  and 
tliere  is  an  excellent  Vinegar.  — G.  W. 

Cooking  Cucumbers. — The  annexed  mode  of  dressing 
Cucumbers  is  always  practised  iu  warm  climates,  and  is 
decidedly  the  best  way  of  treating  tliis  generally  indigestible, 
j  but  favourite,  vegetable.  I  sincerely  hope  your  readers  will 
generally  contribute  such  receipts  as  they  have  proved  to 
I  be  good ;  as  I,  for  one,  consider  that  the  value  of  garden 
I  produce  is  very  imperfectly  understood,  and  still  more 
wasted  for  the  want  ('f  proper  information  respecting  the 
mode  of  cooking,  and  preserving  for  future  use,  such  articles 
as  cannot  he  consumed  when  ready.  Cut  the  Cucumber 
open,  and  I'emove  the  seeds,  stuft'  it  with  minced  beef  and 
bacon,  and  then  bake  it.  lYhen  sufficiently  cooked,  which  may 
be  known  by  its  softness,  remove  it;  now  peel  the  rind  oft’, 
and  serve  it  with  gravy.  Cooked  in  this  mode  it  is  delicious, 

'  and  also  innocuous.  Very  probably,  Vegetable  Marrow 
cooked  ill  the  same  way  would  be  equally  good. — W.  X.  W. 

Marking  Linen. — I  pursue  the  following  plan  in  marking 
linen,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  iierpetual  inventory, 

I  and  has  this  advantage  over  an  inventory,  that  it  does  not 
get  deranged  by  the  gradual  subtraction  of  articles  as  they 
I  are  worn  out.  Ou  obtaining  a  batch  of  articles,  say  a  dozen 
towels,  or  shirts,  I  mark  on  each  of  them,  first,  the  number 
in  the  batch,  and  then  the  name  and  date,  thus,  “  12  Smith, 

I  !),  55.”  Now,  on  discovering  one  of  these  at  any  time  I  know 
that  there  should  be  eleven  other  of  the  same  mark  in  exist- 
i  ence,  unless  the  date  renders  it  probable  that  they  have  been 
'  worn-out  and  discarded ;  in  which  case  their  absence  would 
I  give  no  concern.  Whereas,  tlie  absence  of  one  in  an  ordi- 
j  nary  inventory  leaves  no  indication  whether  it  be  a  new  or 
j  old  article  that  is  missing.  A  combination  of  the  two 
\  methods  has,  of  course,  all  the  advantages  of  both. — 
Latimer. 


LONDON  MARKETS.— October  Isx. 

COVENT  GARDEN. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  continue  a  good  supply,  and  the 
arrivals  of  hothouse  Grapes  continue  unabated.  Apples  and 
Pears  of  all  kinds  are  very  plentiful ;  there  is  still  a  good 
supply  of  William's  Bonchretien.  Kentish  Filherls  are  abun¬ 
dant.  Vegetables  and  Flowers  are  very  iilenliful. 


THE  COTTAGE  GAblDENER. 


October 


l(i 


FRUIT. 

Apples,  kitchen,  per 

bushel .  Is.  6cl 

,,  dessert  .... 


Peaches,  per  doz . 

Nectarines,  per  doz.. . 

Cherries,  per  II) . 

Plums,  per  sieve  .... 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. . . 
Grapes,  per  lb.  . .  Is 

Melons,  each . 

h'igs . 

Gooseberries,  per  qt. 

Currants . 

Raspberries  . 

Strawberries,  per  pot  tie 
Oranges,  per  loO  .... 

Lemons  . 

Almonds,  per  lb . 

Nuts,  Filberts,  per 

100  lbs . 

,,  Cobs,  ditto  . . 
,,  Barcelona,  per 

bushel . 

Nuts,  Brazil,  per 

bushel . 

Walnuts,  per  1000  .. 
Chestnuts  . 


to  23. 

Od. 

4s.  ,, 

Os. 

4  s.  ,, 

8s. 

3.  fill.  ,, 

3s. 

Is.  „ 

3s. 

Is.  „ 

3s. 

4S.  ,, 

Sh. 

fu.  „ 

Hs. 

i.fid.  ,, 

Os. 

23.  „ 

Oi. 

— 

4  s.  „ 

lOs. 

Cs.  „ 

83, 

2s.  „ 

— 

SOs.  „ 

fids. 

603.  ,, 

703. 

203.  „ 

223. 

12s.  „ 

143. 

9s.  „ 

123. 

VEGETABLES. 


Cabbages,  per  doz.  ..  pil.  to 
„  Red,  per  doz.  2s.  ,, 
CauUHowers,  per  doz.  2s.  ,, 

Brocoli  .  Is.  ,, 

Savoys .  . 

Greens,  per  dozen 

bunches .  2s.  ,, 

Spinach,  per  sieve. .. .  is,  ,, 

Beans .  . 

French  Beans,  per 
half  sieve _  Is.  6.1.  ,,  23. 


Is. 

4s. 

4s. 

2s. 


3s. 

23. 


6d. 


Scarlet  Runners  . . 

Is.  fid.  ,,  33. 

Pea.s,  per  bushel  . . 

.  23.  „  3s. 

Carrots,  per  bunch  . 

.  4d.  ,,  fid. 

Parsnips . 

,  - 

Beet,  ))er  doz . 

.  Is.  ,,  Is.  6.1. 

Potatoes,  per  cwt. 

.  33.  ,,  63. 

’I'uinips,  per  bunch  . 

.  2d.  ,,  fid. 

Onions,  young,  per 

bunch . 

.  Id.  ,,  2d. 

Leeks,  per  bunch  . . . 

.  2d.  „  3d. 

Garlic,  per  lb . 

.  fid.  ,,  8d. 

Shallots,  per  lb.  . .  . 
Horseradish,  per 

.  4d.  ,,  fid. 

bundle  .  ls.6d.  ,,  2s.  6d.  , 

Lettuce,  Cos,  per  ! 

score  .  6il.  ,,  Is.  ! 

,,  Cabbage....  6d.  ,,  8d.  ! 

Endive,  perscore ....  Is.  ,,  Is.  (id. 

Celery,  per  bunch. .. .  8d.  ,,  Is. 

Radishes,  Turnip,  per 
dozen  hunches  ....  Is.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

Water  Cresses,  per 

dozen  bunches  ....  Od.  ,,  Qd. 

Small  Salad,  per 
punnet. . .  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Artichokes,  each  ....  3d.  ,,  — 

Asparagus,  per  bundle  Is.  6d.  ,,  43. 

Sea-k:'.le,  per  |)unnpt  - 

Rhubarb,  per  bundle  2d.  ,,  6d. 

Cucumbers,  each  ... .  3d.  ,,  8d. 

Vegetable  Marrow, 

per  dozen  .  fid.  ,,  Is. 

Tomatoes,  per  punnet  Is.  ,,  2s.  6,1. 

Mushrooms,  per  pottle  8d.  ,,  Is. 


HERBS. 
Basil,  per  bunch  .... 
Matjoram,  per  bunch 
Fennel,  per  bunch  . . 
Savory,  per  bunch  . . 
Thyme,  per  bunch  . . 
Parsley,  per  bunch  .. 
Mint,  per  bunch  .... 


6d.  to  pd. 
6d.  ,,  pd. 
2d.  „  .3d. 
2d.  ,,  3d. 
2d.  ,,  3d. 
2d.  ,,  3d. 
4d.  ,,  6d. 


GRAIN  AND  SEED. 

Friday,  Sept.  28. — The  arrivals  are  moderate  this  week  of  all  Grain 
from  all  quarters.  This  morning  Wheat  rules  firm  with  a  quiet  demand. 
In  Barley  not  much  has  been  done,  but  quotations  are  without  change. 
Oats  are  held  for  fu'ly  Wednesday’s  prices,  and  buyers  take  sparingly. 
In  other  Grain  no  change  to-day. 


WHEAT. 


Kent  and  Essex,  red, 

per  qr .  743.  to  84s. 

Ditto,  white  .  843.  ,,  pos. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk. .  76s.  ,,  78s. 

Dautzie  .  863.  ,,  p2s. 

Rostock .  81  s.  ,,  pos. 

Odessa  .  733.  ,,  76s. 

American  .  83s.  „  85s. 

BARLEV. 

Malting .  363.  to  aps. 

Grinding  and  Distil¬ 
ling  .  32s.  „  34s. 

Chevalier  .  34s.  „  afis. 

OATS. 

Scotch,  feed  .  313.  to  3as. 

English  .  25s.  ,,  263. 

Irish  ■ .  243.  „  26s. 

Dutch  Broo  .  27s.  ,,  2p3. 

Danish  .  253.  ,,  2i)s. 

Russian .  263.  ,,  2ps. 

BEANS. 

Harrow  .  403.  to  423. 

Pigeon  .  42s.  ,,  43s. 

Tick .  4O3.  ,,  41s. 


PEAS. 

Boiling,  per  qr .  433.  to  463. 

Common .  36s.  ,,  383. 

Grey .  373.  ,,  403. 

Maple .  37s.  ,,  3ps. 

SEEDS. 

Turnip,  W'hite,  per 

bushel .  . 


Swede  . . . 

Rape  . 

84s. 

,,  863. 

Linseed,  sowing,  qr. . 
,,  crushing  .. 

803. 

„  843. 

743. 

„  7fis. 

Clover,Engli3li,redcwt  fiOs. 

,,  08s. 

,,  Foreign  do. 

52s. 

,,  W’hite . 

Trefoil . 

fids. 

,,  7d3. 

28s. 

„  32s. 

Rye,  per  qr . 

52s. 

,,  54s. 

Tares,  winter . 

88s. 

Canary . 

fiOs. 

fifis. 

Hemp . 

543. 

,,  57s. 

Linseed  Cake,  per 

ton .  .^"1 1  to  ^12  lOs.  . 

Rape  Cake  ..  .5^6  10s.  ,,  sffi  15s. 
Indian  Corn  .  473.  ,,  60s. 


HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  Friday,  Sept.  28. — The  demand  during  the 
past  week  has  been  good,  and  all  fine  qualities  have  met  with  a  quick 
sale  at  about  the  annexed  currency.  Market  firm.  Mid.  and  East  Kent, 
/6s.  1083.  to  120s.;  W’eald  of  Kents.  75s.  66s.  to  pOs.  ;  Sussex,  76s.  82.3. 
to  863. ;  Country  Earnhams  and  Farnhams,  pOs.  to'  108.  Duty,  z^"300,000. 


Clover,  1st  cut  per 

load . 

Clover,  new  . 

Ditto,  2ud  cut  .... 
Meadow  Hay . 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


1 

Meadow  Hay,  new 

953. 

to  1203. 

llOs. 

to 

1403.  ' 

Rowan  . 

8()s. 

,,  903. 

120s. 

l> 

135s. 

Straw,  flail . 

SOs. 

,,  OOs. 

QOs, 

»» 

140s. 

Ditto,  machine  ... . 

28s. 

,,  303. 

903. 

)  t 

130s. 

MEAT. 


Beef,  inferior,  per 

811)3 .  3s,  4d.  to  3s.  8d. 

Do.  middling .  33.  lod.  to  4.3. 

Do.  prime  -  43.  2d.  to  43.  4d. 

Mutton,  inferior  3s.  4d.  to  3s.  8d. 
Do.  middling  ..  3s.  lod.  to  43.  4d. 


Mutton,  prime  43.  6d.  to  4s.  lod. 

Veal  .  .3s.  lOd.  to  4s.  lOd. 

Lamb  .  5s.  4d.  to  53.  Kid. 

Pork,  large .  3s.  8d.  to  4s. 

Ditto,  small  .  4s.  to  4s,  6d. 


POULTRY. 


Tlie  supply’  of  roultry  is  still  below  tlie  average,  but 
tbere  exists  scarcely  an,y  cleinantl.  Grouse  are  scarce,  and 
the  old  birds  far  more  numerous  than  tbe  youug.  There 
was  a  moderate  supply  of  Geese;  tbe  juice  of  corn  was 
evident  in  tbeir  want  of  condition,  and  well  fed  birds  of  the 
liest  quality  made  good  jn-ices.  It  maybe  taken  as  a  rule, 
where  all  are  equally  good,  that  the  value  of  a  Goose  is 
guided  by  its  weight. 


Geese . 63.  6d.  to  ps.  Os.  each. 

Large  Fowls  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  ,,  I 

Smaller  do.  3s.  6d.  to  43.  Os.  ,,  I 

Chickens  ..  2.3.  3d.  to  2s.  pd.  ,,  1 

Ducks  ....  3s.  od.  to  3s.  3d.  ,, 

Grouse....  3s.  6d.  to  3s.  pd.  ,,  1 


Partridges..  Is.  6d.  to  23.  Od.  each 
Hares  ....  33.  Os.  to  3s.  6d.  ,, 

Pigeons . pd.  to  lOd.  ,, 

Rabbits  ..  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  5d.  ,, 

Wild  do.  .  lOd.  to  Is.  id.  ,, 


PROVISIONS 


BUTTER.— Cwt. 

Dorset,  fine  .  104s.  to  lOSs. 

Do.  middling .  pOs.  ,,  P63. 

Fresh,  per  doz.  lbs.  I2a.  ,,  ISs. 

Friesland  .  p8s.  ,,  100s. 

Kiel .  p4s.  „  pSs. 

Carlow  .  P8.S.  ,,  102s. 

Waterford . P8s.  ,,  1023. 

Cork .  P83.  „  102s. 

Limerick .  p23.  ,,  pfis. 

Sligo  .  . 

BACON,— Cwt. 

Wiltshire,  dried  8Us.  to  Sts. 

Waterford .  74s.  ,,  763. 


CHEESE.— Cwt. 


Cheshire,  fine  . 

to  9O3. 

Gloucestershire, 

dble.  70b. 

Ditto,  single  . . . 

.  60.3. 

„  74s. 

Somerset . 

Wilts,  loaf . 

,,  78s. 

Ditto,  double. . . 

.  72s. 

Ditto,  thin . 

,,  04s. 

Ditto,  pines  . . . 

.  72s. 

Berkeley,  thin 

.  62s. 

,,  66s. 

HAMS.— Cwt. 

York,  new . 

to  90s. 

W’estmoreland  . 

,,  86s. 

Irish . 

„  843. 

WOOL. 


Down  Tegs  ....  Is.  2s.  to  Is.  3d. 
Ditto  Tegs  and 

Ewes  . .  . .  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  2d. 

Half-bred  Hog¬ 
gets  .  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  34d. 

Do.  Wethers .  Is.  to  Is.  2d. 


Kent  fleeces  ..  Is.  Id.  „  Is.  2d. 
Leicester  fleeces. .. .  Is.  ,,  is.  l^d. 

Long,  heavy  do .  lid,  to  Is. 

Combing  skins  ..  lOid.  to  Is.  Id. 
Flannel  wool. .  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  2,fd. 
Blanket  wool .  fid.  to  lid. 


BARK. 

English  B.ark,  per  load  of  45  cwt,.  Hi.  10s.  to  IfiL  ;  Mimosa,  01.  to 
Of.  Os. ;  and  Valonia.  12f,  lOs.  to  I7/.  lOs.  per  ton. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pear  and  Plum  for  Nortiiu.mberland  (A  Recent  Subscrilter). — 
In  addition  to  those  you  have,  the  beat  for  a  south  wall  W'ill  be  the 
Heine  Claude  Violette  Plum,  and  the  GUmt  Morceau  Pear. 

Comb  op  a  Cock  (A  Constant  Reader). —  How  can  w'e  answ'er  your 
query  without  being  first  told  tbe  variety  of  poultry  to  which  the  rock 
belongs  ? 

Manuring  Turf  (J,  G.). — We  think,  that  instead  of  raising  the  turf 
and  manuring  beneath  it,  it  would  he  more  effectual  if  you  applied 
liquid-manure  three  or  four  times  a  year  to  the  surface,  and,  certainly,  it 
would  be  much  less  expensive.  We  know  several  instances  where  the 
mere  repeated  application  of  the  house  sewage  enables  the  owner  to  mow 
bis  grass  three  or  four  times  annually. 

Poultry  Snow  Report  (Oi-r/.r).— We  cannot  publish  the  criticisms 
of  anonymous  correspondents.  Such  criticisms  are  valuable  only  in 
proportion  to  tbe  knowledge  possessed  by  the  critic. 

Storing  Filbf.rts  (.4  Subscriber). — There  is  no  better  way  of 
keeping  them  than  putting  them  with  their  husks  on  into  earthenware 
jai-.s,  leaving  the  mouths  of  tbe  jars  open,  and  placing  them  in  a  cold, 
damp  cellar.  The  Filberts  will  continue  excellent  until  beyond  the  next 
Filbert  season. 

Name  of  Plum  (H.  R.). — It  appears  to  be  Coe's  Late  Red. 

Saxifraga  hvpnoides. —  A.  W.  would  gladly  be  informed  where 
this  can  be  obtained. 

Keighley  Poultry  Show.— We  are  informed  that  Mr.  T.  H. 
Bayley’s  (lame  Fowls  were  commended  at  this  Show. 

Brewing,  &c.,  OF.  (7.  IF.). — Our  correspondent  wishes  to  know  the 
best  mode  of  brewing  malt  beer,  and  of  curing  hams  and  bacon. 

Double  Pansy  (O.  D.). — It  is  certainly  a  floral  curiosity.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  will  be  permanent. 

Name  of  Flower  (Amin/s). — Your  trailing  ])lant  is  Loasa  lateritia. 
It  is,  by  some  authors,  called  L,  aurantiaca,  and  by  others,  Caiphoru 
lateritia. 


London  ;  Printed  by  Hugh  Barclay,  Winchester  High-street,  in  | 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  for  the  Proprietors  j 
at  The  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  No.  20,  Paternoster  How,  in  j 
the  Parish  of  Christ  Church,  City  of  London. — October  2,  1855. 
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OCTOBER  9—15,  1855. 

1  Weather  near  London  in  1863. 

Barometer.  Thermo.  Wind. 

Sun 

Kises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon 

11.  &  S. 

Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 
bf.  Sun. 

Day  t  f 
Ve.ir. 

9 

Tn 

Feathered  Footman  Moth. 

29.823—29.662 

70—43 

S.W.  — 

15  a  6 

20  a  5 

4  6 

28 

!  12 

35 

282 

10 

W 

Large  Sword-grass  Moth. 

'  30.014—29.993 

6.j— 5  4 

S.W.  13 

17 

18 

5  17 

29 

12 

51 

283 

11 

Th 

Grey  Shoulder-knot  Moth. 

'  30.297—30.009 

62—28 

N.W.  — 

18 

16 

set.s. 

© 

13 

7 

284 

12 

F 

Brindled  green  Moth. 

30.482—30.454 

53—29 

N.  i  — 

20 

13 

5  a  38 

1 

13 

22 

285 

13 

S 

Marvel  du  jour  Moth. 

30.119—30.338 

60—34 

N.  ■  — 

22 

1 1 

5  55 

2 

13 

36 

2s6 

14 

Son 

19  Su.NDAY  .\FTER  TkINITY. 

1  30. -291— 30.211 

56—44 

W.  06 

23 

9 

6  16 

3 

13 

50 

287 

15 

HI 

Scarce  Umber  Bloth. 

J  29.135—30.053 

54—37 

S.W.  16 

25 

.  7 

6  45 

4 

14 

4 

283 

JIeteorology  of  the  \VF,EK.~At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-eight  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
peratures  of  these  days  are  59.8°,  and  ■12.2°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  7G’,  occurred  on  the  mh,  in  1815;  and  the  lowest  cold 
on  the  14th,  in  :£33.  During  the  period  100  days  were  fine,  and  on  QG  rain  fell. 


tem- 

,20°, 


ASPLE'NIUM  SEPTE'NTRIONA'LE. 


Tins  is  known  to  English  herbalists  by  the  name  of  the 
Forked  Splecnwort,  a  name  given  to  it  on  account  of  the 
form  of  its  fronds.  Its  specific  name,  Sejitentrionale, 
alludes  to  its  frequenting  the  northern  districts  of  Great 
Britain. 

Its  root  is  woody,  branclied,  tufted,  and  furnished 
with  a  mass  of  crooked,  fibrous  rootlets,  Erom  the 
tufts  arise  very  numerous /foiKfd,  forming  dense  patches. 
They  vary  in  height  from  two  to  four  jnphes.  Thq 

N^CCCLNVif.  ^VoL.  XVr 


stalk,  which  is  naked  for  about  half  its  lengtli,  is  wiiy, 
and  dark  green,  excejit  at  the  base,  where  it  is  dark 
purjile.  Tise  upper  part  spreads  into  one,  two,  or  three 
forked  leaflets,  which  are  narrow,  strap-shaped,  upriglit, 
smooth,  and  in  colour  a  dull  dark  green.  Each  section  of 
the  fork  has  one  or  more  teeth,  and  the  sectiops  are 
alternate.  The  upper  surface  of  each  leaflet  is  furrowed, 
but  beneath,  at  first,  they  are  covered  with  long  wdiile 
membranes  (indusium),  originating  from  the  inner  edge 
of  the  veins,  and  meeting  over  the  middle.  Tliere  is  no 
mid-vein,  but  the  veins  arise  from  the  base  of  the  leaflet, 
and  run  parallel,  and  divide  into  as  many  branches  as 
tliere  are  teeth  at  the  end  of  each  section  of  the  leaflet. 
The  fructifleation  is  dark  brown,  and  as  it  increases  in 
size,  and  runs  together,  it  gradually  throws  off  the  mem¬ 
brane,  and  curiously  twists  the  leaflet.  The  spores  are 
ripe  in  August. 

It  can  scarcely  be  called  a  rare  Fern,  for  although  it 
has  been  found  only  in  the  extreme  northern  and  western 
districts  of  England,  partially  in  Scotland,  and  not  at  all 
in  Ireland,  yet  wherever  it  does  occur,  there  it  is  pretty 
abundant. 

It  occurs  in  clefts  of  rocks,  on  mountains,  and  on  old 
walls,  and  has  been  found  at  Craig  Dim,  and  Carnedd 
lilewelyn,  and  Snowdon,  in  Wales;  on  Ingleborough,  in 
Yorkshire;  at  Patterdale  and  Keswick,  and  above  Ain- 
blcside,  in  Westmoreland  ;  on  rocks  in  Edinburgh  Park; 
on  Stenton  Rock,  near  Dunkeld ;  and  on  rocks  on  the 
southern  side  of  Blackford  Hill,  near  Edinburgh. 

It  is  not  uncommon  throughout  Europe,  but  is  espe¬ 
cially  frequent  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Gerarde  is  tlie  earliest  of  our  botanists  who  notices 
this  Fern,  and  he  mistook  it  for  a  Moss,  calling  it  '‘3Iiisctis 
corniculaius,  Horned  or  Knagged  Moss.”  The  drawing 
ho  published  of  it,  however,  shews  that  it  is  the  same  as 
our  Forked  Spleenwort.  Parkinson  recognises  it  as  a 
Fern,  and  describes  it  as  the  Naked  Stone  Fern  (Felix 
saxatilis  Tragi).  Ray  writes  of  it  under  the  same  Latin 
name,  but  also  calls  it  Horned  or  Forked  Maidenliair. 

It  may  bo  cultivated  as  wo  have  directed  for  the 
Asplenium  ruta-niuraria ;  but  !Mr.  Charles  .Tohnson  is 
quite  right  in  stating  that  “  it  is  less  adapted  for  expo¬ 
sure  in  the  open  Fernery,  at  least  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
England,  the  evergreen  fronds  being  liable  to  sufler 
from  frost,  and  especially  during  the  dry,  jiiercing  winds 
of  Spring.  It  will,  however,  live  and  flourisli  when 
planted  in  a  sheltered  cavity  better  than  under  confine¬ 
ment.  If  potted,  a  cold,  close  frame,  where  it  maybe 
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kept  with  Asplenittm  marinum,  A.  fontamm,  and  such  j 
Olliers,  sheltered  alike  from  the  sun  and  cold,  will 
answer  for  its  culture  better  than  the  greenhouse,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  absence  of  all  superiluous  moisture 
must  be  strictly  secured,  aud  that  the  fronds  of  laigei 
Ferns  must  not  be  allowed  to  spread  over  it.  Ihe 
tufted  crown  of  the  root  should  bo  raised  well  above 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  soil  may  be  the  same  as 
for  A.  nita-muraria. 

A  MEETING  of  the  British  Pomological  Society  was  held 
on  Monday,  the  1st  inst.,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Hogg 
occupied  the  chair. 

A  collection  of  Ajiples  peculiar  to  the  Sussex  oichaids 
were  produced  by  W.  H.  Payne,  Esq.  They  consisted 
principally  of  varieties  which  are  cultivated  for  cidei, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  A His-sccil,  and 

FeiioiiiUet  Gris,  contained  nothing  of  interest.  ; 

Messrs.  Shilling,  of  Odiham,  sent  specimens  of  a 
seedling  Apple  raised  from  the  Bibston  Pippin,  which 
was  not  yet  in  season,  and  was,  therefore,  lelt  over  till 
the  next  meeting. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  exhibition  was  the 
examination  of  a  new  Peach  and  Nectarine,  from  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter.  It  was  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  the  specimens,  of  the  Peach  particularly, 
were  over  ripe.  The  variety  is  called  lied  iSectcirine 
Peach,  and  exhibited  traces  of  considerable  excellence 
of  flavour  ;  but  as  the  specimens  w'ere  both  more  or  less 
decayed,  it  w'as  was  thought  advisable  not  to  come  to 
any  decision  as  to  their  merits.  The  Nectarine,  which 
was  called  the  Oldenburg,  was  of  very  superior  quality, 
and  contrasted  considerably  with  the  five  specimens  of 
Stanwick  in  the  same  collection,  which  were  very  in¬ 
ferior  in  flavour.  The  Oldenburg  is  a  medium  sized 
fruit,  somewhat  similar  in  size  to  the  Elruge.  It  is 
ovate  in  shape,  and  very  much  covered  with  very  dark 
red,  except  where  shaded  by  the  leaves,  when  it  is  pale 
yellow.  The  flesh  separates  freely  from  the  stone,  is 
very  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  rich  sugary  and  vinous 
flavour;  it  is  yellowish-white  throughout,  and  even  at 
the  stone  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  red.  The 
fruit  seems  to  keep  well  after  being  gathered,  and  shows 
a  disposition  to  shrivel  without  decaying.  The  Stan- 
icicle,  though  fine  specimens,  were  very  void  of  flavour; 
indeed,  not  worth  eating.  There  was  no  statement 
under  what  circumstances  the  Stanwick  was  grown;  but 
it  is  evident  that  this  variety  does  not  succeed  equally  in 
all  situations,  since  the  specimens  sent  were  very  inferior 
in  flavour  to  those  sent  to  a  previous  meeting  by  Mr. 
McEwen,  of  Arundel  Castle.  If  the  Oldenburg  aud  the 
Stanuiclx,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting,  were 
grown  under  the  same  circumstances,  aud  in  the  same 
situation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  former  is  by  far 
the  superior  fruit  for  this  country.  The  kernel  of  the 
Oldenburg  is  bitter. 

Air.  Poole,  gardener  to  Air.  Bevaii,  Twickenham,  and 
Air,  Dowling,  of  Southampton,  were  elected  members. 


October  9. 

CRA'STAL  PALACE. 

{Conlutiied  from  jiuge  -i.) 

“  The  visitor,”  says  the  “  Guide  to  the  Crystal  Palace,” 

“  having  reached  the  Crystal  Palace  Terminus, quits  the 
train,  and  ascends  the  broad  flight  of  steps  before  biin, 
leading  to  a  covered  way  called  the  Railway  Colonnade.” 
This  is  the  colonnade  in  which  the  climbers,  with  which 
I  closed  last  week’s  notes,  are  planted.  The  first  sixty 
and  some  odd  plants  are  mentioned,  and  they  occupy  the 
first  one  third  of  the  whole  length.  If  you  say  they  are 
four  feet  from  plant  to  plant,  and  multiply  tlie  sixty  plants 
by  the  four  feet,  you  have  240  feet  as  the  oue-tbird  of  the 
length  of  this  colonnade,  which  makes  it  720  feet  from 
end  to  end.  All  this  length  is  planted  with  climbers,  or 
such  plants  as  will  bear  training  against  a  trellis.  I 
shall  follow  up  the  list  of  plants  to  the  farthest  end  and 
across  the  upper  end,  but  without  mentioning  more 
duplicates  than  struck  me  as  being  well-suited  as  wall- 
plants. 

'There  are  three  if  not  four  kinds  of  Heliotrope  re¬ 
peated  several  times;  Tea  Roses  the  same;  Scarlet 
Geraniums  and  Fuchsias  the  same  also  ;  but  the  best 
cold-wall  Fuchsia,  Rieeartoni,  is  not  among  them. 

'The  next  plant  after  Rose  Fabler  is  Bignonia  atrosan- 
giiinea,  a  name  I  never  heard  before.  'I’he  plant  is  of  the  j 
section  of  radicans;  Magnolia  grayidijlora ;  Fuchsia  ser- 
ratifolia,  the  best  climber  among  all  the  Fuchsias,  and 
flowering  all  the  year  round,  by  pruning  parts  of  it  at 
different  seasons;  Scarlet  Geranium  Firebrand,  a  good 
variety  of  the  Shrubland  breed;  Teeoma  capoisis,  a  free- 
I  growing  old  climber;  Ceanothus  dentatus,  well-suited  for 
a  sheltered  wall;  Acacia  luphantha,  an  old  favourite,  for 
its  rich  aud  dense  Alimosa-looking  leaves  ;  white  Azalea 
i/uficrt,  about  as  hardy  as  Camellia;  Jasminum  affine,  a 
moderate  grower,  with  white  flowers  from  the  Himalaya,  | 
'  not  very  long  since ;  Bignonia  ceiptreolata,  a  good  old  j 
I  wall-plant,  hardy  enough  for  the  climate  of  Loudon  ; 
Fuchsia  ful gens ;  Physiunthus  albans  seems  to  grow  as 
fast,  and  blooms  as  freely,  as  a  Cobcea,  the  best  examjde 
of  it  1  have  seen;  a  large  flowering  double  Nasturtium, 

:  the  first  of  it  1  have  seen ;  Lardizabala  biternata, 
a  new,  fast-growing,  handsome-leaved  climber,  from 
Chili  and  Peru,  where  its  fruit  is  sold  in  the  markets 
under  the  name  Aquilboeguil ;  all  but  hardy,  if  not  quite 
so;  Veronica  speciosa, or  some  seedling  from  it;  the  yellow 
Canary  T ropceolum ;  Petunia  Shrubland  Rose,  a  particular 
favourite  all  over  the  garden,  where  it  does  better  even 
than  at  Shrubland  .itself;  a  Pomegranate;  Passijlora 
;  racemosa,  the  common  kind ;  an  Orange  tree  ;  Fuchsia 
\  Dominiana,  ih&i  liuo  cross  between  spectabilis  and  ser- 
I  ratifolia,  by  Adr.  Veitch,  and  flowers  always  in  winter; 

I  Escalonia  macrantha,  which  suffered  much  last  winter 
i  at  Surbiton  in  the  open  air;  Billardiera  longijiora,  as 
I  old  as  Alethusalem,  but  very  handsome,  in  fruit  some- 
i  what  like  large  Fuchsia  berries,  and  of  a  shining,  deep, 
indigo  blue ;  Ceanothus  papillosus,  well  suited  for  a  wall ; 

!  pink  Nosegay  Geranium,  the  tallest  of  pink  bedders, — it  is 
!  here  called  Purple  Nosegay ;  a  good  purple  nosegay,  how- 
!  ever,  is  yet  to  come;  a  crimson  has  also  to  come;  but 
I  this  breed  is  now  much  sought  after;  Comprosma  glabra, 

:  a  beautiful  shrub,  but  the  name  is  too  new  or  too 
old  for  me, — I  guess  it  is  rather  out  of  joint;  Daphne 
indica  rubra,  the  sweetest  of  the  sweet;  Magnolia 
Alexandrinec,  a  continental  seedling;  Dolichos  lignosus, 
the  fastest  grower  of  all  the  South  African  climbers ; 
Rinchospermum  jasminoides,  up  twelve  or  fifteen  feet, 
aud  full  of  bloom ;  Stauntonia  latifolia,  the  hand¬ 
somest  leaves  of  all  evergreen  climliers,  and  grow 
ing  here  like  a  Hop ;  Clematis  Shellengii,  never  heard  of 
by  me  before ;  it  is  very  jn’etty,  with  large,  white  flowers 
turning  back  at  the  points,  aud  as  thick  in  substance  as 
a  single  white  Hyacinth;  Datura  arborea ;  Tacsonia 
manicata,  the  finest  of  the  race,  up  to  the  very  top,  and 
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all  about;  Cantua  dependens — I  should  not  wonder  if 
this  is  the  very  place  for  it,  and  if  so,  it  will  be  the 
handsomest  thing  here  in  ten  years.  It  is  now  the 
healthiest  specimen  of  it  in  the  country.  Passijlora 
palmata,  of  the  racemose  breed ;  Jasmimm  grandijiurum, 
a  fine  old  kind,  and  a  slight  protection  is  all  it  needs  ; 
Geranium  Cottage  Maid,  apparently  a  cross  from  Com- 
2)actum,  and  would  make  a  good  pot  plant. 

From  this  point,  a  few  duplicates  bring  us  to  the  top 
corner ;  the  following  are  across  the  top,  interspersed 
with  such  duplicates  as  have  been  already  mentioned  ; — 
Solanum  jasminoides  ;  three  plants  of  it  would  cover  the 
whole  colonnade  in  five  years.  Last  winter  killed  my 
three  years  old  plant  of  it,  root  and  branch,  but  there 
was  no  sort  of  covering  over  it — a  sacrifice  to  prove  a 
point;  Podoscarpus  pungens,  a  Yew-like  plant,  doing 
well ;  Chimonantlius  grandijiorus — the  delicious  fragrance 
of  the  flowers,  so  near  to  the  refreshment  tables,  will  be 
a  relief  in  winter  from  the  smell  of  smoking  hot  joints  ; 
A  cacia  dolabriformis,  a  fast  grower,  like  most  of  its  kind¬ 
red  ;  Acmena  pendula,  a  fine-looking,  Eugenia-like 
plant,  new  to  me;  Geranium  Perpetual  Nosegay;  two 
more  deeper  shades  would  make  this  a  real  purple  nose¬ 
gay.  I  have  seedlings  of  this  strain  of  a  deeper  purple 
than  this  yet,  still  not  very  good  purple.  There  was  a 
very  good  purplish-red  Nosegay  raised  six  or  seven  years 
back,  which  I  had  from  the  lady  after  whom  it  is  named, 
before  I  left  Shrubland  Park,  but  I  have  not  seen  it 
since.  I  want  it  now,  as  well  as  Bignonia  veuusta, 
growing  up  as  freely  as  &  jasminoides.  It  was  just  com¬ 
ing  into  blooming  age,  and  flowered  twice,  at  the  coldest 
end  of  the  conservatory  at  Shrubland  Park,  when  I 
threw  my  apron  over  the  wall ;  but  all  the  hot-headed 
gardeners  say  it  ought  to  have  bottom-heat,  and  do  as 
they  say.  I  cut  a  wreath  of  it  for  a  ball-room,  in  1852, 
which  was  fifteen  feet  long,  with  twenty-six  clusters  of 
bloom.  One  of  the  clusters  had  seventy-four  blooms, 
and  the  smallest  had  sixteen  blooms ;  but  now  it  is 
grown  differently,  and  for  winter  flowers  for  Covent 
Garden ;  but  they  are  very  seldom  seen  in  good  colour. 

There  is  another  lesson  to  be  learnt  in  the  colonnade  ; 
but  who  will  learn  it?  or,  rather,  who  will  not  forget  it 
before  he  or  she  is  half  way  home  from  the  Crystal 
Palace?  I  mean  the  handling  of  the  border  where  all 
those  plants  have  been  planted  out.  It  is  as  bare,  from 
end  to  end,  as  this  very  page  ;  not  a  blade  or  leaf  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  suck  or  shade  it.  Many  good  gardeners,  whom 
I  could  name,  have  set  their  faces  against  conservatory 
walls,  because  the  owners  will  not  allow  any  good  to 
come  of  them.  You  may  keep  a  clear  space  in  front  of 
the  Peach-trees,  and  you  are  not  required  to  plant  Pota¬ 
toes  on  the  Vine  borders ;  but  if  you  plant  a  conserva¬ 
tory  wall,  you  must  cover  every  inch  of  the  border  in 
front  of  it  with  something  sweet  or  gay,  or  something 
very  ridiculous,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it;  or,  rather, 
there  is  the  beginning  of  trouble  that  seldoms  ends  in  a 
lifetime. 

From  the_“  Climber  colonnade  ”  I  entered  the  garden. 
Here  is  a  row  of  nine  trees  of  the  Deodar  Cedar, 
parallel  with  the  colonnade,  and  round  each  tree  are 
two  or  three  circles  of  flowers;  but  far  enough  from  the 
body  of  each  tree  not  to  hurt  the  roots.  Thus,  they 
are  enabled  to  give  a  large,  dug  space  of  ground  to  each 
tree,  and  to  Araucarias,  in  the  grand  terrace,  without 
such  space  either  looking  raw  and  disagreeable,  or  the 
earth  in  them  impoverished  for  the  roots  of  the  trees. 
Now,  this  is  an  economical  point,  and  a  gay  one,  which 
comes  home  to  all  of  us  who  plant  valuable  trees  on 
the  dressed  grass  of  the  garden.  There  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  great  benefit  a  tree,  or  shrub,  derives  from  the 
space  occupied  by  the  roots,  at  first  planting,  being  left 
free  from  grass,  to  be  dug  or  stirred  occasionally,  and  to 
be  watered  over,  often  and  often,  for  the  first  few  years ; 
but  as  great  objections  prevail  against  large  patches  of  raw 


earth  being  seen  and  under  one’s  eyes,  you  must  either 
turf  up  near  to  the  tree,  and  make  annual  rings  of  better 
soil  for  the  roots  as  they  extend,  or  do  as  they  have  done 
here,  leave  open  a  large  circle  of  eight,  teii,  or  twelve 
feet  across,  and  hide  the  raw  earth  with  a  few  rings  of 
flowers,  or  dwarf  evergreens,  next  to  the  grass,  after  the 
fashion  of  ring-beds  round  statuary.  No  way  is  better, 
or  more  economical,  than  this.  Three  rows  of  China 
Asters  hide  the  inner  circle  of  dug  earth  round  three  of 
these  Deodars  most  effectually,  three  of  them  are  en¬ 
circled  by  scarlet  Verbenas,  and  the  other  three  by 
purple  Petunias,  “turn  about”  thus; — Asters  round 
the  first  tree.  Verbenas  round  the  second.  Petunias  round 
the  third ;  then  Asters  again,  and  so  on.  All  the  nine 
trees  were  thus  encircled,  last  year,  with  one  kind  of 
yellow  Calceolaria,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  rather 
too  much  of  a  good  thing  for  that  part  of  the  grounds, 
and  for  the  purposes  intended.  I  like  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment  better.  'The  Asters  were  very  good,  and  some  of 
them,  but  not  all,  were  in  one  distinct  colour  in  each 
ring.  But  there  is  some  little  defect  in  the  relative 
heights  of  the  plants  in  the  different  rings.  The  inner 
ring,  next  to  the  tree,  ought  to  be  of  tbe  tallest  kinds, 
the  middle  row  to  be  a  little  shorter,  and  the  outside  the 
shortest  of  all ;  but  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  make  the 
best  of  Asters,  without  first  noting  down  the  heights  in 
a  given  soil.  D.  Beaton. 

(To  he  continued.) 


GLEANINGS  FEOM  BEEKHAMPSTEAD 
NUESEEIES. 

I  SPENT  a  part  of  the  20th  of  September  in  these 
Nurseries.  The  morning  was  so  cold  as  to  destroy  the 
beauties  of  the  Dahlias,  though  those  on  higher  grounds 
escaped  comparatively  uninjured.  'The  railway  station 
is  within  a  few  minutes’  walk  of  the  Home  Nurseries. 

A  time-table  of  the  London  and  North-Western  should 
be  consulted  by  intending  visitors,  as  every  train  does 
not  stop.  The  readers  of  this  work  are  already  indebted 
to  Mr.  Lane  for  his  mode  of  constructing  fixed  glass 
roofs,  with  strong  sash  bars,  and  no  rafters,  properly 
speaking.  As  economy  and  suitability  combined  are 
great  matters  among  many  of  our  readers,  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  practices  and  appliances  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  brethren  would  often  be  of  great  use,  where 
utility,  rather  than  ornament,  were  the  )u-imary  consi¬ 
derations.  'The  chief  objection  to  this  consists  in  the 
fact,  that  many  people  are  narrow-minded  enough  to 
imagine  that  an  undue  prominence  would  thus  be  given 
to  one  tradesman  over  another ;  when,  if  he  wished  that 
prominence,  he  ought  to  seek  it  in  the  usual  advertising 
columns’;  thus  at  once  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  a 
notice  is  quite  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  a  high- 
sounding  advertisement.  In  endeavouring  to  avoid 
this,  I  shall  chiefly  notice  some  of  those  matters  of  prac¬ 
tice  which  I  deem  worthy  of  general  consideration. 

Since  I  visited  these  nurseries,  several  years  ago,  quite 
a  forest  of  pits  and  of  houses  have  been  erected,  chiefly 
for  Azaleas  and  other  hard-wooded  plants  equally  hardy, 
a  very  small  division,  comparatively,  being  set  apart  for 
Stove  Plants  and  Orchids.  The  nursery  now,  as  then, 
contains  an  immense  quantity  of  Eoses,  though  this  has 
been  a  bad  season  for  autumn-bloomiug  ones;  but  large 
quarters  are  now  filled  with  beautiful  Deodars,  and  other 
genera  belonging  to  the  Pinus  and  Cupressus  groups. 
Larger  quarters  still  are  filled  with  fine,  liealthy  fruit-  ’ 
trees,  trained  and  untrained,  while  a  prominence  is  i 
given  to  great  numbers  of  young  trees  in  pots, — of  ! 
Gooseberries,  Plums,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Peaches,  A  pples,  I 
and  Peavs,  for  fruiting  in  pots,  either  by  forcing  or  grow-  j 
ing  in  cool  Orchard  houses — a  mode  which,  1  have  no  I 
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'  doubt,  is  only  beginning  to  exert  its  interest  and  legiti- 
j  mate  influence.  In  the  elevated  nursery  on  the  coni- 
I  mou,  in  addition  to  commoner  things,  were  large  quar¬ 
ters  of  Araucaria,  the  sight  of  which  confirmed  me  in  a 
notion  long  entertained,  that  there  are  two  separate  va¬ 
rieties,  as,  even  now,  many  plants  were  as  green  as 
leeks,  while  others  standing  beside  them  were  quite 
brown  from  the  roughening  of  the  previous  winter; 
also,  rows  of  variegated  Turkey  Oak,  and  beds  of  Ghent 
Azaleas  and  the  better  kinds  of  Rhododendrons,  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  common  soil.  Those  who  visit  the  E.xhibi- 
tions  are  aware  that  the  later-introduced  Rhododendrons 
come  in  great  force  from  this  nursery.  Where  heath- 
soil  is  not  to  bo  had,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  know 
that,  as  here,  most  soils  will  grow  the  Rhododendron,  if 
destitute  of  chalk  and  matters  from  the  common  dung- 
yard.  Our  own  experience  and  observation  would  lead 
us  to  conclude,  that  next  to  a  good  heath-soil,  kept  moist 
enough,  these  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  do  best  either 
in  a  sandy  loam  or  a  very  craggy  loam,  preferring  either 
to  what  might  be  called  a  good  kitchen  garden  soil.  j 

I  shall  now,  at  random,  select  a  few  particulars. 

ORNAMENTAL  STANDARD  PLANTS. 

I  noticed  great  numbers  of  the  Portugal  Laurel,  Rho¬ 
dodendrons,  grafted  Azaleas,  and  weeping  Poplars, 
Elms,  &c. ;  but  the  chief  thmg  about  them  was  their 
comparative  height,  many  of  the  Laurels,  &c.,  having 
six,  seven,  and  eight  feet  of  a  clear  stem.  Mr.  Lane 
acts  upon  the  principle,  that  to  preserve  the  standard 
character,  the  stems  must  be  of  a  considerable  height,  as 
otherwise,  when  the  head  increases  in  size,  the  standard  j 
character  is  lost,  and  you  have  merely  a  large  bush  on  a  ' 
short,  stumpy  leg.  His  description  brought  vividly  j 
before  me  an  old  Bailie — so  rotund  above,  and  so  dimi-  ; 
nutive  below,  that  people  never  thought  about  his  legs;  j 
and  he  himself  had  never  seen  them  for  years.  Now',  i 
supposing  we  commence  with  a  Standard  Laurel-tree,  j 
four  or  five  feet  in  height,  and  allow  the  plant  to  extend  i 
as  much,  at  least,  in  diameter,  the  stem  would  soon  be  ' 
reduced,  in  appearance,  to  some  eighteen  inches  in  1 
height,  or  even  less;  and  thus  all  the  pains  would  go  | 
for  next  to  nothing,  as  a  bush  touching  the  ground  ( 
would  be  almost  as  effectual,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view.  ' 

GUTTERS,  OR  WATER  SPOUTS  FOR  HOUSES  | 
AND  PITS.  ' 

Plow  unsightly,  inconvenient,  and  expensive,  are  many  ! 
of  the  modes  adopted!  I  need  not  particularise  them.  | 
Mr.  Lane  seems  to  adopt  one  mode  throughout,  though  i 
varied  in  shape  and  form,  according  to  circumstances.  | 
'I’ho  wall-plate,  in  every  case  I  noticed,  formed  the  | 
gutter.  A  slight  inclination  was  given,  hardly  noticed 
by  the  eye,  but  sufficient  to  cause  the  water  to  pass  off 
freely  to  the  part  desired.  In  narrowish  houses,  the 
fruit  part  of  the  wall-plate  was  hollowed  out  in  a  semi¬ 
circular  form.  In  larger  houses,  the  gutter  was  made  ! 
wider,  but  not  so  deep.  In,  or  what  will  soon  be,  a  ' 
group  of  three  span-roofed  houses,  twenty-one  feet  in  i 
width  by  sixty  in  length,  and  now  chiefly  filled  with  the  | 
specimen  Azaleas  that  so  many  have  seen  in  Ijondon,  ’ 

;  the  wall-plate  of  the  outer  two  serves  as  the  wall-plate  of 
;  the  middle  one,  and  is  merely  hollowed  out  in  the 
i  middle.  When  kept  painted,  the  gutter  lasts  as  long  as 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  wood.  Wall-plates  for  these  large 
j  houses  are  from  throe  to  four  inches  in  thickness. 

I  ISIr.  Lane  humourously  remarked,  with  respect  to  the 
'  central  house  of  the  three,  that  it  cost  him  little  but  the 
glass  roof,  as  the  other  two  were  erected  previously;  so 
I  that  he  got,  as  it  were,  side-w’alls  and  wall-plates  for 
nothing.  I  observed  that  all  the  water  was  conveyed 
to  tanks,  but  that  instead  of  entering  below  ground,  as 
I  is  generally  the  case,  and  which  often  causes  great 


trouble  in  getting  out  stoppages,  &c.,  the  water  w'as 
conveyed  in  pipes  a  little  beneath  the  surface,  and  then 
rose  and  flowed  over  the  top  of  the  cistern  ;  thus  pre¬ 
venting  any  need  of  interfering  with  the  cistern,  be  it 
metal,  slate,  or  brick-work.  A  little  litter  thrown  over 
the  ground  in  winter  w'ould  prevent  all  danger  of  frost 
injuring  the  pipes. 

MODIFIED  rOLMAISE  HEATING. 

I  was  anxious  to  see  one  house  here,  because  it  was 
one  of  the  first  cheap  houses,  with  fixed  roof,  that  I  had 
seen  or  heard  of.  I  forget  how  many  years  it  is  since  1 
saw  it,  just  when  it  was  finished,  and  listened  to  Mr. 
Lane’s  enthusiasm  for  the  Polmaise  system.  I  have 
been  asking  every  year  about  it  since,  and  have  always 
received  favourable  reports  from  Mr.  Wright,  the  intel-  ! 
ligent  foreman.  The  house  is  span-roofed,  some  twenty  j 
feet  in  width,  and,  I  should  say,  about  seventy  feet  in  [ 
length;  height  to  the  span  from  the  floor  about  eleven 
or  twelve  feet.  Several  stout  larch  poles  support  the 
centre.  The  side  walls  are  four  feet  in  height,  or  nearly 
so.  Larch  poles  here  again  support  the  wall-plates,  and 
the  walls  themselves  consist  of  half-inch  boards,  put  in 
weather-board  fashion,  and  seem  as  good  as  ever.  Near 
the  wall-plate  in  the  wooden  wall  are  hinged  wooden 
ventilators,  to  open  and  shut  at  pleasure.  The  roof  is 
formed  of  glass,  twenty  inches  by  twelve  inches,  resting 
on  sash-bars,  some  three  inches-and-a-quarter  by  two 
inches-and-a-balf,  and  far  enougb  apart  to  take  in  the 
twenty  inches  length  of  square.  Air  is  given  at  the  top 
by  small  hinged  windows,  some  two  feet  in  length,  and 
of  the  width  between  the  sash-bars.  There  is  no  stage 
in  the  house.  About  twenty  feet  of  one  end  of  the  house 
is  shut  off  by  a  glass  division,  and  in  this  division  there 
is  a  pit  in  the  centre,  and  smaller  ones  on  the  sides,  a 
narrow  path  dividing  them.  Any  of  our  younger  friends, 
with  a  few  strokes  on  paper,  can  thus  bring  the  house 
vividly  before  them.  It  has  been  used,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  will  be,  for  a  great  many  purposes,  most  success¬ 
fully.  I  give  the  description  to  enable  readers  thoroughly 
to  comprehend  the  very  simple  mode  in  which  it  is 
heated.  I  may  remark,  previously,  that  most  of  the  ends 
are  of  glass ;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  wooden 
sides,  the  whole  space  enclosed  presents  a  glass  surface. 
To  heat  this  huge  barn-like  building,  a  small  furnace  is 
placed  inside  the  house,  near  the  glass  division,  and  fed 
in  the  usual  manner  from  the  outside,  connected  with  a 
commoji-sized  flue  that  passes  along  the  greater  part  of 
that  side  of  the  house,  and  terminates  in  a  chimney. 
The  flue,  altogether,  will  traverse  from  one  half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  house  on  one  side,  and  does 
not  enter  at  all  into  the  end  divided  by  a  glass  division. 

It  is  found,  that  when  a  fire  is  applied,  that  in  the  whole 
of  this  house  (glass  separated  division  and  all,  when  it 
is  deemed  desirable)  there  is  a  striking  equality  in  a 
healthy  temperature,  such  as  could  not  be  expected  from 
such  a  single  short  flue  in  ordinary  circumstances. 
The  principle  adopted  hy  Mr.  Lane,  call  it  Polmaising, 
or  what  you  will,  makes  the  whole  affair  certain  and 
simple.  The  furnace  is  surrounded  by  large  flre- 
lumps,  and  a  chamber  is  formed  all  round  it.  On 

the  top  of  tlm  furnace  and  chamber  a  wooden  box  is 
placed,  but  destitute  of  bottom  and  top,  its  use  being 
to  throw  the  heat  that  rises  strongly  there  at  once  to  the 
top  of  the  house.  An  open  space  at  the  bottom,  around, 
and,  I  believe,  into  the  chamber,  allows  plenty  of  cold 
air  to  rush  in  and  take  the  place  of  that  which  is  ex¬ 
pended,  and  rises  upwards  from  the  effects  of  the  heat. 
The  flue  runs  along  within  a  few  inches  of  the  wooden 
side.  A  few  inches  from  it,  on  the  side  of  the  bouse,  a 
four-inch  w'all  is  huilt,  and,  perhaps,  six  inches,  or  so,  ' 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  flues.  On  this  wall,  and  on  i 
a  supported  medium,  near  the  fruit,  common  house  slates  | 
arc  placed ;  the  divisions  being  crossed  by  others.  The 
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slates  extend  within  to  two  or  throe  inches  of  the 
side-boarding.  They  form  a  platform  for  setting  plants 
on.  A  chamber  is  thus  formed  over  tlie  Hue,  with  an 
opening  along  its  whole  length,  close  to  the  hoarded  side- 
wall.  it  requires  no  magic  to  perceive  what  would  be 
the  parching  elTects  on  plants  on  these  slates  if  all  were 
left  as  just  described.  This  is  neutralised  by  a  means 
similar  to  placing  the  bottomless  and  topless  box  on  the 
top  of  the  furnace  and  chamber.  'The  heat  from  the 
flue  is  not  allowed  to  rise  immediately  over  the  slates ; 
but  is  conveyed  afterwards  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
wooden  side-wall  by  means  of  a  thin,  boarded  partition. 
Tliis  heated  air,  therefore,  gets  at  once  to  the  top  of  the 
house,  over  the  heads  of  the  plants.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  house,  close  to  the  side,  on  the  ground  level, 
are  four  or  five  openings,  about  fifteen  inches  square, 
communicating  with  drains  that  pass  under  the  floor,  ' 
and  terminating  in  tlie  cliamber  below  and  around  the  ! 
flue.  The  great  evils  of  heating  in  chambers — a  want  of 
circulation,  and  a  supply  of  moist  air  to  supply  the  place 
of  that  dried  and  heated — are  thus  removed.  The  end 
separated  by  a  glass  division  is  easily  heated  from  the 
otiier,  by  opening  two  glass  sashes  near  the  apex  in  the 
division,  and  opening  the  dividing  doors  a  little.  The 
heated  air  marches  in  at  the  top  opening,  and  the  divi¬ 
sion  being  furnished  with  raised  pits,  or  beds,  the  paths 
act  as  drains  in  returning  the  cold  air  to  the  furnace 
and  flues.  On  the  2Cth,  the  larger  division  was  chielly 
filled  with  Vines,  and  other  fruiting  trees,  in  pots.  In 
this  place,  the  early  cut  Roses  that  have  been  sent  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  have  been  grown,  and  many  others 
forwarded  for  the  purpose  of  getting  early  cuttings.  In 
the  glass-separated  division  I  found,  in  addition  to 
other  things,  some  beautiful  Eig-plants,  in  eight-inch  pots, 
bearing  profusely,  many  swelling  off  as  many  as  a  dozen 
of  fruit,  and  a  few  nearly  double  that  quantity.  'These 
were  plunged  in  sawdust;  but  had  received  no  artificial 
heat.  It  is  in  this  division  that  the  fine  Rose-bushes 
for  e.xhibition  in  May,  &c.,  have  been  grown  for  many 
years.  The  bottom-heat  they  receive  from  the  sawdust 
is  very  slight,  and  the  only  other  heat  they  receive  must 
be  procured  by  opening  the  windows  and  doors  of  the 
glass  division.  1  must  not  mention  the  small  quantity 
of  fuel  consumed.  With  all  our  love  for  hot-water, 
and  our  desire  for  its  progression,  the  fact  here  stares  us 
in  the  face,  that  results  are  attained  by  a  small  furnace 
and  a  short  flue,  to  accomplish  which  tlie  boasted  im¬ 
provements  of  the  age  would  demand  a  large  boiler,  and 
from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  of  four-inch  pipes,  and  even 
this  is  not  the  simplest  and  cheapest-heated  structure  in 
these  grounds.  R.  Fish. 

(2b  be  conlinued.) 


FAWSLEY  PARK. 

The  Se.vt  of  Sir  Ch.vrles  Knightley,  Bart. 

I  -WAS  called  upon  somewhat  suddenly  to  attend  as  a 
censor  at  Uaventry,  a  small,  ancient  market  town  in 
Northamptonshire.  There  I  had  the  pleasure  to  meet 
with  Mr.  Fish  as  a  fellow-judge;  and,  I  believe,  he  will, 
in  his  pleasing  way,  give  an  account  of  how  they  manage 
their  exhibitions  in  such  a  retired  nook  of  the  empire. 
I  I  cannot  help,  however,  giving  the  managers  of  the 
Exhibition  of  Fruit,  Flowers,  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  Vegetables,  due  jiraise  for  their  excellent  manage- 
j  ment.  I'lverything  was  in  its  place  ready  for  us  before 
eleven  o’clock,  and  everything  was  so  well  arranged, 
that  we  had  quite  a  pleasant  task  in  adjudging  the 
prizes.  Each  class  was  arranged  together,  so  that  the 
judges  could  at  once  determine  which  was  the  best. 
Having  said  thus  much,  I  leave  the  rest  to  my  good 
friend  to  describe. 


I  there  met  with  Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to  Sir  Charles 
Knightley,  and  he  very  kindly  invited  me  to  ride  with 
him  home,  stop  the  night,  and  see  Fawsley  Park 
Gardens,  the  Park,  and  the  Farm.  I  accepted  his  offer, 
and  spent  six  or  eight  hours  very  pleasantly  the  next 
day  in  viewing  the  place.  I  was  so  much  pleased  with 
what  I  saw,  that  I  took  notes,  and  now  sit  down  w'ith 
quite  as  much  pleasure  to  describe  the  place. 

There  is  a  wise  principle  given  to  man  by  his  Creator, 
and  that  principle  is  imitation.  Whatever  we  see  our 
fellow-men  do,  we,  perhaps  almost  unconsciously,  are 
inclined  to  do  so  likewise;  and  though  this  principle  is 
often  abused  by  men  of  vicious  inclinations  setting  a 
bad  example,  which  weak  minds  are  tt)o  ready  to  follow, 
yet  that  is  no  reason  why  good  examples  should  not  bo 
followed  and  imitated  also.  Hence,  when  the  writers  of 
The  Cott.vge  Gardener  describe  good  gardening,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  such  good  practice  will  be  imitated  by  our 
readers.  I  know,  positively,  that  descriptions  of  places 
and  good  gardening  are  always  read  with  avidity,  and,  no 
doubt,  have  a  tendency  to  stir  up  others  to  render  their 
gardens  equally  worthy  of  notice. 

Fawsley  Park  is  situated  in  a  secluded  part  of 
Northamptonshire,  five  miles  from  Daventry,  and  ten 
miles  from  the  Weedon  Station  on  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway.  There  is  an  omnibus  meets 
the  train  leaving  London  at  half-past  six  p.m.,  arriving 
at  Weedon  soon  after  nine.  'The  omnibus  reaches 
Daventry  about  ten,  and  a  conveyance  must  be  hired 
there  to  reach  the  Park.  This  will  give  some  idea  that 
this  place  is  far  removed  from  noise  and  smoke.  It  is 
one  of  the  sunny  spots  of  old  England  which  the 
manufacturer  and  the  railway  king  have  not  as  yet 
invaded.  The  Park,  generally,  is  well  wooded,  and  the 
land  very  fertile. 

The  mansion  stands  on  an  elevated  platform  of  land, 
with  a  valley  to  the  right  and  the  left.  In  the  bottom  of 
that  valley  is  water,  so  managed  that  it  appears  twice 
as  large  as  it  really  is.  In  the  distance,  hills  are  seen 
clothed  in  places  with  woods ;  thus  there  are  the  four 
grand  requisites  of  a  pleasing  landscape — hill  and  dale, 
wood  and  water.  In  the  Park,  I  noticed  many  noble 
Oak,  Elm,  and  Beech  trees  placed  very  judiciously  in 
groups  of  sometimes  a  dozen,  sometimes  half  that 
number,  and  now  and  then  a  single  majestic  tree, 
backed  in  the  distance  by  the  dense  masses  of  a  forest. 
'Truly  it  is  a  Park,  with  its  undulary  surface  of  the 
most  pleasing  character.  Crossing  it  from  the  farm¬ 
stead,  I  ascended  a  gentle  hill,  and  came  upon  a  wide, 
open  space,  when  the  mansion  burst  upon  my  sight, 
with  its  embattled  towers  rising  amidst  trees,  and 
backed  by  a  dense  wood.  'The  effect  was  truly  delightful. 

1  Descending  from  this  open  spot,  1  crossed  the  water, 

■  and  wended  my  way  up  to  the  tongue  of  land  on  which 
j  the  house  stands.  I  found  it,  at  one  end,  an  ancient 
I  building,  with  Saxon  windows,  and  the  other  in  a  more 
I  modern  style.  Had  the  modern  part  not  been  there,  I 
I  could  have  imagined  I  bad  dropped  upon  some  ancient 
j  monastery.  I  understood  the  Protector  Cromwell  once 
resided  here,  and  a  turret  was  pointed  out  to  me,  in  the 
i  top  room  of  which  it  is  said  he  signed  the  fatal  warrant 
!  for  the  unhappy  King  Charles’s  execution. 

I  In  front  of  the  house,  at  a  proper  distance,  is  a  group 
!  of  ancient  Elms,  surrounding  a  rather  large  and  hand- 
'  some  church,  the  parish  church  of  Fawsley.  Few 
country  churches  are  so  handsome  and  in  such  good 
repair.  It  is  ornamented  inside  by  many  noble  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  noble  owners  of  this  place,  proving  that 
the  estate  has  been  in  the  family  of  the  Knightley ’s  for 
centuries  back.  At  one  end  of  the  church  is  a  very 
ancient  Yew.  I  measured  the  base  near  the  ground ; 
it  is  nearly  twenty-two  feet  in  circumference,  and  must 
be,  at  least,  a  thousand  years  old.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
however,  it  is  in  the  last  stage  of  its  long  life ;  the 
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branches  on  one  side  are  dead,  but  the  other  still 
continues  to  grow.  A  more  venerable  relic  of  antiquity 
does  not  exist. 

The  gardens  arc  placed  behind  the  mansion  ;  a  broad, 
winding  walk  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood  above  alluded  to 
loads  to  it.  On  the  left  hand,  I  noticed  several  very  fine 
I  trees,  especially  some  noble  Larches,  some  of  which 
j  })resented  a  very  singlar  ap])oarance  from  being  clothed 
I  with  our  common  Ivy.  This  evergreen  parasite  has  so 
j  grown,  that  it  forms  quite  a  lofty  green  pyramid  nearly  to 
;  the  summit  of  the  trees.  So  regular  were  the  branches 
disjmsed  around  the  supporting  trees,  that  they  almost 
;  appeared  the  work  of  art.  The  most  assiduous  trimmer 
I  with  shears  couhTnot  have  more  elfectually  and  evenly 
j  formed  them.  A"et  the  trees  appeared  healthy,  though 
j  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  higli,  and  ten  feet  in  cir- 
I  cnmference  at  the  base.  On  the  right  hand,  was  a  noble 
j  grove  of  trees  of  considerable  size  and  extent.  Some 
I  years  ago,  the  common  underwood  was  all  stubbed  up, 

I  and  the  space  ])lanted  with  common  Laurels.  These 
I  have  grown  well,  and  are  kept  down  by  pruning  to  four 
or  live  I'eet  in  height.  The  eye  of  an  observer  can  thus 
look  over  them  and  see  all  the  stems  of  the  noble  trees 
perfectly.  I  was  told  this  was  an  excellent  preserve  for 
l)hcasauts.  Indopendant  of  that,  it  bad,  to  me,  a  very 
]deasing  appearance,  and  is  an  example  of  evergreen 
underwood  worthy  of  imitation.  This  walk  is  terminated 
by  a  dense  arch  of  Horin beams,  at  the  end  of  which  is 
the  entrance  to  the  gardens,  the  site  of  which  is  most 
judiciously  chosen,  being  neither  too  high  nor  too  low. 
The  ground  slopes  gently  to  the  south.  Jt  is  laid  out 
in  the  old  style;  that  is,  with  broad,  straight  walks  all 
round,  within  a  proper  distance  from  the  walls  to  allow 
borders  for  the  fruit-trees,  and  two  equally  broad  walks 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  centre,  in 
which  is  placed  a  large  circular  tank  filled  with  water  to 
supply  the  garden.  These  walks  aro  formed  with 
green  turf,  which,  in  fine  weather,  is  a  most  delightful 
carpet  to  walk  upon,  though  objectionable,  of  course,  in 
wet  weather,  or  on  dewy  mornings.  On  each  side  of  the 
cross  walks  is  a  broad  border  filled  with  flowers  in  the 
mixed  style,  which  style  Sir  Charles  prefers,  though  I 
could  not  help  thinking  these  straight  borders  afforded 
a  fine  opportunity  to  exhibit  the  ribbon  style  of  planting, 
so  much  followed  at  Trentham  and  other  places. 

I  was  informed  this  garden  was  formerly  thickly 
covered  and  shaded  with  large,  old  Apple  and  other 
fruit-trees.  These  Mr.  Brown  has  been  allowed  to  cut 
down  and  replace  with  young  trees.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  garden  ever  being  again  shaded,  he  has  adopted  a 
mode  of  keeping  them  within  bounds,  and  rendering 
them  handsome  objects.  I  cannot  say  whether  the 
i  method  is  original;  but  this  I  know,  that  it  is  not 
common,  or  generally  known.  He  planted  maiden 
trees,  that  is,  such  as  have  not  been  cut  back.  He  then 
had  a  strong  iron  rod  formed  into  a  hoop  of  six  or  seven 
feet  diameter.  Four  or  five  strong  Oak  posts  were  driven 
into  the  ground  in  a  circle  round  each  tree  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  iron  ring.  These  posts  stand  out  of  the 
ground  a  foot,  and  the  hoop  is  fastened  to  each  by  an 
iron  staple,  holding  it  firm  and  even  fi’om  the  ground. 
As  the  lowest  shoots  grew  they  were  fastened  to  the 
hoop  with  strings ;  the  next  tier  to  the  first,  and  so  on, 
as  far  as  the  trees  have  progressed.  The  tiers  of 
branches  are  laid  in  so  thin  that  there  is  plenty  of  light 
and  air  to  ripen  the  wood,  jierfect  fruit-buds,  and  ripen 
the  fruit.  The  intelligent  reader  will  understand,  at 
once,  Mr.  Brown’s  aim ;  namely,  to  form  his  trees  into 
perfect  pyramids,  well  furnished  on  every  side  with  fruit¬ 
bearing  branches,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  produce  the 
greatest  quantity  of  fruit  in  the  least  possible  space.  I 
think  such  trees,  so  trained,  will  be  handsome  objects  of 
tbemselves,  and  tlius  not  so  formal  and  straight-laced  as 
'  the  espalier  mode  of  training. 


The  wall-trees  were  also  in  the  same  condition;  that 
is,  old  and  past  bearing.  These  have  been  all  removed, 
excepting  a  few  Peach-trees,  and  new  borders  made,  and 
young,  healthy  trees  planted,  which  are  making  good 
progress.  By  removing  these  old  trees,  and  trenching 
the  ground,  the  garden  is  quite  renovated,  and  now 
produces  excellent  crops  of  bush-fruit.  Strawberries,  and 
abundant  crops  of  vegetables.  T.  ArrLEBV. 

{To  he  continued.) 


EFFECTS  OF  A  DBY  AUTUMN,  AND  OTHEE 
MATTEL  S. 

However  pleasant  a  dry  autumn  may  bo  to  the 
holiday  makers,  and  also  to  the  majority  of  working 
people,  there  are  some  ways  in  which  it  is  anything  but 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation;  and,  at  the 
time  I  write  (the  end  of  September),  many  of  our  grass 
fields  show  as  little  signs  of  life  as  tbe  scorched-up  weeds 
by  tbe  side  of  a  hard  path  continually  trodden  on;  for 
we  have  scarcely  had  any  rain  since  the  beginning  of 
August ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  has  even 
been  hot,  the  thermometer,  for  several  days,  being  up¬ 
wards  of  80°,  and  on  the  20rd  it  was  85°.  Some  slight 
showers  about  the  Jst  of  the  month,  again  a  little  on 
the  10th,  partially  revived  vegetation,  and,  what  was 
equally  useful,  encouraged  the  germination  of  seeds ; 
otherwise  the  progress  of  many  things  has  been  sus¬ 
pended  entirely.  That  a  start  will  take  place  when  we 
have  rain,  1  liave  no  doubt,  unless  it  be  exceedingly  late ; 
but  I  do  not  like  such  late  growths  so  well,  because, 
being  rapid,  and  immediately  preceding  severe  weather, 
the  tissues  of  the  plants  have  not  time  to  become 
hardened  before  they  are  subjected  to  the  inclemencies  of 
the  season;  however,  there  is  generally  a  wise  counter¬ 
balancing,  very  sharp  frosts  seldom  setting  in  imme¬ 
diately  after  heavy  rains,  and  our  Brocolis,  and  other 
things,  may  possibly  have  time  to  perfect  their  autumn 
growth  before  the  icy  king  fairly  asserts  his  supremacy. 

One  thing  seems  certain,  that  the  delay  in  the  autumn 
growths  of  various  things,  in  light  soils,  will  make  our 
Caj^e  and  other  Early  Brocoli  less  useful  than  in  most 
seasons;  while  Celery,  Endive,  Lettuce,  and  many  other 
things,  have  been  equally  delayed.  Now,  as  the  majority 
of  gardens  and  crops  cannot  by  any  means  receive 
artificial  irrigation,  those  in  very  dry  districts  must 
necessarily  be  suflering  as  described;  however,  there 
are  some  advantages  even  in  this  state  of  things.  The 
fine  weather  has  ripened  most  of  our  fruits  well. 
Tomatoes,  which  in  some  seasons,  especially  in  1852, 
became  diseased,  similarly  to  tbe  Potatoes,  and  ripened 
few  fruit  w'orth  caring  for,  have  done  well  this  year. 
Wall  Fruit  trees  will  also  have  the  chance  to  ripen  their 
wood  well,  as  they  have  done  their  fruit;  and  there  is 
strong  probability  of  Orchard  Fruits  doing  the  same. 
The  presence  of  sunshine,  with  a  clear,  dry  atmosphere, 
will,  doubtless,  be  duly  appreciated  by  them,  as  well  as 
by  the  more  tender;  and  though,  as  stated  above,  most 
of  the  vegetables  common  at  this  season  have  been 
hurried  into  an  early  autumn.  Seeds  have  vegetated  well 
where  watering  and  shading  were  adopted;  the  warmth 
of  the  ground  having  more  to-do  with  them  than  undue 
moisture  ;  crops  of  late  Lettuces,  Spinach,  and  the  like, 
coming  up  as  well  as  in  July;  while  it  has  been  an 
excellent  season  for  the  destruction  of  weeds. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that  flower¬ 
gardening  has  suffered  much  from  the  continuance  of 
dry  weather.  Beds  of  Verbenas,  which  ought  to  have  pre¬ 
sented,  by  this  time,  a  uniform  mass  of  bloom,  have  little 
more  th  an  a  multitude  of  half-ripened  seed-stems.  Petunias 
have  done  better;  in  fact,  they  look  well,  the  white  es¬ 
pecially  ;  and  the  Variegated  Oeraniums  look  very  well, 

'  especially  Mangles  and  Flower  of  the  Day.  Scarlets 
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i  IiavG  not  clone  so  well  as  expected;  the  growth  of  the 
I  wet  season  (July)  was  followed  by  an  abundance  of 
j  bloom  in  August,  but  that  was  sooner  over  than  usual 
with  us;  and  the  exceeding  dryness  of  the  weather  has 
i  prevented  more  bloom  forming,  so-  that  they  are  far 
;  from  gay  at  the  present  moment;  neither  have  they  acl- 
j  vanced  much  in  growth  since  the  end  of  August,  which 
!  is  remarkable,  as  the  Scarlet  Geranium  requires  less 
i  moisture  than  anything  else  in  the  flower-garden. 
Calceolarias  have  suflered,  likewise,  the  half-herbaceous 
kinds  especially,  and  the  shrubby  ones  are  not  so  good 
as  usual ;  the  fact  being,  that  where  I'.lantshavc  not  had 
a  considerable  share  of  moisture,  nor  a  deep  soil  in  which 
to  find  it,  they  have  done  badly  this  hot  weather;  but  I 
have  seen  some  flower-beds,  in  a  moist  situation,  where 
their  roots  may  bo  supposed  to  dip  into  a  stratum  on 
a  level  with  the  adjacent  water,  than  which  nothing 
could  bo  finer  ;  and  they  give  promise  to  last  the  season. 
These  facts  confirm  the  necessity  for  having  a  good 
depth  of  tillnge-ground  for  all  purposes  where  luxuriance 
is  wanted,  for  it  is  surprising  how  deep  some  plants  will 
search  for  their  food.  On  trenohing-up  some  ground, 
a  few  days  ago,  which  had  been  Onions  the  present 
season,  the  ground  was  tolerably  closely  matted  with 
their  roots  for  nearly  the  depth  of  two  i'eet,  and  occa¬ 
sional  roots  much  deeper  than  that,  the  crop  being  very 
good.  However,  as  some  remedies  may  be  applied  in  a 
dry  season,  or  preventive  means  used  to  secure  a  crop, 
a  glance  at  a  few  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

On  very  dry  soils,  a  deep  cultivation  is  more  wanted 
than  on  any  other;  for  even  the  dry,  barren  substratum 
which  forms  the  subsoil,  will,  if  broken  up  in  time,  be¬ 
come  fertile,  by  receiving  the  drainage  from  the  work¬ 
ing  part  above.  Dung  and  other  manures  being  more 
or  less  plentifully  placed  on  the  top  part,  become  filtered 
by  heavy  rains,  their  juices  running  into  the  substratum, 
and  thereby  being  lost,  unless  the  roots  of  plants  have 
access  there.  When,  thereforej  no  additional  matter  can 
be  placed  on  so  as  to  increase  the  depth  of  good  mould, 
which,  in  many  cases,  cannot  be  done,  the  subsoil  must 
be  broken  up,  but  not  brought  to  the  top  ;  this  will 
enable  roots  of  tender  plants  to  penetrate  deeper  than 
usual ;  for,  however  uncongenial  the  material  may  he  to 
the  wants  and  well-being  of  vegetation,  it  will,  in  time, 
become  more  fertile,  and  plants  will,  at  length,  send  their 
roots  into  it  with  avidity. 

The  result  most  to  be  feared  in  a  dry,  warm  autumn, 
like  the  present  one,  is  the  after-growth  of  vegetables, 
and  of  tender  or  half-hardy  plants,  which  is  likely  to 
take  place  when  we  do  have  rain ;  for,  unless  it  be 
very  late  indeed,  the  warmth  of  the  ground  is  such  that 
rain  is  sure  to  start  many  things  into  a  growing  state 
again  ;  and  a  rapid  or  hasty  growth  in  the  latter  part  of 
October  or  November  is  not  the  way  to  secure  a  plant 
against  the  attacks  of  frost;  on  the  contrary,  such  young 
growths  are  sure  to  fall  a  victim  to  them,  and  a  corres¬ 
ponding  loss,  or  injury,  will  follow;  but  this  may  be 
modified  by  the  gradual  approach  of  cold  weather, 
checking  the  growth  and  hardening  the  tissues  of  the 
plants;  so  that  we  may,  after  all,  not  suffer  so  much  ns 
we  apprehend. 

Amongst  plants  which  have  benefited  rather  than 
otherwise  by  the  warm  weather  setting  in  when  it  did,  I 
believe  none  felt  it  more  than  the  Potato,  which,  though 
not  attacked  with  disease  until  late,  yet  showed  undis- 
putable  tokens  of  it  in  the  early  part  of  August;  but 
dry  weather  setting  in  soon  after,  the  disease  appears  to 
have  ceased  altogether,  for  I  do  not  hear  of  it  advancing 
any  further;  and,  certainly,  around  here  its  ravages 
have  been  less  this  season  than  for  many  years  past ; 
but  the  crop  has  not  been  an  abundant  one,  the  tubers 
being,  generally,  smaller  than  usual.  A  good  crop  of 
Potatoes  being  at  all  times  an  important  item  in  the 
general  bill  of  fare,  it  is  somewhat  fortunate  for  cottagers 


and  others,  the  present  season,  when  provisions  are  so 
dear,  that  they  should  be  more  plentiful  than  at  other 
times.  Wbat  have  been  taken  up  seem  also  to  keep 
well,  the  disease  a])pearing  to  be  arrested  prior  to  taking 
up,  or  the  vital  energies  of  the  plant  to  have  triumphed 
over  it ;  certain  it  is,  the  crop  is  not  materially  hurt  by 
it  this  season  in  many  places  around  here. 

A  dry  autumn  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
pushing  on  many  of  those  improvements  or  alterations 
which,  from  time  to  time,  become  necessary;  and  though 
the  ground  be  dry,  still  the  heavy  dews  we  have  will 
feed  and  encourage  Evergreens  to  grow  in  roost  situa¬ 
tions  they  may  be  removed  into ;  while  the  early 
ripening  of  deciduous  trees  will  speedily  render  their 
removal  a  more  certain  source  of  success  than  if  left 
until  later;  while  all  works  involving  the  shifting  Of 
largo  quantities  of  earth,  or  other  material,  cannot  be 
better  done  than  in  dry  weather;  and  the  season  is  so 
far  advanced  now  that  we  may  reasonably  expect  turf 
not  to  suffer  when  taken  up  and  relaid  again,  even 
without  the  aid  of  water,  wdiich,  in  a  dry  autumn,  is 
not  always  the  most  abundant  thing  in  the  world. 

The  breaking  up  and  re-forming  of  Walks  might  also 
he  done  now,  or  new  ones  made,  or  any  trenching  or 
other  ground-work  might  be  proceeded  with,  as  tlie  case 
requires.  In  planting  out  such  things  as  Cauliflower, 
Cabbage,  Lettuce,  and  the  like,  a  little  water  given  at 
the  time  is  all  that  "is  required ;  for  the  autumn  dews, 
with  such  moisture  as  the  ground  always  contains,  will 
suffice  to  keep  the  plants  growing  until  rain  sets  in ; 
and  as  the  operation  of  planting  ean  be  accomplished 
without  that  poaching  of  the  ground  which  takes  place 
when  wet ;  besides  which,  a  dry  autumn  exercises  a 
useful  influence  over  the  soil,  in  pulverising  it,  and 
rendering  it  much  the  same  service  as  a  sharp  frost 
does,  with  the  additional  advantage,  that  it  often  pene¬ 
trates  deeper,  and  does  not  at  any  time  impede  opera¬ 
tions  thereon. 

Although  it  is  possible  rain  may  set  in  before  these 
pages  reach  the  reader,  yet  appearances  so  far  bespeak  a 
dry  season,  which,  if  so,  the  results  above  will,  no  doubt, 
have  been  felt  by  many  having  a  dry  soil  to  work  on, — 
one  not  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  the  roots  of  plants  to 
descend  for  that  moisture  denied  them  above.  This,  as 
well  as  many  other  reasons,  calls  aloud  for  the  energetic 
cultivator  to  deepen,  by  some  means  or  other,  his 


tillage. 


J.  Robson. 


NOTES  FROlkl  PARIS. 

THE  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION.— Sicrr.  25. 

In  tlie  ornamental  department  of  the  Horticultural  Ex¬ 
hibition  here,thereis  amode  of  arranging  cut  flowers,  such  as 
Gladiolus,  which  claims  a  passing  notice,  not  only  because 
of  its  novelty,  but  also  because  of  its  excellent  effect;  at  least, 
when  the  work  is  well  done. 

As  I  formerly  noticed,  there  are  several  round  tents,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  filled  with  loose  soil  in  the  form  of  a 
mound,  and  it  is  chiefly  in  these  tents  that  we  see  the 
aiTangement  in  question.  In  the  centre  is  placed  a  large 
oinamental  plant,  as  a  Ean  Palm;  then  so  many  common 
bottles  are  partly  embedded  in  the  soil  round  the  centre,  and 
at  about  six  inches  from  one  another.  Three  or  four  branches 
of  Asparagus  are  placed  in  each  bottle,  and  so  many  spikes 
of  Gladiolus  are  added.  In  the  same  way,  other  circles  are 
continued  to  the  circumference,  which  is  formed  by  a  broad 
border  of  China  Asters,  or  other  flow'ers  contrasting  with  the 
Gladioli.  Between  the  circles  there  is  sufficient  space  for 
the  w'orkmen  to  obtain  a  footing,  and  the  bottles  ai-e  re¬ 
plenished  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary.  Though 
the  idea  did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  moment,  I  should  sup¬ 
pose  these  bottles  are  also  filled  with  w'ater ;  but,  in  any 
case,  they  form  excellent  supports  for  long,  branchy  flowers. 
No  doubt  the  Asparagus  branches  are  intended  to  conceal 
them ;  but  they  also  help  much  to  increase  the  effect  of  the 
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riclicr  colonrs.  It  will  be  obsei’vecl  that  this  is  somewhat 
like  the  manner  of  arriinging  flowers  in  bouquets  ;  hut,  so  far 
as  I  liavo  seen,  it  does  not  present  tlie  variety  of  colours 
wliicli  we  find  in  a  mixed  collection.  It  is,  however,  well 
adapted  for  displaying  the  individual  flowers,  as  well  as  for 
giving  a  brilliant  crisenihic. 

In  i’lngland  we  group  our  plants  and  flowers  in  sloping 
hanks.  The  Trench  liave  a  decided  preference  for  the 
circular  arrangement,  and  this  is  seen  in  beds  and  borders, 
as  well  as  iir  hand  bouquets,  on  each  side  of  the  Channel.  | 

In  the  flower  and  plant  department  of  the  Exhibition  | 
there  is  hut  little  now  to  he  seen,  except  the  Gladioli,  China  j 
Asters,  Dahlias,  and  similar  late  kinds.  Only  one  or  two 
small  collections  of  Dahlias  have  been  exhibited,  hut  these 
are  very  line. 

'  The  display  of  fruits  and  vegetables  has  much  improved 
of  late.  Nothing  could  he  belter  than  the  collection  of 
’  vegetables  contributed  by  M.  Vilmorin ;  or  the  Melons, 
Gonnls,  and  Pampkins,  sent  by  M.  Godat,  market-gardener 
at  Versailles.  So  many  good  examples  of  Cncurhitacea;  are 
very  rarely  seen  together.  Unfortunately,  however,  only  a 
i  few  of  them  have  the  names  attached,  and  these  are  all  in  | 

I  French.  I  shall,  tlierefore,  just  mention  the  more-readily  j 
recognised  ones.  These  are  the  Bottle  Gourd  {Lugenaria  i 
vulgaris),  called  here  Coloquinte,  evidently  a  corruption  of 
Colocynth,  which  the  French  pronounce  nearly  in  the  same  ^ 
way;  Giroiiinon  tour  ban  (Cncurbita  maxima),  a  large,  red 
I  variety,  of  a  turban-like  form,  and  much  used  liere,  as  else¬ 
where,  in  cookery;  Melon  dt  Moree,&  small,  speckled,  green 
I  variety,  said  to  be  of  Grecian  origin;  Melon  de  Ilonjicurs, 

\  a  large  netted  sort,  raised  at  Honlleurs,  a  small  town  near 
I  Dieppe  ;  Melon  de  Malle,  an  oval,  green  variety,  about  eight 
inches  long;  Gourge  vert  dc  Constantinople,  a  large,  green  sort, 

I  much  warted,  and  of  a  long, irregular  form:  its  average  length 
is  about  thirty  inches  ;  Galeiise  d'Afrique,  also  a  lai’ge,  green, 
and  densely  waited  variety;  its  general  form  is  very  irre- 
I  gnlar ;  Gourge  dc  Virginie,  about  two  feet  long,  oval,  very 
dark  green,  and  thickly  studded  with  large  warts  ;  Coloquinet 
I  pgriforme,  a  small,  roundish,  pale  yellow  sort.  Two  tine 
'  specimens  of  the  Water  Melon  {Cncurbita  citrullus),  each 
weighing  thirty-seven  pounds,  have  been  contributed  by  the 
Spanish  Ambassador.  It  may  be  useful  to  observe  that  this 
Melon  has  several  names  in  French,  as  Cilrouille,  Melon  | 
j  d'eau,  and  Pasteque. 

Several  new  collections  of  fruit  have  lately  been  sent,  and 
[  fresh  samples  Iiave  replaced  those  which  were  getting  out  of 
■  condition.  M.  Leoret  has  contributed  some  choice  Pears, 
as  Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  Passe  Colmar  dorce.  Belle  de  Flan- 
dre.  Doyenne  gris.  Doyenne  d'autome,  Burre  d'Amnnlis,  Belle 
Alliance,  and  Colmar  d' A remh erg  (on  branch).  M.  De  Lirou, 
near  Nantes,  has  sent  Beurre  fuitvc;  Beurre  de  Nantes,  a  | 

I  beautiful  variety,  about  four  inches  long ;  Besi  Quessoi  d’ete,  \ 
\  copper-coloured,  and  apparently  an  excellent  sort.  M.  Al- 
j  pboy  has  contributed  a  new  variety  of  Peach,  raised  from 
seed,  and  not  yet  named.  It  is  of  moderate  size,  and  gooil 
I  colour.  M.  Gaudry  has  Colmar  d' Arembcrg,  Donchesse  d'An- 
•  goal  erne,  Beurre  Hardy,  Bergamotte  d'Esperin,  Beurre  dc  \ 
Caqnaumont,  and  Williams.  The  last  is  a  large,  and  rich  j 
yellow  variety  when  ripe,  a  great  favourite  here,  and  some-  | 
what  common  at  present;  but  I  have  some  misgivings  as  to  j 
the  name,  wdiich  I  think  ought  to  be  “  William's  Bon  | 
Chretien.”  The  samples  in  M.  Gaudry’s  collection  measure 
nearly  six  inches  long.  A  small  collection  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  have  been  shown  by  some  one  whose  name  is 
not  given.  The  varieties  are  “  Galnnde  pointe,"  Dc  Mollc, 
Blanche  dt Amerique,  Alberge  jaune,  and  Afonlrieul ;  the  last 
variety  is  very  common  in  the  markets  at  present,  as  it  has 
been  for  some  time  past.  The  Nectarines  are  Brugnon 
Chnuviere  and  Brugnon  violctta.  M.  Victor  Eudes  has  some 
line  examples  of  William,  Marie  Louise,  Duchesse  dt  Angers, 
and  Colmar  d'ete.  M.  Godat,  already  mentioned  as  the 
exhibitor  of  Melons,  has  sent  Beurre  Vauban,  a  beautiful, 
large,  orange  variety  ;  and  Beurre  d’Anglelerre,  The  latter  is 
a  particular  favourite  here,  and  it  is  the  most  common 
variety  in  the  markets  at  the  present  time.  M.  Cochet  has 
Beurre  Leon  Le  Clerc,  sometimes  called  Van  Mans,  Belle  cl 
Bonne  de  Zee,  Louise  Donne,  Alartin  d'ete,  and  Bon  Chrelicn 
d'ete,  a  fine  variety,  readily  distinguished  by  the  peculiar 
position  of  its  stalk,  which  seems  as  if  growing  at  right 
angles  with  the  fruit.  In  M.  Leroy’s  collection  on  the 


branch,  the  principal  sorts  are  at  present  Ileliote  Dundas, 
a  very  beautiful  rose-and-yellow  variety,  of  moderate  size ; 
St.  Francis,  a  little  larger  than  the  preceding,  but  of  the 
same  rich  colour;  Doyenne  dejitis,  also  very  i^retty  ;  Pater¬ 
noster,  green ;  Thompson,  and  one  or  tw'o  others. 

The  fruit  growing  on  the  trees,  qilanted  in  the  spring  by 
MM.  Jamin  and  Durand,  and  also  by  M.  Defresno,  form 
one  of  the  best  features  in  the  Exhibition.  The  former  of 
these  collections  contains  l)oyenne  Bonssoch,  Belle  de  Flan- 
dres,  Berynmolte  de  Bruxelles,  Beurre  Hardy,  Belle  el  Bonne, 
and  a  new  variety,  called  Beurre  Lesbre. 

In  the  compartment  of  M.  Defresne  there  are  some  ex¬ 
cellent  examples  of  choice  Apples  and  1‘ears.  The  fonner 
comprise  Belle  Dubois ;  Belle  de  Brabant ;  Colville  blanc  ; 
Alexandre,  a  line,  large,  speckled  variety;  Reinette  de  Canada; 
Jteinetle  d'Angleterre ;  Pigeon  d'hiver.  The  Pears  axe  Louise 
Bonne  d’Avranches,  a  beautiful  red  and-yellow  varietj^; 
William,  Crassane  dthiver,  and  Bergamotte  de  Bruxelles. 
The  trees  on  wdiich  these  fruit  are  growing  have  been 
trained  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  most  of  them  are  quite 
young.  Those  at  the  borders,  in  particular,  have  their 
branches  tied  down  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  as  low  as 
ten  inches  from  the  ground.  Those  in  the  middle  rise  as 
high  as  ten  feet,  and  they  are  all  well  fruited. 

The  weather  has  continued  fine  almost  without  inter¬ 
mission  for  nearly  two  months  ;  and  though  we  are  near 
the  end  of  September,  it  is  still  warm,  and  sometimes 
even  hot. 

I  shall  just  add,  in  the  way  of  a  literary  note,  that  M.  Car- 
rifcre.  Chef  ties  PepiniM-es  an  Museum  d’Histoire  Naturelle, 
has  lately  published  a  “  Traite  general  dos  Coniftwes,”  in 
which  he  has  given  a  description  of  all  the  species  and 
varieties  yet  known,  with  their  synonymes,  culture,  and  pro¬ 
pagation.  This  is  an  octavo  volume  extending  over  OdO 
pages.  The  first  part  includes  a  descriptive  enumeration  of 
thirty-eight  knowm  genera,  comprising  about  400  species, 
and  a  great  number  of  vaneties.  The  second  part  treats  of 
propagation,  historical  notices,  &c.  The  work  is  published 
at  ten  francs. — P.  F.  Keir. 


DEEP  CALLING  UNTO  DEEP. 

By  the  Authoress  of  “  3Ly  Floiccrs.'' 

{Continued  from  Tml.  XIV.  page  425.) 

I  CAN  well  imagine  that  some  parents  are  rather  anxiously 
expecting  the  remainder  of  the  tale  I  commenced  in  my 
last  paper.  Those  who  have  sons  going  forth  into  the 
wide  and  wild  world,  whether  they  are  steady  or  not,  must 
feel  as  Job  felt  wdien  his  sons  and  daughters  w'ere  eating 
and  drinking  together ;  and  blcs.sed  are  those  parents  who 
dread  lest  their  children  “  sin  and  curse  God  in  their 
hearts,”  and  wdto  are  continually  prostrate  before  the  throne 
of  grace,  pleading  and  interceding  for  them. 

Young  Gresham  returned  home  under  circumstances  of 
the  most  afflicting  kind,  and  though  his  agonised  parents 
sought  to  ascertain  his  innocence,  fully  believing  that  he  w'as 
incapable  of  such  a  transgression,  yet  their  efforts  only  ended 
in  deeper  and  more  hopeless  sorrow.  The  beautiful  and 
Christian  submission  of  this  afflicted  couple  was  extremely 
affecting  to  those  wdio  witnessed  it,  and  set  forth  a  bright 
example.  There  was  no  word  of  murmuring  heard ;  it  was 
received  as  a  chastening  from  a  Father’s  hand,  and  the  rod 
was  borne  meekly.  But  the  health  of  Mrs.  Gresham  suf¬ 
fered.  She  was  not  strong,  and  a  complaint  that  had  been 
for  some  time  threatening,  derived  increase  from  the 
struggles  of  her  mind. 

Young  Gresham’s  conduct  on  returning  home  did  not 
tend  to  soothe  the  hearts  of  his  parents.  He  was  greatly 
wanting  in  feeling,  and  did  not  display  that  deep  sense  of  his 
sin  that  gives  hope  of  amendment — the  only  reparation  a 
child  can  make  to  injured  parents.  He  was,  of  course,  un¬ 
fitted  for  any  other  life  than  that  of  a  sailor,  and  there  was 
I  now  nothing  but  the  merchant  service  open  to  him.  In  this 
I  lie  was  placed,  and  he  again  quitted  his  home  and  country, 

I  but  under,  alas !  far  ditferent  circumstances  from  those  of 
!  his  two  first  departures  in  the  noble  Wooden  Walls  of  Eug- 
,  land’s  external  strength. 
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'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  GresLam  placed  another  sou  also  in  the 
i  navy,  previous  to  Seymour's  i-eturn.  Frank  Gresham  was 
!  more  thoughtless  and  boyish  than  his  brother  had  been  at 
his  age,  but  lie  was  going  on  well ;  and  they  fondly  hoped 
1  Seymour  would  learn  a  deep  lesson  from  his  own  past 
i  errors,  and  go  steadily  forward  in  the  new  path  in  which  he 
I  was  now  moving.  But  he  never  wrote  to  his  parents;  he 
j  had  w'ounded  them  till  their  hearts  had  bled  ;  but  he  never 
I  relieved  or  comforted  their  sorrows  by  words  of  repentance 
I  or  remorse  from  the  distant  waters  ;  and  they  only  knew  of 
I  the  vessel’s  going  and  coming  by  the  brief  notices  in  the 
i  public  prints.  Let  me  here  speak  a  word  to  the  younr/,  who 
I  may  be  said  to  hold  in  their  hands  the  happiness  of  their 
parents.  Some  youthful  and  careless  eyes  may  glance  over 
this  page,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  placed  in  circumstances 
somewhat  similar  to  Seymour  Gresham.  Let  them  lay 
deeply  to  heart  the  duty  of  writing  regularly  to  their 
parents.  It  may  seem  a  small  matter  to  insist  upon,  but  to 
those  who  have  borne  and  nourished  them,  it  is  a  matter  of 
the  deepest  concern,  particularly  to  a  mother.  Let  sons 
think  of  their  mothers,  who  have  watched  and  waited  on 
them  before  they  knew  their  voice — who  have  lulled  them 
and  comforted  them  from  the  cradle,  and  have  jiursed  them 
through  all  their  childish  years,  and  troubles,  and  w'ayward- 
ness,  with  patient  and  untiring  tenderness ;  and  let  them 
count  no  trifle  liUle,  and  no  sacrifice  great,  that  can  minister 
to  that  loving  mother’s  happiness,  or  screen  and  preserve 
her  from  the  slightest  grief.  And  letter- wrUiug  during 
absence  is  a  great  and  necessary  part  of  a  sou’s  duty  to 
his  mother,  because  it  adds  so  greatly  to  her  peace  and 
happiness. 

Mrs.  Gresham's  health  sunk  under  the  heavy  stroke  of 
her  son’s  conduct.  She  had  a  devoted  husband,  and  a  sus¬ 
taining  God,  and  her  departure  was  sweetened  by  this  first 
!  and  secondary  blessing ;  but  she  was  taken  away,  and  in 
j  mercy,  for  it  was  from  “  the  evil  to  come.” 

1  Alas!  for  the  desolate  widower.  He  had  now  to  bear 
I  the  burden  of  life  alone — the  “  help  meet  for  him”  (and  very 
i  meet  she  was)  was,  in  inscrutable  wisdom  removed,  and  he 
j  was  thrown  more  fully  than  ever  upon  Him  who  emphati- 
j  cally  soys,  “  My  grace  is  sufRcieut  for  thee.” 

I  Mr.  Gresham  had  soon  cause  to  adore  the  mercy  that 
I  removed  his  beloved  wife  from  added  woes.  Very  quickly, 
Frank,  his  second  son,  was  also  dismissed  the  service  in 
consequence  of  miscouduct,  although  of  a  less  distressing 
nature  than  that  of  his  brother,  and  he,  too,  returned  home 
to  the  roof  of  his  distracted  father. 

This  fresh  trouble  very  sensibly  shook  the  earthly  taber¬ 
nacle  of  Mr.  Gresham.  It  seemed  as  if  “  Deep  was  calling 
unto  deep  ”  to  overwhelm  him ;  but  though  the  father 
cried  aloud  in  bitterness  of  grief,  the  believer  was  dumb 
i  before  his  God.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  Frank  grieved 
oyer  his  fault — it  was  one  that  many  youths  of  much  pro¬ 
mise  might  fall  into  and  rise  again ;  but  in  naval  service  it 
cannot  be  passed  over;  it  must  be  heavily  chastised,  or 
j  fearful  consequences  might  ensue.  The  youth  of  his  son 
!  gave  Mr.  Gresham  hopes  for  him;  ho  was  a  child  of  many 
j  prayers  ;  the  experience  he  had  had  might,  by  God’s  mercy, 

I  be  blessed  to  him.  There  was  a  gleam  of  hope  amid  the 
I  darkness. 

!  Mr.  Gresham  had  an  only  daughter,  a  girl  of  sickly  con¬ 
stitution,  over  whom  his  departed  wife  had  watched  with 
continual  anxiety ;  and  this  frail  life  was  committed  to  his 
charge  entirely.  A  father,  though  the  tenderest,  is  but  an 
indifferent  nurse ;  it  is  not  man’s  vocation,  and  they  cannot 
tell  how  to  watch  closely  and  efficiently.  But  this  daughter, 
sickly  as  she  was,  was  balm  to  her  father’s  heart.  She  was, 
like  her  mothei',  deeply  impressed  with  religious  influences, 
steady  and  quiet  in  her  worldly  habits,  and  entering  with 
deep  feeling  into  all  her  father’s  sorrows — in  fact,  minister¬ 
ing  to  him,  as  far  as  she  could,  in  the  place  of  her  lamented 
mother. 

Frank  entered  the  Merchant  Service,  and  went  on  a 
voyage  to  the  East  Indies.  But  he  lived  not  to  I'eturn. 
Cholera  attacked  him  during  the  vessel’s  stay  on  the  coast, 
and  he  was  committed  to  the  grave  beneath  the  burning 
;  soil  of  India.  The  intelligence  of  this  event  was  the  fore- 
'  runner  of  a  personal  affliction  to  Mr.  Gresham.  Paralysis 
i  seized  him,  and  he  was  long  struggling  beneath  its  influ- 
.  pneo.  It  pleased  his  Heavenly  Father  to  rniao  him  up 


again;  but  he  was  effectively  shaken —almost  a  wreck  upon 
the  stormy  waters.  His  appointment  had  before,  been  given 
up — his  mind  could  not  support  double  exertion ;  and  he 
now  quitted  his  home  with  his  sickly  daughter,  to  seek  a 
spot  favourable  to  her  health,  who  was  become  everything 
to  him. 

Job  was  not  forsaken  of  God  when  he  was  stripped  of  all 
his  children,  and  all  his  possessions.  Ho  was  not  loved 
little,  because  he  was  tried  much.  The  worldly  man’s 
troubles  are  sore  and  heavy  stripes,  because  there  is  for 
him  “  no  balm  in  Gilead ;  ”  but  the  child  of  God  knows  they 
are  needed — he  knows  where  healing  ointments  are  to  be 
found  ;  and  he  has  the  blessedness  of  knowing  that  there  is 
a  time,  and  a  place,  from  which  “  sorrow  and  sighing  shall 
flee  away.”  The  stones'  of  the  temple  were  shaped  and 
chiselled  at  the  quarry — they  were  polished  and  prepared 
before  they  were  built  up  to  the  Lord’s  house.  Let  the 
afflicted  in  Zion  remember  this,  and  take  comfort.  The 
Lord  has  no  pleasi;re  in  the  sufferings  of  His  people  ;  but 
He  must  prune  and  head  down  the  choice  plants.  'The 
worthless  ones  are  rooted  up  and  thrown  away ;  but  the 
choice  ones  are  “  purged  that  they  may  bring  forth  more 
fruit.”  May  we  all  strive  so  to  live  that  the  strokes  we 
receive  may  be  pruning  strokes  from  the  Hand  of  a  recon¬ 
ciled  Father. 


INYERAEY. 

I  HAVE  Imt  just  returned  from  the  Highlands,  where  they 
are  very  ba'ckward  in  getting  in  their  crops  ;  in  some  cases 
the  hay  crop  is  not  yet  finished,  and  the  grain  cro2>s  are  all 
intermingled  the  one  with  the  other.  I  was  visiting,  also,  the 
garden  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  at  Inverary,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  McFarlane.  ’The  garden  is  celebrated  for 
its  Portugal  Laurels,  two  of  which  are  eighty- two  yards  in 
circumference,  and  the  trunk  of  immense  size.  The  Firs 
(silver)  were  very  fine,  one  in  particular,  120  feet  high,  and 
as  straight  as  a  line.  His  Pines  were  very  backward  and 
poor.  His  6rVflipc,«,  White  and  Black  Hambro’,  pretty  fair; 
but  very  small  bunches.  His  Fcuc/tcs,  Nectarines,  Apricots, 
plentiful ;  but  very  small.  Apples  and  Pears  in  abundance. 
Plums,  none.— W.  H.  AVaenee. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

GARDENING. 

GATHERING  CRASSANE  PEARS.-FRUIT  OF 
CRATiEGUS  ORIENTALIS. 

“1.  I  have  about  two  dozen  very  fine  Crassanc  Pears  on 
one  of  my  trees ;  ought  I  to  gather  them  at  once,  and 
keep  them  for  some  time,  to  ripen  in-doors,  or  let  them 
hang  for  some  time  longer  ? 

“  2.  CraUegus  oricntnlis. — I  sent  some  berries  of  a  shrub 
to  my  nurseryman,  in  Reading,  last  week,  and  he  named  the 
tree  as  written  above.  It  is  covered  with  the  most  beautiful 
scarlet  berries,  about  the  size  of  a  Siberian  Crab,  and  in 
form,  like  the  common  fruit  of  the  Hawthorn.  What  use 
can  these  berries  be  put  to  ?  Are  they  good  for  eating,  or 
preserving  in  any  way?  It  seems  a  pity  to  let  them  lie  and 
rot  on  the  ground. — Wii/UAir  oe  AA'vKEiiAir.” 

[AVhenever  your  Pears  will  come  off  by  merely  raising 
the  fruit  in  the  hand,  seperating  freely  from  the  branch, 
they  are  ready  to  be  gathered,  but  not  before. 

The  fruit  of  Cralxgus  orientalis,  or  Eastern  Azarole,  is 
good  to  eat,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavour ;  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  mode  of  preserving  them.  AYhen 
they  are  fully  ripe  they  have  the  flavour  of  Medlars.] 


RED  ROMAN  NECTARINE. 

“Among  other  trees,  on  a  glass-covered  wall,  I  have  a 
flne,  healthy,  Red  Roman  Nectarine,  that  has  had,  this  year, 
about  eight  dozen  fine-looking  fruit  on  it,  that  appeared  all 
you  could  wish  ;  but  when  gathered,  were  all  of  them  qiiite 
tough,  like  fruit  that  had  been  gathered  before  ripe,  though 
some  remained  on  the  tree  till  quite  shrivelled.  I)o  you 
think  they  may  be  better  another  year? — A  SuDscRTEEr.." 

[Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  tljat  the  true  Red  Roman 
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Nectaiine  is  one  of  those  varieties  which  hangs  till  it  shrivels, 
and  that  many  prefer  it  in  that  state,  e  so  prefer  it,  and 
no  doubt  you  will  also,  provided  it  is  in  the  shrivelled  state 
we  presume  it  to  he.] 

STAKING  PLANTS.— DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS.— 
BORDER  UNDER  TREES.  —  RENOVATING  A 
LAWN. 

“  What  supports  do  you  recommend  for  tying  up  border 
flowers,  as  Phloxes,  Ac.,  &c.  ?  The  one  stake,  with  the  plant 
tied  up  all  of  a  bunch,  is  very  ugly,  and  must  be  bad  for  the 
jdant,  as  tlie  centre  can  get  no  air.  I  was  thinking  of  having  a 
miniature  tree  fence  made;  but,  then,  where  there  are  many 
plants  this  would  be  expensive.” 

[“Border-flowers”  are  very  badly  managed,  in  respect  of 
tying  up,  by  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a  liiindred ;  and  the 
fault  of  all  tliis  lies  at  the  front  doors  of  the  honourable 
advocates  of  mixed  gardens,  mixed  beds,  mixed  borders, 
mixed  herbaceous  plants,  and  mixed  everything,  except  bad 
seeds  with  that  which  is  good.  Go  where  you  will,  and  you 
will  see  Phloxes,  Larkspurs,  and  all  manner  of  plants  tied 
up  birch-broom  fashion,  that  is,  a  bundle  of  shoots  tied  up 
to  a  hedge-stake  thrust  into  the  middle]  of  the  bundle,  and 
the  tying  so  close  that  the  flowers  seem  as  if  they  were 
actually  squeezed  up  out  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  plants  by 
the  tightness  of  the  tie.  Every  herbaceous  plant  which 
requires  a  stick  should  have  it,  and  no  more,  if  one  will  do ; 
and  one  stick  may  do  for  every  plant  wdiich  has  no  more 
than  four  stems  ;  but  the  four  stems  are  not  to  be  tied  “  all 
in  a  bunch,”  but  each  stem  must  have  its  own  tie ;  thus, 
talce  a  tie-string,  or  piece  of  matting,  and  put  it  round  the 
stick  first,  and  draw  the  two  ends  of  the  tie  to  your  own  side 
of  the  stick,  when  you  want  to  fasten  a  shoot  on  the  side 
opposite  to  you,  then  make  a  firm  knot  on  your  side  of  the 
stick,  and  return  the  two  ends  of  the  tie,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  stick,  and  then  get  the  ends  round  the  shoot  you  mean  to 
tie  first,  and  make  a  firm  knot  at  the  back  of  it,  on  the  side 
farthest  from  you,  without  drawing  the  shoot  from  the 
perpendicular;  the  shoot  is  now  in  a  loose  loop,  and  the 
three  or  four  shoots  must  have  each  a  seper.ate  tie  in  the 
same  w'ay;  not,  however,  from  the  very  same  place  on  the 
stick;  some  may  be  higher  and  some  lower  than  the  first 
tied,  and  if  the  shoots  are  tall  and  heavy  they  may  want 
more  than  one  tie.  The  next  kind  of  tie  is  three  sticks  at 
equal  distances,  not  quite  at  the  outside  of  the  shoots  to  be 
tied,  but  nearly  so,  and  a  string  is  run  from  stick  to  stick  in 
one  or  two  places;  this  leaves  all  the  shoots  untouched, 
they  are  only  confined  by  a  three-cornered  hoop.  The  next 
tie  must  have  five  sticks;  and  one,  three,  and  five,  are  all 
the  kinds  of  ties  in  use  ;  two  or  four  sticks  are  W'orse  than 
none ;  the  five  as  one,  the  strongest,  in  the  centre,  and  very 
firm  ;  the  four  are  in  the  circumference,  as  the  three  were  ; 
now'  hoop  the  four  in  one  or  two  tiers  of  string,  and  tie  each 
of  them  to  the  middle  stick,  as  if  they  w'ere  four  shoots,  and 
you  have  the  best  tie  in  the  world.] 

“May  I  leave  my  Dielytra  spectalUis  out  all  the  winter?” 

[You  may  leave  it  out,  or  you  may  take  it  in-doors,  just 
as  you  choose  ;  it  is  all  the  same  to  the  plant,  which  is  as 
haixly  as  a  Daisy,  as  you  may  find  stated  ten  times  in  every 
volume  of  The  Cottage  Gabdener  since  1800.] 

“  I  have  a  narrow  border  under  trees,  but  with  the  full  sun 
on  it  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Laurels  do  pretty  well ; 
but  I  want  something  to  plant  in  front,  between  the  Laurels 
and  the  walk.  "What  do  you  recommend  ?  It  is  seen  from 
the  drawing-room,  and  at  present  looks  very  forlorn  all  the 
year.” 

[You  might  make  that  narrow  border  under  trees  quite 
gay  all  the  year  round,  with  so  many  Golden  Vai’iegated 
Hollies,  and  one-third  the  number  of  Silver  Variegated 
Hollies,  and  as  many  plants  of  the  Aucuha  japonica  as 
of  the  Silver  Holly;  that  is,  the  Silvery  Holly  and  the 
Aucuha  japonica,  between  them  to  be  one-half,  and  the 
other  half  to  be  of  Yellow  Hollies.  Let  the  Hollies  be 
only  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  high,  and  the 
not  much  higher.  After  trenchiny  that  strip  of  the 
border,  and  the  grass  edging  with  it,  if  any,  proceed  to 


plant,  or  mix  and  plant,  your  vai’iegated  plants  in  such  a 
way  as  you  think  they  look  best  from  the  drawing-room 
w'indow.  The  way  to  jiroeeed  is  this :  set  the  plants 
down  on  the  bare  earth,  five  or  six  feet  apart,  all  along;  then 
go  inside  the  drawing-room,  and  make  your  right  hand  man 
move  any  of  them,  or  all  of  them,  backwards  or  forw’ai’ds,  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  till  you  are  satisfied  that  they  are  all 
in  the  best  telling  places;  then  order  them  to  be  planted. 
After  that,  fill  the  whole  ground  between  them  with  Berbcris 
aquifulium,  and  see  that  this  plant  does  not  hurt  the  vai’ie- 
gatums.] 

“  I  am  going  to  have  some  grass  seeds  to  renovate  a  lawn 
in  the  spring.  It  is  poor,  with  tufts  here  and  there.  Ought 
I  to  do  any  thing  in  the  w'ay  of  dressing  this  autumn  ? — 
Berkshire  Katie.” 

[No.  No  dressing  this  autumn;  but  provide  as  much 
dressing  as  will  cover  the  whole  lawui  one  inch  deep  next 
February,  and  keep  this  dressing  as  dry  as  a  bone  till  the 
time  of  application,  then  soak  it  with  the  richest  liquids 
about  the  house.  Put  it  on,  then  harrow  it  in  with  a  bush- 
harrow,  and  in  three  weeks  sow  the  seeds  over,  then 
harrow  lightly  again,  and  the  first  time  it  is  dry  roll  quite 
firm.  Meantime,  set  the  boy  to  dig  out  the  strong  tus- 
sacks  and  the  broad-leaved  plantain,  and  all  other  W'ecds, 
if  any,  and  you  will  have  the  finest  lawn  in  Europe  in  a 
couple  of  years] 


A  BELT  OF  TREES  FOR  SHELTER.— PREVENTING 
SHELL-LESS  EGGS. 

“  I  am  anxious  to  plant  a  narrow  belt  of  trees  to  shelter 
my  garden  from  the  north  winds.  I  should  prefer  ever¬ 
greens  that  would  be  ornamental.  'What  trees  are  the  best 
for  ornament  and  quick  growth ;  and  what  is  the  best  time 
and  mode  of  planting,  especially  Firs  ?  The  soil  is  good, 
and  rather  strong.  About  five  or  six  feet  below  the  surface 
there  is  limestone. 

“  What  would  you  give  to  fowls  to  prevent  them  laying 
eggs  without  shell  ? — Anglo-Saxon.” 

[So  much  depends  upon  situation,  elevation,  and  exposure, 
that  without  seeing  your  intended  site  of  a  sheltering  belt 
of  evergreen  trees,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  advise  you  cor¬ 
rectly. 

If  the  situation  is  elevated  and  exposed,  plant  the  com¬ 
mon  hardy  Scotch  Pine  on  the  side  most  exposed,  and  the 
Sp>ruce  Fir  on  the  inside.  They  are  both  quick  in  growth, 
very  hardy,  and,  as  everybody  knows,  evergreen.  If  the 
situation  is  rather  lowg  and  sheltered  by  hedge  timber,  plant 
the  belt  with  the  Balm  of  Gilead  and  Weymouth  Pine, 

If  you  w  ish  to  get  your  belt  up  quickly,  let  the  ground  be 
well  dug  and  broken  thoroughly  with  the  spade.  This 
should  be  done  immediately,  and  the  trees  planted  as  soon 
as  possible,  before  the  winter  sets  in.  Observe  not  to  plant 
trees  more  than  two  to  three  feet  high ;  larger  trees  are 
almost  sure  to  fail.  Procure  them  from  a  nursery  where 
they  transplant  frequently  such  trees;  remove  with  plenty  of 
fibres,  and  they  are  almost  certain  every  one  to  grow.  Let 
each  tree  have  a  stake,  and  the  tree  securely  tied  to  it  with 
tar-band  to  keep  it  steady,  and  the  roots  quiet  till  fresh  fibres 
are  produced. 

With  these  precautions  and  care,  your  belt  will,  in  a  very 
few  years,  be  elticacious  in  sheltering  yom’  garden  from  the 
north  w’ind. 

Read  Mr.  Appleby’s  papers  on  “Woodcraft;”  many  of 
his  remarks,  the  fruits  of  a  long  experience,  will  be  useful 
to  you. 

Give  your  hens  pills,  each  containing  a  grain  of  calgmel, 
and  I-I2th  of  a  grain  of  Tartar  emetic.  Give  them  very 
little  corn,  and  no  animal  food,  but  plenty  of  boiled  pota¬ 
toes,  and  as  much  of  green  vegetables  as  they  \G11  eat.] 


SALT  WLITER  AQUARIUM.— PLANTS  FOR  A 
ROCKY  MARGIN  OF  WATER. 

“  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  of  the  best  way  to 
make  a  salt  water  cistern  for  Marine  Alyee,  so  that  it  may 
be  seen  into  in  front .’ 

“  In  your  answers  to  coiTespondents,  in  the  number  of 
Sejitember  II,  ‘  Rock-work  ’  (R.  J'ivian),  you  name  the 
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plants ;  but  could  you  not  also  mention  wbat  loild  plants 
that  flower  that  would  do  to  place  on  Rock- work  on  the 
edge  of  a  pond  ?  you  would  then  make  that  answer  com¬ 
plete. — G.  Waeeiner.” 

[Such  a  cistern,  for  such  a  purpose,  is  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens  in  the  Regent’s  Park.  We  can  only  advise  you  the 
mostiDi’obable  way  to  succeed  in  cultivating  Marine  Ahjce.  It 
will  be  necessary,  as  they  are  plants  that  generally  grow  under 
water,  to  2E'Ovide  a  vessel,  or  tank,  to  grow  them  in.  And, 
again,  as  they  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  they  must 
have  sea-water  to  grow  in.  Now,  as  many  of  them  are  very 
beautiful  when  seen  in  water,  it  will  be  desirable  to  have  a 
medium  transparent  enough  to  allow  the  eye  to  view  tiieir 
beauties.  This  medium  is  easily  suggested  to  the  mind, 
namely,  glass.  A  large  tank  then  might  be  formed,  in  the 
shape  of  a  parallelogram,  with  blue  slate  on  three  sides,  and 
the  fourth  should  be  glass ;  or,  if  expense  is  no  object,  all 
the  sides  might  be  glass.  The  sides  might  be  formed  at  the 
glass-works,  with  a  groove  at  each  corner  of  the  sides  to 
dove-tail  the  ends  into,  made  water-tight  with  a  cement  that 
will  bear  the  action  of  the  water.  Or,  still  better,  an  entire 
glass  tank  might  be  ordered  at  any  of  the  glass  manufac¬ 
turers,  of  such  a  strength  a,s  would  bear  being  sent  entire  in 
a  thick  wooden  case. 

We  merely  suggest  these  various  modes,  any  of  which 
would  answer  your  purpose.  The  glass  would  require  fre¬ 
quently  cleaning,  to  clear  it  of  confervte,  which  also  would 
soon  render  it  foul  and  oqaque. 

The  bottom  should  be  covered  with  stones  jiicked  out  of 
the  sea;  and  the  iflants  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  brought 
from  the  briny  element  growing  on  pieces  of  stone,  or  sea- 
rock  ;  for  if  they  are  forcibly  pulled  off  the  rocks,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  they  would  grow^ again  when  put  into  the 
marine  tank.  If  you  enter  upon  the  culture  of  these  beau¬ 
tiful  sea  plants,  and  are  successful,  we  should  be  obliged  by 
a  history  of  iho  means  adopted,  and  the  success  achieved. 

Plants  for  the  rocky  margin  of  a  pond.  If  the  rock- 
work  is  considerably  elevated  out  of  the  water,  that  element 
will  be  of  no  use  to  such  plants  as  delight  in  wet  soil. 
Lower  down  the  rocks,  approaching  within  a  foot  of  the 
water,  so  that  the  roots  will  And  their  way  into  it,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  wild  iffants  will  thrive  in  the  situation  you  describe : — 

Acorns  calamus.  Sweet  Flag 
Rutomus  umbellatus 
Com  arum  palustre 

„  „  variegata 

*  Ficaria  ranunculioides  . . 

„  „  pleno 

„  verna 

*  These  plants  love  the  shade  as  w 
Galium  palustre  . . 

Menyanthes  trifoliata 
Myosotis  i^alustris 
Pedicularis  palustris 
„  sylvatica 
Ranunculus  flammula  . . 

„  hederacea  . . 

,,  jiantothrix 
Scrophularia  aquatica  .. 

Swertia  perennis  . . 

Teucrium  scordium 


EVERGREEN  EDGINGS. 

The  Tamarisk  is  a  plant  which  seems  to  me  well  de¬ 
serving  of  a  trial  for  this  purpose.  It  is  an  indigenous 
iflant,  with  fine  evergreen  leaves,  almost  like  a  compact 
form  of  Asparagus  in  its  appearance.  It  grows  wild  in  a 
few  pdaces  on  the  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  this 
country,  and  bears  with  perfect  impunity  the  keenest  blasts 
and  the  sea  air,  so  fatal  to  the  growth  of  most  other  ever¬ 
greens.  Although  not  often  cultivated,  it  grows  and  flowers 
luxuriantly  in  inland  situations.  The  cottagers  by  the  sea¬ 
side  train  it  over  porches,  or  clip  it  into  compact,  neat 
hedges  of  all  heights  and  sizes,  presenting  at  all  times  a 
dense  mass  of  lively  green,  and  they  say  that  slips  of  it 
strike  with  ease  and  certainty  at  any  season. — Lat^mek. 


Although  accurate  judgnieut,  and  a  knowledge  of  what 
is  required  in  a  pen  of  fowls,  is  unquestionably  neces¬ 
sary  to  success  in  showing  for  prizes,  yet,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  the  diffusion  of  such  knowledge  tends  more  to 
promote  discontent,  and  to  increase  difficulties,  than 
otherwise. 

Eormerly,  in  almost  every  class,  the  difference  between 
the  successful  and  the  unsuccessful  was  so  great,  that 
the  owners  of  the  latter  at  once  acquiesced  in  decisions, 
and  admitted  their  justice  ;  but  now  the  difference  is  so 
trifling,  that  although  perceptible  when  pointed  out, 
yet  the  leaning  there  always  is  to  our  own,  leads  us  to 
j  diminish  the  small  discpualification,  till  in  our  eyes  it 
I  disappears;  and  if  we  toll  the  truth,  we  must  confess 
tliat  too  often  we  are  more  disposed  to  impugn  judg¬ 
ments  tlian  to  admit  our  lack  of  merit. 

It  has  been  said,  that  one  of  the  capital  failings  of  the 
once  powerful  Bourbon  family  was,  that  “  they  learned 
nothing  and  forgot  nothing” — adversity  was  no  teacher 
to  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  exhibitors  who  can¬ 
not  learn  more  from  defeat  than  success.  We  will  be 
bold  to  say,  there  is  not  one  of  our  celebrities  who  has 
not,  at  times,  wanted  the  spur  to  keep  him  up  to  the 
mark,  and  felt  it  in  the  shape  of  an  unexpected  defeat. 

The  easy  victories  of  former  days  were  not  appreciated 
as  the  more  difficult  ones  are  now.  It  is  not  the  im¬ 
mense  number  of  pens  congregated  together  at  Birming¬ 
ham  that  makes  a  first  prize  so  valuable ;  it  is  the 
known  fact  that  the  best  birds  in  England  are  there, 
and  the  successful  have  rrotbing  to  fear  at  any  other 
show. 

There  will  always  be  two  classes  in  every  competition. 
One  fond  of  the  pursuit,  or  loving  the  excitement,  and 
I  careless  of  money  ;  the  other,  seeking  profit,  while  be  in- 
'  dulges  his  hobby,  or,  at  least,  trying  to  make  it  self-sup¬ 
porting.  To  both,  the  harder  the  victory,  the  more  gra-  j 
tifying.  To  the  first,  because  he  is  successful  over  good  I 
exhibitors ;  the  second,  because  the  very  difficulty  of  I 
the  achievement  makes  it  valuable.  j 

But  we  would  not  be  thought  to  discourage  a  third 
class ;  those  who  have  little  hope  of  becoming  owners 
of  pieces  of  plate  or  silver  medals.  There  are  second 
and  third  prizes,  and  high  commendations,  which  are 
far  from  being  valueless.  Birds  distinguished  in  this 
way  are  almost  always  sold,  and  at  more  than  remune¬ 
rating  prices,  and  many  a  pen  that  has  at  first  disap¬ 
pointed  its  owner  by  its  want  of  success,  has,  ere  the 
close  of  the  first  day’s  show,  made  amends  by  realizing 
a  goodly  sura.  Buyers  would  rather  make  their  purchases 
at  an  exhibition  than  elsewhere;  and  we  believe  many, 
who  show  everywhere,  who  have  told  us  that  they 
never  send  to  one  without  making  a  profit.  It  is  un¬ 
questionable,  that  moderate  birds  sell  better  there  than 
anywhere,  and  every  now  and  then  some  one  who  has 
sent  only  for  sale  is  surprised  to  find  himself  the  owner 
of  a  first-prize  pen. 
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THE  COTTAGE  GAEDENER. 


October  9, 


This  has  been  the  unvarying  history  of  cattle  shows  for 
many  years,  and  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  benefit 
by  the  experience  we  may  glean  from  them.  We  have 
a  beaten  track  to  guide  us.  It  is  no  use  to  have  a  better 
breed  than  any  one  else,  unless  it  is  generally  known, 
and  it  is  only  at  an  exhibition  it  can  prove  its  supe¬ 
riority,  and  at  the  same  time  publish  its  merits. 


I 


THE  PROTEST  AT  ANERLEY  POULTRY 
SHOW. 

For  the  information  of  your  correspondent  “Fairplay;” 
also  for  exhibitors  of  poultry  in  general  (although  not  as  an 
answer  to  “  Fairplay’s  ”  inquiry),  I  beg  to  explain  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  thus  make  known  the  manner  in  v.-liieh  I  have 
hcen  treated  in  reference  to  the  protest  made  by  me  on 
the  28th  of  August,  against  the  pen  of  Dorking  fowls  in 
class  4,  No.  77. 

The  4th  Rule  of  the  Show  declares,  that  the  age  of  the 
chicken  must  be  accurately  stated ;  and  in  Rule  5,  that  fowls 
entered  in  a  wrong  class  will  be  excluded  from  taking  a 
prize.  Thus  the  subject  of  my  complaint  is  against  a  pen  of 
fowls  entered  ns  only  thirty  weeks  old,  and  awarded  the 
first  prize.  The  male  bird  and  one  of  the  hens  (not 
cliicken),  I  can  prove  were  falsely  entered.  Roth  of  tliem 
were  once  ray  property ;  and  I  can  prove  that  the  age  of  the 
cock  was  eleven  months,  having  been  hatched  on  the  2nd  of 
September,  IB-id,  and  that  the  hen  was  still  older. 

On  ray  entering  the  Show,  I  immediately  recognised  the 
two  fowls,  and  speedily  entered  a  protest  in  writing  with  the 
secretary  to  the  effect : — “that  I  could  i^rove  the  male  bird 
in  pen  77,  class  4,  to  have  been  hatched  in  the  year  1854.” 

In  furtherance  of  this,  I  attended  the  Show  on  the  29th 
of  August,  with  a  witness  to  prove  the  truth  of  ray  state¬ 
ments  ;  and  after  writing  and  making  inquiries  as  to  when 
the  committee  would  meet  to  consider  the  matter,  and  give 
me  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  veracity  of  ray  protest,  I 
was  informed  by  one  of  the  secretaries  (Mr.  Wells),  and 
before  a  witness,  “  that  there  could  be  nothing  done  in  the 
matter  until  the  judges  had  again  consulted.”  I  attended 
again  on  the  third  day,  fully  prepared  to  meet  the  case,  but 
no  committee  was  convened,  nor  could  I  learn  that  it  had 
even  been  mentioned  to  any  person,  or  persons,  forming 
such  committee,  and  the  replies  given  to  my  inquiry  were 
both  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 

()n  my  return  home,  I  addressed  a  note  to  the  secretaries, 
and  re(iuested  them  to  lay  the  case  before  the  committee 
immediately,  and  communicate  the  result  to  me.  In  answer 
to  which,  I  received  the  following  reply viz.,  “  That  my 
protest  had  been  laid  before  the  committee  on  the  28th  of 
August,  and  that  they'  were  instructed  to  state,  that  the 
decision  of  the  judges,  in  all  cases,  was  final  and  conclusive, 
and  that  the  matter  of  necessity  fell  to  the,  ground  (!)  Ac.” 
Thus  positively  denying  tlieir  former  statements  to  me  at 
the  Show  on  the  28th,  29th,  and  dOlh  of  August,  before  a 
witness.  I  was  then  told  that  nothing  had  been  done  in  the 
matter;  but  on  the  ]2th  day  of  September,  I  am  informed 
that  my  case  fell  to  the  ground  on  tlie  28th  of  the  preceding 
month ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  tliey  endeavour  to  charge 
me  with  differing  from  my  first  statement,  Ac. 

Since  receiving  the  above  reply,  I  again  wrote  to  the 
secretaries  on  the  15th  of  September,  requesting  them  to  be 
so  kind  as  to  send  me  the  address  of  the  gentlemen  that 
formed  the  committee  before  whom  my  case  had  been 
heard,  Ac.;  but,  as  yet,  I  have  received  no  answer. 

Such  are  the  facts  of  the  matter;  such  is  the  treatment 
with  which  my  protest  has  been  met;  and  such  the  injustice 
I  have  suffered. 

Many  are  the  communications  that  I  have  received  from 
various  gentlemen  (exhibitors  of  poultry)  for  information, 
similar  to  the  inquiry  of  your  correspondent  “  Fairplay,”  on 
tlie  subject  of  the  Protest.  My  answer  is, — Please  read  the 
foregoing,  and  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

I  can  only  add,  that  I  am  still  prepared  to  prove  the  age 
of  the  fowls,  confirraed  by  undeniable  witnesses,  such  as 
can  identify  them  from  amongst  50U  other  fowls,  and  give 
such  proof  of  their  age  as  will  dispel  all  doubts  iu  tlie 


minds  of  every  just  person  ;  and  until  I  liave  had  the 
opportunity  of  sustaining  the  charge  before  a  fair  and 
impartial  tribunal,  I  can  but  reiteiate,  that  favour  and 
partiality  have  overruled  justice  and  truth. — James  Lewky, 
Ilandcross,  Scplcmher  29th, 


NORTH  A  MPTONS  HIRE  AGRI CULTUR  AL 
SOCIETY’S  POULTRY  SHOWC 

We  like  to  attend  a  Poultry  Show  lield  iu  connection  with 
an  Agricultural  Meeting,  as  they  harmonize  one  with  anotlier, 
and  mutually  assist  each  otlier.  It  is  also  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Cows,  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs,  have  long  been 
honoured  with  prizes;  next  came  swedes,  turnips,  cabbages, 
and  mangold  ;  then  Poultry.  Due  attention  to  Poultry  is 
yet  in  its  infancy,  and  we  firmly  believe  the  time  will  come, 
when  it  will  rank  among  the  most  cerlain  sources  of  profit 
on  a  farm.  Rut  prejudice  is  still  strong,  and  many  a  man 
who  makes  it  the  business  of  the  year  to  take  tlie  first 
prize,  or  the  silver  medal,  for  a  pen  of  sheep,  thinks  it  infra 
dip.  to  show  Poultiy. 

We  like  a  general  holiday ;  and  such  is  an  Agricultural 
Meeting.  We  enjoy  the  honest  pride  of  the  men  who  have 
brought  the  best  bull,  cow,  sheep,  or  horse.  How  they  lion¬ 
ize  among  the  less  fortunate !  We  were  lately  w'atching  the 
progress  of  one  or  two  men  who  had  charge  of  the  prize 
horses,  and  who  were  returning  after  the  Show.  They  were 
way -laid  at  every  public-house,  treated  by  the  landlord,  and 
eloquent  to  the  admiring  crowd  on  the  merits  of  the  fa¬ 
voured  animal.  At  each  halt  they  became  more  excited ; 
until,  at  last,  it  was  a  sti-eteli  of  the  imagination  to  suppose, 
or  believe,  they  w'ere  in  a  state  to  take  care  of  their  charges. 

The  same  happens  with  Poultry.  If  it  is  known  that  a 
prize  pen  is  lying  for  half-an-hour  at  a  railway  station,  or 
is  packed  at  the  back  of  a  cart  or  van,  every  possible  con¬ 
trivance  is  set  to  work  to  get  a  sight  of  them.  If  some  of 
the  old  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  could  return  to  life, 
what  glorious  subjects  they  would  find  at  an  Agricultural 
Meeting ! 

We  have  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  Show  held  at 
Kettering,  iu  connection  with  the  Northamptonshire  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  We  observed  one  thing  Avell  worthy  of 
imitation  wherever  it  is  intended  to  hold  a  Show'  witliout 
incurring  the  expense  of  coops.  Every  exhibitor  is  bound 
to  send  his  birds  iu  a  coop,  made  after  the  pattern  of  one 
supplied  by  the  Society.  It  is  very  room}',  made  of  wicker, 
and  open  at  tlie  top  and  at  each  end.  A  long  platform  is 
erected,  the  whole  length  of  the  ground,  four  feet  high ;  on 
this  the  cages  are  placed,  and  they  have  this  advantage,  that 
when,  as  w'as  the  case  in  the  afternoon,  the  Show  is  much 
crow'ded,  the  birds  are  equally  well  seen  from  either  side. 
The  coops  are  supplied  at  2s.  fid.  each,  and  are  useful  at  all 
times  in  a  yard.  Dorkimjs  were  the  principal  feature,  and  a 
better  Show'  of  them  is  seldom  seen.  There  w'ere  four 
classes  of  them  ;  and  an  old  Dorking  nanna,  the  Rev.  F. 
Thursby,  took  the  first  prize  in  each.  That  it  was  not  an 
easy  victory,  may  be  known  from  the  fact,  that  among  other 
prize-takers  were  Lady  Isham,  Lord  Spencer,  Dr.  Prichard, 
Mr.  Langlands,  Ac. 

We  fancy  there  were  birds  here  that  will  be  heard  of 
hereafter,  and  they  will  be  strong  who  beat  them. 

There  w'ere  good  Cochin  and  Game  Fowls  ;  also  very  good 
Ducks,  but  being  a  purely  Agricultural  Show  there  was  not 
the  same  variety  of  classes  met  with  as  elsewliere. 

There  were  some  excellent  Brahma  Poolras, 

]Mr.  Daily,  of  London,  acted  as  judge. 


BIRMINGHAM  COLUMBARIAN  SOCIETY’S 
FIRST  EXHIBITION. 

The  entries  for  this  Exhibition  number  nearly  200  pens, 
and  many  of  them  from  several  of  the  first  fanciers  of 
Loudon,  Rirmingham,  and  other  places.  Among  the  entries 
are  choice  specimens  of  Spots,  Frilled  Racks,  Silk  Lace, 
Crested,  Raid  Heads,  Swallow's,  Yellow' Rrunswickers,  Ac.; 
besides  a  large  uumbev  of  well-kfiowu  prize  birds  ia  all  the 
general  classes. 
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COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN’S  COMPANION. 
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LONDON  MARKETS. — October  Stii. 

COVENT  GAEDEN. 

The  market  is  abundantly  supplied  with  all  kinds  of 
Fruit  and  Vegetables.  Tflllinms'  lionchreticn  Pears  are  now 
going  out,  as  ai'o  also  the  Ilessle ;  and  there  is  now  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  Gansel's  Berynmot,  in  limited  quantity,  for  the 
higher  classes,  and  a  large  supply  of  Autumn  Berymnot  for  the 
million.  We  observed,  also,  a  few  of  Beitrri  d'Amnnli's,  a 
variety  which  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  orchai'dists, 
as  being  a  valuable  sort  to  succeed  the  Williams’.  Plums 
are  becoming  less  plentiful,  but  Da7ns<ms  are  abiindant. 
G raises  are  very  plentiful.  Flowers  of  all  kinds  in  abundance. 


FRUIT. 

Apples,  kitchen,  per 

bushel .  Is.  6d..  to  2s.  6d. 

,,  dessert  ....  43.  ,,  6s. 

Pears  .  43.  ,,  8s. 

Apricots,  per  doz.. .  Is.  6d.  ,,  3s. 

Peaches,  per  doz .  Is.  ,,  3s. 

Nectarines,  ner  doz.. .  Is.  ,,  33. 

Cherries,  per  lb .  . 

Plums,  per  sieve  ....  4s.  ,,  8s. 

Pine-apples,  per  lb. . .  6<.  ,,  8s. 

Grapes,  per  lb.  ..  ls.6d.  ,,  63. 

melons,  each .  23.  „  6). 

Figs .  . 

Gooseberries,  per  qt.  - 

Currants .  . 

Raspberries  .  . 

Strawberries, per  pottle  - 

Oranges,  per  100  ... .  4s.  ,,  lOs. 

Lemons  .  Cs.  ,,  8s. 

Almonds,  per  lb .  2s.  ,,  — 

Nuts,  Filberts,  per 

100  lbs .  508.  ,,  6ns. 

,,  Cobs,  ditto  ..  603.  ,,  /Os. 
,,  Barcelona, per 

bushel .  20s.  ,,  22s. 

Nuts,  Brazil,  per 

bushel .  12s.  ,,  143. 

Walnuts,  per  1000  ..  Qs-  >>  123. 
Chestnuts  .  . . 

VEGETABLES. 
Cabbages,  per  doz.  ..  9d.  to  Is. 

,,  Red,  per  doz.  2s.  ,,  4s. 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.  2s.  ,,  4s. 

Brocoli  .  Is.  ,,23. 

Savoys .  . 

Greens,  per  dozen 

bunches .  2s.  ,,  3s. 

Spinach,  per  sieve. .. .  Is.  ,,  23. 

Beans .  . 

French  Beans,  per 
half  sieve  ....  Is.  6d.  ,,  2s.  6d. 


Scarlet  Runners  ..  Is.  6d. 

Peas,  per  bushel  ....  2s. 

Carrots,  per  bunch  . .  4d.  , 

Parsnips .  - 

Beet,  per  doz . Is.  ,, 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.  ..  3s. 

Turnips,  per  bunch..  2d, 

Onions,  young,  per 

bunch  . .  . . .  Id. 

Leeks,  per  bunch  ....  2d. 

Garlic,  per  lb .  6d. 

Shallots,  per  lb .  4d. 

Horseradish,  per 

bundle  .  Is.  6d.  ,, 

Lettuce,  Cos,  per 

score  .  6d. 

,,  Cabbage....  6d. 

Endive,  per  score ....  Is.  ,, 

Celery,  per  bunch. . . .  8d. 

Radishes,  Turnip,  per 
dozen  bunches  ....  Is.  ,, 

Water  Cresses,  per 

dozen  bunches  ....  6d.  ,,  9d. 

Small  Salad,  per 

punnet .  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Artichokes,  each  ....  3d.  ,,  — 

Asparagus,  per  bundle  Is.  6d.  ,,  4s. 

8ea-kale,  per  punnet  - 

Rhubarb,  per  bundle  2d.  ,,  6d. 
Cucumbers,  each  ....  3d.  ,,  8d. 

Vegetable  Marrow, 

per  dozen  .  6d.  ,,  Is. 

Tomatoes,  per  punnet  la.  ,,  23.  6d. 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle  8d.  ,,  Is. 


,,  3s, 
3s. 

6d, 

Is.  6d. 
„  6s. 

„  6d. 

,,  2d. 

„  .3d. 
,,  6d. 
„  6d. 

2s.  6d. 

„  Is. 
„  8d. 
Is.  6d. 
,,  Is. 

Is.  6d. 


HERBS. 
Basil,  per  bunch  .... 
Marjoram,  per  bunch 
Fennel,  per  bunch  . . 
Savory,  per  bunch  . . 
Thyme,  per  bunch  .. 
Parsley,  per  bunch  . . 
Mint,  per  bunch  .... 


6d.  to  9d. 
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2d. 

2d. 

2d. 

2d. 

4d. 


9d. 

3d. 

3d. 

3d. 

3d. 

6d. 


GRAIN  AND  SEED. 

Friday,  Oct.  5.— The  arrivals  still  continue  very  moderate.  This 
morning  the  trade  for  Wheat  rules  firm  at  Monday’s  prices,  and  for 
Foreign  full  prices  are  demanded;  the  offers  from  abroad  are  still 
limited.  Barley  meets  lewer  buyers,  but  rates  are  unaltered.  Oats  6.1. 
dearer,  with  a  moderate  consumptive  trade.  Old  Beaus  the  turn  higher. 
Peas  and  all  other  grain  firm  at  Monday’s  currency. 


WHEAT. 


PEAS. 


Kent  and  Essex,  red. 

Boiling,  per  qr . 

43s. 

to  466. 

per  qr . 

74s. 

to 

84s. 

Common . 

36s. 

ti 

38s. 

Ditto,  white . 

84s. 

90s. 

Grey . 

378. 

it 

403. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk. . 

763. 

783. 

Maple . 

378. 

ti 

39s. 

Dantzic  . 

863. 

92s. 

Rostock . 

81s. 

903. 

SEEDS. 

Odessa  . 

733. 

76s. 

Turnip,  White,  per 

American  . 

83s. 

85s. 

bushel . 

Swede  . . 

BARLEY. 

Rape  . 

84s. 

it 

863. 

Malting . 

44s. 

to 

45s. 

Linseed,  sowing,  qr. . 

803. 

it 

843. 

Grinding  and  Distil- 

,,  crushing  .. 

74s. 

a 

763. 

ling . 

34s. 

36s. 

Clover.EngUahjredcwt  60s. 

t 

68s. 

Chevalier  . 

36s. 

383. 

,,  Foreign  do. 

52s. 

t* 

578. 

,,  White . 

683. 

it 

73s. 

OATS. 

Trefoil . 

28s. 

St 

32s. 

Scoteh,  feed  . 

31s. 

to 

32s. 

Rye,  perqr . 

52s. 

ti 

51s. 

English  . 

263. 

27s. 

Tares,  winter . 

88s. 

Irish  . 

25s. 

if 

288. 

Canary . 

6ls. 

1 

6B3. 

Dutch  Broo  . 

29s. 

if 

308. 

Hemp . 

543. 

ti 

578. 

D  tnish  . 

25s. 

it 

29s. 

Russian . 

263. 

»» 

293. 

BEANS. 

Linseed  Cake,  per 

Harrow  . 

403. 

to 

423. 

ton .  .^£'11 

to  /e'12 

10s. 

Pigeon  . 

42s. 

43s. 

Rape  Cake  ..  jf’6  10s.  ,,  ^6'6 

158. 

Tick . 

40s. 

fi 

41s. 

Indian  Corn  . 

47s. 

ti 

50s. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Clover,  Ist  cut  per  |  Meadow  Hay,  new  93s.  to  1203. 

load .  lIOs.  to  I40s.  '  Rowan  .  8U3.  ,,  90s. 

Clover,  new  .  12i)s.  ,,  1358.  ,  Straw,  flail .  303.  ,,  36s. 

Ditto,  2nd  cut  ....  903.  ,,  140s.  !  Ditto,  machine  ... .  28s.  ,,  30s. 

Meiidow  Hay .  pos.  ,,  1303.  1 


HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  Friday,  Oct.  5.— The  demand  for  fine  samples 
has  continued  good  throughout  the  week,  and  the  trade  is  steady,  and 
market  firm.  Mid.  and  East  Kent,  100s,  115s,  to  1303.;  Weald  of 
Kents,  90s.  95s.  to  100s.  j  Sussex,  84s.  90s.  to  94s.;  Country  Farnhams 
and  Farnhams,  90s.  I05s.  to  1 10s.  Duty,  ^300,000. 


MEAT. 


Beef,  inferior,  per 

811)8 .  3s.  4d.  to  3s.  8d. 

Do.  middling .  38.  lOd.  to  4s. 

Do.  prime  _ _  4s,  2d.  to  4s,  4d. 

Mutton,  inferior  Ss.  4d.  to  38.  8d, 
Do.  middling  ..  3s.  lOd.  to  4a.  4d. 


Mutton,  prime  4s.  6d.  to  4s.  lOd. 

Veal  .  33.  lOd.  to  4s.  I  Oil. 

Lamb  .  5s.  4d.  to  5s.  lOd. 

Pork,  large .  3s.  8d.  to  43. 

Ditto,  small  .  4s.  to  4s.  fid. 


POULTRY. 


The  supply  of  Poultry  is  still  small,  but  quite  equal  to  the  demand. 
There  has  seldom  been  so  little  trade  as  at  present.  Our  quotations  will 
show  that  prices  have  slightly  improved. 


Large  Fowls . 5s.  to  63.  each. 

Smaller  do . 4g.  to  4s.  fid.  ,, 

Chickens  ..  2s.  3d.  to  3s.  Od.  ,, 

Geese .  63.  Od.  to  "s.  fid.  ,, 

Ducks  ....  2s,  9d.  to  3s.  3d.  ,, 

Pheasants. ...  3s.  fid.  to  4s.  ,, 


Partridges. . 
Hares  . .  . . 
Rabbits  . . 
Wild  do.  . 
pigeons  . 


Is.  9d.  to  2s.  nd.  each. 
3s.  Os.  to  3s.  6.1.  ,, 

Is.  4d.  to  Is.  5d.  ,, 

lid.  to  Is.  Id.  ,, 
. 8d.  to  9d.  ,, 


PROVISIONS. 


BUTTER.- 

-Cwt. 

CHEESE.- 

-Cwt. 

Dorset,  fine  . 

lOls. 

to  I08s. 

Cheshire,  fine  . .  . . 

..  74s. 

to  90s. 

Do.  middling . 

9O3. 

,,  96s. 

Gloucestershire,  dble.  708. 

Fresh,  per  doz.  lbs. 

12s. 

,,  13.S. 

Ditto,  single . 

,,  743. 

Friesland  . 

98s. 

,,  lOOs. 

Somerset . 

Kiel . 

94s. 

„  96s. 

Wilts,  loaf . 

,,  78s. 

08s» 

„  I02s. 

Waterford . 

98s. 

,'  1023. 

Ditto,  thin . 

..  ’54s. 

1.  643. 

Cork . 

983. 

„  102s. 

Ditto,  pines  . 

..  72s. 

Limerick . 

928. 

„  96s. 

Berkeley,  thin  . . . . 

„  663. 

Sligo  . 

HAMS.- 

■Cwt. 

BACON.— 

Cwt. 

York,  new . 

to  90s. 

Wiltshire,  dried  . . 

808. 

to  84s.  { 

Westmoreland  .... 

fe6s. 

Waterford . 

748. 

»  763.  ! 

Irish . 

j>  84s. 

BREAD. 

The  price  of  Bread  in  the  City  and  at  the  West  End  is  still  maintained 
at  lOd.  to  lid,  the  4lb.loaf,  but  in  other  places  the  bakers  are  selling 
the  best  bread  at  8d.  the  4lb.  loaf,  while  in  the  cheap  neighbourhoods 
they  profess  to  sell  at  74^. 


WOOL. 


Down  Tegs  ....  Is.  2g.  to  Is.  3d. 
Ditto  Tegs  and 

Ewes  .  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  2d. 

Half-bred  Hog¬ 
gets  .  Is.  3d.  to  le.  34d. 

Do.  Wethers .  Is.  to  Is.  2d, 


Kent  fleeces  ..  Is.  Id.  ,,  Is.  2d. 
Leicester  fleeces. .. .  Is.  ,,  Is.  1.4d. 

Long,  heavy  do .  lid.  to  Is. 

Combing  skins  ..  104d.  to  Is.  Id. 
Flannel  wool . .  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  24d. 
Blanket  wool .  fid.  to  lid. 


BARK. 

English  Bark,  per  load  of  45  cwt.,  14/.  10s.  to  I6/.  ; 
0/.  Os.  j  aud  Valonia.  12/.  10s.  to  17/.  lOs.  per  ton. 


Mimosa,  0/.  to 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Irrrgc^aritif.s  (A  Long  and  Late  Subscriher) . — All  we  can  say  in 
the  matter  is,  that  every  Tuesday  morning  there  is  a  supply  of  the  new 
number  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  for  all  who  apply  for  it.  Many 
thousands  are  delivered  on  that  day,  and  throughout  the  week,  and  yours 
is  the  only  instance  we  know  of  where  such  irregularities  have  occurred. 
If  your  present  bookseller  does  not  choose  to  keep  up  a  regular  supply, 
call  on  Mr.  Fraser,  bookseller,  14,  D’Olier  Street,  Dublin,  and  he  will, 
no  doubt,  give  every  attention  to  your  orders.  Such  negligence,  we  own, 
is  exceedingly  annoying  both  to  you  and  to  us. 

Wellingtonea  gig.antea  (Ati  Old  SubscAber). — Though  the  seed¬ 
ling  is  only  three  inches  high,  we  should  plant  it  out ;  giving  it  a  some¬ 
what  sheltered  place,  but  quite  free  from  the  shade  or  drip  of  trees. 

Shelter  for  Plants  (Ellen  Cox). — Your  box  would  not  answer. 
Sow  C  neraria  seed  in  April  and  May  ;  Calceolaria  seed  in  August ;  and 
Primrose  seed  in  April  and  in  July. 

Fluke  Potatoes  (A  Young  Gardener). — If  on  a  dry,  well-drained 
soil,  plant  in  November.  If  the  soil  is  not  of  this  character,  do  not  plant 
until  March.  If  planted  in  November,  put  the  sets  eight  inches  below 
the  surface,  and  do  not  earth  up  the  plants  next  year.  Your  other  query 
next  week. 

Re.moving  the  Spurs  of  a  Cock  (L..4.). — This  may  be  done  by 
means  of  a  very  fine-toothed  saw.  Any  surgical  friend  would  do  this, 
though  we  have  known  the  operation  performed  well  with  a  carpenter’s 
finest  saw. 

Renovating  Lawn  (X.  V.  Z.). — See  what  is  said  to-day  in  answer  to 
another  correspondent.  Neither  sow  it  nor  dress  it  until  the  spring. 
For  forcing  Asparugu.s,  the  temperature  of  the  water  should  be  about 
120°,  and  that  of  the  soil  80°.  Plant  out  hardy  Ferns  in  April. 

London:  Printed  by  Hugh  Barcl.ay,  Winchester  High-street,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  for  the  Proprietors 
at  The  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  No.  20,  Paternoster  Row,  in 
the  Parish  of  Christ  Church,  City  of  London. —  October  9,  1865. 


THE  COTTAGE  GARDENER.— ADVERTISEME^JTS. 

MESSRS. HENDERSON  AND  SON 


!  T^eg  to  announce  that  they  have  now  received  their  noted  collection  of  HYACINTHS 

1  in  excellent  condition.  Catalogues  can  be  had  on  application,  and  printed  instructions  will  be  given  gratis  with  each  order  they  are  kindly 

1  favoured  with.  In  this  Catalogue  the  New  Gcraniura  and  Cineraria  Lists  are  given  with  full  descriptions. 

CUCUMBER-HENDERSOW’S  “  NAPOLEOPJ  HI.” 

CINERARIAS-ADSVIIRAL  LYONS  (n  ENDEttSON*S). 

FUCHSIAS-EANK’S  FAVOURITE,  lOs.  6d. — PRINCE  OF  WALES,  los.  Cd. 

CYNERIUP^  ARGENTEUM  (The  Pampas  Grass). 

The  largest  Stock  in  the  country  of  this  noble,  ornamental  Grass.  Healthy  Plants,  at  23.  6d.  each,  or  25$.  per  dozen. 

Seed  of  CALCEOLARIA,  CINERARIA,  and  PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA,  in  2s.  6d.,  and  Ss.  per  packet.  The  first  quality  of 
Calceolaria  only  in  6s.  packets. 

GLOXINIA  ERECTA. 

These  are  most  abundant  flowercrs,  and  among  them  are  some  of  the  most  lively  contrasts  of  colours  imaginable.  Prices  5s.,  and  7s.  6d. 
each,  or  42s.,  and  COs.  per  dozen. 

The  SjiruHi  Catulo()ue  or  General  List  of  Plants  will  le  forwarded  post  free  on  application  ;  and  a  heautifut  Coloured 
Plate  of  NINE  NEW  FLOWERS  will  he  sent  on  receipt  of  12  j^ostnye  stanqjs. 


WELLINGTON  NURSERY,  ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD. 


1 


Godwin  bees  to  offer 


Abelia  uniflora  .  1 

Azalea  amoena .  I 

,,  Belgian,  finest  varieties, 
12s.  to  15s.  per  dnz. 
Begonia  Prestoniensis  superba  1 

Coleus  Blumei .  0 

Clianthus  magnificus .  1 

Erythrina  crista-galli  .  1 

I'lscallonia  pterocladon . 3 

Eugenia  Ugni . 1 

Fuchsias,  all  the  new  sorts, 

each  . Is.  to  1 

Gloxinia  Duke  of  Wellington  1 

.  1 

.  1 


PLANTS 
s.  d. 


the  following 


d. 

Hoya  campanulafa .  1  0 

,,  picta  . 3  6 

Hydrangea  japonica  varic- 

gata .  1  0 

Imi)atien3  Jerdonise .  1  C 

Ixora  coccinea .  1  6 

,,  crocata  .  1  6 

,,  floribunda .  3  G 

,,  javanica .  1  6 

.lasminum  grandiflorum  fl.-pl.  1  0 

Pentas  rosea  . . 1  0 

Pleroma  elegans .  1  6 

■Saxe-Gotbtea  consjjicua  Is.  to  3  6 

Siphocampylus  Ne  Plus  Ultra  1  0 

Sonerilla  margaritacca . 7  6 

Stephanotis  floribunda .  1  0 

Tremandra  verticillata .  1  0 

Vallola  purpurea .  1  0 

Veronica  variegata .  o  9 

Vinca  alba  .  1  o 

,,  rosea  .  1  o 


EugiJuie 

,,  Figaro  . 

,,  L^onie  Van  Houtte  1 

,,  Wilsoni  .  1 

with  others,  at  93.  per  dozen. 

Henfreya  scandens  . . 1  0 

Hexacentris  lutea  .  1  0 

,,  mysorensis  ....  1  0 

Also,  strong  plants  of  the  following  CHRVSANTHEMUMS,  which 
are  the  best  of  last  year:  — Annie  Hender.soii,  Arigenia,  Augustine  Mie, 
Auroro  Boreale,  Bob,  Brilliant,  Comte  Acbille  Vigicr,  Docteur  Bois 
Duval,  Eclipse,  Hermine,  Le  Propb&te,  Louis  Delurborde,  Madame  Passy, 
Slarguerite  de  Valois,  iMarguerite  de  Wildemer,  Pluie  d’Or,  Prince 
Jerome,  Roquiqui,  Tuiris  Eburnea,  Zebra,  at  8s.  per  dozen,  or  the 
collection  for  10s. 

F.  G.’s  priced  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbous  roots  is  now  ready,  and 
may  be  had  free  on  .application.  Remittances  expected  from  unknown 
correspondents. 

Broadfield  Ndrskries,  Sheffield,  Sept.  29. 


T)utch  Hyacinths  and  other  Bulbs. — 

J,  and  J.  FRASER  beg  to  announce  that  they  have  received 
their  annual  importation  of  HYACINTHS  and  other  FLOWER 
ROOTS,  of  which  a  descriptive  Catalogue  may  be  had  by  euclosing  one 
postage  stamp. 

This  Catalogue  contains  some  instructions  for  the  successful  cultivation 
of  the  various  roots. 

Lea  Bridge  Road,  Sept.  1. 


lYitcli  Flower  Roots, — Peter  Lawson 

and  SON,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
and  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  respectfully 
intimate  that  they  are  now  ready  to  execute  orders  for  HYACINTH 
Roots,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the  finest  kinds,  and  in  excellent  condition.  Cata¬ 
logues  may  he  had,  free,  on  application. 

27,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster.— Sept.  29. 


Pucumber  Seeds  for  Winter  Sowing. — 

The  three  best  and  most  certain  varieties  ever  sent  out,  and  such 
^  as  are  sure  to  give  satisfaction  for  winter  growing.  General  Canrobert, 
j  fine  black  spine,  length  15  inches,  2s.  Gd.  per  packet.  Lord  Kenyon’s 
I  Favourite,  length  12  inches,  very  handsome,  free  setter,  and  most  pro- 
'  liGc  bearer,  2s.  Gd  per  packet.  Gordon’s  White  Spine,  length  20  inches  ; 

I  this  has  proved  to  be  the  best  long  winter  variety  now  in  cultivation. 
Is.  Gd.  per  packet. 

i  DIGITALIS,  OR  FOX-CLOVE  SEED. 

This  beautiful  hardy  biennial  has  been  so  much  improved  within  the 
I  last  two  or  three  years  by  continual  hybridising,  that  the  brilliancy  of  the 
j  colours,  the  numerous  varieties  into  which  it  has  sported,  and  the'  dwarf 
ness  of  the  plants,  will  cause  it  when  once  known  to  be  planted  in  the 
!  largest  and  smallest  of  flower  gardens,  round  the  borders  of  shrub- 
I  beries,  and  for  making  beds  in  large  pleasure  grounds  where  hrilliancy  and 
I  effect  is  required.  They  will  grow  well  on  rock-work  or  sloping  hanks, 
where  numerous  other  varieties  of  plants  will  not  thrive  at  all.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  now  in  pans  or  boxes,  and  planted  out  early  next  spring  ; 
by  so  doing  they  will  bloom  well  next  season. 

Sold  in  packets  at  Is.  Gd.,  or  double  packets  at  2s.  Gd.  Every  order 
must  be  accompanied  by  Penny  Postage  Stamps,  or  Post-office  Order, 
payable  to 

EDWARD  TILEY,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  &  Florist, 

14,  Abbey  Cnuichyard,  Bath,  Somerset. 


TTine  Fringed  Chinese  Primrose.  —  J. 

and  J.  FRASER  beg  to  offer  some  excellent  SEED  of  the 
.  above,  saved  from  plants  w’hich  obtained  the  award  of  the  Horticultural 
]  Society  last  winter,  in  packets  at  23.  Gd.  each. 

I  A  remittance  in  stamps  is  requested  from  unknown  correspondents. 

I  Lea  Bridge  Road,  Sept.  1. 


The  Nobility  and  Gentry  about  to  erect  Horticultural  Buildings,  or 
Gx  Hot-water  Apparatus,  will  find 
at  our  Horticultural  Establishment 
and  Hothouse  Works,  King’s  Road, 

Chelsea,  an  extensive  variety  of 
Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Conser¬ 
vatories,  Pits,  &c.,  erected,  and  in 
full  operation,  combining  all  modern 
improvements,  so  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  can  select  the  description  of 
Huse  best  adapted  for  every  required  purpose. 


The  HOT- WATER  APPARATUS,  which  passes  through  all  the 
Houses  and  Pits,  affording 
both  top  and  bottom-heat,  is 
in  constant  operation  and 
particularly  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion.  RIany  of  the  Houses 
and  Pits  are  of  wide  and  lofty 
dimensions,  and  together 
equal  in  length  1,000  feet.  They  are  all  effectually  heated  by  one  hotter, 
which,  during  the  severe  winter  months  docs  not  cost  in  labour  and  fuel 


more  than  33  8d  per  day,  and  the  apparatus  is  so  arranged  that  each 
H  ouse  or  Pit  may  be  heated 
separately  and  to  the  required 
temperature.  The  splendid 
collections  of  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants  arc  also 
in  the  highest  state  of  culti¬ 
vation,  and  for  sale  at  very 
low  prices.  Also  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  strong  Grape  Vinca  in  pots,  from  eyes,  all  the  best  sorts. 


Plans,  Models,  and  Estimates  of  Horticultural  Buildings;  also  Cata. 
logucs  of  Plants,  Vines,  Seeds,  &c.,  forw'arded  on  application  to  JOHN  1 
WEEKS  &  Co.,  King’s  Road  Chelsea.  London.  1 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


D 

M 

D 

W 

OCTOBER  16—22,  1855. 

1  -  - 

We.atheb  near  London  in  1853. 

Barometer.  Thermo.  Wind. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon 

R.&S. 

Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 
af.  Sun. 

Day  of  ! 
Year. 

16 

Tn 

Mottled  Umber  Moth. 

30.028—29.671 

56—28 

N.E.  — 

27  a  6 

5  a  5 

7  29 

5 

14 

17 

289 

17 

W 

Mallow  Moth. 

29.396—29.258 

49—41 

R.  04 

29 

3 

8  30 

6 

14 

29 

290 

18 

Th 

St.  Luke. 

29.419—29.227 

50—31 

N.  03 

30 

0 

i  9  46 

14 

41 

291 

19 

F 

Red-green  Carpet  Moth. 

29.786-29.469 

51—40 

W.  1  61 

32 

IV 

'll  13 

8 

14 

62 

292 

20 

S 

Sun’s  decimation,  10°  15' a. 

29.483—29.356 

57-39 

W.  i  04 

34 

56 

morn* 

9 

15 

3 

293 

21 

Son 

20  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

29.636—29.439 

57—45 

N.W.  — 

S5 

54 

0  44 

10 

15 

13 

294 

22 

M 

Marbled  Chestnut  Moth. 

29.550—29.303 

60—31 

:  W.  — 

37 

52 

2  15 

11 

15 

22 

295 

Meteobology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-eight  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  58.5°,  and  42.7°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  73°,  occurred  on  the  21st,  in  1830;  and  the  lowest  cold,  20°, 
on  the  21st,  in  1842.  During  the  period  107  days  were  fine,  and  on  89  rain  fell. 


What  is  to  become  of  the  Horttoultur.^l  Society  of 
London?  The  glory  has  departed  from  Chiswick ;  the 
exchequer  is  empty;  the  expenditure  exceeds  doubly  the 
income;  and  the  debt  of  ^01 0,000  is  growing  gradually 
greater.  It  is  long  since  we  had  forebodings  of  the 
coming  crisis,  and  did  not  fail  to  sound  the  alarm ;  hut 
the  announcement  was  pooh-poohed,  and  flattering 
statements  by  those  who  thought  it  their  interest  to 
make  them,  lulled  for  a  time  the  growing  anxiety.  But 
the  crisis  has  come,  despite  these  glowing  representations, 
and  the  Society  is  at  a  stand  still ;  burdened  with  debt, 
and  crippled  on  every  side,  it  is  now  hut  a  living  non¬ 
entity, — a  kind  of  anatomie  vivant.  We  have  always 
taken  an  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  whenever  wo  have 
felt  it  our  duty  to  speak  out,  we  have  done  so;  not  in  a 
carping  spirit,  hut  with  the  earnest  desire  that  the  dis¬ 
astrous  course  which  was  being  pursued  by  those 
to  whom  the  management  of  the  Society  was  entrusted 
might  he  arrested,  and  that  a  brighter  day  might  dawn 
j  upon  it.  The  fate  of  a  noble  institution  was  trembling 
in  the  balance,  and  a  timely  rescue  might  have  saved 
it.  We  have,  on  many  occasions,  raised  the  note  of 
warning,  and  urged  the  members  to  rouse  themselves  to 
a  sense  of  the  impending  danger;  but  a  spasmodic 
resjionse  of  “  all  is  well,”  from  an  authorised  organ, 

I  soothed,  for  a  time,  the  awakening  fears  of  those  who 
!  could  have  rendered  timely  aid. 

The  facts  are  these.  The  Secretary  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  has  at  last  openly  acknowledged 
that  it  cannot  go  on.  A  meeting  has  been  called 
by  those  in  authority,  of  a  few  of  the  practical 
members  to  talk  over  matters  with  the  Secretary, 
who  is  to  submit  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  to  the 
I  Council.  The  questions  which  were  discussed  were  the 
present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  society. 
The  present  condition  is  a  debt  of  somewhere  between 
L't0,000  and  ^612,000;  the  income  of  last  year  was 
about  .£1,700,  and  the  expenditure  about  £4000,  by 
which  some  £2000  was  added  to  the  already  enor¬ 
mous  debt.  The  assets  are  valued  at  some  fabulous 
sum,  of  which  we  do  not  exactly  know  the  amount, 
but  practical  men  put  them  down  at  less  than 
£5000.  The  future  prospects  are  far  from  bright;  the 
garden  clerk  and  the  librarian  have  been  discharged; 
the  necessary  working  staff  in  the  garden  has  been 
reduced;  the  Quarterly  Journal  has  lapsed,  and  there  is 
no  announcement  of  shows  for  the  coming  year.  We  do 
not  know  what  passed  at  the  meeting,  further  than  that 


it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  no  more  debt  should 
be  incurred,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it  may ;  and 
that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  dispose  of  all 
available  stock,  both  at  the  garden  and  at  Regent  Street, 
for  the  purpose  of  liquidating,  as  far  as  it  will  go,  the 
debt  which  has  been  already  incurred.  This  is  the 
recommendation  the  Secretary  will  have  to  take  up  to 
the  Council;  but  what  the  future  course  will  be  remains 
to  be  seen. 


Next  in  alphabetical  order,  among  the  plants  of  our 
translation  of  the  Bible  occurs  what  the  translators 
termed  Camphire.  They  so  rendered  it,  probably,  be¬ 
cause  the  Hebrew  word,  Capiier  in  the  original,  closely 
resembles  the  eastern  names  for  Camphor, — for  it  is  Ka- 
foor  in  Arabic  and  Persian,  Kaafoor  in  IMalay,  Kiifoor 
in  Hindostanee,  and  Kapur  in  some  other  languages. 

The  word  occurs  but  twice  in  the  Bible,  and  each  time 
by  the  same  mystical  poet.  He  there  exclaims,  “  My  be¬ 
loved  is  unto  me  as  a  cluster  of  CapJier,  in  the  vineyards 
of  En-gedi.”  {Canticles  i.  14.)  The  translators  had  some 
doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  their  interpretation,  and 
they,  therefore,  put  Cypress  in  the  margin,  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  that  this  tree  might  be  intended.  It  was,  however, 
a  plant  more  fragrant  than  the  Cypress  ;  for,  in  another 
passage  (iv.  13),  it  is  classed  among  the  most  odoriferous, 
— “  capher  and  spikenard,  spikenard  and  saffron,  hannh 
hosem  and  cinnamon,  with  all  trees  of  frankincense; 
myrrh  and  aloes,  with  all  the  chief  spices.”  It  was  not, 
however,  the  true  Camphor-tree,  Laurus  camphora,  for 
this  tree  is  a  native  of  the  tropics,  and  could  not  be 
growing  in  the  vineyards  of  En-gedi. 

En-gedi,  otherwise  called  Hazazon-Tamar  (2  Chron. 
XX.  2),  that  is,  the  City  of  Palms,  was  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  about  forty  miles,  from  Jerusalem;  and  we  must 
identify,  therefore,  the  Capher  of  the  Bible  vvith  some 
odoriferous  plant,  that  could  be  there  cultivated. 

Such  a  plant  is  the  Laicsonia  spinosa,  which  our 
readers  may  form  some  idea  of,  when  they  know  that  it 
is  the  Ligustnm  orieniale,  or  Eastern  Evergreen  Privet, 
of  Parkinson,  and  others  of  our  ancient  herbalists. 

Dr.  Royle  says  that  Lawsonia  may  be  found  in  most 
oriental  regions  in  gardens,  or  in  field  culture.  Bota¬ 
nists  have  thought  that  there  was  only  one  species, 
and  that  when  old  it  was  thorny,  and  had  been  culled 
Laicsonia  spinosa,  but  that  when  young  it  was  thorn¬ 
less,  and  had  been  then  called  L.  inermis,  or  un,- 
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;  armetl.  But,  Dr.  Boyle  says  he  cultivated  j^both  for 
j  several  years  in  India,  and  found  that  they  retained 
I  their  characteristic  differences  when  raised  from  seed, 
and  grown  in  the  same  place,  and  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  The  natives  of  North  India  distinguish  the  un¬ 
armed  species  as  pltoollce  (flowering)  Hlhendee,  hut  the 
thorny  species  they  call  simply  Mliendee.  It  is  this  species, 
Lmcsonia  qnnosa,  which  we  consider  is  the  Capher  of 
the  Bible.  It  contains  a  very  large  amount  of  colouring 
matter,  and  for  this,  as  well  as  for  its  fragrance,  is 
largely  cultivated  near  Sidoura,  not  far  from  the  north¬ 
western  bank  of  the  Jumna.  Its  flowers  are  white,  pow¬ 
erfully  fragrant,  and  in  corymbs,  or  clusters;  and  so 
coinciding  with  the  biblical  simile  of  the  beloved  one 
being  like  “  a  cluster  of  Capher.” 

The  Arabic  name  of  hinna  or  henna,  is  especially 
applied  to  this  species,  and  it  is  described  in  many  of 
their  medical  works,  and  in  that  of  Serapion,  under 
the  title  al  Jianna,  where  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
he  quotes  the  description  given  by  Dioscorides  of  the 
hitpros  as  applicable  to  this  plant,  and  w'O  are  well 
aware  that  the  most  authoritative  of  the  ancient  Bo¬ 
tanists  considered  the  Inqnos  to  be  identical  with  the 
caidier  of  the  Scriptures. 

Besides  the  similarity  of  the  name,  observes  Dr.  Boyle, 
no  plant  is  more  likely  to  have  been  alluded  to  in  the 
above  passage,  as  no  other  is  more  highly  esteemed,  or 
more  frequently  employed,  than  the  Hinna,  and  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  applied  to  the  same  purposes  from 
very  remote  antiquity.  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  Travels,  p. 
113,  bears  a  similar  testimony.  He  says,  “this  beau¬ 
tiful,  odoriferous  plant  grows  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
putting  out  its  little  flowers  in  clusters,  which  yield  a 
most  grateful  smell  lihe  Campthor.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant,  after  they  are  dried  and  powdered,  are  disposed  of 
to  an  advantage  in  all  the  markets  of  Tunis,  for  with 
this  all  the  African  ladies  who  can  purchase  it,  tinge 
their  lips,  hair,  hands,  and  feet ;  rendering  them  thereby 
of  a  tawny  saffron  colour,  which  they  reckon  a  great 
beauty.”  Bussell,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Aleppo, 
p.  103,  and  Niebuhr,  in  his  Description  of  Arabia,  p.  57, 
mention  that  this  practice  of  personal  tinting  is  preva-  ! 
lent  in  those  countries,  and  we  know,  also,  that  it  is  a  j 
practice  in  some  parts  of  India.  That  it  was  an  ancient 
practice,  we  have  the  assurance  of  Hasselquist,  who,  in 
his  Travels,  p.  246,  states  that  he  saw  in  Egypt,  that 
the  nails  of  some  of  the  mummies  were  tinged  with  the 
Al-hennah. 

We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  these  notes 
referred  to  the  commerce  of  Palestine  with  India.  That 
commerce,  embracing,  as  it  did,  a  large  importation  of 
the  fragrant  products  of  Hindostan,  probably  included 
Camphor,  and  this  resembling  in  its  smell  that  of  the 
plant  of  En-gedi,  may  have  induced  the  application  to 
this  plant  of  the  Hindostanee  name  for  Camphor.  This 
was  the  more  appropriate  if  Laivsonia  spinosa  be  the 
Capher  of  the  Bible,  because  crystals  of  Camphor, 
o(  which  its  flowers  smell,  may  be  obtained  from 
it.  Iho  Dau'sonia  is  not  singular  in  thus  yielding. 
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Camphor,  because,  besides  being  obtained  from  many 
foreign  plants,  it  is  also  a  product  of  our  native  Thyme, 
Marjoram,  Juniper,  Bosemary,  Sage,  and  Peppermint. 


The  October  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  took 
place  on  the  1st  instant,  the  President,  J.  Curtis,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  being  in  the  chair.  The  Secretary  announced 
the  receipt  of  an  extensive  series  of  donations  to  the 
library  from  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Brussels,  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Society  of  Moscow,  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Literary  Society,  Messrs.  Zuchold,  Hewitson,  New¬ 
man,  &c. 

Mr.  E.  Smith  exhibited  a  collection  of  rare  Coleoptera, 
captured  by  himself  at  Deal,  during  the  past  month,  in¬ 
cluding  a  number  of  very  rare  Curculionidse,  also  a 
specimen  of  the  curious  little  &^y,Elachiptera  brevipennis, 
which  he  had  observed  in  the  act  of  depositing  its  eggs 
in  the  body  of  one  of  the  Ciinidicse,  Nabis  subaptera. 

Mr.  Dawson  exhibited  a  series  of  the  hitherto  unique 
Harpalus  cordatus,  from  the  same  locality ;  and  Dr, 
Power,  a  specimen  of  Dinodes  Maillei,  a  Carabideous 
beetle,  inhabiting  Turkey  and  Greece,  but  which  had 
been  taken  in  moss  at  Gurnard  Bay,  near  the  west 
end  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  having  been  supposed 
to  have  escaped  from  some  of  the  numerous  vessels 
from  the  Mediterranean  which  approach  that  part  of 
the  island.  Mr.  Dawson  stated,  in  support  of  this 
opinion,  that  he  had  seen  beetles  of  great  rarity,  such 
as  Panagmis  and  Drilu,  floating  in  masses  to  shore 
near  the  Needles. 

Mr.  Eoxcroft  exhibited  a  box  of  insects  recently  cap- 
1  tured  in  Perthshire;  Mr.  Bond,  the  rare  Heliophobus 
hispidus,  from  the  Isle  of  Portland;  and  Mr.  Newman,  a 
!  specimen  of  the  Xylocopa  iricolor,  a  large,  and  evidently 
imported  kind  of  bee,  at  Dulwich. 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  a  new  British  species  of 
Lithocolletes  (one  of  the  Muro-Lepidoptera),  reared  from 
the  leaves  of  Vida  sepium,  which  still  contained  speci¬ 
mens,  some  in  the  act  of  producing  the  perfect  insect, 
and  others  which  will  not  attain  to  perfection  till  the 
ensuing  spring,  He  had  received  a  notice  of  the  species 
from  a  correspondent  in  Germany,  which  led  him  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  leaves  of  the  Yicia,  just  as  he  had  himself  com¬ 
municated  a  notice  of  a  species  which  had  only  been  found 
in  Britain,  to  an  entomologist  at  Vienna,  who  had  im¬ 
mediately  examined  the  leaves  of  the  plant  which  it 
inhabited,  and  who  at  once  detected  it  there. 

Mr.  Curtis  exhibited  a  gigantic  specimen  of  a  scor¬ 
pion  from  Sierra  Leone. 

Mr.  Westwood  stated  that  he  had  received  a  notice 
from  Mr.  D.  W.  Mitchell,  the  indefatigable  Secretary  of 
the  Zoological  Society,  of  the  destruction  of  a  large 
extent  of  turnips,  from  the  attacks  of  Apihides,  which,  in 
their  turn,  had  been  consumed  by  the  larvro  of  the 
Aphidivorous  Syphidse.  It  also  stated  that  ho  had  ob¬ 
served  that  the  past  summer  had  been  extremely  favour¬ 
able  to  the  propagation  of  obnoxious  species  of  Saw 
Elies.  He  had  observed  the  Hylstoma  Ilo&ce,  a  Bose 
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Saw  Ely,  llie  black  slimy  larva  of  tlie  Tenthredo 
JEtliiopti,  upon  pear  anil  cherry  trees,  and  the  Goose¬ 
berry  Saw  Ely  excessively  abundant;  and  Mr.  Lubbock 
stated  that  the  Nujyer  Caterpillar  of  the  Turnip  Saw 
Ely  had  recently  appeared  in  numbers  in  Kent. 

Mr.  Douglas  communicated  a  note  on  several  species 
of  Click  Beetles  (Elateridie),  which  had  been  observed 
preying  upon  other  insects,  their  ordinary  food  being 
considered  to  be  of  a  vegetable  nature.  Mi-.  Curtis 
stated,  that  he  had  been  informed  that  crops  of  lied  Cab¬ 
bages,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cranford,  had  materially 
suffered  from  the  attacks  of  Aphides. 

A  note  was  read,  from  Mr.  Atkinson,  on  the  specific 
distinction  of  Papilio  pammon,  and  polytes,  regarded 
by  Dr.  Boisdu  val  as  the  sexes  of  one  species  of  butterfly ; 
also  on  the  true  locality  of  Papilio  Nomius ;  and  on  the 
pupa  state  of  P.  Polydoriis,  contrary  to  the  mis-state¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Swainson. 

Mr.  Newman  gave  an  additional  locality  for  the  rare 
clear-winged  Trochilium  Icrysidiforme,  and  read  a  note 
on  the  manufacture  of  hats,  impervious  to  water  from 
the  silken  texture  Saturnia  Spini,orL  the  process 

of  llerr  Pretsch,  described  at  a  previous  meeting,  and 
for  which  the  inventor  has  taken  out  a  patent  in  Austria, 
although  it  was  admitted  that  there  were  at  present 
great  difficulties  in  the  production  of  the  raw  material, 
which  rendered  the  articles  manufactured  from  it  very 
dear. 

Mr.  Douglas  stated  the  capture  of  the  rare  Licinus 
dep)ressus  and  Tarim  axillaris  near  Croydon. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Bowring  to  Mr.  A.  White, 
was  read,  giving  an  account  of  his  entomological 
captures  during  the  recent  visit  of  his  father.  Sir  J. 
Bowring,  and  himself,  to  the  Court  of  Siam.  He 
had  succeeded  in  capturing  considerable  numbers  of 
Bembidiidm,  Staphylinidae,  and  especially  of  Pselaphida), 
the  latter  of  which  were  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
oil  of  the  lamps.  He  had  continued  his  researches  of 
the  Coleoptera  of  Hong  Kong,  of  which  he  had  now 
secured  as  many  as  1,300  S2:»ecies. 

Mr.  Westwood  read  a  paper  containing  descriptions  of 
a  considerable  number  of  new  species  of  Pselaphidm, 
from  Australia,  contained  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
A.  Melly,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool. 


EllUIT-TREE  PLANTING. 

As  seasons  return,  it  will  be  well  to  examine  our 
previous  practice,  in  order  to  avoid  any  errors  wo  may 
have  fallen  into,  and  to  confirm  sound  practice. 

Eirst,  let  us  chat  over  the  station,  modes  of  plantiny. 
I  believe  that  I  was  the  first  to  suggest  this  practice, 
both  in  “  Maund’s  Eruitist,”  and  in  the  “  Journal  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,”  many  years  since.  Since 
that  period  the  practice  has  been  generally  recognised. 
By  it  we  are  enabled  much  to  economise  our  choice 
1  composts,  or  loams,  as  also  to  root-prune  with  precision, 
and  to  prevent  the  descent  of  tap-roots.  Let  me,  then, 
again  mest  strenuously  recommend  the  general  adoption 
of  platforms,  wherever  a  dwarfing  system  has  to  bo 
carried  out,  and  where  early  bearing  is  desirable.  One 
I  thing,  however,  should  be  particularly  noticed  as  con- 
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cerning  stations,  and  that  is,  the  relation  that  the  base 
of  the  station  should  bear  to  the  ordinary  gi'ound-lcvef. 
I  say,  the  base  of  the  idatform,  for  a  certain  depth, 
being  considered  requisite,  this  is  the  true  point  for 
consideration. 

I  consider,  that  from  two  feet  to  thirty  inches  is  about 
the  best  depth  that  can  be  adopted  for  fruit-trees  in 
general ;  and  as  to  how  much  should  be  above  the 
ground-level,  that  is  a  question  which  should  be  settled 
by  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  locality.  It  may  be 
taken  as  a  rule,  I  think,  that  the  greater  the  elevation 
the  more  the  volume  of  the  soil  should  be  reduced  to 
the  ordinary  ground-level,  and  vAce  versa.  Philosophy 
and  common-sense  alike  point  to  the  propriety  of  such 
proceedings. 

All  persons  laying  out  new  gardens,  or  betaking 
themselves  to  the  conducting  of  old  ones,  with  the  soil 
of  which  they  are  imperfectly  acquainted,  should,  first 
of  all,  well  ascertain  the  character  of  both  soil  and 
sub-soil.  As  to  wetness,  or,  as  practical  men  term  it, 
“  sourness,”  all  the  world  knows  that  draining  is  the 
only  radical  cure.  The  opening  of  a  few  holes,  here 
and  there,  will  soon  show  if  stagnation  exists.  But 
then,  there  is  the  surface-soil  to  be  considered  ;  this  may 
be  the  best  loam  imaginable  for  fruit  culture,  and  yet 
too  tenacious.  It  has  been  affirmed,  by  men  of  sound 
2n'actice,  that  there  needs  little  nicety  in  testing  land  as 
to  its  mere  mechanical  character;  and  that  any  land,  or 
soil,  on  which  the  water  stands  for  three  days  after  a 
heavy  rain  has  ceased,  affords  a  most  decided  case  for 
drainage.  I  do,  indeed,  think  this  matter  indisputable ; 
and  I  also  think,  that,  as  an  off  hand  rule,  nothing  can 
be  better.  The  character  of  the  sub-soil,  however,  exer- 
eises  a  most  important  influence  on  the  w'elfare  of 
tender  fruit-trees.  It  matters  not  talking  about  plat¬ 
forms  if  the  bottom  soil  is  ever  damp — perhaps  wet: 
and  this  brings  us  back  to  thorough  drainage.  But  we 
must  proceed  to  examine  still  farther  the  })latform  affair. 

I  advise  strongly,  then,  that  wherever  the  least  amount 
of  grumbling  exists  about  low  situations,  damp  air, 
damjj  soil,  and  that  sort  of  ill  usage,  which  a  garden 
here  and  there  lays  claim  to — a  sort  of  unenviable  pre¬ 
eminence — drain,  elevate;  what  ought  not  to  be  done 
below  the  ground-level,  do  fearlessly  above.  An  honest 
Hibernian  once  remarked,  that  he  had,  in  the  course  of 
a  long  life,  observed  that,  however  people  might  elbow 
each  other,  there  was  ever  lots  of  room  overhead.  And 
so  with  fruit-trees  and  their  roots ;  if  you  have  not  depth 
enough  below%  or  that  depth  is  of  an  improper  character, 
why  then  go  upwards — above  the  ordinary  ground-level. 

Some  good  gardeners  have  affirmed,  that  the  best  way 
to  plant  fruit-trees,  in  general,  is  to  set  them  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  to  pile  the  proper  compost  over 
them;  and,  in  good  truth,  if  we  must  thus  lump  and 
generalise  things,  better  advice  can  scarcely  be  given. 

One  thing  here  I  would  name,  or  rather  suggest;  that, 
what  gardeners  term  a  sound  or  adhesive  loam,  should 
enter  into  what  little  compost  is  considered  requisite; 
I  care  not  if  it  be  only  two  barrowfuls.  I  do  not,  by 
any  means,  say  that  good  fruits  cannot  be  produced 
without  this  loam  of  the  practical  gardener;  but  this  I 
will  fearlessly  affirm,  that  if  we  were  to  convene  a  jury 
of  gardeners — genuine  ones,  I  mean — as  to  the  benefits 
derivable  from  the  use  of  a  little  loam,  as  to  fruit-trees, 
that  jury,  if  composed  of  a  score  of  those  bronzy-looking 
gentlemen,  would  not  possess  three  dissentients.  I 
have  found  three  barrows  of  loam,  if  pretty  adhesive, 
sufficient  for  any  fruit-tree,  on  a  dwarfing  system,  pro¬ 
viding  the  ordinary  soil  is  what  may  be  termed  good 
garden  soil. 

I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  if  a  more  liberal 
amount  of  strong  loam  could  be  given,  that  fruit-trees, 
in  general,  would  benefit  much  by  being  planted  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  without  any  excavations,  jwovided 
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that  occasional  surface-dressings  were  given,  and  the 
spade  was  never  used  over  their  roots.  It  such  practices 
were  well  carried  out,  we  should  bear  tiiuch  less  luss 

about  stocks.  .  ,  . 

Let  me  here  warn  tho  amateurs  against  planting  trees 
in  the  same  soil, unimproved,  that  decayed  tiees  have  been 
removed  from ;  they  will  seldom  succeed.  hethei  it 
be  on  account  of  the  exuvise  of  the  former  tiee,  or  that 
certain  qualities  have  been  abstracted,  I  know  not , 
probably  from  the  two  combined  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
the  practice  is  bad. 

It  is  very  easy  to  exchange  such  exhausted  soil  for 
that  of  some  bed  or  border  contiguous.  Where  soil 
is  very  hot  and  loose,  I  have  several  times  used,  and 
recommended,  lumps  of  marl  and  clay  to  be  placed  on 
the  impervious  material  which  forms  the  base^  of  the 
station;  this  serves  to  retain  moisture  during  tho 
summer  droughts;  and  I  have  ever  found,  that  uuclei 
such  circumstances,  they  cling  to  the  fatty  material  with 
the  utmost  tenacity. 

As  before  observed,  surface-dressings  are  most  im¬ 
portant.  I  collect  a  huge  heap  of  materials  foi  this 
purpose  every  season,  and  half-rotten  leaves  and  shrub¬ 
bery  rakings  form  more  than  half  this  mixture.  1  he 
best  way  is  to  collect,  the  moment  the  leaves  fall,  all 
rakings,  garden  clearings,  and  rubbish  of  any  kind,  and 
at  once  place  it  in  some  sheltered  spot  to  ferment.  All 
coarse  grass,  lawn  mowings,  &c.,  which  can  be  come  at 
may  be  blended  with  the  mass,  and  the  whole  thrown 
into  a  high  state  of  fermentation;  and  as  soon  as  a  fair 
amount  has  been  got  together,  say  by  the  beginning  of 
December,  my  practice  is,  to  coat  the  whole  over  a 
foot  thick  with  old  hotbed  linings,  which  had  originally 
been  about  two  parts  leaves  and  one  part  dung,  but 
which,  having  been  used  for  the  above  purpose  in  the 
last  spring,  have  become  nearly  rotten.  This  shuts  in 
the  fermentation,  and  the  heap  may  thus  lay,  with  any 
additions,  until  March,  when  it  is  turned  and  mixed 
thoroughly,  and  well  broken  by  forks. 

Such  a  surface  dressing  I  would  give  every  second 
year  to  all  choice  fruits  planted  above  the  level,  as  here 
described.  If  such  practice  is  carried  out,  and  no  spade 
or  hoe-work  is  permitted  over  the  stations,  it  will  be 
found  that  trees  will  come  into  bearing  earlier,  will 
continue  bearing  more  steadily,  will  make  little  surplus 
spray,  and  at  all  times  ripen  well  both  blossom-buds 
and  fruits. 

W^ere  such  well  carried  out.  Orchard-houses, — albeit, 
useful  adjuncts  of  high  gardening, — would  lose  half  their 
importance. 

As  to  Orchard-houses,!  much  fear, that  although  they 
may  prove  of  much  service  to  families  of  affluence,  that 
our  market-gardeners  will  be  slow  to  adopt  them. 

R.  Eurington. 


(Admiral)  was  knocked  down  to  the  Right  Hon.  King 
Harman  at  I  -'jO  guineas,  after  strong  competition  from 
Mr.  W.  Yerner  and  Mons.  Trehonnais;  a  two  months’ 
old  calf  realised  as  much  as  20  guineas.  The  whole  of 
tho  stock  was  in  fine  condition,  and  obtained  very  satis¬ 
factory  prices. 

The  Side  of  the  Farming  Stock  of  the  late  Mr.  Philip 
Pnsey  took  place  at  Pusey  Lodge,  on  Oct.  1  and  2,  under 
the  able  management  of  Messrs.  Eidel  and  Dyke.  The 
attendance  of  agriculturists  and  breeders  from  various 
parts  was  exceedingly  large.  The  sale  commenced  with 
the  sheep,  when  a  very  spirited  competition  was  kept 
up.  The  600  cross  bred  ewes,  which  were  not  in  a  first- 
rate  condition,  averaged  5  guineas  each.  Tho  ram 
lambs  realised  from  2  to  5  guineas  each.  The  Alderney 
cows,  horses,  and  pigs,  after  considerable  competition, 
sold  at  very  high  prices.  Among  the  purchasers  of  the 
sheep  were  the  following  gentlemen  ; — Mr.  J.  Hilton, 
Mr.  0.  Barnes,  ]\Ir.  Starkey,  Captain  Wyndham,  Mr.  C. 
Hitchings,  Lord  Berwick  (by  commission),  Mr.  J. Druce, 
Messrs.  J.  C.  Gillett,  and  Messrs.  T.  Newton,  A.  Ed¬ 
monds,  C.  Belcher,  C.  Hobbs,  and  R.  Chillingworth, 
The  second  day’s  sale — in  which  was  included  the  corn 
(being  the  produce  of  about  150  acres),  and  a  splendid 
collection  of  agricultural  implements — was  still  more 
numerously  attended  than  the  first  day’s.  The  competi¬ 
tion  was  also  stronger,  more  particularly  for  the  im])le- 
ments. 


Sales  of  Valuable  Stock. — Lord  Berners  Sale  of 
Short-horns,  by  klr.  John  Holland,  jun,  took  place  at 
Keythorpe  Hall,  on  Sept.  28.  The  company  was  large, 
and  consisted  of  some  of  the  nobility  and  leading  agri¬ 
culturists  of  the  county,  and  the  purchasers  included 
Mons.  F.  R.  de  la  Trehonnais  (who  was  purchasing  for 
tho  Emperor  of  tho  French),  Right  Hon.  King  Harman 
(Ireland),  Mr.  W.  Yerner,  (Yerner’ s-biidge,  IMoy,  Ireland), 
I^ord  Denby,  Sir  John  Palmer,  Sir  George  Palmer,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Herrick,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Packe,&c.  The  first  lots 
of  dairy  cows  were  sold  at  prices  varying  from  15  guineas 
to  -10  guineas;  lots  12  and  13,  dairy  cows,  were  knocked 
down,  after  smart  competition  between  Mr.  W.  Yerner, 
M.  de  la  Trehonnais,  and  the  Right  Hon.  King  Harman, 
who  purchased  them,  at  the  sums  of  65  guineas  and  75 
guineas.  There  were  eight  bulls  sold,  realising  an 
average  of  50  guineas  each  ;  the  16  months’  old  bull 
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Dahlias. — There  is  a  large  piece  of  ground  opposite 
the  bottom  of  the  colonnade,  not  round,  nor  pear-shaped, 
but  between  the  two.  Round  the  margin  of  this  are 
nine  circular  beds  of  Dahlias,  with  an  edging  to  each. 
The  Dahlias  are  trained  down  ;  they  are  kept  as  regular 
as  a  bed  of  Verbenas,  and  may  average  thirty  inches 
high  ;  and  there  are  three  or  four  distinct  kinds  in  each 
bed,  each  kind  in  distinct  order, — a  mass  in  the  centre, 
then  rings  all  round.  To  manage  Dahlias  in  this  fashion 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  the  soil,  and  ol' 
the  habits  of  the  different  kinds  of  Dahlias  employed ; 
and  then  a  “  forecast,”  or  a  judging  of  what  kind  of  sea 
son  is  to  come,  in  order  to  train  and  prune,  so  as  to  get 
a  good  effective  bloom,  without  rambling,  crowding,  or 
confusion  among  the  plants.  Seeing  these  hindrances, 
one  may  say,  that  these  nine  Dahlia  beds  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  managed,  as  an  experimental  trial,  for  it  is 
nothing  else,  anywhere,  in  a  new  garden.  If  this  was  an 
old  garden,  where  the  Dahlias  were  grown  from  year  to 
year,  I  should  not  be  at  all  satisfied  with  the  present 
success.  They  have  six  times  too  many  leaves,  and  not 
more  than  one-half  of  the  number  of  flowers  which  they 
might  have  had  if  they  had  been  thinned  and  pruned 
harder  earlier  in  the  season.  The  way  they  were  ar¬ 
ranged  is  unexceptionable.  The  first  bed,  being  planted 
with  a  mass  of  white,  or  nearly  white,  in  the  centre,  this 
is  circled  by  a  broad  I'ingof  different  shades  of  buff,  and 
a  border  of  blue  Larkspurs  round  the  outside.  The 
second  bed  is  a  mass  of  yellow  in  the  centre,  round 
which  is  a  ring  of  dark  purple,  and  an  edging  of 
Ageratum,  a  plant  they  manage  exceedingly  well, 
by  early  training  down  quite  close  to  the  ground. 
'Pile  third  bed  has  a  bluish  centre,  dark  blue  round  it, 
and  blue  liarkspur  edge.  The  fourth,  a  veiy  dark 
r  centre,  a  ring  of  yellow,  and  an  edge  of  Zelinda  Dahlias, 

I  which  is  a  lighter  purple  than  that  in  the  centre, — a  very 
efl’ectivo  bed.  No.  5..  White  centre,  scarlet  round  it, 
and  blue  Larkspur.  No.  6.  Crimson  centre,  a  ring  of 
yellow,  another  ring  of  white,  and  edge  of  blue  Lark¬ 
spur.  No.  7.  Crimson  centre  again,  dark  purple  round, 
and  tipped  lilac  round  again ;  edge  of  Compactinn 
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Geraniums.  No.  8.  Purple  centre,  scarlet  round,  and  | 
blue  Larkspur  edge.  No.  9.  Crimson  centre,  a  broad  ! 
band  of  light  lilac,  another  white  circle,  and  an  edge  of  • 
ZelUula. 

After  the  Dahlias  come  the  Rosery,  a  circular  mount 
of  considerable  elevation,  with  a  flat  top.  A  circular 
walk  goes  all  round  the  bottom  of  the  Rose  mount ;  and 
from  this  walk,  six  other  walks  branch  off  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances,  curving  up  to  the  mount ;  owing  to  the  angle  of 
tho  curve,  which  each  walk  makes,  there  is  room  for  a 
large  angle  bed,  or  true  corner  bed,  on  one  side  of  each  of 
the  six  walks,  but  not  on  the  other  sides.  All  these, 
and  the  other  angle  beds  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  are  cut 
out  true  to  art,  except  the  two  farthest  from  the  centre 
in  each  of  tho  chain-pattern  panels.  An  angle  bed, 
where  two  walks  meet,  or  branch  off,  ought  to  have  the 
two  sides  next  the  two  walks  straight  or  curved,  accoi’d- 
ing  as  the  walks  are  straight  or  curved  ;  the  point  of  the 
bed  should  also  correspond  with  the  point  of  the  edging, 
whether  it  is  grass  or  box,  rounded  or  sharp,  and  the 
broad  end  may  bo  of  any  fancy  shape,  or  curve.  Y^ou 
cannot  put  a  circle,  or  an  oval,  or  a  star,  or  heart,  or 
pear-shaped  bed,  in  an  angle,  without  violating  the  first 
law  of  lines  and  forms ;  a  short,  dumpy  bed,  never  looks 
well  in  an  angle ;  but  you  often  see  all  these  defects  in 
some  gardens,  though  not  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  with 
the  above  exceptions. 

The  six  angle  bods  turning  up  to  the  Rose  mount 
here  are  thus  planted;  the  first  is  Mrs.  Woodroof 
Verbena,  edged  with  Lobelia  ramosa.  This  new 
Verbena  makes  a  famous  bed,  and  the  edging  could  not 
be  better.  The  second  angle  bod  is  Calceolaria  angusti- 
folia,  edged  with  purple  Verbena;  tho  third  is  with 
Ageratmn  Mexicaniim,  trained  down  so  as  to  be  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  high,  and  a  rich  edge  of  the 
variegated  Alyssum.  The  whole  of  the  tops  of  the 
Ageratum  shoots  are  on  a  dead  level,  and  the  edging  as 
round,  full,  and  even  as  if  it  came  out  of  a  mould.  The 
fourth  bed  is  of  Horse-shoe  Scarlet  Qeranium  of  medium 
size,  edged  with  a  bluish-purple  Verbena.  The  fifth,  of 
the  plain,  or  green  variety  of  the  old  crimson-flowered 
Qeranium ;  and  the  sixth,  of  purple  Zelinda  Dahlia, 
edged  with  white  Petunia  closely  trained,  and  producing 
a  very  good  effect.  Beds  of  Lucia  rosea  Geranium;  of 
Unique  cerise,  edged  with  Emma  Verbena ;  of  Shnib- 
lond  Rose  Petunia;  of  Oaillardia  picta ;  Nieremiergia 
gracilis ;  of  scarlet  and  variegated  Oeraniums,  of  sorts ; 
white  Verbenas  and  Heliotropes  are  placed  in  pairs  along 
the  curved  walks  up  the  Rose  mount.  Each  pair  of  , 
beds  stands  on  its  own  bottom,  without  much  reference  1 
to  the  next  pair ;  and  that  is  a  comfort,  if  only  to  prove  I 
such  and  such  flowers  in  a  new  garden  before  they  are  ! 
admitted  into  an  arrangement  of  colours.  ^ 

In  one  pair  of  these  circular  promenade  beds  there  is  j 
an  excellent  arrangement  for  a  centre  bod  in  a  group  ;  i 
one  is  Mangle’s  variegated,  and  the  opposite  one  is  of  I 
the  old  variegated  scarlet  Geranium,  if  not  crimson,  and  j 
both  are  mixed  with  Mignonette,  which  is  kept  in  check  i 
so  as  to  appear  equally  strong  all  over  the  surface,  and 
to  form  only  one-third  of  the  mass  of  leaves,  shoots,  and 
flowers.  This  is  exceedingly  good,  and  well  worth  imi¬ 
tating,  but  requires  constant  attention  all  tho  season. 

D.  Beaton. 


Alcohol  from  Pea-Pods. — The  Green  Pea  season, 
and  the  scarcity  of  alcohol,  gave  rise  to  a  previously  un¬ 
known  trade  in  Paris.  Pea-pods  have  been,  from  time 
immemorial,  in  France  at  least,  considered  as  perfectly 
worthless,  and  have  been  allowed  to  encumber  the  pig-stye 
in  consequence.  The  collecting  of  this  rejected  matter  be¬ 
tween  tho  hours  of  seven  and  nine  in  the  morning,  became 
a  regular  occupation,  and  was  followed  by  that  class  of 
persons  who,  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  pick  up 


the  ends  of  cigars.  Pea-pods  yield  alcohol  as  abun-  ' 
dantly,  it  has  been  found,  as  the  beet-root  or  as  pump¬ 
kins.  In  England,  a  sort  of  mild  beer  has  been  ob-  , 
tained  from  them,  with  the  admixture  of  sage  and  hops.  ! 
In  Paris,  peas  arc  always  sold  shelled.  Those  that  shell  j 
them  divide  them  into  three  sorts,  big,  middling,  and 
little.  Tho  littlest  are  the  dearqst,  as  they  are  the  1 
sweetest.  i 


KEW  GARDENS. 

Having  seen  the  Crystal  Palace  gardens,  I  went  to  i 
Kew  the  day  after,  and  to  Hampton  Court  tlie  day  after 
that.  I  did  intend  to  see  the  Chiswick  Garden,  that  | 
is  to  say,  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  ! 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chiswick  House,  ! 
which,  though  not  a  public  garden,  so  called,  is,  through 
the  liberality  of  His  Grace,  public  enough  for  fair 
criticism. 

These,  with  the  garden  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
at  the  Regent’s  Park,  being  the  principal  gardens  round 
London,  one  may  learn  in  them  the  state  and  progress 
of  flower-gardening  just  as  well  as  by  travelling  far 
into  the  country;  for,  no  sooner  is  a  move  made  in  the 
right  or  wrong  direction  in  any  part  of  the  country,  but  , 
it  is  knoy^n  in  London,  and  of  all  the  peoples  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  the  Londoners  are  the  most  alive  to 
public  or  private  opinions  when  expressed  in  black  and 
white;  so  that  a  “notion”  in  tho  farthest  corner  of 
tho  land,  on  any  gardening  matters,  has  only  to  be 
broached  to-day,  and  by  this  day  week  it  is  flx#d  by  the 
press,  and  before  the  month  is  out  it  may  become  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  the  practice  on  the  beds  and  borders ; 
or  it  may  be  laughed  out  of  countenance  at  once,  and 
for  ever.  But  the  latter  rains  came  on  too  soon  for  all 
the  visits ;  still  I  have  more  in  store  from  the  parts  i 
visited  than  I  can  well  get  out  before  it  is  time  to  turn  ' 
a  new  leaf.  , 

The  plants  were  all  but  housed  for  the  winter  at  Kew  ! 
when  I  called.  I  have  seen  the  collection  almost  every  i 
year,  from  1831  to  1852,  when  I  last  called  there.  I  ■ 
have  known  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  establishment,  , 
and  many  of  the  springs  by  which  the  different  move-  j 
ments  were  made  during  that  time.  I  was  the  first  of  { 
all  the  gardeners  who  knew  that  the  Government  of  the  { 
day  made  an  offer  of  Kew  Gardens  to  tho  Horticultural 
Society  as  if  it  were  dead  lumber.  Two  hours  after 
that  offer  was  made,  I  had  a  notice  of  the  fact  in  the 
hands  of  the  post-office,  for  tho  use  and  information  of  ' 
Her  Majesty’s  opposition,  and  “  to  morrow  night  ”  the 
Government  were  “  pulled  up  ”  for  the  rascality.  “  The 
Di’el  amang  the  tailors  ”  was  nothing  to  the  row  which  en¬ 
sued,  and  which  was  the  culminating  point  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  Kew  Gardens.  But  the  tide  in  the  “  nftairs”  of 
this  garden  turned  the  right  way  at  last,  and  has  been 
rising  from  that  day  to  this  in  all  parts  of  the  garden,  j 
except,  perhaps,  the  botanical  herbaceous  ground,  which 
is  badly  laid  out,  and  as  badly  arranged  as  any  col¬ 
lection  I  ever  saw,  public  or  private ;  but  the  fault  is  in 
the  system — a  system  which  has  been  tried,  and  failed  j 
in  many  parts  of  tho  three  kingdoms,  and  on  the  conti-  j 
nent  of  Europe  everywhere,  except  where  it  is  backed  j 
up,  as  it  is  at  Kew,  with  public  money  drawn  from  the  ' 
taxes  on  the  people.  Of  all  the  taxes,  that  is  the  only  j 
one  that  I  begrudge— I  mean,  what  is  spent  for  huddling  ; 
together  tho  most  ugly  plants  of  all  the  principal  orders, 
after  the  manner  of  a  flower-garden.  Out  of  acres  of  ! 
land,  and  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  plants,  not  a  : 
flower  could  be  found  but  of  the  Asters  and  a  few  extra 
plants  on  the  wall  borders,  the  rest  were  of  the  Hortus 
siccus  stamp,  to  the  very  letter. 

After  all,  I  must  beg  pardon.  Botanic  collections  are 
not  for  flowers,  but  for  lecturing  on,  to  show  how 
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flowers  come  together  from  the  baud  of  uatui'e ;  and  if 
they  are  arranged  just  as  they  are  in  nature,  of  course 
that  is  the  best  arrangement  to  learn  from  ;  but  our 
kinds  of  flower-gardens  are  never  met  with  in  nature, 
therefore  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  a  collection 
which  is  arranged  on  an  unnatural  plan — that  of  a 
flower-garden— is  not  on  the  best  plan  for  learning  from. 

The  house  plants  were  never  in  a  better  state  than 
they  are  at  the  present  moment,  and  many  of  the  Green¬ 
house  kinds  could  not  be  matched  at  our  exhibitions  for 
training,  for  health,  and  for  cleanliness.  The  plants  are 
grown  heie  in  smaller  pots,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
plants,  than  anywhere  else  that  I  know  of.  Another 
thing  meets  you  at  Kew  more  than  anywhere  else,  that 

is,  the  great  age  of  some  of  the  plants  which  no  country 
gardener  can  keep  alive  more  than  four  or  five  years. 
The  secret  of  this  seems  to  be  the  use  of  pure  yellow  loam,  j 
instead  of  peat  and  loam,  which  enables  them  to  use  much 
smaller  pots ;  the  small  quantity  of  water  they  give  from 
the  end  of  September  till  the  days  get  hot  in  the  spring ; 
the  large  amount  of  air  they  give  to  these  houses;  and 
the  comparative  dryness  of  the  whole  all  through  the 
winter.  Hence  it  follows,  that  to  get  up  a  woody  plant 
for  the  shows,  in  the  shortest  time,  is  not  the  right  way 
to  insure  its  life.  One  man  gets  his  prizes,  and  wonders 
how  it  is  that  he  loses  four  times  as  many  plants  as  a 
neighbour  who  never  shows  at  all,  and  whose  gardener 
is  little  better  than  a  labourer. 

Perhaps,  at  Kew  is  the  largest  collection  of  Acacias 
in  the  world — all  in  yellow  loam  and  small  pots. 
The  fast-growing  ones  they  must  nip  and  stop  tre¬ 
mendously  to  keep  so  regular.  Our  Acacia  Drum- 
mondi  for  the  exhibitions  is  not  the  Drummondi  at 
Kew,  nor  anything  like  it,  nor  one  quarter  so  good. 
Yet  they  seem  to  be  as  fond  of  flowers,  in  doors,  as 
any  of  us.  The  greenhouses  are  very  gay  all  along 
the  paths  with  Fuchsias,  Scarlet  and  other  Geraniums, 
Hydrangeas,  and  lots  of  China  Asters  in  pots,  and  so 
forth.  In  these  decorations  they  seem  to  give  preference 
to  Fuchsia  Inaccessible,  seemingly  a  cross  between  Cora- 
lina  and  liiccartonii,  a  fine  one  for  a  pyramid  or  standard. 
Also  Dulce  of  Wellington,  a  fine  reflexed  flower,  with  a 
violet-purple  inside.  Monarch,  Duchess  of  Lancaster,  and 
Banhs  Olory,  which  is  in  the  way  of  Formosa  eleyans. 
The  Lady  Middleton  Geranium,  which  they  had  from 
a  London  nursery,  by  the  name  of  Rosea  Superba! 
Miss  Turner  Petunia,  a  light  flower,  much  streaked. 
Boide  de  Nieye  Geranium,  is  likewise  a  good  pot  variety 
with  them  ;  but  it  and  Sheltonii  have  failed,  as  bedders, 
at  the  Crystal  Palace;  and  the  bed  in  which  they  are 
planted  there,  on  the  Hose  mount  or  mound,  had  to  be 
filled  with  a  pink  Verbena;  so  we  have  still  to  look  for  a 
good  white  bedder  in  the  Scarlet  breed. 

The  best  managed  collection  of  Cape  bulbs  are  here 
grown  in  cold  frames,  in  large  wide-mouthed  pots,  and 
several  bulbs  in  one  pot.  There  w'ere  several  pots  of 
IIa:nia)ithus  coccineus  in  bloom  along  tlie  stages,  brought 
in  to  show  while  they  were  in  bloom,  and  five  or  seven 
large  bulbs  in  each, — the  leaf  about  an  inch  or  two  in 
length  by  the  time  the  flowers  are  over.  What  a  change 
since  all  such  bulbs  used  to  be  seen  in  hot  stoves,  as 
if  they  were  real  stove  plants!  The  old  plant  of  the 
Pampas  Grass,  Gyneriinn  argenteum,  is  gone ;  and  its 
place  is  now  occupied  by  three  young  ones,  and  one  of 
them  is  throwing  up  a  spike  of  bloom,  which  is  all  they 
will  see  of  it  this  season ;  but  they  have  3,000  seedling 
plants  of  it  in  little  pots,  and  in  cold  frames,  looking  as 
green  as  wheat  or  barley.  These  are  from  imported 
seeds,  which  were  sown  last  July,  or  earlier.  The  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  have  also  a  large  stock  of  seedlings  of 

it,  and  tlie  nurseries  are  advertising  it  by  tlie  dozen,  and 
by  the  hundred,  cheaper  than  new  bedding  Geraniums. 
13y-and-by,  the  Agricultural  Society  will  be  giving  prizes 
for  tlie  best  mode  of  making  hay  of  it,  and  I  cannot 


help  thinking  that  it  would  make  a  famous  mixture  with 
Rowan,  or  after-grass,  so  as  to  dry  into  hay  for  winter 
use.  Rowan  is  troublesome  to  make,  at  all  times,  into 
good  hay ;  hut  an  acre  of  Pampas  Grass,  with  five  acres 
of  Rowan,  ought  to  “make”  well,  and  be  the  finest  hay 
in  the  country.  Cattle  might  not  like  it  by  itself  so 
well,  if  at  all ;  but  mixed  in  Rowan,  the  flavour  would 
change,  and  be  agreeable.  Thousands  of  wild  horses 
have  no  better  food,  without  any  mixture  at  all. 

The  beautiful  Lapayeria  rosea,  or  Climbing  Lily,  of 
the  deepest  crimson,  at  this  season  is  beautifully  in 
bloom, — trained  up  at  the  south-end  of  the  hardy  Fern- 
house,  which  has  a  north  or  north-eastern  aspect.  Those 
who  have  attempted  to  grow  this  most  charming  plant 
in  heat  ought  to  have  been  in  the  Crimea  long  a  o. 
When  I  was  here,  about  the  same  time  in  1852,  this 
plant  was  planted  out  in  the  border  close  to  where  it 
stands  now.  It  is  now  in  a  pot,  and  such  a  pot !  Y^ou 
never  saw  a  pot  like  it  before ;  but  the  very  nature  of 
the  roots  suggested  the  thing;  and  as  the  plant  does  so 
beautifully  in  it,  and  flowers  so  freely  as  it  does  now,  this 
seems  to  be  the  real  kind  of  pot;  and  depend  upon  it, 
between  ourselves,  the  form  of  pots  must  soon  be  as 
much  varied  as  the  forms  of  flower-beds.  This  pot  for 
Lapageria  rosea  is  just  three  inches  deep  and  twentj"- 
four  inches  across  the  mouth,  outside  measure  by  the 
eye.  The  compost  might  be  one-third  yellow  loam,  the 
rest  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  the  whole  made  light  and  free 
with  clean  sand.  D  Beaton. 

(To  be  continued,') 


Toads. — I  have  this  summer  noticed  a  great  mor- 
;  talitity  among  the  toads,  their  dry  and  empty  skins  are 
;  to  be  met  with  wherever  I  go.  From  what  1  have 
noticed,  1  siqjpose  they  are  destroyed  by  some  insect,  or 
fly,  that  lays  its  eggs  on  their  skins,  w'hich,  wdien 
hatched,  the  maggots  find  their  way  into  the  toad’s  nos¬ 
trils,  and  there,  in  even  ranks,  eat  into  the  head  of  the 
living  reptile,  till  they  destroy  its  life,  and  then  feast 
merrily  on  the  contents  of  its  hide,  leaving  only  the  dry 
skin  of  what  was  but  a  few  days  before  a  useful  insect 
!  destroyer.  Has  this  mortality  among  the  gardener’s 
friends  been  noticed  by  others?  Is  it  of  common  occur¬ 
rence  ?  or  can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  oblige  me  by 
saying  to  what  insect,  or  fly,  this  wholesale  depredation 
is  to  be  attributed? — 13.  P.  Brent. 


GLEANINGS  FROM  BERKHAMPSTEAD 
NURSERIES. 

{Gontinued  from  paye  21.) 

ORCHARD-HOUSE 

j  Many  houses  and  pits  are  now  used  for  thoroughly 
ripening  the  buds  of  young  trees  training  as  bushes  for 
this  object,  such  as  Figs,  Peaches,  and  Apricots.  Cherries 
and  Plums  in  the  open  ground  did  not  look  as  if  they 
would  require  this  attention.  Many  Apples  and  Pears, 
in  pots,  were  well  loaded  with  fruit.  The  Orchard-house, 
2)ar  excellence,  is  comparatively  new,  and  is  1.30  feet  in 
length  by  twenty-four  feet  in  width,  span-roofed;  one 
side  facing  the  north-west,  and  the  other  the  south-east. 
The  first  side  is  honoured  with  a  wall  from  three  to  four 
feet  in  height.  The  second  side  is  open,  except  being 
partially  screened  by  Arbor  vittrs,  and  is  supported  on 
stout  Larch  poles.  The  centre  of  the  house  is  supported 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  roof  is  fixed  sash-bars,  about 
the  usual  size ;  but  for  such  a  length  of  roof,  four  rafters 
on  each  side  are  used  to  tie  the  whole  firmly  and  strongly 
together,  and  a  few  iron  rods  cross  the  house  to  effect 
this  more  fully.  I  believe  it  is  intended  to  make  this  | 
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house  nearly  as  much  longer  some  day,  so  that  the  end 
shall  reach  the  public  road ;  and  a  better  entrance  to  the 
;  nursery,  and  a  pleasant  promenade,  could  hardly  be 
desired.  liike  many  other  places  that  have  out-grown 
their  first  dimensions,  the  present  entrance  is  out  of 
all  proportion  with  the  character  the  nursery  is  assuming. 
This  huge  house  is  still  open  at  the  ends,  and  is  filled 
with  fruiting-plants  in  pots ;  some  ripening  their  wood, 
and  older  ones  perfecting  their  fruit.  Most  of  those 
who  attended  the  London  shows  know  how  well  small 
plants  were  fruited.  I  was  too  late  to  see  many  of  the 
Peaches,  except  some  late  ones;  one  of  these  had  from 
two  to  three  dozen  of  middle-sized  fruit  hanging  like 
ropes  of  Onions.  To  verify  reports,  T  counted,  on  some 
plants  not  larger  than  a  good-sized  Fuchsia,  the  places 
from  whence  three  or  four  dozen  of  ripe  fruit  had  been 
taken.  The  old  man,  who  particularly  looks  after  the 
fruit-department,  spoke,  in  the  presence  of  others,  who 
had  counted  them,  of  an  Acton  Scott  Peach  having  from 
seven  to  eight  dozen  of  ripe  fruit.  These  larger  plants 
were  in  13-inch  pots,  and  must  have  received  a  fair  j 
amount  of  nourishment.  There  can  be  no  question 
that,  by  pot-culture,  a  great  saving  in  space  can  be  se¬ 
cured,  with  the  addition  of  an  extra  amount  of  labour  in 
the  shape  of  watering.  Crops  will,  however,  be  more 
certain  if  due  attention  is  given  ;  and  quality  and  size  i 
will  depend  upon  the  resolution  to  thin  enough,  d'o 
avoid  mistakes,  I  may  mention,  that  the  earliest-fruited 
plants  were  not  forwarded  in  this  open  house :  I  will 
presently  mention  under  what  circumstances. 

VINE  PLANTING. 

The  south-east  side  of  the  house  is  planted  with  Vines, 
consisting  of  all  the  known  and  heard  of  varieties  of 
the  Black  Hamburgh.  The  canes  have  mostly  all  j 
reached  the  apex,  so  that  in  a  couple  of  years  they  will 
begin  to  tell  what  they  are.  Mr.  Lane  says,  that  most 
likely  he  will  build  a  wall  beneath  the  wall-plate  on 
that  side,  some  day,  and,  perhaps,  may  use  alternately 
some  simple  mode  of  heating.  At  pre.sent,  some  younkers 
j  might  get  an  idea  on  Vine  border  making.  The  Vines 
I  are  ])lanted  outside.  Seemingly,  a  plant  or  two  of  Arbor 
I  Vila;  have  been  removed,  at  equal  distances,  from  what 
j  seemed  to  have  been  a  hedge.  In  these  open  places  a 
I  barrow-load,  or  a  good  armful  of  Fern  seems  to  have 
i  been  laid  down,  and  on  that  a  mound  erected  of  the 
j  best  top  spit  from  the  common,  some  two-and-a-half  feet 
[  high,  and  from  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  on 
!  these  hillocks  the  A'^ines  have  thus  grown  vigorously ; 
i  more  fresh  soil  will  be  added  as  needed.  The  whole  of 
j  the  made  border  will  thus  be  above  the  surface. 

I 

I  SIZE  OF  SQUAKES  FOR  FIXED  ROOFS. 

I  I  was  nearly  forgetting  this.  With  swing  sash-bars, 
the  usual  width  has  generally  been  twenty  inches  across,  | 

,  by  twelve  inches  placed  lengthwise.  Last  winter  con- 
!  vinced  Mr.  Lane  that  the  width  of  twenty  inches  was 
too  much,  and  he  would  now  prefer  having  the  sash-bars 
nearer,  say  fifteen  or  twelve  inches,  and  making  the 
squares  longer  the  other  way.  I  am  imagining  the  size, 

I  forget  the  one  he  thought  best;  but  he  said  that  the 
weight  of  the  snow,  last  winter,  broke  and  cracked  a  good  , 
number  of  twenty-inch  wide  squares,  while  all  those  ' 
considerably  narrower  escaped.  i 

ERICK  ARNOTT’S  STOVES. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  from  the  main 
entrance  to  the  nurseries,  are  placed  other  grounds,  pits,  ! 
and  bouses.  To  one  of  the  houses  I  will  for  a  moment  j 
refer.  I  used  to  see  the  place  occupied  as  a  cold  pit  for  ' 
Roses,  and  covered  in  winter  with  fern-thatched  hurdles.  ! 
It  is  now  a  low  house,  some  fourteen  feet  wide  and  one  , 
j  hundred  feet  long,  with  a  deep  pathway  in  the  centre,  : 


I  and  an  earthen  platform  on  each  side,  at  present  filled 
I  with  Figs,  Peaches,  &c.  The  northern  end  either  has 
not  had  a  pathway,  or  it  has  been  filled  up,  as  the  width 
j  has  been  covered  with  saw-dust,  and  into  that  the  ])ots 
i  were  plunged.  Without  describing  the  peculiarities  of 
;  the  roof,  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  house  is,  that  it  | 
is  built  on  the  slojie  of  the  ground,  and  not  on  the  level,  j 
I  so  that  the  extreme  far  end  is  about  five  feet  higher  than  I 
:  the  near  end,  a  matter  of  some  importance,  1  believe,  in  [ 
i  the  mode  of  heating.  The  strong-built  Arnoft’s  stove  is 
;  placed  at  the  near  end,  inside  of  the  lowest  part  of  the 
house,  the  smoke  being  conveyed  about  twenty  feet  near 
the  top  of  the  back  wall  of  the  house,  in  a  zinc  or 
galvanised  iron  tube,  and  then  passing  out  tlirough  the  i 
back  w'all.  'The  stove  is  elevated  to  stand  quite  clear,  j 
except  on  the  side  against  the  back  wall,  so  that  tlie  ' 
cold  air  comes  in  beneath  and  around  it,  as  fast  as  tlio  { 
air  in  contact  with  the  upper  part  gets  rarified  and  i 
mounts  upward.  In  a  very  short  time  tlie  heated  air  | 
gets  to  the  extreme  of  the  lOU  feet,  and  the  heat,  as  j 
continually,  keeps  bringing  the  cold  air  along  the  decline 
of  the  pathway.  It  was  intended  to  shut  oft'  the  stove 
from  the  house,  unless  on  one  side,  but  the  circulation  was 
too  languid.  'The  door  of  the  partition  was  left  open, 
and,  as  the  cold  air  could  thus  get  all  round  the  stove, 
the  farthest  extremity  of  the  hundred  feet  soon  got  as 
warm  as  The  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stove  itself. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  I  was  shown  plants  that  had  stood 
there,  close  to  the  stove,  all  the  winter,  quite  uninjured.  i 
As  another  proof,  I  may  mention  that  the  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  that  perfected  their  fruit  iu  pots  somewhat 
early,  and  those  others  tliat  ripened  in  the  end  of 
August  and  the  beginning  of  September,  in  the  Orchard- 
house,  had  received  a  help  by  being  placed  at  the  fartbe]’ 
cud  from  the  stove  in  the  same  sawdust  where  other 
plants  are  now  plunged.  With  all  our  improvements, 

I  what  mode  would  beat  this  for  economy  and  elliciency 
combined, — a  hundred  feet  by  fourteen  leet  heated  by  a  j 
well-built  brick  Aruott’s  stove,  with  a  short  metal  pipe  for  t 
conveying  away  the  smoke,  and  neither  Hue  nor  water-  I 
I  pipe?  Of  course,  it  is  understood  the  temperature  was 
never  raised  high. 

I  have  exceeded  my  bounds;  but  there  are  many  more 
things  worth  mentioning.  For  the  sake  of  Rose-growers, 
permit  me  to  add,  that  the  large  exhibition  plants  are 
plunged  out-of doors  in  sawdust,  &c.,  in  summer,  are 
j^otted  afresh  in  September,  pruned  in  November,  and 
I  housed  before  they  are  subjected  to  much  frost.  Young 
Boses,  just  potted,  were  being  plunged  in  hotbeds  out- 
of-doors  to  encourage  rcot-action,  and  kceji  the  tops 
from  being  drawn.  'The  beds  were  formed  by  keeping- 
rank  dung  below,  and  the  wasted  at  the  top.  I  must 
not  say  more;  but  that  the  antiquary,  the  lover  of  the 
picturesque  and  romantic,  and  lovers,  too,  iu  the  more 
general  acceptation  of  the  term,  will  spend  a  pleasant 
hour  in  surveying  the  ruins  of 

BERKIIAMPSTEAD  CASTLE, 

Or  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called.  'The  railway 
sweeps  past  the  base  of  what  must  have  been  an  im-  j 
pregnable  keep  in  the  days  of  Ethelbert  and  the  Norman 
William.  How  great  the  contrast  between  then  and 
now  !  How  striking  the  cliange  from  the  bustle  and 
clang  of  the  railway,  to  these  solitudes,  iu  which  even 
the  birds  seem  never  to  have  been  scared!  The  tops  of 
the  walls  that  bounded  the  three  moats  are  now  laid 
with  gravel  for  walks,  and  seats  are  placed  on  the 
summits  of  the  towers;  while  trees  and  shrubs  have  ! 
usurped  undisputed  dominion.  Most  fantastic  are  the  | 
modes,  yet  perceptible,  by  which  vegetable  expansion  has  I 
penetrated  and  overthrown  the  granite-like  concrete 
walls  of  the  builders.  I  have  heard  of  sighs  and  desires  j 
to  behold  the  vegetation-ruled  cities  of  Central  America, 
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once  the  abodes  of  civilised  existence.  We  may  often 
gratify  such  curiosity,  though  not  to  such  an  extent, 
nearer  home.  Eor  the  comfort  in  visiting  such  a  ruin, 
the  public  are  indebted  to  the  noble  family  at  Ashridge. 

R.  Fish. 


MILDEW  ON  VINES. 

WiFEN  speaking  of  IMiklew  on  Vines,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  say  it  is  a  new  thing  of  late  yetir.s  ;  and  tliougli  much  has 
been  written  and  said  on  tlie  subject,  still  the  disease  goes 
on ;  consequently,  any  hints  on  the  subject  are  worthy  of 
notice.  tVhat  is  commonly  called  mildew,  aiFpeavs,  moi'e  or 
less,  during  summer,  and  some  sorts  of  plants  ai’e  seldom 
free  from  it;  but  the  iirst  time  I  saw  the  ]iest  o?i  A’ines  was 
in  ISbl,  at  Hampton  Court,  both  in  hothouses  and  open 
walls;  since  then,  it  is  spreading  broadcast  everywhere.  If 
I  mistake  not,  what  is  called  the  Vine  disease  abroad  is 
mildew,  or,  rather,  the  evil  effects  of  it.  Roth  the  learned 
and  unlearned  on  the  subject  of  mildew  agree  that  the  at¬ 
mosphere  has  much  to  do  in  irroducing  the  plague.  Any 
mist,  or  haze,  somewhat  denser  than  usual  is  commonly 
called  a  mildew ;  but  the  learned  tell  us  that  the  pest  is  a 
parasite  fungus  previously  established,  and  that  such  wea¬ 
ther  only  hastens  its  development.  This  I  believe  to  bo  the 
correct  view,  and  if  Fiiildew  only  appear  or  spread  in  cold 
weather,  we  might  fall  in  at  once  with  the  “  Poet  of  the 
Seasons,”  who  says  “  a  brush  from  the  Russian  winds  brings 
on  the  clammy  mildew.”  But  poetry  and  facts  are  not 
seldom  at  vai'iance ;  in  summer,  the  fungus  nourishes  in 
hothouses,  in  moist  or  dry  heat,  of  80°  or  as  well  as  in 
40°  or  50°  during  winter.  I  have  already  said  that  some 
sort  of  plants  are  seldom  free  from  mildew  :  rarely  will  you 
tind  the  little  annual,  the  Shepherd’s  Purse,  entirely  free 
from  it ;  even  the  common  Groundsel  is  at  times  laden 
with  the  mealy  post.  1  do  not  exactly  say  that  such  is  the 
same  sort  which  attacks  Vines,  hut  I  can  see  no  difference 
between  that  so  common  on  our  climbing  Roses  and  the 
disease  in  question ;  be  this  as  it  may,  they  are  related,  at 
least ;  and,  for  want  of  better  information,  I  call  all  such 
the  storekeepers  of  mildew,  from  whose  inexhaustible  stores 
their  neighbours  are  innoculated.  Sudden  changes  of  the 
weather  may  cause  plants  to  throw  out  some  excrescence  tit 
to  receive  the  dust  or  spores  of  the  fungus. 

This  may  have  led  to  the  belief  that  plants  generated 
the  disease  in  themselves,  without  being  previously  out- 
wai'dly  impregnated.  Such  was  a  strong  opinion  about 
forty  years  back ;  and  I  recollect,  when  a  boy,  a  discus¬ 
sion  between  Mr.  Hay,  the  able  hothouse  planner,  and 
iny  father,  on  this  very  subject.  Mr.  Hay  advised  him  to 
insert  quicksilver  into  his  mildewed  peach-trees,  but  his 
reply  was,  “Houtman!  may  as  well  spit  upon  them;” 
and  began  to  rub  the  mildewed  spots  with  his  wet  lingers, 
observing  that  they  might  turn  rusty,  “But  it  wanna  gang 
farther.”  This  may  seem  a  silly  story,  but  I  have  often 
known  the  pest  thus  checked.  I  am  persuaded  there  is 
much  analogy  between  mildew  in  plants  and  itch  and  other 
cutaneous  diseases  in  animals.  Sulphiir  was  tried  as  a  cure 
at  the  time  referred  to,  and,  like  the  doctor’s  bread  pills,  did 
neither  good  nor  harm;  but  vapour  from  it  will  destroy 
mildew,  which  I  shall  notice  as  1  proceed.  If  mildew  is 
not  a  vegetable  itch,  it  is  like  that  disease,  catching,  as  just 
hmte4,  and  the  puzzling  question  is,  why  it  did  not  attack 
the  \  iue  until  late  years  ?  If  they  were  only  affected  by  it 
in  houses  where  all  sorts  of  plants  are  grown  subject  to 
mildew,  one  might  say  the  lines  could  not  escape,  but  the 
reverse  is  often  the  case,  under  the  best  management.  In 
short,  the  thing  is  so  perplexing,  that,  like  the  potato  blight, 
It  remains  an  unsolved  problem.  This  being  the  case,  it 
is  hard  to  state  a  real  cure,  with  safety  to  the  crop. 

Of  late  years  it  has  appeared  on  the  Vines  under  my  care  as 
early  as  lebruary.  I  have  checked  it  by  merely  nibbing  the 
spots,  which  generally  appear  first  on  the  upper  sides  of  the 
leaves,  with  my  wet  lingers  ;  using  a  soft  shaving-brush  and 
clean  water  for  the  bunches,  giving  them  a  good  syringing. 
Thus  I  get  pretty  good  grapes  ;  but  I  need  not  tell  the  prac- 
tical  gardener  that  all  bloom  will  be  lost,  and  the  berries 
shine  like  Morello  cherries.  Hay  observes,  that  mildew  will 
not  attack  the  berries  when  in  that  state,  though  it  certainly 


does  the  young  foliage  and  late  bunches  which  may  hajipen 
to  be  on  the  lateral  shoots,  and  sojstrongly,  that  the  green 
berries  soon  become  v.diite  with  powder,  if  I  may  so  express 
it.  Being  tired  of  this  sort  of  thing,  1  wrote  to  one  of  our 
best  Grape-growers  on  the  subject,  and  the  following  are 
his  words  : — “  I  write  to  you  with  some  information  respect¬ 
ing  mildew  on  Vines.  First,  after  the  sun  is  off  the  houses, 
close  them  up,  light  your  fires,  and  get  the  houses  up  to  100^^ 
then  take  some  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  lumps  of  new  lime, 
mixing  tliem  together  in  water  about  as  thick  as  whitewash, 
putting  it  on  the  top  of  tlie  flues  or  pipes  with  a  brusli, 
keeping  the  same  heat  for  about  three  hours,  and  you  will 
find  that  vegetation  will  not  in  the  least  be  injured.  If  you 
find  that  the  white  spots  do  not  turn  brown,  repeat  it  two  or 
three  nights  succe.ssively.  Be  sure  not  to  let  fire  touch  it.” 
Here  is  the  pith  of  my  reply.  “  I  knew  your  cure,  in  paid, 
liefore,  but  was  afraid  to  aiipily  it,  having  a  groat  di.slike  to 
the  strong  vapour  i’rora  sulphur,  knowing  the  evil  effects  of 
it  on  tender  Vines.  However,  I  gave  your  plan  a  fair  trial, 
and  am  glad  to  say  with  some  success.”  But  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  the  plan  safe  before  the  Vines  bloom,  fori  found  some 
of  the  young  shoots  were  injured,  and,  what  was  worse,  the 
Grapes  themselves  turned  brown,  or  a  sort  of  n/sf,  being  the 
roots  of  the  destroyed  fungus,  fixed  fh-m  upon  them.  In 
adopting  this  cure,  one  thing  is  to  be  observed ;  without  the 
sun’s  aid,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  got  a  Vinery  to  100° 
without  the  flues  or  pipes  getting  very  hot,  and  the  sulphur 
vapour  from  such  will  certainly  scorch  the  Vines  and 
bunches.  Consequently,  for  safety,  I  advise  the  washing 
plan  above  mentioned,  until  the  crop  is  cut,  and  then  to 
apply  the  sulphur  and  lime  vapour  to  kill  the  pest  before 
it  takes  to  winter’s  quarters,  if  I  may  so  express  it. 

This  brings  me  to  another  plan  of  cure,  viz.,  after  the 
Vines  are  pruned,  paint  them  over  with  a  thick  mixture  of 
lime  and  soft-soap,  sulphur,  and  other  poisonous  stuff;  from 
such  I  have  found  no  good;  nor,  as  regards  mildew,  from 
having  the  houses  re-glazed,  painted,  whitewashed  ;  in  fact, 
no  parts  escaped  the  brush,  except  the  inside  of  the  Vines, 
yet  the  pest  appears  again  in  spring,  as  if  the  seed  of  it 
liad  been  inhaled  into  them  somehow  or  other  the  pre¬ 
vious  season — a  thing  hard  to  believe. — J.  Wiguton,  Cosscy 
Gardens. 


HANDS TYLE  HOUSE. 

The  Resixience  of  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Esq.,  eear 
j  Liverpool. 

The  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  have  now 
,  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves  of  the  beauty 
of  this  gentleman’s  conservatory.  1  have  had  occasion, 
when  writing  on  suspending  plants,  often  to  refer  to  it; 
and,  in  consequence,  I  have  no  doubt  some  curiosity 
has  been  excited  to  ascertain  wbat  sort  of  a  building  it 

is.  I  should  long  since  have  done  my  utmost  to  describe 

it,  only  I  hoped  to  prevail  on  our  Editor  to  publish  an 
engraving.  .He  has  now  done  so ;  and,  therefore,  I  need 
not  enter  so  minutely  into  the  subject.  I  think  every 
one  that  sees  the  engraving  will  say,  that  I  wrote 
but  the  truth,  when  I  asserted,  that  it  was  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  building  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain.  I  have 
watched  its  progress,  from  the  foundation  stone  being 
laid,  up  to  the  last  touch  of  the  painter’s  brush.  1  had 
the  pleasure  of  placing  the  climbers  to  the  pillars,  and 
the  first  plants  on  the  stages,  and  I  saw  it  when  it  was 
first  lighted  up  with  gas,  after  the  plants  were  placed, 
and  I  can  say,  with  confidence,  that  I  never  saw,  alto- 
gethei',  a  finer  elfect  with  plants  in  aJConservatory. 

'The  view  from  the  drawing-room,  after  the  plants  were 
staged,  was  beautiful, — whether  seen  by  daylight  or  gas¬ 
light.  With  these  few  preliminary  remarks,  1  shall  now 
proceed  to  give  a  description  of  the  place,  the  conserva¬ 
tory,  and  the  houses  used  to  grow  plants  in,  to  furnish  a 
succession  of  plants  in  flower  to  keep  the  conservatory 
constantly  supplied. 

Handstyle  House  is  above  five  miles  from  Liverpool, 
situated  in  a  pleasant  part  of  tlie  country,  thickly 
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studded  with  the  residences  of  tlie  princely  merchants  of 
Iiivorpool,  with  a  good  view  of  the  woods  of  Knowsley 
Park,  the  scat  of  the  Piarl  of  Derby,  distant  about  two 
miles.  It  may  be  considered  only  as  a  modest  villa  re¬ 
sidence,  with  a  good  lawn,  neat  flower-garden  (converted 
last  season  into  a  Rose-garden),  and  a  kitchen-garden  of 
moderate  extent.  There  is  a  good  collection  of  the  best 
Hollyhocks,  grown  remarkably  well.  They  are  staked 
with  stout  iron  rods,  thrust  very  deep  into  the  ground. 
These  are  a  very  effectual  stay  against  the  winds ;  and, 
as  they  are  painted  every  year,  1  may  say  they  will  last 
for  ever.  Dahlias,  too,  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent;  they  arc  placed  in  front  of  the  Hollyhocks;  and 
when  both  arc  in  flower  an  excellent  effect  is  ])roduced. 

Mr.  Schwabe  is  a  great  amateur  in  Roses.  Tlie  flower- 
garden  in  front  of  the  greenhouse  was  formerly  filled 
with  the  usual  bedding  plants.  These  are  all  discarded, 
and  the  beds  filled  with  Roses  (perpetuals,  chiefly)  on 
their  own  roots.  They  are  kept  dwarf  by  sovei’C  prun¬ 
ing.  The  mode,  or  rather  arrangement  of  the  kinds,  is 
novel.  Each  bed  has  a  different  variety  jdauted  in  it; 
that  is,  one  bed  is  planted  with  Rose  Oeant  cles  Batailles; 
the  next,  probably,  with  Soxtvenir  de  Mahnaison ;  a  third, 
with  WiUkim  Jesse ;  a  fourth,  with  Moss  Roses;  and  so 
on  throughout  the  whole.  This  Rose-garden,  as  it  may 
now  be  termed,  is  very  appropriately  surrounded  with  a 
hedge  of  climbing  Roses  of  various  kinds.  The  garden 
is  laid  out  in  a  geometrical  style  ;  the  beds  formed 
with  easy  flowing  outlines ;  they  are  edged  with  orna- 
raeutal  tiles,  and  the  walks  between  tliera  are  gravelled. 
When  the  Roses  are  in  bloom  the  whole  forms  a  very 
delightful  scene. 

This  Rose  garden  is  divided  from  the  kitchen-garden 
by  a  bank  of  evergreen  shrubs.  Rhododendrons,  &c. 
The  greenhouse  faces  this  Rose-garden,  and  is  a  hand¬ 
some  building,  well  furnished  with  the  usual  plants,  such 
as  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  &c.  These  are  grown  now, 
chiefly,  with  a  view  to  remove  them,  when  in  bloom, 
into  the  conservatory. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  kitchen-garden  there  is  a  long 
range  of  glass  houses  reaching  oiitirely  across  the  gar¬ 
den.  Before  they  were  put  up  the  wall  was  covered 
with  trained  fruit-trees.  These  were  all  removed,  and 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  planted  against  the  wall  only. 
The  houses  are  about  twelve  feet  wide.  A  flat  stage, 
three  or  four  feet  high,  is  placed  in  the  centre,  with  a 
narrow  path  on  each  side. 

The  front  windows  are  lofty,  and  shelves  are  fitted  up 
to  hold  plants.  This  long  range  of  glass  is  filled  with 
such  plants  as  Geraniums,  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias, 
Fuchsias,  and  other  soft-wooded  plants,  besides  Lilies, 
and  other  bulbs,  forced  Roses,  &c.  These  houses  are 
also  the  nursery  for  basket  plants;  here  they  are  grown 
and  trained  till  they  are  flowered.  The  intelligent 
reader,  whether  amateur,  or  gardener,  will  at  once  un¬ 
derstand  what  an  excellent  reserve-garden,  under  glass, 
thci'e  is  hero  to  grow  plants  to  bloom  in  succession  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  And  it  is  a  fact,  that  these 
plants  do  not  interfere  with  the  health  and  productive¬ 
ness  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine.  I  have  seen  good 
crops  of  as  fine  fruit  as  need  to  be  wished  for  grown 
on  the  trees.  The  insects  that  trouble  the  fruit-trees 
are  the  species  that  infest  the  plants  also,  and  the 
same  means,  of  course,  keeps  them  both  clear  of  them. 

I  mean,  smoking^ith  tobacco  for  the  Green  Fly,  and  se¬ 
vere  syringing  for  the  Red  Spider.  I  have  always  found 
the  trees  remarkably  healthy,  though  so  many  plants  are 
grown  under  the  same  roof.  Hence,  two  objects  are  at¬ 
tained,  namely,  a  good  crop  of  fine  fruit,  and  a  great 
number  of  fine,  well-grown,  and  remarkably  free-bloomed 
{)lants.  The  Vine  would  not  answer  both  purposes  so 
well.  In  the  first  place,  tlie  leaves  would  shade  and 
draw  the  plants;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  plants 
would  not  bear  the  close, high  temperature  necessary  for 
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the  Vine  to  ripen  its  fruit ;  whereas,  the  Peach  answers 
exactly  to  the  treatment,  as  to  air,  heat,  and  moisture, 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  plants.  Every  culti¬ 
vator  of  greenhouse  plants  in  a  lean-to  house  may  fol¬ 
low  this  example,  and  cover  the  back  wall  with  Peach- 
trees,  and  thus  secure  an  early,  certain  crop  of  excellent 
fruit. 

In  another  part  of  the  kitchen-garden  there  is  a  sunk 
jtlot  of  ground  thickly  covered  with  rough  coal-ashes. 
On  this  ])lot  are  placed  a  number  of  frames,  in  which 
China  and  Tea-scented  Roses,  and  various  other  plants, 
arc  sheltered  during  winter. 

I  have  now  cleared  my  way  to  the  principal  object  I  bad 
in  view  in  writing  this  paper,  namely,  a  description  of  the 
beautiful  unique  conservatory.  Mr.  Schvvabc  has  given 
me  leave  to  describe  it,  and  put  in,  with  the  description, 
the  accompanying  elevation  and  plan,  entirely  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  justice  to  the  ability  and  great  taste  dis¬ 
played  in  its  erection  by  the  architect,  Walter  Scott,  Esq., 
of  Liverpool.  I  consider,  in  every  point  of  view,  it  does 
him  great  credit,  both  for  its  architectural  beauty  and  a 
fit  habitation  for  plants.  Plenty  of  light  is  admitted, 
and  there  arc  excellent  contrivances  for  giving  abund¬ 
ance  of  air.  It  is  extremely  rare  that  an  architect  puts 
up  an  habitation  for  plants  suitable  for  their  well-being; 
but  in  this  instance,  Mr.  Scott  has  not  only  studied  the 
beauty  of  the  building  merely  as  a  building,  but  also 
studied  the  requirements  of  its  proposed  inhabitants. 
Hence,  the  gardener  has  not  to  struggle  hopelessly  to 
keep  his  plants  healthy;  ho  has  only  to  give  the  due 
supplies  of  water  and  air,  and  the  plants  luxuriate  and 
thrive,  to  his  great  credit  and  the  enjoyment  and  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  owners.  From  this  beautiful  and  excellent 
example  of  Mr.  Scott’s  skill  and  taste  in  this  particular 
branch  of  his  business,  I  do  think  and  hope  he  will  be 
called  \qion  to  erect  many  such  elegant  structures. 

Situation. — The  conservatory  is  placed  at  the  east 
end  of  the  mansion.  A  shrubbei'y  and  some  large  trees 
formerly  occupied  the  site.  These  are  all  removed,  and 
the  lawn  extended  on  all  sides.  Hence  it  forms  a  con¬ 
spicuous  object  from  every  part  of  the  garden,  and  is 
not  shaded  by  anything,  on  any  side,  excepting  the 
west,  by  the  house.  It  stands  on  an  elevated  ])latform 
above  the  grounds,  and  there  is  a  flagged  walk,  four  feet 
wide  around  it,  with  steps  at  the  east  end,  leading  into 
the  garden  from  the  garden  entrance.  At  the  other  end 
is  the  door  that  opens  into  the  drawing-room,  hence  it  is 
always  accessible  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Size. — As  the  engraving  is  drawn  to  a  scale,  any  one 
with  a  pair  of  compasses  may  easily  ascertain  its  extent. 
I  may,  however,  just  mention  that  it  is  square,  and 
measures  twenty-five  feet  on  every  side.  There  is  a 
well-proportioned  dome  in  the  centre,  around  which  are 
openings  to  let  out  the  heated  air.  The  front  windows 
all  open  to  let  in  cold  air;  hence  there  can  be  given,  in 
all  suitable  weather,  a  thorough  draught  of  fresh  plant 
invigorating'  air. 

The  beautiful  tracery  seen  above  the  front  windows  is 
double.  This  arrangement  allowed  the  glazier  to  put 
in  the  glass  between.  'The  frame-work  of  tha* entire 
structure  is  iron,  and  was  cast  at  the  Coalbrook  Dale 
Company’s  works,  and  it  does  them  great  credit;  it  is 
so  well  and  cleanly  cast,  and  the  parts  are  so  well  fitted 
together,  that  a  cursory  spectator  might  almost  imagine 
it  had  been  cast  entire.  It  is  painted  with  a  kind  of 
subdued  drab,  or  stone  colour,  which  adds  greatly  to 
its  beauty. 

Internal  arrangement.  —  As  the  grand  object  was  to 
keep  up  a  constant  succession  of  plants  in  bloom,  it  was 
desirable  to  have  stages  to  place  tliem  on.  Various  plans 
were  considered,  but  at  length  Mr.  Schwabe  fixed  upon 
one  of  bis  own  invention.  'The  dome  is  supported  by 
four  pillars,  which,  of  course,  are  equidistant  from  each 
corner  of  the  house.  These  pillars  it  was  desirable 
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'  should  be  clothed  with  flowering  creepers.  Now,  by 
placing  a  circular  stage  around  each  pillar,  the  centre 
of  which  might  be  a  circular  box,  to  bold  soil  for  the 
,  creepers,  two  objects  were  attained  ;  first,  soil  for  the 
creepers ;  and,  secondly,  a  fitting  place  for  the  stages. 
The  stages  were  accordingly  there  j)laced.  The  general 
figure  of  each  is  a  circle  ;  but  the  outside  is  as  it  wore 
j  cronated,  or  vandyked.  The  stages  are  rather  more  than 
six  feet  diameter  at  the  lowest  range.  There  are  four 
ranges  of  shelves  to  each  stage,  elevated  at  such  a 
distance  from  each  other  that  the  plants  of  the  lowest 
stage  conceal  the  pots  on  the  second,  and  the  second 
the  third,  &c.  By  this  arrangement  each  stage  presented, 
when  furnished,  a  complete  pyramid  of  flowers.  In 
order  that  each  stage  might  be  as  dissimilar  as  possible, 
and  yet  possess  variety,  one  stage  was  furnished  with 
New  Holland  jdants,  another  with  Cinerarias,  a  third 
with  Geraniums,  and  the  fourth  with  Heaths.  This 
was  much  more  in  good  taste,  and  presented  a  greater 
variety  than  if  the  whole  stages  were  furnished  with 
the  same  plants  indiscriminately  mixed.  It  was,  in 
fact,  on  the  principle  of  massing  plants,  as  is  now 
practiced  in  the  beds  of  the  modern  flower-garden. 
Then  the  first  set  of  plants  would  bo  succeeded  by 
others  arranged  as  much  as  possible,  on  the  same 
principle.  I  understand,  that  at  this  time  the  stages 
are  furnished  with  Fuchsias,  Lilies,  and  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  together  with  autumn-blooming  Heaths. 

These  circular  stages  allow  plenty  of  room  around 
them  to  view  the  plants.  As  the  house  is  square,  there 
are  large  spaces  in  the  corners ;  these  are  formed  into 
triangular  beds,  and  in  those  some  of  the  best  Perpetual 
and  Tree-scented  Roses  were  planted,  and  some  such 
plants  as  the  Oalla  ccthiopica,  Brugmansia  siiaveolens, 
an  Orange  and  Lemon  tree.  These  formed  again  a 
pleasing  variety  to  the  masses  on  the  stages.  In  the 
large  centre,  between  the  four  stages,  a  single  unique, 
drooping  plant,  with  small  foliage,  was  placed ;  and  in 
the  space  near  the  garden  entrance  is  a  very  unique 
fountain,  furnished  with  jets,  supplied  with  water  from  a 
^  cistern  on  the  roof  of  the  house. 

In  order  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  render  this 
house  complete,  there  were  two  rows  of  suspended 
baskets,  with  plants  in  them  drooping  down,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  meet  their  fellow  flowers  on  the  stages, 
j  Tlie  floor  is  a  composition  of  binding  material, 
which  is  warranted  never  to  break  up,  unless  violence  is 
used  to  break  it.  It  is  coloured  variously,  in  the  form  of 
flower-beds,  as  may  bo  seen  on  the  ground  plan.  This 
concludes  my  brief,  and,  I  consider,  feeble  description 
of  this  beautiful  building.  I  shall  add  a  few  words 
about  its  size.  I  consider  it  is  the  happy  medium 
between  tbe  extravagantly  large  and  the  ridiculously 
I  small,  and  is,  therefore,  suitable  for  any  moderate  villa, 

I  or  even  mansion  residence.  It  is  conveniently  placed, 
easy  of  access  from  the  garden  as  well  as  the  dwelling- 
house.  A  more  enjoyable  plant-house  I  never  met  with. 

I  may  also  just  add  a  few  lines  on  the  heating.  The 
boiler  is  saddle-shaped,  and  made  so  as  to  expose  a 
great  surface  to  the  fire  and  yet  not  to  hold  much  water. 
The  pipes  are  concealed  under  the  floor,  and  are  five 
I  inches  diameter.  The  heat  rises  through  gratings  in 
the  open  parts  of  the  floor ;  I  mean  where  no  plants  are 
placed,  the  draught  of  the  fire  being  so  that  it  can  bo  re¬ 
gulated  any  way,  from  the  least  possible  to  a  perfect  roar. 

■  My  description  applies  to  the  time  when  1  saw  it  last 
March.  With  the  help  of  my  description,  and  the 
beautiful  drawings,  I  think  a  tolerably  correct  idea  may 
be  formed  of  this  place  and  the  conservatory.  Whoever 
would  wish  to  more  fully  realize  its  beauties  should 
visit  the  place  and  see  it  in  its  real  character.  I  will 
I  venture  to  say,  that  they  will  be  then  far  more  delighted 
I  than  any  description,  or  oven  the  drawing,  can  afford 
I  the  reader.  T.  Appleby. 


CANARY  BIRD  BREEDING. 

“  R.  B.,  Ratcliffe-on-Trent,”  being  desirous  of  some  inform¬ 
ation  as  to  how  he  should  proceed  to  obtain  success  in 
Canary  breeding,  and  having  myself  been  a  breeder  of 
Canaries  and  Mules  for  twelve  years,  I  am  happy  to  impart, 
for  his  and  others  information,  a  few  remarks  drawn  from 
my,  in  many  cases,  dear-bought  experience,  should  you 
consider  the  subject  suited  to  the  pages  of  The  Cottage 
Gardener. 

The  time  to  put  up  the  birds  for  breeding  is  in  spring ; 
most  fanciers  commence  about  St.  Valentine’s  Day,  but  I 
consider  that  rather  too  early  for  such  seasons  as  we  have 
had  of  late  years ;  and  I  think  the  first  or  second  week  in 
March  quite  soon  enough ;  nor  were  my  birds  arranged  this 
year  until  nearly  the  end  of  April,  and  the  first  eggs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  register,  were  laid  on  the  17th  of  May,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season,  I  have  been 
tolerably  successful  with  the  broods,  and  have  had  better 
success  with  breeding  and  rearing  Mules  than  ever  I  remem¬ 
ber  before.  But  before  tbe  birds  are  introduced  to  their 
breeding  quarters,  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  the  place  in 
order ;  after  it  is  found  secure,  and  made  clean,  it  will  be 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  see  every  corner  and  crevice 
properly  secured  or  tinned  over,  to  guard  against  the  inroads 
of  mice,  who  are  naturally  attracted  by  the  seed,  and  if  once 
they  gain  admittance  will  soon  destroy  both  eggs  and  young 
birds,  and  sometimes  even  the  old  ones.  A  few  boughs 
should  be  nailed  up  as  perches  for  the  birds,  both  where 
they  can  enjoy  the  sun  by  day  and  shelter  at  night.  If  a 
room  is  used,  I  remove  the  window-sash  (which  should  face 
the  south,  but  must  be  so  placed  that  the  sun  can  shine  in 
some  part  of  the  day),  an  cl  place  in  its  stead  a  projecting 
wired  frame ;  the  sicles  of  the  room  are  to  be  fitted  with 
slips,  or  long  thin  pieces  of  wood,  nailed  to  the  walls  in  two 
or  three  tiers,  and  projecting  about  an  inch,  behind  which 
the  boughs  or  bushes  are  inserted  so  as  to  form  a  thick 
hedge  or  bush  for  them  to  build  in.  I  generally  use  Gorse 
or  Furze,  but  prefer  Cedar  boughs  when  procurable.  Bech- 
stein  recommends  “  Bine  boughs  cut  in  February,  which  do 
not  therefore  shed  their  leaves ;  ”  the  floor  should  be 
covered  with  coarse  sand,  or  fine  gravel,  and  a  few  lumps  of 
old  mortar,  mixed  with  a  little  salt,  placed  where  they  can 
pick  it;  hoppers  of  good,  clean,  and  uumixed  Canary  seed, 
and  a  fountain  of  clean  water  arc,  of  course,  indispensable  ; 
as  also  an  occasional  bath.  I  strongly  advise  only  one  male 
in  each  breeding-place,  unless  very  large — one  male  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  four  females  ;  and  by  attending  to  this  rule,  more 
young  ones  will  be  obtained,  and  fewer  quarrels  ensue  than 
if  two  are  allowed. 

As  soon  as  the  birds  are  turned  in,  commence  feeding  as 
follows.  In  addition  to  the  good,  sound  Canary  seed  and  clean 
water,  they  should  have  daily,  an  egg,  boiled  hard,  chopped 
up  fine,  shell  and  all,  mixed  with  crumbled  bread,  about 
a  dessert- spoonful  of  moist  sugar,  and  a  handful  of  seed, 
either  hemp,  rape,  or  mawseed,  or,  indeed,  any  seed  that  is 
slightly  oily,  and  not  of  an  injurious  nature.  Gold  of  Plea¬ 
sure  seed  I  have  used  with  much  success.  This  soft  food 
should  be  given  fresh  every  day,  from  the  time  the  birds  are 
first  put  up,  till  the  last  broods  can  do  without  it.  Green- 
meat  should  be  supplied  in  abundance,  fresh  every  day,  such 
as  seedy  Chickweed,  Groundsel,  Shepherd’s  Purse,  Dande¬ 
lion-tops,  and  in  autumn,  ripe  Plantains.  The  best  materials 
for  the  nests  are  fine  root  fibres,  broken  in  short  lengths 
tElm-roots  are  the  most  easily  ijrocured),  clean  moss, 
and,  above  all,  a  kind  of  white  moss,  of  which  I  do  not  know 
the  name,  a  sort  of  Lichen,  or  Liverwort — the  powder  from 
which  assists  in  keeping  the  nests  clear  from  mites,  which 
otherwise  destroy  many  broods;*  as  a  lining, rabbits’  down, 
and  lamp-cotton  cut  in  short  lengths,  are,  I  consider,  the 
best ;  when,  however,  the  ends  of  the  cottons  of  candles 
can  be  had,  the  little  grease  on  them  seems  to  be  almost  a 
specific  against  those  most  troublesome  of  pests,  the  red 
mites  ;  but  too  much  gi’ease  would  disfigure  the  old  bii-ds, 
and  perhaps  spoil  the  eggs. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  birds  will  require  much  interfer¬ 
ence  with  them  ;  but  as  they  are  not  in  a  natural  state,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  supply  the  lining  material  cautiously, 

♦  This  Moss  is  the  Cemmyce  rangi/erina,  or  Rein-deer  Moss, — En. 
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or  the  birds  will  sometimes  bury  their  eggs ;  and  it  may  | 
also  be  necessary  to  prop  np  or  secure  a  dangerously-placed 
nest.  I  would  particularly  advise  the  removal  of  all  old 
*  nests  as  soon  as  the  young  birds  leave  them,  and  avoid  the 
!  use  of  old  7naterials,  or  huy,  for  building  purposes. 

I  Goldfinches  and  Bullfinches  are  usually  too  busy  and 
:  prying  to  be  allowed  to  as.sociate  with  the  breeding  birds,  ; 
;  though  I  have  known  several  honourable  exceptions ;  but  j 
i  it  is  advisable  to  exclude  all  unnecessai’y  gentlemen  from  ^ 
j  the  good  ladies’  establishment. — B.  P.  Brent.  i 

j  {To  he  contiinicd.) 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

GARDENING. 

i  PLANTING  A  SCREEN -BANK. 

I 

“  We  have  an  embankment  that  divides  the  kitchen-garden 
from  the  pleasure  ground,  with  a  south-west  aspect,  on  the 
top  of  which,  to  shut  out  the  kitchen-garden,  are  planted 
Mountain  Ash  in  arches.  In  the  summer  time  these  look 
vei’y  well  when  covered  with  Nasturtiums  and  other  annuals ; 
but  I  purpose  to  fill  the  spaces  between  the  arches  with 
evergreen  Roses  :  will  you  favour  me  with  the  names  of  the 
j  sorts  I  should  have  for  this  purpose? — A  Young  Gardener.” 

[A  capital  idea.  Plant  Fcliciti  iierpefuelle,  Myrianthes, 
I  Princess  Louise,  Princess  Marie ;  also  Ponna  Maria,  and 
■  Rampant,  both  pure  white.] 


AN  OXALIS  IN  POTS. 

“  I  have  planted  some  Oxalis  bulbs  in  48-sized  pots,  and 
purpose  plunging  them  in  the  open  borders,  which  are  well- 
drained,  and  covering  with  about  two  inches  of  ashes.  Will 
tliey  thus  stand  the  winter  ?  I  am  also  serving  some  Ixias 
similarly. — Caroline.” 

[That  depends  on  the  kind  of  Oxalis,  for  some  of  them  are 
quite  hardy,  and  others  very  delicate  in  constitution,  and 
the  least  frost  would  desti'oy  them.  Keep  the  frost  from 
them,  and  from  the  Ixias,  and  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  It 
is  an  excellent  plan  to  have  them  in  pots,  because  you  can 
remove  tliem  without  harm  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of 
bloom.] 


HEATING  FROM  A  CISTERN. 

“  I  am  erecting  a  small  Cucumber  and  Melon-house,  to 
,  he  heated  with  hot-water ;  the  length  is  thirty-two  feet  by 
I  ten  and-a-half,  inside  measure.  I  shall  have  a  partition 
in  the  middle.  It  is  proposed  to  have  the  furnace  at  the 
back  of  the  range,  and  work  it,  right  and  left,  from  the  boiler 
into  a  llow-pipe  from  the  boiler  into  a  sfnall  cistern,  and  to 
take  tlie  pipes  from  the  cistern  for  top  and  bottom  heat.  Tlie 
question  I  beg  to  ask  is,  where  would  be  the  best  situation 
for  the  cistern  ?  I  shall  have  a  pit  in  each  partition,  five  feet 
wide,  for  soil  for  the  plants,  and  take  a  How  and  retui’n- 
pipe  close  to  the  front  wall  for  top-heat,  and  a  flow  and  re¬ 
turn  through  the  pit  for  bottom-heat.  I  shall  have  a  path 
close  to  the  back  wall,  from  end  to  end,  and  a  door  in  the 
partition  close  to  the  back  wall.  I  shall  have  a  saddle-  j 
boiler.  What  sized  boiler  would  it  require  to  heat  such  a  i 
house  ? — J.  Y.”  j 

[A  middle-sized  lioilcr  will  do.  Your  plan  is  very  similar  | 
to  one  described  and  commented  on  by  Mr.  Fish,  in  a  late  i 
nttmber,  which  answers  well.  Place  your  cistern  inside  one  > 
of  the  divisions,  as  near  the  boiler  as  you  can,  and  also  as  I 
near  the  glass  as  possible,  as  the  more  fall  you  have  from  ! 
your  cistern  the  better  will  the  pipes  wmrk.  From  one  to  i 
two  feet  above  the  upper  pipes,  for  top-heat,  will  be  desirable.  , 
Be  sure  that  the  top  of  your  boiler  is  lower  than  the  i 
loivest  part  of  the  pipes  you  use  for  bottom-heat.  See  what  : 
was  lately  said  upon  having  air-pipes  inserted  in  the  highest  ; 
points  of  the  water-pipes.  We  think  you  thoroughly  uuder- 
.  stand  what  you  are  doing  ;  if  not,  write  again.] 


USES  OF  THE  SUNFLOWER. 

“  Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  give  me  some  inform¬ 
ation  relative  to  the  Sunflower? 

“  I  have  this  year  grown  a  large  number  of  plants,  intend¬ 
ing  the  seed  for  my  fowls  ;  but  I  have  heard  that  the  plant 
is  likely  to  become  a  valuable  article  of  commerce ;  that  the 
seed  is  used  for  fatting  animals  in  the  place  of  oil-cake — 
tlie  leaves  and  seed  being  boiled  together — and  that  the 
stalk,  also,  is  manufactured  into  string.  Can  you  inform 
me  where  this  is  done?  as  I  should  be  happy  to  dispose  of 
my  stems,  and  also  of  some  of  the  seed,  ivhich  is  very  fine 
and  large.  Should  the  stems  be  in  their  green  or  dry 
state  ?  I  imagine  the  former.  If  the  leaves  are  not  boiled 
with  the  seed,  (as  in  my  case  the  seed  is  thrown  down  raw 
'  to  the  fowls)  are  they  of  any  other  use? — A  Country 
Curate.” 

[We  shall  be  obliged  by  information  relative  to  any  of  the 
above  points.] 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 


Bedford.  November  7tli  and  8th.  Secs.,  J.  T.  K.  Allen,  Esq.,  and  F. 

A.  Lavender,  Esq.  Entries  close  October  l6th. 

Birmingham.^  1  Ith  to  nth  of  December.  Sec.,  J.  Morgan,  jun.,  Esq. 
Entries  close  November  10th. 

Dorchester.  24th  and  35th  of  October.  Sec,,  G.  J.  Andrews,  Esq. 
Ddrham  and  North  Yorkshire,  at  Darlington,  6th  and  7th  of  De¬ 
cember.  Sec,,  J.  Hodgson,  Esq.  Entries  close  November  igth. 
Lancashire  (East).  At  Colne,  Oct.  31st,  and  Nov.  Ist.  Secs, 
Messrs.  T.  and  E.  Booth,  Marsden,  near  Burnley.  Entries  clos 
October  I7th. 

Nottinghamshire,  at  Southwell,  19th  and  20th  of  December,  Sec‘ 
R.  Hawksley,  jun.^-Esq.,  Southwell.  Entries  close  November  20th. 
South  Durham  and  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  At  Darlington, 
December  6th  and  7th.  Sec.  Jno.  Hodgson. 

Taunton  and  Somerset.  Nov.  23rd  and  24th.  Sec,  Wm.  Buncombe, 
Esq.,  Taunton.  Entries  close  November  3rd. 

N.B. — Secretaries  will  oblige  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


The  editor  of  an  obscure  country  paper  complained  of 
the  obstinate  character  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia, 
who  would  persevere  in  his  headstrong  career,  although 
he,  the  editor,  warned  him  of  the  consequences  every 
week.  In  like  manner,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  com¬ 
plain,  that  many  of  our  suggestions  are  either  not  read, 
or  they  are  not  attended  to. 

At  almost  every  Show,  where  one  person  exhibits 
three  pens,  they  are  so  sorted  and  made  up  as  to  ex¬ 
hibit  mediocrity  in  each, — generally  consisting  oi  one 
very  good  bird,  one  good  one,  and  one  inferior.  Now, 
the  best  bird,  taken  out  of  each,  would  have  made  one 
first-rato  pen.  We  know  no  yard  that  could,  at  one 
Show,  send  out  three  Prize  Pens.  The  object  should 
always  bo  to  make  sure  of  the  head  prize,  if  possible; 
and  to  do  this,  the  very  best  birds  are  wanted.  Again, 
at  late  Shows,  how  many  pens  lost  all  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess  by  one  hen  being  disabled  and  half-eaten  by  her 
companions.  This  would  be  avoided  it  they  were  used 
to  be  together  sometime  before  the  exhibition. 

We  like  to  see  the  owners  of  better  birds  than  com¬ 
mon  send  several  Pens ;  and,  though  the  elite  of  the 
yard  may  be  “  not  for  sale,”  or  protected  by  prohibitory 
prices,  yet  some  not  so  choice  should  be  put  at  mode¬ 
rate  sums,  within  the  reach  of  those  who  sigh  for  but 
cannot  afford  others.  We  cannot  impress  too  strongly 
on  exhibitors,  especially  young  ones,  that  although  the 
prospect  of  success  is  often  entirely  done  away  with  by 
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trimming,  a  bird  is  never  really  improved  by  it,  and  it 
is  always  apparent  to  a  practised  eye. 

We  like  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  class,  and  should 
always  enter  early. 

It  is  a  condition  of  success  to  breed  largely,  in  order 
to  have  good  choice  of  birds  from  which  to  select,  and 
while  they  are  young.  Faulty  birds  should  be  got  rid  of 
at  market,  or  for  table,^,before  they  have  cost  much 
money. 

The  management  and  feeding  of  birds  at  Shows  are 
so  much  improved  of  late,  that  if  they  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition  when  sent,  there  is  little  fear  of  their  suffering; 
but,  in  every  yard  where  birds  are  often  going  and 
coming,  there  should  be  a  pen,  or  paddock,  especially 
devoted  to  them  on  their  return.  They  should  be  put 
there  for  a  few  days,  and  each  should  have  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  castor  oil  immediately  on  their  return.  Let  , 
them  be  fed  with  soft  food  for  a  few  days,  and  we  shall 
hear  nothing  of  “  Exhibition  fever.” 

Those  who  confine  and  over  feed  their  birds  for  the 
sake  of  weight  must  expect  disease,  whether  they  ex¬ 
hibit  them  or  not ;  a  bird  should  only  be  fatted  for  the 
table,  and  those  who  practise  this  for  a  livelihood 
know  that  a  fatted  fowl  is  useless  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose.  During  the  rage  for  Cochins,  many  know,  to  their 
cost,  that  stock  condition  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  bird 
choked  with  fat. 


measure  re-assuring  exhibitors,  as  to  a  point  at  present 
much  doubted— that  is  to  be  tbe  criterion  by  which 

prizes  are  to  be  awarded — gentlemen  will  cease  to  send  their 
birds  to  exhibitions. — An  Advocate  for  “  Eaieplay.” 

It  may  be  right  to  add,  for  the  information  of  the  ex¬ 
hibitor  of  the  cock  in  question,  that  it  was  reported  in  the 
Anerley  Gardens,  that  the  same  bird  was  exhibited  at  the 
Carlisle  (Royal  Agricnltui’al)  Show,  and  there  discpralified  on 
account  of  his  age. 


N.R. — We  have  a  communication  from  Mr.  Wells,  Secretary 
of  the  Anerley  Show.  It  will  appear  next  week. — Ed.  C.  G. 


THE  PROTEST  AT  THE  LATE  ANERLEY 
POULTRY  SHOW. 

YotTR  correspondent,  “  Faii-play,”  has  put  the  case  of 
protest  at  the  late  Anerley  Poultry  Show,  “fairly  and 
clearly,”  and  there  are  few  persons  who  will  not  entirely 
concur  with  him,  that  it  is  not  very  creditable  that  such  a 
case  should  be  passed  over  without  inquiry.  In  the  P.S, 
remark  by  the  Editor,  there  is  an  error.  The  i)rotest  was 
not  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roys,  but  by  Mr.  Lewry,  who  may 
safely  appeal  to  every  right-thinking  person,  both  as  to  the 
course  which  he  adopted,  and  the  manner  of  his  doing  it. 
Dissatisfaction,  on  ditferent  occasions,  has,  unfortunately, 
arisen  at  various  poultry  shows,  and  comiilainants  have  fre¬ 
quently  received  but  little  sympathy  from  the  public, 
because  they  have  too  olten  failed  to  appeal  to  the  proper 
source  for  redress.  This,  by  common  consent,  is  now  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  “  Committee,”  a  part  of  whose  office  it  is 
to  settle,  as  well  as  to  prevent,  difierences.  To  this  tribunal 
Mr.  Lewry  did  appeal.  Mr.  Davies,  in  his  entry  of  Pen  77, 
in  the  chicken  class,  states  them  to  have  been  hatched  the 
last  week  in  January.  Mr.  Lewry  declared  that  he  well  knew 
two  of  the  birds,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  state,  on  oath, 
and  would  bring  witnesses  to  prove,  that  two  of  them  were 
hatched  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  and,  more  especially, 
that  the  cock  was  hatched  on  the  2nd  of  September,  18b4. 
The  spurs  and  state  of  moult  strongly  corroborated  his 
assertions,  in  the  judgment  of  several  conversant  in  the 
breeding  of  Dorkings.  This  might  have  been  the  case, 
unknown  to  the  exhibitor ;  and  several  gentlemen  present 
expected  and  would  have  rejoiced  at  any  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation.  Rut  their  surprise  and  regret  were  excited,  and, 
lierhaps,  their  faith  shaken,  by  the  exhibitor  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  relusing  investigation.  One  would  have  thought 
that  Mr.  Davies,  after  the  accusation,  would  thankfully  have 
challenged  inquiry,  and  that  the  committee,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Society,  would  readily  have  concurred  with  such  desire. 
For  the  charge  involved  the  Society,  inasmuch  as  they  had 
been  made  the  instrument  of  the  accused  dishonesty  ;  and 
the  committee,  by  refusing  inquiry,  go  far  towards  making 
themselves  a  party  to  the  transaction.  Until  some  measures 
are  adopted  to  give  satisfaction  on  this  matter,  in  some 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY’S  POULTRY  SHOW. 

We  published  last  week  our  notes  of  this  Show,  and  are 
now  enabled  to  give  the  list  of  prizes  : — 

Class  1. — Dobking  Cock  and  two  Hens.— First,  Rev.  F.  Thursby, 
Abington  Rectory.  Second,  Rev.  F.  Thursby,  Abington  Rectory.  Com¬ 
mended. — Rev.  Sir  G.  Robinson. 

Class  2.— Dorking  Cockerel  and  two  Pollets.— First,  Rev.  F. 
Thursby.  Second,  Dr.  Prichard,  Abington  Abbey.  Third,  Rev  F. 
Thursby.  Fourth,  Mr.  Longland,  Grendon.  Highly  Commended. — 
Lady  Isham.  Commended. — Earl  Spencer. 

Class  3. — Dorking  Cockerel  and  one  Pullet. — First,  Rev.  F. 
Thursby.  Second,  Mr.  Longland.  Highly  Commended. — Lady  Isham- 

Class  4. — Dorkins  Cock. — First,  Rev.  F.  Thursby.  Second,  Lady 
Isham. 

Cl.ass  5. — CociiiN-CniNA  Cock  and  two  Hens. —  First,  Lady 
Isham,  Lamport  Hall.  Second,  Mr.  Longland. 

Class  6. — Cochin-China  Cockerel  and  two  Pullets. — First, 
Mr.  Longland.  Second,  Rev.  F.  Thursby.  Third,  Mr.  Longland. 
Fourth,  Mr.  Longland. 

Classy. — Game  Cock  and  two  Hens.— First,  Mr.  Sheffield,  Ged- 
dington.  Second,  Mr.  T.  Freestone,  Great  Harrowden.  Third,  .1.  F. 
Kdmonds,  Esq.,  GuiUborough. 

Class  8. — Pencilled  Hamburgh  Cock  and  two  Hens. — First, 
Rev.  R.  H.  Burdett,  Bagbroke. 

Class  9. — Any  other  distinct  breed,  Cock  and  two  Hens. — 
First,  Rev.  F.  Thursby.  (Brahma  Pootra.)  Second,  Lady  Isham. 
(Spanish.) 

Class  10. — Cross  Bred  Fowls. — First,  Mr.  Longland.  Second, 
Rev.  G.  P.  Stopford. 

Class  11.— Aylesbury  Ducks.- First,  Dr.  Prichard. 

Class  12. — Drake  and  two  Ducks,  any  other  Breed. — First, 
Mr.  John  Beasley,  Chapel  Brampton.  Second,  Mr.  Biggs. 

Class  13. — Turkey  Cock  and  two  Hens. — First,  Mr.  Sheffield. 
Second,  Mr.  John  Beasley. 


THIRSK  POULTRY  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 

(Communicated.) 

This  Exiiibition  took  place  on  Wednesday  tbe  3rd  inst. 
The  show-of  birds  was  excellent.  The  prize  birds  in  the 
Spanish  classes  were  of  extraordinary  merit.  Sixteen  pens 
of  coloured  Dorkings  were  exhibited,  and  contained  amongst 
them  some  really  good  birds.  All  tlie  Game  fowls  were 
excellent ;  but  still,  there  is  a  want  of  care  in  exhibitors 
matching  the  colour  of  the  legs.  The  Hamburgh  classes  were 
well  represented.  In  the  Poland  classes  there  was  but  little 
competition;  but  the  birds  exhibited  were  of  such  merit  that 
the  owners  were  fully  entitled  to  their  honours,  the  prize 
birds  being  universally  admired. 

We  present  a  general  list  of  prizes  below. — The  Judges 
were  Mr.  Braddock,  York,  and  Mr.  Benson,  Darlington. 

Spanish. — Cock  and  two  Hens. — First  and  second,  to  Mr.  M.  Ridg- 
way,  Dewsbury.  Chicken. — Cockerel  and  two  Pullets. — First,  Mr.  John 
Beaumont,  New-road,  Dewsbury.  Second,  Jas.  Di.Yon,  Esq.,  North 
Park,  Horton,  Bradford. 

Coloured  Dorkings. — Cock  and  two  Hens. — First,  Mr.  Wra.  Benn, 
Whitby.  Second,  Rev.  Geo.  Hustler,  Appleton,  Tadcastcr.  Chicken. — 
Cockerel  and  two  Pullets.— First,  Mrs.  Pulleine,  Crakehall,  Bedale. 
Second,  Chas.  Me  Cartney  Swarbreck,  Esq.,  Thirsk.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended.— Mark  Barrowby,  Esq.  Chas.  W.  C.  Swarbreck,  Esq.  There 
was  no  entry  in  the  class  for  White  Dorkings. 

Cochin-China  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).— Cock  and  two  Hens.— First, 
E.  D.  Swarbreck,  Esq.,  Thirsk.  Second,  Rev.  Geo.  Hustler.  Chicken. — 
Cockerel  and  two  Pullets. — First,  T.  H.  Barker,  Esq.,  Hovingham. 
Second,  Rev.  Geo.  Hustler.  Mr.  Barker  was  highly  commended  in  this 
class,  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Swarbreck  was  commended. 

Cochin-China  (Brown  and  Partridge-feathered).  —  Cock  and  two 
Hens. — First  and  second,  Mr.  John  Bell,  Thirsk.  Chicken. — Cockerel 
and  two  Pullets. — First  and  second,  Mr.  John  Bell. 
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CocniN-CniNA  (\Vlilte).  — Cock  and  two  Hens.— First,  Mr.  Wra.  : 
Dawson,  Hopton,  Mirfield.  Second,  Mr.  Edwin  Ash,  Old  Malton.  Mr. 
Henry  Beldon,  Eccleshill  Moor,  Bradford,  was  highly  commended,  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Ilawxwell,  of  Thirsk,  was  commended.  In  the  class  for  j 
Chicken  there  was  no  entry. 

Game  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds). — Cock  and  two  Hens. — First, 
Mr.  J.  Watson,  Chain  Lane,  Kuaresbro’.  Second,  Jlr.  C.  Holt,  North¬ 
allerton. 

Game  (White  and  Piles). — Cock  and  two  Hens. — There  was  only  a  ; 
second  prize  awarded  in  this  class  to  Mr.  John  Stainthorpe,  of  Carlton 
Miniott.  I 

Game  (Duckwings  and  other  Greys  and  Blues). — Cock  and  two  Hens.  ! 
— Second,  A.  D.  Lacy,  Esq.,  Hall  House,  Knayton,  Thirsk. 

Gasie  (Black). — Second,  Mr.  M.  Ridgway,  Dewsbury. 

Game  (Any  variety). — Cockerel  and  two  Pullets. — First,  Mr.  Wm. 
Gill.  Second,  Mr.  John  Watson.  White  commendation,  Mr.  John 
Craven,  Wakefield.  Highly  Commended. — Miss  Tutin,  Northallerton. 

Hamburgh  (Golden-spangled). — Cock  and  two  Hens. — First,  Mr. 
James  Dixon.  Chicken, — Cockerel  and  two  Pullets. — First,  Mr.  James 
Dixon. 

Hamburgh  (Silver-spangled).— Cock  and  two  Hens. — First,  Henry  | 
Tetley,  Esq.  Chicken. — Cockerel  and  two  Pullets. — First,  Mr.  Henry  i 
Beldon.  Highly  Commended. — John  Hutton,  jun.,  Esq, ;  and  a  com¬ 
mendation  to  Mr.  James  Dixon. 

Hamburgh  (Golden-pencilled). — Cock  and  two  Hens. — First,  Edwd. 
Pease,  jun..  Esq.  Chicken. — First,  Mr.  William  Horner. 

Hamburgh  (Silver-pencilled).— Cock  and  two  Hens.  —  Mr.  James 
Dixon.  Chicken. — Mr.  James  Dixon. 

Polands  (Golden).  —  Cock  and  two  Hens.  —  Mr.  James  Dixon. 
Chicken.— 'Mt.  James  Dixon. 

Polands  (Silver).  —  Cock  and  two  Hens.  —  First,  Mr.  Ridgway. 
Chicken. — Cockerel  and  two  Pullets. — Mr.  James  Dixon. 

Polands  (Black  with  White  Crests). — There  was  no  entry  either  in 
this  class  or  the  Chicken  class. 

Class  for  any  other  distinct  breed. — Cock  and  two  Hens. — 
First,  for  Brahma  Pootras,  Mr.  James  Dixon.  Second,  Sultan  Fowls, 
or  Serai  T’Aook,  Mr.  Wm.  Dawson.  Third,  White  Polands,  Mr.  James 
Dixon. 

Bantams  (Laced). — Cock  and  two  Hens. — First,  BIr.  R.  C.  Titterton. 
Second,  Mr.  James  Dixon. 

Bantams  (Any  other  variety). — Cock  and  two  Hens  of  any  age. — 
First,  Mr.  John  Nicholson,  Lowther-street,  Groves,  York.  Second,  Mr. 
James  Dixon. 

Geese. — Gander  and  two  Geese. — First,  Mrs.  Wooler,  Ingleby, 
Berwick,  Yarm.  Second,  Mr.  Hattersley,  Abel  Grange,  Thirsk.  Com¬ 
mended. — Mr.  John  Stainthorpe. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury). — Drake  and  two  Ducks. — First,  Mr.  Robt. 
Thorpe  Field,  Thirsk,  Second,  ,  Miss.  Morton,  Leake  Hall,  Thirsk. 
Highly  Commended. — A.  D.  Lacy,  Esq,  and  Mr.  John  Rhodes,  Villa- 
place,  Thirsk.  Commended. — Mr.  Lacy,  Edwd.  Pease,  jun..  Esq.,  and 
Bliss  Swarbreck. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— Drake  and  two  Ducks. — First,  Mr.  James  Dixon. 
Second,  Edwd.  Pease. 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety). — Drake  and  two  Ducks. — First,  BIr. 
James  Dixon,  for  White  Call.  Second,  Miss  Swarbreck,  Black  East 
Indian. 

Turkey.— Cock  and  one  Hen.— First,  Lady  Payne  Gallwey.  Second, 
Lady  Frankland  Russell. 

Guinea  Fowls. — Cock  and  one  Hen. — First,  BIr.  John  Stainthorpe. 
No  competition. 

Pigeons. — First,  BIr.  John  Clarke,  Sowerby,  Thirsk,  forsix  Croppers. 
Second,  BIr.  R.  C.  Titterton,  Yellow  Turbits,  Blue  Fan  Tails,  Silver 
Bald  Pates— one  pair  each. 

Dressed  Geese. — First,  BIrs.  Blorton,  Leake  Hall.  Second,  BIrs. 
Fryer,  Kirby  Wiske,  Thirsk.  Third,  BIrs.  Hattersley,  Abel  Grange, 
Thirsk  ;  and  the  remainder  were  all  commended, — namely,  BIr.  Peter 
Ascough,  Knayton  j  F.  Wailes,  Esq,,  Husthwaite ;  BIrs.  Wooler;  BI. 
R.  Frank  Breckenbrough,  Catterick ;  Miss  Hattersley. 


BRIDGNORTH  POULTRY  EXHIBITION.  { 

We  have  frequently  directed  the  attention  of  committees 
of  Poultry  shows  to  the  inexiiediency  (where  it  can  possibly 
be  avoided)  of  holding  such  meetings  out  of  doors.  We 
can,  too,  scarcely  call  to  mind  a  single  instance,  in  our  some¬ 
what  extended  experience,  where  the  dangers  ever  atten¬ 
dant  on  so  doing  were  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  at  the  ' 
Pridgnoi'th  exhibition,  which  took  place  on  Thiu’sday  tlie 
4th  instant.  About  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  I 
greater  portion  of  the  company  were  assembled  in  the 
I’oultry  tent,  enjoying  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them  ' 
of  viewing  Poultry  from  many  of  the  best  yards  in  the  king-  i 
dora,  the  heavens  became  suddenly  darkened,  and,  from 
hailstones  of  unusual  size  droiiping  sparingly  around  them,  ^ 


the  visitors  hurriedly  congregated  within  the  tent,  until  it 
was  impossible  more  could  be  admitted. 

The  parties  who  were  thus  compelled  to  remain  outside 
suffered  most  severely  ;  for  at,  this  moment  the  rain  com¬ 
menced  falling  in  torrents,  whilst  the  almost  continuous 
flashes  of  lightning  added  much  to  the  annoyance  of  those 
thus  exposed.  The  heavy  peals  of  thunder  reverberated 
from  the  Castle  hills,  and  many  were  the  remarks  that  met 
our  ears,  expressive  of  regret  that  the  desire  of  sight-seeing 
had  led  the  speakers  to  abandon  the  comforts  of  their  oivn 
iiresides.  Considerable  numbers  of  persons,  thus  disagree¬ 
ably  drenched  through  the  whole  of  their  clothing,  were 
compelled  to  give  up  all  further  thoughts  of  attending  the 
public  dinner  to  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  at  four  in  the 
afternoon ;  and,  upon  the  partial  abatement  of  the  storm, 
numbers,  drippingly  wet,  were  to  be  seen  endeavouring  to 
make  the  most  speedy  homeward  route  possible,  to  avoid 
the  ill-consequences  sometimes  ensuing  from  like  misadven¬ 
tures.  To  the  committee,  in  this  particular  instance,  no 
blame  w'hatever  can  with  justice  be  attached ;  the  tent  was 
more  than  sufficiently  capacious  for  the  Poultry  exhibited, 
and  the  avenues  between  tlie  competing  pens,  under  any 
but  unusual  circumstances,  all  that  could  be  reasonably 
desired.  It  was,  therefore,  entirely  owing  to  the  undue  ac¬ 
cession  of  numbers,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  above 
narrated,  that  the  insufficiency  of  space  (in  case  of  sudden 
exigencies)  became  so  distressingly  apparent;  and  also 
proved  to  demonstration  what  must  inevitably  have  been  the 
result  to  every  individual  present,  had  not  so  extensive  a 
coveiing  been  close  at  hand.  We  will  not  add  more  to  what 
has  been  already  stated,  than  the  expression  of  our  opinion, 
that  no  step  taken  by  a  Poultry  committee  can  possibly 
pi’ove  itself  more  all-important  than  the  taking  of  every 
reasonable  precaution  to  provide  suitable  accommodation,  in 
case  of  stress  of  w'eather,  both  as  respects  the  visitors  them¬ 
selves,  and  also  the  (in  many  cases,  really  valuable)  Poultry 
that  may  be  committed  to  their  care. 

The  Poultry  were,  all  of  them,  exhibited  in  the  same 
open-work  wicker  baskets  that  were  used  on  the  hke  occa¬ 
sion  last  season.  With  some  extra  stock  (not  included  in  the 
catalogue),  the  number  of  pens  slightly  exceeded  one  hundred. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  no  trifling  drawback 
to  the  success  of  such  an  exhibition,  in  this  locality,  arises 
from  the  impossibility  of  forwarding  the  contending  speci¬ 
mens  to  Eridgnorth,  without  incurring  a  tedious  journey  of 
either  eleven  or  thirteen  miles  by  omnibus,  from  the  Shef¬ 
field  or  Wolverhampton  railway  station.  The  Poultry  ex¬ 
hibited  was,  on  the  whole,  tolerably  good,  many  of  the 
Hamhurghs  being  unusually  excellent ;  the  Game  classes  wei-e 
also  very  good.  The  Bantams  (more  especially  the  Sehrights) 
were  superior  to  those  of  late  exliibited.  The  Cochin 
Fowls  were  sadly  deterioi’ated,  indeed,  the  want  of  charac¬ 
teristics  here  manifest,  and  wdiich  are  always  so  especially 
striking  in  this  variety,  when  well-bred,  made  one  of  the 
universal  topics  of  comment  among  the  amateurs  present. 
This  is  rendered  more  remarkable,  from  the  fact  that  only 
three  years  since  the  neighbourhood  was  proverbial  for 
most  excellent  strains  of  this  variety. 

The  Dorking  class  was  numei'ous  and  superior  ;  not  one 
indifferent  pen  competed,  and  the  condition  of  many  of  the 
Dorkings  far  outvied  what  we  are  accustomed  to  meet  with 
at  such  trials  for  prize-taking ;  indeed,  not  a  few  of  the 
simply  “  commended  ”  pens,  looked,  at  first  sight,  “  very 
promising  as  winners,”  until  contrasted  with  birds  that  only 
two  yeai’s  back  would  have  caused  unbounded  astonishment 
to  parties  interested  in  such  matters,  and  secured  immediate 
pmehasers  at  prices  far  beyond  those  at  which  they  were 
now  offered.  The  sales,  however,  proved  exceedingly 
limited.  The  Turkeys  and  Geese,  exhibited  by  the  Countess 
of  Chesterfield,  and  which  took  first  prizes  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  classes,  w'ere  exceedingly  fine  birds,  and  caused  much 
jiublic  admiration. 

The  present  exhibition  of  Poultry  was  instituted  some 
few'  years  since,  in  lieu  of  the  annual  races  that  had 
hitherto  taken  jilace  at  Bridgnorth.  We  are  informed 
it  is  exceedingly  well  supported,  the  contributions  to  the 
Race  Pund  being  almost  invariably  “turned  oyer"  by  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  funds  of  this  society.  The  prizes  ivere,  on 
this  occasion,  satisfactorily  awarded  by  Mr.  Edward  Hewitt, 
of  Spark  Brook,  Birmingham,  whose  fulfilment  of  the  same 
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oflioo,  last  year,  was  unavoidably  prevented  by  sudden  indis¬ 
position  the  day  previous  to  the  exhibition. 

CoctuN-CniNA  (Buff  or  Cinnamon). — 2.  First,  Mr.  Thomas  Hincks, 
Pennfields,  near  Wolverhampton.  Second  prize  withheld. 

CocniN-CniNA  (White).— r.  First,  Mr.  Alfred  Peters,  Newbridge, 
Wolverhampton.  0.  Second,  Mr.  Alfred  Peters,  Newbridge,  Wolver¬ 
hampton. 

Cochin-China  (Black).  —  10.  First,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Hazelwood, 
Bridgnorth.  Second  prize,  no  competitors. 

Dorkings.— 15.  First,  Mr.  J.  E.  Wilson,  Clifton  Cottage,  Claverley, 
near  Bridgnorth,  ip.  Second,  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  Sutton  Maddock, 
near  Shiffnal.  Highly  Commended.— 21.  The  Countess  of  Chesterfield. 
Bretby  Hall,  Burton-on-Trcnt.  22.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Orlando  W. 
W.  Forester,  Broseley  Rectory.  Commended. —  iG.  Mr.  J.  E.  Wilson, 
Clifton  Cottage,  Claverley,  near  Bridgnorth.  17.  Mr.  J.  E.  Wilson, 
Clifton  Cottage,  Claverley,  near  Bridgnorth.  20.  The  Countess  of 
Chesterfield,  Bretby  Hall,  Burton-on-Trent.  (The  whole  class  excellent.) 

Game.— 21.  First,  Mr.  Josiah  B.  Chune,  Coalbrookdale.  23.  Second, 
Mr.  Thomas  William  Jones,  Wellington.  (Black  Game.)  Highly 
Commended.— 25.  Mr.  Josiah  B.  Chune,  Coalbrookdale.  Commended. 
—2/.  Mr.  Thomas  William  Jones,  Wellington.  (Duckwinged  Greys,) 
28.  Mr.  Thomas  William  Jones,  Wellington.  (Black  Game.) 

Hamburghs  (Golden-pencilled). — 29.  First,  Mr.  Josiah  B.  Chune, 
Coalbrookdale.  30.  Second,  Mr.  George  Pritchard,  Broseley. 

Hamburghs  (Golden-spangled). — 33.  First,  Mr.  J.  Bamforth,  Holm- 
firth,  near  Huddersfield.  32.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Bamforth,  Holmfirth, 
near  Huddersfield. 

Hamburghs  (Silver-pencilled).  —  36.  First,  Mr.  Edward  Archer, 
Malvern.  37.  Second,  Mr.  Edward  Archer,  Malvern. 

Hamburghs  (Silver-spangled). — 43.  First,  Mr.  Josiah  B.  Chune, 
Coalbrookdale.  42.  Second,  Mr.  Josiah  B.  Chune,  Coalbrookdale. 

Polands  (Black,  with  White  Crests).—48.  First,  Mr.  J.  Bamforth, 
Holmfirth,  near  Huddersfield.  49.  Second,  Mr.  C.  E.  McMichacl, 
Bridgnorth. 

Polands  (Golden-spangled).  —  63.  First,  Mr.  S,  T.  Smith,  Park 
Lane,  Madeley.  54.  Second,  Mr.  E.  W.  Haslewood,  Bridgnorth. 

Polands  (Silver-spangled).— 56.  First,  Mr.  S.  T.  Smith,  Park  Lane, 
Madeley.  68.  Second,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Haslewood,  Bridgnorth. 

Spanish.— 61.  First,  Mr.  E.  Simona,  Birmingham.  60.  Second, 
Mr.  Edward  Simons,  Birmingham. 

Bantams.— 62.  First,  Messrs.  Peters  and  Wildman,  101,  High-street, 
Birmingham.  (Silver-laced).  66.  Second,  Mr.  Thomas  Hincks,  Penn 
Fields,  near  Wolverhampton.  (Gold-laced.) 

Any  OTHER  Variety. — 70.  First,  Mr,  E.  W.  Haslewood,  Bridgnorth. 
(White  Polands.)  89.  Second,  Mr.  John  Hopkins,  Higford,  near 
Shiffnal.  (Brahma  Pootra.) 

Turkeys.— 76.  First,  The  Countess  of  Chesterfield,  Bretby  Hall, 
near  Burton-on-Trent.  74.  Second,  Mrs.  Ellison,  Oldbury  Lodge,  near 
Bridgnorth. 

Geese. — 79.  First,  The  Countess  of  Chesterfield,  Bretby  Hall,  near 
Birmingham.  77.  Second,  Mr.  E.  B.  Reece,  Harpswood,  near  Bridg¬ 
north. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).— 81.  First,  Messrs.  Peters  and  Wildman,  101, 
High-street,  Birmingham.  82.  Second,  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  Sutton 
Maddock,  near  Shiffnal. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— 88.  First,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Haslewood,  Bridgnorth. 
87,  Second,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Haslewood,  Bridgnorth. 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety).— 89.  Second,  Messrs.  Peters  and  Wild- 
man,  101,  High-street,  Birmingham.  (White  Peruvian  or  Musk.)  No 
first  prize  awarded. 


COCHIN-CHINA  FOWLS  IN  A  TOWN. 

It  is  now  twelvemonths  since  I  commenced  keeping 
poultry  of  the  Cochin-China  breed,  and  during  that  time 
have  had  many  conflicting  arguments  with  friends  and 
neighbours  respecting  the  merits  and  demerits  of  our 
domesticated  fowls.  I  live  in  the  centre  of  a  large  manu¬ 
facturing  town,  in  what  some  folks  term  a  yard,  where  I 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  a  piece  of  ground  fourteen  feet  square, 
which  I  have  enclosed  in  the  shape  of  a  walk  and  storm 
liouse  (and  an  occasional  run  of  say  100  feet  square,  night 
and  morning,  for  one  hour).  I  have  managed  to  keep, 
through  the  season,  upon  an  average,  twenty -five  birds  of 
all  ages.  As  far  as  eating,  laying,  and  hatching,  I  think 
I  have  no  reason  to  complain  (thanks  to  the  many  sug¬ 
gestions  taken  from  your  valuable  jounials)  ;  but,  with  all 
my  care,  I  cannot  keep  the  birds  clean  ;  at  least,  as  bright  in 
plumage  as  most  of  our  birds  shown  at  exhibitions.  My 
present  stock  consists  of  the  light  Buffs. 

I  shall  feed  greatly  obliged  if  you,  or  any  of  your  readers, 
will  inform  me  the  best  variety  to  keep  in  my  present 
limited  space,  so  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  compete  with 
my  present  fortunate  neighbours. — A  Constant  Reader. 


[If  your  situation  is  such  tliat  you  cannot  keep  the  * 
plumage  of  the  Butfs  unsoiled,  we  should  recommend  yon  : 
to  part  with  them,  and  let  their  successors  be  the  Partridge-  j 
colom’ed  variety.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  one 
who  lias  been  similarly  situated  as  our  coiTCspondent.] 


BIRMINGHAM  SHOW. 

I  WISH  to  give  a  hint,  through  your  columns,  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Birmingham  Poultry  Show,  which,  if  carried 
out,  would,  I  am  sure,  give  great  satisfaction  to  exhibitors 
residing  at  a  distance  from  Birmingham.  You  are  aware 
that  it  is  some  time  after  the  show  before  settlements  can 
be  made  with  exhibitors  for  the  birds  which  have  changed 
hands ;  and  if  a  printed  form  (with  the  number  of  the 
pen),  stating  that  such  pens  were  sold,  were  posted  on  the 
Friday  evening,  there  would  be  no  anxiety  at  the  non- 
arrival  of  the  birds  at  home.  Few  exhibitors  from  a  distance, 
I  presume,  stay  after  the  first  day  (Tuesday),  and  many  pens 
may  be  sold  after  that  time ;  therefore,  there  must  be  some 
uneasiness  as  to  whether  they  have  really  been  sold,  or  have 
been  taken  by  rail  in  a  wrong  direction. — Alpha. 


HARDINESS  OF  THE  TURTLE  DOVE. 

“  W.”  inquires,  “  Is  the  common  migratory  Turtle  Dove, 
Columba  tiirtiir,  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  our  winters 
without  any  great  difficulty  ?  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
auswex-ing  him  in  tlie  affirmative,  having  kept  several 
thi-ough  the  winter  in  common  wire-fi’onted  pens  open  to 
the  weather.  The  only  disease  I  ever  had  among  them 
was  one  single  case  of  ulcerated  feet.  If  rendered  tame, 
they  may  he  ti’usted  with  their  liberty.  I  have  seen  sevei’al 
instances,  besides  my  oxvn,  whei’e  birds  brought  up  fi’ora  the 
nest  have  enjoyed  pei’fect  liberty ;  hut  if  not  confined  at  the 
migratory  season  they  then  decamp.  My  last  attempt  was 
W’ith  three  pairs,  one,  two,  and  three  years  old,  all  raised 
from  the  nest.  I  put  them  in  a  pigeon  loft,  and  when  I 
thought  them  sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  place,  let  them 
out.  At  first  they  all  went  away,  but  returned;  the  old 
pair,  however,  drove  the  others  away.  They  then  built  in 
the  pigeon-loft,  laid,  sat,  and  reared  their  young,  who,  with 
the  old  ones,  and  a  stranger  that  joined  them  from  the 
woods,  came  regularly  to  be  fed.  They  were  quite  tame,  fed 
with  tlie  Pigeons,  or  among  the  fowls ;  would  also  enter  the 
greenhouse,  where  I  keep  my  small  hii-ds,  and  peck  up  the 
seed  they  threw  over ;  or,  if  hungiy,  would  follow  me  about 
the  yarL  Nevertheless,  although  the  old  hen  had  been 
tliree  and  the  cock  two  winters  in  confinement,  and  the 
young  ones  were  almost  as  familiar  as  their  parents,  they  all 
left  me  at  the  autumnal  migration,  and  have  never  returned. 
Their  place  is  now  occupied  by  some  Collard  Turtles,  Turtur 
Jtisorius,  the  common  cage  Dove,  w'hich,  contx’ary  to  expecta¬ 
tion,  I  find  perfectly  domesticated.  They  enjoy  full  liberty, 
breed  freely,  and  endured  the  cold  of  last  winter,  without  any  j 
other  protection  than  that  aflbrded  by  an  open  pen,  boai’ded  ; 
at  the  top,  and  placed  in  a  corner  sheltered  fx’om  the  cold  ! 
winds.  They  flew  about  in  all  weather,  and  in  the  most 
severe  time  eat  snow  instead  of  drinking  water. — B.  P.  Brent. 


PIGEONS  AT  THE  ANERLY  SPIOW. 

In  reading  over  my  notes  on  the  Anerly  Show,  No.  30.3, 
page  435, 1  i>erceive  an  error  'with  regard  to  the  remarits  on  ! 
Trumpeters  and  Barbs,  occasioned,  most  probably,  by  the  1 
omission  of  a  line  in  the  manuscript  while  setting  up  i 
the  type ;  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  it  should  be, — “  Of  I 
Trumpeters  there  were  some  veiy  nicely  mottled  birds; 
but  I  noticed  three  birds  shown  in  this  class  without  tlie  ■ 
distinctive  turn  over  the  beak,  wliich  specimens  were,  conse-  i 
quently,  worthless.  Of  Barbs  there  were  a  few  very  good 
headed  birds  ;  bixt  others  were  thin  headed  and  mostly  too  { 
short  in  the  body." 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Jones  Percival.that  more  than  one  ’ 
judge  ought  to  be  appointed  for  the  Pigeons.  I  do  not, 
howevei’,  coincide  with  him  respecting  the  judge’s  decision 
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in  awarding  the  silver  cup  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Eaton ;  for  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  that  gentleman’s  four  pens  all  contained 
high  fancy  birds,  Carriers,  Pouters,  Almonds,  and  Rlack- 
mottled  Tumblers,  which  none  of  the  others  did.  The 
birds,  too,  were  of  good  quality,  and  however  good  such  birds 
as  Fan  tails,  Turbits,  Barbs,  Trumpeters,  Jacobins,  or  Owls 
may  be,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  compete  with  success 
against  high  fancy  birds,  any  more  than  a  thorough-bred 
Shetland  pony  would  against  a  high-bred  racehorse, — B.  P. 
Brent. 


BIRMINGHAM  COLUMBARIAN  SOCIETY’S 
SHOW. 

This  took  jdace  on  the  11th  and  12th  instant,  when  the 
following  prizes  were  awarded  by  the  judge,  T.  J.  Cottle, 
Esq.,  of  Cheltenham  : — 

Pouters. — 2.  First,  Mr.  G.  C.  Adkins,  4.  Second,  Mr.  C.  \V.  Bur- 
ningham.  Commended. — 6.  Mr.  H.  J.  Devonport. 

Pouter,  Cock  or  Hen. — 18.  First,  Mr.  C.  Siddons. 

Carriers. — 25.  First,  Mr.  C.  Siddons.  24.  Second,  Mr.  C.  Siddons. 
Highly  Commended. — 21.  Mr.  C.  W.  Burningham. 

Carrier,  Cock  or  Hen. — 29.  First,  Mr.  C.  Siddons,  Commended. — 
28.  Mr.  E.  Crathorne. 

Almonds. — 33.  First,  Mr.  G.  C.  Adkins.  39.  Second,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Lingard.  Highly  Commended. — 3".  Mr.  John  Percivall.  Commended. — 
S5.  Mr.  .Tones  Percivall. 

Baldheads. — 40.  First,  Mr.  G,  C.  Adkins.  41.  Second,  Mr.  C.  R. 
Titterton.  Highly  Commended. — 44.  Mr.  John  Percivall. 

Beards. — No  Competition, — 46.  Second,  Mr.  Jones  Percivall. 

Mottled  Tumblers.— 49.  First,  Mr.  Jones  Percivall.  47.  Second, 
Mr.  John  Percivall. 

Trumpeters. — 53.  First,  Mr.  C.  R,  Titterton.  57.  Second,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Davenport.  Highly  Commended. — 52.  Mr.  G.  C.  Adkins.  65.  Mr.  H. 
Child,  jun.  Commended. — 58.  Mr.  John  Percivall  (Cock).  6l.  Mr.  J. 
H.  Mapplebeck.  A  very  good  class. 

Pantails. — 67.  First,  Mr.  G.  C.  Adkins.  75.  Second,  M.  W.  H. 
Simpson.  Commended.— 68.  Mr.  C.  R.  Titterton. 

Owls. — 9O.  First,  Mr.  Jones  Percivall.  91.  Mr.  E.  Cotterill. 

Nuns. — 93.  First,  Mr.  G.  C.  Adkins.  94.  Second,  Mr.  G.  C.  Adkins. 
Commended. — 95.  Mr.  F,  A.  Lavender. 

Jacobines. — 104.  First,  Mr.  P.  A.  Lavender.  I17.  Second,  Mr.  A. 
Pressdee,  Highly  Commended. — 107.  Mr.  John  Heape. 

Turbits. — 122.  First,  Mr.  John  Percivall.  128.  Second,  Mr.  A. 
Pressdee.  Highly  Commended. — 124,  J.  M.  Eaton.  129.  Mr.  C.  R. 
Titterton. 


cold,  set  it  away  in  close  jars.  It  will  keep  good  for  j'-ears. 
— Those  who  have  not  made  jell^'  in  this  way  will  do  well  to 
try  it;  they  will  find  it  superior  to  currant  jelly. — Slichiyan 
Farmer. 

^  Preserved  Pumpkin  is  very  good  if  made  as  follows: — 
Cut  the  flesh  into  thin  slices,  place  them  on  wicker-work  or 
wire  drainer,^  and  put  them  into  a  slow  oven  till  all  the 
watery  part  is  dried  up.  In  the  mean  time,  boil  some 
bruised  ginger  in  water,  with  a  little  Cayenne,  so  that  the 
liquor  is  strong  of.  the  ginger  ;  whilst  hot,  put  in  the  slices 
of  Pumpkin;  let  them  remain  for  two  days,  take  them  out, 
and  dry  them  as  belore.  Now  boil  up  the  liquor,  to  every 
pint  add  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  give  it  a  boil,  remove  the 
scum  ;  _  when  hot,  add  the  Pumpkin,  put  it  into  jars,  tie  it 
over  with  bladder,  and  keep  it  in  a  dry  place.  One  pound 
of  sugar  to  one  pound  of  Pumpkin.  These  slices  may  be 
cut  into  diamonds,  hearts,  or  any  other  shape,  and  dipped 
into  caramel,  and  thus  make  a  pleasing  ornament  for  the 
dessert.  They  may  likewise  be  coloured  green  and  red,  by 
colouring  the  water  in  which  the  ginger  is  boiled,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  syrup.  The  Pumpkin,  for  this  jiurpose,  should 
not  be  over-ripe. 

Plum  Fool. — Such  i.s  the  name  I  give  to  the  following 
recipe,  from  its  being  made  similar  to  gooseberry  fool : — 
Take  one  quart  of  ripe  plums,  boil  them  in  some  water; 
when  quite  soft,  pass  them  through  a  coarse  sieve ;  then 
add  to  the  pulp  half  a  pound  of  sugar;  boil  it,  and  pour  it, 
w’hen  hot,  into  one  quart  of  cream  ;  serve  it  up  cold,  in  cus¬ 
tard-glasses,  Either  for  dessert  or  with  the  pastry.  The 
stones  broken,  and  the  kernels  removed,  chopped  up,  and 
sprinkled  over  the  top  is  an  improvement. — G.  W. 


LONDON  MARKETS.— October  15th. 

COVENT  GARDEN. 

The  market  continues  to  be  well  supplied  with  every  description  of 
home  produce,  and,  in  addition  to  the  Foreign  Fruit,  we  have  now  some 
excellent  samples  of  Dutch  Hambro’  Orupes,  and  also  good  White  ones 
from  Lisbon.  Pears  consist  of  Marie  Louise,  QanseVs  Bergamot, 
Louise  Bonne,  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  and  a  few  of  Williams'  Bon  Chretien 
are  stiil  brought  from  late  situations. 


Barbes. — 138.  First,  Mr.  S.  C.  Baker.  131.  Second,  Mr.  G.  C. 
Adkins.  Very  Highly  Commended. — 132.  Mr.  Jno.  Percivall. 

Archangels. — 143.  First,  Mr.  Jones  Percivall.  144,  Second,  Mr.  K. 
Cotterill.  Commended. — 140.  Mr.  G.  C,  Adkins. 

Runts.— 147.  First,  Mr.  S.  C.  Baker.  148.  Second,  Mr.  S.  C.  Baker. 

Dragoons. — 156.  First,  Mr.  John  Percivall.  151,  Second,  Mr.  E. 
Crathorne. 

Magpies. — 158.  First,  Mr.  Henry  Child,  jun. 

Spots. — No  Competition.  Commended. — 163.  Mr.  E,  A.  Lingard, 

"  Helmets.^ — 165.  First,  Mr.  F.  A.  Lavender. 

Porcelains.— 171.  First,  Mr.  E.  A.  Lingard. 

Frillbacks. — 174.  Eirst,  Mr.  S.  C.  Baker. 

Any  other  variety.  — 177*  First,  Mr.  W.  H.  Simpson,  Yellow 
Brunswickers,  ISI.  First,  Mr.  S.  C,  Baker,  Black  Swallows., 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

(Wo  shall  be  much  obliged  by  any  of  our  readers 
sending  us  approved  receipts  in  cookery,  hints  for  house¬ 
hold  management,  or  any  other  domestic  utilities,  for 
insertion  in  this  department  of  our  columns.) 

To  MAKE  GOOD  APPLE  Jelly. — Take  apples  of  the  best 
quality  and  good  flavour  (not  sweet),  cut  them  in  quarters, 
or  slices,  and  stew  them  till  soft ;  then  strain  out  the  juice, 
being  very  careful  not  to  let  any  of  the  pulp  go  through  the 
strainer.  Boil  it  to  the  consistency  of  molasses,  then  weigh 
it  and  add  as  many  pounds  of  crushed  sugar,  stirring  it 
constantly  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Add  one  ounce  of 
extract  of  lemon  to  every  twenty  pounds  of  jolly,  and  when 


FRUIT. 


Apples,  kitchen,  per 

bushel .  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  6d. 

,,  dessert  ....  4s.  ,,  68. 

Pears  .  48.  ,,  8s. 

Peaches,  per  doz .  33.  ,,  6a. 

Nectarines,  per  doz.. .  2s.  ,,  4s. 

Plums,  per  sieve  ....  4s.  ,,  8a. 

Pine-apples,  per  lb. . .  6s.  ,,  8s. 

Grapes,  per  lb.  ..  l8.6d.  ,,  6s. 

Melons,  each .  2s.  ,,  6s. 

Figs .  . 

Gooseberries,  per  qt.  - 

Currants . .  . 

Raspberries  .  . 

Strawberries,perpottle  - 


Oranges,  per  100  ....  4s.  ,,  lOs 


Lemons  .  6s.  ,,  12s. 

Almonds,  per  lb .  2s.  ,,  — 

Nuts,  Filberts,  per 

100  lbs .  eOs.  ,,  60s. 

,,  Cobs,  ditto  . .  60s,  ,,  70s. 

,,  Barcelona, per 

bushel .  20s,  ,,  22s, 

Nuts,  Brazil,  per 

bushel .  12s.  ,,  14s. 

Walnuts,  per  1000  ..  9s.  ,,  12s. 

Chestnuts  .  . 


VEGETABLES, 


Cabbages,  per  doz.  . . 

9d.  to  Is. 

„  Red,  per  doz. 

2s. 

„  4s. 

Cauliflowers,  per  doz. 

2s. 

„  4S. 

Brocoli  . 

Is. 

,,  28. 

Savoys . 

Greens,  per  dozen 

bunches  . 

23. 

»»  Ss. 

Spinach,  per  sieve. . . . 

Is. 

,,  28. 

Beans  . .  . 

French  Beans,  per 
half  sieve....  is,  6d.  ,,  3s.  6d. 
Scarlet  Runners  ..  Is.  6J.  ,,  33. 


I  Peas,  per  bushel  ....  Ss.  ,,  63. 

I  Carrots,  per  bunch  . .  4d.  ,,  6d. 

I  Parsnips .  . 

Beet,  per  doz . Is,  ,,  Is.  6d, 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.  ..  33.  ,,  63. 

Turnips,  per  bunch . .  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Onions,  young,  per 

bunch .  Id.  ,,  3d. 

Leeks,  per  bunch  ... .  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Garlic,  per  lb .  6d.  ,,  8d. 

Shallots,  per  lb .  4d.  „  6J. 

Horseradish,  per 


bundle  .  Is.  6d.  „  2s.  6d. 

Lettuce,  Cos,  per 

score  .  6d.  „  is, 

,,  Cabbage....  6d.  ,,  8d. 

Endive,  perscore _ Is.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

Celery,  per  bunch. .. .  8d.  ,,  Is. 

Radishes,  Turnip,  per 
dozen  bunches  ....  Is.  ,,  Is.  6d. 
Water  Cresses,  per 
dozen  bunches  ....  6d.  ,,  9d. 

Small  Salad,  per 

punnet . 2d.  ,,  3d. 

Artichokes,  each  ....  3d.  ,,  6d. 

Asparagus,  per  bundle  - 

.Sea-kale,  per  punnet  - 

Rhubarb,  per  bundle  6d.  ,,  Is. 
Cucumbers,  each  ... .  3d,  ,,  8d. 

Vegetable  Marrow, 

per  dozen  .  6d.  ,,  Is. 

Tomatoes,  per  punnet  Is.  ,,  28.  6d. 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle  Is.  6d.  „  23. 

HERBS. 

Basil,  per  bunch  ....  6d.  to  gd. 

Marjoram,  per  bunch  6(1.  ,,  9d. 
Fennel,  per  bunch  ..  2d.  ,,  3d. 
Savory,  per  bunch  ..  2d.  ,,  3d. 
Thyme,  per  bunch  .,  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Parsley,  per  bunch  ,.  2d.  ,,  3d, 

Mint,  per  bunch  ....  4d.  ,,  6d. 
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GBAIN  AND  SEED.  i 

Friday,  Oct.  12.— English  Wheat  fully  as  dear.  Foreign  has  a  good  j 
demand  at  Monday’s  currency.  Malting  Barley  easier,  but  Grinding 
Barley  fully  as  dear.  Old  Oats  are  taken  at  late  rates,  while  New  droop, 
particularly  Black  Irish. 


WHEAT. 

PEAS. 

Kent  and  Essex,  red, 

Boiling,  per  qr . 

43s. 

to  46s. 

per  qr.. . . 

74s. 

to 

84s. 

Common . 

36s. 

„  388. 

Ditto,  white  . 

84s. 

)) 

903. 

Grey . 

37s. 

„  40s. 

Norfolk  and  Sulfolk. . 

763. 

1) 

78s. 

Maple . 

37s. 

„  39s. 

Dantzic  . 

86s. 

n 

928. 

Rostock . 

8Is. 

903. 

SEEDS. 

Odessa  . 

73s. 

ti 

768. 

Turnip,  White,  per 

American  . 

833. 

858. 

bushel . 

Swede . 

BARLEY. 

Rape  . 

84s. 

,,  86s. 

Malting . 

44s. 

to 

45s. 

Linseed,  sowing,  qr. . 

SOs. 

,,  84s. 

Grinding  and  Distil- 

,,  crusbmg  .  • 

74s. 

„  76s. 

ling . 

348. 

36s. 

Clover, English, redewt  60s. 

,,  683. 

Chevalier  . 

863. 

38s. 

,,  Foreign  do. 

52s. 

,,  57s. 

,,  White . 

683. 

„  733. 

OATS. 

Trefoil . 

2Ss. 

„  328. 

Scotch,  feed  . 

318. 

to 

32s. 

Rye,  perqr . 

528. 

„  54s. 

English . 

26s. 

27s. 

Tares,  winter . 

88s. 

25  s. 

28s. 

Dutch  Broo  . 

29s. 

}i 

30s. 

Hemp . 

54s. 

,,  573. 

Danish  . 

25s. 

ff 

298. 

Russian . 

26s. 

it 

29s. 

BEANS. 


Harrow  .  408.  to  428. 

Pigeon  .  42s.  ,,  43s. 

Tick .  40s.  ,,  41s. 


Linseed  Cake,  per 

ton .  ^11  to  £\2  lOs. 

Rape  Cake  ..  10a.  ,,  ^'6  15s. 

Indian  Corn  .  47s.  ,,  50s. 


HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  Friday,  Oct.  12. — At  the  commencement  of 
the  week  there  was  a  good  trade  for  all  fine  samples,  but  the  market  has  i 
not  been  quite  so  active  the  last  day  or  two.  The  demand,  however,  1 
continues  steady,  and  prices  are  fully  supported.  Mid.  and  East  Kent, 
90s.  1153.  to  1303. ;  Weald  of  Kents,  843.  94s.  to  105s. ;  Sussex,  Sbs.  903. 
to  9Gs.  ;  Country  Farnbams  and  Farnhams,  95s.  105s.  to  1203.  Duty, 
^£•300,0000. 


Clover,  l3t  cut  per 

load . 

Clover,  new  . 

Ditto,  2nd  cut  .... 
Meadow  Hay . 


HAY  AND  STKAW. 

1  Meadow  Hay,  new  953.  to  1203. 


110s.  to  140s.  '  Rowan  .  80s.  ,,  90s. 

120s.  ,,  135s.  :  Straw,  Bail .  30s.  ,,  sGs. 


90s.  ,,  140s.  Ditto,  machine  ... .  28s.  ,,  30s. 

903.  ,,  1303. 


MEAT. 


Beef,  inferior,  per 

8  lbs .  3s.  4d.  to  3s.  8d. 

Do.  middling .  3s.  lOd.  to  4s. 

Do.  prime  ....  43.  2d.  to  4s.  4d. 
Mutton,  inferior  33.  4d.  to  3s.  8d. 
Do.  middling  ..  3s.  lOd.  to  43.  4d. 


Mutton,  prime  4s.  6d,  to  4s.  lOd.  i 

Veal  .  3s.  lOd.  to  4s.  lOd.  I 

Lamb  .  5s.  4d.  to  5s.  lOd.  j 

Pork,  large .  33.  8d.  to  4s.  j 

Ditto,  small  ......  4s.  to  4s.  6d. 


POULTBY. 


We  have  little  change  to  note  sir 
mand  are  unusually  small,  but  the 

Large  Fowls  4s.  6d.  to  Ss.  63.  each. 

Smaller  do . 33.  6d  to  4s. 

Chickens  ..  2s.  3d.  to  33.  Od. 

Geese .  bs.  Ud.  to  7^.  Ud. 

Ducks  ....  23.  6d.  to  33.  3d. 
Pheasants. ...  3s.  Od.  to  4s. 


:  last  week.  Both  supply  and  de¬ 
ter  is  less  than  the  former. 

Partridges..  Is.  6d.  to  28.  Od.  each. 
Grouse....  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  6d.  ,, 
Hares  ....  3s.  Os.  to  3a.  6d.  ,, 

Pigeons  . . 8d.  to  9d.  „ 

Rabbits  ..  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d.  ,, 
Wild  do .  Is.  to  Is.  ,, 


PBOVISIONS 


BUTTER.— Cwt. 


Dorset,  fine  . 

I04s. 

to 

108s. 

Do.  middling . 

90s. 

ft 

96s. 

Fresh,  per  doz.  lbs. 

123. 

13s. 

Friesland  . 

98s. 

100s. 

Kiel . 

94s. 

98s. 

Carlow  . 

98s. 

I02s, 

Waterford . . 

988. 

102s. 

Cork . 

98s. 

102s. 

Limerick . 

923. 

tt 

963. 

Sligo  .  . 

BACON.— Cwt. 

Wiltshire,  dried  ..  SOs.  to  84s. 
Waterford .  748.  „  768. 


CHEESE.— Cwt. 


Cheshire,  fine  . 

to 

908. 

Gloucestershire, 

dble.  708. 

76s. 

Ditto,  single  . . . 

74s. 

Somerset . 

76s  • 

Wilts,  loaf . 

78s. 

Ditto,  double. . . 

78s. 

Ditto,  thin . 

64s. 

Ditto,  pines  . . . 

- 

Berkeley,  thin  . 

it 

66s.  1 

HAMS.— Cwt, 

York,  new . 

to 

90s. 

Westmoreland  . 

863, 

Irish . 

»} 

84s. 

BBEAD. 

The  price  of  Bread  in  the  City  and  at  the  West  End  is  still  maintained 
at  lOd.  to  lid,  the  4lb.]oaf,  but  in  other  places  the  bakers  are  selling 
the  best  bread  at  8d.  the  4lb.  loaf,  while  in  the  cheap  neighbourhoods 
they  profess  to  sell  at  7id. 


WOOL. 


Down  Tegs  ....  Is.  2s.  to  is.  3d. 
Ditto  Tegs  and 

Ewes  .  Is.  id.  to  Is.  2d. 

Half-bred  Hog¬ 
gets  .  la.  3d.  to  Is.  3.^d. 

Do.  Wethers .  Is.  to  is,  2d. 


Kent  fleeces  ..  is.  id.  ,,  Is.  2d. 
Leicester  fleeces. .. .  is.  ,,  Is.  i^d. 

Long,  heavy  do .  lid.  to  Is. 

Combing  skins  ..  lO^d.  to  Is.  Id. 
Flannel  wool. .  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  2id. 
I  Blanket  wool .  6d.  to  lid. 


BABK. 

English  Bark,  per  load  of  45  cwt.,  141.  10s.  to  16I.  ;  Mimosa,  01.  to 
01.  Os. ;  and  Valonia.  121.  lOs.  to  17I.  10s.  per  ton. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Vinks  {I.  X.  IF.). — We  do  not  know  the  Ahercarney.  The  Graumier 
de  Cantal  is  a  variety  cultivated  at  Metz,  of  which  we  have  no  know¬ 
ledge  ;  but  it  is  probably  synonymous  with  Raisin  rouge  de  Cantal, 
which  is  a  verjr  strong  grower,  and  produces  a  very  large  bunch  from 
ten  to  twelve  inches  long.  The  berries  are  large,  and  of  a  dark  blue 
colour  ;  but  the  flavour  is  not  sufficiently  rich  to  make  it  worth  growing 
in  this  country :  it  is  only  fit  for  wine.  HHcscat  Noir  de  Jura  is  the 
same  as  the  Black  Frontignan.  Rasin  de  Calabre  we  are  unacquainted 
with,  e.\cept  by  name  only. 

Ferns. — If  Mr.  John  Cockcroft  will  write  to  Mr.  J.  Turner,  Prest- 
wich,  near  Manchester,  he  will  probably  obtain  some  desirable  Ferns. 

Sea-kale  (T.  H.  R.). — You  need  not.cut  it  down.  The  leaves  will 
die  in  the  winter,  and  then  a  dressing  of  decayed  dung  and  salt  may  be 
put  on,  and  pointed  in  with  a  fork.  Wheat  for  transplanting  should  be 
sown  at  the  same  time  as  that  which  is  to  be  not  transplanted. 

Pit  for  Cucumbers  {Tradesman). — Your  plan  will  answer  very  well. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  the  air-chamber  being  so  large,  unless  it  is 
already  made.  You  do  not  say  what  the  bottom  of  your  bed  consists  of. 
You  should  have  air-holes  in  front  as  well  as  the  back  at  F.,  and  if  you 
had  openings  from  the  path-way  I.  into  the  chamber  near  the  bottom, 
you  would  rival  Mr.  Lane  with  Polmaising  the  circulation  of  your  air. 
If  this  were  done,  we  would  advise  openings  for  the  outside  air  at  the 
back  rather  than  the  front,  and  have  the  air-openings  in  front  instead  of 
the  back,  as  at  F.  There.is  no  necessity  for  bringing  a  return-pipe  from 
the  farther  end  of  the  tank.  You  may  have  the  flow-pipe  at  one  side  at 
the  end,  and  the  return-pipe  at  the  other  side  of  the  same  enA  A 
division  up  the  middle,  except  at  the  extreme  end,  would  be  desirable. 

Garden  Plan  {Cherry). — No  one  whose  judgment  is  worth  having 
would  give  the  plan  for  a  garden  they  have  never  seen,  and  of  the  size  of 
which  they  know  nothing.  In  our  217th  number  there  is  a  plan  which 
may  suit  you. 

Names  of  Fruit  {Loccan). — No.  I,  Baxter’s  Pearmaine.  No.  2,  a 
bad  specimen,  not  know  n.  Write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  British  Porno- 
logical  Society,  20,  Bedford-strect,  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  he  will 
make  arrangements  for  having  you  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 
You  had  better  submit  your  seedling  Apple  to  that  best  of  fruit  authori¬ 
ties. 

Flower  Garden  Plan  {Annie).— \o\x  have  arranged  the  plants  and 
colours  in  this  plan  most  capitally,  both  for  the  jsummer  and  for  the 
vvinter  crops;  but  we  would  hardly  plant  the  Anemones  in  alternate 
circles  with  the  White  Narcissus  in  7  ;  we  would  put  them  in  a  broad 
ring  between  the  Daisies  and  Narcissus  ;  but  try  your  own  plan  first. 

obliged  for  colouring  the  beds — we  shall  engrave  your  plan,  and 
the  name  of  the  small  yellow  flower  is  dnothera  prostrata  alias  riparia ; 
it  is  quite  hardy,  for  it  stood  last  winter  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  no 
plant  is  easier  to  increase,  either  by  dividing  the  roots  in  April,  or  from 
cuttings  at  any  time.  A  little  earth  thrown  over  the  lower  stems  in 
summer  would  cause  them  to  root,  like  layers,  to  a  wonderful  extent. 

Dung  pits  for  Cucumbers,  &.C.— Shropshire,  A  new  Subscriber, 
and  W,  W.  will  have  their  inquiries  attended  to  next  week. 

Na5Ies  of  Plants  {H,  M.  K.), — Yours  is  Vallota  purpurea. 
(M.  A.  G.).— Your  plant  is  the  common  Hemp.  You  must  have  over¬ 
looked  the  flowering,  for  it  is  now  in  seed. 

Names  of  Fruit  (Town  Close). — No.  1.  A  small  specimen  of  the 
Blenheim  Pippin.  No.  2.  The  Beauty  of  Kent.  No.  3.  We  cannot 
make  out  this  from  your  drawing.  We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you 
at  all  times.  You  should  become  a  member  of  the  Pomological  Society. 
For  ten  shillings  annually  you  would  have  their  Transactions,  might 
attend  their  monthly  meetings,  and  send  what  fruit  you  liked  for 
judgment.  {E.  H.) — (a.)  Beurre'  Biel,  (b.)  Williams’  Bonchretien. 
Those  in  brown  paper  are  Antumri  Bergamot,  and  those  in  yellow  paper, 
Beurre'  Kirhe. 

English  Tobacco  {Goddess). — All  the  leaves  will  answer  for  fumi¬ 
gating  purposes.  It  is  uot  quite  so  strong  as  foreign  tobacco. 

Kitciien-Garden  Plan  {A  Constant  Reader).— It  first  began  to 
appear  in  our  No.  339. 

Concreted  Borders  {A.  Macintosh), — We  cannot  obtain  the  in¬ 
formation  you  ask  for. 

Names  of  Ferns  (T.  The  larger-growing  kind  found  about 

Iftley  is  Polypodium  vulgare  (common  Polypody).  The  smaller  kind 
found  in  Magdalen  College  grove,  is  the  Asplenium  trichomanes,  or 
the  common  Spleenwort, 
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Weather  near  London  in  1853. 

Barometer.  Thermo.  Wind, 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  S.  ' 

Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 
af.  Sun. 

Day  of 
Year. 

23  To 

Autumnal  Dapgrer  Moth. 

29.400—29.350 

60-28 

W.  ;  — 

39  a  6 

50  a  4 

3  44 

12 

15 

31 

296 

24  W 

Death’s-heiol  Moth. 

29.444—29.093 

56—33 

S.W.  52 

41 

48 

5  12 

13 

15 

39 

297 

25  :  Th 

Connecting  Umber  Moth. 

29.219—29.974 

50—29 

,  N.E.  44 

43 

46 

rises. 

© 

15 

46 

298 

26  F 

Feathered  Thorn  Moth. 

29.793-29.523 

54—24 

WL  i  — 

44 

44 

5  a  12  ! 

15 

13 

53 

299 

27  S 

Streak  Moth. 

30.253—30.175 

53—31 

S.W.  — 

46 

42 

5  38 

16 

15 

59 

300 

28  '  Son 

21  SoNDAY  after  Trinity.  St. 

30.287—30.176 

58—26 

S.  .  — 

48 

40 

6  12 

17 

16 

4 

301 

29  ai 

[Sim.  AND  St.  Jude. 

30.163—30.098 

56—34 

S.W.  — 

50 

38 

6  57 

18 

16 

9 

302 

Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-eight  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tern- 
peratures  of  these  days  are  55.1°,  and  38./°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  68°,  occurred  on  the  26th,  in  1834  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  23°, 
on  the  28th,  in  :836.  During  the  period  91  days  were  fine,  and  on  105  rain  fell. 


We  have  received  this  pithy  note  ; — 

“  You  ask — ‘  What  is  to  become  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London?’  Let  me  put  another  question — 
What  ought  to  become  of  it?”  We  reply — Let  no 
effort  be  spared  that  may  be  likely  to  save  it.  In  the 
first  place,  let  the  difficulties  be  met  manfully,  and  in 
a  business-like  way,  by  the  Fellows  subscribing  enough 
to  pay  off  the  Society’s  debts.  If  there  are  fifteen 
hundred  Fellows,  it  will  require  eight  pounds  from  each 
to  set  the  Society  free ;  and  then  let  them  re-organise 
the  whole. 

It  will  be  a  disgrace  to  England  if  a  Society  of  such 
noble  purpose,  and  of  such  powers  to  effect  vast  good, 
is  allowed  to  be  extinguished,  and  all  connected  with  it 
may  be  assured  that  the  love  of  gardening  is  too  gene¬ 
rally  diffused  among  all  classes  for  a  national  central 
Horticultural  Society  not  to  be  effectually  supported, 
if  the  management  and  the  objects  patronised  by  it  are 
not  mistaken. 

It  is  worse  than  useless  to  have  such  a  Society’s 
funds  expended  upon  shows,  the  costly  prizes  at  which 
can  only  be  contested  for  by  exhibitors  of  vast  resources, 
and  to  see  which  shows  none  but  the  wealthy  can  afford 
to  obtain  access.  The  returns  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  the  shilling  days,  compared  with  the  returns  on 
those  days  when  the  entrance  is  five  times  the  amount, 
is  a  fact  in  point  which  needs  no  enforcement.  Less 
costly  prizes,  but  more  spectators,  would  better  satisfy 
not  only  nurserymen  but  private  gardeners. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  not  opposed  to  a  National 
Horticultural  Society  having  exhibitions ;  but  we  are 
totally  opposed  to  having  them  only  for  the  wealthy, 
and  still  more  are  we  opposed  to  the  folly  of  looking  to 
such  exhibitions  as  a  chief  source  of  income — exhibi¬ 
tions  which  a  rain-cloud  can  frustrate ;  and  how  often 
it  has  frustrated,  every  Society  within  the  British  isles 
ean  tell  from  its  treasurer’s  reports. 

There  is  one,  and  only  one,  solid  basis  on  which  such 
a  National  Society  could  be  established,  and  that  basis 
is  a  very  numerous  body  of  subscribers;  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  these  can  be  obtained  only  by 
having  the  annual  payment  very  moderate.  A  sub¬ 
scription  of  one  guinea  should  be  the  very  utmost.  At 
;  that  amount  of  annual  payment  we  think  five  thousand 
'  subscribers  might  be  obtained. 

!  Nor  would  we  rely  on  such  individual  subscriptions 
:  solely.  We  would  have  every  taeniber  of  every  local 
i  Horticultural  Society  to  be  entitled  to  be  earoUed  among  i 


the  Fellows  of  the  National  Horticultural  Society,  if 
that  local  Society  paid  five  guineas  annually  to  the 
National  Society’s  funds. 

Moderation  in  the  amount  of  the  annual  subscription 
is  not  the  only  requirement  for  such  a  National  Society’s 
stability.  Its  objects  must  be  also  popular — calculated 
to  benefit  and  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  many.  Its 
officers  must  be  ready  and  capable  to  impart  informa¬ 
tion  in  answer  to  questions  sent  to  them.  Its  garden 
must  afibrd^  a  graft,  or  a  plant,  or  a  few  seeds  of  any 
new  or  choice  importation,  not  in  quantities,  or  of  such 
things  as  would  be  able  to  be  met  by  the  nursery  or  the 
seed-trade,  but  of  such  things  as  that  trade  could  not, 
or  it  would  not  be  worth  their  while  to,  supply. 

A  Society  so  founded,  and  having  “  Utility  with 
Beauty  ”  as  its  text-motto,  uould  succeed,  if  its  Secretary 
were  a  man  of  courtesy.  If  he  domineered  over  the 
under  officials  ;  if  he  insulted  exhibitors ;  if  he  answered 
inquiries  as  if  he  thought  them  foolish  and  impertinent 
— the  Society  could  not  prosper.  Officials  so  treated  do 
not  combine  heartily  for  a  Society’s  well  being.  Ex¬ 
hibitors  and  inquirers  so  treated  will  not  again  run  the 
risk  of  similar  insults,  and  will  deter  others  from  giving 
the  Society  their  support. 

With  all  the  above  absolute  requisites  for  the  success 
of  a  National  Horticultural  Society,  that  at  present 
gasping  for  existence  is  totally  at  variance.  It  is  con¬ 
stituted  only  for  the  wealthy ;  it  has  depended  for 
income  on  its  exhibitions;  it  does  not  study  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  its  subscribers;  and  its  officials  and 
exhibitors  have  been  singularly  and  notoriously  treated 
uncourteously  by  one  to  whom  the  chief  management  of 
the  Society  has  been  left.  For  years,  we  have  foreseen 
that  ultimately  such  a  course  must  terminate  in  the 
Society’s  ruin.  Nor  has  our  foresight  been  dumb.  For 
years  past  we  have  spoken  out  fearlessly  what  we  fore¬ 
saw.  No  greater  satisfaction  can  result  to  us,  even  at 
this  eleventh  hour,  if  we  have  suggested  one  hint  that 
will  aid  to  rescue  from  extinction  a  Society  so  capable 
of  good. 


EARLY  FORCING  OF  FRUITS. 

On  what  depends  success  in  early  forcing?  This  is  a 
knotty  question.  We  will  scarcely  stay  to  ask  whether 
the  heating  apparatus  is  in  order;  whether  the  houses 
are  washed  or  painted;  whether  the  stages  or  other 
apparatus  are  in  good  repair:  but  will  take  for  granted 
that  each  and  all  of  these  are  as  tliey  should  be.  We 
have  graver  questions  still  to  see  into. 
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The  subjects  may  be  Vines,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  or 
any  of  those  dainty  fruits  which  go  to  make  up  a 
modern  dessert.  I  do  not,  of  course,  include  Pines,  as 
they  do  not  belong,  strictly,  to  the  forcing  department. 

The  success  of  early  forcing,  then,  depends  chiefly  on 
a  healthy  and  fruitful  tree,  one  that  has  gone  through 
its  due  degrees  of  growth,  maturity,  and  rest,  and  that 
has  a  good  volume  of  root  beneath,  situated  in  a  proper 
medium.  These,  beyond  all  question,  are  the  chief 
points  for  consideration. 

There  may  be  more  ways  than  one  of  attaining  these 
points ;  and,  in  truth,  many  such  ways  may  meet  in 
one  centre.  Tt  is  admitted  by  all,  that  well-ripened 
wood  is  one  necessary  condition ;  but  wood  to  be  well- 
ripened  must  have  been  I'reely  developed,  possessed  a 
freedom  from  insects,  been  matured  from  a  healthful 
root,  and  received  the  other  accessories  to  a  fruitful 
habit  which  are  known  to  most  gardeners.  So  much 
for  the  conditions  requisite  as  to  the  ripening  and  ; 
perfecting  the  wood ;  the  development  of  the  buds  is  1 
altogether  another  affair.  j 

,  But,  then,  in  Vineries,  Peach-houses,  &c.,  there  is  , 
something  to  say  about  the  root;  for  it  will  not  do  to  [ 
force  a  branch  into  activity  without  a  lively  root,  i 
Granted  ;  the  brauch  may  advance,  may  ju’oduce  pretty  | 
good  fruit;  but,  in  all  such  cases,  the  constitution  of  j 
the  tree  has  to  pay  the  ])enalty.  ’ 

Many  a  gardener,  however,  is  sorely  pttzzled  when  in  ; 
such  a  fix.  He  has  Vines  planted  nearly  a  score  years  ; 
since ;  perhaps  more.  Who  made  the  border,  it  does 
not  signify  here  to  relate  ;  but  all  is  not  right  beneath ;  j 
and  to  hope  for  better  things,  by  high-spun  notions 
of  pruning,  is  about  as  wise  a  jiroceeding  as  to  look  I 
for  a  good  tune  from  a  cracked  fiddle  by  merely  rosin-  j 
ing  the  bow. 

Well,  a  gardener,  on  a  moderate  scale,  has  a  coujde  of 
Vineries  of  this  kind ;  neither  first-rate ;  and  it  so  hi(])peus 
that  the  family  he  serves  cannot  attbrd  to  lose  a  crop  of 
Grapes  for  a  couple  of  years, — the  time  required,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  get  up  young  Vines.  The 
consequence,  then,  is,  that  he  pokes  on,  from  year  to 
year,  with  indifferent  Grapes ;  not  for  want  of  know¬ 
ledge  it  may  be,  but  because  he  dare  not  cause  the  afore¬ 
said  privation.  This  is  a  source  of  much  annoyance  to 
many  a  worthy  character;  and  1  name  it  here,  to  show 
that  failures  of  this  kind  are  not  always  chargeable  on 
ignorance,  or  apathy;  but  result  from  a  kind  of  ex¬ 
pediency,  before  which  even  princes  succumb  in  the 
hour  of  need. 

But  to  come  back  to  my  starting  point  more  closely. 

I  would  here  observe  on  the  condition  of  outside 
borders  as  matters  of  grave  consideration.  We  all 
know  that  many  early-forced  things  have  outside  roots, 
perhaps  inside  as  well,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  common 
sense,  the  roots  should  be  in  an  equal  condition  as  to 
temperature. 

Now,  it  is  well-known  that  many  good  gardeners,  as  a 
proper  antecedent  to  a  course  of  early  forcing,  think  it 
expedient  to  create  an  artificial  warmth  by  means  of 
fermenting  materials.  That  the  principle  is  correct,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  even 
without  such  warmth  from  fermentation  much  may  be 
done. 

A  good  sound  thatching  with  clean  straw  is  of  eminent 
service,  esjiecially  if  the  thatch  could  be  laid  on  rather 
tliickly,  say  nine  inches  deep ;  but,  in  fact,  one  portion  of 
this  might  be  dry  litter  of  any  kind,  taking  cave  that 
the  thatch  is  laid  on  so  as  to  keep  out  rain.  It  is  now 
about  twenty  years,  or  more,  since  I  recommended  the 
use  ot  a  tarpaulin  to  cover  the  litter  of  borders,  and  I 
much  doubt  it  anything  can  be  more  effective  as  to  the 
end  in  view.  I  believe,  that  if  nine  inches  in  depth  of 
dry  litter  were  put  on  the  border  of  the  early  Vinery  at 
the  end  of  August,  and  covered  by  a  tarpaulin,  there 


would  bo  no  urgent  necessity  for  powerful  fermenting  j 
materials.  J  say  at  tlie  end  of  August,  but  I  do  not  | 
think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  be  particular  to  a  week 
or  two,  sooner  or  later;  the  object  should  be  to  catch 
the  border  when  tolerably  dry,  and  to  secure  it  from  the 
inroads  of  more  wet. 

It  is  of  no  use  philosophising  in  this  affair  about 
sheltering  out  the  air  and  such  like.  I  believe  it  is 
understood  that  some  of  our  best  gardeners  have  even 
concreted  the  surface  of  their  borders,  and  that  it  has 
succeeded  admirably. 

I  need  scarcely  uige,  here,  that  where  borders  are 
soured,  or  hold  too  much  water,  draining,  even  as  in 
agricultural  matters,  should  he  the  foundation-stone  to 
all  real  progress. 

The  dressiug  of  the  wood  of  Vines,  Peaches,  &c.,  is 
another  of  the  most  important  steps  in  early  forcing.  We 
can  never  depend  on  security  from  insects  without  tbi.s 
precaution.  Indeed  with  it,  and  all  appliances,  it  takes 
all  our  energies  in  these  days,  when  tliat  obscure  army, 
the  fungi — from  the  Field  Mildew  up  to  that  pest  of  the 
Vine,  the  Oidiinn  Tuckeri — threaten  to  destroy  or  over¬ 
run,  at  no  distant  period,  our  fields  and  our  Vineyards. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  mixtures  have  been  devised 
better  than  soft  soap,  sulphur,  and  clay  water;  these, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  lime,  to  show  where  the 
dressing  has  missed,  are  materials  that  will  e.xtirpate 
most  of  the  enemies  of  our  fruit-trees. 

I  have  alluded  to  these  proceedings  merely  as  hints 
to  the  young  gardener  and  the  amateur  ;  all  the  above 
points  are  familiar  enough  to  professionals. 

Where  the  borders  are  entirely  inside  the  houses 
another  practice  must  be  had  recourse  to.  Most  good 
gardeners  keep  such  borders  tolerably  dry  from  the 
moment  the  fruits  ripen,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  propriety  of  such  practice.  About  a  fortnight 
prior  to  what  is  termed  the  commencement  of  forcing, 
however,  the  inside  borders,  if  dry,  should  have  a 
thorough  soaking  with  water,  which  may  he  applied  at 
a  temperature  of  90°.  This  may  seem  high  to  some, 
but  let  it  be  considered,  that  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
volume  of  the  roots  it  will  not  be  more  than  80°. 
Borders  of  this  kind  generally  contain  fissures  when  in 
a  dry  condition,  and  the  best  practice,  as  I  think,  is  to 
water  thoroughly  with  clean  water  first,  and  on  the 
following  day  to  follow  with  some  good  liquid-manure,  j 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  apjjly  more  surface-soil ;  ! 
this,  however,  should  be  done  with  caution,  and  chopped  j 
turf  in  a  half-decayed  state,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  thing 
to  dress  with.  The  surface  of  inside  borders  is  apt  to 
become  powdery,  and  to  lose  its  organic  matter ;  1 
should  advise  that  this  be  swept  ofl'  before  watering, 
and,  of  course,  before  surface-dressing. 

R.  EltRIKGTON. 

KEW  GARDENS. 

{Continued  from  page  30.) 

Unfortunatfxy,  I  am  as  dull  among  Ferns  as  in 
florists’  flow’ers,  and  I  shall  never  attempt  to  teach  by 
hearsay,  else  I  woidd  rattle  up  such  a  story  about  this 
hardy  Fern-house  as  would  induce  you  to  give  up  your 
Pelargoniums,  aird  all  your  goniums,  and  do  little  else 
in  future  but  buy  and  collect  Ferns,  and  grow  them  as 
they  do  at  Kew ;  and  yet  I  have  seen  Fern  hay-ricl;s 
made,  one  cut  of  which  would  take  more,  in  bulk,  than  | 
all  tlie  Ferns  at  Kew  put  together  would  make.  Here,  j 
again,  a  wide  departure  is  made  from  the  old  pot;  not  | 
quite  so  deep,  atid  much  wider  in  the  mouth,  seems  ti'  | 
answ'er  better  for  Ferns,  at  least,  for  very  many  of  them.  ■ 

You  never  saw  a  cheaper  way,  or  a  better  way  of  ; 
making  shelves,  or  stages  for  Ferns,  than  they  have  here ;  i 
I  and  were  it  only  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  so  much,  for  a  j 
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mere  nothing,  at  last,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  put  up 
a  glass  lean-to  at  the  back  of  a  south  wall,  or  the  north 
side  of  a  house  or  mansion,  on  purpose  to  grow  Perns 
and  Polypods,  and  such  things  as  Lapageria  rosea,  Ca- 
navallia  honariensis.miA  many  others  of  the  pea-flowering 
tribes,  which  they  sa}'^  look  so  splendidly  in  their  native 
places;  but,  owing  to  the  sun  and  red  s))ider,  never  have 
been  yet  subdued  into  good  cultivation.  Por  instance, 
how  many  Grotalarias  can  we  grow?  How  many  Des- 
modiums  and  Indigoferns  f  And  yet  all  these  come  over 
in  every  parcel  of  seeds  from  travellers  as  of  the  very 
best,  to  say  nothing  of  Iledysarmns,  Siitherlandias,  and 
Cliantlius,  all  of  which  never  stand  a  blink  of  sun,  if 
they  are  the  least  cramped  at  the  roots. 

Well,  the  said  stages  are  thus  made  : — The  first  rise 
along  the  path  is  three  feet  high,  and  the  face  of  it  is 
rough  stones,  but  burnt  bricks,  clinkers,  flints,  shells,  or 
anything  that  would  not  rot  or  crumble  to  pieces  would 
do,  and  the  rougher  they  were  built  the  better;  all 
manner  of  rubbish  would  do  to  fill  in  behind  this  rough 
wall,  and  the  stones  are  bedded  in  this,  leaving  large 
spaces  “  in  and  out  ”  between  them  for  running  Ferns  to 
creep  over.  This  is  the  first  shelf,  and  is  two  feet  wide 
across  the  top,  the  two  feet  is  the  “  all  rubbish,”  with 
some  clean  ashes  on  the  top,  but  fine  gravel  would  do. 
Prom  the  back  of  the  two  feet  is  another  rise  for  the 
second  shelf.  This  rise  is  only  eighteen  inches  in  rough 
stones,  and  the  flat  top  may  be  thirty  inches  in  sand, 
gravel,  or  ashes;  then  a* third  rise  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  in  rough  stones  also,  and  the  top  is  three  or  four 
feet,  backed  by  the  back  wall  against  which  the  house 
stands.  Mr.  Pish  wrote  about  such  another  stage  as 
this,  and  it  must  be  evident  that  a  bank  of  earth, 
mixed  with  “  all  manner  ”  of  drainage  stuff,  thrown  up 
against  a  wall,  and  thus  faced  into  four  or  five  broad 
stages,  would  last  as  long  as  the  brick  wall  itself,  would 
drain  every  drop  from  the  pots,  would  be  always  cool 
and  damp,  or  warm  and  moist,  according  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture  within,  and  be  the  best  place  in  the  world  for  most 
plants;  and  the  expense  of  this  stage,  which  would  last 
for  ever,  need  not  be  one-half  of  that  for  a  common 
greenhouse  stage;  the  only  disadvantage  is,  that  slovenly 
people  could  not  make  muck  pies  under  this  kind  of 
stage. 

The  largest  Fern  in  this  house  is  Zlfc/fsoma  antarctiea, 
a  tree  Pern,  with  a  trunk  four  feet  high,  and  ten  wide- 
spreading  leaves  at  the  top,  begging  your  pardon,  for 
tree  Ferns  must  have  leaves  like  other  trees,  and  there 
are  several  other  plants  of  this  tree,  but  not  so  big ;  but 
when  a  man  talks  about  Pern  leaves  it  is  time  to  drop 
the  subject,  until  the  world  is  either  more  wise  or  less 
pedantic ;  meantime,  say  frond,  or  fronds,  that  is  all. 

Orchids. — They  have  never  been  very  successful  in 
the  cultivation  of  air  plants  atKew,  probably  on  account 
of  the  constantly  opening  of  the  doors,  and  letting  in 
cold  draughts.  The  Horticultural  Society  managed 
much  better ;  they  locked  the  doors  on  show  days,  and 
on  all  days,  I  believe,  where  rare  things  were  in  store. 
The  Orchids  here  are  now  in  a  different  house,  and  look 
middling. 

Large  Conservatory.— The  greatest  progress  in  Eng- 
gland,  or  in  all  Europe,  took  place  in  this  lai-ge  house 
since  lSu2.  At  that  time  the  plants  existed,  and  that 
was  all.  What  with  the  want  or  room  in  the  old  stoves, 
which  spoiled  half  the  collection,  and  the  new  expe¬ 
rience  to  bo  learned  from  the  capacity  of  this  ugly 
building,  the  plants  in  it  at  this  time  three  years  were 
looking  as  dry,  and  husky,  and  as  wretched-looking  as 
ever  the  old  school  could  turn  out  from  the  dominions  of 
the  douhle-flue  and  tan  beds ;  but  now  the  whole  of  the 
plants  are  in  the  utmost  health,  and  are  as  clean  and 
free  from  insects  as  any  collection  I  ever  saw.  The 
only  regret  is,  that  there  are  just  three  times  as  many 
plants  in  tiro  house  as  ought  to  bo  in  it,  and  all  the 


good  gardening  in  the  world  can  never  counteract  the 
bad  effects  of  a  crowded  plant-house,  irlant-jiit,  frame, 
open  border,  and  all,  as  I  can  testify  from  my  own 
borders  at  present,  and  from  my  back  experience. 

Along  the  paths,  and  around  some  of  the  beds  or 
shelves,  both  here  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  are  the 
prettiest  edgings  of  all  that  have  been  yet  attempted  in 
hothouses.  The  plant  which  forms  these  edgings  is 
Gynanotis  vittata,  and  the  literal  translation  of  the  two 
names  is  Blue  rihhand,  whatever  “Nemophila”  and  the 
readers  of  the  Iliad  may  think  of  it.  The  Gyanotis  is 
a  stove  or  half-stove  Mexican  trailing  plant,  which  was 
called  Tradeseantia  xehrina,  by  the  trade,  before  it  got 
into  the  hands  of  science  to  name  it  right.  Verily,  the 
trade  have  much  to  answer  for  on  account  of  their  pre¬ 
dilection  for  fine  names  of  their  own  making,  to  catch  a 
penny,  and  then  be  the  first  to  halloo  out  murder,  on 
the  proper  naming  of  such  a  now  plant. 

A  large  tree  of  Eugenia  malaocensis,  or  the  Malay 
Apple-tree,  was  in  flower  at  the  time,  and  it  may  be 
said  to  be  the  handsomest  flower  of  any  plant  in  the 
order  (Myrtleblooras) ;  and  as  it  is  very  seldom  in  the 
power  of  any  European  gardener  to  see  it,  I  shall  tell 
what  it  is  like.  To  look  at  it  from  a  distance,  it  would 
appear  to  be  a  purplish-crimson  ball,  as  big  as  a  moderate 
orange,  resting  on,  and  all  round,  the  old  parts,  or  three- 
year-old  parts,  of  the  branches  where  there  were  no 
leaves.  There  were  great  quantities  of  these  crimson 
balls  crowded  on  the  branches.  The  ball  is  made  of 
an  endless  number  of  stamens,  and  the  quantity  is  the 
produce  of  three,  four,  or  five  flowers,  or  say  a  cluster 
of  flowers ;  these  clusters  come  on  very  stout  spurs  from 
the  old  wood,  and  look  like  so  many  Orange  flowers  in 
the  bud  ;  and  when  all  the  flowers  on  a  spur  open,  their 
united  stamens  form  the  handsomest  hall  you  ever  saw. 

GalUandra  2'weedii  was  also  in  bloom,  and  extremely 
handsome ;  it  is  a  far  better  habited  plant  than  either 
of  the  older  ones,  which  went  by  tlie  name  of  Inga.  It 
makes  a  good  bush-specimen,  and  yields  a  great  number 
of  purple-crimson  flowers,  all  made  up  of  the  stamens, 
like  those  of  Malay  Rose-apple.  Aristoloclda  ornitho- 
cephala  was  climbing  over  head,  and  was  full  of  those 
dark,  curiously-shaped  flowers,  which  look  as  much  like 
a  coalheaver’s  hat  as  anything  in  this  world. 

At  the  south  end  is  a  splendid  collection  of  those 
half  Palm-like  plants,  called  Gy  cads,  after  our  old  Gycas 
revoliita,  Zamias,  which  are  so  numerous  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
Gaffer  bread  of  the  same  colony,  Enceplialartos  of  sorts, 
with  species  of  Macrozamia  and  Geratozamia,  the  Dion 
of  Mexico,  the  Elephant’s-foot  plants  of  the  Cape,  and 
Dioscorea  macrostachia,  which  has  a  root-stock  very 
much  like  the  Elephant’s-foot  plant,  but  the  leaves  are 
much  larger. 

All  these  curious  plants,  or  most  of  them,  it  may  be 
observed,  would  live  in  a  greenhouse  just  as  well,  if 
not  better  ;  the  keeping  of  them  in  a  stove,  at  present, 
is  but  another  edition  of  the  foolishness  of  attempting 
to  keep  half-hardy  bulhs  from  the  same  parts  in  heat, 
till  we  had  driven  them  out  of  cultivation;  but  the 
tenacity  of  life  in  the  rough  stems  of  these  half-hardy 
Gyeads  seems  proof  against  heat  and  hothouses. 

The  flower-gardening  hero,  and  wherever  I  visit,  is 
the  point  to  which  I  pay  the  most  attention,  and  what¬ 
ever  my  descriptions  may  bo,  whether  favourable  or 
otherwise,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  everybody 
who  reads  them,  and  who  knows  less  of  the  subject 
than  the  writer,  ought  to  be  instructed  by  the  perusal, 
and  if  he  is  not  so,  the  fault  is  in  the  writer.  Por  a 
writer,  to  he  highly  gratified  with  what  he  sees,  or  to 
have  his  feelings  touched  in  any  other  way  hy  the  sight, 
is  not  of  the  smallest  use  or  interest  to  the  reader, 
unless  he  is  made  more  knowing  by  what  he  reads. 

Now,  although  I  may  not  be  always  able  to  give  such 
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life  pictures  as  “  Our  Own  Correspondent,”  at  Paris,  Mr. 
P.  E.  Iveir,  I  sliall  endeavour  to  give  you  such  a  notion 
of  how  they  did  the  flower-garden  department  at  Kcw 
this  season,  that  you  might  do  the  very  like  next  year, 
if  you  have  the  means.  Rut,  first  of  all,  let  me  say  that 
this  season  has  been  too  dry  for  Kew  Gardens ;  that  the 
soil  is  not  good  for  Roses ;  that  the  gravel  is  decidedly 
had,  and  some  of  it  not  fit  to  walk  on,  without  strong 
soles,  being  quite  loose  and  pebbly  on  the  terraces  and 
round  the  large  conservatory.  How  far  they  have  im¬ 
proved  on  their  system  of  bedding  you  shall  see  pre¬ 
sently.  They  made  a  very  bold  start  at  first,  when  they 
began  to  flower-garden  here,  a  few  years  back,  and  I  gave 
them  all  the  help  I  could  in  kinds  of  plants.  The 
Crystal  Palace  people  were  far  more  cautious  ;  they  did 
not  introduce  half  the  kinds  of  plants  for  their  first 
planting  as  they  did  at  Kew.  'J'he  fewer  kinds  of  plants 
and  colours,  the  less  chance  for  mistakes  and  bad  taste. 

The  beds  are  new,  atid  on  clay,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  ; 
while  at  Kcw  they  are  old  and  on  a  touchy  bottom ; 
therefore,  the  degree  of  luxuriance  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
must  not  be  looked  for  at  Kew,  without  renewing  one- 
half  of  the  soil  in  all  the  flower-beds  once  in  two  years. 

D.  Re.vton. 

(I’o  he  conli/nied.) 


DUNG  -  HEATED  BRICK  PPi’S, 
CUCUMBERS,  &c. 


&c.,  FOR 


J.  “A  CORRESPONDENT,  ‘Shropshire,’  would  be 
obliged  for  a  description  and  plan  of  the  best  known 
brick-pit  for  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  to  be  heated  by 
dung  only.  He  has  had  practice  only  with  the  pigeon¬ 
holed  wall,  four-and-a  half  inches  thick  outside,  and  the 
thickness  of  a  brick  on  edge  inside,  to  form  a  flue.  He 
proposes  building  walls  two  feet  high  from  the  bottom, 
nine  inches  thick,  and  then  commence  his  four-and-a- 
half-iuch  pigeon-holed  wall,  and  his  brick-on-cdge  solid 
wall  inside  fora  flue,  to  within  two  feet  or  eighteen 
inches  of  the  top,  and  finish  that  part  with  a  solid  four- 
inch  wall  to  carry  the  frame.  Proposes  the  pit  to  have 
one-foot  nine-inches  slope,  and  to  grow  upon  a  trellis.” 

With  every  desire  to  oblige,  the  task  of  giving  the 
plans  and  specifications  of  the  best  Inioxvii  pit  for  such 
a  purpose,  is  one  which  it  would  require  very  strong 
nerves,  and  a  vast  amount  of  enthusiasm  to  undertake. 
A  young  man  might  very  readily  do  so;  one  more  ex- ' 
perienced,  would  feel  that  more  depended  upon  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  cultivator,  than  upon  any  one  specified 
plan.  I  have  seen  Cucumbers  grown  successfully  under 
a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  with  pits  and  frames  constructed  in  many  ways, 
and  have  found  that,  provided  a  bottom-heat  of  from 
7-")'^  to  80'^,  was  secured,  with  a  to])-heat  at  night,  from 
65°  to  70°,  with  a  rise  of  10°  to  15°  from  sunshine,  that 
there  was  but  little  difference  as  to  the  minutim  of  modes 
employed.  For  such  a  purpose  as  that  contemplated,  a 
pit  six  feet  wide,  from  four-and-a-half  to  five  feet  high 
at  back,  and  from  three  to  three-and-a-half  feet  high  in 
front,  rather  better  than  the  half  sunk  under  the  ground- 
level,  well  drained,  and  linings  from  two-and-a-half  to 
three  feet  wide,  would  answer  well.  Instead  of  building 
the  nine-inch  wall  two  feet  high,  I  would  begin  to 
])igeon-hole  at  one  foot,  and  would  carry  up  the  flue 
within  a  foot  of  the  top,  so  as  to  command  atmospheric 
as  well  as  bottom -heat. 

To  secure  the  bottom  heat  right  to  the  centre  of  the 
bed,  I  would  cither  carry  flues  across  from  side  to  side, 
on  the  Me  Phail’s  system,  having  these  flues  every 
second  light ;  or  1  would  have  a  chamber  below  the  soil, 
hollow,  or  as  hollow  as  possible,  by  means  of  brickbats, 
gtones,  &c.,  piled  as  open  as  possible,  I  prefer  these 
gtones  to  an  open  chamber,  as  when  once  heated  they 
j.etain  it  longer,  and  the  heat  is  more  equal.  The  roots 


are  also  more  exposed  to  an  equality  of  temperature, 
than  by  using  cross  flues,  as  the  soil  placed  between 
them  is  generally  hottest  at  the  sides  of  the  flue.  What¬ 
ever  the  depth  of  such  a  pit,  such  a  stone-chamber, 
finished  ofl  with  smaller  stones,  or  rough  gravel  on  the 
surface,  may  rise  to  within  twenty-seven  or  thirty  inches 
ot  the  glass,  or  thirty-six  inches  at  farthest,  which  will 
give  plenty  of  room  for  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  of  soil, 
and  top  room  for  the  leaves.  I  prefer  a  trellis  for  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  especially  when  grown  in  small  houses ;  but  in 
such  a  pit  as  this,  it  will  generally  be  least  trouble  to 
train  the  plants  along  the  surface  of  the  soil.  If  the 
ground  cannot  be  made  dry,  most  of  the  pit  should 
stand  above  the  surface.  When  sunk,  less  of  the  walls 
arc  ex23osed,  and  the  linings  may  be  concealed  by 
wooden  coverings,  or  nearly  so.  If  the  flue  rises  nearly 
to  the  top  of  the  wall,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
having  higher  linings.  To  keep  the  linings  low,  how¬ 
ever,  and  nearly  out  of  sight,  the  dung  must  be  partly 
made,  and  somewhat  sweetened  before  using  it,  as  fresh 
dung  would  not  give  enough  of  heat.  As  none  of  the 
steam  could  get  inside,  provided  the  linings  were  high 
and  large,  there  would  bo  no  necessity  to  work  the  dung 
much  before  using  it. 

I  have  jireviously  mentioned  several  more  simple 
modes,  and  yet  quite  as  successful.  A  jnt  was  built 
four-and-a-half  feet  at  back,  and  three-and-a-half  feet  in 
front,  sunk  half  the  height;  walls  the  width  of  a  brick, 
the  lower  half  pigeon-holed,  but  buttressed,  as  it  were, 
by  a  cross  division  of  a  four-inch  wall,  every  two  and 
three  lights ;  the  inside  was  filled  with  rubble,  a  little 
higher  than  the  pigeon-holes;  on  this  the  soil  was 
placed,  making'it  firm  over  the  rubble,  so  that  no  steam 
j)assed  through  the  earth.  Bottom-heat  was  thus  com¬ 
municated  through  the  pigeon-holes,  and  top-heat  was 
secured  by  keeping  the  lining  well  up  against  the  wall. 

Another  pit  was  formed  in  a  similar  way,  of  a  single 
inch  in  width,  laid  solid,  and  without  j)igeon-holes;  and, 
though  it  required  a  little  more  dung  and  time  to  heat 
the  interior  at  first,  it  was  quite  as  easily  kept  up  after¬ 
wards.  I  once  had  such  a  j)it  all  above  the  ground- 
level,  and  it  did  equally  well,  though  it  required  more 
dung,  and  was  rather  more  difficult  to  cover  up. 

Another  pit,  I  once  had,  was  built  much  in  the  same 
way ;  only,  instead  of  being  all  brick,  large  slates  were 
let  into  the  wall,  opposite  every  light,  and  from  their 
thinness  they  were  quickly  and  easily  heated ;  but  the 
slates,  then,  were  much  moi’e  expensive  than  the  bricks. 

All  these  modes  go  upon  the  principle  of  avoiding  the 
chances  of  rank  gases  and  steams  from  the  dung  find¬ 
ing  their  way  to  the  plants.  Presuppose  the  use  of 
plenty  of  strong  fermenting  matter  always  at  hand,  and 
the  loss  of  a  good  portion  ot  the  heat  from  the  manure 
csca2)ing  into  the  atmosphere, — every  one  at  all  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  matter  knows  that  one  barrow-load  of 
sweet  fermenting  matter,  placed  directly  beneath  the 
roots  of  a  plant,  will  communicate  more  heat  to  it  than 
six  or  ten  times  the  quantity  placed  round  the  solid 
walls  of  a  jfit  in  which  it  is  growing.  Hence,  when  the 
manure  is  to  be  made  the  very  most  of,  one  of  these 
modes  has  generally  been  adopted  ; — 

Istly.  The  old  hotbed  system  with  frames,  which,  when 
dung  alone  was  used,  has  seldom  been  surpassed ;  the  suc¬ 
cess  greatly  depending  upon  the  thorough  working  and 
sweetening,  without  too  much  decomposing  the  dung,  and 
the  building  it  in  such  a  manner,  with  the  assistance  of 
faggots,  &c.,  in  the  centre,  so  that  enough  of  air  would 
be  admitted  to  carry  on  a  slow  decomposing  process ;  and 
neither  so  much,  nor  so  little,  as  would  arrest  decompo¬ 
sition  altogether,  and  so  })revent  the  constant  giving  off 
of  heat,  as  the  result  of  the  gradual  decay. 

2ndly.  'riiero  was  the  making  such  a  bed  inside  of  a 
brick  pit,  furnished  with  pigeon-holed  walls,  to  renew  the 
heat  by  linings  when  it  became  cool.  There  was  no  danger 
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of  steam,  provided  the  dung  inside,  and  the  soil  above  it, 
were  higher  than  the  pigeon-holes,  and  the  soil  was 
kept  firm  and  free  from  cracks  round  the  sides  of  the 
walls.  This  is  a  very  economical  mode,  as  respects  ma¬ 
nure  ;  and  if  the  bed  is  properly  built,  it  long  retains  the 
heat.  When  bnilt,  however  close  and  firm,  or  towards 
the  end  of  the  season,  when  it  has  lost  its  heat,  the 
linings  have  little  influence  on  the  centre  of  the  bed,  if 
at  all  close.  To  remedy  this,  layers  of  faggots  may  be 
placed  amongst  the  dung  when  building  the  bed,  or  the 
lower  part  may  consist  of  an  open  chamber  of  stones. 

I  have  found  either  of  these  last  modes  quite  eftectual 
in  such  circumstances. 

3rdly.  A  third  mode  for  making  the  most  of  the  heat 
of  the  manure,  was  building  the  walls  on  piers,  or  arches, 
some  three-and-a-half  to  four  feet  apart,  and  from  two 
to  two-and-a-half  feet  in  height  in  front,  to  two-and- 
a-half  or  three  or  more  feet  behind.  A  solid  bottom  was 
made  to  the  bed, — either  brick,  slate,  or  stout  wooden 
slabs,  placed  rather  open;  and  conducting  matter,  such 
as  clinkers,  brickbats,  &c.,  grouted  in  between  the  slabs. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  manure  was  placed  di¬ 
rectly  beneath  the  bed,  or  partly  beneath,  and  partly  at 
the  side  as  a  lining ;  the  latter  mode  being  necessary,  if 
the  place  for  the  dung  was  placed  beneath  the  ground- 
level,  to  permit  of  easy  access.  The  dung,  leaves,  &c., 
were  thus  turned  and  worked  as  found  necessary, — 
the  spent  removed,  and  fresh  added.  The  same  mode  is 
often  resorted  to,  by  elevating  a  common  frame  on  a 
floor,  supported  by  stout  posts,  and  answers  very  well. 
A  combination  of  this  dung-chamber,  and  an  enclosed 
stone-chamber,  was  sometime  ago  brought  under  our  no¬ 
tice  by — 

2.  “A  New  Subscriber;”  to  whom  only  a  short  re¬ 
ply  was  given,  and  a  longer  promised.  We  must  now 
say  something  more  in  detail.  His  pit,  intended  chiefly 
for  Pines,  would  answer  equally  well  for  Cucumbers, 
Melons,  &c.;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  success, — 
provided,  if  in  these  days  of  hot-water  he  resolves  to 
work  perseveringly  the  dung  and  leaves  at  his  command. 

From  the  drawing  obligingly  given,  it  would  appear 
that  the  proposed  pit  is  about  fourteen  feet  in  length, 
and  divided  into  three  compartments, — two  lesser  ones 
at  the  ends,  and  a  larger  in  the  middle;  the  former  in¬ 
tended  for  succession,  and  the  latter  for  fruiting  Pine- 
plants.  The  pit  is  sunk  about  two  feet  below  the  ground¬ 
line.  From  raising  of  the  ground,  the  back  wall  is  sunk 
nearly  double  that  depth.  The  width  of  the  pit  is  about 
six  feet;  height  of  the  back  wall  about  six  feet;  front 
wall  about  four  feet.  The  floor  of  the  bed  slopes  much 
the  same  as  the  glass,  being  about  three-and-a-half  feet 
from  the  base-line  at  the  back,  and  nearly  two  feet  in 
front.  There  is  a  back  and  front  lining  to  the  pit,  the 
four-inch  outside  wall  of  which  rises  respectively  rather 
higher  than  the  floor  of  the  bed.  The  outside  walls  of 
the  pit  are  supported  on  arches,  set  on  piers  three- 
and-a-half  feet  apart,  and  seemingly  fourteen  inches  by 
nine.  Any  young  gardener,  by  making  a  few  lines  with  his 
pen,  can  see  all  this  at  once,  if  no  engravings  are  given. 
The  linings,  and  the  open  chamber,  would  thus  furnish 
the  means  of  heating,  and  I  presume  that  the  linings 
would  be  shut  up  with  neatly-fitting  boards,  so  that 
when  the  dung  sinks  as  it  decom250ses,  the  heat  would 
still  strike  against  the  floor  of  the  bed.  This  mode,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  common  enough.  The  peculiarity  in 
the  “  New  Subscriber’s”  system  is,  that  the  dung  does 
not  get  to  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  because  eighteen 
inches  from  the  base  of  the  arches,  back  and 
front,  two  four-inch  pigeon-holed  walls  are  carried 
longitudinally  the  whole  length  of  the  pit,  and  as 
high  as  to  reach  the  flooring.  This,  it  will  be  seen, 
encloses  a  space  the  whole  length  of  the  pit,  and 
directly  in  its  centre,  rather  more  than  two  feet  in  width, 
and  this  has  been  partly  filled  with  stones.  I  would  1 


say,  in  passing,  that  I  should  prefer  filling  it  loosely  near 
to  the  top,  and  never  allowing  the  pigeon-holes  to  be 
filled  np  with  decayed  manure.  Now,  it  will  be  seen 
that  these  two  longitudinal  inside  pigeon-holed  walls  ' 
increase  the  first  expense  ;  but,  that  got  over,  there  can  | 
be  no  question  but  that  they  are  an  advantage,  particu-  i 
larly  in  three  ways.  First,  they  act  as  a  middle  su^^port  i 
to  the  flooring,  whatever  that  may  be;  secondly,  a  man  j 
standing  in  or  on  the  lining,  to  turn  the  whole  of  the  i 
manure,  has  only  to  reach  eighteen  inches  below  the  I 
arches  instead  of  three  feet ;  and  thirdly,  the  stones  will  | 
not  only  retain  the  heat  longer,  but  their  openings  will  I 
cause  a  kind  of  circulation  in  the  heated  air.  A  cheap  ! 
centre  for  such  a  chambered  pit  might  be  made  of 
a  pyramidal  mound  of  clinkers,  stones,  &c.,  firmly 
fastened  together,  and  made  smooth  at  the  top  to 
support  the  flooring,  by  running  it  into  amass  there 
with  a  little  concrete.  Our  correspondent  projioses  an 
air-flue  to  allow  heat  to  enter  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house.  A  very  simple  mode  of  doing  this  is  by  setting 
long  house  slates  on  the  flooring  and  sloping  against 
the  side  walls,  the  lower  end  being  from  six  to  nine 
inches  from  the  wall,  and  the  upper  end  three  or  four, 
kept  in  their  place  by  a  brick-bat  fixed  to  keep  them 
from  cracking,  and  shut  in  with  a  narrow  piece  of  slate, 
or  tiles  placed  lengthwise,  and  furnished  with  a  round 
hole,  with  a  plug  in  the  centre  of  each  light,  to  stop,  or 
open,  at  jAeasure.  Without  something  of  this  kind  of 
flue,  such  a  pit  offers  few  advantages  over  the  common 
frame.  The  ifian,  altogether,  is  ingenious,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  answer  well,  and  may  be  managed  with  great 
neatness,  as  no  manure  need  be  seen,  unless  during  the 
time  when  turning  and  additions  are  necessary.  On 
the  whole,  however,  where  manure  is  in  great  plenty,  and 
neatne.ss  no  object,  and  economy  in  the  first  con¬ 
struction  a  matter  of  much  tnoment,  I  would  just  as 
soon  prefer,  for  Cucumbers,  a  five  or  six  feet  wide  pit, 
built  of  one  brick  wide  solid  walls,  and  secure  bottom 
and  top-heat  by  keeping  the  linings  pi-etty  well  up  to 
the  wall  plates.  When  I  had  much  to  do  with  such 
close-walled  pits,  I  used  to  work  my  dung  there  for 
objects  requiring  it  more  sweet  and  decomposed. 

The  same  correspondent  gives  a  section  of  a  low,  wide 
pit,  or  house,  twelve  feet,  inside  measure,  width  of  path 
at  back  about  three  feet,  and  the  rest  divided  equally 
into  a  chamber  of  dung  next  the  path,  and  a  chamber 
of  stones  for  the  other  half  of  the  width  in  front.  A 
floor  is  placed  for  the  bed  of  soil,  and  a  narrow  opening 
along  the  back  is  to  let  up  the  heated  air  from  the  floor. 
In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  that  flue  lately  alluded  to  ' 
with  the  slates,  it  is  well  to  have  a  kind  of  second 
flooring,  or  a  space  of  six  or  nine  inches  of  open  rubble 
placed  over  the  floor,  before  earth,  tan,  &c.,  are  put  on, 
as  then  these  air-flues  that  heat  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  will  get  heat  from  the  whole  of  the  floor  of  the 
pit,  instead  of  a  small  portion ;  and  whenever  bottom- 
heat  is  more  wanted  than  top-heat,  nothing  more  is 
required  than  placing  the  plugs  in. 

In  such  a  house,  our  correspondent  proposes  growing 
Carrots,  Potatoes,  French  Beans  in  pots,  &c.,  in  spring ; 
Cucumbers  and  Melons  in  summer,  with  Vines  over¬ 
head.  By  planting  out  Melons  about  the  end  of  April, 
he  may  do  very  well,  as  the  Vines  wdll  be  getting  on  by 
tiien;  but  much  of  the  success  will  depend  on  the 
management  of  the  dung.  1  presume  the  house  is 
short,  and  that  there  are  openings  at  the  ends  to  get 
the  dung  in  and  out,  as  it  would  be  rather  precarious 
for  growing  crops  to  take  it  in  by  the  passage,  though  ! 
even  pretty  well  sweetened, 

3. — “  W.  W.”  wishes  to  have  as  many  early  Cucumbers 
as  possible,  from  eight  to  ton  inches  long;  wants  to 
know  the  sorts  best  adapted;  whether  sowing  in  the 
middle  of  February  and  Keeping  the  plants  in  pots  to 
the  end  of  March,  will,  with  good  treatment,  secure  fruit  ■ 
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by  the  end  of  May;  asks  whether  a  trellis,  or  resting  on  ! 

;  the  soil  is  most  suitable;  wishes  to  know  if,  in  a  i)it  ten  ^ 
i  feet  by  six,  loop  holes  round  the  bottom  are  wanted  loi  j 
■  the  admission  of  air;  and  greatly  desiderates  a  list  ot 
Cucumbers,  with  a  faithful  description  as  to  habit,  size  i 
‘  of  fruit,  and  foliage,  as  he  has  had  live  distinct  kinds 
j  of  Cucninbers  ont  of  one  of  the  packets,  at  least, 
i  I  hope  this  will  meet  the  eye  of  some  subscriber  who  is 
;  more  conversant  with  varieties  of  Cucumbers  than  I  have 

I  lately  been,  so  that  any  omission  may  be  supplied.  The 

'  Sion  House  and  Sion  House  Improved,  or  Kenyon  s,  would 
i  yield  a  large  crop.  It  is  a  smooth,  greenisli  Cucumlier, 
without  any  spines.  Many  families  use  it  all  the  year 
round,  but  I  have  always  had  a  prejudice  against  it  after 
July,  and  used  to  think  it  rather  bitter  in  August  and 
September.  After  that  it  is  the  best  Cucumber  for  the 
winter.  Then  comes  the  Southgate,  a  good  old  sort  ol 
the  kind  wanted;  then,  perhaps,  better.  Cuthills  Blach 
Spined,  Weedens  Blach  Spined,  Allens  Victory  of  Suffolk. 
All  these  will  produce  abundance  of  fruit  about  one 
foot  in  length,  and  the  leaves  are  generally  moderate  in 
size.  Abundance  of  produce  will  farther  be  secured  by 
either  growing  the  plants  in  large  pots,  or  giving  them 
a  rather  limited  supply  of  soil. 

A  good  idea  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  “  Notes  on 
Whittlebury  Gardens.”  No  man  knew  better  how  to 
get  the  greatest  number  of  Cucumbers  from  a  plant 
tliau  the  father  of  Mr.  Ayres.  01  white-spined  sorts, 
the  best  for  your  purpose  will  be  Snotv's  Cucumber,  the 
Manchester,  and  Hunters  Prolific.  These  all  bear 
plentifully,  have  a  beautiful  bloom,  and  are  in  perfec- 
1  tion  for  eating  when  a  foot  long,  though  they  will  often 
I  grow  to  eighteen  and  twenty-four  inches. 

I  do  not  clearly  understand  what  you  mean  by  loopi- 
,  holes.  Other  matters  will  be  found  referred  to  already. 

I  I  can  easily  imagine  that  you  may  have  had  several  varie¬ 
ties  from  one  packet  of  seed  ;  and  yet,  the  seed-grower 
I  and  the  seed-merchant  be  perfectly  blameless.  The  sorts 
‘  I  mentioned  first,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Stochwood 
j  Ridge,  are  more  likely  to  be  true  than  any  others,  because 
I  they  are  grown  in  large  quantities,  and  fair-sized  fruit 
!  seed  freely.  Even  they,  however,  lose  caste  at  times.  I 
I  sowed  some  Stochwood  Ridge  not  long  ago,  and  they 
I  came  Gherkins.  The  friend  I  had  seeds  from  had  Gher- 
j  kins,  that  year,  himself,  though  he  washed  the  seed 
from  a  good  fruit  with  his  own  hands.  Gherkins  for 
pickling  had  been  growing  in  the  neighbourhood.  Large 
I  kinds,  such  as  the  famous  John  Bull,  and  even  such 
beauties  as  Snow’s  and  Hunter  s  Prolific,  do  not  jjro- 
duce  seed  freely  from  fine  grown  specimens  like  gun 
barrels ;  in  fact,  you  might  allow  a  hundred  of  sucli  to 
I  ripen,  and  not  get  a  seed  from  the  whole.  Unless,  in 
I  these  long,  straight  growing  kinds,  you  get  a  fruit  with 
;  a  knob  at  its  point,  it  is  almost  vain  to  extract  seed. 

When  the  gardener  sees  such  a  thing  on  a  good  speci- 
I  men,  he  ties,  a  string  round  some  inches  behind  the 
I  swelling,  to  increase  its  size.  Erom  such  a  knob,  the 
!  seed  is  likely  to  be  true,  if  cross  impregnation  is  avoided. 
In  a  fine,  new,  long  sort,  it  is  dillicult  to  get  these 
knobby  fellows  early  enough  to  mature  the  seeds ;  and, 
therefore,  on  the  principle  that  luxuriance  and  fruitful¬ 
ness  are  opposed  to  each  other,  tlie  person  who  wishes 
for  a  quantity  of  seed  allows  the  ])lants  to  overbear 
themselves.  'J'lie  check  thus  given  causes  many  fruit  to 
come  with  the  desired  knobbed  deformities  at  the  point. 
In  pursuance  of  the  desired  object,  all  are  allowed  to 
remain,  and  a  good  quantity  of  seed  is  secured  for  the 
market.  Is  it  likely  that  the  merits  of  the  variety  can 
all  be  secured  I'roin  such  misshapen  and  distorted  fruit? 
Merely  allow  that  other  Cucumbers,  Ridge,  or  otherwise, 
are  growing  at  no  great  distance,  and  the  reasons  are 
palpable  why  the  seed  does  not  come  true  to  its  variety, 
— and  why  that  kind  of  variety  becomes  deteriorated  in 
I  time,  unless  extra  care  is  taken  to  prevent  it. 


October  23.  . 

I 

I  find  I  cannot  refer  to  other  inquiries  about  Cucum¬ 
ber-pits  and  houses  to  bo  heated  with  hot-water,  &c.  ; 
but  full  information  will  be  obtained  in  late  volumes  on 
almost  every  subject  alluded  to.  I  will  think  the  matter  i 
over.  R-  Fish. 

j 

FAWSLET  PARK. 

The  Seat  of  Sir  Charles  Knightley,  B.art. 

{Continued  from  page  22.) 

I  HAVE  now  arrived  at  the  glass  structures.  These  are 
placed  at  the  upper  side  of  the  garden,  and  consist  of 
two  Vineries ;  a  large  greenhouse,  seventy  feet  long  and 
sixteen  feet  wide;  and  two  exotic  stove  houses.  They  are 
arranged  thus  : — the  greenhouse  and  the  two  Vineries 
are  in  the  centre,  and  are  lean-to  houses.  The  two 
stoves  are  at  each  end,  and  project  forwards.  Tliese  two 
are  span-roofed.  This  arrangement  has  a  very  pretty  j 
effect,  giving  an  air  of  finished  appearance.  In  front 
of  these,  Mr.  Drown  has  formed  a  broad  terrace  gravelled 
walk,  from  which  you  have  a  good  view  of  the  houses, 
and  the  whole  garden,  and  the  wooded  dingle  below. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  Peach-house  on  the 
Trentham  plan,  and  that  will  be  a  useful  improvement; 
for  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  crop  of  this  delicious,  melting 
fruit  is  always  uncertain,  and  seldom  perfect. 

In  the  two  stove-houses,  which  have  been  erected 
since  Mr.  Brown  took  the  command,  I  found  some  well- 
grown  specimen  plants.  The  internal  plan  of  the 
houses  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  centre  is  a  pit  filled 
with  tan,  then  a  w'alk,  and  then  a  slate  jilatform  next 
the  glass  over  the  hot-water  pipes.  The  bark-bed  gives 
moisture  and  bottom-heat,  always  useful  adjuncts  to 
plants  growing.  This  arrangement  is  simple,  yet 
efficacious,  as  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  plants 
indicated. 

The  following  plants  were  in  flower  in  the  stoves  ; — 
Allamanda  Schottii,  eathartica,  auhletia,  and  neriifolia. 
The  three  first  trained  to  a  cylindrical  upriglit  trellis, 
four  feet,  which  they  densely  covered.  Hoya  carnosa 
and  Steplianotis  florahunda,  in  as  fresh  flower  as  we  see 
them  in  June  or  July.  Dipladenias,  several  fine  plants 
of  the  best  species.  Passfiora  Princeps  and  Middletonia;  i 
the  first  full  of  scarlet  racemes  of  flowers ;  one  other  I 
well  covered  witli  deep  blue.  Ixora  coccinea,  three  feet  \ 
high,  with  many  heads  of  scarlet  flowers.  Medinilla  ' 
speciosa.  This  was  a  truly  noble  plant,  with  upwards 
of  fifty  racemes  of  its  pretty  pink  flowers,  or  equally 
pretty  fruit.  Clerodendron  splendens,  with  many  scarlet 
blooms.  Cyrtoceras  rejiexa,  a  good  plant,  with  ten  heads 
of  its  Hoya-like  blossoms.  Rondeletui  speciosa  major, 
very  large  heads  of  scarlet  flower.  Aphelandra  cristata 
ditto.  A  good  plant  of  the  new  Aphelandra  Leopioldii, 
with  its  golden  spike  and  beautifully-marked  leaves. 
Cissus  discolor,  remarkable  for  its  richly-hued  leaves, 
was  trained  as  a  dense  pyramid.  Another  plant  of  it 
was  plunged  in  the  bark  close  to  the  edge  of  the  pit,  the 
shoots  brought  over  and  trained  so  as  to  entirely  cover 
the  wall  of  the  pit.  This  had  a  good  effect. 

In  the  greenhouse,  I  noticed  a  fine  collection  of 
Fuschias  well-bloomed,  and  some  good  plants  of  Pleronm 
elegans  sliowing  plenty  of  bloom-buds.  The  old  Begonia 
Hvansiana  is  made  use  of  here  as  a  summer  plant  I'or 
the  greenhouse.  One  plant  was  three  feet  high,  and  as 
much  through,  and  was  covered  with  its  jiretty  jiink  | 
flower.  Truly,  there  are  few  species  of  this  useful  genus  l 
that  surpass  it  when  grown  in  such  dense  masses.  The  ■ 
collection  of  greenhouse  plants  is  rather  deficient,  but  l 
will  be  increased  when  Mr.  Brown  has  time  to  attend  to  j 
it.  He  is  a  young,  enterprising  man,  and,  1  think,  from  | 
what  I  have  described  above,  the  readers  will  agree  with 
me,  has  renovated  the  gardening  at  Fawsley  very  much, 
ami  grows  his  plants  in  the  best  style. 
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Passing  through  the  garden  at  the  further  side, 
I  was  introduced  to  a  noble  walk  of  great  length, 
called  the  Ijaurel  walk,  from  having  a  bank  of  Laurels 
on  each  side  of  it  kept  closely  cut  in.  In  the  same 
line  is  a  double  row  of  Elms,  with  a  walk  between 
of  considerable  length.  Their  straight  stems,  and, 
far  above  head,  interlacing  branches,  had  quite  a 
cathedral  appearance.  This  walk  leads  to  a  dell,  or 
dingle,  in  which  stands  many  good  timber-trees,  that 
have  either  been  pruned  for  the  purpose,  with  upright 
stems,  or  have  formerly  stood  so  thick  as  to  give  that 
effect.  Tlie  underwood  has  been  cut  away,  and  so  the 
dingle  has  an  open  appearance.  Tlie  stream  of  water 
that  runs  in  the  bottom  supplies  the  lakes  in  front  of 
the  mansion.  Well-kept  walks  traverse  the  entire  lengtli 
of  this  dingle;  one  in  the  bottom  and  tlie  other  on  the 
top  of  the  opposite  bank.  This  spot  might  be  made 
exceedingly  interesting,  by  planting  clumps  of  American 
plants,  and  damming  up  the  water  to  form  cascades,  the 
murmuring  fall  of  which  would  soothe  the  troubled 
mind,  and  give  a  pleasant  feeling  to  the  happy  one.  At 
the  end  of  this  dingle,  I  came  to  the  broad  expanse  ot  the 
water,  which,  as  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  had  a 
most  glorious  effect.  You  then  cross  a  bridge  at  the 
head  of  the  lake,  and  mount  a  hill  to  the  garden 
entrance  again.  1  had  heard  that  Sir  Charles  is 
passionately  fond  of,  and  very  successful  in,  breeding 
cattle,  and,  therefore,  I  requested  leave  to  inspect  the 
stock.  Finer  cattle  of  the  true  Durham  breed,  I  think, 
can  scarcely  exist.  To  the  uninitiated,  it  may  appear  in¬ 
credible  when  1  state,  that  many  of  the  bulls  (of  which  I 
saw  upwards  of  thirty)  are  valued  at  more  than  two 
hundred  guineas  each.  There  is  a  biennial  sale  here, 
which  all  the  eminent  breeders  attend;  and  the  desire  to 
possess  a  breed  from  this  stock  is  manifested  by  the 
eager  bidding  of  such  spirited  gentlemen. 

J  am,  however,  reminded  by  my  sheets  of  written 
paper  that  I  am  exceeding  my  allotted  space  con¬ 
siderably,  and,  therefore,  must  come  to  a  conclusion.  1 
can  only  say,  that  I  spent  a  very  pleasant  day,  and  was 
unexpectedly  most  hospitably  entertained  by  Sir  Charles 
himself,  who  most  kindly  sent  a  carriage  to  convey  me 
to  Weltou,  near  the  Erith  Station,  the  residence  of  one 
of  the  greatest  amateurs  in  gardening,  whose  place  and 
success  in  the  art  of  hybridising  would  rather  astonish 

’  even  my  good  friend  Mr.  Beaton  of  hybridising  notoriety. 
I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  telling  what  is 
doing  in  the  gardening  way  at  Wei  ton. 

T.  Appleby. 

I  _ 

Wh.\t  Industry  can  do. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Association  of  Villeueuve-sur-Lot  (Lot-et- 
Garonne),  a  few  days  ago,  the  president,  M.  Fabre,  gave 
a  striking  example  of  what  may  be  done  by  intelligence 
and  industry:  A  simple  farm-labourer,  named  Foussat, 
having,  by  great  economy,  saved  up  625f.,  purchased, 
seven  years  ago,  a  piece  of  waste  land  of  two  hectares 
in  extent  (the  hectare  is  about  2^  acres),  in  the  village  of 
yt.  Antoine.  The  earth  was  literally  full  of  stones,  but 
lie  diligently  extracted  them  all ;  it  also  required  drain¬ 
ing,  and  he  constructed  drains  by  means  of  the  smaller 
stones.  With  the  larger  stones  ho  managed  to  build  a 
house  large  enough  lor  himselt  and  lamily.  He  then 
brought  soil  and  manure;  and  having  enclosed  his  little 
property  with  a  hedge,  proceeded  to  plant  vines  and 
fruit-trees.  These  have  prospered  greatly,  and  now  yield 
an  annual  revenue  greater  than  the  oi’iginal  cost  ol  the 
laud.  The  association  granted  this  man  the  hrst  pre¬ 
mium. 


I  NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS. 

!  {Continued  from  page  7.) 

!  Marceti.v  ANUicoLA. — A  uew  plant,  with  pretty  pink 
j  flowers;  native  of  South  America.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
stove  shrubs  that  are  naturally  dwarf  in  habit. 

Marsuenia  LuciDA  (Shilling). — Native  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas.  Leaves  stout  and  shining.  Flowers  dark  purple, 
j  Habit,  a  hardy  climber.  A  desirable  addition  to  our 
somewhat  scanty  list  of  hardy  evergreen  climbers. 

OxYLOEiu.M  OsBORNi  (]\lr.  Osboi’ue’s). — A  very  welcome 
addition  to  our  New  Holland  plants.  Leaves  rather 
narrow.  Flowers  in  corymbs,  or  rather  in  whorls  near 
the  euds  of  the  shoots.  Colour  bright  orange,  and  very 
showy.  This  will  prove  a  good  exhibition  plant. 

PiNCKNEYA  lONANTHA  (Purple-calyxed) . — A  very  de¬ 
sirable  stove  shrub  of  great  beauty,  from  South  America. 
Flowers  rich  violet-blue.  Introduced  to  Europe  by  Mr. 
Linden,  of  Belgium. 

PiTTOspoKUM  FLAvuM  (Yellow). — The  Pittosporuras 
are  all  line-foliaged  plants,  but  generally  small  Bowers. 
In  this  species  the  flowers  are  large  individually,  and 
are  produced  profusely  at  the  end  of  the  shoots,  in  large 
heads,  in  the  manner  of  a  Laurustinus.  Colour  a  lively 
yellow.  Native  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  and 
will,  probably,  prove  hardy  south  of  London.  It  is  a 
noble  plant  for  a  conservative  wall,  or  a  glass-covered 
passage,  like  that  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

PsAMMiTis  I’ENDULiFLORA  (Droopiiig-flowered) . — This 
is  a  really  handsome  plant  from  Venezuela.  It  is  a  stove 
shrub  in  winter,  but  will  thrive  and  flower  better  if 
placed  out-ofdoors,  near  a  south  wall,  in  summer.  (I 
have  caused  many  otherwise  shy-flowering  stove  shrubs 
to  bloom,  by  this  method  of  exposing  them  to  the  full 
influence  of  the  sun  and  air).  Leaves  oval,  and 
dentated ;  flowers  in  whorls,  and  of  a  bright  crimson 
colour,  spotted  and  streaked  with  yellow  and  green. 

Rhexia  glandulosa  (Glauded). — The  Rhexias  are  a 
family  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Natural  Order  of 
Melastomaceae,  with  fleeting  blossoms,  chiefly  of  a  purple 
hue.  M.  glandulosa  is  a  new  species  lately  introduced 
from  Guatimala,  and,  unlike  its  congeners,  its  bloom 
is  more  prolonged,  rivalling  in  beauty  the  lovely  Pleroma 
elegans.  It  is  a  soft-wooded,  halfshrubby  plant,  with 
deeply-veined  leaves,  shining  green  on  the  upper  surface, 
and  bright  red  underneath.  The  stems  are  red  also, 
square  in  form,  and  covered  with  glandulous  hairs. 
The  flowers  are  large,  and  of  rich  purple  colour.  If  I 
am  not  very  much  mistaken,  this  will  prove  a  very 
worthy  plant;  and  as  it  is  easily  cultivated  and  in- 
?  creased  freely  by  cuttings,  it  will  soon  be  in  every 
I  oollection.  At  present,  I  believe,  it  is  only  in  the 
Chiswick  Gardens. 

Sabbatia  stellaris  (Starry). — A  greenhouse  perennial 
herbaceous  plant,  from  Virginia ;  flowered  first,  I  believe, 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore.  I  saw  it  in  flower 
there,  and  it  is  a  truly  beautiful  plant.  Flowers  tubular, 
with  a  spreading  border.  Colour  deep  rose,  with  a 
yellow,  distinct  eye,  produced  at  the  end  of  the  shoots. 
It  was  introduced  seven  years  ago,  but  is  yet  very  rare. 

Scutellaria  vilt.osa  (Hairy). — I  saw  this  fine  plant 
in  flower  at  Kew  this  summer,  and  a  fine  species  it  is, 
and  very  remarkable.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  covered 
with  whitish  hairs.  Flowers  in  spikes,  and  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet  colour.  It  is  a  remarkable  plant  even  among 
the  very  select.  Habit  dwarf  and  bushy.  A  desirable 
species.  Native  of  Peru. 

SciADocALYx  Warsewucsii  (Wai’sewic’s). — A  very  re¬ 
markable,  robust,  Gesneraceous  plant,  from  the  Isle  of 
Santa  Martha.  It  is  now  in  flower  in  the  Horticultural 
Society’s  Garden,  at  Chiswick.  The  plant  is  three  feet 
high,  with  four  or  five  stout  stems.  The  flowers  spring 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  stems  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves;  they  are  of  a  pale  scarlet  colour,  spotted  with 
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orauge.  It  is  a  large,  soft-leaved,  herbaceous  plant, 
dying  down  after  blooming.  The  circumstance  ot  its 
blooming  in  autumn  recommends  it  to  general  culture. 
It  flowers  when  in  a  small  state,  and  is  a  beautiful 
jdant. 

Seiago  nisTANs  (Distant-flowered). — This  is  neither 
new  nor  rare,  and  is  easily  ^^ropagated  ;  yet  it  is  not  so 
much  grown  as  it  deserves  to  be.  I  am  induced  to 
place  it  liere  for  the  sake  of  describing  the  beautiful 
plants  I  saw  at  Chiswick  a  few  days  ago.  When  I 
saw  them  at  a  distance,  I  really  thought  they  were 
some  kind  of  a  small-leaved  Fir-tree.  Mr.  Gordon 
manages  them  well.  He  trains  young  plants  with  a 
single  stem,  furnished  all  round  with  straight,  horizontal 
shoots  down  to  the  rims  of  the  pots.  They  then  form 
handsome  Cypress-like  plants,  and  must  be,  when  in 
flower,  still  more  ornamental.  As  they  flower  in  very 
early  spring,  they  are  then  very  neat  ornaments  in  the 
greenhouse.  I  have  seen  the  plant  in  various  collec¬ 
tions,  but  they,  generally,  were  straggling,  unsightly 
bushes ;  but  at  Chiswick,  even  when  not  in  bloom, 
they  are  very  handsome  plants.  Every  cultivator  that 
has  a  plant  or  two  should  adopt  the  jtyramidal  mode 
of  training  them.  They  will  well  reward  him  for  his 
trouble.  T.  Appleby. 

(To  he  conthmed.') 


GARDEN  WALKS  AND  THEIR  FORMATION. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  that  no  feature  in  a  garden 
gives  more  gratification  than  a  good  walk  ;  for,  both  in 
appearance  aud  in  utility,  a  really  good  pathway  is 
second  to  notl)ing  the  garden  contains.  Consequently, 
the  amateur  who  wishes  to  excel  in  any  portion  of  his 
garden  produce  must  remember,  that  the  value,  or 
quality,  of  the  articles  in  question  is  much  enhanced  by 
their  being  approached  by  a  good,  hard,  smooth  road¬ 
way,  clean  in  all  weathers.  This,  unfortunately,  is  not 
the  case  everywhere;  the  indiflferent  quality  of  the 
materials  of  which  walks  are  often  made,  and,  not 
nnfrequently,  the  injudicious  way  in  which  they  are 
used,  tend  much  to  render  them  uncomfortable  to  walk 
upon,  as  well  as  unsightly  to  look  at.  The  article 
“  Walks”  seems  to  want  as  much  reformation  as  many 
of  the  other  matters  on  which  the  public,  at  the  present 
time,  have  been  told  where  abuses  exist ;  and  as  our 
public  gardens  and  promenades  are  all  more  or  less 
attractive,  in  accordance  with  the  good,  or  indifferent, 
thoroughfares  which  intersect  them,  the  amateur  will, 
probably,  learn  a  little  by  seeing  what  is  good,  and 
rejecting  what  is  not;  unfortunately  for  him,  one  of  the 
best  reasons  for  the  public  gardens’ walks  being  so  good, 
is  their  being  so  much  used,  while  his  own,  if  it  be  a 
private  place,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  so  well 
occupied.  This  refers  to  such  walks  where  gravel  and 
similar  substances  form  the  top  covering,  and  the 
surface  is  to  be  formed  of  them  when  they  become 
consolidated  into  a  smooth  state.  Where  this  can  be 
done,  and  the  walk  kept  so,  there  needs  no  improvement; 
for  the  small  stones  forming  the  gravel,  fixing  themselves 
into  the  finer  matter,  become  a  sort  of  miniature 
pavement,  more  or  less  hard,  as  the  materials  used  may 
be;  and  as  each  successive  shower  of  rain  tends  to 
wash  the  tops  of  such  small  stones,  the  dirt,  or  finer 
particles  will  wash  in  between.  This  is  all  very  well 
in  damp  weather,  but  when  a  dry  season  sets  in,  and  the 
binding  matter  incapable  of  keeping  the  small  stones 
in  their  places,  the  path  then  becomes  as  uncomfortable 
as  anything  well  can  be,  for  it  is  like  walking  on  a  bed 
of  marbles.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  some  sea-port 
1  towns,  where  walks,  or  i)romeuades,  are  formed  of  the 
;  shingle  found  on  the  sea-shore,  which,  as  I  have  just 


said,  is  all  very  well  in  wet  weather,  but  is  very  bad  in 
summer. 

Now,  though  of  late  years  a  vast  improvement  on 
our  public  thoroughfares  has  been  accomplished  by 
asphalting  them,  and  the  latest  improvements  that  way 
leave  little  to  wish  for,  save  that  it  could  be  done  at  less 
expense,  an  item  which  may,  no  doubt,  be  considerably 
reduced,  when  practice  has  brought  it  to  bear  on  the 
many  purposes  it  may  be  applied  to  ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  amateur  of  humble  means,  who  has  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  of  garden  walk  to  make,  must  adopt  some 
less  expensive  system  for  all,  except  some  portion  near 
his  premises,  which  his  builder  and  he  may  consult 
upon ;  and,  as  walk-making  materials  cannot  be  imported 
far  without  great  cost,  we  advise  him  to  turn  everything 
he  has  at  home  to  the  best  account.  Stone,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  generally  exists ;  or,  where  not,  brick 
bats  or  other  hard  materials,  as  clinkers,  the  refuse  of 
iron  works,  or  anything  that  way,  will  do  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  walk,  which  need  not  exceed  the  depth  of 
four  or  five  inches  in  any  case,  neither  ought  it  to  be 
less,  as  worms  are  apt  to  work  up  tlirough  where  too 
shallow  ;  but  it  may  be  as  deep  as  you  like  where  there 
is  material  enough  to  fill  it  in  with,  which  is  often  the 
case  where  buildings  have  been  recently  put  up,  and  the 
waste  matter  lying  about.  A  quantity  of  lime,  or 
mortar  rubbish,  is  useful,  as  likely  to  keep  the  worms 
out  of  the  way ;  and  where  lime  is  very  cheap,  and  the 
hard,  pebbly  stones  of  the  sea-coast  have  to  be  used  as 
a  surface  material,  the  best  way  would  be,  after  forming 
the  foundation,  and  making  it  as  smooth  as  you  can,  to 
sift  a  quantity  of  the  shingle  so  as  to  have  the  body  of 
it  as  near  one  size  as  possible,  say  from  a  boy’s  marble  to 
that  of  a  walnut.  Lime  being  pounded  dry,  and  mixed 
with  these  stones  and  water,  it  might  be  laid  on  as 
quickly  as  jmssible,  taking  care  so  to  lay  it  as  not  to  have 
to  disturb  it  afterwards ;  but  before  it  is  dry,  scatter 
on  the  top  some  smaller  gravel  and  sharp  sand,  which, 
sinking  into  the  space  left  by  the  lime  receding,  will 
give  the  walk  a  more  smooth  and  agreeable  face.  This 
is  “  concreting  ”  walks,  in  the  garden  fashion ;  builder’s 
concrete  is  somewhat  different;  but  as  this  is  much 
too  tedious  and  expensive  for  the  majority  of  walks, 
where  much  is  to  do,  I  would  advise  the  bottom  to  be 
laid  with  such  things  as  can  be  had,  and  the  top  formed 
as  smooth  as  well  can  be,  aud  well  rolled,  adding  some 
substance  at  top  that  will  form  a  smooth  surface,  firm 
and  binding.  In  some  instances,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  use  a  sort  of  loamy  matter,  where  the  other  things 
were  all  more  or  less  sandy;  but  this  must  not  be  done 
too  much,  otherwise  the  porosity  of  the  walk  is  destroyed, 
Avhich  it  is  imprudent  to  do,  as  it  is  better  when  all  the 
rain  which  falls  on  a  walk  is  allowed  to  percolate 
through  it  rather  than  run  off,  or  stand  on  it  (as  I  have 
seen  some  do)  until  it  evaporates ;  therefore,  it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  add  so  much  adhesive  matter  as  would 
entirely  prevent  wet  passing  through,  unless  as  in  the 
case  of  concreting  aljove,  which  can  only  be  done  in 
certain  places';  for,  as  we  all  know  that  rain-water  must 
have  an  exit  somewhere,  and  it  had  better  be  allowed  to 
sink  into  and  down  through  a  walk  than  stand  or  run 
along  its  surface,  as  mischief  enough  is  done  when  the 
the  latter  is  adopted,  and  heavy  thunder  showers  occur. 
But  supposing  a  tolerably  hard  surface  to  be  formed, 
and  also  of  the  proper  height  for  a  walk  to  be,  or  very 
nearly  so,  the  surfacing  substance  1  propose  to  add  will 
take  up  very  little  space  indeed. 

It  is  now  some  time  since  I  recommended,  in  The 
Cottage  Gardener,  the  use  of  half-decayed  cockle 
shells,  as  the  prettiest  and  cleanest  substance  for  coating 
the  surface  of  walks,  and  a  more  lengthened  experience 
has  confirmed  me  in  that  opinion,  where  they  are  to  be 
had  reasonably,  and  where  the  best  gravel  is  scarce. 
Observe,  1  say  the  best  gravel,  which,  1  admit,  shells  may 
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be  second  to.  Bat  the  great  value  of  sliells  is  tlieir 
comfort  for  walking  on,  because  they  quickly  become 
broken  down  to  the  size  of  coarse  bran,  and  in  that 
state  form  an  easy,  agreeable  substance  for  the  feet,  are 
quite  as  clean  in  wet  weather  as  in  dry,  and,  on  the 
whole,  more  Qrm  after  rain  than  at  any  other  time,  each 
shower  also  helps  to  wash  them  whiter  ;  and  though  in 
places  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  traffic  they  get  ground 
down  into  a  sort  of  grey  dust,  their  appearance  in  that 
condition  is  not  bad,  and  a  few  more  scattered  over  the 
place  again  restores  the  colour.  Another  advantage 
1  in  such  a  walk,  is  that  weeds  can  be  removed  with 
I  less  expense  than  in  most  others,  for  the  walk  can  be 
hoed  over  without  any  detriment  to  it,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  gravel,  which  tears  up,  and  rarely  sets  down 
I  again  nicely;  whereas,  the  Dutch  hoe,  in  the  hands  of  an 
ordinary  labourer,  will  go  over  a  great  breadth  of  walks 
in  a  dry  day,  and  a  blunt-toothed  rake,  or  switch  broom, 
will  level  it  in  quickly;  the  weeds  w'e  suppose  to  be  dried 
up  and  nowhere  to  be  seen.  And  as  weeds  are  to  be 
met  with  everywhere,  save  in  those  crowded  thorough¬ 
fares  where  they  have  not  room  to  grow,  an  easy  way  of 
getting  rid  of  them  is  of  some  consequence,  as  I  here  ^ 
confess  I  am  no  advocate  for  the  salting,  or  poisoning 
process,  recommended  by  some  parties,  for  1  have  never 
yet  seen  it  satisfactorily  done  ;  either  it  has  failed  in 
accomplishing  its  purpose,  or  the  edgings  have  been 
killed  as  well  as  the  weeds;  and  as  hot-water  and  salt  are 
both  expensive  items,  I  prefer  the  old-fashioned  mode  of 
hard  labour  instead  ;  for  we  all  know,  a  weed  killed  by 
poison  remains  still  where  it  was  growing  until  it  de¬ 
cays;  its  appearance  in  that  condition  being,  on  the 
whole,  worse  than  when  alive;  and  I  know  that  a  mode¬ 
rate  salting  only  once  performed  increases  fertility, — 
weeds,  &c.,  being  more  plentiful  next  crop ;  and,  as 
stated  above,  the  “  Shell-cased  walk,”  allowing  the  hoe 
to  be  used  without  injury  to  the  walk  (the  next  shower 
making  all  right  again),  that  very  important  matter  is  a 
strong  recommendation  in  its  favour. 

In  hilly  districts,  where  there  is  a  difficulty  in  conso¬ 
lidating  a  walk  to  resist  floods  of  water,  a  sort  of  con¬ 
crete  bottom  has  been  used  by  many,  composed,  as 
above,  of  lime  and  stone ;  still  the  surfacing  material  is 
likely  to  get  deranged  ;  the  only  remedy  for  this  is  to 
have  as  many  side  openings  as  possible  in  walks  of  this 
description.  I  have  holes,  about  four  feet  deep,  dug  in 
the  ground  at  intervals,  and  about  a  foot  and  half  from 
the  edge  of  the  walk.  This  is  cased  over  with  wood, 
and  the  earth  and  turf  over  that,  a  four-inch  drain-pipe 
communicates  with  the  edgings  of  the  walk,  so  that  it 
receives  the  flow  of  water  which  the  porous  nature  of 
the  ground  quickly  disperses.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
considerable  deposit  of  sand,  &c.,  but  as  these  holes  are  ' 
generally  under  turf,  they  can  be  examined  once  every  | 
two  or  three  years,  and  the  sand  removed,  and  turf,  &c.,  : 
replaced  as  before ;  and  they  preserve  the  walks  very 
much,  the  mouth  of  the  drain-pipe  being  no  great  eye¬ 
sore,  less  so,  I  think,  then  a  grating  which  does  not  at  all 
times  act.  However,  it  is  advisable  to  have  tliese  outlets 
pretty  numerous,  and  where  the  ground  is  not  naturally 
porous,  some  drain  or  other  underground  channel  must 
be  made  to  take  the  water  oft',  the  design  being  to  get 
it  as  fast  away  as  it  collects. 

Where  walks  have  to  be  formed  in  a  stiff,  retentive 
soil,  or  impervious  clay,  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stone-work  foundation  ought  to  be  made  sloping  from 
the  two  sides  into  the  centre,  so  that  the  middle  may 
I  form  a  sort  of  valley,  in  which  a  drain  must  be  inserted, 
j  at  least  a  foot  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  such  walk  ;  and 
'  whether  drain-pipes  or  stones  be  used,  there  ought  to 
I  be  nothing  but  stone,  or  similar  drainage,  over  it;  and 
i  the  outlet  to  such  drains  ought  at  all  times  to  be  open 
and  free ;  this  will  tend  to  keep  such  walks  dry  and 
I  comfortable ;  such  walks  ought,  also,  to  have  an  extra 


depth  of  foundation  matter,  and  care  taken  that  nothing 
of  an  impervious  nature  gets  into  it  in  the  making ;  the 
object  being  to  let  the  water  pass  through  the  walk  until 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  clay  bottom,  which,  being 
shaped  like  the  central  valley  of  a  double-roofed  house, 
the  water  runs  down  each  side  into  the  gutter,  and  is 
then  carried  off  to  some  suitable  place  ;  the  top  material  I 
being  gravel,  or  shells,  as  above,  and  not,  by  any  means, 
concrete  or  asphalte;  which,  however  suitable  in  some 
places,  is  not  so  in  a  clayey,  impervious*soil,  where  there 
is  little  or  no  descent.  But  as  asphalte  can  be  used  in 
many  cases  to  great  advantage,  and  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  is  much  used  for  public  thoroughfares,  I  will,  at  an 
early  opportunity,  return  to  it.  J.  Ronsox. 


NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 

THE  FRUIT  EXHIBITION. 

In  noticing  the  prospectus  issued  in  the  spring  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Horticultural  Exhibition  in  the  I 
Champs  Klysees,  wliile  the  preparations  were  yet  in  pro-  \ 
gress,  I  stated  that  the  display  of  fruit  would,  most  probably,  j 
be  more  than  usually  extensive,  yp  to  the  last  week  of  j 
September,  however,  there  were  but  few  signs  of  my  expecta¬ 
tions  being  fully  realized.  But  within  the  last  ten  days  a  , 
wonderful  cjiange  has  been  effected  in  tliis  department. 
Now,  several  houses  and  tents  are  exclusively  occupied  with  ! 
the  contributions  of  provincial  Societies  and  fruit-growers. 
The  raised  sloping  banks,  or  beds  of  earth,  on  which  the 
plants  foi'merly  stood,  have  been  neatly  covered  with  a  layer  i 
of  moss,  and  on  this  the  numerous  collections,  comprising  j 
several  hundred  varieties,  and  thousands  of  sam]des,  have  ' 
been  laid  in  plates,  and  all  legibly  labelled.  There  is  a  , 
decided  preponderance  of  Bears,  Beaches,  Blums,  and  : 
Nectarines.  One  exhibitor  has  even  sent  a  curious  col-  | 
lection  of  Crabs  and  Quinces.  It  is  no  longer  one  or  two  | 
fruit- growei’s  round  Bails  who  sustain  the  burden  and  lieat  ' 
of  the  day ;  a  considerable  number  of  eminent  growers,  in  j 
distant  parts  of  France,  have  also  come  forward  in  their  j 
pomological  strength,  .and  emptied  their  cornucopias  in  the  , 
lap  of  the  central  Society.  The  result  has  l)een  such  a  j 
display  as  is  seldom,  if  ever,  seen.  Nearly  every  department  j 
in  France  lias  contributed,  and  some  of  the  best  collections  j 
li.ave  come  from  places  situated  at  a  great  distance,  as  Bor-  ! 
deaux,  in  the  dep.artment  of  tlie  Gironde,  which  is  bounded  I 
by  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  Havre,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  ! 
Seine,  on  the  English  Channel;  Drome,  near  the  river  i 
Rhone,  on  the  Mediterranean;  Loire,  near  the  preceding;  i 
Ardeche,  in  the  same  direction ;  Toulouse,  in  the  Haute 
Garrone,  close  to  the  I’yrenees;  Nancy,  in  the  Meurthe,  on  i 
the  eastern  frontier;  Lyons,  on  the  Rhone;  JMontreuil,  a  ■ 
famed  fruit-growing  place  ne.ar  the  English  Channel.  Tlie  i 
other  departments  near  the  capital  are  also  more  or  less  j 
represented.  Now  there  is  but  little  to  notice  with  respect  j 
to  plants  or  flowers,  though  the  garden  is  still  gay  with  , 
Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums,  Erythrinas,  Gladioli,  and  Bome- 
granates.  Everybody  is  taken  up  with  the  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Of  Melons,  Gourds,  Bumpkins,  and  Cucumbers, 
the  number  is  greater  than  evei-,  and  three  or  four  long 
borders  are  entirely  occupied  with  this  class.  Some  of  the 
larger  samples  are  not  much  less  than  three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  several  sorts  are  remarkable  for  their  peculiar  forms,  or 
varied  colours. 

Viewed  as  a  wdiole,  the  Exhibition  may  now  be  considered 
not  only  as  a  horticultural  museum,  in  which  plants,  tiow'ers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  may  be  seen,  but  everything  which 
in  anyway  can  relate  to  them,  whether  for  the  garden  or 
field.  And  it  is  surely  to  be  desired  that  something  of  the 
same  kind  were  established  in  every  large  town,  not  only  in 
France,  but  in  England  also.  At  all  events,  I  should  hope 
that  the  directors  of  the  Jardin  des  I'l.antes  here,  which  is 
properly  called  the  IMuseum  of  Natural  History,  will  be  now 
disposed  to  do  something,  in  order  to  secure  a  place  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  their  spacious  galleries.  Are  these 
not  as  much  a  part  of  natural  history  as  plants  and  flowers  ? 
Or  are  they  less  suited  for  exhibition  in  a  public  garden 
than  geological  specimens  ?  It  is  true  that  there  is  what  is  , 
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called  a  fniit-nursory  atlached  to  the  Garden  of  PlantH, 
hut  tills  is  not  imldic,  and  it  is  more  I’or  the  nse  of  tlie 
Professor,  when  he  gives  liis  lectures  on  pruning  and  train¬ 
ing,  than  for  comparing  and  idenlifying  varieties  of  fruit. 
This  departmeiit  of  tlie  garden,  wliirh  is  of  nmiuestionahle 
utility,  so  far  as  it  goes,  was  founded  so  far  hack  as  17  02, 
under  the  ministry  of  M.  Poland.  The  young  trees — two 
of  every  sort — wch’e  obtained  from  the  famed  nurseries  of 
Vitry  and  Chari  rouse,  in  the  south  of  Prance.  Prom  tlie 
same  establishments,  Duhaniol  is  said  to  have  obtained  his 
materials  for  his.  celebrated  work  on  fj'uit-ti'ees,  entitled, 
Trinti:  des  Arbres  FniUicrs. 

Put  to  return  to  tlie  fruit  exhibition.  Though  I  cannot 
send  you  anything  like  a  full  reiiort,  1  sliall  notice  one  or  two 
of  the  [irincipal  collections,  beginning  with  the  Grapes  of 
I  Al.  Parhot,  of  Paris.  Here  there  are  several  varieties,  whicli 
I  attract  particular  notice  from  their  small  size,  being  even 
smaller  than  peas,  hut  rpiite  ripe,  and  well  coloured.  Theie 
are,  besides,  some  sorts  which  are  remarkahle  for  their 
unusually  (dongated  form.  One  of  these,  called  (Joriiichon 
blaiic,  is  fully  an  inch  long,  no  more  than  a  rpiarter-of-an- 
incli  thick  at  the  middle,  and  taiiering  at  both  extremities  : 
this  is  a  white  variety,  and  the  llavour  is  said  to  be  good. 
Coniichnn  is  a  small  variety  of  Cucumber,  used  hero  for 
pickling,  and  no  doubt  Coniichon  blaiic  has  been  so  named 
from  its  having  something  of  the  same  form.  Among  the 
larger  sorts,  there  are  s»jae  excolhmt  samples  of  ChusnU(s  de 
Fonlainbt'cnii,  a  popular  AYhite  Grape,  plentiful  in  the 
markets  at  present;  Bourdclais  hatij'  is  a  heautiftd  black 
variety;  Oras  rebior  dc  Marne,  dark  red,  is  remarkable  for 
its  large,  oval  form;  Gros  damns  is  a  first  rate  black  sort; 
FrankenthnI,  in  the  way  of  Black  Ilambnryh,  and  1  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  that,  as  seen  here,  this  is  the  same  variety. 
The  fruit  shown  by  M.  Parhot  is  exceedingly  well  swelled 
and  bloomed.  I  shall  just  add  one  more,  Chasalas  Napoleon, 
a  beautiful,  large,  oval,  white  variety.  AI.  Jaeaiuet  has,  among 
others,  a  good  sample  of  Chasalas  blanc,  grown  in  the  open 
ground.  Aliscellaneous  collections  have  been  contributed 
by  AI.  Poret  and  AI.  Courtier,  two  of  the  principal  fririt- 
merchants  of  Paris;  also,  by  AI,  Poyer  and  AI.  Thuillier,  of 
Amiens. 

One  of  the  largest  collections  of  Pears  and  Apples  has 
been  sent  by  the  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Angers.  The  samples  are  all  neatlj'^  arranged  and  named. 
So)ne  of  the  varieties  of  Pears  are  uncommonly  largo,  and 
well  ripened,  as  Belle  Anyevine  in  the  way  of  the  JJuchesse 
d'Anyouleme,  but  much  larger;  some  of  the  samples  measure 
fully  six  inches  in  length,  and  nearly  five  inches  thick; 
Galebasse  royal,  a  copper-coloured  variety,  at  least  seven 
inches  long,  and  proportionably  thick  near  the  base.  Others, 
as  Bateau  yris,  Cure,  Bcurre  Clairyeau,  and  Belle  de  Lorieut, 
may  likewise  be  named  in  the  same  category.  Bateau  //ris 
is  a  dark  green  Pear,  and  rather  round  and  full  than  long. 
Another  good  collection,  shown  by  AI.  Catilland,  contains 
some  good  samples  of  Louis  bonne  d'Avrauches,  a  pretty 
crimson-tinted  Pear;  Tlcan-c  iSpcacc,  somewhat  in  the  same 
way;  St.  Germain,  yris,  a  large  greenish  sort;  Bcurre  may- 
uijique,  and  other  esteemed  varieties. 

In  the  collection  of  AI.  Lioret,  of  Sceaux,  are  several 
varieties  of  Peaches,  all  of  good  size  and  colour.  These  are 
Bourdine  de  Narbonne,  Miynonuc  tardive  (Lepjcre),  Chevreuse 
bon  ouvricr,  and  Galande  tardive.  The  last  is  also  called 
here  Noire  de  Montrcuil,  and  it  has  been  somewhat  abundant 
this  autumn.  At  present,  there  is  no  lack  of  it  and  one  or 
two  otliers  in  the  markets  of  Paris.  Put  there  is  also  a 
good  deal  of  small,  unripe  fruit,  the  names  of  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain. 

In  AT.  Lioret’s  collection  of  Pears,  the  principal  sorts  m'o 
Louise  Bonne,  Belle  Auyevine,  Basse  Colmar  dore,  Duchessc 
d'Anyouleme,  and  Cure,  all  very  large  and  well-ripened 
fruit. 

In  the  collection  shown  by  AI.  Dupny  Jarnaiil  there  are 
some  tine  samples  of  Coe's  Golden,  Drop  Plum,  and  one  or  two 
smaller  dark  red  sorts ;  also,  several  varieties  of  I’each,  as 
Tardive  d'Fsse  and  Pcchc  dc  Boulez  (?).  These  are  parti¬ 
cularly  well  grown.  Of  Pears,  the  more  noticeable  varieties 
arc  Belle  de  Ftandres,  or  Belle  de  Bruxelles,  rich-coloured 
Iruit;  Beurre  d'Anianlis  and  B.  Spence,  There  is,  besides,  a 
good  assortment  of  Ap])lcs,  among  which  may  bo  named 
Emperor  Alexandre,  a  large,  red-streaked  variety;  Belle 


.Tosephine,  equally  fine ;  and  several  Beinetlcs.  AI.  J ulian 
Pageat  has  also  cxliibited  an  excellent  collection  of  Pears 
and  Apples,  including,  among  tlie  former.  Bon  Chretien 
d'hiver,  Cure,  and  Beurre  d’Anianlis.  A  second  collection, 
sent  by  the  Society  of  Angers,  contains  some  line  examples 
of  Grapes  and  Plums.  Al.  Leroy,  also  of  Angers,  has  a  very 
large  collection,  containing  several  hundred  varieties.  The 
Directors  of  the  Ecole  lm]ieri(d  d’AgriculLure,  at  Grignon, 
have  sent  an  extensive  collectioTi  of  Alelons,  Gourds,  roots, 
and  other  ju'oducts  of  the  gmden  and  farm.  These  occupy 
the  whole  of  a  largo  tent.  Another  tent,  nearly  as  large, 
has  been  filled  with  Apples  and  l*ears,  sent  by  AlAI.  Jamin 
and  Dnrand. 

Gf  AT’getablcs,  generally,  and  particularly  of  Alelons, 
Gourds,  and  Pumpkins,  there  is  an  admirable  display. 
The  ju’incipal  exhibitors  in  this  class  are  AI.  ATlmoriu,  of 
Paris;  AI.  Longlois,  of  Vaugirard ;  AI.  Pedde,  of  the  same 
place;  and  AI.  Lemotheux,  near  Pordeaux.  Py-the-by,  1 
learn,  on  very  good  authority,  that  the  directors  in  the  bo¬ 
tanical  department  of  the  Garden  of  ITants  contemplate 
publishing  a  largo  illustrated  work  on  the  oixler  of  Cuairbi- 
taccee,  with  special  reference  to  the  fruit.  Upwards  of  three 
hundred  coloured  figures  have  been  already  prepared,  nearly 
all  of  the  natural  size.  Some  considerable  time  must  elapse, 
however,  before  the  literary  part  of  such  an  undertaking 
can  be  completed. 

There  is  but  little  to  be  said  respecting  the  plants  and 
flowers  of  the  Exhibition.  There  is  a  brilliant  display  of 
cut  Dahlias  in  what  is  called  tlie  Chinese  Pavillion.  The 
greenhouse  jdants  have  all  been  taken  away  to  make  room 
for  the  fruit.  The  stove  and  aquarium  are  now'  the  only 
houses  in  which  a  few  solitary  llowers  are  to  be  seen.  The 
Vii  toria  has  continued  flowering  at  intervals  since  the  22nd 
of  August.  The  leaves  at  present  ai’e  only  about  four  feet 
in  diameter.  There  are,  also,  several  pretty  Nymphxas  in 
flower;  and,  on  the  whole,  this  house,  considering  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  season,  is  well  worth  a  visit.  In  tlie  stove  there 
are  several  noticeable  Orchids  in  Hower.  In  the  collections 
of  AlAI.  Thibaut  and  Ketleer,  the  best  are  JErides  suavissi- 
mum,  Catllcya  Ilarrisonii,  Dendrobium  chrysanthum,  Banda 
tricolor,  and  Miltonia  Morrellinna.  The  Milionia  is  a  small 
plant,  with  one  largo  and  beautiful  flower.  AI.  Chantin  has 
the  pretty  Burlinytonia  decora,  Calanlhe  masuca ,  Zyyopetalum 
intermedium,  well  flowered,  Maxilluria  picla,  and  a  well-grown 
plant  of  Miltonia  Morrclliana,  having  seven  flow'ers.  AVith 
this  collection,  are  three  or  four  plants  of  Bilberyia  splendens. 
AI.  ITlomme,  Ecolo  do  Alediciue,  has  good  examples  of 
Vanda  ccerulea  and  Lcelia  cinnabarina,  ytilh  one  or  two  others 
of  less  merit.  AI.  Leroy,  of  Passy,  near  Paris,  has  shown  a 
beautiful  Odontoylossum  yrande.  In  the  same  house,  there 
is  a  large  bushy  plant  of  Cassia  yrandijlora,  profusely  flowered, 
belonging  to  Al.  Pel^,  of  the  Rue  do  Loureme,  Paris.  A 
little  in  front  of  this  house  there  is  a  beautiful  clump 
arranged  in  the  circular  manner;  and  it  may  be  worth 
while  just  to  name  the  plants  of  which  it  is  composed. 
About  six  feet  of  the  centre  are  filled  with  Dahlias.  Then 
there  is  a  broad  circle  of  well-flowered  Pomegranates.  The 
second  circle  is  composed  of  I’elargoniums,  and  the  third 
and  last  circle  of  AYhite  Heaths. 

In  the  markets  there  is  always  a  good  supply  of  flowers, 
especially  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums,  Amronicas,  Heaths, 
CrasBulas,  Alyrtles,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Phloxes,  Pomegra¬ 
nates,  and  young  Orange-trees;  the  last  loaded  with  small 
fruit.  AYith  these  may  be  also  named  Roses,  Gladioli, 
Pansies,  Nasturtiums,  Eignonia  scandens,  Cobea  scandens, 
and  African  Alarygolds.  The  bouquets  are  composed  chiefly 
of  Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums,  with  a  mixture  of  Heaths, 
Pansies  and  Pinks,  white  and  ged.  1  have  lately  seen  a  style 
of  bouquet  which,  if  it  is  not  new,  is  by  no  means  common. 
Three  or  foirr  raised  AYhite  Heaths,  in  spikes,  are  placed  at 
certam  distances  in  the  second  or  third  circle,  witli  their 
tops  tied  together  right  over  the  central  flower,  which,  in 
this  case,  is  usually  a  Rose ;  then  a  large  Pansy  is  placed 
on  the  top,  and  in  this  way  the  string  with  which  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  tlie  Heaths  are  tied  together  is  concealed.  This 
little  additional  touch  does  not  interfere  with  the  usual 
formation  or  general  effect  of  the  bouquet;  and  though, 
perhaps,  it  can  only  be  called  a  whim,  it  is  pretty  enough, 
and  may  be  adiqffed  in  the  way  of  variety  with  advantage. 
The  Heaths  raised  and  tied  in  this  w'ay  form,  as  it  were,  a 
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,  sort  of  cupola,  or  dome,  tlie  summit  of  which  is  about  five 
iiiclics  above  the  general  surface  of  the  bouquet. 

'  The  weather  for  the  last  fortnight  has  been  somewhat 
I  chilly  and  wet,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  he  disagreeable ; 

'  and,  indeed,  after  having  had  more  than  two  months  very 
I  warm  and  dry,  most  people  are  well  satisfied  with  the 
'  change. 

I  The  last  accounts  from  tlie  provinces  are  particularly 
!  cheering.  The  Vine  crop,  as  reported  in  dilforeut  (piarters, 
j  far  and  near,  is  by  no  means  so  deficient  as  was  supposed, 
1  if,  indeed,  it  is  less  abundant  than  usual ;  but  all  accounts 
'  agi'ce  as  to  the  superior  quality  of  tlie  fruit.  Potatoes,  it  is 
I  stated,  are  unusually  abundant  and  good.  In  the  different 
departments  from  which  reports  have  been  received,  neither 
Grapes  nor  Potatoes  have  been  attacked  with  disease  this 
year.  The  late  occasional  showers  have  been  very  beneficial 
to  the  country,  and  the  field  and  garden  operations  have 
been  prosecuted  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 
Vegetables,  in  particular,  as  well  as  the  common  kinds  of 
fruit,  are  plentiful  in  the  markets  of  Paris  ;  and  though  the 
returns  show  a  deficiency  of  grain,  as  compared  with  former 
years,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  seven  millions  of  quarters,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  with  open  ports,  and  other  resources,  no  great 
dearth  of  provisions  will  be  felt  during  the  winter  and  spring. 

October  10th.  P.  F.  Keui. 


THE  PINK  IVY-LEAVED  CLIMBING 
GERANIUM. 

I  AM  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Beaton,  in  his  article  on  the 
Crystal  Palace,  in  the  October  number  of  The  Cottage 
Gardener,  page  2,  has  explained  the  difference  between  the 
Pink  Ivy-leaf  Climbing  Geranium,  to  which  he  has  given 
the  correct  n&me,  “  Fe/nrfjoitium  lateripcs  rnsevin"  and  the 
Bedding  Pink  Ivy-leaf,  “  Ailon’s  Fclargoninin  jieltatum,''  ns  I 
was  very  ’nearly,  through  ignorance,  throwing  away  kome 
cuttings  sent  to  me  of  the  former  ;  and  which,  though  an 
(dd  plant,  is  now  rather  scarce.  My  cuttings  were  rescued 
for  me  by  a  friend  who  was  with  me,  a  first- rate  gardener,  and 
who  pointed  out  my  mistake;  but  although  I  w'as  so  fortu- 
naie,  others  may  not  bo  equally  so,  and,  without  Mr.  Beaton’s 
explanation,  might  be  led  into  the  same  error,  which  I  am 
sure  they  would  greatly  regret,  could  they  see  the  beautiful 
clfect  produced  by  Pelargonium  Intcripes  roscum  in  the  Con¬ 
servatory  at  Lady  Louisa  Cavendish’s  in  Derbyshire,  where  it 
covers  the  back  wall,  and  forms  hanging  wreaths  across  the 
roof,  with  a  profusion  of  foliage  and  bright  pink  flowers ;  and 
was,  I  hear,  growing  so  luxuriantly  that  it  had  to  he  greatly 
cut  hack  this  year,  to  admit  the  sun  into  the  conservatory. 
It  .also  grows  in  great  perfection  at  Lady  Southampton’s 
lovely  place  at  Whittlebury,  and  in  the  beautiful  garden  at 
Compton  Place.  Nursery  g.ardeners  should  procure  a 
liberal  supply  of  it,  and  ofi'er  it  on  reasonable  terms  for 
greenhouse  wall-climbei’s,  as  it  is  far  more  effective  under 
glass  than  the  white  Ivy-leaved  variety. — Friend. 


“THE  BRITISH  WORKMAN.” 

Under  this  title  have  appeared  nine  monthly  penny 
numbers  of  a  most  excellent  work,  calculated  to  elevate  the 
character  and  promote  all  the  interests  of  the  workmen  in 
evei’y  trade.  The  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  eight  or 
ten  in  each  number,  are  very  .artistically  executed ;  and, 
altogether,  it  is  a  periodical  worthy  of  unreserved  com- 
memlation. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  of  the  numbers  : — 

“Queen  Victoria  and  the  Scotchman. —  A  ple.asing 
incident  recently  transpired  in  one  of  the  Scotch  Law  Courts, 
which  will  secure  for  our  Queen  many  a  hearty  cheer  from 
British  sons  of  toil.  It  ajipears  that  a  mason  from  Bal¬ 
moral  was  being  examined  as  a  witness  before  the  jurj', 
when  the  presiding  judge  spoke  rather  sharply  to  the  hard- 
toiling  Scotchman,  who,  although  probably  very  expeditious 
in  dressing  stones,  was  somewhat  slow  in  addressing  the 
court.  In  reply,  tlie  man  said,  ‘  Just  allow  me  totak’  time, 
my  lord,  I’m  no  accustomed  to  sic’  a  company.’  On  leaving 
the  box,  the  mason  said  to  the  bystandei-s,  ‘  The  Queen  has 
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been  to  my  hut,  and  she  speaks  pleasantly,  and  draws  pretty 
pictures  for  the  bairns.  1  would  far  ratlier  speak  to  the 
Queen  than  to  yon  chap  wi’  the  big  wig.’ 

“Long  live  Queen  Victoria!  who,  although  swaying  the 
sceptre  over  dominions  in  every  jiart  of  the  world,  is  not 
above  leaving  the  gaiety  of  palace  life,  and,  entering  the 
cottage  of  a  working  man,  is  found  drawing  ^  inciiires  for  the 
bairns.’  " 


VERBENA  BLUEBEARD. 

I  OBSERVED,  recently  in  your  notices  to  correspondents 
in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  some  allusion  made  (to  the 
Verbena  sent  out  under  the  name  of  Bluebeard.  Allow  me 
to  say,  that  there  must  surely  have  been  some  mistake  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sending  out  of  this  plant,  as^  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  blue,  although  it  was  represented  to  be  so.  And, 
what  is  still  more  strange,  it  is  identical  with  another  well- 
known  old  variety,  sent  out  several  years  since,  under  the 
name  of  Paquin,  or  M.  Paquiii.  I  have  now  the  so-called 
Bluebeard  and  Paquin  growing  quite  near  tq'each  other,  and 
no  one  can  perceive  that  they  differ  in  the  slightest  degree. 
— r.  G. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

CARDENINC. 

WINTER  TREATMENT  OF  GLADIOLI. 

“A  tivo  years’  subscriber  to  The  Cottage  Gardener 
would  feel  much  obliged  for  some  information  regarding  the 
culture  of  Gladioli.  She  had  some  bulbs  for  the  first  time, 
last  year,  which  blossomed  beautifully ;  they  were  left  in  the 
ground  for  the  winter,  well  protected  against  frost,  and  came 
up  again  in  the  spring,  but  afterwards  dwindled  away,  and 
never  blossomed.  Should  tho  bulbs  bo  taken  up  for  the 
winter  ?  and  if  so,  when  ought  they  to  be  planted  ?  Any 
hints  as  to  their  culture  will  greatly  oblige — C.  I.  S.” 

[We  were  in  the  Same  condition  with  our  own  beautiful 
crosses — not  a  bloom  this  summer  from  many  bulbs.  We 
never  take  them  up  at  all ;  it  is  a  had  phan  ;  tho  older  a 
patch  of  them  is,  the  better  they  will  grow,  bloom,  and  drain 
themselves.  Some  people  tinker  away  at  their  Gladioli,  till 
one  is  weary  of  lieaiing  their  nonsensical  talk.  Any  light, 
sandy  soil  that  would  grow  good  turnips  and  barley  will  do 
for  Gladioli ;  they  will  also  grow  well  in  peat,  or  in  a  mixture 
of  sandy  peat  and  loam.  When  Gladiolus  psiltacinus  was 
scarce,  we  grew  the  little  offsets — about  the  size  of  peas — 
in  drills  on  a  Vine  border  ;  and  sowed  them  in  February, 
just  like  Sweet  Reas;  but  most  of  the  sorts  ought  to  be 
planted  in  October  ;  but  psittucitius,  gandavensis,  and  the 
crop  of  that  section,  would  do  to  bo  planted  in  February, and 
so  on  till  April.  Psiltacinus  is  as  hardy  as  the  Fluke  potato, 
or  more  so.  Last  winter  injured  our  Gladioli  so  much  as  to 
kee]i  them  from  flowering,  but  not  enough  to  kill  tlie  roots. 
Every  lady  ought  to  grow  as  many  Gladioli  as  she  could 
get ;  also  the  new  large  Crocuses  from  Holland — Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Queen  Victoria,  for  instance.  The  latter  is  the 
best  white  Crocus  in  the  world  ;  Sir  Walter  the  next  best 
white,  and  the  best  of  the  white  with  lilac  markings.  We 
bought  fifty  of  each  last  week  for  2s.  the  hundred.] 


TREATMENT  OF  PLUMBAGO;  AGATHECA,  Ac. 

“  X.  Y.  Z.,  Oxford,  has  some  plants  of  Plumbago  capensis 
just  potted  off;  what  should  be  the  treatment?  when  and 
where  will  they  bloom  ?  Also,  Agatheca  arnelloides,  and 
various  Mesembrganthemums  ? 

“  How  is  Plumbago  Larpenlte  propagated  ?  Wliich  is  the 
best  time  to  obtain  plants  of  Alyssum  saxatile  and  the 
common  Hepatica  .*  These  are  common  things,  but  ‘  X.  Y.  Z.’ 
has  never  cultivated  them,  and  would  be  glad  to  begin  in 
the  right  way.” 

{^Plumbago  capensis  is  a  greenhouse  hush,  which  may  be 
trained  against  a  wall  like  a  Peach-tree,  or  fastened  up  to  a 
pole,  or  pillar,  like  a  Pillar  Rose.  It  flowers  in  the  height 
of  summer,  and  is  very  handsome,  but  it  never  succeeds  well 
in  a  pot. 
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Aijatlieca  nmclloidex,  alias  Cinerarins  amelloidea,  and  alias  i 
Aster  amelloidcs,  is  the  liai'diest  of  all  bedding  plants  which  ' 
require  to  he  kept  from  frost.  It  is  a  blue  Aster,  and 
Howers  all  the  summer  out-of-doors;  makes  a  nice  little  bed, 
or  an  edging  to  a  nicer  one,  and  is  the  easiest  plant  in  the 
world  to  propagate  by  cuttings,  and  to  keep  in  winter,  if  the 
frost  is  not  severe. 

I  The  Mesemhryaiithemunis  are  succulent  plants,  and  some 
of  them  are  more  so  than  the  common  Cactus,  and  from 
'  that  they  run  out  in  a  series  to  dry  sticks  with  small  leaves. 

The  treatment  must  be  accoi'ding  to  the  kinds,  but  they  all 
:  require  the  greenhouse,  or  good,  dry  frame,  and  little  water  1 
I  in  winter.  Some  of  them  never  flower  in  Europe ;  some  i 
only  by  the  sea-side,  and  one  or  other  of  them  is  in  flower, 

I  or  might  be,  every  month  in  the  year.  There  are  more  than 
'  -100  kinds  of  them. 

Plumbago  LarpenUe  is  propagated  as  easily  as  a  Verbena, 
and  more  so ;  for  you  could  divide  an  old  plant  to  ever  so 
many,  and  there  is  no  end  to  cuttings  of  it  from  January  to 
I  October. 

i  The  best  time  to  get  Alyssum  saxatile  isTrom  the  20th  to 
j  the  30th  of  October.  i 

!  The  best  time  and  way  to  get  Hepalicas  is  in  the  spring, 

I  in  pots,  and  in  full  bloom,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  tlie  sorts ;  but 
!  they  will  transplant  in  spring  and  autumn.] 


I  EORCING  STRAWBERRIES  AND  CUCUMBERS. 

“  I  Avant  to  force  a  few  StraAvberries.  Next,  I  rvant  to  grow 
!  a  feAV  Cucumbers,  and  to  do  this  I  have  but  small  moans. 

I  What  I  have  to  do  it  with  is  a  small  pit,  fifteen  feet  long, 
seven  feet  wide,  three  feet  in  front  wall,  four  feet  in  back  | 
wall,  and  a  division  in  the  middle.  It  is  heated  rvith  pipes — 
hot-water — two  rows  against  the  front  wall  for  top-heat,  and 
troughs  on  them  to  hold  water  for  moisture,  and  two  rows  on 
the  bottom  for  bottom-heat.  The  bottom  pipes  are  laid  in 
bolder  a  foot  deep,  and  then  some  straw  on  them  to  keep  out 
the  soil.  The  Cucumber  has  not  done  Avell  this  summer.  I 
built  the  pit  in  the  spring,  so  how  it  will  answer  in  Avinter  I 
do  not  know’.  I  never  had  one  before,  neither  did  I  ever 
force  any  Cucumbers,  or  Strawberries,  so  please  to  tell  me 
hoAV  to  proceed  and  what,  sorts  to  get.  The  pit  is  glazed 
AA’ith  Hartley’s  plate  glass,  and  the  pities  are  fed  Avith  one- 
inch  bore  pipes. — Newcastle.” 

[We  do  not  see  Avhy  you  fail  of  success.  To  groAV  Cucum-  i 
bers  Avell,  you  must  have  a  bottom-heat  from  70°  to  H()°,  and  j 
top-heat  from  65°  to  70°.  For  long  sorts,  more  full  details  j 
have  lately  been  given.  If  you  consult  the  index  of  the 
last  A’olume,  you  will  find  a  good,  short  abstract  on  StraAV-  ' 
berry  forcing ;  and  if  you  act  up  to  it,  you  Avill  be  sure  to  j 
succeed,  and  the  sorts  are  mentioned.  Commence  Avith  -15”,  | 
I  and  raise  gradually  to  55°,  and  to  00”  Avhen  the  bloom  shoAvs ;  j 
i  they  will  stand  more  Avhen  set.  The  kinds  are  Black  Prince,  j 
j  Kean’s,  and  British  Queens,  using  the  Prince  first.  Noav,  | 
supposing  that  you  must  heat  both  divisions  Avhen  you  heat  i 
j  one,  that  AA'ill  make  the  difficulty,  but  not  an  insui’mountable  : 
I  one.  We  have  had  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Strawberries,  and  j 
i  Geraniums,  all  in  one  range,  Avith  divisions,  and  the  dift'er- 
j  ence  in  air-giving  and  covering  made  a  climate  suitable  to 
i  each.  Now,  suppose  that  you  place  your  Cucumbers  next  the 
;  boiler  division,  you  can  keep  up  the  requisite  heat  then  by 
I  covering  at  night,  and  a  minimum  of  air  during  the  day, 

I  Avhilst  you  keep  the  other  place,  say  15°  to  20°  cooler  by 
;  giving  air,  and  little  or  no  covei-ing.  You  Avill  not  succeed 
I  Avith  growing  Cucumbers  and  Strawberries  in  the  same  iden- 
I  tical  place  ;  but  Avhen  once  your  Strawberries  are  fairly  set 
j  and  swelling,  you  might  ripen  them  in  the  Cucumber  divi- 
I  sion  by  placing  them  on  a  shelf ;  but  they  Avill  not  be  so 
Avell  flavoured  as  if  ripened  in  a  cooler  atmosphere  and  with 
more  air.  When  you  look  over  previous  directions  that  Ave 
think  would  meet  your  case,  and  still  you  find  difficulties, 
Avrite  again,  and  state  Avhat  they  are.] 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 

Bedford.  November  7th  and  8th.  Sees.,  J.  T.  R.  Allen,  Esq.,  and  F.  ' 
A.  Lavender,  Esq.  Entries  close  October  l6th. 

Birmingham,  nth  to  Hth  of  December.  Sec.,  J.  Morgan,  jun.,  Esq. 
Entries  close  November  10th. 

Dorchester.  24th  and  25th  of  October.  Sec,,  G.  J.  Andrews,  Esq. 
Durham  and  North  Yorkshire,  at  Darlington,  Gth  and  "th  of  De¬ 
cember.  Sec.,  J.  Hodgson,  Esq.  Entries  close  November  igth. 
Lancashire  (East).  At  Colne,  Oct.  31st,  and  Nov.  1st.  Secs. 
Messrs,  'f.  and  PI.  Booth,  Marsden,  near  Burnle}’.  Entries  clos 
October  17th. 

Nottinghamshire,  at  Southwell,  19th  and  20th  of  December.  See. 

U.  Plawksley,  jun.,  Plsq.,  Southwell.  Plntries  close  November  20th. 
South  Durham  and  North  Riding  of  Yorksiiiue.  At  Darlington, 
December  Gth  and  7th.  Sec.  .(no.  Hodgson. 

'Taunton  and  Somerset.  Nov.  23rd  and  24th.  Sec,  Wm.  Buncombe, 
Esq.,  Taunton.  Entries  close  November  3rd. 

N.B. — Secretaries  vnll  oblige  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


STATE  OF  OUR  VARIOUS  BREEDS  OF 
POULTRY. 

{Continued  from  page  13.) 

It  is  probable  that  Game  Fowls  are  neither  more  generally 
kept,  nor  attain  a  much  higher  standard  of  excellence,  since 
the  ijeriod  from  which  Poultry  Exhibitions  date  their  origin. 
Their  hardy  constitutions,  the  facility  Avith  Avhich  they  obtain 
for  themselves  a  large  portion  of  their  food,  their  excellence 
for  the  table,  and  the  little  trouble  to  which,  in  other  matters, 
they  put  their  owners,  are  alt  circumstances  of  strong  general 
recommendation.  Independently,  howevei',  of  such  induce¬ 
ments,  many  strains  have  long  been  maintained,  Avith  the 
ntmoet  care,  for  purposes  Avhicli,  though  in  defiance  of  Acts 
of  Parliament,  have  gained  such  hold  in  many  English  dis¬ 
tricts,  that  no  one  can  be  supposed  to  ignore  the  existence 
of  the  practice,  Avhatever  be  his  opinion  concerning  it. 

But  notAvithstanding  the  favourable  position  that  the 
Game  Fowl  has  thus  held,  and  its  consequent  comparative 
superiority  over  the  specimens  of  other  breeds  ordinarily 
to  be  met  with,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  profited  nothing 
from  the  public  competition  it  has  more  lately  entered 
on.  If  all  other  points  Avere  duly  regarded  in  years  gone  by, 
“  feather”  Avas,  perhaps,  held  somew’hattoo  cheaply ;  and  the 
necessary  attention  to  this  particular  on  the  part  of  the 
exhibitor  has  certainly  contributed  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  bird’s  appearance.  The  minutiae  essential  to  the  success 
of  a  pen  at  an  exhibition  has  likeAV’ise  drawn  attention,  though, 
it  must  be  acknoAvledged,  more  sloAvly  than  any  other  class, 
to  matching  its  several  inmates  in  respect  of  the  colour,  not 
merely  of  their  plumage,  but  likewise  of  their  legs  and  feet. 
There  still,  liowever,  at  times  occur.s,  on  such  occasions,  a 
strange  intermixture  of  specimens  of  the  distinct  sub- 
varieties,  fatal,  of  course,  to  the  chances  of  success,  uotAvith- 
standing  the  merits  of  the  individual  specimens. 

A  just  summary,  therefore,  Avould  represent  Game  FoavIs 
as  having  gained  in  appearance,  at  least,  from  the  institution 
of  poultry  shoAvs,  even  if  it  could  not  be  shoAvn  that  they 
had  advanced  in  the  other  chai’acteristics  and  properties  of 
their  race. 

Hoav  very  seldom  does  it  happen  that  the  Hamhurgh 
classes  are  Avell  rejiresented,  even  at  the  most  popular  ex¬ 
hibitions  !  Why  this  should  be  so  is  difficult  to  understand, 
at  any  rate  in  their  favourite  localities.  Their  numbers  are 
surely  sufficient  to  Avarrant  tlie  expectation  of  a  fair  propor- 
tion  of  meritorious  specimens,  and  the  long  catalogue  of 
names  that  usually  appear  in  the  entries  at  the  northeiTi 
shows,  testify  that  there  is  no  uiiAvillingness  to  compete  on 
the  part  of  the  OAvners.  The  features  of  excellence,  more¬ 
over,  are  well  defined,  perhaps,  ev’en  Avith  greater  unanimity 
than  exists  with  other  foAvls,  yet  the  judge  is  certainly  more 
commonly  subjected  to  disappointment  here  than  in  the 
other  departments  of  his  office. 

At  first,  indeed,  birds  Avere  probably  selected  Avith  less  at¬ 
tention  than  they  noAv  receive  ;  and  thus  a  fault,  in  a  single 
instance,  justly  told  against  the  Avhole  pen;  but  as  the  general 
result,  it  can  hardly  be  said,  that  Hamburghs  have  effected 
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any  great  advance  since' the  time  that  our  comparison  com¬ 
mences.  Had  tlie  effort  to  introduce  the  hen-tailed  cocks 
succeeded,  it  miglit  liave  been  truly  asserted  that  they  had 
decidedly  retrograded ;  hut  such  a  misfortune  was  happily 
averted,  by  the  steady  remonstrances  of  those  who  opposed 
the  attempt,  not  less  on  the  score  of  the  probable  evils  to  be 
apprehended  to  tlie  breed,  than  as  impairing  the  appearance 
of  the  bird. 

It  is  a  frequent  subject  of  remark,  that  Hamburghs  should 
not  be  criticized  by  their  appearance  in  the  south,  but  that  their 
peculiar  districts,  in  the  north  and  midland  counties,  alone 
offer  a  fair  estimate  of  their  merits.  No  one  can  demur  to 
;  this ;  and  Avhat  has  now  been  stated  is  based  on  the  results 
,  of  the  very  districts  most  celebrated  for  the  various  breeds. 

I  If  the  pencilled  and  spangled  birds  are  taken  separately,  the 
'  latter,  perhaps,  are  those  where  stricture  should  be  least 
severe.  The  golden  spangled,  especially,  would  seem  to  claim 
the  merit  of  greater  improvement  than  could  fairly  be 
accorded  to  the  other  varieties ;  but  how  few  pens  even  of 
these  are  now  to  be  seen  perfect  in  the  white  ear-lobes,  so 
essential  a  feature  in  tbe  Hamburgh  class. 

In  both  these  last-named  fowls,  as  also  in  tbe  Game,  the 
remark  already  made,  in  the  instance  of  the  latter,  may 
carry  with  it  some  explanation  of  this  seeming  stationai-y 
position  of  the  two  families.  The  greater  care  and  attention 
bestowed  upon  both  of  them  previous  to  days  of  general 
poultry  shows,  arising,  as  it  did,  from  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  and  purposes  for  which  the  Game  Fowl  was  kept, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  existence,  for  a  long  course  of 
years,  of  numerous  small,  local  societies,  wdiere  the  Ham- 
birrgh  Avas  the  sole  object  of  interest,  have  probably  tended 
to  bring  about  the  conclusion  that  has  been  stated,  viz., 
that  neither  of  these  races  exhibit  a  corresponding  advance 
in  merit  correlative  to  the  present  position  of  most  other 
fowls. 

The  most  striking  recent  dislinctioii  in  the  Poland  classes, 
is  the  introduction  of  the  white,  buff,  and  black,  and  some 
other  coloured  birds,  into  the  ranks  that  fonnerly  Avere 
usually  made  up  of  the  more  common  Avhite-crested 
black,  the  gold,  and  the  silver  varieties.  No  description 
of  foAvl  had  a  better  chance  of  profiting  by  the  keenness  of 
the  poultry  fancy  of  the  last  I'cav  years.  Economical  pro¬ 
perties  might  be  laid  aside,  and  feather  alone  has  been  the 
breeder’s  aim.  Nor  have  the  labours  of  the  latter  passed 
unrewarded,  though,  in  many  instances,  where  birds  are  sub- 
!  mitted  to  competition,  a  reference  to  long-established  and 
j  Avell-known  rules  should  have  guided  their  OAvnei's  to  the 
j  more  jprudent  course  of  not  thus  displaying  their  faulty 
i  faA'ourites;  for  the  Poland  class  is  seldom  exempt  from 
objectionable  features  in  the  candidates,  among  which  may 
be  enumerated  coarse  combs  and  ill-shaped  crests. 

The  black-crested  AA'hite  Poland,  AvhateA'er  partial  success 
has  here  attended  the  experiments  of  some  gentlemen,  is 
sthl  one  of  the  great  desiderata  of  the  poultry -yard.  "VVe 
have  yet  to  regard  it  as  “  Eara  avis  in  terris  nigroque 
simillima  cygno.”  But,  uuknoAvn  as  Avas  the  Black  SAvan  to 
the  ancients,  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped,  that  a  less  period 
of  j’ears  aaIU  restore  to  us  the  black-crested  white  Poland, 
than  sufficed  to  introduce  the  beautiful  Australian  SAvan, 
Avith  its  jet  black  plumage.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Teget- 
meier,  recently  alluded  to  in  The  Cottage  Gardener, 
point  to  the  probability  of  such  a  result,  as  also  to  that  of 
several  of  the  less  distinct  sub-varieties  having  been  brought 
into  existence  by  the  alliance  of  parents  of  certain  colours, 
Avithin  a  comparatively  short  term  of  years. 

The  character  of  Polands,  as  profitable  poultry,  remains 
unchanged.  Beautiful  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  they  are 
better  suited  to  the  aviary,  Avhich  feAV  persons  can  uoav  afford, 
than  the  purposes  of  economy. — \V. 


THE  PROTEST  AT  ANERLEY  POULTRY 
SHOW. 

In  reply  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  Lewry,  in  your  Journal  of 
the  !Jth  instant,  I  beg  to  hand  you  the  inclosed,  and  shall 
feel  obliged  by  your  finding  space  for  it.  I  regret  exceed¬ 
ingly  being  compelled  to  take  this  step,  but  cannot  see  any 


j  other  Avay  of  clearing  myself  of  the  accusations  brought 
foi-Avard  by  him. — Henry  F.  Weij.s. 

“  Poultry  Show  Offices,  Anerley  Gardens, 

“  August  20,  185.5. 

“  Bear  Sir,— The  ' protest’  of  Mr.  Lewry  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  our  Committee ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his 
stating,  in  my  presence,  that  the  birds  in  Pen  77  were  bred 
in  December,  ’04,  and  afterwards  saying  September,  ’54,  Ave 
consider  him  influenced  by  other  motives,  and  his  statements 
i  not  entitled  to  credit. — Yours  truly,  “  John  N.  Ryder. 

“  Mr.  Wells.” 


October  17th. 

In  reply  to  the  remarks  of  “  Faiiqilay  ”  and  “An  Advocate 
for  Fail-play,”  I  consider  it  but  right  I  should  make  a  few 
statements  of  facts  in  connection  Avith  the  birds  exhibited 
’  in  Pen  77,  as  they  appear  to  be  labouring  under  some  slight 
i  mistake.  IMr.  Davies  was  the  first  to  bring  the  matter 
I  before  the  notice  of  flie  Committee,  as  some  iierson  (a 
!  stranger  to  himj  stated  he  could  iirove  the  birds  were 
I  hatched  in  ’54,  last  year,  and  they  Avere  in  his  possession  so 
'  recently  as  two  months,  and  he  identified  the  cock  by  the 
I  broken  toe.  Inquiries  Avere  instituted  by  our  Committee, 
and  it  was  clearly  proved  to  them  that  the  birds  had  been 
in  tbe  possession  of  Mr.  DaA'ies  four  months,  and  that  the 
accident  to  the  Cock’s  toe  occured  in  his  OAvn  yard.  With 
respect  to  the  age  of  the  chicken,  the  Judges  were  of 
opinion  they  were  hatched  this  year. — H.  F.  Weeds. 


MINORCAS. 

Although  disposed  to  boAV  with  every  respect  to  the 
opinion  of  “  W.,”  yet,  Avhen  I  see  a  loop  hole,  I  like  to  liaA'e 
a  shot  at  him,  knowing  the  return  Avill  be  to  my  advantage, 
inasmuch  as  it  Avill  elicit  information  from  him. 

I  object,  then,  to  the  use  of  the  term  “  Minorcas,”  when 
speaking  of  Spanish.  The  fact  of  some  having  red  faces 
does  not  alter  the  breed,  because  it  is  unquestionable,  that 
in  every  brood,  even  from  the  best  parents,  there  Avill  be 
almost  as  many  red  as  Avhite-faced,  or,  at  least,  very  parti¬ 
ally  white.  The  Avhite  face  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  most 
important  point  in  a  Spanish  foAvl ;  but  it  is  not  the  only 
one.  Length  of  head  and  leg,  size  and  shape  of  comb, 
carriage,  and  tail,  are  all  points. 

The  nomenclature  of  foAvls  is  already  too  extended,  and  I 
Avould  rather  lessen  than  increase  the  list.  I  am  not  of 
opinion  that  the  red-faced  are  better  layers,  or  that  the 
j  shells  of  their  eggs  ai-e  stronger,  unless  they  have  been 
'  crossed  with  some  other  fowl.  If  such  be  the  case,  they 
I  cease  to  be  Spanish. — Senex. 


SELECTING  CHICKEN  AND  OTHER  POULTRY 
FOR  EXHIBITION. 

Have  duplicate  birds  for  every  one  intended  for  exhi¬ 
bition.  Accidents  constantly  happen,  and  defeat  often 
folloAvs  the  substitution  of  a  strange  bird. 

Let  those  intended  for  a  pen  be  used  togetlier  some  time 
before  they  are  sent  aivay,  and  see  that  they  agree.  It  does 
occur  that  cocks  and  hens, 

“  Like  wit  and  judgment  often  are  at  strife. 

Though  meant  each  other’s  aid  ;  like  man  and  wife.” 

And  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced  that  the  fact  of 
shutting  them  up  together  does  not  imply  harmony.  The 
antipathies  of  foAA'ls  are  sometimes  inexplicable.  Let  them 
travel  in  a  round,  close,  Avicker  basket,  covered  Avith  stout 
canvass.  If  it  be  possible,  and  if  the  journey  be  long,  let 
them  travel  by  night,  as  it  is  their  natural  period  of  rest. 
Let  them  be  Avell  fed  on  slaked  meal  before  starting. 

Exhibition  fowls  should  be  chosen  Avhen  young.  The 
earliest  Dorking  chicken  should  be  selected.  The  cock  that 
takes  the  lead  among  his  fellows.  Choose  [him  Avith  a  large 
head,  good  legs  and  claws,  and  deep  body.  Do  not  be 
alarmed  at  a  little  stiltiness  while  he  is  groAving.  Like  boys, 
they  are  awkAvard  at  a  certain  age.  Never  choose  a  beaten 
chicken.  Choose  your  pullets  long,  deep,  and  loose,  you 
will  get  size  and  growth  out  of  them.  For  early  chicken 
shows,  you  may  take  those  that  appear  prematurely  com. 
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plcte ;  cocks  with  forward  spurs,  and  pullets  with  coiiihs  so  j 
red  and  developed,  and  with  such  appearance  of  maturity 
that  tliey  look  like  little  girls  in  their  grandmother’s  night¬ 
caps  ;  hut  these  will  Only  show  successfully  as  early  birds. 
They  hecomo  set  before  their  time,  and  all  growth  ceases: 
they  make  small  hens  and  cocks.  In  these,  as  in  others, 
never  send  a  faulty  bird,  with  the  idea  the  judges  will  not 
discover  the  defect. 

Spanish  chicken  should  be  long  in  body  and  legs.  The 
face  should  he  long,  skinny,  and  care-worn  in  appearance. 
There  is  little  hope  of  those  that  are  dark,  swarthy,  or 
bright-red  in  the  face,  when  four  months  old.  If  a  cock  at  ■ 
six  months  has  a  well- defined,  dark-red  mark  over  the  eye,  j 
uuinixed  with  white,  ho  will  never  be  a  perfect  bird.  If  the  I 
red  is  intermixed  with  white  spots,  he  is  worth  a  few  i 
months’  trial.  The  cock  becomes  Avhite  much  sooner  than  i 
the  hens.  Pullets  should,  however,  become  'white  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  face  at  six  months  old,  and  the  paleness  - 
should  extend  every  week,  gradually  pervading  the  whole, 
the  red  becoming  paler.  Wliere  the  breed  is  umjuestionably 
good,  there  is  uncertainty  enough  in  the  period  of  their 
perfection  to  justify  any  one  in  keeping  Spanish  chicken 
twelve  months  before  they  are  discarded. — X. 


EXIIIBITION  OF  rOULTRY  AT  THE  CITY  OF 
CHESTER. 

On  Wednesday,  the  10th  inst.,  the  Association  recently 
fonned  to  improve  the  breeds  of  domestic  poultry  in  this 
comity  (which  had  hitherto  been  much  neglected),  held 
their  first  Annual  Meeting  on  the  Race  Course,  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  city.  The  entries  were  somewhat  above  a 
hundred  pens,  and  the  competition  in  the  generality  of 
the  classes  very  creditable,  and,  in  some,  extraordinarily 
severe.  The  avowed  object  of  its  spirited  projectors  was  to 
add  to  the  ulility  of  poultry  for  domestic  purposes,  rather 
than  encourage  those  varieties  that  are  most  approved  as 
fancy  fowls.  Their  efforts  'were  successful ;  tho  Dorkimj 
classes,  and  those  for  Turkeys,  Geese,  and  Aylesbury  Ducks, 
being  replete  with  specimens  that  would  have  held  good 
place  at  any  of  our  most  notorious  poultry  shows.  Before 
we  allude  more  particularly  to  the  fowls  themselves,  wo 
cannot  forbear  making  a  few  observations  on  the  general 
arrangements.  They  were  of  the  most  simple  yet  eflective  j 
character,  and  ivhat  in  these  matters  is  all-important  to  the 
interests  of  the  society,  the  outlay  was  only  a  fraction  of  the 
expense  commonly  incurred  by  poultry  committees  on 
similar  occasions. 

The  general  effect  was  unique  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
congratulations  of  many  of  the  most  experienced  of  our 
exhibitors  (who  witnessed  it)  bore  concurrent  testimony  to 
the  marked  improvement  thus  instituted.  First,  as  to  the  ' 
tent  itself.  This  was  erected  at  very  trifling  cost,  being  | 
composed  entirely  of  the  lowest-priced  unprinted  calico,  | 
strained  tightly  on  a  temporary  framework.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  roof  sloped  very  considerably,  to  cause  the  rain 
(had  it  fallen)  to  pass  off' with  rapidity ;  luckily,  however, 
on  this  occasion  it  was  not  tested  on  the  day  of  public  ad¬ 
mission,  though  it  resisted  a  heavy  rain  of  six  or  seven  | 
hours  duration  the  preceding  evening,  without  a  solitary 
drip  anywhere. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  tent  thus  erected  was  up¬ 
wards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  !  It  afforded  ample 
room  for  the  visitors  assembled  to  walk  on  either  side  of  tho 
poultry  pens,  which  were  ranged  in  a  single  line,  on  tressels 
raised  about  three  feet  from  tlie  ground.  The  tressels  and 
also  the  empty  baskets  were  alike  altogether  hidden  from 
public  view,  by  a  width  of  the  same  calico  as  that  used  for  i 
the  covering  of  tlio  tent  itself,  being  so  tacked  as  to  hide  | 
the  woodwork  and  reach  to  the  floor.  | 

AVe  will  now  proceed  to  make  a  very  few  observations  on 
tho  coops  themselves,  as  wo  are  desirous  of  drawing  public 
attention  to  their  construction  particularly.  They  are  manu- 
factured  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  wire-worker,  of  Dale  End,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  from  a  design  of  Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  the  same 
town.  It  appears,  tho  attention  of  the  latter  gentleman  has 
been  long  directed  to  the  most  efficient  “  exhibition  coop” 
that  could  be  devised, — not  only,  first,  for  the  comforts  of 


the  poultry  themselves,  diuing  their  confinement,  and  as 
offering  the  least  possible  obstruction  in  viewing  tho  collec¬ 
tion, — but,  also,  to  the  not  less  im2')ortant  considerations  of 
limited  outlay  in  manufacture,  and  the  most  inexpensive 
fonnation,  for  the  jnirposes  of  extended  transit  from  place  to  I 
jilace.  The  coops  will,  on  these  grounds,  be  found  very  de-  j 
sirablo,  "When  erected,  they  each  form  an  oblong  square,  | 
three  feet  by  two  feet  six,  and  two  feet  six  inches  high.  On 
the  side  is  a  door,  about  a  foot  square,  that  fastens  similarly 
to  the  door  of  a  Barrot’s  cage ;  by  means  of  this,  access  is 
readily  obtained,  when  wanted,  to  the  poultry  within,  with¬ 
out  incurring  the  slightest  danger  from  the  escape  of  any  of 
the  other  inmates  than  the  one  desired  to  handle.  This 
ju’ovision,  the  necessity  of  which  all  parties  connected  with 
poultry  shows  will  at  once  acknowledge,  has  again  and  again 
been  made  distressingly  obvious  to  ourselves,  when  viewing 
the  difficulties  ever  consequent  on  the  escape  of  jioultry 
during  the  public  admission;  or,  indeed,  when  either  coop¬ 
ing,  or  re  packing  them  for  their  return  homewards.  On 
such  occasions,  the  clamour  raised  by  the  juirsuers  not  un- 
frequently  materially  injures  other  specimens,  from  the 
flurry  and  consternation  that  everywhere  ju'evuils.  The 
door  does  not  interfere  with  the  apjrearance  of  the  wire- 
work,  and,  to  many  of  the  visitors  of  Chester,  remained  en¬ 
tirely  unknown.  The  coops,  when  not  being  used,  fold  into 
a  s^race  of  scarcely  one  inch  in  thickness.  Four  small  wire 
staples,  driven  into  the  tressels,  fasten  them  very  securely  at 
either  corner;  and  the  general  impression  at  first  sight  1 
would  be,  they  were  merely  placed  rvliei’e  they  then  stood  I 
for  the  reception  of  the  poultry.  The  water  is  sui)plied 
from  any  convenient  vessel  jilaced  outside  the  coop,  which 
jirevents  the  ill-eff’ects  always  attendant  on  poultry  dabbling 
in  their  water-troughs  when  endeavouring  to  obtain  their 
freedom.  The  obvious  advantage  of  thus  folding  into  so 
exceedingly  limited  a  space  for  travelling  is  this, — the  rail- 
w'ay  companies  transmit  them  “  per  ton,  as  common  nier- 
ciiandize;”  the  weight  is  very  trifling,  and  the  expense, 
therefore,  proportionably  insignificant.  When  i^eus  still  oc- 


j  portiouably  increased.  All  the  coops  are  galvanised  to  pre¬ 
vent  rusting,  and  a  single  w'orkman  can  erect  upwarxls  of  300 
of  them  per  day.  At  Chester,  it  was  purposely  arranged  to 
allow  a  foot  between  the  pens,  to  prevent  the  fowls  fighting. 
If  answered  well ;  tliough  from  the  open  character  of  the 
w'irework  the  fowls  could  see  each  other  as  distinctly  as 
though  no  restraint  to  their  pugnacity  intervened.  Where 
space  is  important,  and  limited,  the  coops  will  be  sent  out, 
each  of  them  with  an  end  replaced  by  one  of  galvanized 
sheet-iron,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  collision  between 
infuriate  neighbours.  The  size  of  the  pen  prevents  injury 
to  the  plumage  of  the  jioultry,  whilst  the  square  shape 
affords  protection,  so  far  as  possible,  in  case  of  any  sudden 
intestine  outbreak  among  the  birds  to  which  it  is  allotted. 
No  imjDediment  is  offeied  to  free  observation  on  all  sides, 
and  the  quietude  with  which  the  poultry  at  Chester  regarded 
the  visitors  w’as  really  remarkable.  We  have  been  informed, 
it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Hawkins  to  hire  out  these  pens  to 
Committees  of  Poultry  Exhibitions,  at  one  shilling  each. 
The  expenses  hitherto  incuiTed  (should  such  be  correct), 
will  be  greatly  lessened  in  carrying  out  a  I'oultry  exhibition. 
The  annoyance  of  finding  store-room,  from  year  to  year,  for 
the  coops,  will  be  avoided  altogether;  and  upon  the  final 
close  of  “  the  entries,”  the  managers  will  be  able  to  engage 
exactly  the  number  of  pens  wanted,  upon  the  terms  of  con¬ 
tract,  without  those  additional  extras  that  have,  of  late, 
formed  so  heavy  and  serious  an  item  in  such  matters,  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  inex2)oricnced;  The  day,  as  before  hinted, 
was  perfectly  fine;  a  band  of  music  enlivened  the  in’oceed- 
ings;  and  the  numbers  who  attended  the  E.xhibition  were  far 
more  than  the  Committee  had  anticipated. 

The  classes  for  Grey  Dorkinys  were,  undoubtedly,  the  best 
throughout  the  whole  collection.  In  these  classes,  the  highly 
celebrated  bii'ds  belonging  to  AVilliam  Wright,  Esq.,  of 
West  Bank,  near  Runcorn,  Cheshire,  secured  the  la  incipal 
premiums, — they  were  of  tlie  same  excellent  character  that 
gentleman  usually  exhibits. 

In  the  chicken  class,  however,  an  “  extra  first  jtrize  ”  was 
given,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  of  the  value  of  two 
pounds,  to  a  pen  of  three  Dorking  chicken,  the  property  of 
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Mr.  Wm.  Bromley,  of  SmitlifielJ,  Birmingham.  At  the 
onset,  these  fowls  (though  decidedly  the  best  pen  of  any 
shown  at  Chester,  or,  indeed,  that  we  remember  to  have  yet 
seen )  were  “  dis(iuaHfied,”  from  being  shown  with  two 
pullets  instead  of  three.  The  misunderstanding  seems  to 
have  arisen  pretty  (/eiicrally  from  the  umbiyuily  of  the  prize 
list  issued  by  the  Committee,  as  upwards  of  twenty  pens 
were  thus  placed  beyond  hope  of  success,  from  wrong  enter¬ 
ing  of  their  diti’erent  owners.  It  was  from  this  cause,  that  it 
was  decided  “  so  meritoiious  a  pen  of  poultry  should  not 
pass  tlie  lirst  meeting  at  Cliester  without  reward  and  we 
have  little  doubt,  but  nt  future  exhibitions  they  will  be  found 
rivals  of  no  mean  pretensions,  even  in  contests  among  the 
most  highly  reputed  breeders.  The  colour  of  the  birds 
alluded  to  was  a  uniform  dark  gray,  with  extraordinarily 
compact  plumage,  and,  for  size  and  weight,  when  handled, 
none  were  shown  that  equalled  them.  The  Cochins  were 
evidently  looking  downwards :  few  were  superior,  and  their 
present  condition  by  no  means  such  as  rendered  their  ex- 
])0sure  in  a  show  pen  at  all  desirable.  Several  pens  of  young 
Spanish  were  exceedingly  good;  but,  from  the  peculiarity  of 
the  prize  list,  very  many  varieties  of  chicken  contested 
together  for  the  same  rewards.  The  class  appeared  in  the 
catalogue  under  the  heading  of  “  Chicken  of  any  breed.” 
The  entries  were  by  far  too  numerous  and  diverse  for  the 
prizes  here  oliered.  The  Aylesbury  Bucks  pi’esented  a 
■whole  class  of  superior  birds.  The  Geese  were  very  superior, 
and  the  Turkeys  likewise;  the  hens  in  the  first-prize  jien  of 
Turkeys  wore  perfect  giants,  compared  with  tliose  ordinarily 
exhibited.  They  were  by  far  the  largest  we  ever  remember 
to  have  seen,  and  belonged  to  ihe  county,  being  the  property 
of  Edward  Woollett  Wilmot,  Esq.,  of  Congleton,  Cheshire. 

Another  year,  the  irregularities  in  the  prize  list  will  be 
amended,  and,  injustice  to  the  committee,  we  nurst  admit, 
for  a  first  show,  we  have  rarely  visited  one  more  discreetly 
aiTanged. 

The  Judges  were  Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  and  James  Collins, 
Esq.,  both  of  Bkmingham. 

Speckled  or  Grey  Dorking. — First,  William  Wright,  Esq.,  West 
Bank,  near  Runcorn,  Cheshire.  Second,  William  Wright,  Esq.,  West 
Bank,  near  Runcorn,  Cheshire. 

Spanish.— First,  Mr.  Charles  Jones,  Birkenhead.  Second,  William 
Wright  Brundrit,  Esq.,  Runcorn. 

Poland. — Prize  withheld. 

Cochin-China. — First,  Thomas  Stretch,  Esq.,  Marsh  Dane,  Bootle, 
Liverpool.  Second,  Mr.  William  Copple,  Eccleston,  Prescot,  Lan¬ 
cashire.  Commended. — John  Heape,  Esq.,  Acacia  House,  Ladypool 
Lane,  Birmingham.  Rev.  Stephen  Donne,  Oswestry. 

Any  other  Breed  or  Cross. — First,  John  Heape,  Esq.,  Ladypool 
Lane,  Birmingham.  (Game.)  Second,  Mr.  Thomas  Burnett,  Hutton, 
near  Preston,  Lancashire.  (Silver-spangled  Hamburgh.) 

Young  Dorkings. — First,  William  Wright,  Esq.,  West  Bank,  near 
Runcorn,  Cheshire.  Second,  Fldward  Lister,  Esq.,  Cassia  Lodge,  near 
Northwich,  Cheshire.  Third,  Rev.  Stephen  Donne,  Oswestry.  Highly 
Commended. — Rev.  Stephen  Donne,  Oswestry.  Commended. — Field- 
Marshal  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Combermere,  Combermere  Abbey.  E.vtra 
First  prize,  Mr.  William  Bromley,  19,  Smithfield,  Birmingham. 

Chicken  op  any  Breed. — First,  Francis  Worrall,  Esq.,  Knotty  Ash 
House,  near  Liverpool.  (Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh.)  Second,  William 
Wright  Brundrit,  Esq.,  Runcorn.  (Spanish.)  Third,  Mr.  Thomas 
Burnett,  Hutton,  Preston.  (Butf  Cochin-China.)  Highly  Commended. 
— Thomas  Cole,  Esq.,  Lords  Wood  Road,  Buck  Lands,  near  Birming¬ 
ham.  (Spanish.)  William  Wright,  Esq.,  West  Bank,  near  Runcorn, 
Cheshire.  (Silver-spangled  Hamburgh.)  Rev.  Edward  M.  Pickford, 
Tilston,  near  Farndon,  Cheshire.  (Siberian  Ptarmigan.)  Mr.  Thomas 
Burnett,  Hutton,  Preston,  Lancashire.  (Brahma  Pootra.)  Mr.  Henry 
Wigginer,  Chester.  (Brown  Red  Game.)  Henry  Worrall,  Esq.,  Knotty 
Ash  House,  near  Liverpool.  (Game.)  Ambrose  Dixon,  Esq.,  Littleton, 
Chester.  (Game.)  Commended. — Mr.  B.  Newham,  9,  Court  Newtown- 
row,  Birmingham.  (Spanish.) 

Aylesbury  Ducks. — First,  John  Churton,  Esq.,  Chester.  Second, 
Edward  Lister,  Esq.,  Cassia  Lodge,  Northwich,  Cheshire.  Highly 
Commended. — J.  Offly  Crewe  Read,  Esq.,  Wern,  Flintshire.  Com¬ 
mended. — Field-Marshal  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Combermere,  Com- 
berinere,  Cheshire.  Mrs.  Drake,  Lower  Rectory,  Malpas.  (An  excel¬ 
lent  class.) 

Any  other  Variety. — First,  Henry  Worrall,  Esq.,  Knotty  Ash  j 
House,  near  Liverpool.  (Rouen.)  Second,  Mr.  Thomas  Burnett,  i 
Hutton,  near  Preston,  Lancashire.  (East  Indian.)  Highly  Commended. 
— James  Wicksted  Swan,  Esq.,  Chorlton  Hall,  Cheshire.  (Call.)  Henry 
Worrall,  Esq.,  Knotty  Ash  House,  near  Liverpool.  (Call.)  Miss  Steele 
Perkins,  Sutton  Coldfield,  near  Birmingham.  (Buenos  Ayrean.) 

Goslings. — First,  Mr.  William  Palin,  Stapleford,  Cheshire.  (Com¬ 
mon  Breed.) 

Ducklings. — First,  Edward  Lister,  Esq.,  Cassia  Lodge,  near  North¬ 
wich,  Cheshire.  (Aylesbury.)  Highly  Commended. — Henry  Worrall, 
tsq..  Knotty  Ash  House,  near  Liverpool.  (Rouen.)  I 


Turkeys. — First,  Edward  Woollett  Wilmot,  Esq.,  Hulme  Walfield. 
near  Congleton,  Cheshire.  (VV'ild  American,  and  Cambridgeshire.) 
Second,  Henry  R.  Sandhach,  Esq.,  Hatodunos,  Denbigshire.  (American.) 
Highly  Commended. — Mrs.  Drake,  Lower  Rectory,  Malpas.  (White.) 

Geese. — First,  Mr.  William  Palin,  Stapleford,  Chester.  (Common). 
Seconil,  Mr.  Thomas  Teasdale,  Bath  House,  Spurstow.  (Common). 
Commended. — Edward  Woollett  Wilmot,  Esq.,  of  Hulme  M'alfield, 
near  Congleton,  Cheshire.  (Toulouse.) 


LONDON  MARKETS. — October  22nd. 

COVENT  GAEDEN. 

During  the  past  week  large  supplies  have  come  to  hand,  both  English 
and  Foreign,  especially  of  English  hothouse  Grapes,  which  have  become 
quite  a  drug,  good  samples  having  only  realized  Is.  per  lb.  in  the  trade. 
In  addition  to  our  former  varieties  of  Pears,  may  be  named  the  Vuehess 
d’Angouleme,  Brown  Beurre,  and  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  common 
Bergamot.  Trade  dull. 


FRUIT. 

Apples,  kitchen,  per 

bushel .  Is.  fid.  to  2s.  fid. 

,,  dessert  ....  4s.  ,,  (Is. 

Pears  .  43.  ,,  8s. 

Peaches,  per  doz .  Sa.  ,,  8s. 

Nectarines,  ner  doz.. .  2s.  ,,  4s. 

Plums,  per  sieve  ....  4s.  ,,  8s. 

Pine-apples,  per  lb...  4s.  ,,  fia. 

Grapes,  per  lb .  la.  ,,  6s. 

Melons,  each .  2s.  ,,  6s. 

Figs .  . 

Gooseberries,  per  qt.  - 

Currants .  . 

Raspberries  .  . . . 

Strawberries, perpottle  - 

Oranges,  per  100 _  43.  ,,  lOs. 

Lemons  .  6s.  ,,  12a. 

Almonds,  per  lb .  2s.  ,,  — 

Nuts,  Filberts,  per 

100  lbs .  503.  ,,  60s. 

„  Cobs,  ditto  ..  60s.  ,,  70s. 
,,  Barcelona,  per 

bushel .  20s.  ,,  223. 

Nuts,  Brazil,  per 

bushel .  193.  „  14s. 

Walnuts,  per  1000  ..  gs.  ,,  123. 
Chestnuts  .  . . . 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  ..  9d.  to  Is. 

,,  Red,  per  doz.  23.  ,,  4s. 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz,  2s.  ,,  4a. 

Brocoli  .  la.  ,,  2s. 

Savoys . . 

Greens,  per  dozen 

bunches .  2s.  ,,  3s. 

Spinach,  per  sieve. .. .  la.  ,,23. 

Beans .  . 

French  Beans,  per 
half  sieve....  is.  fid.  „  98.  6d. 
Scarlet  Runners  ..  la.  6d.  ,,  3s. 


Is 


5s. 

fid. 

.  fid. 

(is. 

3d. 

2d. 

3d. 

8d. 

fid. 


2s.  fid. 


j  Peas,  per  bushel  ....  Ss. 

Carrots,  per  bunch  . .  4d. 

Parsnips .  — 

Beet,  per  doz . Is.  ,, 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.  ..  3s. 

Turnips,  per  bunch . .  2d. 

Onions,  young,  per 

bunch .  Id. 

Leeks,  per  bunch  ....  2J. 

Garlic,  per  lb .  fid. 

Shallots,  per  lb .  4d. 

Horseradish,  per 

bundle  .  Is.  fid.  ,, 

Lettuce,  Cos,  per 

score  .  fid.  ,,  Is. 

,,  Cabbage _  fid.  ,,  8d. 

Endive,  per  score ....  Is.  ,,  Is.  fid. 
Celery,  per  bunch. .. .  8d.  ,,  Is. 

Radishes,  Turnip,  per 
dozen  bunches  ....  Is.  ,,  Is.  fid. 
Water  Cresses,  per 

dozen  bunches _  6d.  ,,  9d. 

Small  Salad,  per 

punnet . 2d.  ,,  3d. 

Artichokes,  each  ....  3d.  ,,  fid. 

Asparagus,  per  bundle  - 

Sea-kale,  per  punnet  - 

Rhubarb,  per  bundle 
Cucumbers,  each  ....  3d.  ,,  8d. 

Vegetable  Marrow, 

per  dozen  .  fid.  ,,  Is. 

Tomatoes,  per  punnet  Is.  ,,  23.  fid. 
Mushrooms,  perpottle  is.  fid.  ,,  2s. 

HERBS, 

Basil,  per  bunch _  fid.  to  pd. 

Marjoram,  per  bunch  fid.  ,,  gd. 
Fennel,  per  bunch  ..  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Savory,  per  bunch  ..  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Thyme,  per  bunch  . .  2d,  ,,  3d. 

Parsley,  per  bunch  ..  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Blint,  per  bunch -  4d.  „  fid. 


GRAIN  AND  SEED.! 

Friday,  Oct.  19. — ^The  arrivals  still  continue  moderate  of  Wheat, 
Oats,  and  all  other  grain.  This  morning  the  Wheat  trade  rules  brisk  at 
an  advance  of  2s,  per  quarter  on  Monday’s  currency.  Barley  expe¬ 
riences  a  quiet  demand.  Old  oats  are  fid.  higher,  but  the  new  Irish 
descriptions  are  difficult  to  sell.  Beans  and  Peas  of  all  sorts  are  held  for 
firmer  quotations. 


WHEAT. 

Kent  and  Esse-x,  red, 

per  qr .  89s.  to  80s. 

Ditto,  white  .  88s.  ,,  92s. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk. .  78s.  ,,  SOs. 

Dautzic  .  883.  ,,  923. 

Rostock .  813.  ,,  903. 

Odessa  .  73a.  ,,  763. 

American  .  83s.  ,,  853. 


PEAS. 

Boiling,  per  qr.. 


Common .  383. 


533.  to  56s. 


Grey. 
Maple  . 


37s. 

423. 


BARLEY. 

JIalting .  44a.  to  45s. 

Grinding  and  Distil¬ 
ling  .  343.  „  363. 

Chevalier  .  3fis.  ,,  38s. 

OATS. 

Scotch,  feed  .  31s.  to  33a. 

English  .  26s.  ,,  27s. 

Irish  .  25a.  ,,  2Sa. 

Dutch  Broo  .  29s.  ,,  30s. 

Danish  .  253.  ,,  29s. 

Russian .  263.  „  293. 

BEANS. 

Harrow  .  40s.  to  423. 

Pigeon  .  42s.  „  43s. 

Tick .  4Us.  ,,  4Is. 


84s. 


SEEDS. 
Turnip,  White,  per 

bushel . 

Swede . 

Rape  . 

IJnseed,  sowing,  qr. .  SOs. 

,,  crushing  ..  74s. 
Clover,English,redcwt  60s. 
,,  Foreign  do.  52a. 

,,  White .  683. 

Trefoil .  28a. 

'"Rye,  per  qr .  52s. 

Tares  .  423. 

Winter,  bushel ....  12s. 

Canary,  per  qr .  fils. 

Hemp .  S4s. 


40s. 

40s. 

44s. 


863. 

84s. 

76s. 

fiSs. 

57s. 

7.3s, 

32s. 

54s. 

44s. 

14s. 

72s. 

573. 


Linseed  Cake,  per 

ton .  sSli  to  10s 

Rape  Cake  .,  zt'fi  10s.  „  £6  I5s 
Indian  Corn  .  473.  „  SOs 


(it 
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HOPS. 

Bobouch  Maeket,  Fbiday,  Oct,  ig. — During  the  last  few  days  our 
niarket  has  not  been  quite  so  active,  although  for  fine  samples  prices  are 
sustained.  Weyhill  Fair  passed  otf  well,  and  a  clearance  was  effected  of 
all  the  Hops  pitched  for  sale.  Our  market  to-day  is  rather  quiet,  and 
the  currency  may  be  quoted  at  about  the  annexed  rates.  Mid.  and  East 
Kent,  90s.  115s,  to  laos.  ;  Weald  of  Kent,  gfis.  Q.ts.  to  lOOs.  ;  Susse.x 
Pockets,  80s.  86s.  to  963.;  Country  Farnhams  and  Farnhams,  gos.  il2s. 
to  120s.  _ _ 

HAY  AND  STEAW. 

Clover,  1st  cut  per  1  Meadow  Hay,  new  953.  to  1208. 

load .  llOs.  to  140a,  Rowan  .  808.  ,,  90s, 

Clover,  new  .  12ns.  ,,  IS.Is.  Straw,  flail .  .SOs.  ,,  363. 

Ditto,  2nd  cut  ....  gOs,  ,,  1408.  Ditto,  machine  ... .  283.  ,,  30s. 

Meadow  Hay .  gos.  ,,  130s.  , 


POTATO. 

SouTHwAHK  Watresidb,  Oct.  1.5. — Tho  arrivals  have  been  limited, 
and  an  advance  has  been  realised  upon  late  quotations.  The  weather  is 
cold,  which  assists  sales.  Buyers  purcliase  sparingly,  in  anticipation  of 
further  arrivals.  A  cargo  of  Scotch  has  reached  this  market  from  Dun¬ 
bar,  and  others  are  close  at  hand.  Some  shipments  have  taken  place 
during  the  past  week  to  parts  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.  The  accounts 
daily  received  confirm  previous  reports  of  the  fine  quality  ai)d  abundance 
of  the  crop.  Kent  and  Essex  Regents,  90s.  to  100.*. ;  ditto  Shaws,  85s. 
to  953.;  ditto  Blues,  80.  to  85s.;  York  Regents,  95s.  to  100s.;  Scotch 
Regents  (Dunbar),  lOOs.;  Ditto  (Perth  and  Fife),  gOs  to  gSs, ;  Ditto 
(North  Country),  gos.  ;  Lincolnshire  Regents,  85b.  to  95s,;  Wisbeach 
and  Cambridge  Regents,  85s,  to  95s.  ;  Ditto  common  Whites,  80s.  per 
ton. 


MEAT. 


Beef,  inferior,  per 

8  lbs .  3s.  4d.  to  3s.  9d. 

Do.  middling .  3s.  lOd.  to  4s. 

Do.  prime  ....  4s.  2d.  to  4s.  4d. 
Mutton,  inferior  3s.  4d.  to  3s.  8d. 
Do.  middling  . .  33.  lOd.  to  4s.  4d. 


Mutton,  prime  4s.  6d.  to  43.  lOd. 

Veal  .  3s.  lod.  to  4s.  lod. 

Lamb  .  5s.  4d,  to  53.  lod. 

Pork,  large .  3s.  8d.  to  4s. 

Ditto,  small  .  4s.  to  4s,  fid. 


BUTTER.- 

-Cwt. 

CHEESE.- 

-Cwt. 

Dorset,  fine  . 

104s. 

to 

I08s. 

Cheshire,  fine  .... 

to  90s. 

Do.  middling . 

90s. 

>> 

gfis. 

Gloucestershire,  dhle.  70s. 

,,  76s, 

Fresh,  per  doz.  lbs. 

12s. 

13s. 

Ditto,  single . 

„  743. 

Friesland  . 

gss. 

100s. 

Somerset . 

,,  76s. 

Kiel . 

94s. 

gss. 

Wilts,  loaf . 

Carlow  . 

98s. 

102s. 

Ditto,  double . 

..  723. 

,,  783. 

Waterford . 

98s. 

ii 

102s. 

Ditto,  thin . 

. .  54s. 

,,  64s. 

Cork . 

gss. 

ii 

102s. 

Ditto,  pines  . 

Limerick . 

92s. 

i  > 

96s. 

Berkeley,  thin  .... 

,,  66s. 

Sligo  . 

HAMS.— 

Cwt. 

BACON.— 

Cwt. 

York,  new . 

to  90s. 

Wiltshire,  dried  .. 

80s. 

to 

84s. 

Westmoreland  .... 

,,  86s. 

Waterford . 

74s. 

76s. 

Irish . 

„  84s. 

Down  Tegs  ....  Is.  2s.  to  Is.  3d, 
Ditto  Tegs  and 

Ewes  .  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  2d. 

Half-bred  Hog¬ 
gets  .  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  3id. 

Do.  Wethers .  Is.  to  la.  2d. 


WOOL. 


Kent  fleeces  ..  Is.  Id.  ,,  Is.  2d. 
Leicester  fleeces. .. .  Is.  ,,  Is.  l.Jd. 

Long,  heavy  do .  lid.  to  Is. 

Comljing  skins  ..  lO^d.  to  Is.  Id. 
Flannel  wool . .  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  2id. 
Blanket  wool .  fid.  to  lid. 


BARK. 

English  Bark,  per  load  of  4,5  cwt.,  14L  lOs.  to  16/.  ;  Mimosa,  01. 
01.  Ot. ;  and  Valonia.  121,  IDs.  to  1/1.  10s.  per  ton. 


POULTRY. 

The  supply  of  Poultry  during  the  past  week  has  been  rather  larger. 
The  demand  about  the  same.  Pheasants  are  scarce,  and  the  supply  of 
Partridges  does  not  bear  out  the  belief  that  was  entertained  of  an 
unusually  good  season  for  them. 

Large  Fowls 43.  fid.  to  5s.  fis.  each. 

Smaller  do . 3a.  6d  to  4s.  ,, 

Chicken  ..  2s.  Od.  to  2s.  gd.  ,, 

Geese .  fis.  Od.  to  "s.  Od.  ,, 

Ducks  _ 28.  gd.  to  3a.  3d.  ,, 

Pheasants. .  3s.  fid.  to  4s.  Od.  ,, 

Turkeys. ...  5s.  Od.  to  fis.  fid.  ,, 

PROVISIONS. 


Partridges. 

Is.  gd.  to  2s.  Od.  each. 

Hares  .... 

3s.  Os.  to  3s.  6d.  ,,  i 

1  Grouse  . .. . 

28.  Od.  to  2s.  3d.  ,,  1 

'  Rabbits  . . 

Is.  4d.  to  Is.  5d.  ,,  ! 

i  Wild  do.  . . 

Pigeons  . 

. 8d.  4o  gd.  „  1 

BREAD. 

The  price  of  Bread  in  the  City  and  at  the  West  End  is  still  maintained 
at  lOd.  to  lid,  the  4lb.  loaf,  but  in  other  places  the  bakers  arc  selling 
the  best  bread  at  8d.  the  4lb,  loaf,  while  in  the  cheap  neighbourhoods 
they  profess  to  sell  at  7id. 


to 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Training  a  Vine  (R.  L - ,  Thame). —  If  you  mean  to  follow 

Hoare’s  rod  system,  cut  six  shoots  down  to  the  bud,  to  give  a  shoot  each 
for  next  year ;  shorten  the  others  a  third,  and  take  about  two  bunches 
from  each.  If  you  mean  to  adopt  the  spur  system,  cut  every  other  shoot 
out,  and  shorten  the  lemaining  ones  one-half,  unless  very  strong.  Bo 
satisfied  with  letting  them  go  to  the  top  of  the  house  next  year.  Do  not 
take  above  twelve  or  fifteen  bunches  next  season.  The  idea  of  training 


the  Vine  lengthwise,  as  you  have  done,  is  a  good  one  in  such  a  narrow 
house. 

Heating  by  Hot-water  (A.  L.  Melville), — A  smaller  middle-sized 
boiler  will  be  sufficient.  The  four-inch  pipe,  as  you  propose,  will  give 
you  enough  of  heat;  though  it  may  require  good  fires  in  severe  frosts. 
The  air-pipe  at  A  is  all  right.  How  do  you  fill  your  boiler?  If  you 
have  no  other  means,  instead  of  a  half-inch  pipe  at  a,  you  would  require 
a  four-inch  one  for  pouring  the  water  in,  or  a  small  cistern.  Your  steam- 
pipes  at  D  and  e,  if  four  inches  in  diameter,  would  answer  a  similar  pur¬ 
pose.  The  pipe  from  D  and  e,  ,  where  it  crosses  into  ii,  should  be  just  as 
high  as  the  greenhouse  one  there,  and  then  both  places  would  heat  very 
well.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  heat  them  separately.  Why  not  use  some 
twenty  feet  more  pipe,  and  take  the  pipe  round  in  n  and  e,  the  same  as 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  with  a  stop-cock  on  the  two  floor-pipes  near  the 
boiler,  you  could  heat  either  place  separately,  at  your  pleasure.  You  say 
nothing  of  these  stop-cocks,  but  they  will  be  necessary.  In  spring,  and 
even  summer,  heat  would  he  valuable  for  your  Melons,  &c.,  when  it 
would  be  better  away  from  your  planthouse. 

Bacon  Cubing. — An  Old  Subsmher,  Morayshire,  would  be  glad 
a  good  receipt  for  curing  bacon.  As  at  present  cured  it  is  always  rancidj 
although  the  hams  are  good. 

Books  (Idem). — Richardson’s  W’ork  on  “  The  Pig  ”  is  very  good.  We 
are  just  on  the  eve  of  publish  ing  Mr.  Tegetmeier’s  essay  in  our  columns. 

Ovens  (Idem). — They  are  sold  at  a  shop  in  New  Oxford  Street ;  but 
we  do  not  know  whether  they  or  the  Mills  you  mention  are  successful. 

Tamarisk  as  an  Edging. — M.  P,  L.  wishes  to  know  whether  it  can 
be  cut  so  as  to  form  a  chain  edging,  and  where  it  can  be  purchased  ? 

Bridgenorth  Poultry  Show.— We  are  very  much  obliged  to  An 
Old  Subscriber  for  his  report;  but  he  will  have  seen  that  we  had  pub¬ 
lished  one  from  our  own  reporter. 

Berkiiampstead  Nurseries. — Errata,  page  20,  1st  col.  15  line  s 
from  top,  change  o'ffg'g'y  to  clayey;  page  21,  1st  col.  1 1th  line  from  th  e 
top,  instead  of  “  conveyed  afterwards,  to  within  a  few  inches  of  th  e 
wooden  side- wall,”  read  “  conveyed  upwards,  to  within  a  few  inches  o  f 
the  top  of  the  wooden  side-walls.” 

I  shall  be  obliged  if  this  appears  at  the  end  of  the  concluding 
notice  of  “  Berkhampstead  Nursery ;”  as  several  letters  have  come  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  ambiguity,  but  wishing  to  try  the  plan  spoken  of.  The 
correction  will  make  all  plain. — R.  F. 

Poultry  for  Profit  (A.  Begby), — Cochin-China  pullets  and  a  grey 
Dorking  cock ;  Aylesbury  ducks  ;  Thoulouse  Geese  ;  and  grey  Cambridge¬ 
shire  Turkeys,  are  the  best  you  can  keep.  Celery  is  best  sown  on  a  slight 
hotbed  to  forward  the  seedlings ;  but  does  not  even  require  that,  if  sown 
on  a  warm,  rich,  south  border.  How  can  we  say  how  you  should  use 
Guano,  unless  we  knew  the  crop  you  intend  it  for  ? 

Dioscorea  Battata. —  T.  G.  Spencer  wishes  to  know  when  this 
plant  should  be  taken  up?  We  fear  that  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  when 
it  is  taken  up  ;  for,  as  we  suggested  at  the  very  first,  our  climate  is 
not  suitable  for  its  growth.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  the 
results  of  his  attempt  to  grow  it. 

Comb  of  the  Spanish  Cock  (Constant  Header.) — The  comb  of  a 
Spanish  cock  should  be  large,  and  if  perfectly  upright,  so  much  the 
better.  Even  in  tlie  best  birds  there  is  sometimes  an  inclination  to 
turn  over  at  the  end,  and  this  is  often  the  case  as  they  get  old.  A 
crooked  comb  is  a  serious  objection.  A  perfectly  upright  and  straight 
comb  is  most  desirable,  and  one  of  ample  dimensions  will  denote  more 
breed  than  a  small  one.  It  should  not,  however,  amount  to  a  deformity, 
as  some  of  the  Hambro’s  do  in  the  present  day. 

English  Breeds  of  Poultry  for  France  (F.  IV.  Canterbury). — 
They  are  beiog  sent  by  Mr.  Baily,  114,  Mount-street,  Grosvenat-square. 

Cider-making  (A.  C.B,)— In  our  234tli  Number  you  will  find  full 
directions. 

Edinburgh  (A  Subscriber  for  Years), — Be  kind  enough  to  forward 
your  address  to  our  Office,  as  we  should  like  to  correspond  with  you  on 
the  subject  of  your  letter. 

Stockwood  Golden  Hambro’  Grape  (F.  .d.).  —  We  believe  that 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Chelsea,  have  purchased  the  stock  of  this 
Grape. 

Shanking  in  Grapes  (Idem). — Tliis  usually  arises  from  the  roots, 
either  from  being  kept  too  cold,  or  in  a  poor  soil,  being  unable  to  supply 
sap  sufficiently  fast  to  sustain  the  rapid  growth  of  the  bunches,  &c. 

The  Protest  at  the  late  Anerly  Poultry  Show.— dra  Ex¬ 
hibitor  at  Anerly  says : — “  If  the  Dorkings  shown  at  the  above  exhibition, 
by  Mr.  Davis,  are  the  same  birds  (of  which  there  is  little  doubt)  tliat 
were  disqualified  at  Carlisle,  on  account  of  their  age,  the  exhibitors, 
certainly,  have  a  right  to  ask  for  an  explanation. 

Books  (Thomas  Glasspool). — The  only  book  we  know  of  which  would 
furnish  all  the  information  you  require  is  DecaitdoIIe’s  Prndronnis.  The 
price  is  very  high,  as  it  )is  a  very  extensive  work  ;  and  for  further  in¬ 
formation  apply  to  some  Foreign  Bookseller. 

Names  of  Pears  (R.  Norwood). — Not  the  Seckle,  but  Knight’s  Mo¬ 
narch,  a  very  excellent  variety.  (6..it.  B.). — Yours  is  Beurre'  de  Ranee. 

Name  of  Plant  (F.  W,  S.) — It  is  Buddlea  Lindleyana.  We  have 
had  it  for  several  years  upon  a  south  wall,  where  it  blooms  freely. 

Moving  old  Asparagus  (An  Old  Sk5sot4pp).— Although  planted 
four  years,  and  therefore  at  least  six  years’  old,  we  should  move  the 
Asparagus,  doing  so  next  April.  Begin  at  one  end  of  the  bed,  dig  a  trench 
three  feet  deep,  and  as  many  wide,  and  then  scratch  away  the  earth  from 
the  roots  in  succession ;  injuring  them  as  little  as  possible  ;  planting 
them  again  with  the  least  admissible  delay ;  and  in  the  meantime 
keeping  them  covered  with  wet  straw.  Plant  as  fast  as  you  take  up  in 
the  new  beds  previously  prepared. 

London  i  Printed  by  Hugh  Barclay,  Winchester  High. street,  in 

the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar ;  and  Published  for  the  Proprietors 

at  The  Cottage  Gabdbneb  Office,  No.  20,  Paternoster  Row,  in 

the  Parish  of  Christ  Church,  City  of  London.— October  23,  1855. 
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Meteorolocy  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-eight  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  53.5°,  and  38.6“,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  68’,  occurred  on  the  3rd,  in  1852;  and  the  lowest  cold,  20°, 
on  the  3rd,  in  ;645.  During  the  period  97  days  were  fine,  and  on  99  rain  fell. 


ASPLE'NIUM  TRICHO'MANES. 

Tins  is  the  Common  Maidenhair  Splcenivort, Com¬ 
mon  Wall  Spleenwort,  Enylish  Maidenhair,  and 
English  Blach  Maidenhair  of  our  native  herbalists. 

The  main  body  of  tbo  root  is  short,  thick,  dark 
purplish-chesnut,  tufted,  and  furnished  with  many 
wiry  rootlets  of  the  same  colour.  From  the  tuft 
of  the  root  arise  many  evergreen  fronds,  usually 
erect,  but  often  spreading.  They  vary  in  length 
from  two  to  twelve  inches,  and  arc  simply  a  stalk 
clothed  from  the  very  bottom  to  the  top  with 
leafits.  The  stalk  is  smooth,  very  stiff,  purplish- 
brown,  and  channelled  in  front.  The  leafits  are 
very  dark  green,  numerous,  nearly  stalkless,  more 
or  less  alternate,  about  a  quarter-of-an-inch  long, 
gradually  diminishing  in  size  towards  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  frond,  oval  but  blunt  at  tbe 
upper  end,  and  partially  and  irregularly  scolloped 
at  the  upper  edge.  Fructif  cation  in  six  or 
eight  masses,  oblong,  parallel  to  each  other,  but 
attached  to  the  lateral  veins  passing  obliquely 
from  the  mid- vein.  The  lateral  veins  divide  into 
two,  and  sometimes  three  branches ;  the  upper 
branch  bearing  the  fructification.  The  membrane, 
or  indusium,  which  covers  the  fructification,  is 
whitish,  and  it  separates  with  a  wavy  edge  from 
the  oblique  vein  to  which  it  was  attached,  and 
then  exposes  the  capsules  of  sori,  which  are  dark 
buff,  or  brown,  and  soon  run  together,  or,  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  become  confluent. 

There  are  three  varied  forms  of  thisFeru.  One, 
called  incisum  (cut),  has  the  edges  of  each  leafit  deeply 
I  and  irregularly  cut,  so  as  to  resemble  the  leaf  of  some 
I  of  the  Cratseguses.  Another  form  has  the  leafits  so 
I  crowded  together,  that  they  overlap  each  other  like  the 
j  tiles  of  a  house-roof;  and  in  the  third  form,  sometimes 
;  called  monstrosum  (deformed),  the  end  of  the  frond  is 
I  branched,  or  forked.  This  last  variety  was  found  by 
Mr.  D.  Dick,  at  St.  Mary’s  Isle,  Kircudbright,  and  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Kinahan,  at  Quin  Abbey,  Clare. 

Tliis  Fern  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Islands, 
on  the  shady  sides  of  rocks,  old  walls,  and  ii edge-banks. 
In  the  situation  last  named  it  attains  tbe  greatest 
height.  It  is  not  confined,  however,  to  our  country,  nor 
even  to  Europe,  for  it  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Asia, 
Jamaica,  and  North  America. 

It  was  known  as  one  of  our  native  plants  to  the 
earliest  of  our  herbalists,  for  in  “  The  secoude  parte  of 


William  Turner’s  herball,”  published  in  1508,  ho  calls 
it  '^English  Maydens  heare','  and  the  woodcut  loaves  no 
doubt  that  it  was  our  Asplenium  trichomanes.  He  says 
— “the  juice  stayeth  the  heare  that  falleth  of,  and,if 
they  be  fallen  off,  it  restoreth  them  agayne.”  Many 
other  of  our  old  medical  writers  speak  of  this  Fern  as 
that  from  which  Capillaire  is  made,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  it  would  impart  as  much  virtue  to  that 
compound  as  does  the  Adiantum  capillus  veneris,  or  True 
Maidenhair,  of  which  it  ought  to  be  made.  It  bas, 
however,  still  some  local  reputation,  the  Highland 
dames  of  Scotland  often  forming  from  it  a  tea  which 
they  administer  to  those  who  are  afflicted  with  coughs 
or  colds. 

Gerarde  is  the  first  writer  who  mentions  any  place  in 
England  where  it  was  native.  He  says — “  1  found  it 
growing  in  a  shadowy,  sandy  lane  in  Betsome,  in  the 
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parish  of  Southfleet,  in  Kent.  It  growetli,  likewise; 
upon  stone-walls  at  Her  Alajesty’s  (Queen  Elizabeth’s,) 
Palace  of  Richmond,  and  on  most  stone-walls  of  the 
west  and  north  parts  of  England.” 

It  will  grow  freely  on  the  shady  side  of  rockwork  in 
the  open  air,  but  the  soil  must  bo  composed  only  of 
sandy  peat,  old  mortar,  and  fragments  of  brick  in  equal  I 
proportions.  It  can  bo  grown  in  a  Wardian  Case,  and  j 
in  a  greenhouse,  but  requires  the  same  soil,  perfect  I 
drainage,  and  a  frequent  change  of  air. 

The  boat  time  for  transplanting  this  Fern  is  in  April. 
Those  growing  on  a  hedge-bank  should  be  preferred  for 
transplanting,  because,  unless  the  bricks  can  be  taken 
with  them,  those  growing  on  walls  can  scarcely  be 
moved  without  a  fatal  injury  to  the  roots.  Those 
growing  in  the  fissures  of  rocks  are  moved  with  quite  as 
much  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  success  as  those  on 
walls.  A^oung  plants  should  be  preferred  before  old  ones 
for  removal.  They  should  have  a  bell-glass  turned  over 
them  for  a  few  days  after  their  transplanting.  Plants 
already  in  cultivation  may  be  propagated  by  division 
also  in  April.  In  dividing  the  tuft,  a  crown  must  be 
preserved  to  each  division. 

We  have  never  raised  it  from  seed,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  spores  collected  when  rijie  in  August,  and 
sown  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  such  as  we  have 
directed  for  the  growth  of  the  jdants,  covered  with  a  ! 
bell-glqss,  and  placed  in  a  shady  part  of  a  greenhouse, 
or  of  a  cold  frame,  would  give  birth  to  seedlings. 


KEW  GARDENS. 

{Oon  filmed  from  jiuge  62.) 

The  group  of  beds  on  either  side  of  the  long  walk 
leading  up  from  the  old  conservatory,  which  was  mo¬ 
dernized  in  1 8-i2,  to  the  lake  in  front  of  the  large  con¬ 
servatory,  are  very  easy  to  arrange  and  plant  properly, 
and  they  arc  very  well  planted  indeed ;  but  the  soil  in 
them  is  entirely  exhausted,  and  not  fit  to  grow  Howers, 
without  a  change.  The  reason  why  thej^  are  so  easy  to 
plant  is,  that  every  group  stands  on  its  own  merits,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  grouji  you  left  behind,  or  to  tlie  next 
in  advance.  This  stylo  is  called  “  promenade  gar¬ 
dening,”  and  is  the  simplest  ste})  in  the  system ;  but  no 
otlier  step  is  bettei',  or  so  good,  if  the  groups  are  kept  so 
lar  apart  as  not  to  seetii  to  be  part  of  a  whole.  This  is 
a  very  dift'ercnt  system  from  that  along  the  bottom  of 
the  terrace-garden  at  the  Crystal  Palace ;  where  the 
whole  centre,  or  the  parts  embraced  by  the  three  tran¬ 
septs,  is  one  continuous  succession  of  beds  in  one  line, 

I  and  not  more  than  tour  or  five  feet  apai't,  along  one  side 
I  only  oi  the  terrace-walk.  1  forget  now  how  many  scores 
ot  beds  are  in  that  continuous  line  at  Sydenham  ;  but  I 
well  recollect  there  are  only  three  kinds  of  plants  in  the 
whole ;  and  two  lorm  of  beds ;  an  oblong  square,  with 
the  corners  and  ends  altered  from  the  square,  as  at 
Kew,  and  at  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society;  and 
a  circle,  having  the  same  diameter  as  the  width  of  the 
square-bed.  There  is  a  narrow  strip  of  blue  Ijarkspur  in 
j  the  centre  ol  all  the  oblong  beds ;  and  the  blue  line  is  as 
I  straight  as  an  arrow  the  whole  length;  the  rest  of  the 
bed  is  of  lorn  Thumh,  and  the  circle  is  of  Scarlet  Ver¬ 
bena;  that  is,  the  whole  centre  of  the  garden  is  lined  on 
o/w!  with  scarlet  flowers,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
band  ot  acai'let  is  a  strip  ot  dark  blue.  You  might 


'  think  extravagance  could  go  no  further  in  rich  luxuri-  j 
I  ance  of  colour,  and  if  you  looked  at  the  baud  only  ; 
I  from  one  end,  you  would  not  be  far  wrong ;  but  walk 
along  the  terrace,  and  you  will  see  that  the  Verbenas  are 
only  four  or  five  inches  high,  while  the  Scarlet  Gerani¬ 
ums,  on  each  side  of  them,  are  four  or  five  times  higher ; 
thus  cutting  off  the  Verbenas  entirely  from  the  end 
view,  and  neutralizing  their  colour  at  every  succeeding 
bed  the  whole  way,  so  that  the  same  effect  which  is  now 
produced  might  be  had  without  the  Verbenas  at  all; 
therefore,  the  arrangement  is  faulty,  and  the  Verbenas  a 
loss. 

If  this  arrangement  had  been  made  at  Kew  in  the 
promenade  flower-garden,  where  the  beds  are  set  down 
in  groups,  with  a  long  interval  of  grass  between  two 
circular  beds  of  Scarlet  Geraniums,  to  each  long  bed  of 
Scarlet  Geraniums,  one  at  each  end  of  the  long  bed,  the 
Verbenas  would  not  be  so  entirely  lost  as  they  are  at 
the  Crystal  Palace ;  still,  they  woidd  not  make  each 
group  satisfactory,  because  the  two  shades  of  scarlet  are 
too  near,  without  any  agreement  in  the  heights  of  the 
plants,  or  in  the  styles  of  their  growth.  When  two  beds, 
or  two  or  any  number  of  plants,  do  not,  or  cannot,  agree 
in  colour,  height,  and  style  of  growth,  so  as  to  help 
each  other,  the  next  j)lan  is  to  ariange  them  so  as  to  ' 
give  a  good  contrast,  and  this  is  done  very  effectually  in  1 
the  promenade  at  Kew.  'I'here  is  an  oblong  bed,  with  | 
a  circular  bed  at  each  end  of  it,  in  the  groups  at  Kew, 
and  just  opposite  there  is  a  similar  group  ;  then  you 
walk  on  a  certain  distance,  and  two  more  groups  )neet 
you,  right  and  left,  and  so  on  all  the  way  to  the  end  of 
the  promenade  ;  but  there  is  a  blemish  in  every  one  of 
the  groups,  which  detracts  from  the  effect  which  is 
intended;  that  blemish  is  a  circular  bed  behind  each  of 
the  oblong  beds,  which  are  chiefly  filled  with  half- 
starved  Roses ;  but,  fill  them  with  what  you  will,  you 
cannot  make  them  form  part  of  a  whole.  It  is  a  conceit, 
and,  like  most  conceits,  helps  to  lower  your  estimation  of 
the  man,  or  animal,  or  thing  produced. 

Now,  let  us  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  promenade, 
and  see  what  flowers  there  are  in  each  group.  The  fii'st 
two  groups  are  on  the  left-hand  side,  and,  unfortunately, 
there  is  no  room  for  the  match  groups  on  the  right, 
owing  to  some  old  trees  coining  too  near ;  therefore,  the 
first  two  groups  are  like  two  pigs,  each  with  one  ear. 
The  first  group  is  of  Tom  Thumb  Geraniums  in  the 
oblong  bed,  and  at  each  end  a  bed  of  dwarf  Yellow 
Calceolarias,  very  good  and  complete.  We  shall  say 
nothing  of  the  circle  for  Roses  behind  Tom.  The 
second  group  is  a  good,  strong  Verbena,  a  lilac  flower 
with  a  pink  eye,  called  Parfum  Madeline,  with  a  circle 
of  Calceolaria  anqilexieaulis  at  each  end  of  it.  The 
third  group  is  double,  or  matched  on  each  side  of  the 
walk;  the  two  obloug  beds  are  of  the  White  hihruhland  , 
Petunia,  iho  best  white  bedder  we  have  of  the  kind;  ■ 
the  first  two  end  circles  are  of  the  Defiance  Verbena,  ; 
and  the  other  two  Jitibcn's  Superb  A’^erbena,  a  shade 
darker  than  Dejianoe.  This,  then,  is  a  complete  group,  - 
and  the  colours  well  contrasted,  the  highest  plant  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  group,  as  it  should  be,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  is  perfect  of  its  kind. 

The  fourth  group  has  the  two  oblongs  filled  with 
a  horrid  kind  of  Calceolaria,  a  little  dark  brown, 
trumpery  concern,  which  ought  to  have  been  burnt,  . 
to  keep  ofl’  witches  and  bad  spells,  years  ago.  Two 
Heliotrojies  at  one  end,  and  two  blue  Campanula  car- 
patica,  which,  by-the-by,  does  not  match  the  Heliotrojie, 
making  the  group  but  so-so.  How  different,  if  the 
I  IJamlet  Verbena  was  in  place  of  the  carpatica!  d'he 
!  two  ends  would  then  retrieve  the  insignificance  of  the 
!  Utile,  brown,  stupid  Calceolaria  in  the  middle. 

I  By-the-by,  some  one  sent  me  a  batch  of  this  very 
brown  Calceolaria  in  eighteen  hundred  and  something; 

I  planted  them  alternately  with  dwarf  China  Eo&es, 
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round  a  dial,  or  a  pedestal  ;  that  is,  three  little  beds  of  1 
Pioses,  and  lliree  of  Calceolarias  aforesaid;  but,  as  soon  ; 
as  1  saw  the  dirly  little  things,  1  ])ulled  every  one  ol' j 
them  up  and  tlirew  them  away,  so  tliat  f  cannot  bear  j 
tlie  blame  of  the  kind  being  yet  at  Kew.  However, 
perhaps  they  are  botanically  interesting,  and  if  so,  I 
iiave  nothing  to  say  against  them  on  that  score.  [ 

Retweeu  the  fourth  and  lifth  grouj)3  a  walk  crosses  j 
the  promenade,  and  in  the  angles  ot  the  crossings  are  i 
two  F/mver  of  the  Day  Geraniums,  and  two  Ageratum»,  > 
very  good,  v(3ry  proper,  and  very  distinct  from  the  main  j 
groups.  The  fifth  group  has  tlie  two  oblongs  planted 
with  Calceoluria  angustifoUa,  and  the  four  circles,  two 
at  each  end,  with  one  kind  of  Verbena,  a  Erench  one, 
called  Brilliant  tie  Vaisc,  a  large,  bright  scarlet  flower. 
This  group,  therefore,  is  quite  perfect  in  all  the  parts. 

Group  sixth,  the  two  oblongs  with  Ageratum,  two 
cii’cles  with  Variegated  Alyssum,  and  the  other  two 
circles  with  Verbena  Eclipse.  The  two  ends  of  this 
group  aro,  therefore,  in  direct  oppositioir. 

Group  seven,  two  oblong  beds  Shruhland  White 
Petania  again,  with  four  kinds  of  Purple  Verbenas  in 
the  four  end  circles.  If  the  four  purples  were  new  | 
seedlings,  I  would  call  this  the  experimental  group,  to  j 
prove  which  was  the  best  purple  Verbena;  but  no 
doubt  they  wore  “proved”  before  this  trial,  and  the  four  1 
match  to  a  tee.  The  names  aro  Royal  Purple,  AndrS,  | 
Purple  King,  and  Matchless.  Andre  was  in  full  bloom,  j 
and  the  others  were  all  but  done  for  the  season  ;  there-  j 
fore,  Andre  is  the  best  purple  Verbena  for  Kew,  but  it 
might  not  be  so  at  Surbiton.  In  the  terrace  garden,  in 
front  of  the  largo  conservatory,  this  same  Andre  is  put 
in  competition  with  other  purples,  and  it  rivals  them  all.  : 

Group  eight  was  planted  with  Scarlet  Geranium 
Punch,  in  the  two  oblong  beds ;  two  of  the  circles  were 
with  White  Campanula  carpatica,  and  the  other  two 
circles  Variegated  Ageratum;  thei'efore,  the  low  white 
Campanula  was  badly  matched  by  a  tall  variegated 
plant. 

Group  eight  has  no  claims  to  good  match-making, 
but  Punch  was  so  very  good,  and  such  an  old  friend, 
from  a  good  match  by  your  humble  servant,  that  I  could 
not  be  hard  on  such  a  group,  which  is,  or  was,  the  last 
in  that  direction. 

From  the  top  of  the  promenade,  we  turn  to  the  right 
for  the  terrace-garden,  and,  before  we  reach  it,  we  pass 
another  group,  which,  being  in  tbe  same  style  as  the 
last,  I  shall  call  number  nine.  'Hie  two  oblong  beds 
are  planted  with  Petunia  Oem,  a  kind  with  the  aspect  of 
Shruhland  Rose,  but  with  a  grey  eye.  The  four  circles 
wore  of  Oazania  unijiora.  These  four  were  the  most 
perfect  flower-beds  I  ever  saw.  You  could  not  toll  one 
of  them  from  the  other,  by  an  extra  leaf  or  flower,  or  by 
a  greater  or  less  height  or  fulness.  If  the  four  came  out 
of  tbe  same  mould  they  could  not  be  more  perfect.  Old 
plants,  and  very  poor  soil,  ought  to  make  this  a  good 
bedder  anywhere ;  but  good,  fresh  soil  makes  it  run  to  i 
leaf  and  shoot  too  much,  and  plants  of  it,  from  spring  j 
cuttings,  in  a  wet  summer,  the  same.  ...  ! 

We  now  reach  the  terrace-garden,  which  is  in  two 
separate  parts.  A  walk  from  the  front  door  of  the 
conversatory  divides  it  into  two  parts  on  the  side  of  the 
lake,  and  another  walk  from  the  opposite  front  divides  ^ 
the  American  Garden,  also  into  two  parts,  but  each  j 
part  on  either  side  of  the  house  is  a  repetition  of  the 
other  part.  This  style  of  terrace-garden  is  the  easiest 
to  read  of,  there  can  be  no  intricacy  about  the  planting,  f 
—and  nothing  in  the  arrangement  of  the  colours,  or 
heights  of  the  plants,  which  would  not  tell  on  the  eye 
at  the  first  glance,  just  as  easily  as  you  could  see  if  a 
pair  of  horses  were  of  the  same  colour,  same  breed, 
same  height,  and  otherwise  matched  perfectly.  If  any  , 
two  of  the  members  were  placed,^  or  had  grown  the 
wrong  wav ;  if  the  two  oars,  for  instance,  weio  back 


foremost,  it  would  make  tlie  head  look  odd.  Yet  tbe 
horse  iniglit  be  as  strong,  and  liear  just  as  well  as  if  the 
ears  were  as  usual.  Now,  that  is  exactly  the  way  with 
terrace-gardens  in  two  ]»arts,  the  one  bi  ing  a.  veilex  of 
the  other.  You  can  see,  in  a  moment,  if  you  know  the 
thing,  as  well  as  you  did  the  horses,  if  one  bed  is  out  of 
])lace,  if  one  ear  is  longer,  or  one  plant  taller  than 
the  other.  A  black  eye,  and  a  red  eye,  would  look  as  you 
know  they  would,  and  beds  look  just  as  suspicious  if 
they  cone  out  of  the  common  course  of  high  art  and 
management ;  and  so  with  every  jilant,  and  bed,  and 
flower,  in  the  largest  garden  in  the  world.  First,  find 
out  the  indox  by  which  to  read  a  flower-garden,  and 
the  difficulty  of  understanding  it  does  not  lie  in  the  ex¬ 
tent,  but  in  the  ^art  of  the  language,  and  the  grammar 
and  the  spelling  being  not  according  to  our  language, 
and  the  way  of  putting  it  together. 

When  I  meet  with  a  garden  which  is  all  Greek,  I  can¬ 
not  make  it  out,  and  I  say  nothing  about  it ;  but  the 
terrace-garden  at  Kew  is  plain  English.  It  has  been  in 
good  bloom  in  July  and  August,  but  by  the  time  I  called 
it  was  much  on  the  decline,  many  of  the  beds  being 
entirely  out  of  bloom  for  the  season.  The  first  half  of 
it  is  planted  thus — a  bod  of  Unique  Geranium,  and  one 
of  the  little,  dirty,  brown  Calceolaria  at  the  north  end ; 
one  bed  of  Ariosto  Verbena,  a  very  good  purple;  four 
match  beds  of  3Iont  Bhtnc  Verbena,  also  very  good ; 
two  beds  of  tbe  Garland  Verbena,  a  blush-white,  with  a 
stain  in  the  eye,  a  very  good,  light  bedder,  for  a  light, 
poor  soil;  two  Verbena  beds  of  Hamlet,  tho  right  grey 
to  mix  in  equal  quantities  with  Heliotrope,  so  as  to  get 
three  times  the  quantity  of  flowers  from  a  Heliotrope 
bed ;  two  beds  of  Calceolaria  AngustifoUa ;  four  beds  of 
Defiance  Verbena,  very  good;  two  beds  of  Calceolaria 
Frostii,  entirely  over  for  the  season  by  tho  20th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  therefore  not  fit  for  bedding  at  Kew ;  and  one 
bed  of  Emma  Verbena,  the  match  bod  to  Ariosto. 

In  the  second  or  south  half  of  the  terrace  tho  colours 
are  reversed,  thus,  beginning  and  ending  with  the  same 
beds,  for  Ariosto  say  Lobelia  ramosoides;  for  two 
Garland  Verbena,  say  two  Calceolaria  Frostii;  for 
white,  say  Tom  Thumb ;  for  Hamlet,  say  two  Verbena 
Hippodamic,  a  light  blush,  with  a  stained  eye ;  then 
Andre  Verbena  in  perfect  bloom,  and  opposite  to  it 
Matchless,  about  as  dark  as  Emma,  all  but  done  for  tbe 
season ;  two  Puiple  King  Verbena,  all  over  also ;  and 
two  Frogmore  Scarlets,  to  correspond  with  Unique  and 
brown  Calceolaria.  AVe  have  an  attempt  at  two  shot- 
silk  beds  at  the  south  end ;  and  here  the  old  Scarlet 
Variegated  Geranium  \s  labelled  Mangles  Variegated !! ! 
and  with  it  is  an  old  lilac  variegated. 

D.  Beaton. 


Hollyhocks. — As  the  Hollyhock  is  now  become  a 
general  favourite,  admired  for  its  tall,  stately  stems, 
thickly  studded  with  rosette-like  flowers  of  various 
colours,  we  annex  a  list  of  the  best  sorts,  premising 
that  it  is  of  the  easiest  cultivation,  either  by  sowing  the 
seeds  in  the  open  ground,  in  April,  for  general  assort¬ 
ment,  or  by  increasing  the  more  select  and  choice  sorts 
by  offsets  or  cuttings  in  spring.  Beauty  of  Cheshunt — 
rose;  extra  fine.  Emperor — deep  rose;  large,  bold 
flower;  flne  form  and  spike.  Eva — delicate  light  peach; 
large,  smooth,  and  fine  Emily — transparent  blush  ; 
smooth,  full,  and  fine.  Eugenie — saftron,  shaded ;  fine 
form.  Felicia — amethyst;  fine  form;  close  spike. 
Glory  of  Cheshunt — 'bright  yellow.  Hope — light  crimson- 
rose  ;  very  fine.  Honble.  Mrs.  Ashley — bright  rosy- 
pink  ;  large,  close,  fine  spike ;  extra  fine.  Lady 
Braybroolie — rosy-crimson;  fine.  Lizzy — clear  peach; 
very  large,  smooth,  and  finely  formed ;  a  magnificent 
flower;  extra  fine.  Ijcmon  Queen — bright  lemon,  new 
shade  of  colour.  Mrs.  Hooper — blush;  dark  chocolate 
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at  the  base;  very  attractive.  Mrs.  Blacliwoocl — French- 
white  ;  large  aud  line.  Napoleon — mottled-white  and 
purple;  novel  aud  fine.  O/’estes— rosy-crimson ;  extra 
fine  and  large.  Pourpre  de  Tyre — rich  dark  purple ; 
fine.  Sir  David  Wedderhurn—difiik  maroon  ;  fine. 
Sulphur  sulphur ;  large  and  e.xtra  fine.  White 

(J lobe— whitG;  fine  shape,  large,  and  close.  Yellow 
Model — large  yellow;  very  fine.  Queen  of  Crimson — 
bright  crimson;  large.  Blach  Prince — black.  Crimson 
King — very  bright,  rich  crimson ;  small  and  compact. 
Duchess  of  Sutherland— hr\^\ii  rose,  with  a  silvery  tint. 


SAYING  OLD  GERANIUMS 

I  WENT  over,  recently,  to  see  Mr.  Walton’s  new  pro¬ 
pagating  case,  of  which  lie  is  as  confident  as  at  first ; 
but  he  says,  which  is  quite  true,  that  it  is  of  no  use  to 
fight  against  Nature,  by  forcing  her  with  bottom-heat 
late  in  the  autumn,  when  all  hardy  and  half-hardy  plants 
are  naturally  going  to  rest. 

A  hotbed  is  a  good  thing,  however,  at  this  season,  for 
tliose  who  wish  to  keep  old  bedding-plants  in  ((■  small 
compass,  more  particularly  the  different  breeds  of  Gera¬ 
niums  which  we  grow  in  the  borders,  as,  with  a  nice 
dry  heat,  at  least  as  dry  as  is  possible  from  a  botbed,  all 
the  Geranium  kinds  may  be  cut  in  very  close  indeed,  be 
potted  in  small  pots,  be  put  into  the  frame  or  pit  for  a 
month  or  five  weeks,  and  by  that  time  the  roots  would 
be  well  spread  in  the  ball,  and  the  fresh  start  from  the 
bony  skeleton  beginning  just  to  look  green  all  over  the 
hard  branches.  At  that  stage,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
cease  the  top-heat  by  tilting  tbe  lights ;  but  the  pots 
might  remain  plunged  till  the  roots  began  to  get  out 
through  the  bottom.  Any  degree,  from  70°  to  80°,  would 
do  for  the  bottom-heat,  and  from  00°  to  05°  for  the  top, 
all  this  time,  and  something  very  dry  and  sweet  ought 
to  be  put  for  plunging  the  pots,  aud  for  kee])ing  down 
the  bad  smell,  which  is  the  most  dangerous  thing  on  eartli 
for  plants,  and  most  so  at  this  season.  But  who  wants  to 
go  to  all  this  bother,  when  cuttings  can  be  so  easily  got 
to  root  in  September?  Who?  indeed.  I  can  tell  who 
had  to  do  all  this,  and  more  of  it,  just  this  time  fifteen 
years  back.  On  the  lOth  of  October,  1840,  the  first 
cutting  for  the  next  year  was  put  in  at  Sliru bland 
Park,  and  in  May  and  June,  1841,  34,000  plants 
were  planted  out,  besides  seedlings.  It  was  up-hill  work 
all  that  November;  but  the  secret  lay  in  getting  up, 
and  potting,  or  boxing,  every  morsel  from  the  beds  which 
had  a  live  root  to  it,  aud  working  them  off  just  as  here 
described.  Dry  sawdust  was  the  plunging  material, 
dung  and  leaves  for  bottom-heat,  and  two-inch  water- 
pi])es  for  top-heat ;  but  a  very  light  pit  and  frame  had 
to  be  used  to  the  extent  of  thirty-six  lights.  If  I  remem- 
'  ber  right,  we  had  hotbeds  of  all  sorts;  but  I  recollect, 

I  very  well,  that  the  great  aim  was  to  get  as  many  cuttings 
I  into  a  pot,  and  as  many  pots  into  a  frame  as  jiossible, 

.  and  the  same  with  old  rooted  plants. 

I  Owing  to  one  thing  or  another,  sijnilar  urgencies 
j  occur  every  year  of  our  lives,  only  we  do  not  often  hear 
I  of  them,  because  few  like  to  tell  when  they  get  into  a 
I  fix  of  this  kind.  One  of  our  readers,  in  Ireland,  how- 
I  ever,  had  the  courage,  the  other  day,  to  tell  us  that  his 
,  turn  came  round  at  last;  that  he  is  as  bad  off  as  I  was 
j  in  1840  ;  that  he  made  a  hotbed,  and  that  he  w'ished  to 
give  a  start  to  such  aud  such  bedding-plants,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  lift  and  put  into  pots,  because  he  had  no 
cuttings  of  them,  and  so  forth,  lie  seemed,  also,  to  have 
a  siding  to  making  cuttings  of  several  things  at  this 
late  season,  as,  by  the  help  of  the  hothed,  he  might  work 
against  Nature  with  impunity.  Well;  it  ia  a  dangerous 
expei'imeut  for  amateurs.  When  one  1ms  plenty  good 
and  clover  young  gardeners  at  hia  beck  and  call,  and 


I  has  only  to  say  do  so  and  so,  and  they  do  it  accordingly, 

!  such  experiments  are  no  experiments  at  all — nothing 
but  routine  ;  but  I  agree  with  Mr.  Walton,  that  it  is  of 
“no  use”  to  set  hotbeds,  or  new'  propagating  cases, 
to  work  after  the  end  of  September  with  the  above 
“  limitation.” 

I  saw  a  Petunia  in  Mr.  Walton’s  greenhouse,  the  very 
finest  house  Petunia  I  ever  saw'.  It  is  a  plain  purple, 
aud  it  was  the  size  aud  shape  of  it  which  astonished 
me;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  I  am  no  judge  of 
the  shapes  of  flowers.  I  never  can  see,  nor  conceive,  a 
good  flower  to  be  of  a  bad  shape.  I  could  not  find  out 
the  name  of  this  Petunia;  but  Mr.  Walton  told  me  he 
had  it  from  Mr.  Jackson,  at  Kingston;  and  his  gardener 
told  me  that  it  was  a  seedling  raised  by  ISIr.  Jackson 
himself,  which  I  must  learn,  as  every  one  who  has  a 
greenhouse  ought  to  have  a  couple  of  them ;  but  for  a 
bed  I  should  think  the  flowers  are  too  big.  They  are 
like  wind  instruments,  and  if  the  wind  got  into  the 
wrong  end,  it  might  blow  beds  and  all  right  over  the 
garden  fence. 

What  I  w'ent  for  more  particularly,  was  to  take  up  all  Mr. 
Walton’s  old  Tom  Thumbs  which  he  intended  to  throw 
away.  I  am  going  to  try  the  following  experiment  on 
them  this  winter,  and,  if  1  succeed,  it  will  be  a  good  hit 
for  some  people.  I  intend  to  cut  off  every  leaf  of  these 
old  Tom  Thumbs,  but  on  no  account  to  make  a  w'ound 
in  the  bark  anywhere,  not  even  in  the  roots,  for  I  lifted 
them  myself,  and  the  gardener  is  to  bring  them  over  to 
me  this  afternoon,  as  the  weather  is  so  mild.  I  shall 
lay  the  leafless  plants  in  by  the  heels  fora  month,  or  till 
the  frost  comes,  just  as  we  layBrocoli  in  at  this  season, 
the  plants  nearly  lying  on  the  ground,  with  the  heads 
to  the  north,  then  a  mat  or  two  thrown  loosely  over 
them  will  keep  the  frost  from  them  till  I  can  arrange 
them  for  their  winter  quarters.  Who  knows  but  they 
may  lay  there  till  Christmas.  Meantime,  I  shall  spread 
out  some  good  earth  in  a  shed,  to  have  it  half  dry,  and  I 
shall  have  narrow,  rough  boxes,  but  pots  or  hampers 
would  do.  I  shall  put  in  the  roots  just  as  if  I  were  pot¬ 
ting  them,  and  I  shall  give  a  little  water  to  settle  the 
[  earth  about  the  roots,  then  let  the  boxes  drain,  and 
after  that,  I  shall  put  one  inch  of  dry,  dusty,  small 
ashes  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  boxes,  to  keep  down 
tbe  damp,  and  place  the  boxes  on  bricks  down  in  the 
cellar,  which  is  as  dry  as  a  bone.  I  shall  examine  them 
once  a  month,  to  see  if  any  damp  or  black  specks  appear 
I  on  the  long,  uncut  shoots,  and  as  soon  as  the  top  of  the 
!  shoots  make  two  or  three  leaves,  say  towards  the  end  of 
,  February,  1  shall  stop  them  by  cutting  off  an  inch  or  so, 
j  and  that  must  be  done  when  the  weather  is  dry  and 
I  windy,  when  I  shall  open  ventilators  in  the  front  and 
back  of  the  house,  which  give  me  a  current  of  air  all 
the  summer  througli  the  cellar. 

My  object  is  this,  to  see  how  how  late  Tom  Thumbs, 
as  being  the  most  tender  and  most  difficult  to  keep 
in  winter,  may  be  kept  out  in  the  autumn ;  and  as  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  cut  them  down  at  that  late 
season,  where  no  greenhouse  or  hotbed  is  at  hand  to 
start  them  afresh,  the  wounds  at  the  cut  parts  would  be 
sure  to  fester,  and  difficult  to  cure.  I  shall  avoid  such 
wounds  altogether ;  if  the  roots  can  be  kept  from  being 
either  too  dry  or  too  wet,  1  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  as  healthy  and  fresh  as  they  are  at  this 
moment;  and  I  could  get  lots  of  cuttings  in  March  to 
strike  in  the  first  hotbed,  and  still  have  much  bigger 
plants  than  by  any  other  plan,  short  of  potting  and 
Vineries,  or  other  warm  houses  to  keep  them ;  and  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  that  the  older  any  kind  of  Scarlet 
Geranium  is,  the  better  it  will  flower  in  a  bed ;  but 
;  young  ))lants  do  better  in  vases,  where  they  must,  of 
'  necessity,  be  less  fed  at  the  roots;  also,  the  older  they 
avo,  the  easier  they  will  keep,  because  the  sterna  are 
more  woody,  aud  they  will  never  get  hide-bound,  as  you 
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otten  see  them  when  they  are  kept  dry  iu  cellars,  without 
any  earth,  or  provision  for  keeping  the  roots  plump  and 
fresh.  ^  The  whole  of  the  idea  is  founded  on  Harry 
Moore’s  system  ot  having  them  in  the  same  pots  from 
year  to  year.  My  Ladij  Caroline  Geranium  is  now, 
perhaps,  the  oldest  pot-plant  Geranium  iu  the  kingdom, 
and  it  is  now  iu  a  less  pot  than  it  occupied  seven  years 
since.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of  this  great  fact,  that 
if  you  stint  a  young  Geranium,  you  may  as  well  stint 
your  soldiers,  and  expect  them  to  beat  the  Russians.  It 
is  as  natural  for  young  Geraniums  and  most  young 
plants  to  I'eguire  good  feeding  as  it  is  to  young  animals; 
but  when  plants  get  to  be  ot  full  age,  it  is  surprising 
with  how  little  they  can  be  kept  in  perfect  health ;  as 
any  one  may  learn  by  a  visit  to  the  Kew  Gardens,  where 
some  woody  plants,  which  are  very  difficult  to  keep  for 
the  first  seven  years  from  tlie  seed,  may  be  seen  in  the 
utmost  health,  after  being  twenty  and  tl)irty  years,  and 
upwards,  iu  less  j)ots  than  they  were  in  many  years  ago; 
so  that  there  is,  now,  no  question  at  all  as  to  the  fact ; 
the  only  question  is,  are  we  willing  to  take  advantage 
of  it?  ^ 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  after  the  brilliant  display 
along  the  terrace-walks  and  the  fountain-basins  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  people  will  get  more  into  the  way  of 
having  such  things  at  home  in  their  own  gardens.  Rut 
all  cannot  have  marble  vases ;  no,  nor  compo  vases 
either;  but  painted,  or  even  coloured,  pots  will  do  just 
as  well ;  and  although  young  plants  do  better  in  vases, 
old  ones,  to  a  certainty,  do  better  in  pots  and  tubs.  Why, 
there  are  some  'I'oni  'Thumbs  at  Bank  Grove,  near 
Kingston  here,  the  seat  of  W.  Byam  Martin,  Esq., 
which  require  the  united  strength  of  four  or  six  men  to 
lift  one  plant  of  them  on  a  barrow.  Two  of  such 
plants,  near  the  entrance  to  a  house,  or  garden,  or 
summer-house,  would  tell  more  to  a  stranger’s  eye  than 
the  two  best  beds  of  them  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  There¬ 
fore  and  altogether,  any  means  by  which  the  great  bulk 
of  our  people  could  manage  to  get  once  into  a  good 
stock  of  such  old  plants,  is  well  worth  trying  for.  Let 
any  one,  therefore,  choose  any  method  he  may  think 
best  to  attain  this  end;  so  it  be  a  cheap  and  sure  one,  it 
matters  not  how  he  sets  about  it.  My  plan,  or,  rather, 
this  experiment,  is  now  before  you ;  and,  at  present,  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  easiest  and  the  simplest. 

LADY  PLYMOUTH  GERANIUM, 

Or  the  variegated  form  of  Pelargonium  Suaveolens,  alias 
Rose-scented  Oeranium.  I  met  with  another  variety  of 
this  bedder  in  Mr.  Walton’s  garden,  and  I  think  I  have 
seen  it  once  before ;  at  all  events,  it  is  four  times  stronger, 
and  ten  times  better,  for  edgings,  than  the  dwarf  one 
which  is  generally  sold  about  London.  There  is  not 
a  flower  worth  looking  at  in  the  same  section  to  which 
this  belongs.  The  green-leaved  sorts  are  kept  for  the 
scent,  and  the  variegated  for  little  beds  and  low  edgings. 
There  is  nothing  new  about  this  variety,  only  that  it  is 
not  in  general  use,  and  the  worth  of  it  lies  in  its  mode 
of  growth,  which  is  spreading,  and  the  plant  is  so  much 
stronger  than  the  more  common  one.  I  also  met  with 
the  two  kinds  of  Pinh  Ivy-leaf  Geranium,  the  climber 
and  bedder.  They  rather  like  the  climbing  one,  as 
single  plants  in  mixed  borders;  and  I  was  told  it  flow¬ 
ered  very  well  that  way  with  them  this  summer;  but  I 
should  think  a  rock-work,  or  a  wall,  was  a  proper  place 
for  it  out-ofdoors  But  T  have  received  such  true  and 
particular  accounts  of  it,  as  a  conservatory  or  green¬ 
house  climber,  that  I  have  no  desire  to  see  it  much  in 
the  pleasure-grounds.  Still  it  might  look  even  better 
than  the  Ivy-leaf,  to  hang  round  dark  brown  rustic 
baskets,  and  other  naked  wood-work  of  that  kind.  The 
white  Ivydeaf  seems  to  want  Ivy,  or  a  moss  of  some 
dark  green,  to  bring  its  ofteot  properly, 


CROCUSES, 

^I  have  just  planted  out  a  row  of  them  thus  Queen 
Victoria,  the  best  ]nire  white ;  Ke  plus  idtra,  the  best 
blue,  and  with  ligijt  points;  Sir  Walter  Scott,  iha  best 
'  white  with  lilac  bands  and  feathered  marking;  and 
Jjurye  Dutch  Yellow,  the  best  of  the  colour.  The  latter 
i  cost  Is.  (id.  the  100,  and  the  other  2s.  per  100,  at  Air, 
Jacksons.  Everybody  ought  to  have  the  Queen  and 
Sir  Walter.  u.  Be.vxox. 


THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE’S  VILLA  AT 
CHISWICK. 

I  HAVE  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I_,ondon  well 
on  to  twenty  years,  and  have  visited  most  of  the  re¬ 
markable  gardens  round  about  it,  and  have,  indeed, 
seen  this  beautiful  place  once  or  twice  on  Exhibition 
days  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  when  the 
noble  duke  threw  open  the  grounds  in  July  to  every 
visitor  on  that  day.  On  those  occasions,  I  saw  the  range 
ol  hothouses,  and  the  beautiful  flower-garden  in  front, 
but  not  all  the  grounds.  Very  lately,  however,  I  had 
that  pleasure,  and  was  rather  astonished  and  right  well 
pieced  with  my  visit.  I  consider  the  place  well  worth 
seeing.  It  contains  many  interesting  objects,  as  my 
note-book  testifies. 

ihe  place  is  so  secluded  from  public  view,  and  Air. 
Edmonds,  the  gardener,  is  such  an  unassuming  man, 
that  the  garden-visiting  public  are  really  unaware  what  a 
treat  the  sight  of  these  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds 
afford.  Alany  thousands,  no  doubt,  saw  them  on  the 
day  above  alluded  to  ;  but,  I  apprehend,  like  myself, 
those  were  too  busy  days,  and  the  time  allowed  much 
too  short,  to  see  and  note  all  the  remarkable  and  beauti¬ 
ful  objects  the  place  contains.  These  objects  I  shall 
endeavour  to  describe,  in  order  that  our  readers  (at  least 
that  part  of  them  who  have  not  seen  with  their  own 
eyes)  may  know  what  a  beautiful  place  the  Duke’s  villa 
is.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  a  name,  though  there  are 
many  places  in  the  country  not  nearly  so  extensive  as 
this  nameless  villa  that  have  high-sounding  titles. 

It  is,  as  is  well  known,  situated  close  to  the  celebrated 
Chiswick  garxlens  ;  consequently,  about  six  miles  from 
town.  The  carriage  road  to  it  is  called  the  Duke’s  AA^alk, 
open  constantly  to  pedestrians.  It  is  about  a  quarter-of- 
a-mile  long,  bordered  on  each  side  by  an  avenue  of  Lime 
trees,  at  the  end  of  winch  we  arrive  at  what  are  termed 
the  Golden  Gates.  They  arc  very  handsome  and  pro¬ 
fusely  gilded.  A  very  civil  porter  opened  the  gates  to 
admit  me,  and  kindly  directed  me  to  Air.  Edmonds’ 
house.  The  carriage  drive  inside  is  spacious,  and 
bounded  on  each  side  by  lofty  trees.  There  is  a  foot-path 
j  on  the  side  next  the  gardens,  with  a  lofty  Hornbeam 
I  hedge  on  the  other  side.  The  branches  of  the  trees 
I  meet  the  hedge  trees,  and  form  a  beautiful,  shady  vista, 
very  pleasant  in  hot  weather.  About  half  way  down 
this  avenue  there  is  an  opening  through  it  into  the 
gardens.  As  these  were  what  I  wanted  to  see,  I  turned 
out  of  the  shady  walk.  I  soon  met  with  Mr.  Edmonds, 
1  and  he  very  kindly  shewed  me  every  thing  worth  seeing. 

;  In  general,  gardeners  are  kind  to  each  other,  though  the 
I  rule,  like  all  other  rules,  is  not  without  exception. 

I  Happily,  it  was  not  the  case  here.  No  gardener  i  ever 
i  met  with  in  all  my  travels  was  more  courteous. 

The  road  we  took  brought  us  to  the  front  of  the 
long  range  of  hothouses,  330  feet  long.  The  centre 
]  is  a  greenhouse,  with  a  small  stove  for  exotics  at  each 
j  end.  The  centre  ot  the  greenhouse  has  a  circailar  jn’o- 
jectiqu.  All  the  houses  were  undergoing  a  thorough 
repair  ;  the  old-fashioned  small  glass  had  been  taken  out, 
and  loug  squares  of  the  best  glass  put  in.  ’The  garden, 
consequently,  was  crowded  with  strange  workmen,  such 
I  as  carpenters,  bricklayers,  glaziers,  painters,  and  white- 
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emiths.  The  latter  were  putting  up  a  new  liot-water  | 
apparatus  (the  liouses  liithsrto  liacl  been  heated  by  j 
coinuion  flues),  and  double  rows  ot  tour  inch  pipes.  , 
Tlie  arrangement  of  tliis  extensive  greenhouse  is  tliis 
A  broad  border  at  tbe  back,  a  walk  in  front  ot  that,  and 
next  the  front  windows  two  flagged  platforms,  to  hold 
i  plants  in  pots ;  the  one  next  the  wall  a  trifle  lower  than 
tlie  other.  It  must  take  an  immense  number  of  plants 
to  furnish  these  two  long  platforms.  In  the  border,  there 
are  planted  ont  in  the  soil  a  great  nnmber  of  fine 
hushes  of  Camellias,  well  set  with  buds,  Ehododendron 
arhoyetim,  Mai/noUas,  Acacias,  and  other  conservatory 
j  ]da,nts.  The  supporting  pillars  are  clothed  with  climbing 
I  ))lants,  the  loveliest  of  which  is,  without  doubt,  the 
I  Acacia  puhesccns,  with  its  beautifully  fine  loliage,  and  long 
■  racemes  of  bright,  orange-coloured  flowers^  When  all 
these  are  in  bloom,  in  early  spring,  the  house  must  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  gay.  There  is  a  noble  terrace-walk  the  entire 
length  of  the  houses,  and  in  front  of  that  is  the  unique 
flower-garden.  The  beds  are  generally  large,  hence, 
each  forms  a  good  mass  of  colour.  The  garden  forms 
the  half  of  an  immense  circle,  with  a  broad  walk 
directly  across  it,  leading  to  the  circular  entrance  of 
the  greenhouse.  On  each  side  of  this  walk  is  an  avenue 
of  the  smooth  Acacia  Rohinia  inermis — these  are  lofty 
standards  formed  by  grafting  this  species  upon  the 
common  Acacia  Hohinia  pseudo-acacia.  There  is  a 
plantation  round  the  flower-garden,  and  again  in  front  of 
it  is  a  half-circle  of  the  Acacia.  As  this  is  certainly  as 
handsome  a  standard  tree  as  any  I  know,  I  think  it  a 
pity  that  part  of  the  trees  in  the  plantation  are  not  cut 
down  to  show  them  off  distinctly  in  the  foreground.  1 
have  been  informed,  this  tree,  grown  in  this  form,  is  very 
common  in  Italy ;  and  as  this  is  an  Italian  villa  they  are 
!  quite  in  unison.  I  think  it  rather  a  matter  to  be  snr- 
])rised  at  that  this  beautiful  tree  is  not  more  planted  in 
villa  gardens.  With  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  j 
beds  I  can  say  but  little,  I  was  unfortunately  too  late  to 
see  them  in  bloom.  T,  Ai-pleby. 

(To  he  continued.) 


its  descending  too  far.  Nothing  can  be  done  to 
the  Strawberry-plants  save  cutting  away  any  run¬ 
ners  that  may  not  have  been  done  before;  but  the  | 
leaves  must  not  be  cut,  and  only  the  old  .Uasjdierry  | 
canes  removed,  until  P^ebruary.  ,  i 
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GARDENING  FOR  THE  MANY.— November. 

j  P’ruit-trees  of  all  kinds  ought  To  be  planted  now, 
j  and  many  kinds  might  be  pruned.  Shrubs  of  all  kinds 
may  also  be  planted  where  wanted,  and  any  other  altera¬ 
tion  proceeded  with  that  might  be  required.  Turf  c&w 
now  be  taken  up  and  relaid  where  uneven,  and,  what  is 
equally  important,  it  can  be  rolled  up  and  laid  aside  for 
a  longer  time  at  this  season,  without  injury,  than  in  any 
^  other;  not  that  it  is  prudent  to  let  it  lie  so,  but  often 
j  necessity  compels  it  to  be  so.  Hedges  and  fences  can 
,  also  be  seen  to ;  and,  where  necessary,  new  garden 
ground  taken  in ;  or,  in  fact,  many  things  may  be  done 
now,  as  well  to  expedite  work  at  a  future  time,  as  also 
it  being  the  best  season  to  do  it ;  and  though  there  is 
little  can  be  said  in  detail  as  wanting  doing  in  the 
}  Kitchen-garden  way,  if  everything  was  done  last  month 
that  was  directed  to  be  done  there,  still  much  may  be 
done,  in  a  general  way,  to  maintain  a  cheerful  aspect  in 
the  garden ;  and  healthy,  good  crops,  are  at  all  times 
agreeable  objects  to  look  upon,  he  it  a  house  of  grapes, 
a  field  of  corn,  or  a  bed  of  cabbages. 

a. - A  little  short  dung,  laid  carefully  between  the 

rows  of  Strau'lerries,  in  the  sha2')e  of  a  coating  of 
;  that  material,  will  be  of  groat  service;  and,  if  it  be 
well  rotted,  its  appearance  is  not  unsightly.  It 
will  do  no  harm  amongst  the  Uaspbem'ies  either ; 
i  and  in  March  it  can  he  slightly  pointed  in,  the 

i  rains  of  winter  having  washed  its  jnices  down  to 

I  the  roots  in  the  interim  ;  and  as  the  ground  suitable 

1  for  Strawberries  is  generally  stiff,  there  is  no  fear  of 


b.  - This  being  all  winter  crops,  and  in  a  progressive 

state,  requires  no  particular  directions  here ;  only, 
if  there  be  a  variety  of  Broeoli  planted,  it  would  be 
well  to  take  notes  of  the  periods  at  which  they  come 
into  use,  as  well  as  other  jiarticnlars  regarding 
them;  and  those  only  which  are  really  good  ought 
to  be  sown  another  season.  Should  very  severe 
weather  set  in  by  the  end  of  the  mouth,  be  sure  to 
look  round  beforehand,  and  cut  all  the  Cape 
Broeoli  that  is  ready  for  use,  and  hang  it  up  in  a 
damp  place,  where  it  will  keep  for  several  days 
without  injiuy,  while  a  severe  frost  renders  it 
useless. 

c.  - The  cutting  down  and  clearing  of  the  Asp>ararjus 

beds  being  done  last  month,  they  require  nothing 
more  this;  but  Sea-kale  may  be  now  begun  to 
force,  if  there  be  plants  to  spare,  i.e.,  if  there  be  a 
quantity  that  the  cultivator  thinks  he  can  do  with¬ 
out  another  year,  and  a  moderate  warm  jdaee  be  at 
liberty;  taking  up  a  few, and  planting  them  in  deep 
pots  or  boxes,  and  jjlacing  them  in  this  warm  place, 
will  jrroduco  much  earlier  Sea-kale  than  can  be  had 
in  the  open  ground  by  covering  up  with  fermenting  ; 
materials.  It  is  easy  to  find  a  place  where  this  can  j 
be  done,  only  it  must  be  in  darkness,  which  is  ! 
easily  accomplished  by  inverting  another  pot  or  ' 
box  over  the  one  the  plants  are  in.  Where  this  i 
plan  is  not  expedient,  the  old  mode  of  covering  the 
individual  plants  over  with  pots  or  boxes,  and  then 
covering  the  whole  ground  and  all  with  some  gentle 
fermenting  material,  as  leaves,  or  leaves  and  dung 
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i  mixed,  for  tlie  plants  will  not  endure  much  heat  at 
this  early  season.  If  dung  alone  has  to  he  used, 
be  sure  and  not  use  it  too  liberally;  better  only 
partially  cover  the  pots,  if  it  heats  violently;  if  not, 
add  more  as  required. 

d- - Celery  requires  but  little  attention  this  month, 

save  that  the  latest  may  want  some  earthing-up. 
Level  down  and  dig  the  ground  from  which  tho 
early  Celery  has  been  taken  up,  in  order  that  it 
may  have  the  benefit  of  what  frosts  we  may  have; 
for  that  purpose,  autumn  diggings  may  be  deep. 

e. - This  being  late  JlrocoU  planted  between  rows  of 

1  Peas,  will  now  begin  to  look  a  little  more  uniform, 
and  since  the  removal  of  the  Peas  have  attained  a 
more  sturdy  growth.  Nothing  is  necessary,  save  to 
take  away  any  dead  or  unsightly  leaves,  until  a 
later  ])eriod,  when  something  must  be  done  to 
enable  them  to  stand  the  winter  better.  Laying 
j  them  down  on  one  side  is  a  very  good  plan;  but 
next  month  will  be  soon  enough  for  that. 

/. - -This  being  planted  with  Cahhaye-plants,  in  part,  it 

will  be  prudent  to  look  that  the  slugs  do  not  eat 
them  off  at  this  season.  Treading  the  ground  firm 
around  the  plant  when  it  is  dry,  and  hand-picking 
olf  the  marauders  a  few  times,  with  now  and  then 
dustings  of  lime,  will  keep  them  down.  Dig  any 
I  other  vacant  ground  that  may  be  set  at  liberty, 

I  adding  dung  as  may  be  requii’ed. 

I  y. - The  C(trrnis  being  stored  away  will  leave  a  space 

at  liberty  for  future  operations;  if,  therefore,  the 
j)osition  of  this  plot  be  a  good  one,  a  row  or  two  of 
Peas  might  be  put  in  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  or  they  might  bo  sown  on  the  border  at 
that  time  ;  at  all  events,  let  the  ground  be  dug  or 
ridged  as  early  as  possible,  and  on  the  approach  of 
severe  weather,  a  few  roots  of  Beet  or  Parsnipts 
might  be  taken  up  for  use  during  its  continuance. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  Celery,  keeping  it,  as 
well  as  the  roots,  in  some  cool  place.  Covered  over 
with  sand  or  earth,  it  will  keep  fresh  for  several  days. 

li. - This  being  mostly  Turnips,  Endive,  and  Lettuce, 

tho  first-named  requires  no  comment.  Endive, 
liowever,  will  want  blanching,  by  covering  the 
heads  over  with  a  board,  or,  what  is  better,  a  basin, 
or  heavy  saucer.  This  being  done  some  days,  the 
plants  might  be  taken  up  with  a  ball,  and  carried  to 
some  sheltered  place  for  use  in  bad  weather,  when 
it  will  keep  some  time.  iMhice  will  not  endure 
such  close  _  tying,  but  it  will  bear  removal  to  a 
sheltered  place. 

'  Kitchen-garden  Borders. — A  sheltered  place  must 
be  selected  for  planting  a  bed  of  Cauliflower-plants, 
which  must  be  done  by  the  1st  of  the  month.  Hooping 
over  with  sticks,  and  some  mats  or  oil-cloth  thrown  over, 
will  protect  the  plants  very  much  in  winter.  Use  some 
lime  in  preparing  the  ground,  and  give  a  sharp  look-out 
for  slugs,  which  prey  very  much  on  this  article.  Sow  a 
row  or  two  of  Peas  on  a  nice  south  border,  and,  if  needs 
be,  the  same  of  Broad  Beans;  about  the  middle  will  do 
for  both.  Examine  tho  crops  of  Ijettuce,  beds  of  Seed- 
liny  Cahhayes,  American  Cress,  and  other  tilings ;  and 
where  the  worms  or  slugs  have  done  any  damage,  let  it 
be  at  once  repaired.  A  few  Potatoes  may  also  be 
!  planted  this  month  ;  and  all  Herbs,  or  other  jiermanent 
crops,  will  want  more  or  less  dressing  now ;  even  the 
'  Edyinys  may  be  thoroughly  put  in  repair,  and  everything 
else  done  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  good  appearance; 
always  keeping  in  mind  that  the  borders  are  the  most 
i  conspicuous  parts  of  the  garden,  and,  consequently,  a 
more  than  ordinary  care  is  necessary  to  their  well-being. 

Fruit-trees. — The  Aj)2de,  Pear,  and  other  trees  may 
be  pruned  as  soon  as  the  leaf  is  so  far  ripened  as  to  fall 
easily.  Peach-trees  had  better  remain  until  February, 
and  also  Apricots ;  but  Gooseberries,  and  Currants,  and 


all  hardy  fruits,  might  be  done  at  once;  and,  where 
wanted,  new  plantations  might  bo  made,  or,  if  needs  be, 
old  fruit-trees  may  be  cut  down,  piior  to  grafting  in 
spring;  but  in  tbo  matter  of  Pears,  it  is  not  prudent  to 
work  old  trees,  as  they  often  die  six  or  eight  years  after¬ 
wards,  or  just  when  they  are  coming  into  bearing  again. 

Walks  and  Edgings. — This  is  a  good  time  to  renew 
both;  but  if  the  making  or  repairing  of  walks  was  left 
until  much  of  tho  autumn  wheeling  and  other  rough 
work  was  done,  so  much  the  better,  especially  as  the 
prevalence  of  leaves,  &c..  Hying  about,  renders  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  up  a  tidy  appearance  in  a  now  walk  at  this 
season,  and  these  disorderly  things  are  easier  collected 
from  an  old  walk  than  a  new  one.  J3ut  the  amateur  will 
see  an  article  on  “  Walks”  in  another  place  of  The 
Cottage  Gardener. 

FuuiT-Hoojr. — 'J’his  will,  of  necessity,  be  more  crowded 
now  than  at  other  times ;  but  a  little  care  in  giving  air 
on  all  occasions,  and  removing  anything  and  everything 
likely  to  create  decay,  will  materially  assist  in  keeping 
the  fruit  from  hastening  on  to  a  premature  ripeness 
and  consequent  decay.  Pears  decay  fast  when  once 
they  begin ;  but  the  room  they  leave  must  be  made 
available  to  the  others  which  are  too  thick.  Do  not 
cover  up  anything,  and  let  the  room  be  as  sweet  as  a 
dairy. 

Frame. — This  being  filled  with  such  potted  plants  as 
are  useful  for  window  decoration,  care  must  bo  taken  to 
prevent  damp  and  decay  from  making  iuroads  on  them. 
Afyrlles,  Coronillas,  Acacias,  Veronicas,  and  such-like 
hard-wooded  plants,  are  not  easily  affected ;  but  Cine¬ 
rarias,  Geraniums,  especially  the  Hcarlet  and  Variegated 
varieties,  are  very  susceptible  of  damp ;  these  had 
better,  therefore,  have  a  place  in  the  sitting-rooms,  if 
possible,  or  at  least  in  some  dry  place,  secure  from  frost, 
ft  will  also  now  be  advisable  to  cover  up  tire  frames  at 
nights;  and  when  sharp  frosts  set  in,  let  the  covering 
be  of  sufficient  thickness  to  resist  it. 

HocKERY. — If  this  had  a  good  dressing  last  month, 
but  little  is  wanted  this,  save  to  remove  any  tree-leaves, 
or  other  litter,  which  the  autumn  winds  may  have  blown 
in ;  and  any  plant  which  seems  likely  to  usurp  more 
than  its  allotted  space  might  be  now  curbed,  or  entirely 
taken  out,  and  riew  ones  introduced.  For  Rock-work, 
the  new  Gheiranthus  Alarsliallii  is  an  excellent  acqui¬ 
sition.  The  compact  habit  of  the  plant  (a  perfect  half¬ 
globe  of  deep,  glossy  green)  makes  it  an  ornament, 
whether  in  flower  or  not.  I'he  Cineraria  Alaritima  is 
also  useful  as  a  white-leaved  plant ;  but,  unless  the 
place  is  large,  avoid  fast-growing  things,  as  Periwinkle 
and  the  like,  as  they  overgrow  everything  else,  and  look 
bad  in  winter. 

Flower-garden. — The  summer-flowering  plants  of 
Geraniums,  &c.,  being  no  longer  ornamental,  may  be  at 
once  removed,  saving  only  some  plants  of  shrubby 
Calceolaria  and  Cupliea,  which,  perchance,  may  stand 
tho  winter.  Fuchsias,  of  course,  only  want  cutting 
down,  and  several  other  things  may  now  be  subjected  to 
the  same  treatment,  if  not  done  before;  and  several 
plants,  as  Phloxes,  Asters,  Camyyanulas,  &c.,  which  have 
outgrown  their  proper  bounds,  may  bo  reduced  to  a 
suitable  size ;  only,  it  is  better  not  to  cut  away  all  the 
young  outside  portions,  but  to  cut  away  the  central  part, 
and  leave  the  side  that  is  placed  nearest  to  where  the 
plant  ought  to  be.  This  being  done,  some  manure  must 
be  laid  on  the  beds,  and  they  may  be  then  dug,  it  being 
supposed  that  the  tree-leaves,  &c.,  being  all  off  by  this 
time,  and  as  the  beds  are  in  a  conspicuous  place,  they 
must  be  made  to  look  agreeable  at  all  times.  Bulbs 
may  now  be  planted  in  patches  where  the  summer¬ 
flowering  plants  have  been  removed  from,  and  any  other 
plants  from  the  reserve-beds  in  the  Kitclien-garden 
border  brought  to  fill  them  up  with,  so  that  they  may 
look  as  if  stocked  for  winter ;  thick  they  need  not  be, 
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but  tlie  cheerful  appearnncc  a  few  bushy  wall-flowers 
give  in  the  dull  inontlis  helite  to  augment  the  hopes  of  a 
brighter  state  of  things  at  another  time. 

(SnitrmH'.iiY. — 'I'bis  is  the  best  time  to  jihtiU  all  deci¬ 
duous  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  Evergreens  may  also  be 
])hmted;  but  last  month,  or  Sei)teinber,  was  better  lor 
them.  Any  alterations  may  also  be  proceeded  with, 
and,  in  fact,  anything  in  which  trees  or  shrubs  are  con¬ 
cerned  may  be  done  now.  Jf  large  trees  arc  planted,  be 
sure  to  secure  at  once,  by  some  substantial  tying;  but,  in 
a  general  way,  great  care  taken  with  smaller  trees  is 
rewarded  witli  a  more  uniform  success.  And  one  of  the 
most  important  features  in  planting  is,  to  have  a  sititable 
soil  in  which  to  deposit  the  roots.  This,  and  care  in 
taking  up  and  removal,  and  a  speedy  transfer  to  the 
future  abode,  is  of  more  consequence  than  is  often 
supposed,  even  at  this  season,  when  the  air  is  charged 
with  moisture  ;  while,  at  other  times,  it  is  of  paramount 
consequence.  J.  Rohson. 


ALLOTMENT  FARiMING.— November. 

This  is  the  best  month  in  the  year  for  tmnsplaniiug  fruit- 
trri’S,  because  they  will,  in  most  seasons,  have  produced  some 
new  roots  before  the  commencement  of  severe  weather,  and 
will  have  partly  established  themselves  before  the  rising  of 
the  sap  in  spring,  which  will  assist  them  in  making  new 
wood  the  following  summer,  and  which  will  be  more  healthy 
and  vigorous  than  if  planting  had  been  deferred  to  the 
spring.  Tlie  size  of  the  bole  to  be  made  with  an  allowance 
of  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  all  round  beyond  the  extension 
of  the  roots  of  the  tree  to  be  planted,  and  on  no  account 
to  be  twisted  or  cramped  to  get  them  in.  The  bottom  of  the 
boles  to  be  well  drained  with  old  brickbats,  lime  rubbish,  or 
rough  gravel,  to  prevent  the  roots  from  penetrating  to  the 
subsoil,  and  to  act  as  drainage  at  the  same  time.  From 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  of  good  soil  will  be  sufficient 
depth  for  most  trees.  AVhen  the  tree  is  planted,  the  soil 
should  be  about  three  inches  higher  than  the  surrounding 
ground,  to  allow  for  settling,  to  be  mulched  or  covered  with 
long  litter  or  dung,  which  prevents  heavy  rains  from  washing 
away  the  soil,  and  protects  the  roots  from  the  frosts  of 
winter,  and  the  droughts  of  summer,  to  be  well  watered 
after  planting,  which  settles  the  soil  about  the  roots.  The 
I  soil  most  suitable  for  Apple  and  Pear  trees  is  a  strong  loam 
I  with  a  dry  bottom  ;  for  in  a  wet  soil  they  become  diseased 
and  affected  with  canker ;  two  feet  will  be  sufficient  depth 
of  soil  for  them.  Plum  trees  delight  in  a  good,  strong, 
loamy  soil,  where  they  attain  to  a  large  size,  and  produce 
good-flavoured  fruit.  The  Cherry  tree  also  thrives  best  in  a 
good,  ricb,  strong  loam,  and  a  dry  bottom.  The  Apricot, 
Peach,  and  Nectarine  re(piire  a  lighter  soil  than  the  others, 
and  about  eighteen  inches  in  depth  will  be  sufficient.  The 
application  of  li(iuid  nianure  will  obviate  the  necessity  of 
deep  borders  for  all  fruit-trees.  Gooseberry  trees  succeed 
best  in  a  rich  loamy  soil,  in  an  aii’y  situation,  protected  from 
the  cold  east  winds  of  spring,  which  are  fretpiently  destruc¬ 
tive  to  their  blossoms.  In  pruning  at  this  season,  open  the 
centre  of  the  tree  to  the  free  admission  of  light  and  air,  by 
cutting  away  the  centre  branches  and  the  others  to  about 
ten  buds,  and  leaving  one  lateral  shoot  as  near  to  the 
origin  of  each  main  branch  as  possible;  all  suckers  to  be 
pulled  or  grubbed  up.  Currant  trees,  although  they  are 
generally  closely  pruned  by  market-gardeners,  much  finer 
fruit  is  i)roduced  from  young,  vigorous  wood  than  from 
I  short  spurs.  Leaf-mould  may  be  added  as  a  suitable  com- 
1  post  for  fruit-trees,  but  dung,  or  other  such  rich  manures, 

1  excite  the  trees  to  an  over-luxuriance,  unproductive  of  fruit. 

Tlie  strong  tap-roots,  if  any,  should  be  pruned  off  at  the 
,  time  of  planting,  and  the  others  laid  out  carefully.  To 
>  counteract  the  influence  of  bad  management,  it  is  necessary, 
i  with  any  established  unfruitful  trees,  to  cut  the  roots  with  a 
sharp  spade  all  round,  at  about  three  feet  from  the  stem, 
which  will  cause  them  to  form  fruit-buds,  and  a  mass  of 
I  fibrous  roots.  As  it  is  the  small  roots  that  mainly  supply 
'  nourishment  to  the  tree,  it  is  obvious,  that  when  large  trees 
,  are  to  be  removed,  they  should  be  taken  up  with  the  greatest 


care,  preserving  the  smallest  roots,  when  all  the  branches 
may  be  retained  on  the  tree ;  but  if,  by  any  accident,  tbo  roots 
are  injured,  it  will  be  necessary  to  prune  the  head,  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  ecjuilibrium,  or  a  reciprocity  of  action  between  Ibe 
roots  and  branches. 

As  a  slight  clue  to  guide  the  cottager  in  the  pruning  of  | 
his  fruit-trees,  we  may  state  that  Apricots  bear  on  last  year’s 
wood,  and  most  generally  on  spurs.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
at  the  base  of  this  year’s  shoots,  on  last  year’s  wood,  and 
sometimes  on  older  wood.  Pears  and  Plums  on  last  year’s 
spurs.  Apples  on  the  top  of  spurs,  and,  like  Fears,  produce 
a  cluster  of  fruit  on  the  tops  of  the  branches ;  and  Cherries 
on  buds  of  the  same  year,  and  on  spurs.  All  standard 
trees,  after  planting,  should  be  securely  staked,  that  the  wind 
may  not  have  sufficient  xioiver  to  disturb  them. 

To  produce  a  cleanly  and  healthy  appearance  in  the 
allotment,  it  ivill  be  necessary  to  pick  off  the  dead  leaves 
from  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  and  other  winter  crops,  and 
to  destroy  Slays,  that  are  now  very  destructive  amongst  the 
Lettuces,  Cauliflowers,  and  other  vegetables,  either  by  hand- 
jneking,  or  by  the  frequent  application  of  lime-dust,  soot, 
&c.  Jihuharh,  Sea-kale,  and  Asparayus  should  have  the 
old  stems  and  leaves  cleared  away  to  tlie  rubbish-heap,  and 
tlieir  crowns  covered  with  two  or  three  inches  thick  of  rotten 
dung.  A  small  sowing  of  Early  Mazayan  Jteaiis,  and 
Somerville's  Omer  Pacha,  Prince  Albert,  or  any  other  good, 
early  Pea,  may  now  be  made  in  any  sheltered  situation. 
After  they  vegetate  they  must  be  protected  during  sharp  j 
frosts  with  litter.  j 

All  vacant  yronuel  should  now  be  trenched  and  ridged,  to 
expose  it  to  the  pulverising  and  ameliorating  influence  of 
the  atmosphere. 

I'r.owF.R-GAiiDEX. — AYlieii  the  garden  is  gay  with  flowers, 
the  attraction  induces  attention  to  their  ivants ;  but  when 
winter  approaches,  and  the  leaves  are  falling,  an  untidy 
appearance  gradually  spreads  over  the  whole  scene.  Tlie 
grass-plot  is  thickly  dotted  with  worm-casts,  flower-stalks 
dangling  from  their  stakes,  and  rattling,  like  drum-sticks, 
with  every  gust  of  wind,  and  patches  of  withered  annuals 
left  to  rot  where  they  grew'.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that 
there  is  no  use  in  sweeping  away  leaves  as  they  fall,  for 
others  will  soon  fall  again,  and  the  labour  will  be  throw'n 
away  ;  but  when  leaves  are  allowed  to  He,  only  for  a  week,  in 
showery  weather,  on  the  grass,  or  on  the  walks,  they  will 
injure  the  grass,  and  generate  damp  and  moss  on  the  gravel. 
The  broom  should  be  kept  in  frequent  requisition  to  sweep 
off  worm-casts  and  leaves.  The  flower-stalks  being  cut  down,  | 
the  grass  rolled  and  mown  for  the  last  time,  the  edgings 
neatly  cut,  and  all  the  sweepings  and  other  vegetable  refuse  | 
to  be  collected  In  a  heap  to  rot,  and  by  being  frequently 
turned  over,  will  make  a  good  compost  for  another  year. 

The  Peels  and  Borders  may  now  be  dug,  and  some  rotten 
dung,  or,  what  is  better,  leaf-mould  incorporated  with  the  i 
soil.  To  produce  a  gay  and  cheerful  effect  in  the  spring,  it  j 
is  advisable  to  plant,  within  view  from  tlie  windows  of  the  | 
house,  Snoicdrops,  Crocuses,  Aconites,  Scillas,  Ilepaticas,  Prim-  j 
roses.  Polyanthuses,  Walljioicers,  Hyacinths,  and  AV<r///  Tulips,  ‘ 
Where  there  is  space  for  more,  and  facility  of  obtaining  i 
tliem,  the  Arabis  yrandiflora,  Praha  aizoidcs,  Piclytra  spcc- 
tabilis,  Sedvni  oppositifolium.  Turban  Itanuneuluses,  and 
Anemones,  may  be  also  planted  now,  wbich  will  increase  the 
vernal  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Auriculas,  Carnations,  and  Polyanthuses,  in  a  pit,  or  frame, 
should  have  a  free  circulation,  and  all  the  air  possible  in 
favourable  weather ;  to  be  closely  examined  after  heavy 
showers  of  rain,  that  every  pot  saturated  by  drip  may  be  re¬ 
moved,  as  otherwise  it  is  almost  sure  to  rot  the  plant.  As 
the  leaves  of  many  of  what  are  termed  Florists’  flowers  are 
very  apt,  at  this  season,  to  be  spotted  or  afl’ected  by  mildew, 
an  immediate  dusting  of  sulphur  will  correct  the  evil. 

Fox  Feants,  to  be  kept  in  rooms  or  at  the  cottagers 
window,  will  require  particular  attention  during  the  dull 
winter  months.  Let  them  always  be  placed  as  near  the 
light  as  they  can  conveniently  stand,  and  receive  as  much 
air  as  can  be  admitted  when  the  weather  will  allow.  Indeed, 
those  persons  who  have  no  other  convenience  than  the  I 
house  to  keep  them  in,  will  find  that  they  derive  great  ad-  j 
vantage  from  being,  during  fine  weather  in  autumn,  put  j 
out-of-doors  in  the  evening,  and  taken  in  again  in  the  morn-  | 
ing  ;  the  night  dews  contributing  greatly  to  their  health  and  j 
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vigour.  When  water  is  given,  tlie  soil  in  the  pot  shouhl 
liave  the  appearance  of  dryness,  hut  not  so  much  as  to 
cause  the  plant  to  flag,  and  then  a  pretty  good  supply  shouhl 
be  given ;  the  hlrainage  water  to  he  always  emptied  out  of 
the  feeder  or  pan  in  whicli  tlie  pot  stands  ;  pump  water  to 
he  avoided,  unless  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  whatever  water  is  given,  to  he  made  about 
the  same  temperature  as  the  room  in  wliich  the  plants  grow. 
Any  dust  or  other  impurities  that  may  collect  on  the  leaves 
should  he  removed  hy  means  of  a  syringe,  the  rose  of  a 
wateiing-pot,  or  with  a  sponge. 

If  the  mowing  of  Whvot,  and  the  other  operations  recom¬ 
mended  last  month,  have  been  delayed,  they  should  he 
finished  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Swedish  Turnip  will  now 
he  mature,  and  should  be  taken  up  in  dry  weather,  their 
tops  and  tap  roots  cut  off,  and  the  bulbs  stored  away  in 
some  dry  shed,  or  piled  in  roof-shaped  heaps,  on  the  ground, 
about  four  feet  broad,  and  the  same  height,  and  covered 
with  straw,  where  they  may  remain  until  they  begin  to 
sprout  in  February  or  March,  when  they  shonld  have  the 
sprouts  rubbed  off,  and  be  reclamped,  ’lly  such  treaturent. 
Swedes  sown  in  the  end  of  May  will  keep  good  until  the 
same  time  the  following  year.  Mangold.  Wnrlzel,  by  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  will  have  nearly  perfected 
their  growth ;  then,  but  not  before,  the  outer  leaves  may  be 
stripped  oft’  as  food  for  milch  cows  and  pigs.  If  taken  off 
much  earlier  in  the  season,  the  growth  of  the  bulb  is 
cheeked,  and  an  inferior  crop  is  the  consequence.  Towai’ds 
the  end  of  the  month  the  crop  will  generally  be  mature, 
and  should  be  taken  up,  cutting  off  the  tops  two  or  three 
inches  from  the  bulb,  and  treated  as  advised  for  Swedes. 
The  Carrot  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  i-ecom- 
mended  for  the  Swedes  and  Mangold  Wurtzel.  The  leaves 
are  relished  by  cows,  and  should  be  cut  up  along  with  fresh 
oaten  straw  by  the  chaff-cutter.  The  whole  should  be  taken 
up  with  the  greatest  care,  as  slight  bruises  vei'y  frequently 
produce  gangrene,  that  not  only  destroys  the  bulb,  but  also 
the  others  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  in  the  heap. 

WiT,T.i.ur  Keane, 


THE  APIARIAN’S  CALENDAR.— November. 

By  J.  II.  Payne,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  The  Bee-Keeper's 
Guide,"  d'C. 

The  requirements  of  the  Apiary  during  the  present  and 
next  month  are  but  few — providing  the  directions  given  in 
our  last  calendar  have  been  strictly  attended  to— beyond 
defending  the  stocks  effectually  against  wet,  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  examination  to  see  that  they  are  so. 

Cottagers. — Onr  cottagers  have  done  2>i’etty  w'ell  with 
their  bees  this  yeai’,  considering  the  season  has  not  been  a 
good  one ;  their  stocks,  although  but  few  in  number,  com¬ 
pared  with  former  years,  are  good,  and  the  Imney  obtained 
from  them  has  been  of  fine  qualify.  The  system  of 
deprivation  is  now  become  almost  general  amongst  tbem,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  and  its  advantages  moi’e  fully  appreciated, 
j  Their  honey  exhibited  for  competition  at  our  Horticultural 
Meetings  is  highly  creditable  to  themselves,  as  well  as  most 
gratifying  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  their  welfare, 
and  who  have  been  the  means  of  inducing  them  to  adopt 
the  depriving  system. 

Stocks. — From  the  unusual  dryness  of  the  weather,  and 
the  almost  total  absence  of  was^is,  I  believe  the  bees  have 
been  able  to  gather  a  sufficient  quantity  of  honey  to  support 
themselves  without  drawing  upon  their  store,  and  the  Ivy, 
and  some  few  late-flowering  plants,  will,  for  some  time  to 
come,  affoi'd  them  a  little. 
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,  np  their  stamina  twhich  alone  seem  to  furnish  colour  to  the 
I  flower),  in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  season. 

I  These,  and  a  number  of  much  finer  jflants  which  have  not 
!  flowered,  were  taken  as  oft'sets  from  a  jdant  which  flowered 
fifteen  years  ago.  The  climate  at  Salcombe  is  so  mild,  that 
Lemons,  Citrons,  and  Oranges  ripen  with  vei’y  little  shelter 
in  winter. 

Amongst  tlie  many  flower  beds  described  in  The  Cottage 
CiARnENER,  I  have  not  seen  any  spoken  of  with  strong¬ 
growing,  rather  high  plants  of  a  distinct  colour,  with  a  floor 
of  another  colour ;  for  instance,  I  have  had  beds  of  a  Yellow 
Calceolaria,  with  a  floor  of  Blue  Lohelia,  and  they  have 
been  admired  by  all  who  have  seen  them. 

The  Yelloir  Calceolaria  which  I  have  used  is  different 
from  all  others  which  I  have  seen  ;  although  not  flowering 
so  eai’ly,  continuing  in  flower  very  late,  sending  up  strong 
shoots  well  clothed  with  leaves,  the  flowers  breaking  out 
from  tlie  top  and  the  sides.  I  do  not  know  its  name.  All 
my  neighbours’  Calceolaria-beds  have  looked  seedy  long 
ago.  This  flowers  fresh  and  strong  until  frost. 

Again.  Is  this  anything  new  ?  A  gardener  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  a  kind  old  friend  and  instructor  of  mine,  had  a 
double  Nasturtium,  which  turned  single,  seeded,  and  the 
seeds  have  produced  dwarf  plants  this  summer ;  compact  little 
things,  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  masses  of  flowers. — 
E.  II.  Cole,  Slokenhani  Yicarage. 


AMERICAN  ALOES  IN  BLOOM.  — BLUE  AND 
YELLOW  BED. —  DOUBLE  NASTURTIUMS 
BECOMING  SINGLE. 

I  DO  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  there  are  four 
American  Aloes  flowering  at  Salcombe  this  autumn.  One 
is  (he.  most  of  the  trusses),  nearly  in  bloom,  twenty-eight 
feet  high ;  it  is  to  be  feared  the  other  three  will  not  throw 


VEGETABLE  CULTURE  AND  COOKERY. 

THE  BEAN. 

There  are  few  of  the  common  garden  soils  in  which  the 
Bean  may  not  be  cultivated  successfully;  but  that  in  which 
it  thrives  best  is  a  strong,  rich  loam. 

For  an  early  crop.  Beans  must  be  sown  in  a  ivarm  situa¬ 
tion,  on  a  border  on  the  south  side  of  a  wall,  or  some  such 
situation,  in  the  latter  end  of  October  or  beginning  of 
November;  and  the  best  sort  for  this  jiurpose  is  the  Early 
Mazagan.  They  must  be  sown  in  drills  which  are  two-feet- 
and-a-half  apart  from  each  other,  two  inches  deep,  and  at 
three  inches  distance  in  the  drills.  When  the  jilants  have 
grown  two  or  three  inches  high,  ridge  the  earth  up  to  theju  ; 
and  if  the  winter  prove  severe,  cover  them  with  long  litter. 
This  crop  will  be  ready  for  use  early  in  June  following. 
Another  way  to  have  an  early  cro^i,  is  to  sow  the  Beans 
thickly  in  October  or  November,  in  a  dry  and  warm  situation, 
and  protect  them  with  a  garden-frame,  or  mats,  during  the 
winter,  and  then  transjilant  them  in  rows  during  the  end  of 
February  or  tlie  beginning  of  March. 

In  the  latter  eml  of  January,  or  beginning  of  February, 
another  sowing  should  be  made,  to  consist  of  Longpod,  or 
.Johnson’s  Wonderful.  For  these,  the  drills  must  be  two-feet- 
and-a-half  or  three  feet  apart;  the  Beans  four  inches  dis¬ 
tant  from  each  other,  and  three  inches  deep  in  the  soil. 
AVhen  they  are  three  or  four  inches  high,  earth  them  up 
with  the  hoe  on  both  sides  of  the  drills ;  and  when  they  are 
in  full  bloom,  pinch  oft’  the  tops,  to  throw  strength  into  the 
pods.  This  crop  will  be  ready  in  June  and  July. 

For  the  princiqml  Summer  crops,  the  Windsor,  or,  what  is 
better,  the  Taylor’s  Windsor,  svhen  it  can  be  obtained  true, 
is  the  best.  These  should  be  sown  in  March  and  April,  in 
rows  fully  three  feet  apart,  and  at  a  distance  of  four  inches 
in  the  rows.  Successive  sowings,  every  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  will  keep  up  a  supyily  during  .Tune,  July,  and  August. 

AVhen  it  is  reipiired  to  have  a  late  Summer  and  Autumn 
supply,  recourse  must  again  be  had  to  the  Mazagan  and 
Longpod,  which  should  be  sown  at  the  end  of  June,  and  in 
July  .  these  will  come  into  use  during  August,  and  continue 
till  the  end  of  September.  For  these  late  sowings,  if  the 
winter  is  hot  and  dry,  it  will  forward  their  germination  con¬ 
siderably  if  they  are  steeped  some  hours  in  rain-water 
before  they  are  sown,  and  afterwards  occasionally  watered. 

All  crops  of  Beans  should  be  earthed-up  when  they  are 
three  or  four  inches  high ;  and  when  they  are  in  full  bloom, 
three  inches  or  more  should  be  pinched  off  the  tops,  to 
throw  the  vigour  of  the  iflant  into  the  pods.  The  i^ods 
should  be  gathered  when  about  half-grown,  as  the  Beans 
become  tough  and  strong-tasted  if  allow'ed  to  attain 
maturity. 
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To  Toil  Beans. — Let  llieiu  be  fresh  gathered,  and  do 
not  shell  them  till  tliey  are  to  be  used.  When  shelled, 
throw  them  into  boiling  water  whicb  has  been  salted,  and 
boil  for  a  quartor-of  an  liour  to  take  off  the  acridity  ;  change 
the  water,  and,  when  boiled  tender,  turn  them  out  ijito  a 
liot  cullender  to  drain,  and  serve  them  hot  with  itarsley  and 
butler,  or  with  plain  melted  butter.  Beans  reriuire  to  be 
long  boiled  before  they  arc  tender,  without  which  they  are 
not  2n'oporly  cooked.  They  should  always  have  the  skins 
wrinkled ;  but  even  this  is  not  a  sulllcient  indication;  and 
to  be  certain  that  they  are  thoroughly  done,  it  is  better  to 
try  them,  and  ascertain  whether  or  ]iot  they  are  ({uite 
tender.  The  best  accompaniment  to  Beaus  is  bacon,  or 
pickled  irork. 

Bean  J’unDiNO.— When  Beans  become  old  and  too  hard 
for  boiling,  an  excellent  pudding  may  be  made  of  them,  by 
first  removing  the  skins,  then  boiling  the  Beaus,  and 
reducing  them  to  a  jiap,  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  forpeas- 
luiddiug.  To  this  add  a  little  irexiticr  and  salt,  some  cream, 
and  tin:  yolk  of  an  egg;  boil  it  an  hour  in  a  basin  that  will 
just  hold  it,  and,  when  done,  pour  xnirslcy  and  butter 
over  it. 

To  Stew  Beans. — This  mode  of  using  Beans  may  be 
advantageously  adopted  when  they  have  become  too  old  to 
be  cooked  in  any  other  way.  Boil  them,  and  then  remove 
the  skins.  Thicken  some  broth  with  a  little  cream,  or  Hour 
and  butter,  add  the  dleans  to  it,  and  stew  the  whole  till 
sufficiently  done,  .and  llavour  with  xieppcr  and  salt. 

Bean  I’uuee. — Select  good-sized  Beans,  and  skin  them; 
throw  them  into  boiling  water,  which  lias  been  salted,  for  a 
quarter-of-an-hoiir,  then  strain  them,  and  jiut  them  into 
cold  water  to  preserve  them  green  ;  strain  them  a  second 
time;  put  a  jiiece  of  butter  into  a  saucepan,  with  salt, 
lieppcr,  and  a  siioonful  of  Hour ;  add  the  Beans,  and  moisten 
them  with  broth,  or  water,  to  which  jmt  a  bunch  of  parsley 
and  chives.  Let  them  cook,  and,  when  done,  pass  through 
a  sieve  to  make  a  iniree,  to  which  add  a  little  butter,  and 
serve. 

Beans  a  la  Macedoine.  —  But  into  a  saucepan  some 
parsley,  chives,  and  mushrooms,  cbopiied  Hue,  and  a  piece  of 
butter,  and  a  little  Hour,  and  sot  it  on  the  Hre;  pour  in 
some  broth  and  some  white  wine,  adding  a  bunch  of  xiarsley, 
chives,  and  savory.  Let  them  boil  over  a  slow  fire;  then 
put  in  tlii'cc  bottoms  of  artichokes,  boiled  a  (2uartcr-of-an- 
hour  in  water,  and  cut  into  small  dice.  Add  a  quart  of 
young  Beans,  boiled  a  quarter  of-an-hour  in  waiter,  and 
skimmed ;  let  them  stew,  adding  seasoning,  salt  and 
]>epper ;  take  out  the  herbs,  and  serve  with  sauce. 

Beans  a  ea  Boeegeotse. — But  the  Beans  into  a  sauce- 
jian  with  butter,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  chives,  and  a  little 
savory.  Set  them  over  the  fire,  and  add  a  little  Hour,  a 
little  sugar,  and  pour  in  some  broth.  When  done,  add  a 
thickening  of  the  yolks  of  eggs,  with  a  little  milk,  and 
serve. 

Beans  a  la  Boulette. — Take  three  jnnts  of  small,  tender 
Beans,  remove  the  tops,  and  boil  them  till  they  are  tender ; 
put  a  little  salt  into  the  water,  and  strain  them.  But  a  good 
piece  of  b.utter  into  a  saucepan,  mixed  with  tw'o  dessert 
spoonfuls  of  Hour,  salt,  ^lepper,  nutmeg,  and  a  little  sugar. 
Add  the  Beans,  moistened  with  a  little  water;  when  they 
begin  to  boil,  add  a  thickening  of  the  yolks  of  tw'O  eggs, 
and  serve. 

There  was  a  very  excellent  receipt  for  Bean-soup,  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  corresi)onilent,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  this  2iapor, 
which  1  shall  take  the  lilierty  of  adding  to  the  above,  by 
way  of  making  the  list  more  complete. 

Bean  soui’. — Take  about  four  quarts  of  new  U'hidsor 
Bi'ans,  four  leaves  of  garden  sorrel,  and  lioil  them  in  2>lenty 
of  water,  with  a  2uece  of  bacon  of  about  two  pounds.  When 
done,  take  them  out  and  2'iilp  them  through  a  coarse  sieve; 
2mt  what  has  been  2ml2>ed  into  a  stew’pan,  with  sulficiency  of 
water  in  whicb  they  have  been  boiled,  to  make  it  thick  ;  add 
two  S2ioonfuls  of  salt,  one  of  2iowdcred  sugai’,  a  teas2''oonful 
of  2iepper,  one  S2'rig  of  tarragon,  and  one  flower  of  pot- 
marygold ;  boil  twenty  minutes,  and  serve.  Serve  the 
bacon  sexiarately.  This  is  economical  and  good. — IIouee 
Ashpole. 


HOME-GROWN  GERMAN  ASTER  SEED. 

After  what  has  been  slated  by  your  correspondent,  in  No. 
■3l)0  of  your  valuable  Journal,  confirming  Mr.  Beaton’s  state¬ 
ment,  that  /mj»c-grown  German  Aster  seed  may  be  grown 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  foreign,  it  may  a2ipoar  superfluous  to 
oiler  any  further  remarks;  but  the  im2iortancc  of  securing 
genuine  seeds  to  the  Floral  tmblic,  I  hope  is  sufllcient  apo¬ 
logy  for  the  following  brief  observations.  As  1  consider  the 
German  Aster  one  of  Nature’s  choicest  gems,  I  have  devoted 
no  little  time  and  labour  to  the  cultivation  of  this  favourite. 
Brevious  to  1802,1  2)rocured  seeds  from  various  sources,  with 
indifferent  results ;  but,  in  the  above  year,  1  procured  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  hnine-grown  seed  from  Mr.  Chatcr,  of  Saffron  Walden, 
which  has  fully  answered  my  expectation  ;  indeed,  so  con¬ 
vinced  am  I  of  their  superior  quality,  that  1  have,  ever  since 
that  peiiod,  gi’own  and  selected  my  own  seed  from  the  original 
stock.  As  aproof  of  their  merits,  I  have  taken  them  to  six  Floral 
Exhibitions  held  in  the  neighbourhood  during  four  years,  and 
have  received  five  first  prizes  and  one  second.  It  is  true,  I 
cannot  boast  of  many  flowers  over  fourteen  inches  (although 
I  had  one  plant  that  xiroduced  flowers  over  that,  but  not  of 
that  2ierfect  form  I  like  to  see),  yet,  those  shown  by  me  this 
year  were  pronounced  by  all  who  saw  them  to  be  first-rate 
in  all  those  2iro2icrties  which  characterize  2iorioction.  As 
further  corroborating  IMr.  Beaton’s  statement,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  add,  that  Mr.  Chater  took  first  2'R^os  for 
twelve  German  and  rivelve  French  Asters  at  the  Brighton 
Exhibition  held  in  Se2itembcr,  open  to  all  England,  with 
lionie-gYown  seed,  saved  ,mider  his  own  inspection.  I  ho2ie 
the  above  will  furnish  sufficient  2'roof,  that  wo  need  not 
I’csort  to  the  continent  for  that  which  we  can  2'rocure  (2uite 
as  good  in  our  own  land. — S.  Amev,  Stdln/j  Grove. 

B.S. — When  writing  the  above,  1  forgot  to  mention  that  I 
procured  a  collection  of  French  Asters,  this  year,  from  the 
same  soui'ce,  which  have  been  as  2ierfect  in  their  class  as  the 
German,  and  have  been  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them, 
many  of  the  flowers  being  over  eighteen  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  of  perfect  form.  1  have  just  collected  raj'  seed, 
but  they  do  not  appear  so  productive  in  this  respect  as  their 
relatives. 


'J’HE  APHIS,  OR  PLANT-LOUSE. 

Having  noticed,  in  various  2iarers,  an  account  of  the 
“  plague  of  flies  ”  having  made  its  ap2)earance  pretty  generally 
throughout  the  country,  1  beg  penuission,  through  tlie  me¬ 
dium  of  your  joiu'iial,  to  make  a  few  observations  ujton  if. 

'I'lns  fly  is  the  2'erfect,  or  winged  insect  of  the  larva  of  .a 
species  of  a2>his  fa  genus  know'ii  by  the  name  of  “  smother 
fly,”  “green  fly,”  or  “plant  louse,”)  which  infests  various 
kinds  of  vegetation,  and  usually  visits  us  in  greater  or 
smaller  numbers  at  this  season  of  the  year.  On  reii'rring 
to  a  work  I  published,  some  years  ago,  on  Insects,  1  find  it  is 
there  stated,  that  in  September,  181!),  these  pests  visited  us 
in  clouds,  covering  almost  every  thing  with  w’hich  they  came 
in  contact.  Accoiding  to  Reaumur’s  account  of  this  insect, 
“one  single  n2diis  may, in  live  generations, lie  the  jirogenitor 
of  .3,000,1)00,000  descendants,  and  it  is  sup2)Osed  that  in  one 
year  there  are  twenty  generations.”  He  also  observes  that, 
at  the  time  of  their  emigration,  “  these  great  enemies  of  the 
world  are  sometimes  so  numerous  as  to  darken  the  air.” 
Berbaps  it  may  be  instructive  to  some  to  know  tliat  it  is  not 
as  the  perfect  or  winged  insect  that  it  is  injurious  to  vegeta 
lion,  but  only  when  it  is  in  the  larva  state;  and  that,  after  it 
becomes  transformed  into  the  winged  stale,  it  only  flies  about 
for  a  very  short  time  in  search  of  a  2ilace  to  establish  its 
2irogeny,  which  it  brings  forth  alive,  and  deposits  them  on 
various  plants,  and  then  dies.*'  Some  species,  at  tbislarva 
state,  deposit  their  ova  upon  spui's  and  branches  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  issue  forth  in  the  spring,  and  feed  upon  the 
bursting  buds  ;  others,  after  feeding  awhile,  retire  into 
various  2>laces  of  concealment,  and  lie  dormant  until  reani¬ 
mated  by  the  reviving  influence  of  S2>ring,  when  they  resume 
their  ravages.  Gardeners  and  others  would  now  do  well  to 
look  to  their  various  plants,  and  use  means  for  their  cradica- 

*  It  is  not  quite  correct  to  call  the  wingless  Aphis  the  larva,  It  is  a 
perfect  female,  and  produces  live  young  ones.  Alter  the  female  acquires 
wings  she  lays  eggs,  instead  of  producing  alive  progeny. — Ed.  0.  G. 
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lion.  Ill  localities  visited  liy  these  emigrators,  myriads  of 
tliem  will  be  found,  especially  on  the  foliage  of  Poaches  and 
Nectarines  ;  and  it  would  he  advisable  to  remove  all  matured 
or  ripened  leaves  with  the  insects  upon  them,  and  burn  or 
otherwise  destroy  them.  It  would  he  well  then  to  wash  the 
■  trees  over  with  the  usual  preparations  employed  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  this  insect. 

Tliere  is  a  notion  entertained  by  some,  that  these  insects 
are  brought  over  hither  by  east  winds  in  the  spring  ;  hut  it 
will  be  seen,  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  tliat  sucli  a  notion 
is  erroneous  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  no  winged  aphis  appears 
eitlier  on  plants  or  trees  in  tlie  spring ;  and  it  is  equally 
cei’tain  that  the  wind  could  not  carry  eggs  or  the  immature 
insect  to  any  great  distance. — Joshua  Majok,  Knosthorpe, 
near  Leeds. 


\  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

I  GARDENING. 

!  GARDENING  IN  TIPPERARY.— FUCHSIA 
!  CUTTINGS. 

:  “  The  summer  here  (Tipperai-y)  was  so  moist  that  every- 

I  thing  out-of-doors  grew  very  much,  and  on  fine  weather 
coming  in  September,  and  continuing  till  the  10th  of  Octo- 
her,  the  garden  became  gay  with  flowers,  and  I  was  un¬ 
willing  to  lift  them  for  potting,  or  to  take  cuttings  till  very 
late.  Tlie  weather  has  been  fine,  with  some  rain  at  night, 

I  and  hot  days  till  the  11th.,  when  it  blew  and  rained,  and 
became  cold.  There  has  been  no  frost.  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks, 
Fvclisias,  Heliolropcs,  Ac.,  still  flowering.  I  have,  however, 
potted  all  my  Scarlet  Geraniums,  and  intend  to  keep  them 
dry  in  pots  all  winter  in  the  house.  Out  of  the  house,  I 
have  only  a  small  frame,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  tilings 
in  it  fiom  damping,  when  tlie  winter  is  wet,  and  the  sashes 
cannot  be  opened  to  lot  in  the  air.  I  made  a  little  hotbed 
'  of  stable  dung,  on  which  I  plunged  pots  in  earth,  and 
covered  them  with  hand-lights.  Some  cuttings  of  Oeraniums 

*  have  struck,  and  somo  have  decayed,  getting  black  at  the 
j  bottom,  and  the  black  spreading  upwards,  without  striking ; 
'  some  I’cmain  sound,  but  make  no  roots.  The  cut  is  made 

slanting,  just  below  a  joint,  and  put  against  the  side  of  the 
'  pot.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  why  these  failed  ?  Petunia 
cuttings  seemed  to  strike  and  grow  very  easily.  Calceolarias 
;  have  struck,  but  the  leaves  all  turn  nearly  black,  and  Avhen 
;  they  are  moved  from  the  hotbed  to  the  frame,  I  doubt 
!  Avhether  they  will  groAv.  Should  the  leaA’es  turn  black  ?  and 
j  should  I  cut  them  off?  should  I  give  them  much  air  in  the 
I  frame,  and  any  Avater?  I  almost  think  not  the  latter,  as  the 
I  climate  is  so  (lamp  the  earth  and  sand  Avill  absorb  moisture. 
I  “  I  liaA'C  a  Cuphva  so  covered  with  bloom,  in  tbe  open  bor- 
‘  der,  that  I  haA'O  not  potted  it  yet.  I  suppose  I  must  pot  it, 
I  as  it  could  not  stand  the  Avintcr.  Must  1  cut  the  flower-stems 
i  oft’  before  I  j»ot  it  ?  and  should  I  put  the  pot  on  the  hotbed, 
as  it  is  so  late  ?  The  Cottage  Gardeners’  Dictionary  says, 
cuttings  in  sju-ing — Can  I  not  strike  them  noAV  ?  There  could 
I  not  be  any  cuttings  got  on  my  shrub  except  Avith  flowers  on. 
I  I  have  one  Salvia  patens  still  lloAvering  ;  must  I  cut  it  doAvn 

*  and  pot  the  old  root  ?  I  have  made  some  cuttings,  but  the 
;  Avood  seems  so  hard,  I  doubt  Avhether  they  will  strike  rout. 

j  “  Several  cuttings  of  a  Banksian  Rose  have  a  collar  at  the 
end,  and  some  have  vci'y  small  roots,  1  think,  coming, 
f  Must  I  leave  them  in  tlie  hotbed  ?  and  if  the  hotbed  gets 
'  (luite  cold,  Avhich  it  Avill  do  in  this  Avet  Aveather,  being  a  small 
one,  and  has  to  be  renewed,  may  I  safely  leave  the  pots  in  the 
earth  on  the  neiv  bed  ?  The  earth  is  on  branches,  and  I  can 
take  out  the  dung  and  put  in  fresh ;  or  will  they  groAv  now 
;  in  the  cold  frame  ? 

“I  have  some  very  good  Fuchsias,  floAvering  in  iiots,  from 
'  cuttings  1  brought  last  autumn  from  the  north  of  England. 

:  Some  that  I  have  turned  out  liave  the  roots  so  matted  that 
the  earth  and  drainage  crocks  cannot  be  shaken  out,  and 
.  they  stand  just  as  if  they  Avere  in  a  pot.  Should  I  leave 
them  so  for  the  Avinter,  giving  very  little  water  ?  or  repot 
them  now,  cutting  off  most  of  the  roots  ?  "With  one  or  tAvo 
commoner  ones  1  tried  pulling  out  the  crocks  and  earth,  and 
■  I  found  most  of  the  roots  dead-looking ;  but  ncAV,  fleshy, 
Avhite  shoots  from  the  roots,  chiefly  inside,  half-an-inch,  or 
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so,  long,  so  that  I  cut  o If  many  large  roots,  and  left  ap¬ 
parently  young  roots  enough  to  grow  the  plant.  I  potted 
these  in  smaller  pots,  and  put  them  in  the  cold  frame.  I 
hope  they  Avill  grow ;  but  I  shall  not  try  experiments  Avith  my 
good  ones  till  1  hear  from  you. 

“  Is  the  inclosed  Cyclamen,  Pcrsicum  ?■  The  Dictionary 
says,  Pcrsicum  is  tender. — Oscar.” 

[Your  last  question  is  the  easiest,  and  Ave  shall  answer  it 
first ;  the  Cyclamen  is  not  Pcrsicum,  but  Europeum — is  quite 
hardy,  and  flowers  in  the  open  borders,  ahvays  in  the 
autumn.  Salvia  patens  Avill  not  root  from  cuttings  after  it 
makes  a  lloAver-stalk.  The  spring,  therefore,  is  the  proper 
time  to  increase  it.  The  roots  of  it  Avill  keep  in  sand  Avhich 
is  not  quite  dry,  or  too  wet,  better  than  any  way ;  but  it 
ought  to  live  Avith  you  in  the  border — Ave  mean  the  roots — 
especially  if  you  put  a  little  cone  of  ashes  over  it.  Just  try 
this  plan.  About  the  cuttings  for  next  year — If  you  Averc  in 
England,  people  Avould  think  you  Avere  crazy  if  you  talked 
about  putting  in  your  stock  of  them  after  the  10th  of  Octo¬ 
ber  ;  by  that  time  all  our  cuttings,  on  this  side  the  water, 
are  rooted,  except  some  Calceolarias  and  all  the  Fuchsias; 

I  but  they  say  Ave  Englishers  neA’er  did  understand  the  Irish 
j  properly];  at  all  events,  Ave  cannot  conceive  how  you  are  to 
!  manage  with  them  under  the  circumstances.  Your  old 
I  Scarlets  Avill  do  very  well  in  pots,  as  you  propose.  The  cut- 
tinys  of  Geraniums  vflucli  blackened  at  the  bottom  in  the  hot¬ 
bed,  did  so  from  too  much  damp.  Scarlet  Geranium  cuttings 
should  never  get  heat,  or  be  confined,  in  the  autumn  ;  and 
they  Avill  root  in  thousands,  without  a  death,  in  the  open 
borders,  if  they  are  put  in  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  September.  The  leaves  of  the  Calceolaria  cultinys 
turned  black  from  the  pungent  fumes  of  the  dung,  or  else 
from  a  smothering  confinement.  The  black  leaves  ought  to 
have  been  cut  off  at  once.  They  are  the  most  likely  to 
do  Avell  in  the  frame  of  all  your  plants,  as  they  Ioa'c  a  cool, 
damp  air,  and  not  much  light.  Your  Cuphea  Avill  keep  in 
j  sand,  Just  as  we  said  about  the  blue  Salvia;  and  it  also  may 
stand  out  Avith  you  after  the  same  way.  You  cannot  strike 
a  single  cutting  of  it  now,  if  you  Avere  to  try.  The  Dictionary’s 
I  way  is  the  only  one  sure  chance  for  all  amateurs  Avith  such 
means.  The  Banksian  Rose  cuttinys  Avill  all  do,  most  likely; 
but  we  would  not  risk  any  more  hot-bedding  till  February. 
It  is  the  next  thing  to  lightning  and  prussic  acid  from  noAv 
till  the  middle  of  .fanuary ;  they  kill  things  instantaneously, 
unless  one  is  up  to  the  exact  scale  for  Avatching  them. 

Your  pot-bound  Fuchsias  must  be  as  they  are  till  the 
spring,  and  then  shako  all  the  soil  from  them,  and  disen¬ 
tangle  the  roots ;  but  do  not  cut  many  of  the  roots ; 
it  is  not  a  good  plan  till  the  plants  get  old  and  the 
roots  are  A'ery  large  indeed.  This  is  a  good  time  to 
put  in  strong  cuttings  of  all  the  Fuchsias  to  flower  out-pf- 
doors  next  summer.  Such  cuttings  should  be  just  six  inches 
long ;  the  place  for  them  is  Avhere  they  are  Avanted  to  ftoAver 
next  year  ;  the  soil  for  them  is  any  good,  light  garden  soil, 
and  five  inches  should  be  buried  in  the  soil,  leaving  only  one 
inch  to  show  Avhere  they  stand,  that  inch  Avill  die,  as  sure  as 
fate,  if  the  Avinter  is  hard,  but  some  of  the  bottom  eyes  Avill 
throAV  up  such  sboots  as  no  one  can  get  in  a  pot,  and  then 
the  flow-ers  Avill  be  more  brilliant,  and  ten  times  more  of 
them  than  by  tbe  old  Avay  of  pot-cuttings.  AYe  put  in 
abundance  of  them  this  time  last  year,  and  none  of  them 
died.  One  of  them,  Ricartonii,  Avould  noAv  be  five  feet  high 
j  did  we  not  train  the  row  as  a  hedge,  to  screen  other  things  ; 

I  but  such  lloAvers  avc  cannot  describe,  and  no  one  Avould 
j  believe  us  if  avg  did.  If  you  wanted  a  hedge  of  Fuchsias 
'  round  a  farm,  get  cuttings  of  Ricartonii  put  in  from  the 
end  of  October  to  the  new  year ;  but  the  sooner  they  are  in 
after  the  middle  of  October  the  better,  and  soon  they  Avill 
groAV,  and  ftoAver  next  year  ;  but  unless  the  land  is  very  good, 
and  iieAvly-trenched  Avith  some  Avell-decayed  manure,  you 
must  not  expect  your  Fuchsias  to  be  more  than  four  feet 
high  the  first  year.] 


OVER-LUXURIANT  ROSE-SIIOOTS.— PRUNING  TO 
THE  QUICK.— ROSES  ON  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS. 

“  I  am  very  fond  of  Roses,  and  want  advice  on  the 
folloAving.  In  the  months  of  July  or  August,  I  find,  con¬ 
stantly,  at  the  junction  of  the  stock  and  scion  there  springs 
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up  a  very  strong  and  rampant  branch,  crowned  with  a  bunch  j 
ot‘  fine  tiowers.  Now  most  books  tell  one  to  “  stop  ”  these  j 
gourmands  at  six  or  seven  inches  ;  but  wliat  is  to  be  done 
witli  the  branch  eventually;  is  it  to  be  cut  clean  off?  If  so, 
where  ? 

“  In  cutting  down  an  old  Rose  (budded)  to  the  quick, 
where  should  it  be  done  ? 

“  Do  you  recommend  Roses  on  their  own  roots  for  the 
borders  ?  Does  not  budding  them  on  the  Dog  Rose  impart 
vigour  to  them  ? — Rhodon.” 

[Although  the  strong  shoots  flower  at  last,  they  ought  not,  i 
on  any  account,  to  be  allowed  to  do  so,  because,  eventually,  | 
they  rob  all  the  rest  of  the  head,  which  must  dwindle  and  j 
put  the  head  out  of  shape  and  jiroportion  ;  they  should  be  j 
stopped,  as  the  books  say,  so  as  to  get  the  sap,  or  strength,  i 
equally  distributed,  and  at  the  winter  pruning  the  shoots  j 
which  come  from  tlie  stepped  pur/s  are  cut  back  according  to 
their  strength,  like  all  other  shoots  iu  the  head,  or  bush. 
When  strong  shoots  issue  from  the  junction  of  the  bud  and 
stock  in  old  Boses,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  upper  parts  are  worn 
out,  and  the  plant  is  making  an  eflbrt  to  renew  its  youth.  | 
In  that  case,  it  is  a  good  way  to  get  rid  of  the  old  head 
altogether,  hot  only  ly  degrees.  When  a  healthy,  young  head 
is  seen  making  these  low,  sti'ong  shoots,  stop  the  habit  at 
once,  by  rubbing  ofi'  the  robbers,  as  we  call  them. 

Old  Roses  “  cut  down  to  the  quick,”  means,  that  all  the 
side  branches  are  to  be  cut  to  the  strong  stems,  and  the 
strong  stems  themselves  are  sometimes  cut  down  to  one-half 
or  one-third  their  length.  At  the  winter  pruning  is  the 
time  to  cut  to  the  quick,  and  that  may  be  any  time  from 
November  till  JMarcli.  Generally,  weak  Roses  are  pruned 
before  Christmas,  and  very  w'eak  ones  in  October  ;  but  for 
strong,  healthy  Roses,  h’ebruary  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  for 
the  winter  pruning. 

"We  prefer  all  bush  Roses  on  their  own  roots,  and  all 
standards  on  the  Dog  Rose.  All  the  free  perpe.tuals  will 
grow  in  less  prepared  soil  than  the  Dog  Rose,  and  in  such 
poor  soil  as  would  starve  the  Dog  Rose.] 


HOTBED  FOR  ROTTED  PLANTS. 

“  I  am  preparing  a  little,  fresh  hotbed.  Would  it  help 
those  potted  plants  that  I  wish  to  pot  now,  such  as  Cupheas, 
Salvia  patens  and  Grahamii,  and  Sultan  Calceolaria,  and  the 
Fuchsias  (if  I  repot  them),  to  put  them  in  a  hotbed  with 
hand-lights  over  them  for  a  few  days? — C.  G.  G.” 

[A  slight  hotbed,  with  a  layer  of  very  diy  ashes  over  it 
and  under  the  pots,  i.s  an  excellent  thing  for  all  these  potted 
plants,  and  not  they  only,  but  every  j>lant  when  repotted,  at 
any  season,  is  lieneflted  by  a  little  extra  warmth  at  the  roots 
to  stimulate  them. 

Salvia  Qruhamii  is  surely  hardy  enough  to  endure  the 
climate  of  Tipperary.] 


FEEDING  BEES  WITH  BARLEY-SUGAR, 

“  When  you  speak  of  feeding  Bees  with  barley-sugar,  are 
you  to  simmer  the  barley-sugar  over  the  Are  in  the  same  j 
manner  as  recommended  for  the  syrup  ?  And  is  it  too  late  | 
now  to  feed  the  Bees  ?  Mine  certainly  weigh  IR  llis.,  inde-  [ 
pendent  of  the  weight  of  the  hive  and  floorboard;  but  I  j 
thought,  perhaps,  before  the  winter  came  on,  I  had  better  ! 
give  them  a  little  food,  as  I  took  away  at  least  12  His.  of  1 
honey  in  glasses  this  season.  My  hive  must  be  very  full  of  bees,  I 
as  they  did  not  swarm  this  year  on  account  of  my  giving  ' 
them  increased  room  by  putting  on  top-glasses. — A.  M.  P.” 

[Bees  are  fed  with  barley-sugar  in  sticks,  as  it  comes  from 
the  hands  of  the  confectioner.  Place  si.x  or  eight  sticks  on 
the  top  of  the  hive,  and  cover  them  with  a  ilower-pot  pan, 
or  something  of  the  kind,  that  will  be  as  nigh  as  possible 
air-tight.  It  is  not  too  late  to  feed ;  but  if  A.  M.  P.  can 
insure  18  lbs.  of  honey,  feeding  will  be  unnecessary  till 
Mai'ch,  when  barley-sugar  may  be  given  as  directed  above.] 


SCARCITY  OF  GRAIN. 

Now  that  the  price  of  W'heat  is  very  high,  and  every  pros¬ 
pect  of  its  continuance,  it  behoves  all  to  be  sparing  in  the 
use  of  it.  Amongst  other  essential  points,  three  or  four  are 
especially  necessary  for  sparing  the  precious  grain,  in  order 
to  alleviate  the  distress  which  is  likely  to  accrue  from  defi¬ 
ciency,  during  the  sad,  conflicting  year  of  IR-Oti ;  namely,  “  The 
disuse  (in  an  extravagant  point  of  view,  at  least)  of  strong 
Drinks,”  “The  destruction  of  predatory  Birds  and  Yermin,” 
“  The  saving  of  Seed  Corn,  by  planting  no  more  than 
is  necessary  for  obtaining  the  best  of  crops,”  and,  lastly, 
“  The  growing  as  much  Corn  as  possible.”  And  to  effect  the 
latter,  and  add  to  the  comforts  of  the  humbler  classes,  we 
would  observe,  that  since  the  Potato  crops  are  as  yet  very 
irrecarious,  and  still  in  great  demand,  we  would  recommend 
all  Cottage  Gardeners  and  Allottees  to  jdant  about  one-third 
of  tbeir  plots  with  IVheat,  combined  with  early  Potatoes, 
and  lateral  crops  of  Turnips,  Cabbago-Avorts,  Ac.  By  planting 
less  than  half  their  portions  of  ground  AA'ith  Corn,  we  vouch, 
and  venture  to  assure  them,  that  nearly,  if  not  quite,  or  more, 
than  the  ordinary  average  crops  of  Corn  now  grown  in 
the  fields  may  be  secured ;  together  with  a  fair  crop 
of  early  Potatoes,  or  Peas,  or  other  late  vegetables.  Now 
that  the  season  is  advanced  for  sowing  "Wheat,  as  most 
garden  ground  is  in  better  cultivation  than  agricul¬ 
tural  fields,  no  more  than  a  mere  top-dressing,  and 
cleansing  from  Aveeds,  is  at  present  actually  necessary  for  the 
reception  of  the  seed  ;  and  we  Avould  advise  them  to  plant 
their  Wheat  in  treble  rows,  tAvo  feet  apart,  AA'ith  single  grains, 
as  near  as  circumstances  Avill  admit,  dibbled  at  four  to  six 
inches  apart  in  the  rows,  with  perfect  grains,  though  they' 
haA'e  to  draw  it  over  by  hand,  leaving  twelve  feet  spaces 
betAveen  the  treble  rows  of  Wheat,  for  about  six  roAvs  of 
earliest  dwarf  Potatoes,  or  dwarf  Peas,  all  to  be  forked 
between,  both  betAveen  the  roAvs  of  Corn,  and  also  for  the 
Potatoes,  in  dry  Aveather  before,  or  during  the  Avinter,  or  as 
soon  as  the  Wheat  appears  aboA’e  ground  ;  tlnrs  but  little 
expense  Avill  be  incuri’ed,  as  two  or  three  pints  of  seed  Wheat 
Avill  suffice  for  an  acre.  The  Potatoes  to  come  off  in  June 
or  July  ;  giving  the  Corn  sufficient  air  to  ripen  it  effectually  ; 
and  then,  without  delay,  the  Potato  ground  to  be  sown  Avith 
Turnips,  or  Wurtzel  for  pigs,  or  to  be  planted  betAveen  the  rows 
of  Potatoes  Avith  Savoys  or  Cabbages,  previously  raised  and 
forwarded  on  reserve  ground  for  this  purpose.  When  the 
Wheat  is  cut  and  carted,  all  the  land  may  be  manured  Avith 
horse-droppings  provided  for  the  purpose  ;  and  afterwards 
the  Potatoes  forked  up,  and  the  Turnips  or  Cabbages,  en¬ 
couraged  in  groAvth  all  under  one  operation,  thus  autumn 
fallowing  Avhere  the  Wheat  grew  ;  but  we  Avould  recommend 
no  manural  process  for  the  Wheat  and  I’otatoes  on  garden 
ground,  lest  they  should  groAv  too  luxuriant  by  it,  and  engender 
disease  in  both.  By  planting  the  earliest  kinds  of  Potatoes, 
either  before  Avinter,  or  in  Februaiy  or  March,  no  fears  need 
be  entertained  of  their  partaking  of  the  present  epidemic.  Of 
about  1,000  bushels  of  our  oavu  growth,  in  ten  different 
car/y-selected  vaiieties,  Ave  can  boast  of  not  haA’ing  ten 
diseased  bushels  in  ISb.-).  By  judicious  management,  their 
produce  may  be  estimated  at  per  rod,  as  follows,  noAV  that 
Wheat  and  Potatoes  are  dear. — Half-a-peck  of  Wheat,  value 
Is.  at  least;  one  bushel  of  early  Potatoes,  2s.  Cd.;  and  after 
crops,  Od.  Total  value,  3s.  per  rod ;  with  straAV  for  their 
pigs,  or  for  sale. — Hardy  and  Sox. 


The  useeui,  purposes  to  avhich  Glass  Structures 
3IAY  BE  APPLIED. — That  fairy  scene,  the  Crystal  Palace 
of  18-51,  so  visibly  enchanting  while  it  contained  the 
treasures  of  the  world,  has  vanished  like  a  dream. 
Nevertheless,  it  Avas  a  groat  fact  most  suitable  to  the 
occasion  and  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied. 
It  required  the  genius  of  a  Loudon  to  commemorate  it  in 
pictorial  representations,  and  to  extend  the  principle  to 
a  thousand  purposes  of  recreation  and  utility.  In  an 
inclement  season  of  Avinter  and  spring,  when  the  human 
frame  requires  to  be  composed  of  more  than  flesh  and 
blood  to  resist  the  various  and  sudden  vicissitudes  of 
climate,  what  promenade  could  be  more  easily  provided, 
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or  more  comfortably  protecteil,  than  a  glass  straclure 
connected  with  the  dwelling-house,  ft  is  our  object,  in  a 
few  lines,  to  set  afloat  a  few  ideas  on  what  we  consitler 
the  many  useful  ))urposes  to  which  such  structures  may 
he  aj)plied.  A  glass  structure,  to  form  a  wing  to  each  of 
our  public  hospitals,  would  afford  to  the  ])atients  the 
facilities  ot  recreation  and  exercise  without  exposure  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  'The  same  ])riiiciplc 
could  he  a])plied  with  advantage  to  all  the  ])ublic  and 
private  medical  establishments  in  the  country  ;  to  all 
the  houses  of  the  aristocratic  and  commercial  classes; 
for  playgrounds  in  connection  with  public  or  private 
schools;  and  for  workshops  of  various  descriptions  it 
would  ho  invaluable. 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 

Ekdfokd.  November  7Hi  and  Stb.  Sers.,  .f.  T.  R.  Allen,  Esq.,  and  F. 
A.  Lavender,  Esq.  Entries  close  October  Kith. 

Birmingham,  nth  to  14th  of  December.  Ser.,J,  lMorgan,jun.,  Esq. 
Entries  close  November  loth. 

Durham  and  North  Yorkshire,  at  Darlington,  6th  and  /th  of  De¬ 
cember.  Ser,,  J.  Hodgson,  Esq.  Entries  close  November  IQth. 
Lancashire  (East).  At  Colne,  Oct.  nist,  and  Nov.  1st.  Serx. 
Messrs.  T.  and  E.  Booth,  Marsden,  near  Burnley.  Entries  clos 
October  lyth. 

Nottinghamshire,  at  Southwell,  igth  .and  20tb  of  December.  Sec 
K.  Hawksley,  jun.,  Esq.,  Southwell.  Entries  close  November  20th. 

South  Durham  and  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  At  Darlington, 
December  6th  and  ytli.  Sec.  .Ino.  Hodgson. 

Taunton  and  Somerset.  Nov.  2.'lrd  and  24th.  Sec,  tYm.  Buncombe, 
Esq.,  Taunton.  Entries  close  November  3rd. 

— Secretaries  vnll  ohlit'e  us  t>y  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


A  Poultry  Show,  like  every  other  competition,  will 
excite  such  feelings  as  pride,  envy,  and  anger,  and  no 
man  should  enter  this  or  any  other  arena  where  there 
must  be  more  or  less  of  such  excitement,  without  first 
weighing  whether  he  can  bear  the  disappointment  of 
defeat  with  equanimity  equal  to  that  with  which  he 
enjoys  a  triumph.  Every  one  knows  how  easy  it  is  to 
find  good  winners,  and  how  difficult  to  meet  with  good 
losers.  Human  nature  is  the  same  in  everything,  and 
we  are  always  prone  to  attribute  defeat  to  anything, 
rather  than  to  the  demerits  of  ourselves  or  of  our  pets. 
The  importance  of  self,  is,  in  every  man,  a  too-prevailing 
reality,  and  measures  affecting  millions  are  meted  by 
I  many  precisely  as  they  touch  themselves.  The  desire 
to  excel  is  common  to  all,  but  all  competitors  are  not 
alike.  "While  some  few  cheerfully  submit  to  defeat,  and 
admit  they  are  beaten,  and  would  consider  themselves 
in  that  predicament,  even  though  some  nice  point,  or 
some  old  rule,  might  disqualify  the  first  pen,  too  many 
I  others  would  remedy  their  inferiority^,  or  want  of  judg¬ 
ment,  by  seeking  how  they  can  disqualify  worthier 
I  opponents. 

j  Again,  while  all  admit,  and  justly  admit,  that  nothing  ^ 
'  should  pass  with  their  knowledge  that  would  he  an  in-  ; 
i  fraction  of  the  strictest  honour  and  integrity,  yet,  how  ■ 
'  liable  are  exhibitors  to  forget  that  any  charge  brought 
^  aga^st  gentlemen  who  take  on  themselves  the  onerous  ' 
;  duties  of  committee  men  should  not  be  lightly  enter-  ! 
'  tained.  i 

j  Exhibitors  are  too  often  disposed  to  treat  a  committee  i 
as  though  it  were  made  up  of  paid  servants,  whose  only  : 


duly  should  he  to  listen  to  grievances,  often  ima¬ 
ginary,  and  to  have  unworthy  motives  imputed  to  them 
if  they  fail  to  satisfy  complainants.  Yet  so  far  is  this  i 
from  being  just,  that  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
no  Poultry  Show  is  undertaken  for  personal  profit.  For 
the  love  of  the  pursuit,  committees  undertake  an  arduous 
and  unthankful  office,  and  it  is  not  a  rare  event  for 
them  to  make  up  losses  from  their  own  purses.  They 
have  cheerfully  done  this  in  many  instances,  and  have 
laboured  zealously  for  the  gratification  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  pursuit ;  hut  if  they  are  to  be  tormented 
by  those  who  cannot  submit  to  he  beaten,  and  to  have 
I  their  feelings  sacrificed  to  an  injurious  hut  well-sounding 
!  sentence,  who,  wc  ask,  will  undertake  the  office  ? 

Then,  as  to  the  exhibitors,  if  gentlemen  of  standing 
and  high  feeling  are  to  be  accused  of  mal  practices  and 
deceit,  they  will  withdraw  from  exhibiting. 

It  is  yet  time  for  those  who  are  now  introducing 
asperity  of  feeling  into  a  kindly  pursuit  to  pause;  hut, 
if  they  continue  to  talk  and  to  write  as  if  committees 
were  dens  of  thieves,  and  exhibitors  were  their  accom¬ 
plices,  they  will  only  sacrifice  the  pleasure  of  others  to 
their  own  feelings  of  disappointment,  and  will  deter 
every  man  who  does  not  choose  to  incur  an  imminent 
risk  of  being  misrepresented  and  abused,  from  under¬ 
taking  the  troublous  and  troublesome  office  of  a  com" 
mittee  man,  and  from  ever  filling  an  exhibitio7i  pen  with 
his  poultry. 

Entertaining  these  opinions,  we  approach  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Anerley  Committee,  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Lewry’s 
protest,  without  the  slightest  asperity  of  feeling  towards 
them.  Not  losing  sight  of  the  rights  of  exhibitors) 
and  of  a  committee’s  duties — for  it  has  duties  as  well  as 
immunities — we  think  they  adopted  a  wrong  course 
when  they  refused,  or  neglected,  to  hear  i\lr,  Lewry  per¬ 
sonally,  and  the  evidence  he  proposed  to  produce.  We 
think  they  had  no  right  to  consider  or  to  guess  at  Mr. 
Lewry’s  motives.  What  those  motives  were,  signified 
nothing.  Even  a  disappointed  confederate  is  admitted 
as  evidence  in  Courts  of  Justice,  for  however  unworthy 
his  motive,  that  is  of  no  moment  compared  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  establishing  truth  and  securing  the  rights 
of  the  honest. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  Mr.  Davies  or  any  other  ex¬ 
hibitor  ought  to  complain  if  called  upon  to  produce  ! 
proof  that  chicken  are  of  the  age  assigned,  if  competent 
and  trustworthy  Judges  consider  it  doubtful.  Noble¬ 
men,  and  other  members  of  the  turf,  continually  have  to  j 
prove  that  their  horses  are  of  the  age  specified  at  the  | 
time  when  they  are  contending  for  the  prize.-  | 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  gentlemen  of  good 
standing  as  poultry  exhibitors,  were  of  opinion  that  Mr.  j 
Lewry  was  correct  in  his  assertions  as  to  Mr.  Davies’s  | 
chicken ;  and,  if  so,  we  think  they  should  have  stood  ' 
forward  as  protesters.  High  position  always  will  have  i 
an  inlluence  in  facilitating  such  enquiries ;  and  though 
the  duty  of  protesting  may  he  unpleasant,  yet  it  is  a  ' 
duty,  and  those  who  complain  as  much  as  Mr.  Lewry,  . 
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aud  sustain  him,  have  uot  acted  wisely  iii  complaining 
by  proxy. 

We  now  leave  the  subject,  but  we  do  so  with  the  con¬ 
viction,  that  though  it  may  be  too  late  now  to  re-open 
the  enquiry,  yet  that  the  discussion  which  has  arisen  in 
our  columns  will  act  as  a  wholesome  check  to  the  very 
fraudulent,  and,  wo  hear,  very  prevalent  practice  of 
showing  as  chicken  fowls  batched  in  the  previous  year. 


THE  ANERLEY  PROTEST. 

I  HAVE  just  read  Mr.  Lowry’s  explanation  of  the  present  j 
state  of  the  Aneiioy  Protest  case,  and  tlio  impression  left  on  | 
my  mind  is,  that  Mr.  Wells  and  tbo  Aueiley  Committee  liave 
not  acted  fairly  towards  him,  or  kept  faith  with  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  ;  and  that  there  has  been  an  attempt,  07i  their  part, 
to  stifle  enquiry.  Whether  this  attempt  succeeds  or  not 
remains  to  be  proved.  i 

I  repeat,  that  the  Atierley  Committee  have  not  kept  faith  with  ! 
the  Exhibitors,  inasmuch,  as  having  invited  them  to  send  I 
fowls  to  the  Show,  on  certain  conditions  and  luider  certain 
rules,  they  themselves  wilfully  break  those  rules,  by  stifling 
an  enquiry  against  the  infringement  of  the  most  important 
of  them.  Mr.  Wells  may  say  (as  indeed  he  does)  that  there 
was  an  enquiry ;  but  1  say,  that  such  an  enquiry  was  a 
mockery  and  a  subterfuge,  if  Mr.  Lewry  had  not  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  being  present,  aud  of  verifying  the  statement  made 
in  his  protest.  Such  “  Hole  in  the  corner  ”  enquiries  are 
un-English,  and  cannot  be  tolerated. 

I  have  sent  my  name  to  Mr.  Lowry,  and  have  promised 
him  my  support  in  this  matter,  for  I  think  he  has  been  most 
unfairly  treated.  Let  those  rvho  think  as  I  do — let  every 
honest  man  who  wishes  to  see  Poultry  Shows  open  to  fair 
and  honest  competition — do  the  same.  Let  him  see  that 
gentlemen  will  give  him  every  encouragement,  if  he  prose¬ 
cutes  this  matter  with  integrity;  aud  that  he  has  the  support 
of  all  upright  persons  who  delight  only  in  Poultry  Shows 
when  conducted  without  favour  aud  in  the  spirit  of — ■ 
Eaieplay. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  CURS. 

I 

May  I,  through  the  columns  of  The  Cottage  Gardener, 
suggest  to  the  Committee  of  the  Birmingham  Poultry  Show, 
the  desirableness  of  a  further  distribution  of  “Cups”  , 
throughout  their  prize-list.  I  mean,  the  offering  a  cup  for 
each  variety  of  birds,  to  the  whole  class  of  which  a  cup  is  now  ^ 
offered.  That  can  be  done,  by  giving  cups  of  the  value  of 
To  5s.  each,  in  lieu  of  TIO  10s,  Instead  of  nine  cups  i 


there  would  require  twenty ;  viz,  for  i 

Hamburghs  .  4 

Polish .  4 

Spanish  .  1 

Dorking  .  2 

Cochin-China . 3 

Game  Fowl .  4 

Bantams  . .  ]  j 

Pigeons  .  1 


awarded  to  them  when  comi)eting  with  their  coloured 
brethren.  I  think  the  plan  1  have  proposed  would  be 
agreeable  to  many  exhibitors  ;  and  if  you  can  find  room  for 
my  suggestion,  you  will  oblige — A  Subscriuer. 

Look,  also,  at  the  White  Cochins.  'I'hey  will  stand  no 
chance  against  the  coloured  birds. 


DORSETSHIRE  POULTRY  EXHIBITION. 

This  was  held  at  Dorchester  on  the  24th  and  24jth  instant, 
when  the  following  prizes  were  awarded  : — 

A  Piece  of  Plate,  Value  j6’5,  given  Ijy  the  E.irl  of  Ilehestcr, 
P.itron  of  the  Society,  to  tlic  owner  of  the  best  Pen  of  C<iclun  China 
Fowls,  shown  in  Classes  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12.  Mr.  James  Crane, 
Tolpuddle. 

A  Piece  of  Plate,  Value  ^2  lOs.,  given  by  John  James  Far- 
quharson,  Ksq.,  President  of  the  Society,  to  tlic  Owner,  being  a  resilient 
in  the  county  of  Dorset,  and  the  breeder  of  the  best  Cinnamon  or  Huff 
Cochin-China  Cock,  of  not  less  than  one  year  old.  3.  Prize,  Win.  Man- 
field,  jun.,  Dorchester. 

A  Piece  of  Plate,  Value  ^2  10s.,  given  by  J.  J.  Farquharson, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Society,  to  the  Owner,  being  a  resident  in  the 
county  of  Dorset,  and  the  breeder  of  the  best  Dorking  Cock,  of  not  leas 
than  one  year  old.  (i.  Prize,  W.  L.  Henning,  Frome. 

A  Piece  of  Plate,  Value  £3,  given  by  Sir  Edward  11.  Baker, 
Bart.,  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  to  the  Owner  of  the  two  best  Pens 
of  Ducks  (Aylesbury  and  Rouen),  each  Pen  to  contain  a  Drake  and  two 
Ducks  only.  15.  Prize,  Rev.  James  Fcllowcs,  Beighton  Rectory. 
(Aylesbury.)  l6.  Rev.  James  Fellowes,  Beighton  Rectory.  (Rouen.) 
Commended.— 19.  George  Botham,  Wexham  Court,  Bucks.  (Aylesbury.) 
20.  George  Botham,  Wexham  Court,  Bucks.  (Rouen.) 

A  Piece  of  Plate,  Value  .■£a,  given  by  the  Lord  Rivera,  to  the 
Owner  of  the  best  Pen  of  Game  Fowls,  shown  in  Classes  19,  20,  21,  and 
22.  Win.  Manfield,  jun.,  Dorchester. 

A  Piece  op  Plate,  Value  £b,  given  by  R.  B.  Sheridan,  Esq., 
M.P.,  to  the  Owner  of  the  best  Pen  of  Spanish  Fowl,  shown  in  Classes 
1  and  2,  H.  D.  Davies,  Hounslow. 

A  Piece  of  Plate,  Value  .£'5,  given  by  Gerard  Sturt,  Esq.,  M.P., 
to  the  Owner  of  the  beat  Pen  of  Dorking  Fowls,  shown  in  Classes  3,  •!, 
5,  and  C.  Mrs.  Henry  Fookes,  VVhitechurch. 

A  Piece  of  Plate,  Value  given  by  Thomas  Coombs,  Esij., 
Mayor  of  Dorchester,  for  the  best  Pen  of  Bantams,  shown  in  Classes 
37,  38,  and  39.  J.  Goodenough,  Godmanstone. 

A  Piece  of  Plate,  Value  i6’3,  given  by  Edward  Digby,  Esq.,  for 
the  best  Pen  of  Spangled  Hamburgh  Fowls,  shown  in  Classes  23,  24,  25, 
and  26.  Mr.  Win.  Symonds,  jun.,  Milbornc  St.  Andrews. 

A  Piece  of  Plate,  Value  i£3,  given  by  Charles  Porcher,  Esq.,  for 
the  best  Pen  of  Pencilled  Hamburghs,  shown  in  Classes  27,  28,  29, 
and  30.  Mrs.  Mills,  Bisternc. 

A  Piece  of  Plate,  Value  £3,  given  by  Hastings  N.  Middleton, 
Esq.,  for  the  best  Pen  of  Brahma  Pootra  Fow'ls,  shown  in  Class  13, 
14,  15,  and  16.  H.  D.  Davies,  Hounslow. 

A  Piece  of  Plate,  Value  dS3,  given  by  Herbert  Williams,  Esq., 
for  the  best  Pen  of  Malay  FpwLS,  shown  in  Classes  17  and  18.  H. 
Manfield,  jun.,  Dorchester. 

A  Piece  of  Plate,  Value  given  by  the  Committee,  for  the 
best  Pen  of  Poland  Fowls,  shown  in  Classes  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  and 
36.  T.  P.  Edwards,  Lyndhurst. 

Class  1. — Spanish. — Birds  exceeding  one  year  old. — 28.  First,  H.  D. 
Davies,  Spring  Grove  House,  Hounslow.  25.  Second,  William  Plummer, 
Brislington.  Commended. — 29  and  30.  John  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwich  Court, 
Langford,  near  Bristol. 

Class  2.— Spanish. — Chicken  of  1855. — 33.  First,  George  W,  Lock, 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.  34.  Second,  William  Plummer,  Brislington. 

Class  3. — Dorking  (Coloured). — Birds  exceeding  one  year  old. — 30. 
First,  Mrs.  Henry  Fookes,  Whitechurch.  42.  Second,  H.  H.  Davies, 
Hounslow.  Highly  Commended. — Mrs.  Henry  Fookes,  Whitechurch. 
41.  Mr.  Saunders,  Flgypt  Cottage,  Cowes. 


I 


I  f  I  think  the  coiniietition  in  each  class  wouhl  then  he 
I  greater,  when  a  cup  is  known  to  be  the  jirize.  I  also  look 
.  to  the  tliQicnlties  under  which  some  breeds  seem  to  me  to 
I  struggle,  and  I  will  take,  for  instance,  the  Gold  Pencilled 
Hamburghs  and  White  Dorkings.  Notv,  with  respect  to  the 
former,  at  the  Birmingham  Poultry  Show  in  1854,  the  cup 
was  given  to  the  Silver  variety.  At  Anerley  (the  only  large 
Show  as  yet  held  this  year),  the  cuii  for  the  Pencilled 
variety  again  went  to  the  Silver  birds,  and  so  excellent  was 
the  class  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  that  they  termed  it 
“  a  very  meritorious  class.”  No  such  lionour  was  bestowed 
on  either  class  of  the  Gold  variety;  consequently,  we  may 
naturally  suppose,  that  to  the  Silver  binls  will  the  Birming- 
hain  Cup  again  be  awarded.  Respecting  the  “  beautiful 
Y  bite  Dorkings,’’  I  have  never  yet  seen  that  a  cup  has  been 


Class  4. — Dorking  (Coloured).— Chicken  of  1855. — 61.  First,  Robert 
I  Lodcr,  The  Beeches,  Sussex.  58.  Second,  H.  D.  Davies,  Hounslow. 

]  Highly  Commended. — 48.  F.  C.  Henning,  Dorchester.  65.  William 
Belcher,  Ablington,  Berks.  59.  H.  D.  Davies,  Hounslow.  70.  W.  L. 
Henning,  Frome.  Commended. — 51.  G.  J.  Wood,  Athelhampston.  63. 
William  Pope,  Symondsbury.  (An  excellent  class.) 

Class  5. — Dorking  (White).  — Birds  exceeding  one  year  old. — 7I. 
First,  William  Symonds,  jun.,  Milborne  St.  Andrew.  Second  prize 
withheld. 

Class  6. — Dorking  (White). — Chicken  of  1855.  —  92.  First,  Mrs. 
Mills,  Bisterne.  79.  Second,  Henry  Bone,  Avon,  near  Ringwood. 
Highly  Commended. — 80.  Henry  Bone,  Avon,  near  Ringwood.  89  and 
90.  William  Manfield,  jun.,  Dorchester.  Commendeil.- 84.  Mrs.  Henry 
Fookes,  Whitechurch. 

Class  7. — Cochin-China  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).— Birds  exceeding  one 
year  old. — 103.  First,  James  Crane,  jun.,  Tolpuddle.  101.  Second,  F. 
C.  Stcggall,  Weymouth.  Commended. — 104.  James  Crane,  jun.,  Tol- 
puddlc. 

Class  8.— Cochin-China  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).— Chicken  of  1855.— 
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123,  First,  F.  C.  Steggall,  Weymouth.  110.  Second,  George  Gilbert, 
Cheilgrave,  near  Norwich.  Highly  Commended. —  lO".  Joseph  Good- 
enoiigli,  Godmanstorie.  114.  Sirs.  Henry  Fookes,  Wliitechurch.  11/. 
John  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwich  Court.  Commended. — 108.  I.  W.  Kellaway, 
Ryde,  Isle  of  Wliite.  121.  Jame.s  Ivall,  96,  Camden  Road  Villas, 
London. 

Class  9. — CocniN-CniNA  (Brown  and  Partridge-feathered).  —  Birds 
exceeding  one  year  old. — 124.  First,  Lord  de  Blaquicre,  Woodlands. 

Class  1 1  .—Cochin-China  (White). — Birds  exceeding  one  year  old. — 
127.  Second,  James  H.  Gandy,  Old  Clccve.  First  prize  withheld. 

Class  12.  —  Cochin-China  (White). — Chicken  of  1855,  — 133,  First, 
John  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwich  Court.  129.  Second,  James  H.  Gandy,  Old 
Cleeve.  Highly  Commended. — H.  D.  llavies,  Hounslow. 

Class  13. — Pencilled  Brahma  Pootra. — Birds  exceeding  one  year 
old. — 136.  First,  H.  H.  Davies,  Hounslow.  135.  Seeond,  James  A. 
Deveuish,  Rodwell,  Weymouth. 

Class  14.— Pencilled  Brahma  Pootra.  —  Chicken  of  1855. — 138 
and  142,  First  and  second,  James  A.  Devenish,  Rodwell,  Weymouth. 

Class  15. — Light  Brahma  Pootra. — Birds  exceeding  one  year  old. 
— 147.  Second,  William  Manlield,jun.,  Dorchester.  First  prize  withheld. 

Class  16. — Light  Braii.ma  Pootra. — Chicken  of  1855. — 154.  First, 
H.  D.  Davies,  Hounslow.  150.  Second,  J,  A.  Devenish,  Rodwell. 
Highly  Commended. — 153.  William  Saunders,  Kgypt  Cottage,  Cowes, 
150.  JiSymes,  Forston. 

Class  17. — Malay. — Birds  exceeding  one  year  old. — 161.  John  Bun¬ 
combe,  Wellington.  16O.  Second,  William  Manfield,  jun.,  Dorchester.  | 

Class  18. — Malay. — Chicken  of  1855. — lG2and  iG  l.  First  and  Second,  | 
William  Mandeld,  jun.,  Dorchester.  | 

Class  19. — Game  Fowl  (Black,  Black-breasted,  and  other  Reds). —  1 
Birds  exceeding  one  year  old.  —  lG9.  First,  James  Crane,  jun.,  Tol-  ! 
puddle.  173.  Second,  Thomas  J.  Ensor,  Dorchester.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended. — Thomas  P.  Mew,  West  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Class  20. — Game  Fowl  (Black,  Black-breasted,  and  other  Reds). — 
Chicken  of  1855. — 181.  First,  William  Manfield,  jun.,  Dorchester.  174. 
Second,  James  Monsey,  Norwich.  Highly  Commended. — 180.  William 
Manfield,  jun.,  Dorchester.  183.  Thomas  J.  Ensor,  Dorchester. 

Class  21. — Game  Fowl  (Any  other  colour). — 190.  First,  Thomas  J. 
Ensor,  Dorchester.  185.  Second,  Thomas  P.  Mew,  West  Cow'es. 

Class  22. — Game  Fowl  (Any  other  colour).— Chicken  of  1855. — 200. 
First,  Thomas  J,  Ensor,  Dorchester,  IQl.  Second,  James  Monsey, 
Norwich. 

Class  23.— Golden-spangled  Hambdrgh.— Birds  exceeding  one 
year  old. — 202.  Second,  Mrs.  Henry  Fookes,  Whitechurch.  First  prize 
withheld. 

Class  24. — Golden-spangled  Hambubgu. — Chicken  of  1855. — 206 
and  205.  First  and  Second,  Rev.  J.  L.  Fellowes,  Beighton  Rectory,  Acle, 
Norfolk. 

Class  25.  —  Silver-spangled  Hamburgh.  —  Birds  exceeding  one 
year  old. — 207.  First,  G.  Botham,  Wexham  Court,  Bucks.  209.  Second, 
William  Symonds,  jun.,  Milborne  St.  Andrew. 

Class  26. — Silver-spangled  Hamburgh. — Chicken  of  1855. — 214 
and  213.  First  and  Second,  William  Symonds,  jun.,  Milborne  St. 
Andrew.  Commended. — 212.  William  Symonds,  jun.,  Milborne  St. 
Andrew. 

Class  27. — Golden-pencilled  Hamburgh.— Birds  exceeding  one 
year  old.— 221.  First,  Thomas  P.  Mew,  West  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight. 
222.  Second,  William  Manfield,  jun.,  Dorchester. 

Class  28.  —  Golden-i'Kncillkd  Hamburgh.  —  Chicken  of  1855. — 
231.  First,  Mrs.  Mills,  Bisterne.  229.  Second,  William  Manfield,  jun., 
Dorchester.  Commended.— 223.  Thomas  P.  Mew,  West  Cowes,  Isle  of 
Wight.  225  and  227.  Edwin  Longman,  Dorchester. 

Class  29.  —  Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh.— Birds  exceeding  one 
year  old.— 235.  Second,  F,  C.  Henning,  Dorchester.  First  prize  with¬ 
held. 

Class  39.— Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh.— Chicken  of  1855.— 237. 
First,  George  Botham,  We.xham  Court,  Bucks.  236.  Second,  Thomas 
P.  Mew,  West  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight, 

Class  31.— Poland  Fowl  (Black  and  White  Topknots),— Birds  ex¬ 
ceeding  one  year  old, — 238  and  239,  First  and  Second,  T,  P.  Edwards, 
Lyndhurst. 

Class  32. — Poland  Fowl  (Black  and  White  Topknots). — 241.  First, 

T.  P,  Edwards,  Lyndhurst.  243.  Second,  Mrs.  Mills,  Bisterne. 

Class  33. — Polands  (Golden-spangled). — Birds  e.xcecding  one  year 
old.— 244.  First,  Mrs.  Mills,  Bisterne. 

Class  34.  —  Polands  (Golden- spangled).  —  245,  First,  William 
Symonds,  jun.,  Milborne  St.  Andrew.  Second  prize  withheld. 

Class  36.— Polands  (Silver-spangled).- Birds  exceeding  one  year  old. 
—240.  First,  J.  H,  Gandy,  Old  Cleeve,  250,  Second,  T.  P.  Edwards, 
Lyndhurst. 

Class  36.— Polands  (Silver-spangled),— Chicken  of  1855.— 251.  First, 

T.  P.  Edwards,  Lyndhurst.  253.  Second,  William  Symonds,  juu., 
Milborne  St.  Andrew. 

Class  37.— Bantams  (Gold-laced).— 257.  First,  Joseph  Goodenough, 
Godmanstone.  260.  Second,  Mr.  Leno,  jun.,  The  Kennels,  Harpenden, 
Herts.  Highly  Commended,— 266.  Casteels  Cooper,  Guildford,  Surrey. 
Commended.— 261,  Harry  Wildman,  Birmingham. 

Class  38. — Bantams  (Silver-laced),— 2f8.  First,  Mr.  Leno,  jun.,  The 
Kennels,  Harpenden,  Herts.  272.  Second,  Casteels  Cooper,  Guildford. 
Commended,— 270,  Harry  Wildman,  High-street,  Birmingham. 


Class  39.— Bantams  (Black,  White,  or  any  other  variety). — 277.  First, 
William  Saunders,  Kgypt  Cottage,  Cowes.  273.  Second,  Thomas  P. 
Mew,  West  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight.  Highly  Commended. — 275.  Thomas 
P.  Mew,  West  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight.  279-  Thomas  Combs,  Dorchester. 

Class  40. — Geese  (Of  any  breed). — 289.  First,  H.  D.  Davies,  Houns¬ 
low.  287.  Second,  Mrs.  Henry  Fookes,  Whitechurch.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended. — 288.  Mrs.  Henry  Fookes,  Whitechurch.  Commended. — 285. 
George  H.  Locke,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.  (A  most  excellent  class.) 

Class  41. — Ducks  (Aylesbury). — 300  and  301.  First  and  Second,  H. 
D.  D.avies,  Hounslow.  Highly  Commended. — 293.  James  H.  Gandy, 
Old  Cleeve.  303.  Mrs.  C.  Besant,  Milborne  St.  Andrew.  (Superior 
class.) 

Class  42. — Ducks  (Rouen). — 320.  First,  Joseph  Goodenough,  God¬ 
manstone.  317.  Second,  James  Crane,  Tolpuddle.  Highly  Commended. 
— Mrs.  Henry  Fookes,  Whitechurch,  Commended.  —  314.  William 
Saunders,  Egypt  Cottage,  Cowes, 

Class  43. — Ducks  (Any  other  variety), — 324.  First,  James  Crane, 
jun.,  Tolpuddle.  322.  Second,  James  Charles  Dale,  Glanvilles  Wootton. 
Higlily  Commended. — 326.  James  Crane,  jun,,  Tolpuddle. 

Class  44, — Turkeys  (Of  any  breed). — 330.  First,  William  Saunders, 
Egypt  Cottage,  Cowes.  332.  Second,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwich  Court, 
Langford.  Commended. — 329.  Mrs,  Henry  Fookes,  Whitechurch. 


TAUNTON  AND  SOMERSET  POULTRY 
EXHIBITION, 

To  be  held  at  Taunton,  on  November  23rd  and  24th. 
The  following  is  an  epitome  of  the  prize  list. 

To  the  following,  both  for  adult  birds  and  chicken,  one 
cock  and  two  hens  of  each,  first  and  second  prizes  of  X'l, 
and  10s.,  will  be  awarded. 

Spanish.  Dorking  (Coloured).  Doi’king  (White).  Cochin- 
China  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).  Cochin-China  (Grouse  and 
Partridge).  Cochin-China  (White  or  Black).  Malays. 
Game  (Black,  Brassy- winged,  Black  -  breasted,  and  other 
Reds).  Game  (Duckwings,  Greys,  and  Blues).  Game 
(White,  Piles,  and  any  other  variety).  Gold  -  pencilled 
Haniburghs.  Gold  -  spangled  Hambnrghs.  Silver  -  pen¬ 
cilled  Hamburghs.  Silver-spangled  Hamhurghs.  Polands 
(Black  with  White  Crests).  Poland  (Golden).  Boland 
(Silver). 

Three  prizes  of  £1,  ISs.,  and  10s,,  are  offered  for  any 
other  variety  not  comprised  in  the  before-mentioned  classes. 

To  the  following,  prizes  of  10s.,  and  5s.,  are  offered  : — 
Bantams  (Gold-laced),  Bantams  (Silver- laced).  Bantams. 
(Black),  Bantams  (White).  Bantams  (Any  other  variety). 

To  tlio  following,  prizes  of  Tl,  and  10s.,  are  offered : — 
Turkeys  (Of  any  age).  Geese  (Of  any  age).  Ducks 
(Aylesbury).  Ducks  (Rouen).  Ducks  (Any  other  variety). 

I  To  Pigeons,  10s.  are  offered  to  each  vaiiety,  as  follows  : — 
Carriers.  Tumhlei's.  Owls.  Nuns.  Turhits.  Jacobins. 
Fantails.  Trumpeters.  Pouters.  Barbs.  Dragons,  And 
any  other  variety. 

Special  I’rizes. — A  Silver  Cup,  value  £i},  the  gift  of  Sir 
r.  P,  F.  P.  Acland,  Bart.,  will  be  awarded  to  the  Exhibitor 
obtaining  tlie  greatest  number  of  First  Prizes  (Pigeons  ex¬ 
cepted),  and  in  tho  event  of  two  or  more  Exhibitors  ob¬ 
taining  an  equal  numhei',  the  decision  will  rest  with  the 
Committee. 

A. Piece  of  Plate,  value  .£3  3s.,  the  gift  of  H.  G.  IMoysey 
Esq.,  will  ho  awarded  to  the  best  Pen  of  Dorkings,  oxhihited 
in  Classes  3,  4,  5,  or  0. 

A  Piece  of  Plate,  value  £8  3s.,  will  he  awarded  to  the 
best  Pen  of  Gold-pencilled  Hamhurghs,  exhibited  in  Classes 
21,  or  22. 

A  Piece  of  Plate,  value  £3  3s.,  will  he  awarded  to  the 
best  Pen  of  Game,  exhibited  in  Chjsses  45,  16,  17,  18,  19, 
or  20. 

A  Piece  of  Plate,  value  £3  3s.,  will  he  awarded  to  the 
best  Pen  of  Gold  or  Silver-laced  Bantams. 

A  Piece  of  Plate,  value  £2  2s.,  will  be  awaixled  to  the  best 
Pen  of  Polands,  exhibited  in  Classes  29,  30,  31,  32,  33, 
or  34. 

A  Piece  of  Plate,  value  £2  23.,  will  he  awarded  to  the 
best  Pen  of  Coe/u'D-C/nart,  exhibited  in  Classes  7,  8,  9,  10, 
11,  or  12. 

A  Silver  Medal  will  he  awarded  to  the  Exhibitor  obtain¬ 
ing  tlie  greatest  number  of  Prizes  for  Pigeons. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  is  W.  Buncombe,  Esq.,  Taunton. 
Entries  will  he  received  as  late  as  Nov.  lOth,  by  paying 
double  fees. 


so 
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DUBLIN  AMATEUR  POULTRY  SOCIETY. 

This  very  .spiritedly  -  conducted  Society  has  issued  a 
detail  of  the  characteristics  desirable  in  each  variety  ot 
poultry,  which  they  designate  a  “  Proposed  basis  for  uni¬ 
formity  of  judgment  at  Uxhibitions  of  Poultry."  ^\e  purpose 
to  publish  it  in  our  columns,  with  such  comments  as  we  may 
think  needed.  ^ 

The  Society's  Exhibition  will  be  held  on  the  18th,  l!)th,  , 
and  20th  of  December.  The  prospectus  offers  first  and  | 
second  i)rizes  of  one  t/iiinva,  and  luilf-n-fpiinea,  respectively,  ! 
both  for  adult  birds  and  chicken  of  1855,  of  the  following 
varieties : — 

FOWLS  WITH  COJIliS. 

Spanish  (Black).  Spanish  (White).  Dorking  (White). 
Dorking  (Coloured).  Shanghae  or  Cochin-China  (Buft, 
Cinnamon,  Grey,  or  White).  Shanghae  or  Cochin-China 
(Black,  Grouse,  or  Partridge).  Dutch  Pencilled  (Bolton 
Greys).  Dutch  Pencilled  (Bolton  Bays).  Game  (Black- 
breasted,  and  other  Beds).  Game  (Duckwings,  and  other 
Greys,  White,  and  Piles).  Mooned  Pheasant  Fowls 
(Golden).  Mooned  Pheasant  Fowl  (Silver).  Irish 
Cuckoo  (Single-combed). 

For  Malays,  the  prizes  are  15s.,  and  7s.  6d. 

For  the  following,  the  prizes  are  10s.,  and  5s : — Persian 
or  TaiUess.  Frizzled.  Sebriglit  Bantams  (Gold-laced). 
Sebright  Bantams  (Silver-laced).  Bantams  (Clean-legged. 
Assorted  colours).  Bantams  (Feathered.  Assorted  colours). 

FOWLS  WITH  CHESTS. 

White  -  crested  Black  Fowl.  Black  -  crested  White. 
Spangled  Hamburgh  (Golden).  Spangled  Hamburgh 
(Silver).  Crested  White  Fowl.  For  this  last  variety  the 
first  and  second  prizes  are  15s.,  and  7s.  (id. 

For  Turkeys,  Geese,  and  Ducks,  the  prizes  are  one  guinea, 
and  half-a-guinea.  They  are  thus  classed  :  —  Turkeys  , 
(American).  Turkeys  (Norfolk,  or  any  other  breed). 
Geese  (Improved  breed).  Ducks  (White  Aylesbury). 
Ducks  (Rouen). 

For  Pigeons  (best  pair),  of  each  of  the  following  varieties, 
one  prize  of  5s.  is  offered:— Fantails.  Carriers.  Pouters 
or  Croppers.  Tumblers  (Almond).  Tumblers  (Bald- 
pated).  Tumblers  (Mottled).  Runts.  Turbits.  Nuns. 
Trumpeters.  Jacobins,  and  Barbs, 

For  the  best  pair  of  Lob-eared  Rabbits,  10s. 

In  addition,  a  £5  cup  will  be  given  to  the  best  of  the 
prize  lots. 

Entries  will  not  be  received  after  November  24tb. 

The  Honorary  Secretaries  are  J.  R.  Dombrain,  Esq.,  80, 
Leeson  Street,  and  R.  P.  Williams,  Esq.,  Dame  Street, 
Dtibliu. 


WATERFORD  FARMING  SOCIETY.  ! 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  City  of 
Waterford,  on  Wednesday,  the  3rd.  of  October,  ami  was  very 
successful. 

The  entiies  of  stock  w'ere  so  much  greater  than  the 
Committee  at  first  expected,  that  the  accommodation  provided 
by  them  was  soon  found  too  small,  and  the  grounds  in  front 
of  the  handsome  New  Court  House  were  obtained  fur  the  dis¬ 
play  of  roots  and  machinery,  and  for  the  performance  of  the 
band  of  the  County  Dublin  Militia.  The  bulls,  milch  cows,  two- 
year  old  and  yearling  heifers,  and  weanling  calves,  were  excel¬ 
lent.  The  boai'S  and  sows  of  a  very  high  order.  The  sheep 
good,  and  the  display  of  Poultry  admirable.  Indeed,  it  was 
generally  admitted,  that  for  a  first  show  it  w'as  most  credit¬ 
able  to  all  concerned.  The  Committee  and  Hon.  Secretary 
were  indefatigable  in  their  exertions  on  the  occasion,  and 
the  Judges  performed  their  part  in  the  most  impartial 
manner. 

The  dinner  was  held  at  the  Towui  Hall,  and  w'as  attended 
by  nearly  100  gentlemen  and  farmers, — the  cliair  being  ably 
tilled  by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  the  absence  of  the 
President,  tlie  Marquis  of  Waterford  ;  and  the  vice-chair  by 
Sir  Robert  Joshua  Paul,  Bart.  Sevoral  admirable  speeches 
wore  made  on  the  occasion,  and  a  most  instructive  one  by 
Captain  Rail,  of  the  County  of  Dublin  Militia,  who  was  a 
•Invor  at  the  I’.aris  Exhibition,  and  expressed  liimtidf  greatly 


pleased  with  what  he  saw  in  the  yards,  particularly  the 
young  stock. 

A  handsome  medal  has  been  executed  for  the  Society 
by  Mr.  Gttley,  of  Birmingham,  from  a  design  by  C.  N. 
Bolton,  Esq.,  of  Brook  Lodge,  a  member  of  the  Comnuttce. 

The  prize  list  was  as  follows : — 

Fowl — {GentlcvuDi's  Class). — P.  K.  Reid,  lisq.,  for  the 
best  Spanish,  a  medal ;  do.,  for  the  best  Cochin,  a  medal ; 
Win.  Joyce,  for  the  best  Dorking,  a  medal ;  Major  ()uentin, 
for  the  best  Aylesbury  Ducks,  a  medal ;  Miss  Paul,  for  the 
best  Fancy  Chicken,  a  modal ;  Geo.  Courtney,  Esq.,  for  the 
best  Collection  of  Poultry,  a  first  class  medal. 


Preston  Poultry  Show. — A  number  of  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  domestic 
poultry,  held  a  preliminary  meeting  at  the  Bull  Inn, 
Preston,  on  Wednesday  last,  when  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  a  society  should  be  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  an  annual  exhibition  in  Preston  of  choice 
specimens  of  the  feathered  products  of  the  farm-yard. 
An  efficient  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  soliciting  subscriptions  ancl  distinguished  patronage, 
and  for  carrying  out  generally  the  objects  of  the  society. 
It  is  intended  that  the  first  show  shall  take  place  in 
January  next,  in  the  Corn  Exchange.  From  the  spirit 
already  evinced,  and  the  patronage  promised,  it  is  con¬ 
fidently  anticipated  that  the  exhibitions  of  the  “  Preston 
and  North  Lancashire  Poultry  Association”  will  shortly 
rank  amongst  the  most  attractive  in  the  country. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

(We  shall  be  much  obliged  by  any  of  our  readers 
sending  us  approved  receipts  in  cookery,  hints  for  house¬ 
hold  management,  or  any  other  domestic  utilities,  for 
insertion  in  this  department  of  our  columns.) 

Pu^iPKiN  Soup. — Bumpkins  at  this  time  of  the  year  will 
often  be  found  in  the  Cottager’s  Garden,  but  are  not  appre¬ 
ciated  as  much  as  tliey  ought  to  be.  They  are  generally  made 
into  pies,  mixed  with  apples.  In  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  not 
so  cheap,  or  so  good,  as  applies  alone.  In  the  South  of 
France  they  are  made  into  a  soup  with  milk.  The  Bumpkin 
is  peeled,  and  cut  into  square  pieces  of  about  one  inch,  and 
about  one  pound  weight  of  it  added  to  one  quart  of  milk, 
with  one  onion  cut  into  slices,  pepper  and  salt,  and  boiled. 
But  the  following  soup,  wliich  I  made  yesterday,  is  better 
adapted  for  the  Englisli  palate: — Take  a  knuckle  of  veal 
and  a  knuckle  of  ham.  In  absence  of  the  veal,  use  a  calf’s 
foot  or  a  cow-heel,  or  even  some  bones ;  and,  in  place  of  the 
ham,  use  iiart  of  the  hock  of  bacon.  Cut  and  chop  these 
up,  put  them  into  a  two-gallon  stewpan,  then  add  to  them 
two  large  onions  sliced,  one  carrot,  two  middle-sized  turnips 
sliced,  with  skin  on,  the  outside  leaves  of  a  large  head  of 
celery  cut  into  small  pieces,  one  tea-spoonful  of  ground  all¬ 
spice,  one  table-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a  piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  a  walnut.  If  marrow  can  be  had,  use  it  instead  of 
butter.  In  fact,  for  all  kinds  of  soups,  where  butter  is  re¬ 
commended,  marrow  is  preferable,  only  in  larger  quantities. 
Blace  the  stewpan  on  the  fire,  keep  stirring  the  contents 
with  a  wooden  spoon,  to  prevent  it  sticking  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pan,  and  until  there  is  a  kind  of  white  glaze  on  the 
pieces  of  meat ;  then  add,  by  degrees,  one  gallon  of  hot 
water,  peel  and  take  out  the  seeds  of  a  Bumpkin  about  six 
pounds  weight,  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  put  it  into  the  stew¬ 
pan;  boil  until  the  pieces  of  Bumpkin  are  quite  soft,  pass  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  contents  of  the  stewpan  through  a 
coarse  hair-sieve,  then  boil  it  again,  adding  more  water  if 
too  thick.  Season  it  with  a  table-spoonful  of  pounded  sugar, 
a  tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  more  salt  if  n  ipiired.  Serve  in 
a  tureen,  with  some  fried  bread  cut  the  size  of  dice.  T'his 
soup  is  good  at  this  time  of  the  year,  as  it  cools  the  blood, 
and  causes  the  deposit  of  the  acul  liuraotus  of  the  body.  It 
is  at  all  times  preferable  to  soups  of  the  pea  kind, 
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Pumpkins  may  also  be  dressed  as  a  vegetable,  like  the 
large  vegetable-marrows,  by  being  cut  into  slices  boiled  in 
pdeuty  of  water,  witli  some  salt  in  it,  drained  well  when 
done,  and  served  on  some  toast,  with  melted  butter  made 
with  cream  poured  over  it. 

Pumpkins  may  likewise  be  pickled,  by  cutting  them  into 
slices,  and  proceeding  the  same  way  as  for  Indian  pickled, 
or  it  will  do  to  mix  with  other  vegetables  for  piccalily. — 
G.  W. 

Stewed  Celery. — 'Take  some  heads  of  good,  firm 
Celery,  remove  the  outer  leaves,  and  cut  off  the  top,  trim 
the  root,  but  not  too  much,  wash  it  clean ;  if  very  large 
heads  they  must  be  cut  in  two.  Put  them  into  a  stew-pan  ;  for 
four  heads,  about  one  quart  of  water,  and  half-a-pint  of  milk, 
one  salt- spoonful  of  pepper,  and  a  tea  spoonful  of  salt  ; 
boil  till  they  are  tender,  which  will  be  in  about  thirty  minutes, 

\  and  the  liquid  will  be  reduced  one-half ;  take  out  the  Celery 
I  with  a  fish  slice ;  mix  a  piece  of  butter,  the  size  of  a  nut, 
with  one  table-spoonful  of  good  flour,  and  a  pinch  of  powdered 
sugar,  put  it  into  the  stew-pan,  stirring  it  well  until  it  is 
properly  mixed,  and  of  a  good  consistency,  pour  it  over  the 
Celery,  Avhich  has  been  kept  warm,  and  serve.  If  not 
required  immediately,  place  the  Celery  in  the  stew-pan  with 
the  sauce  until  served.  About  four  young  Kasturtiums  to 
each  head  of  Celery,  stewed  with  it,  improves  the  flavour. 
Stewed  Celery  may  be  made  with  a  brown  sauce,  if,  instead 
of  milk,  gravy  and  a  little  kctchuj)  is  used.  And  if  red 
Celery  is  used,  a  very  good-looking  sauce  may  be  made  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  slices  of  Eeet-root. 

Puree  Celery  Sauce. — In  France,  a  very  excellent  puree 
sauce  is  made  with  Celery,  About  twenty  heads,  one  Spanish 
Onion,  two  good  sized  Turnips,  should  ,be  well  boiled  in 
some  clear,  white  veal  stock  ;  -when  tender,  they  should  all 
be  passed  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  then  put  into  a  stew- 
pan,  with  jrepper  and  salt,  and  boiled;  keep  on  stirring  until 
nearly  as  dry  as  mashed  turnips.  This  is  excellent,  served 
under  a  ragout  of  fowl,  or  with  veal  cutlets,  or  boiled  rabbit. 
In  cooking  Celery,  gi-eat  care  should  be  taken  as  regards  the 
water.  Celery  being  as  good,  if  not  better,  a  test  of  the  liard- 
ness  of  water  as  tea.  I  have  cut  a  head  of  Celery  in  two, 
boiled  one-half  in  one  water,  and  the  other  in  another,  and 
over  the  same  fire,  at  the  same  time ;  one  would  never  get 
soft,  or  give  its  flavour  to  the  water,  whilst  the  other  would  do 
it  in  the  proper  time,  I  recommend  all  cooks,  when  going 
into  a  new  place,  to  try  the  water  with  Celery  ;  it  is  better 
than  any  otlier  vegetable,  although  the  same  may  be  done 
with  French  Beans,  or  Carrot  cut  for  Jullienne  soup. 

Celery  Sauce. — Take  one  head  of  Celery,  well  washed, 
cut  it  into  pieces  of  one  inch  in  length,  boil  them  for  twenty 
minutes  in  just  sufficient  water  to  cover  them ;  then  add 
some  melted  butter,  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  give  it  a  boil, 
and  just  before  using  it  break  in  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  well 
beaten  up.  This  may  be  served  with  boiled  poultry. 
Celery  also  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  a  dish, 
which,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  is  remarkably  good ;  at  tbe 
same  time,  it  is  one  which  is  not  often  practised  in  this 
country,  being  a  Portuguese  dish.  It  is  Braized  Goose. 
Truss  the  goose  for  roasting.  Take  two  heads  of  Celery, 

I  one  Spanish  Onion,  or  two  common  Onions,  previously 
'  boiled,  so  that  the  flavour  shall  not  be  too  sti’ong,  and  boil 
them  with  the  liver  of  the  goose  in  a  small  quantity  of 
I  water,  and  a  little  butter,  pepper,  and  salt ;  when  done,  chop 
'  them  up,  shake  over  it  some  very  fine  iiowdered  sage,  or  the 
{  same  seasoning  as  used  for  sausages,  add  the  same  weight 
of  bread-crumbs,  and  mix  altogether  with  the  yolk  of  egg. 

!  Stuff  the  Goose  with  this.  Then  take  a  large  stew-pan  or  a 
I  small  fish-kettle  ;  put  in  it  a  drainer,  so  that  it  stands  about 
i  half-aii-inch  above  the  bottom ;  then  add  three  heads  of 
Celeiy,  three  Carrots,  three  Turnips,  three  large  Onions,  all 
in  slices  ;  on  this  place  about  three  pounds  of  lean  beef. 
Then  cover  the  back  of  the  goose  with  some  of  tbe  leaves  of 
I  Celery,  and  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon,  which  must  be  tied  over 
{  it  ;  place  it  on  the  meat ;  throw  in  the  giblets  ;  add  two 
quarts  of  water,  pepper  and  salt,  and  place  over  a  slow  fire 
.  for  three  hours,  keeping  the  cover  of  the  stew-pan  well  closed 
down  ;  it  may  even  rerjuire  a  weight  upon  it.  lYhen  done, 
take  it  out  on  a  dish  ;  remove  the  string,  bacon,  Ac. ;  strain 
the  gravy  out  of  the  stew-pan ;  rtunove  t!ie  fat ;  thioken  it 
with  a  little  flour;  if  not  In'own  enough,  add  a  little 


ketchup  ;  give  it  a  boil ;  flour  over  the  Goose  and  serve. 
Apple  sauce  may  be  used  with  it.  I  have  known  persons 
who  never  could  eat  roast  goose  without  being  ill,  partake 
of  this  with  ease. 

What  remains  in  the  stew-pan  is  very  excellent  with  the 
giblets,  as  a  stew  the  next  day  ;  or  the  remains  of  the  Goose 
may  be  stewed  in  it  for  another  day’s  dinner. — G.  W. 

Tomato  Salad. — Take  two  ripe  Tomatoes,  free  from 
bruises,  and  slice  them  vcri/  Ihiii.  Then  take  two  mild 
Onions  about  tlie  same  size,  peel  and  slice  them  also  very 
thin  :  take  your  dish,  or  plate,  and  dish  them  round,  first  a 
slice  of  Onion  and  then  a  slice  of  Tomato,  till  you 
have  dished  it  all  up  ;  and  if  done  nicely  will  have  a  nice 
appearance.  You  must  now  take  four  table-spoonfuls  of  the 
best  salad  oil,  and  pour  over  the  whole  of  it ;  also  two 
table- spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  a  small  tea-spoonful  of  pepper, 
and  half  a  tea- spoonful  of  salt  ;  give  it  a  slight  shake,  and 
it  is  ready  for  use,  either  with  cold  meat  or  hot.  This  salad 
is  delicious. — G.  Bay. 

Cabbage  Salad. — Take  a  nice  hard-hearted  while  Cabbage, 
trim  otf  tbe  outside  leaves,  and  cut  down  the  centre  of  it ;  ■ 
take  out  the  large  part  of  tlie  stalk  ;  lay  the  flat  side  down¬ 
wards,  and  cut  it  right  through  into  strips  about  a  quarter- 
of-an-inch  thick  :  w  hen  you  have  done  that  separate  it,  and 
place  it  in  your  salad-bowl  ;  season  it  with  peiiper  and  salt ; 
add  five  table-spoonfuls  of  oil  and  three  of  vinegar  ;  well 
stir  it  about  for  a  minute  or  two  ;  it  is  then  ready  for  use, 
either  with  hot  or  cold  meat.  The  Cabbage  is  best  after  a 
frost. — G.  Ray. 

Preserving  Eggs. — To  five  quarts  of  cold  water  add  one 
pound  of  salt  and  one  ounce  of  saltpetre  ;  boil  together  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  and,  when  nearly  cold,  add  four  table- 
sjioonfuls  of  pounded  quicklime.  Let  it  stand  three  days, 
stirring  it  twice  a  day.  Place  the  eggs  (which  should  be 
quite  fresh)  in  a  jar,  with  the  small  end  downwards,  and 
pour  the  mixture  upon  them.  Additional  layers  may  be 
added,  as  convenient,  and  from  thiity  to  fifty  eggs  may  be 
done  in  one  jar.  They  will  keep  for  months,  but  must  not 
be  taken  out  of  the  lime  till  they  are  about  to  be  used,  when 
they  wall  be  found  to  be  perfectly  fresh.  The  lime  should 
cover  the  eggs  full  tw'o  inches  above  them. 

This  receipt  has  been  tided  for  several  years,  with  unvary¬ 
ing  success. — F. 

Restorative  Jelly  for  Invalids. — Take  two  ounces  of 
isinglass,  one  ounce  of  gum  Arabic,  and  one  ounce  of  sugar 
candy.  I’ut  these  into  half-a-pint  of  spring  water,  and  let 
them  remain  eight  hours  ;  then  simmer  over  a  slow  fire,  or 
in  a  jar  in  the  oven,  until  dissolved.  Add  half  a-pint  of  good 
Shei’ry,  and,  when  nearly  cold,  flavour  with  nutmeg  or  cloves. 
This  is  excellent.— F. 


LONDON  MAUKETS.—October  29tu. 

COVENT  GARDEN. 

The  supply  of  most  descriptions,  both  in  Vegetables  and  Fruit,  is  well 
kept  up,  and,  from  what  we  can  hear,  likely  to  continue  so.  Both  Cobbs  \ 
and  Filberts  are  somewhat  more  freely  supplied,  and  likely  to  recede  a  | 
little.  Some  good  samples  of  Gratioli  and  Chaumontelle  Pears,  from  ; 
the  Channel  Islands  have  come  to  hand.  , 


FRUIT. 

Apples,  kitchen,  per 

bushel . 

,,  dessert  .... 

Pears  . 

Peaches,  per  doz . 

Nectarines,  per  doz.. . 
Plums,  per  sieve  .... 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. . . 

Grapes,  per  lb . 

Foreign  Jlolons,  each 

figs . 

Gooseberries,  per  qt. 

Currants . . 

Raspberries  . . . 

Strawberries, per  pottle 
Oranges,  per  lOU  ., ,, 

bomons  I . . . 

Almondi,  per  lb. ... . 


2s.  to  4  3. 
4s.  ,,  (is. 
4s.  ,,  Ss. 
.5s.  ,,  8s. 
2s.  „  3s. 
48.  ,,  83. 
43,  ,,  6s. 
Is.  ,,  6s, 
2s.  „  6s. 


4s,  ,,  10s. 
6s.  ,,  12s. 
Sa.  „  - 


Nuts,  Filberts,  per 


100  lbs . 

503. 

„  60s. 

,,  Cobs,  ditto  .. 

60s. 

,,  Barcelona,  per 

bushel . 

20s. 

,,  22s. 

Nuts,  Brazil,  per 

bushel . 

12s. 

„  14s. 

Walnuts,  per  1000  .. 

9a. 

„  12b. 

Chestnuts  .  . . . 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  ..  pd,  to  Is, 
,,  Red,  perdoz.  2s.  ,,  4s, 
Caulillowers,  per  doa.  8s.  ,,  43. 

Brocoli  .  Is.  ,,  2s, 

Savoys . . . . 

Greens,  per  doacn 
bunches  Ss,  „  3s, 

Spinach)  per  siev  e. .. .  Is,  ,,  Ss, 
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COVENT  GARDEN  — Continued. 


Be.ins . 

French  Beans, 

half  sieve  . . 

Scarlet  Runners  . . 
Peas,  per  bushel  . . 
Carrots,  per  bunch 
Parsnips,  per  doz 


per 


Is.  Cd 

.  3s. 

.  4d. 

.  Od. 


Beet,  per  doz . Is.  ,, 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.  ..  3s. 

Tiimips,  |)er  bunch  . .  2d. 

Onions,  young,  per 

bunch .  Id. 

Leeks,  per  bunch  ....  2d. 

Garlic,  per  lb .  Od. 

Shallots,  per  lb .  4d. 

HorscAdish,  per 

bundle  .  Is.  6d.  ,, 

Lettuce,  Cos,  per 

score  .  Cd.  „ 

,,  Cabbage....  6d. 
Endive,  per  score ....  Is.  ,, 
Celery,  per  bunch. . . .  8d. 

Radishes,  Turnip,  per 
dozen  bunches  ....  Is.  ,, 


2s.  6d. 
.  „  3s. 
,,  5s. 
„  6d. 
„  9d. 
Is.  6d. 
,,  Os. 
„  3d. 

„  2d. 
„  3d. 
„  8d. 
„  Od. 

2s.  Od. 

Is.  Od. 
„  8d. 
Is.  Od. 
„  is. 

is.  Od. 


Water  Cresses,  per 
dozen  bunches  .... 

Small  Salad,  per 

punnet . . 

Artichokes,  each  .... 

Asjiaragus,  per  bundle 

Se.i-kale,  (ler  punnet  - 

Rhubarb,  per  bundle 
Cucumbers,  each  ... .  3d.  ,,  8d. 

Vegetable  M.arrow, 

per  dozen  . 

Tomatoes,  per  punnet 
Mushrooms,  per  puttie 


Od.  ,,  9d. 

2d.  „  3d. 
3d.  ,,  Od. 


Cd.  ,,  Is. 
Is.  ,,  28.  Od. 
Is.  Od.  ,,  2e. 


HERBS, 

Basil,  per  bunch  .... 
Marjoram,  per  bunch 
Fennel,  per  bunch  . . 
Savory,  per  bunch  . . 
Thyme,  per  bunch  . . 
Parsley,  per  bunch  . . 
Mint,  per  bunch  .... 


4d.  to  Od. 
Od.  „  9d. 
2d.  ,,  3d. 
2d.  ,,  3d. 
2d.  „  3d. 
2d.  „  3d. 
2d.  „  4d. 


GRAIN  AND  SEED. 

Friday,  Oct.  20. — The  arrivals  are  small  this  week,  not  only  of  En¬ 
glish  but  all  Foreign  Grain.  This  morning  the  attendance  at  market  is 
limited,  and  Wheat  finds  few  buyers  although  prices  are  firm.  Barley 
a  quiet  trade,  without  alteration  in  price.  Oats  are  held  by  the  Factors, 
but  the  consumers  take  the  new  qualities  rather  slowly,  and  such  are  Cd. 
lower.  In  other  Grain  on  change,  and  generally  a  moderate  business. 
Flour  the  same  as  on  Monday.  The  arriv.al  of  Seeds  fresh  up  to  market 
continues  small,  and  prices  are  firmly  supported.  Linseed  finds  rather 
less  fleraand,  and  Cakes  do  not  sell  so  actively.  Tares  for  sowing  are 
lower,  but  seeds  for  manufacturing  purposes  all  support  the  late  quota¬ 
tions. 


!  WHEAT. 

Kent  and  Essex,  red, 

per  qr .  84s.  to  SOs. 

Ditto,  white .  90s,  „  943. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk. .  783.  ,,  SOs. 

Dantzic  .  92s.  ,,  94s. 

Rostock .  Sis.  ,,  903. 

Odessa  .  73s.  ,,  /Os. 

American  .  923.  ,,  94s. 

BARLEY. 

Malting .  44s.  to  45s. 

Grinding  and  Distil¬ 
ling  . 34s.  „  SOs. 

Chevalier  .  SOs.  ,,  38s, 

OATS. 

Scotch,  feed  .  34s.  to  36s. 

English  .  26s.  ,,  27s. 

Irish  .  303.  ,,  32s. 

Dutch  Broo  .  29s.  ,,  30s. 

Danish  . .  303.  „  32s. 

Russian .  26s.  „  293. 

BEANS. 

Harrow  .  483.  to  SOs. 

Pigeon  .  53s.  ,,  54s. 

Tick .  44s.  ,,  483. 


PEAS, 

Boiling,  per  qr .  53s. 

Common .  43s. 

Grey . 48s. 

Maple .  48s, 

SEEbs. 
Turnip,  White,  per 

bushel . 

Swede . 

Rape  .  84s. 

Linseed,  sowing,  qr. .  SOs. 

„  crushing  . .  70s. 
Clover,English,rcdcwt  60s. 
,,  Foreign  do.  62s. 

,,  White .  68s. 

Trefoil .  28s. 

Rye,  perqr .  53s. 

Tares  .  46s. 

Winter,  bushel ....  8s. 

Canary,  per  qr .  64s. 

Hemp .  54s. 


to  56s. 
„  45s. 
,,  50s. 
,,  SOs. 


,,  86s. 
„  84s. 
„  72s. 
,,  CSs. 

,,  57s. 

,,  73s, 
„  32s. 
„  64s. 
„  62s. 
•  >  9s, 
11  73s. 

„  57s. 


Linseed  Cake,  per 

I  ton .  ^11  to  lOs. 

1  Rape  Cake  ..  jS&  lOs.  „  ^fO  15s. 
I  Indian  Corn .  473.  ,,  SOs. 


HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  Friday,  Oct.  26. — Our  market  during  the  past 
week  has  been  heavy,  and  as  consumers  are  now  tolerably  well  supplied 
with  Hops  there  is  less  business  doing.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
Brown  and  inferior  samples  having  been  brought  on  sale,  prices  for  such 
descriptions  have  declined  from  8s.  to  10s.  where  sales  are  pressed,  and 
good  qualities  have  been  bought  at  somewhat  lower  rates  than  last  week. 
Slid,  and  East  Kent,  80s.  loOs.  to  126s. ;  Weald  of  Kents,  70s,  84s.  to 
lOOs. ;  Sussex  Pockets,  703.  SOs.  to  95s. 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Clover,  ist  cut  per 

load .  llOs.  to  1403. 

Clover,  new  .  120s.  „  135s. 

Ditto,  2nd  cut  ....  gOs.  ,,  1408 


Meadow  Hay .  gos. 


130s. 


Meadow  Hay,  new  95s. 

Rowan  . .  SOs. 

Straw,  flail .  30s. 

Ditto,  machine  ....  28s. 


to  130b. 

90s, 

,,  363. 
,,  308, 


I  POTATO. 

Southwark  Watbrsidb,  Oct.  22. — Five  Scotch  cargoes  have  ar- 
!  rived  this  week,  which,  in  addition  to  free  supplies  from  Essex  and  Kent, 
have  kept  trade  steady  at  our  quotations.  Kent  and  Essex  Regents,  85e. 
to  g5s.  ;  ditto  Shaws,  SOs;  to  86s.  ;  York  Regents,  90s.  to  953.  ;  Lincoln¬ 
shire  Regents,  SOs.  to  90s. ;  Wisbeach  and  Cambridge  Regents,  SOs.  to 
85s.  ;  Bedford  Regents,  gOs. ;  ditto  Shaws,  SOs.  to  85s. ;  Scotch  Regents 
(East  Lothian),  90s.;  Ditto  (Red  Mould),  ),  gOs  to  953.;  ditto  (Perth 
and  Fife),  SOs.  to  90s.;  ditto  (North  Country),  85s.;  Irish  Kemps  and 
Clusters,  SOs. ;  dittp  White  Rocks,  80s. ;  ditto  common  Whites,  753., 
per  ton. 


MEAT. 


Beef,  inferior,  per 

8  lbs .  3s.  4d.  to  3s.  8d. 

Do.  middling .  3s.  lOd.  to  4s. 

Do.  prime  ....  4s.  2d.  to  43.  4d. 
Mutton,  inferior  3s.  4d.  to  3s.  8d. 
Do.  middling  ..  3s.  lOd,  to  48.  4d. 


Mutton,  prime  4s.  6d.  to  4s.  lOd. 

Veal  .  3s.  lOd.  to  4s.  lod. 

Lamb  .  5s.  4d.  to  5s.  lOd. 

Pork,  large .  3s.  8d.  to  4s. 

Ditto,  small  ......  4s.  to  4s.  6d. 


POULTRY. 


The  supply  of  Poultry  is  more  than  equal  to  the  demand  for  it. 
Much  of  it  shows  by  its  quality,  that  the  food  is  dear,  as  it  lacks  fatness. 
The  report  of  the  week  would  be  that  the  market  was  very  heavy. 


Large  Fowls  48.  fid.  to  fis.  each. 

Smaller  do .  38.  fid.  to  4s.  ,, 

Chicken  ..  3s.  3d.  to  2s.  9d.  ,, 

Geese . 6s.  Od.  to  7s.  6d,  ,, 

Ducks  ....  28.  9d.  to  3s.  3d.  ,, 

Pheasants. .  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  Od.  „ 
Turkeys. ...  Os.  Od.  to  8s.  Od.  ,, 


Partridges..  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  Od.  each. 

Hares  ....  3s.  Os.  to  3s.  6d.  „ 

Grouse  ....  2s.  3d.  to  23.  fid.  „ 

Rabbits  ..  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  5d.  ,, 

Wild  do .  lOd.  to  Is.  „ 

Pigeons  . 8d.  to  gd.  „ 


PROVISIONS. 


BUTTER.. 

—Cwt, 

Dorset,  fine  . 

104s. 

to 

108s. 

Do.  middling . 

gos. 

96s. 

Fresh,  per  doz,  lbs. 

123. 

13s. 

Friesland  . 

98s. 

100s. 

Kiel . 

94s. 

9Ss. 

Carlow  . 

98s. 

I02s. 

Waterford . . 

98s. 

102s. 

Cork . 

983. 

102s. 

Limerick . 

92s. 

96s. 

Sligo  . 

BACON.- 

■Cwt. 

Wiltshire,  dried  .. 

SOs. 

to 

84s. 

Waterford . 

74s, 

76s. 

CHEESE.- 

—Cwt, 

Cheshire,  fine  . . . . 

to  90s. 

Gloucestershire,  dble.  70s. 

,,  763. 

Ditto,  single . 

„  74s. 

Somerset . 

,,  763. 

Wilts,  loaf . 

„  783. 

Ditto,  double . 

..  72s. 

„  78s. 

Ditto,  thin . 

„  64s. 

Ditto,  pines  . 

Berkeley,  thin  . . . . 

. .  02s. 

,,  66s. 

HAMS.- 

Cwt. 

York,  new . 

to  90s. 

Westmoreland  .... 

,,  863. 

Irish . 

.,  743. 

yf  84a. 

BREAD. 

The  price  of  Bread  in  the  City  and  at  the  West  End  is  still  maintained 
at  lOd.  to  lid,  the  41b.  loaf,  but  in  other  places  the  bakers  are  selling 
the  best  bread  at  g.Jd.  the  4lb.  loaf,  while  in  the  cheap  neighbourhoods 
they  profess  to  sell  at  8^d. 


WOOL. 


Down  Tegs  ....  Is.  2s.  to  is.  3d. 
Ditto  Tegs  and 

Ewes .  Is,  id.  to  Is,  2d. 

Half-bred  Hog- 

'  gets  .  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  SAd. 

Do.  Wethers .  Is.  to  Is.  2d. 


j  Kent  fleeces  ..  Is.  Id.  ,,  Is,  2d. 
Leicester  fleeces. .. .  is.  ,,  Is.  IJd. 

Long,  heavy  do .  lid.  to  Is. 

Comliing  skins  ..  lOJd.  to  Is.  Id. 
Flannel  wool,,  is.  id.  to  ls.2;Jd. 
:  Blanket  wool .  6d.  to  lid. 


BARK. 

English  Bark,  per  load  of  45  cwt.,  141.  10s.  to  161.  ;  Mimosa,  01.  to 
01,  Os.;  and  Valonia.  121.  lOs.  to  Ifl.  10s.  per  ton. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Rumour  (IF.  IF.). — No  one  has  a  right  to  give  pain  and  annoyance 
by  queries  founded  on  rumours  that  may  be  groundless.  If  any  reliable 
evidence  can  be  produced,  then  let  the  fact  be  published. 

Greenhouse  over  Oven  {Amateur). — Not  knowing  the  aspect,  nor 
any  other  particulai,  how  can  we  give  an  opinion  ?  Have  you  tried 
“  Chase’s  Composition  for  destroying  Black  Beetles  ?  ”  They  would  not 
touch  plants. 

Ankrlet  Snow  {Fairplay), — The  Judges,  unless  called  upon  by  a 
1  Committee,  have  no  right  to  interfere  after  having  given  their  award. 

I  Names  of  Plants  (A  S«5.smier). — Yours  \i  Phytolacca  decandra, 

!  or  Virginian  Poke.  (It/,  M.). — 1.  Lastrea  dilatata,  2.  Lastrea  filix-mas. 
3.  Asplenium filix famina, 

j  Seedling  Geranium  (P.  O.). — We  have  a  decided  opinion  on  your 
I  variegated  seedling,  but  we  cannot  express  it  so  late  in  tbe  season.  We 
I  should  have  seen  it  six  weeks  ago.  As  the  public  hold  us  to  be  a  good 
authority  for  bedding  novelties,  we  are  bound  to  certain  rules,  one  of 
which  is,  that  an  opinion  on  a  seedling  Geranium  seen  after  the  end  of 
September,  or  a  seedling  Rose  before  the  1st  of  May,  is  not  trustworthy, 
and  might  do  harm. 

Errors  (J,  A.  Summers). — Mr.  Beaton  says  he  is  very  much  obliged 
to  you,  and  more  so  if  you  would  take  the  same  trouble  whenever  you 
see  anything  wrong,  or  which  you  may  think  wrong.  We  ourselves 
noticed  the  misprints  in  Fabvier  and  Podocaipus ;  and  he  says  he  won¬ 
ders  that  one  so  near  the  Crystal  Palace  as  you  are  did  not  know  that 
Coprosma  and  Armera  are  names  “before  the  flood,”  and  that  one 
might  be  excused  for  altering  them  to  something  like  what  Noah  might 
be  supposed  to  say.  He  also  says,  that  we  are  not  to  hold  the  Crystal 
Palace  people  responsible  for  such  names  as  are  sent  into  them,  until 
I  their  collection  is  officially  named  afresh,  which  it  needs. 


London  :  Printed  by  Hugh  Barclay,  Winchester  High-street,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar ;  and  Published  for  the  Proprietors 
at  The  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  No,  20,  Paternoster  Row,  in 
the  Parish  of  Christ  Church,  City  of  London. — October  30,  1855. 
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; 

D 

W 

NOVEMBER  6—12,  J855. 

Weather  near  Eon 

Barometer.  Thermo. 

DON  IN 

Wind. 

1853. 

Rain  in 
Inches. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon 

R .  &  S , 

Moon's 

Age. 

Clock 
af.  Sun. 

Day  of 
Year. 

6 

To 

Commoa  Flat-body  Moth. 

30.359—30.301 

53-25 

4  a  7 

21  a  4 

3  1 

26 

16 

15 

310 

7 

w 

Necrobia  rufipes. 

30.501  —  30.421 

51—36 

w. 

— 

6 

22 

4  12 

27 

16 

12 

311 

8 

Ta 

November  Daeger  Moth. 

30.378—30.164 

51  —  31 

w. 

11 

7 

20 

5  26 

28 

16 

8 

312 

9 

F 

I’r.  OF  Walks  born,  1841.  Eord 

30.246  —  30.156 

44—18 

N. 

— 

g 

19 

sets. 

@ 

16 

3 

313 

10 

s 

[Mayor’s  Day. 

30.209—30.002 

60—41 

w. 

01 

11 

17 

4  a  20 

1 

15 

58 

314 

11 

Son 

23  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
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Meteoeology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-eight  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tern- 
peratures  of  these  days  are  51.7°,  and  37.0°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  68°,  occurred  on  the  12th,  in  1841 ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  21°, 
on  the  11th,  in  1623.  During  the  period  192  days  were  fine,  and  on  94  rain  fell. 


The  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  Pear-trees  have  been 
unusually  and  extensively  diseased  this  year.  We  have 
noticed  this  in  Hampshire,  and  elsewhere,  and  Mr. 
Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  writes  to  us  as  follows: — 

“I  enclose  leaves  and  shoots  of  Pears.  The  orange- 
coloured  rust  first  made  its  appearance  on  the  24th  of 
June,  after  the  frost  of  the  21st,  and  first  attacked  the 
thin-leaved  sorts,  such  as  Wi/iter  Nelis,  and  the  leaves 
of  those  sorts  turned  black,  and  fell  off  in  August.  The 
excrescences  on  the  under  side  of  tlio  leaf  did  not 
appear  till  September,  and  the  same  upon  the  shoots  not 
till  very  recently.  It  is  altogether  a  most  interesting 
‘blight.’  I  should  like  to  see  it  ‘  discoursed  about.’  ” 

At  first,  we  thought  the  excrescences  were  caused  by 
the  grub  of  some  Cynips,  but  Mr.  Westwood  says : — 
“  I  can  find  no  insect,  either  imago,  larva,  or  eggs,  in 
the  excrescences  on  your  Pear  leaves,  and  suppose 
them  not  to  be  produced  by  insects.  In  their  young 
state  the  pustules  are  filled  with  a  white  powder,  but 
afterwards  tliey  seem  to  burst  and  emit  a  brown  rust. 
It  is,  I  should  think,  a  case  of  vegetable  pathology, 
which  is  well  worth  investigating.  If  you  should  find, 
by  examining  them  at  some  later  period,  that  they  are 
insect  production,  I  shall  be  glad  of  more  specimens, 
but  from  their  various  states,  as  shown  by  those  sent, 
I  scarcely  think  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  case.” 

We  then  thought,  observing  that  the  excrescences 
became  gradually  more  fibrous  and  brown,  that  it  might 
be  a  result  of  the  dampness  of  the  autumn  air,  and  that 
the  Pear-trees  were  influenced,  as  sometimes  are  gross 
Vines  in  an  excessively  moist  atmosphere,  which  then 
emit  fibres  from  their  branches.  ’This  was  in  some 
degree  sustained  by  the  fact,  that  the  excrescences 
appeared  chiefly  upon  the  most  luxuriant  trees.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  excrescences  occurred  far  more  numerously 
on  the  leaves,  we  sought  for  some  other  cause,  and  we 
think  we  have  found  it  among  the  Eungi. 

At  first,  a  small  lump  appears,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
leaves  always  near  the  foot-stalk,  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mid-rib,  and  invariably  upon  the  underside  of  the  leaf. 
Gradually  the  surface  of  the  excrescence  becomes  more 
and  more  rough,  and  finally  attains  a  chesnut  brown 
colour,  covered,  apparently,  with  pale  brownish  wool. 
Upon  being  shaved  off  parallel  witli  the  disk  of  the 
leaf,  the  excresoonco  exhibits  a  cork-like  texture,  en¬ 
circled  by  oval  colls  filled  with  a  dark  brown  dust. 
Under  the  microscope  the  woolly  fibres  are  displayed  in 
curled  bundles  issuing  from  the  chesnut-coloured  mass 


on  which  they  lie.  ’This  mass,  when  struck,  emits  the 
brown  dust,  and  this  is  shown  by  the  microscope  to  be 
the  reticulated  spores  of  some  Fungus. 

This  Fungus,  we  think,  is  Erinemn  lanosum  (Woolly 
Hedgehog  Fungus). 

The  only  preventive  measures  we  can  suggest,  is  to 
have  the  leaves  collected  and  burnt ;  to  have  the  stems 
and  branches  syringed  with  a  brine  of  common  salt  in 
early  spring,  before  the  Pear  buds  unfold ;  and  at  the 
same  season  to  have  the  surface  of  the  soil  on  which 
the  trees  are  growing  sown  with  salt,  and  pointed  in 
with  a  fork,  burying  the  surface  at  least  six  inches. 


HAMPTON  COURT  GARDEN. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  half  of  the  world  do  not  know 
how  the  other  half  live,  it  must  be  equally  true  that 
one-half  of  the  gardening  world  do  not  know  how  the 
gardeners  at  Hampton  Court  manage  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  for  we  never  hear  of  their  doings  at  all  in  these 
days.  I  have  lived  within  the  sound  of  their  bell  these 
four  years  last  past,  and  have  seen  part  of  their  grounds 
every  clear  day  during  that  time,  also  the  loads  of 
Londoners  passing  my  own  garden,  as  if  it  were  of  no 
account,  to  see  the  beauties  of  Hampton  Court,  and  all 
this  without  giving  it  a  thought  that  anything  was  worth 
crossing  the  ferry  for  to  Hampton  Court;  but,  the  other 
day,  having  had  occasion  to  pass  the  gates  on  my  way 
to  the  once  celebrated  Garrick’s  Villa,  at  Hampton,  I 
went  in  to  see  what  it  could  be  which  attracted  so  many 
people  from  London  to  visit  Hampton  Court.  Could  it 
bo  the  great  Vine,  or  the  maze,  or  what?  I  had  no 
notion  of  seeing  flowers  of  any  interest  there,  or  any¬ 
thing  else  worth  telling  about  I  knew  that  Mr.  Jack- 
son,  of  Kingston,  rented  the  kitchen-garden  and  the 
forcing-ground ;  that  ho  was  successful  with  forced 
Strawberries,  Cherries,  and  other  things  in  that  line; 
and  I  recollect  that  ho  once  promised  to  drive  me  over 
there,  and  forgot  all  about  it ;  and  that  I  forgot  it  as  well. 
But  all  this  time,  I  had  it  in  my  head  that  he  kejit  the 
flower-garden  tidy,  as  a  part  payment  for  the  run  of  the 
rest;  and  wishing  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  him,  I 
did  not  much  fancy  going  alone,  as  if  to  spy  the  naked¬ 
ness  of  the  land ;  licnce  the  solo  reason  why  the  rest  of 
us  did  not  hear  about  Hampton  Court  long  since. 

Well,  on  passing  the  gates,  the  first  note  of  prepara¬ 
tion  made  a  bad  impression  on  me — the  road  to  the  north 
front  of  the  palace  is  not  properly  laid  down,  according 
to  the  lines  right  and  left  of  it,  and  it  enters  the“  coach¬ 
ring”  sideways.  When  a  “coach-riug”  is  very  largo, 
and  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon,  as  it  is  here,  the 
carriage  drive  should  enter  it  either  directly  on  one  side, 
at  the  point  of  one  of  the  horns  of  the  moon,  or  exactly 
in  the  middle  of  the  curve.  ’To  enter  it  anywhere 
between  the  points  aud  the  centre,  throws  the  building 
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before  you,  as  it  were,  to  one  side,  and  that  tickles  the 
eye  like  seeing  a  person  with  a  low  and  a  liigh  shoulder, 
though  not  quite  like  seeing  a  pig  with  one  car.  On 
jiassing  through  the  entrance  hall,  so  to  apeak,  you  are 
in  a  large  open  quadrangle  with  another  “  front  door” 
opposite;  pass  this  second  entrance,  and  you  are  in  the 
inner  quadrangle,  round  the  four  sides  of  which  run 
an  open  colonnade  supported  on  arches,  and  on  iron 
railing  confines  you  to  the  colonnade;  inside  the  iron 
railing  is  a  large  square  of  gravel,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is'anolher  square  ot  grass,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  grass  is  a  basin  and  a  smart  jet  fountain;  on  the 
curb  of  the  basin  is  a  row  of  beautiful  specimen  plants 
in  large  pots,  chiefly  diflerent  kinds  of  Geraniums  and 
pillar  Euchias,  and  along  tho  sides,  betw^een  the  grass 
and  gravel,  there  is  a  second  row  of  ))ot-plants,  all  in 
the  same  style,  and  just  like  exhibition  plants,  they 
were  so  perfectly  trained,  and  quite  as  large  as  they  have 
them  at  the  shows,  and  as  healthy-looking  as  they  could 
be.  One  Flou'er  of  the  Day  w'as  a  yard  in  diameter ; 
a  Shnihlaud  Bose  Petunia  and  a  Heliotrope  the  same  ; 
Compactum  as  much,  and  equalled  by  Tom  Thumh. 

Now,  all  these  were  far  beyond  anything  I  expected 
to  find  at  Hampton  Court,  and,  depend  upon  it,  nothing 
sets  off  a  place  so  much  as  good  specimen  plants  placed 
about  the  house  or  grounds,  under  verandas,  on  low 
terrace  walls,  or  even  on  plain  gravel  in  front  of  the 
window's.  I  have  always  advocated  the  system,  and  the 
more  I  see  of  it  with  other  jicople,  the  more  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  soundness  of  tlie  tiling.  Any  harum- 
scarum  of  a  fellow  can  grow  a  plant  if  you  put  it  in 
a  bed,  or  out  in  the  border  for  him,  and  water  it  till  it 
gets  its  hold ;  but,  my  w'ord  for  it,  to  grow  a  specimen 
plant  recjuires  a  man  to  have  his  wits  about  him;  and 
when  it  is  grown,  see  how  people  will  talk  and  write 
about  it,  besides  the  showiness  of  the  eflect  produced. 

I  saw,  at  once,  that  some  heads  were  put  right  on  the 
shoulders  at  Hampton  Court,  and  I  hastened  through 
to  the  garden,  as  if  e.xpecting  to  discover  a  new  comet ; 
I  mean,  with  that  kind  of  exciting  interest,  and  all  on 
account  of  seeing  three  or  four  dozens  of  specimen 
plants  round  the  fountain  in  that  inner  quadrangle 
in  the  palace.  On  the  south,  or  garden  front  of  tlie 
palace,  runs  a  level  terrace-walk,  forty-five  feet  wide  and 
920  of  my  steps  in  length  ;  it  is  as  smooth  as  this  page, 
and  as  free  from  weeds  ;  but  they  use  such  a  heavy  iron 
roller  as  takes  three  men  to  draw  on  all  but  a  perfect 
level.  Elower-beds  at  only  four  feet  apart  run  along  one 
whole  side  of  this  long  level  walk,  the  palace  occupying 
the  other  side  for  about  400  yards,  and  then  conservatory 
walls  run  from  each  side  of  the  palace  to  the  extreme 
ends.  Tlie  said  flower-beds  stand  four  feet  from  the 
walk,  and  lour  feet  from  bed  to  bed,  and  every  one  of 
them  is  square  on  the  sides;  the  square  across  from  the 
walk  is  eighteen  feet  in  all  the  beds,  but  the  sides  along 
the  walk  diller  from  ten  to  thirty-six  feet ;  just  think  of 
planting  fifty  or  sixty  beds  which  are  eigliteeu  feet  one 
way,  and  thirty-six  the  other  way  ;  why,  it  would  make  a 
good  farm;  but  there  are  tlireo  diverging  walk's  running 
out  from  the  centre  of  the  main  walk  at  certain  angles, 
and  a  halt-moon,  or  halfcircle  walk  of  great  length  all 
the  way  round,  to  connect  them,  and  all  these  have  their 
accompanying  flower-beds  on  one  side.  There  are  just 
as  many,  if  not  more,  plants  bedded  out  hero  than  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  a  great  many  more  kinds  of 
bedding-plants  are  used  than  at  Sydenham ;  most  of 
the  individual  beds  looked  as  full,  fresh,  and  gay,  as 
those  at  the  Crystal  Palace  did  three  days  helore.  I 
heard  there  were  twenty  men,  or  more,  with  a  head- 
gardener,  to  manage,  this  flower-garden.  Few  enough, 
goodness  knows,  for  such  a  vast  surface  of  flowers, 
grass,  and  gravel.  I  have  known  as  many  men  kept  for 
one-quarter  of  the  extent ;  but  the  whole  was  in  as  good 
keeping  as  any  private  place  I  ever  knew. 


Now,  for  tho  effect  of  this  vast  extent,  which  was  in 
perfect  order  and  keeping  when  1  saw  it.  Was  it  grand, 
or  magnificent,  or  what?  'J'his  garden  is  laid  out  i)i  the 
flat,  square,  Dutch  style,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
canal,  some  spouting  jets,  and  the  straight-lined  trees, 
it  is,  at  present,  without  tho  usual  accompaniments 
of  this  good  old  style  of  gardening.  Many  years  ago, 
however,  a  great  inimber  of  Yews  were  planted  at  cer¬ 
tain  distances,  for  being  cut  and  carved,  no  doubt,  into 
whimsical  shapes,  but  if  the  original  intention  was  ever 
carried  out,  it  is  not  manifest  now.  The  Yews  are  there, 
and  in  the  exact  lines  of  the  present  flower-beds,  every 
one  of  them  being  in  the  centre  of  a  flower-bed,  or  in 
the  mixed  borders,  where  they  carry  the  day,  and  with 
their  gloom  and  shade  hide  and  destroy  all  ideas  of 
effect  from  flower-planting.  You  cannot  see  the  eflect 
of  one  of  those  vast  number  of  flower-beds  until  you  are 
opposite  to  it,  and  then  you  cannot  see  the  effect  of  the 
combination,  or  of  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  next 
behind  it  or  in  advance  of  it,  altliough  none  of  the  beds 
stand  more  than  four  feet  apart  on  tho  grass;  so  tliatfor 
all  the  purposes  of  flower-gardening,  and  for  producing 
display  and  effect,  all  the  thousands  of  flowers  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court  might  just  as  well  bo  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Red  Sea;  and  if  I  were  the  manager,  I  would  often  wish 
myself  along  with  them,  to  see  so  much  of  “  love’s 
labour  lost.” 

When  the  war  is  over,  a  company  of  the  Sappers  and 
Miners  should  be  sent  down  there,  with  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall  at  their  head,  to  grub  up  every  one  of  those  Yews, 
root  and  branch;  then  the  two  flats  on  either  side  of 
the  centre  diverging  walk  from  tlie  palace  entrance 
should  bo  laid  out  in  the  true  Dutch  style  of  lace  jia.r- 
terre,  if  it  was  thought  worth  while  to  retain  that  style. 
The  Y'’ews  could  be  planted  in  other  parts  of  the  garden 
in  the  Dutch  double-row  style;  they  might  even  yet  be 
reduced,  by  cut  and  clip,  to  fantastic  shapes,  the  canal 
to  be  alive  with  sirens  and  water-kelpies ;  then,  with 
grottoes  and  a  profusion  of  statuary,  you  need  not  go 
out  of  Middlesex  to  see  a  good  example  of  the  old 
Dutch  style  of  landscape-gardening.  At  all  events,  if  1 
was  in  the  place  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  I  would  not  rest 
easy  until  1  had  consent  either  to  give  up  the  flowers 
altogether,  and  turf  up  close  to  tho  Yews,  or  remove  the 
Yews,  and  keep  to  the  flowers.  Tho  present  style  is 
neither  one  thing  or  the  other,  hut  a  bastard  of  bad 
taste  and  flat  Dutch.  Nevertheless,  there  are  more  points 
of  good  flower-gardening  to  be  learned  here  than  either 
at  Kew  or  the  Crystal  Palace. 

At  Kew,  they  tried  the  shot-silk  bed,  and  failed  most 
completely,  over  and  over  again  ;  but  bere  they  are  more 
successful  with  it,  and  no  other  garden  in  England 
could  produce  a  bettor  bod  of  the  Purple  Unique  Gera¬ 
nium  as  I  saw  here  that  day.  It  might  contain  100  or 
150  large  plants  ;  and  the  whole  was  as  regular  over  the 
top,  and  along  the  sides,  and  as  full  of  bloom  as  a  bed 
of  Tom  Thumh.  I  have  had  it,  on  the  Suffolk  chalk, 
fully  as  good,  once  or  twice,  but  not  always;  and  1  did 
not  believe  it  could  ho  so  well  done  in  moist,  sandy 
loam  ;  but  the  secret  will  be  out  next  week,  for  I  have 
a  bagful  of  notes,  and  a  note  on  every  jdant  and  bed 
in  the  garden. 

D.  Beatoi^. 

(To  he  contiuuefl.) 


FuonsiA  Dominiana. — We  have  had  this  beautiful 
Fuchsia  in  bloom,  in  the  conservatory  of  Sir  Francis  E. 
Scott,  Bart.,  for  upwards  of  four  months,  and  it  improves 
in  size  of  flower  and  colour  as  the  season  advances.  It 
makes  one  of  the  very  best  conservatory  plants.  The 
foliage  is  beautiful  also. 

Salvia  GESNEBiEFi.oRA  makes  another  very  useful  plant 
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for  decorating  in  tlio  winter  months.  Cuttings  struck 
in  the  spring,  and  planted  ont  for  the  sninnier,  will  make 
fine,  large  inishes,  and,  if  lifted  and  jiotted  before  they 
arc  injured  by  frost,  and  kept  in  a  close  pit  for  ton  days, 
they  wilt  re-establish  themselves,  and  amply  repay,  in  a 
short  time,  with  their  line,  showy  flowers,  the  little 
trouble  bestowed  upon  them. 

Will  any  of  your  correspondents  please  to  say  a  little 
about  C<ilceol<iri(t  violaeea,  as  to  its  treatment? — E.  R. 
C.\RPENTEH. 


ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  RELATIVE  TO 
VARIOUS  GLAZED  STRUCTURES. 

1st.  “C.  jNI.  B.”  purposes  building  a  lean-to  green¬ 
house,  twenty-one  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  against 
a  wall  ten  feet  high,  having  a  brick  wall  three  feet  high 
at  the  ends  and  front.  The  glass  in  front  three  feet  in 
height,  and  higher,  of  course,  at  the  ends.  The  roof  to 
be  fixed,  glazed  with  Hartley’s  patent.  Ventilation  by 
a  door  at  the  back  opening  into  a  shed.  A  door  at  one 
end,  and  three  sashes  in  front,  intended  to  open.  Open¬ 
ings  also  in  the  brick  wall,  and  in  a  moveable  box  at 
the  apex  of  the  roof,  which  goes  along  its  whole  length; 
and  various  other  matters,  which  will  appear  in  our  an¬ 
swers,  approving  or  qualifying.  The  roof  will  be  very 
substantial.  Four  rafters  will  bo  used,  each  four  inches 
by  five  inches,  one  at  each  end,  and  the  other  two  at 
equal  distances,  in  the  middle,  and  the  roof  will  be  fur¬ 
ther  strengthened  by  an  iron  rod,  passing  longitudinally 
along  the  middle  of  the  roof,  and  screwed  to  each  end. 
The  sash  bars  going  betwixt  these  rafters  will  bo  threo- 
and  a-half-inehes  by  two-and-a-quartor-inebes,  and  so 
far  apart  as  to  receive  eighteen-inch  wide  squares  by 
twelve  inches  in  depth,  each  of  those  weighing  threo- 
and-a-half  pounds.  This  seems  a  great  weight,  and  I 
would  prefer  having  the  sash  bars  so  close,  as  to  have 
the  squares  three-inches  narrower,  or  even  to  reverse 
them,  and  make  them  twelve  inches  wide  and  eighteen 
inches  long.  With  glass  about  eighteen  ounces  to  the 
foot, this  precaution  might  not  be  necessary;  but  I  think 
there  is  considerable  force  in  the  objections  of  Mr.  Lane 
to  very  wide  squares.  The  grooving  of  the  sash  bars 
is  all  very  well,  but  if  not  made  larger  than  the  glass, 
there  is  much  trouble  in  removing  and  replacing  a 
broken  square,  though  with  glass  of  the  intended  thick¬ 
ness  that  will  not  often  be  necessary,  if  fair  usage  is 
given  to  it. 

The  front  is  to  have  seven  studs,  equally  divided,  sup¬ 
porting  the  wall  plate,  each  three  inches  by  four  inches, 
and  the  intermediate  sash  bars  are  one-and-a-half  inch 
by  two  inches,  for  receiving  panes  of  crown  glass  cleven- 
and-a-half  inches  wide  by  twenty  in  depth.  The  ends 
are  also  to  bo  crown  glass.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
half  of  these  front  sashes  slide  past  each  other  or  open 
outwards.  In  fact,  with  large  ventilators  in  the  fi’ont 
wall,  as  proposed,  and  one  window  in  tlie  end  opposite 
the  doorway,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  opening 
the  front  sashes  at  all,  and  then,  with  the  necessary 
studs  to  support  the  wall  plate,  it  would  look  better  to 
liavo  the  bars  of  the  roof  and  the  front  sashes  ranging 
in  line.  With  sasbos  three  feet  in  height,  and  without 
any  cross  bar,  the  crown  glass  will  bo  liable  to  accidents 
in  opening  and  shutting.  The  only  advantage  of  the 
crown  glass  at  all  is,  that  you  can  see  through  it.  This, 
however,  will  very  likely  put  you  to  the  expense  of  a 
shade  in  summer.  Were  the  squares  in  front  of  the 
same  width  as  the  roof,  you  might  have  spaces  of  that, 
or  double  that  width,  to  open  in  front;  but  our  chief 
objection  to  the  three  or  four  feet  openings  you  propose, 
arises  from  having  no  cross  bars  in  your  three  feet  deep 
front  sashes,  as  much  of  the  crown  glass  is  very  thin. 

Ventilating. — I  do  not  know  if  I  altogether  compre¬ 


hend  your  moveable  box  at  the  apex  of  the  roof;  but  if 
that  can  bo  raised,  a.s  necessary,  as  said  already,  ymir 
doors  and  front  wall  ventilators  would  give  you  enough  of 
fresh  air.  If  you  turn  those  ventilators  to  another  |iiirpose, 
as  hinted  at,  so  as  to  heat  an  outside  boixler,  then  yon 
must  have  several  openings  in  the  front  for  air. 

Jlealing. — This  is  to  be  by  a  flue.  The  stock-hole 
must  bo  sunk  so  low,  that  the  fire-bars  of  the  furnace 
should  he  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  below  the  bottom 
of  your  Hue.  This  will  give  you  a  good  draught.  The 
higher  your  flue  statids  in  the  house,  the  less  necessity 
for  sinking  your  stock-hole,  a  matter  of  importance 
where  water  is  likely  to  trouble  you.  A  very  small  Hue 
would  manage  such  a  house  as  a  greenhouse.  I  heat  a 
house  nearly  as  large  with  a  small  four-inch  flue  placed 
below  the  tile  floor.  But  as  you  s))eak  of  Grapes,  you 
had  bettor  have  yours  all  clear  above  the  floor.  A  nine- 
inch  flue,  that  is,  two  bricks  set  on  edge,  and  from  six 
to  nine  inches  wide,  inside  measure,  would  answer  for 
common  purposes ;  but  if  over  you  contemplated  turn¬ 
ing  your  greenhouse  into  an  early  Vinery,  then  you  had 
better  have  three  bricks  on  edge  for  the  sides  of  your 
flue  instead  of  two.  It  is  advisable  to  have  the  flue  as 
many  inches  from  the  wall  as  will  permit  of  the  sides 
being  easily  examined,  and  preventing  any  dry  litter, 
leaves,  &c.,  from  accumulating  there.  After  a  suitable 
foundaticii  above  the  floor  level,  such  a  flue  will  be  low 
enough  to  enable  you  to  have  your  front  and  end  shelves 
from  four  to  six  inches  below  the  level  of  the  glass. 
This  will  give  a  little  shade  to  the  roots  of  your  plants, 
while  the  tops  will  have  all  the  benefit  of  the  light. 

I  am  supposing  that  your  internal  arrangement  is 
fixed  to  a  narrow  shelf,  twenty  inches  or  so  wide  at  front 
and  the  ends,  beneath  which  the  flue  is  to  go;  but,  were 
I  told  that  you  wanted  Grapes  in  the  autumn ;  that  you 
neither  wished  to  see  a  raised  border  for  them  outside 
the  house,  nor  litter  and  boxes  round  their  stems ;  then 
I  would  build  the  front  wall  on  arches,  make  the  border 
outside  all  the  same,  but  lower  than  the  inside  of  the 
house;  place  the  flue  twenty  or  twenty-four  inches  from 
the  wall,  and  bring  a  return  back  again,  side  by  side,  if 
deemed  necessary.  In  the  space  between  the  flue  and 
the  wall,  I  would  plant  the  Vines,  and  bring  the  stems 
up  through  the  latticed  shelf,  or  platform,  which  would 
thus  bo  somewhere  about  throo-and-a-half  feet  wide, 
just  nicely  manageable  for  examining  every  plant  on  it; 
and  then,  with  three  feet  wide  of  a  path  or  so,  there 
would  be  five  feet  or  more  for  a  platform  or  stage  behind, 
no  frost  nor  snow  would  hurt  your  Vine  stems ;  and  by 
dividing  the  interior  of  the  house,  watering,  &c.,  would 
be  more  easily  managed. 

Whatever  plan  be  adopted,  the  ventilators  in  the  wp,ll 
should  just  be  opposite  the  flue,  so  that  in  cold  weather 
the  air  may  bo  warmed  before  getting  to  tender  things 
in  the  house.  Our  correspondent  here  starts  an  objec¬ 
tion,  and  makes  an  enquiry — “  If  I  put  in  Vines,  the 
beds  will  take  up  the  front  wall  and  cover  the  ventilators 
there.  Could  they  be  turned  to  other  account  by  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  flue  to  force  the  Vine  at  the  roots?”  I 
have  already  mentioned  how  the  front  wall  need  not  be 
covered  up,  though,  unless  great  care  in  draining  is  exer¬ 
cised,  I  do  not  like  the  plan  so  well  as  a  border  with  a 
good  slope  to  the  sun.  But,  allowing  that  the  raised  border 
is  made  outside,  and  a  narrow  shelf,  instead  of  a  broad 
platform,  is  placed  in  front  of  the  house  inside ;  and 
those  ventilators  are  supplied  with  a  sliding  shutter 
inside;  then  a  hollow  pillar  outside,  rising  above  the 
boiler,  and  communicating  with  those  ventilators,  as  at 
Althorpe  Hall,  would  secure  fruit,  air  being  mollified 
before  it  spread  into  the  house.  For  mere  greenhouse 
plants,  however,  such  care  is  not  often  required. 

As  to  using  such  openings  as  a  means  of  heating  the 
Vine  border,  it  would  never  be  required,  unless  in  early 
forcing,  and  then  it  would  bo  most  useful.  The  openings 
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then,  would  be  required  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  or, 
rather,  the  front  wall  would  require  to  be  placed  on  low 
arches,  and  that  part  of  the  border  next  the  house 
would  require  to  be  chambered.  Then,  to  render  it 
^  eiiectual,  the  flue  would  need  to  pass  through  that 
1  chamber;  or,  if  it  stood  in  the  house,  the  flue  must  bo 
'  covered  over,  so  that  the  heat  should  be  thrown  into  the 
chamber  before  it  rises  into  the  house  ;  unless,  as  already 
intimated,  a  strong  heat  was  used,  the  flue  would  tell 
little  upon  the  border.  The  simplest  mode  for  in- 
!  fluenciug  the  border  by  the  heat  of  the  flue,  would  be 
'  to  build  the  front  wall  solid  in  the  usual  way,  and  to 
i  make  that  wall  act  as  one  of  the  sides  of  tlie  flue.  This 
:  will,  however,  lessen  the  heating  surface  for  warming 
i  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  It  is  impossible  to  get 
:  every  advantage  by  any  one  mode  of  action.  The  front 
'  wall  had  better  be  nine  inches  wide. 

I  For  such  a  house  you  will  want  five  Vines,  and  these 
,  may  be  two  Hoy al  Muscadines,  two  Black  Hambro's  and 
one  West's  St.  Peter,  if  greenhouse  temperature  is  to  be 
given.  If  the  heat  of  a  Vinery  is  to  be  given,  substitute 
the  Dutch  Sweet  Water,  and  the  Oolden  Hamhro',  or  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  for  the  Muscadines. 

2nd.  “  G.  H.  F.  C.”  is  about  erecting  a  range  of  houses, 
thirty -five  feet  long,  in  the  middle  of  a  wall,  200  feet  long, 
facing  the  south  ;  the  houses  to  be  ten  feet  wide,  a  gravel 
path  passing  in  front.  The  Vinery  is  to  be  twenty  feet 
long,  and  wbat  is  said  above  of  number  of  Vines,  forma¬ 
tion  of  roof,  &c.,  will  be  applicable  here.  Owing  to  the 
gravel  path,  the  Vines  arc  to  be  planted  inside  of  the 
house,  aud  the  border  made  there,  and  this  seems  to  be 
all  that  requires  particular  notice.  He  has  been  advised 
to  take  out  the  whole  space  to  the  depth  of  three  feet ; 
then  to  concrete  the  bottom,  which  is  clay;  on  the  top  of 
the  concrete  to  place  ten  inches  of  rabble,  bricks,  &c., 
covered  with  ashes ;  and  then  place  the  old  earth  over 
that  to  the  depth  of  something  under  two  feet,  with 
sand  upon  the  top  to  keep  it  sweet.  Now,  the  great 
omission  in  the  specified  circumstances  is,  the  want 
of  a  drain  below  the  level  of  the  concrete  to  keep 
that  and  the  rubble  dry.  The  propriety  of  replacing  tlm 
old  earth  will  greatly  depend  upon  its  quality.  I  would 
j  prefer  fresh  soil,  of  a  hazel-coloured,  loamy  nature,  and 
I  that  I  would  keep  it  open  by  two  or  three  cart-loads 
of  lime  rubbish,  pieces  of  chalk  and  lumps  of  cliarcoal, 
and  enrich  it  with  from  a  dozen  bushels  of  broken 
bones,  whicli  will  long  continue  to  give  out  their 
nourishing  qualities.  Provided  the  soil  is  thus  kept 
sweet  and  open,  strength  can  be  given  at  any  time,  by 
surface-dressings  and  manure-waterings.  In  such  a  house 
I  would  prefer  planting  the  Vines  against  the  back  wall, 
by  bringing  them  down  the  roofs. 

^rd.  “A  Beginner”  has  a  range  of  four  low  lean-to 
houses,  or  pits  ;  sunk  two  feet  in  the  ground,  but  per¬ 
fectly  dry.  The  two  middle  ones  are  sixteen  feet  by 
eight,  and  the  two  end  ones  are  sixteen  feet  by  fourteen. 
Those  are  heated  by  a  Polmaise  stove,  which  works 
admirably;  and  for  the  two  centre  divisions  bottom-heat 
can  be  obtained  at  will.  Near  the  end  of  these,  but 
I  standing  quite  clear,  is  a  span-roofed  house,  eleven  feet 
j  by  thirty-four,  not  heated.  The  ends  of  this  house 
I  point  north  and  south.  All  these  have  been  used  for 
I  the  supply  of  a  greenhouse  close  to  the  mansion,  and 
I  furnishing  a  good-sized  flower-garden  ;  but  our  corres- 
i  pondent  thinks  they  ought  to  do  more,  as  he  has  brick 
manure  pits  besides,  and  especially  since  he  is  willing  to 
.  apply  top  and  bottom-heat  to  the  span-roofed  house,  and 
wishes  to  know  how  best  to  arrange  this  house,  and  make 
the  most  of  the  others,  being  open  to  Grapes,  Pinos,  &c. 

Now,  I  w'ould  gladly  give  every  information  upon  any 
specified  point  that  X  felt  at  home  upon,  in  return  for  a 
plan  of  tlie  working  of  the  Polmaiso  stove  that  heats 
I  those  four  housea,  and  eupplios  bottom*heat  to  two  of 
i  them,  Two  houses,  sixteen  feet  by  eight,  ought  to 


supply  a  good  many  plants  to  a  fair-sized  greenhouse. 
The  bedding-plants  could  all  be  removed  by  the  end  of 
April,  and  hardened  off,  and  protected  out-of-doors, 
until  planting  time;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  end 
houses  should  not  yield  crops  of  Grapes,  and  the  most 
of  these  bo  cut  before  the  bedding-plants  come  in  by  the 
end  of  October.  Presuming  that  the  two  centre  houses, 
sixteen  by  eight  feet,  have  a  sufficiency  of  bottom- 
heat,  Pines  could  be  cultivated  in  them,  and  the  span- 
roofed  house  set  apart  to  plants,  and  one-half  of  that 
might  be  appropriated  to  greenhouse  plants,  and  the 
other  half  to  stove  plants  and  Orchids.  I"or  such 
purposes,  there  would  be  no  absolute  necessity  for 
bottom-heat,  and  it  would  matter  little  whether  the  path¬ 
way  went  down  the  middle,  or  around  it,  only  the  single 
pathway  would  occupy  least  room.  Such  a  span-roofed 
house  would  be  the  very  place  for  Cucumbers  and 
Melons,  and,  in  that  case,  bottom-heat  would  be 
necessary,  and  a  single  pathway  down  the  middle 
desirable,  with  a  bed  heated  beneath  on  each  side. 

Supposing  that  one-half  of  such  a  house  was  appro¬ 
priated  to  Cucumbers  in  winter,  the  other  half  might  be 
filled  with  plants,  French  Beans,  Straw'berries,  &c.,  be¬ 
fore  the  Melons  were  of  good  size  to  be  planted  out  aud 
monopolise  the  head-room.  These,  trained  to  a  trellis, 
would  present  an  interesting  appearance,  and  would 
leave  many  a  nice  place  for  a  favourite  plant  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  bed.  In  such  a  house,  supplied  with  bottom- 
heat,  and  a  path  in  the  middle,  and  means  of  examin¬ 
ing  by  lifting  the  sashes  from  the  outside,  I’ines  might 
be  grown  very  successfully  planted  out;  and  with  or 
without  bottom-heat,  the  same  beds,  with  a  different 
regulation  of  temperature,  would  just  be  the  place  for 
fruiting  Vinos,  Peaches,  Xfigs,  &c.,  in  pots.  So  much 
has  lately  been  said  on  heating,  that  I  need  not  refer  to 
the  modes  of  doing  so.  There  is  no  end  to  the  uses  to 
which  such  houses  may  bo  applied,  and  there  is  much 
pleasure  in  applying  houses  to  different  purposes  at 
different  times.  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  attending 
to  any  specific  inquiry.  R.  I’isir. 


Ivy  AS  A  Screen. — There  is  one  mode  of  employing 
fvy,  which  I  am  surprised  is  not  more  generally  adopted. 
My  residence  is  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  town,  and, 
when  built  a  few  years  ago,  was  in  the  open  country ;  but, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  in  such  situations,  unexpected 
buildings  have  arisen  around  it,  to  shut  out  the  sight  of 
which  I  have  adopted  the  following  plan : — I  have 
planted,  thickly,  on  a  raised  bank,  good  specimens  of 
Ontario  and  Black  Poplars,  against  which,  in  good  soil, 
f  have  placed  strong  plants  of  the  Irish  (Canary  Island) 
Ivy,  keeping  them  well  watered  during  the  summer.  It 
is  astonishing  how  quickly  they  grow,  and  will  speedily 
make  a  tall  evergreen  hedge;  if,  eventually,  they  nearly 
kill  the  trees  it  will  bo  a  matter  of  no  importance,  as 
the  object  will  be  gained. — S. 


NEW,  OR  GOOD  BEDDING-PLANTS. 

The  system  of  furnisbing  the  flower-garden  with 
masses  of  plants,  one  to  a  bed,  or  with  an  edging  of  a 
dwarf  plant  round  the  mass,  has  become  quite  the  rage, 
and  is  still  increasing,  so  that  even  amateurs  with  small 
villa  gardens  are,  many  of  them,  following  the  fashion, 
The  gardener,  now  a-days,  has  to  provide  an  immense 
stock  of  plants,  in  the  autumn  and  spring,  to  furnish  his 
beds  and  his  ribbons  of  flowers  whenever  he  has  the 
means  of  preserving  them.  Formerly,  his  ]\lelon-))its, 
Cuouraberdrames,  &c„  had  a  vest  during  winter;  they 
were  like  the  ships  in  the  Black  Sea,  taken  homo  into  a 
dry,  comfortable  dock,  and,  while  there,  furnished  om- 
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ploymont  to  the  young  men  to  repair  and  paint  them  for 
the  ensuing  campaign  ;  but  now,  every  inch  of  glass  is 
I  in  requisition  to  protect  liis  Tom  Thumhs,  his  Scarlet 
'  and  Purple  Kings,  and  White  Queens.  Even  Mont 
i  Blanc  must  he  put  under  cover,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
troops  of  bedding-out  plants,  to  shelter  them  through 
I  the  winter  to  be  ready  for  warfare  against  naked  beds 
and  barren  borders  the  ensuing  summer.  Many  an  old 
gardener  sighs  for  his  old,  mixed  flower-borders,  the  only 
;  care  of  whicli  was  to  cut  down  the  flower-stems  as  they 
■  went  out  of  bloom,  dig  the  borders  over  in  the  autumn, 

;  place  sticks  to  his  Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  &c.,  during  the 
I  summer,  sow  a  lot  of  annuals,  and  keep  the  flower- 
j  garden  neat  and  clear  of  weeds.  Very  beautiful  these 
1  mixed  borders  were  ;  at  least,  I  thouglit  so  in  my 
younger  days ;  and  I  confess,  like  many  other  old 
'  gardeners,  to  a  hankering  after  the  good  old  method. 

I  However,  the  fashions  change  even  in  flower-gardening, 
and  to  keep  up  to  them,  both  old  and  young  gardeners 
must  be  wide  awake,  up,  and  doing. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  a  few  notices  of 
new  varieties  of  bedding-plants  that  have  proved  to 
grow  well,  and  flower  daring  a  long  season  so  as  to 
be  effective,  would  be  useful  to  a  large  number  of 
gardeners  and  amateurs.  And  also  a  notice  of  any 
old  plant  that  has  hitherto  been  grown  in  the  green¬ 
house,  or  mixed  border  only,  but  has  been  proved  useful 
for  the  beds  in  the  flower-garden,  either  as  an  edging  or 
a  mass.  In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  I  shall 
ransack  my  note-book  and  memory  to  give  a  list  of 
such  plants  as  1  have  actually  seen  growing  effectively 
during  the  past  year  in  various  places. 

There  are  no  plants  so  much  used  in  bedding  as 
Verbenas,  because  they  furnish  so  many  distinct  colours 
and  flowers  for  so  long  a  period,  and  mass  so  well,  either 
as  a  bed,  or  as  parts  of  a  ribbon  of  flowers.  The 
varieties  are  almost  endless,  and  every  year  adds  to  their 
number;  but  what  the  flower-gardener  requires  to  bo 
effective  are  clear,  bright,  distinct  colours. 

In  Whites,  there  has  been  but  little  improvement  for 
I  many  years.  The  old  Mont  Blanc,  White  Perfection, 
and  Brag's  Queen  are,  as  yet,  as  good  as  any  for  bedding. 

I  I  have  them  all  now,  this  12th  of  October,  in  excellent 
]  bloom. 

I  Scarlets  arc  more  numerous.  I  have  seen  Mrs. 

I  Woodroffe  in  beds,  but  it  is  more  of  a  crimson  than 
scarlet,  and  ai)i)ears  to  bo  equally  as  strong  a  grower  as 
Bohinsons  Defiance,  and  not  so  free  to  bloom,  yet  it  is 
decidedly  distinct,  and  a  fine  variety.  It  should  be 
grown  in  poor,  strong  loam,  and  planted  thinly  to  keep 
it  dwarf  and  to  bloom  freely.  The  best  decided  scarlet  is 
Thompson's  King  of  Scarlets.  It  is  a  moderate  grower, 
with  medium  sized  foliage,  largo,  even  truss,  and 
abundant  flowers.  I  have  had  a  bed  of  it  this  summer, 
and  can  vouch  for  its  excellency. 

Brilliant  de  Faise  is  a  line  variety  for  bedding.  It  is 
something  like  our  old  favourite  St.  Margaret,  but  has 
more  scarlet,  and  is  a  bettor  and  larger  trusser.  Its 
chief  merit  is  the  long  season  of  its  flowering.  My  bed 
was  planted  very  eany,  and  was  in  flower  before  any 
!  other,  and  is,  this  day,  as  fine  in  bloom  as  ever.  Every 
^  body  ought  to  grow  this  really  effective  and  charming 
I  Verbena.  It  certainly  belongs  to  the  scarlets,  though  it 
I  has  a  shade  of  crimson-purple  in  the  centre.  It  requires 
a  strong  loam  to  grow  it  well.  I  believe  many  a  good 
Verbena  is  condemned  unfairly  by  being  grown  in  a 
soil  too  rich  and  light. 

A  very  good  scarlet  for  a  small  bed,  or  for  the  front 
row  of  a  ribbon,  is  one  I  have  grown  tliis  summer  under 
i  the  name  of  Scarlet  King  (mind,  not  Ring  of  Scarlets). 

'  It  is  very  dwarf,  has  small  foliage,  and  rather  small, 
though  vcjy  numerous  trusses  of  brilliant  scarlet 
:  flowers.  It  is  all  scarlet,  liaving  very  little  if  any 
j  oyo,  I  think  large  eyes  objeotiouablo  for  betiding 


varieties ;  they  deteriorate  the  effect  of  a  good  self- 
coloured  bed. 

Purples,  or,  as  they  are  called.  Blues.  Whoever 
saw  a  blue)  Verbena  the  colour  of  the  corolla  of  Salvia 
patens?  A  really  blue  Verbena  is  as  rare  as  a  blue 
Dahlia,  and  would  be  almost  as  valuable  to  the  fortunate 
raiser.  We  may  see  it  some  day.  Bluebeard,  I  was 
assured,  was  a  genuine  blue.  I  procured  a  strong  ]dant 
of  it,  and  I  have  it  now  in  flower,  and  behold  it  a  purple, 
with  a  largo,  white  eye,  very  nearly  like  President, 
or  Monsieur  Paquin,  and  no  improvement  either  ;  yet  it  j 
is  a  desirable  variety,  but  not  for  bedding  in  a  mass.  It  i 
is  a  good  pot  variety.  Having,  then,  no  really  blue 
Verbena,  what  is  the  best  purple  ?  I  say,  without  fear 
of  contradiction.  Purple  King,  a  variety  raised  by  my 
friend,  Mr.  Scobie,  gardener  at  Holland  House.  There 
is  no  mistake  about  this  variety.  I  have  had  a  truly 
splendid  bed  of  it  this  year,  growing  in  strong,  poor 
loam.  Such  a  mass  of  colour  I  never  saw.  It  has  no 
large  eye  to  reduce  the  colour.  The  trusses  are  large, 
and  keep  their  colour  to  the  last.  It  has  small  foliage, 
dwarf,  compact  habit,  with  abundance  of  bloom  for  a 
long  season.  Emma  and  Mrs.  Mills  are  nowhere  in 
merit  beside  it,  either  in  habit  or  colour. 

I  had  heard  a  good  report  of  Wonderful  as  a  purj)le 
Verbena.  I  saw  it  in  bloom  at  Mr.  'J'urner’s,  at  Slough, 
and,  to  my  great  surprise,  it  is  no  purple  at  all,  but  a  plum 
colour,  that  is,  a  mixture  of  purple  aud  crimson,  with  a 
large  white  eye.  Certainly  a  fine  Verbena,  but  not  for 
bedding-out,  where  a  dense  colour  is  required.  In 
mixtures,  or  as  a  pot  plant,  it  is  a  very  fine  variety.  I 
think  it  will  be  useful  in  a  long  row,  iu  the  ribbon  style. 
It  will  give  a  desirable  shade,  shot-silk-like,  in  such  a 
situation. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  three  fashionable  colours. 
Red,  White,  and  Blue,  as  nearly  as  this  class  of  flowers 
approach  to.  It  only  remains  to  notice  pink  and  dark. 

In  Pinks,  there  is  none  superior  to  Beauty  Siqireinc, 
unless  it  be  a  seedling  raised  near  Leeds.  I  had  a  plant 
of  it  sent  me  in  the  S])ring,  and  I  propagated  it  freely, 
and  planted  it  out  at  the  proper  season.  It  has  proved 
a  very  good  variety  in  its  colour,  which  is  decidedly 
superior  to  its  prototype,  having  larger  trusses,  and 
keeping  its  colour  to  the  last.  It  is  now  in  good  bloom. 

In  dark  colours,  wo  have  the  old  Louis  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  a  dark  crimson-maroon.  Whoever  wishes 
for  a  dark  Verbena  for  a  bed  should  procure  this. 

William  Barnes  is  a  dark  Verbena,  of  good  habit  ; 
Golonv,  n  piuple-amaranth,  difficult  to  describe,  but  very 
fine,  and  a  good  bedding  variety. 

I  think  all  stripes  and  spotted  varieties  are  not 
suitable  for  bedding  in  masses.  Self-colours  are  what 
we  want  for  such  purposes.  I  have  lieard  of  a  pure 
white,named  C'eluie  Malet,  raised  on  the  continent,  which, 

I  am  told,  is  a  great  imj)rovement  iu  its  class,  being  of  a 
pure  silvery  white,  trusses  largo  and  compact,  and  of  a 
good  habit.  I  mean  to  try  it. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Verbena  as  a  bedding-out 
plant  is  the  Geranium,  especially  scarlets  and  varieties 
raised  therefrom  ;  their  name  is  “legion.”  After  ail,  in 
pure  scarlets  there  is  none  that  for  general  usefulness 
surpasses  our  old  friend,  'Torn  Thumb. 

Good  scarlets,  with  dark  horse  shoe  foliage,  have  a 
novel  and  very  good  effect  iu  beds  or  ribbons,  l^rinccss 
Royal  belongs  to  this  class,  aud  is  very  worthy  of  a  place 
in  any  flower-garden.  I  cannot  trace  its  history.  Its 
recommeudatious  arc  dwarf  habit,  very  distinct  foliage, 
and  medium-sized  trusses  of  true  scarlet  flowers.  Bragg's 
Glory  is  a  good  variety,  rather  stronger  in  growth,  and 
a  larger  trusser,  with  bettor-shaped  flowers,  and  a  higher 
colour.  It  was  raisd  by  the  celebrated  florist,  ilr.  Wm. 
Bragg,  of  Blough,  In  the  year  185:J,  my  foreman  picked 
up  somowlici'o  a  cutting  of  a  scarlet  horso-shoo  Geranium, 
under  tho  name  of  O hint  King.  It  is  a  strong  grower, 
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as  its  name  imports,  but  at  tbe  same  time  is  a  dense  one, 
and  flowers  most  abundantly.  Tbe  individual  flowers 
are  the  best  formed  of  their  class,  as  round  as  a  shillin<(, 
and  nearly  as  large  :  the  truss  is  also  largo  and  compact, 
the  foliage  medium  size,  strongly  markeal.  Eor  the  hack 
row  of  a  ribbon,  J  think  this  will  prove  an  ac(piisition, 
or  for  a  large  bed,  if  the  strong  growth  is  kept  under,  by 
plunging  them  out  in  their  pots.  It  is  an  excellent 
variety  for  vases,  and  to  grow  in  pots  for  the  conserva¬ 
tory  or  the  greenhouse  stage.  Or  it  will  clothe  a  pillar, 
or  cover  a  wall,  such  as  that  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  with 
excellent  effect.  A  true  rose-coloured  bedding  Geranium 
has  been  long  a  desideratum.  'J'hat  desire  is  now 
attained  in  a  seedling  raised  at  'J'rcntham,  and  cliristened 
Trcntliam  Hose.  It  has  beautiful  light  green,  medium¬ 
sized  foliage,  and  lai’ge  trusses  of  good-tormed  flowers, 
of  a  clear  rose-colour.  'This  I  have  proved  to  be  a  good 
bedder,  and  can  recommend  it  strongly. 

The  additions  to  our  variegated  Geraniums  are  not 
numerous.  Flower  of  the  Itui)  holds  its  place  as  a  first- 
rate  bedding  variegated  Geranium.  Mountain  of  Light 
only  does  well  in  places  (Euville  Hall  Gardens,  lor 
instance).  liCe’s  Silver  King  will,  when  more  plentitul, 
be  found  admirable  for  this  jmrpose.  It  combines  the 
good  qualities  of  both  the  first-named,  having  the  loliage 
of  Flower  of  the  Fug,  and  the  flowers  of  Mountain  of 
Light.  Indeed,  the  variegation  is  better  tban  either. 
It  is  easy  to  propagate,  and  of  a  hardy  constitution. 

Comvag’s  Brilliant,  though  a  good  bloomer  and  of  a 
good  colour,  is  njit  to  lose  its  variegation.  In  poor, 
sandy  soils  it  will  do  better,  and  as  it  projiagates  freely, 
and  grows  quickly,  it  is  worthy  of  a  trial. 

T.  Appleby. 

{To  he  continued.) 


Mr.  Willtam  Dray  died  on  the  Ttb  October  at  the 
cottage  of  Colonel  Colt,  in  Wethersfield  Avenue,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut.  Mr.  Dray  was  an  Englishman,  who 
had  but  lately  proceeded  to  ihe  United  States  with  his 
wife  and  two  daughters,  having  been  selected  by  Colonel 
Colt,  tbe  well-known  inventor  of  the  revolver  which 
bears  bis  name,  as  a  scientific  gardener,  to  improve  and 
beautify  his  extensive  grounds  upon  the  South  Meadow. 
These  grounds,  according  to  a  local  journal,  consist  of 
rich  meadow  land,  protected  from  the  freshets  of  the 
Connecticut  by  a  dyke  or  embankment  120  feet  wide. 
If)  feet  high,  and  two  miles  in  circuit,  furnishing  a  beau¬ 
tiful  drive  for  fashionable  equipages.  Colonel  Coil’s 
design  is  to  lay  out  the  whole  enclosure  into  streets, 
and  erect  a  factory  for  his  revolvers  and  other  buildings 
on  a  level  with  the  dyke,  accordingly  as  his  own  wants  or 
those  of  his  purchasers  may  require.  In  accomplishing 
these  objects,  which,  exclusive  of  tbe  purchase  of  the 
laud,  involved  a  capital  of  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars,  already  paid  out,  while  the  land  itself  cost 
fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars,  Colonel  Colt  sought  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Dray,  who  entered  upon  his  task  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  with  abounding  encourage¬ 
ment  and  support  from  his  employer.  Everything  is 
said  to  have  ))rospered  under  his  bands,  and  there  was 
beauty  and  completeness  in  bis  designs.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  tbe  ensuing  spring  would  have  seen  the 
Meadows  a  place  of  beauty  as  attractive  for  its  agricul¬ 
tural  and  horticultural  aspects  as  it  now  is  for  the 
grandeur  of  it  armoury  and  dependent  establishments. 
But  in  the  midst  of  his  plans  Mr.  Dray  was  carried  oil’ 
by  death,  much  regretted  by  bis  American  friends,  to 
whom  he  had  commended  himself  by  his  gentlemanly 
deportment,  professional  skill,  and  general  intelligence. 


VARIETIES  OF  FRUITS,  AND  THEIR 
PECULIARITIES. 

fr  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  of  the  multitude  of 
new  bedding  ])lants,  fruits,  varieties  of  vegetables,  and 
other  acquisitions  made  every  year  to  our  general  stock, 
few  survive  more  than  two  or  three  years,  the  lest  fall¬ 
ing  into  oblivio'!!,  or,  very  possibly,  returning  into  their 
original  state  again,  which  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  that  of  an  old  variety  under  a  new  name.  Now  and 
then,  however,  wo  have  a  something  of  sterling  merit  sent 
forth,  which  deserves  everything  said  in  its  favour.  At¬ 
tempts  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  subject 
the  qualities  of  new  things  to  an  efficient  tribun.al ;  but 
this  has  always  failed,  owing  to  causes  which  are  easy 
to  explain.  “  A  variety  may  be  good  at  one  place,  and 
not  at  another,”  thereby  rendering  it  impossible  to  ap¬ 
prove  or  condemn  it  entirely  without  some  qualification. 
We  all  know  the  British  Queen  Strawberry  is  a  very  line 
fruit — jierhaps  the  very  best  of  its  class  when  well  grown — 
but  it  will  not  succeed  everywhere  :  in  fact,  I  can  scarce 
get  the  plant  to  live,  even  by  removing  the  bloom. 
Other  fruits  have  like  peculiarities.  Neither  does  it  fol¬ 
low  that  the  latest  varieties  are  the  most  likely  to  succeed 
everywhere;  for,  although  the  IJawthorndean  A2)ple  is 
not,  by  any  moans,  a  very  old  variety,  there  ai’e  few 
showing  more  signs  of  decay  than  it  does;  in  fact,  it 
almost  refuses  to  grow  at  all  in  some  places,  where  other- 
kinds  do  well.  A  few  speckled,  unsightly  a))ples  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  cankered  tree  of  but  a  very  few  years’  growth  ; 
and  the  pruning-knife  and  spade  are  applied  to  it  in 
vain  in  the  way  of  improvement,  for  it  is  considered  as 
incurable  ;  aird  facts  have  proved  it  so.  Some  other 
varieties  are  also  fast  passing  away.  A  healthy,  good- 
bearing  Jargonelle  Pear  is  not  to  be  found  everywliere  ; 
and  the  Bihston  Pipgnn  Apple  is  but  sparingly  jhanted 
now-a-days. 

The  qtieslion,  then,  arises.  How  are  these  fine  old 
fruits  to  be  substituted?  Their  names  have  been  so 
familiar,  that  they  cannot  well  be  done  without ;  and  it 
is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  we  sometimes  see  their  names 
transferred  to  others,  perhaps  with  as  much  propriety  as 
the  name  of  a  commercial  firm  is  transferred  to  their 
successors  after  all  the  originals  have  died  out.  But 
what  is  a  more  serious  matter  in  the  varieties  of  fruits 
of  recent  introduction  is,  that  they  give  tokens  of 
decay  before  arriving  at  tbe  age  their  predecessors  did. 
Keswick  Codling,  Jving  Pippin,  Wellington,  Pogal 
Standard,  and  other  Apples,  all  good  varieties,  a  few 
years  ago,  now  show  signs  of  premature  decay  ;  while 
old  kinds,  as  the  Pearmain,  Bennett,  &c.,  promise  fair 
to  outlive  them.  In  certain  districts,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  this  state  of  things  will  be  reversed  ;  but  I  fear  few 
of  our  lately  introduced  kinds  will  prove  so  good  as 
their  forelders. 

Much  as  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  I  fear  tbe 
real  cause  has  not  often  been  adverted  to ;  neither  am 
I  sure  that  my  theory  is  the  correct  one;  but  I  venture 
to  give  it.  Are  we  perfectly  sure  that  a  seed  does  not 
carry  with  it  some  of  the  constitutional  defects  of  its 
parent?  It  seems  to  be  universally  admitted  that  a  bud, 
or  graft,  does  so.  Then,  does  .a  seed  do  so,  or  does  it 
not?  The  matter  is  one  of  opinion;  for,  in  the  case  of 
fruits,  few  have  the  chance  to  live  long  enough  to  see 
it  proved.  But  my  view  of  it  is  this:  that  the  recent 
varieties  of  Apples  have  been  raised  from  the  pips  of 
former  varieties,  instead  of  from  the  original  Crab,  tbe 
parent  of  all.  Now,  if  I  am  right  in  this  hypothesis, 
each  succeeding  generation  will  be  shorter  lived,  unless, 
as  in  the  case  of  cattle-breeding,  some  “  fresh  blood  ”  be 
called  in,  which  can  only  bo  effectually  done  by  having 
recourse  to  the  original.  This  is,  unfortunately,  too 
slow  a  process  for  the  hasty  and  impatient  sjurit  of  the 
present  time.  A  hybridiser  of  the  present  day  wants  to 
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see  the  result  of  his  labours  so  quickly,  that  his  opera¬ 
tions  rarely  embrace  auythitig  beyoud  the  scope  of  the 
next  year  or  two.  Patience,  and  anxious  wish  to  benefit 
futurity,  are  qualities  whicli  certainly  do  not  prevail  so 
much  with  us  as  with  our  forefathers.  A  never-ceasing 
anxiety  for  novelty  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the 
most  speedy  means  are  taken  to  gratify  that  propensity, 
rarely  caring  for  futurity. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  our  fruits  want  to  be  replaced  by  younger 
and  more  robust  kinds.  Our  Apricots  arc  not  what 
they  once  were;  neither  are  the  Peaches;  I  mean  in  a 
general  way  ;  isolated  cases  being  no  criterion.  There 
is,  certainly,  abundant  proof  that  the  Iloyal  George 
Peach,  Moor  Park  Apricot,  and  Green  Gage  Plum, 
become  diseased  trees  long  before  their  predecessors  did  ; 
and  can  that  be  owing  to  any  other  cause,  than  these 
line  old  varieties  becoming  debilitated  by  old  age,  and 
the  accumulated  evils  of  hereditary  disease? 

Wliile  on  this  subject,!  may  remark,  that  many  of  the 
most  intelligent  fruit-growers  in  tliis  district,  who  grow 
very  large  quantities  for  market,  liave,  of  late  years, 
turned  their  attention  very  much  to  new  varieties,  and 
have  often  been  deceived.  Either  the  variety  has  not 
l>roved  true,  or  has  not  answered  their  expectations; 
independent  of  which,  fruit-crops  have  been  rather  pre¬ 
carious  the  last  half-dozen  years  and  more.  This  has 
been  unfortunate ;  for  the  new  kinds  have  suffered  as 
much,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  old;  consequently  injuring 
their  reputation  as  good,  useful  fruits ;  and  as  some  of 
them  have  showed  signs  of  decay,  or  canker,  the  question 
is  very  naturally  asked,  whether  they  are  any  better 
than  the  old  ones?  Some  sweeping  reformers  insist  the 
whole  want  to  bo  remodelled,  by  importations  from 
abroad;  but  many  of  those  wo  have  had  from  thence 
have  proved  unsuitable.  The  Court  Fendii  Plat, 
G ravcUbics  Pippin,  and  some  others,  which,  I  believe, 
to  be  of  foreign  extraction,  are  far  from  healthy,  good 
bearing  trees;  neither  is  the  Pear,  in  all  cases,  good ; 
although  it  inust  be  confessed  that  a  great  acquisition 
has  been  made  in  them  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years, 
and  that  mostly  from  the  continent. 

I  will,  at  an  early  o])portunity,  give  a  list  of  the  fruits 
best  suited  for  Orchard  purposes,  but  cannot  well  do  so 
at  the  present  moment,  some  further  inquiries  being 
necessary,  and  the  opinion  of  some  other  friends,  whose 
extensive  experience  in  the  line  entitles  them  to  res])cct, 
having  been  promised.  I  will,  when  the  whole  is  com¬ 
plete,  give  the  result  of  our  joint  opinions;  at  the  same 
time,  be  it  remembered,  that  the  old  proverb,  of  “One 
man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poison,”  holds  good,  espe¬ 
cially  in  fruit  plantations  ;  for  varieties  suited  to  one 
place  do  not  prosper  at  every  other.  This  is  felt  so  forcibly 
here,  that  sometimes  the  difference  of  a  single  mile,  with 
no  apparent  difference  in  soil  or  situation,  effects  an 
important  change  ;  the  kinds  doing  well  at  the  one  not 
succeeding  at  the  other,  and  vice  versa. 

Vegetables  have  not  such  pointed  peculiarities,  be¬ 
cause  their  food  is  of  a  coarser  kind,  and  when  supplied 
them  in  sulTicient  quantity,  they  have  little  to  want. 
Varieties  of  Ilowers,  being  more  delicate,  have  their 
“likes  and  dislikes”  more  pointedly  develojted ;  but 
being  more  the  creatures  of  the  day,  they  do  not  suffer 
so  much  as  the  fruits  do,  neither  is  their  well-being 
such  an  important  matter ;  for  whoever  plants  a  fruit- 
tree,  naturally  expects  his  grandchildren  to  benefit  from 
it  as  well  as  himself,  or  those  coeval  with  them  ;  whereas, 
there  are  not  more  than  one  percent,  of  the  many  varie¬ 
ties  of  flowers  brought  under  notice  that  are  popular 
longer  than  half-a-dozen  years  or  so.  This,  of  course, 
renders  it  difficult  to  find  out  the  peculiarities  which 
characterize  the  fruits  which  experience  has  proved  to 
have  their  favourite  jjlaces  of  abode,  and  contrariwise. 

Amongst  the  Tears  which  have  become  popular 


Orchard  fruits,  the  Marie  Louise  and  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien  stand  pre-eminent  just  around  here;  the 
former  coming  into  use  by  the  middle  of  October,  or 
sometimes  by  the  beginning  of  it;  and  “Williams’ 
Pear”  (as  it  is  called),  sometime  before — the  month  of 
September  may  bo  called  its  season.  'TIjese  two  Pears 
tbrivo  pretty  well  as  standards;  and,  what  is  of  some 
consequence  for  the  amateur  to  know,  they  are  better 
in  that  condition  than  when  grown  on  the  wall ;  the 
fruit  being  better  flavoured,  although  smaller;  but  in 
the  standard  fruit  there  is  the  absence  of  that  peculiar 
flavour  to  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  which  is  felt  so 
strongly  on  the  wall  fruit ;  while  Marie  Louise  is  much 
richer.  I  merely  here  mention  these  features  of  these 
two  fruits  ;  at  another  time,  I  will  enter  more  fully  into 
these  matters.  J.  Robson. 


THE  13EATONIAN  BURNING  BUSH. 

Mr.  Beaton,  in  a  recent  number,  gives  a  glowing  descrip¬ 
tion  of  what  he  calls  a  burning  bush  of  Ids  own  invention. 
Without  envying  my  worthy  friend,  I  so  far  agree  wdth  him, 
if  dying  American  plants  are  not  to  be  supplied  with  suitable 
food,  or  allowed  to  be  sent  to  the  rubbish  heap,  they  are 
quite  as  w'ell  covered  with  Nasturtiums — only,  no  entire  leaf 
picking.  Trickery,  even  in  a  tea-dealer  is  detestable,  and 
can  only  be  allowed  with  Ilowers  and  plants,  in  such  cases 
as  the  visit  of  George  TV.  to  Edinburgh,  or  the  more  recent 
one  of  our  good  Queeir  to  Paris.  If  practised  as  an  every 
day  affair,  it  will  end  in  disgust  and  disappointment. 

Allow  me  to  tell  Mr.  Beaton  and  your  readers  of  a  much 
better  one,  at  least  for  shrubberries,  w'hich  is  the  Single 
Snowball  Guelder  Bose,  with  its  brandies  covered  Avith 
thousands  of  its  beautiful  crimson  berries,  bangiugcarelessljq 
but  gracefully,  out  of  a  large  Ivy  bush,  which  the  stems  of 
the  Guelder  Rose  support,  putting  one  in  mind,  as  they 
wave  in  the  air,  as  if  covered  with  Indian  insects.  What  a 
pity  these  two  fine  old  plants  are  not  more  cultivated. 

The  common  Barberry  is  beautiful,  under  similar  treat¬ 
ment,  with  the  addition  of  a  creeping  Rose  and  Honey¬ 
suckle,  &c.,  besides  giving  food  to  our  willing  songsters. 
Leaving  the  bushes,  whore  can  there  be  found  a  more  beau¬ 
tiful  tree,  at  this  season,  than  the  Mountain  Ash  ?  “W^e 
have  them  here  twenty  to  fifty  feet  in  height,  covered  with 
millions  of  these  golden  and  crimson  berries,  happily  blended 
with  Ivy,  Yew,  Holly,  Laurel,  &c.,  and  backed  up  with  mag¬ 
nificent  Silver  Eirs,  &c.,  forming  some  of  the  most  gor¬ 
geous  masses  the  eye  can  behold.  Fancy  the  sun  throwing 
its  rays  on  one  of  these  masses  in  the  morning,  when  each 
of  those  coral  berries  has  its  wee  dew  drop,  the  dimmest  of 
which  w'ould  cast  a  shade  on  diamonds  of  the  first  water ; 
or  when  waving  in  the  breeze  with  the  fine  dark,  back  ground, 
is  truly  wortli  admiring. 

I  wish  I  had  the  power  to  plant  one  of  the  Highland 
passes,  I  would  plant  the  entrance  with  Scotch  Fir  towards 
the  top  as  a  back  ground  ;  Yeiv,  &c.,  for  facing  them  up  ;  and 
common  Savine  as  edges,  at  least  fifty  feet  in  breadth,  all 
the  rest  in  irregular  masses  of  Mountain  Ash,  Single  Snow¬ 
ball  Guelder  Rose,  Common  Barberry,  Scarlet  and  Cockspur 
Thorns,  quantities  of  single,creeping,  andwild  Roses,  Ac., that 
have  scarlet  hips.  In  fact,  all  the  scarlet  and  golden  berried 
trees  and  bushes  I  could  lay  my  hands  on,  with  Pyrneanlha, 
Ooloncaslar,  Ac.,  for  the  foreground,  with  just  enough  of  Scotch 
Firs,  here,  and  Ihere,  to  give  weight.  IVlmt  a  glorious  and 
dazzling  sight  it  would  appear  on  entering  from  its  gloomy 
and  sombre  neighbour,  with  its  towers  on  towers  of  coral 
berries,  and  with  the  lake  or  sea  in  the  distance.  'J'his  may 
appear  romancing,  but  there  is  nothing  very  difficult  in  car¬ 
rying  it  out  to  those  that  have  the  glens.  The  plants  and 
seeds  I  would  use  are  cheap  enough;  and  as  art  could  not 
surpass  the  heath,  furze,  Ac.,  already  there  for  underw'ood, 
all  that  is  required  w'ould  be  to  plant  and  soav  where  neces- 
cessary.  One  thing  in  its  favour  is,  that  it  Avould  be  in 
its  glory  in  the  Scotch  season,  and  also  provide  endless 
food  for  game,  Ac. — D.  Ferguson,  H^loive,  Buckingham. 

P.  S. — IVithin  a  mile  of  the  Brackley  Station,  on  the 
Oxford  side,  I  was  rising  out  of  one  of  lliesc  rich  valleys 
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so  coinmnn  in  O.xforclshii-e,  so  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and 
grateful  for  the  labour  of  tlic  luisbandrnan ;  on  tlio  riglit 
were  two  or  throe  old  cottages,  reflecting  no  credit  on  their 
owners  nor  inmates,  though,  judging  by  a  stout,  young, 
healthy  dame  at  the  door,  who  gave  uiulouhted  evidence  slie 
was  more  attentive  to  her  meals  than  tlie  lengtli  of  her 
dress  and  toilet.  A  little  farther  on,  to  tlie  left,  was  a  well- 
stocked  farm-yard — no  bad  entrance  to  a  village — but  no¬ 
thing  to  lead  mo  to  expect  the  treat  in  store  for  mo.  On 
turning  a  corner,  all  at  once  I  found  myself  in  an  irre¬ 
gular  square,  with  ten  stately  Elms,  well  arranged  on  a 
beautiful  laAvn  of,  I  should  say,  seven  or  eight  acres,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  cottages  of  various  sizes,  without  much  pre- 
teusiens,  or  remarkable  for  their  architectui'o,  but  whole 
ranges  of  them,  from  tlie  ground  to  the  roof,  were  in  a  blaze 
with  Fi/rac(inlha,  now  in  full  perfection ;  even  the  ends  of 
the  barns  are  covered  with  them,  showing,  at  once,  what 
effect  masses  of  anything  have  over  your  single  milk-and- 
water  ijlanting. 

As  the  cljildren  were  coming  out  of  school,  I  held  up  a 
shilling  as  a  prize  for  the  first  that  could  give  me  the  name 
of  those  beautiful  plants,  but  was  soriy  to  be  obliged  to 
be  satisfied  with  “  Please,  sir,  they  are  the  berry  trees” — no 
bad  answer  after  all.  I  was  so  struck  with  them,  that  I  for¬ 
got  all  about  train  time,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  extra 
ten  miles’  walk  for  it ;  and,  oh,  Mr.  Beaton !  here  is,  at  least, 
five  or  six  of  the  Beatonian  Burning  Bushes ;  in  one  little 
garden,  which  you  would  have  been  delighted  to  liave  seen ; 
and,  was  I  possessed  of  a  magic  wand,  you  would  have  a 
fac  simile  in  front  of  your  door  by  way  of  surprise  some 
morning,  improved  by  the  addition  of  the  Canary  Creeper, 
which  really  makes  a  splendid  mixture  ;  as  the  Canary-bird, 
tliough  small,  will  be  uppennost.  I  also  saw  hedges  of  it 
leading  to  cottage  doors  ;  and,  in  one  instance,  there  was  a 
lidge  of  the  yellow  one,  some  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  depth 
at  the  top,  which  I  thought  very  pretty.  There  are  several 
cottages  on  the  upper  side  that  appear  to  belong  to  nobody; 
yet  they  are  not  without  their  attraction  ;  the  crimson  ' 
poppies  are  at  home  on  the  thatch,  and  these  old  places  ' 
have  a  fine,  irregular  outline,  and,  as  far  as  the  outside  is  | 
concerned,  a  little  thatch,  and  a  few  hundreds  of  Cotone-  i 
aster,  Pyracantha,  China  Roses,  and  Ivy,  would  make  them  ! 
delightful;  though  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  the  i 
church  here,  which  I  found  between  the  mansion  and  the  I 
village  of  Evenley,  it  lias  no  pretensions  to  grandeur,  but 
is  remarkable  from  being  covered  with  Ivy ;  and  as  cattle 
apparently  at  one  time  had  been  allowed  to  eat  it,  it  is  now 
clear  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground,  beautifully  ivaived  or 
festooned. 

I  like  to  see  the  church  on  one  side,  standing  out 
boldly,  in  villages  of  this  description  ;  it  acts  as  a  silent 
monitor,  and  gives  them  a  stamp  of  moral  respectability, 
and  something  for  the  wanderer  from  home  to  rest  Jiis  mind 
on.  However,  I  must  not  find  fault,  for  in  tlie  absence  of 
the  church,  and  even  water,  it  is  a  very  pretty  rural  village, 
and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Pierrpoint,  j 
who,  I  wms  told,  is  the  substantial  patron  of  the  school,  ancl  ' 
the  orignator  of  the  planting  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  i 
Noav,  nature  has  done  little  for  this  village.  Its  beauty 
consists  entirely  in  its  arrangement;  for,  takeaway  the  Elms  ! 
and  the  Pyracanthas,  and  place  the  cottages  along  the  road-  ; 
side,  and  it  is  not  worth  a  passing  look.  It  is  not  costly 
cottages  that  constitute  pretty,  and,  whatis  equally  valuable, 
comfortable  villages ;  but  a  knowledge  of  what  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  really  want.  The  good  taste  shown  here  consists  in  the 
suitable  size  of  the  square,  the  arrangement  of  the  Elms, 

I  and  in  covering  the  cottages  with  such  appropriate  plants  , 
for  a  rural  village.  The  fine  old  trees  require  no  grounds  ;  j 
nor  yet  the  grass  iron  fences  to  protect  it.  Here  is  a  place  ] 
for  the  old  and  the  young;  and  the  useful  appendages  to  a  j 
village — pigs  and  poultry;  all  are  at  home, /a?'  «//  is  liberty 
here ;  just  ns  it  should  be  in  every  village ;  and  to  my  know¬ 
ledge,  more  than  one  new  one  might  have  been  in  existence, 
with  noble  trees,  giving  them  the  stamp  of  ages,  with  much 
less  outlay  than  has  been  expended  in  patching  and  adding 
to  existing  nuisances  that  makes  everybody  exclaim, 

“  What  a  luLy  the  village  is  so  much  in  the  way.”  Here  it  is 
otlierwise.  What  a  fine  place  for  a  cottager’s  Horticultural 
Show.  'There  are  Nature’s  parasols  for  the  ladies,  and 
ready-made  tents  for  the  potatoes,  cabbages,  Ac. ;  a  good 


supply  of  eatables,  w'ith  tea,  at  a  cheap  rate,  two  or  three 
fiddlers,  and  last,  not  least,  in  jilace  of  flower-pots  with 
plants  in  them  stuck  on  poles,  as  my  old  worthy  friend,  Mr. 
Eish,  justly  complains  of  in  this  week’s  Cottage  Gardener, 
as  being  out  of  place,  I  would  suggest  half-a-dozen  good 
quarters  of  bacon,  the  poles,  of  course,  well  oiled,  and  no 
ladders  allowed. 

Who  would  not  be  a  village  maid  and  swain  on  that  day  ? 

D.  ¥. 


DWARF  TREES  versus  STANDARDS. 

In  a  report  of  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  in  the 
Gardeners’  Chronicle  of  Septembers,  it  is  stated  that  “  Pears 
and  Apples  are  a  good  crop  on  standards,  and  even  the 
young  espaliers  are  bearing  fruit ;  but  there  is  little  on 
dwarfs,  the  sirring  frosts  having  deprived  them  of  most  of 
their  bloom.” 

In  reference  to  this  account,  a  question  is  put  by  an 
enquirer  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  following  week,  thus  : — 
“  Are  Apples  and  Pears,  on  dwarf  trees,  less  hardy  than  on 
standards  and  espaliers  ?  as  the  previous  observatioirs  would 
lend  to  such  a  conclusion.”  The  answer  which  is  given  to 
this  question  is,  that  the  coldest  stratum  of  air  is  nearest 
the  ground,  and,  therefore,  dwarf  trees  are  most  apt  to  lose 
their  blossoms  in  very  cold,  bright  spring  nights.  'This  is 
rather  a  disheartening  answer  for  gardeners  on  a  small 
scale,  who  cannot  find  room  for  large  trees,  and  who  might 
be  desirous  to  cultivate  dwarfs.  But  is  the  answ’er  correct? 
As  it  is  stated  that  the  young  espaliers  (I  suppose  of  both 
Apples  and  Pears)  have  fruit  on  them,  and  contrast  favour¬ 
ably  with  the  dwarfs,  if  these  esiialiers  be  trained  in  the 
ordinary  fashion  they  must  be  as  near  the  ground  as  dwarf 
trees,  and  ought,  one  w'ould  say,  to  have  sufiered  similarly, 
because  they  have  been  similarly  exposed  to  the  same 
measure  of  cold.  I,  therefore,  very  much  doirbt  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  answer.  It  is  evident,  as  the  coldest  stra¬ 
tum  of  air,  at  night,  is  that  nearest  the  groirnd,  that  this  is 
Vk  constant,  wadi  not  an  occasional  thing;  and  as  fruit-trees, 
like  ourselves,  might  be  termed,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
creatures  of  habit,  and  their  powers  of  endurance  are  neces¬ 
sarily  affected  by  circumstances,  we  might  expect  that  they 
would  become  what  the  Yankees  call  “  acclimated.”  Does 
not  this  take  place,  or  something  like  it? 

In  this  part  of  the  country  (Kelso),  W’e  have  this 
year  no  Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots,  or 
none  worth  speaking  about.  The  blossom-buds  were 
Idlled  by  the  frost  of  last  February,  and  disappeared 
without  expanding.  One  of  my  friends,  whose  garden 
is  nearly  400  feet  higher  than  this,  in  a  letter,  the  other 
day,  says  that  his  fruit  crop  is  “just  so  so;”  he  has  only 
got  forty  dozen  Green  Gages  from  his  Green  Gage  tree 
(and  I  know'  it  is  a  small  one),  and  he  grumbles  rather. 
He  had  the  frosts  of  February  more  severe  than  we  had ; 
yet  the  blossom-buds  of  his  Green  Gage  were  not  hurt,  when 
ours  were  all  killed,  I  think  it  evident,  that  the  tree  being 
habituated  to  the  severer  cold  of  a  higher  elevation,  was 
enabled  to  bear  more  than  ours  in  a  more  favoured  climate; 
and  that  it  had  acquired  a  superior  hardihood  from  its 
situation.  On  the  other  hand,  we  all  know  how  possible  it 
is  to  make  a  plant  tender,  and  unfit  to  bear  any  exposure. 
I  had  a  very  instructive  example  of  this  a  few  years  ago. 
'To  make  sure,  if  possible,  of  a  crop  of  Plums  on  a  wall,  I 
placed  upright  boards  at  certain  distances  edgeways  against 
it,  and  put  others  horizontally  upon  the  top  of  the  upright. 
This,  by  itself,  I  had  found  to  be  of  use,  as  I  thought.  How¬ 
ever,  to  make  more  sure,  I  took  all  my  spare  frame-lights,  and 
fixetl  them  in  front,  and  the  trees  bloomed,  and  set  beauti¬ 
fully.  I  hugged  myself  on  having  beat  Jack  Frost  for  once. 
But  after  the  fruit  was  set,  we  had  one  or  tw'o  smart  night 
frosts,  and  the  whole  of  the  young  fruit  under  the  glass  was 
destroyed.  On  the  protected  trees  there  were  some  stray 
branches,  w'hich  were  neither  under  boards  nor  glass,  and  on 
all  these  exposed  branches  I  had  fruit ;  and  another  tree, 
standing  in  betw'een  the  protected  ones,  and  which  was 
entirely  exposed,  bore  an  immense  load.  I  think  I  could 
manage  better  now;  but  I  cite  this  example  to  illustrate 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  fact,  namely,  that  a  fruit-tree  does, 
1  to  a  certain  extent,  at  all  events,  suit  itself  to  its  climate. 
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Ami,  now,  to  get  back  to  the  dwarf  trees,  as  they  are  held 
to  be  in  a  colder  stratum  of  air  at  night  than  their  taller 
kindred ;  and  as  that  is  what  they  are  habituated  to,  it 
cannot  possibly  tell  upon  them  in  tlie  same  way  ns  if  it  were 
only  occasional.  I,  therefore,  do  not  think  the  reason 
assigned  in  the  Chronicle,  for  the  want  of  fruit  on  the 
dwarfs  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  is  satisfactory. 
The  truth  is,  that  dwarf  fruit-trees  very  often  get  small 
justice.  Espaliers  are  commonly  trained  on  borders  ;  they 
are  one  side  near  open  walks ;  they  must  he  kept  in  some¬ 
thing  like  order,  and  they  get  a  fair  measure  of  air  and 
light.  Then,  standards  learn  to  take  care  of  themselves ; 
they  grow  up  to  air  and  light ;  and  those  in  an  orchard, 
which  get  most  of  these  elements,  fare  best ;  their  roots  also 
sjn'ead  widely,  and  in  fitting  soils  get  down  out  of  the  reach 
of  spades  and  surface  cultivation.  Not  so  the  dwarf  trees, 
however;  they  do  not  grow  high,  and  their  roots  do  not 
spread  far,  and  people  take  advantage  of  their  stature  to 
stick  them  into  the  ground  anywhere  ;  or  to  crowd  them  too 
muoli  together ;  or  to  cultivate  other  things  amongst  them, 
which  choke  them,  which  rob  them  of  water,  nourishment, 
and  air.  Give  dwarf  trees  fair  play ;  do  not  crowd  them, 
and  do  not  worry  them  with  cultivating  other  things  amongst 
them  ;  expose  them  fairly  and  fully  to  light  and  air  on  all 
aides,  and  throughout,  and  prune  properly,  and  no  person 
need  be  afraid  of  trying  their  cultivation,  though  it  be  a  fact, 
tlnit  the  coldest  stratum  of  air,  by  jnight,  is  nearest  the 
ground. 

Having  been  from  home  at  tlie  time  I  read  the  notice  in 
the  Chronicle,  I  went  into  my  Orchard  on  my  return,  to  see. 
how  matters  stood  there.  IMy  dwarf  trees  are,  properly 
speaking,  hushes  ;  nearly  all  branch  from  the  ground,  and 
many  are  not  three  feet  high;  several  about  two  feet.  There 
are  plenty  of  them  full  of  fruit  down  to  the  ground,  even 
upon  the  stem.  Many  of  the  lowermost  branches,  wd'.ich 
spring  almost  from  the  ground,  are  lying  on  it  with  the 
weight  of  their  loads.  Wherever  there  arc  spurs  low  dow  n, 
they  are  just  as  full  of  fruit  as  any  part  of  the  tree  at  any 
height ;  and  some  of  the  finest  siiecimens  of  fruit  I  have, 
both  of  Pears  and  Apples,  are  growing  close  to  the  ground, 
or  actually  lying  on  it.  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  see 
that  the  tall  troe.s  sot  their  blossoms  better  than  the  dwarfs. 
My  experience  is  rather  the  other  way.  If  a  tree  can  get 
what  it  requires  near  the  ground,  that  is,  light  and  air,  and 
abundance  of  these,  without  being  lifted  up  twenty  feet  high, 
is  it  not  better  that  it  should  he  allowed  to  lie  near  Ihe 
ground?  A  low  tree  has  many  advantages  over  a  tall  one  : 
it  is  perfectly  manageable;  can  be  as  well  kept  as  an  espalier 
or  wall-tree ;  can  he  summer-pruned  and  autumn-pruned, 
and  root-pruned,  if  needed,  or  lifted  ;  can  have  its  fruit 
thinned,  or  its  powers  assisted  by  liquid-manure  or  guano, 
at  a  very  short  notice  ;  keeps  its  fruit  till  it  he  ripe,  in  spite 
of  winds,  and  its  produce  can  be  handily  gathered;  and  of 
all  those  sorts  which  I  am  able  to  compare  the  fruit  on  the 
dw'arf  is  finer  than  on  my  standards.  Last  night  the  wind 
was  high,  quite  enough  so  to  have  cleared  standards  of  their 
load  ;  by  good  fortune,  mine  had  been  cleared  before  ;  and  I 
thought  the  dwarfs,  which  were  still  unplucked,  would  have 
shaken  their  fruit ;  yet,  from  thirty  dwarf  trees,  which  had  not 
been  gathered,  and  nearly  all  heavily  loaded,  the  shaken 
Apples  did  not  amount  to  one  dozen.  I  have  plucked  several 
of  these  trees  to-day,  and  the  fruit  was  so  ripe  as  to  part  with 
a  touch.  The  little  trees  have  no  long  swinging  branches 
to  wallop  their  fruit  off,  hut  stand  as  firm  as  Oaks  against 
the  w'ind.  They  are  certainly  the  most  advantageous  and 
most  suitable  things  for  small  gardens,  and  many  large 
gardens  which  I  have  seen,  would  gain  by  having  them 
I  instead  of  those  huge  standards  which  are  so  often  found 
'  choking  the  various  crops  of  vegetables,  and  shaking  off 
their  fruit  at  every  blast  of  wind. 

I  beg  to  apologise  for  writing  so  much  to  you,  who 
know  so  much.  I  have  been  plodding  my  way  myself  to  tlie 
little  knowledge  I  have,  hut  claim  credit  for  being  a  working 
gardener,  as  all  my  trees  are  entirely  attended  to  by  myself, 
for  I  never  allow  anybody  to  meddle  with  them.  Experience 
is  but  a  slow  teacher,  but  sure,  if  we  understand  lier.— B. 


VEGETABLE  CULTURE  AND  COOKERY. 

BEET. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  sort  of  Beet  is  the  best ;  every 
respectable  seedsman  has  a  stock  of  his  own,  which,  if  he 
is  careful  in  selecting,  is  good  enough  for  any  i)urpose  ;  hut 
some  pay  more  attention  to  these  matters  than  others,  and 
there  are  many  who  take  a  piide  in  having  selected  stocks 
of  some  sorts  of  seeds  which  they  do  not  distinguish  by  any 
particular  name.  A  good  sort  of  Beet  should  have  the  root 
of  medium  size,  of  a  very  dark  purple,  or  bright  crimson 
colour,  and  the  top  very  small.  Some  sorts  there  are  which 
more  resemble  Mangel  Wurtzel  than  Beet,  with  their  large 
and  coarse  roots,  and  long,  thick,  shanky  tops.  There  are 
varieties,  however,  which  are  distinguished  by  name,  and 
which  may  he  grown  with  satisfaction  when  they  can  he  ob¬ 
tained  true ;  such  are  the  small-topped  Red  Cnstclnandury 
(there  is  also  a  Yellow  Castelnaudary) ;  the  Mulberry,  which 
is  of  a  tine  dark  Mulberry  colour ;  Whyte’s  Crimson ;  and 
the  Turnip-rooted  Bassnno,  a  very  line,  small  tiu-nip-rooted  I 
variety,  the  skin  of  which  is  red,  and  the  flesh  white,  with  ! 
rose-coloured  veins.  But  if  there  is  any  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
curing  either  of  these,  by  asking  for  a  tine,  dwarf- topped, 
dark-coloured  Beet,  evei'y  purpose  will  he  served. 

In  Fehruai’y  have  the  ground  dug  to  a  good  depth,  ixnd 
dressed  with  well-decomposed  manure.  Early  in  March 
level  and  break  the  surface,  and  draw  drills  a  foot  apart 
from  each  othesr,  and  about  an  inch  deep,  in  which  let  the 
seeds  he  ^thinly  sown,  and  then  covered  in  with  a  rake,  j 
When  the  seedlings  have  acquired  two  or  three  broad  leaves,  ) 
thin  them  out  to  nine  inches  or  a  foot  apart ;  and  let  them  be  ' 
occasionally  hoed  during  the  summer  to  loosen  the  earth  1 
about  them;  and  in  September  or  October  they  will  he 
ready  for  use.  In  November,  if  the  weather  is  dry,  the 
ground  should  he  cleared,  and  the  roots  stored  in  some  dry 
place,  among  dry  sand,  when  they  will  keep  sound  during 
the  winter;  hut  in  taking  them  tip  he  careful  not  to  break  or 
otherwise  injure  the  roots,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  bleed. 

The  Beet  is  considered  by  physiologists  to  he  much  more 
nutritious  and  wholesome  than  Parsnips,  Carrots,  or  Tur¬ 
nips,  and  it  is  surprising  that  its  cultivation  in  this  country 
should  he  so  limited.  The  most  common  use  to  which  it  i.s 
applied  is  as  a  pickle,  or  boiled  and  sliced  to  ho  used  in 
salads,  for  garnishing,  and  for  eating  with  oil,  vinegar,  and 
spice. 

To  Boil  Beet. — All  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  boil¬ 
ing  Beet-root  must  have  remarked  the  peculiar  earthy 
flavour  it  iiossesses  after  it  is  cooked.  To  remedy  this, 
proceed  as  follow's; — After  having  carefully  washed  the 
roots,  roll  them  in  a  very  thin  paste  made  of  flour  and 
j  water,  and  wrap  them  in  a  cloth,  in  the  same  way  as  for  a 
I  pudding,  and  so  boil  them.  By  this  method  they  ivill  be 
I  found  to  he  much  sweeter,  and  more  free  from  the  dis- 
1  agreeable  flavour  than  when  cooked  in  the  ordinarj"  way. 
Great  care  must  be  observed  in  cleaning  Beet-roots  not  to 
injure  the  skin,  to  break  any  of  the  small  fibres,  or,  in  cook¬ 
ing,  to  probe  them  with  a  fork;  otherwise,  in  boiling,  they 
will  “  bleed,”  and  the  colour  will  he  destroyed.  The  usual 
time  required  to  boil  them  varies  from  an  hour-and-a-half 
to  two  hours-and-a-half,  according  to  the  size. 

To  Bake  Beet. — This  is  also  a  good  way  to  cook  this 
excellent  vegetable,  by  which  method  it  is  very  rich  and 
sweet  in  flavour.  Wash  and  wipe  the  roots  very  dry,  taking 
particular  care  not  to  injure  the  skin  or  small  fibres  ;  then  | 
lay  them  in  a  coarse  dish,  and  hake  slowly  in  an  oven  for  j 
two  hours-and-a-half  or  three  hours-and-a-half,  according  | 
to  the  size.  i 

To  Stew  Beet. — Bake  or  boil  the  roots  tolerably  tender,  : 
and  let  them  remain  till  cold,  then  pare  and  cut  them  in  i 
slices.  Stew  it  for  some  time  in  good  gravy,  which  thicken  ■ 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  arrowroot,  and  just  before  taking  it  ! 
from  the  fire,  stir  in  half-a-cupful  of  cream,  and  about  a  j 
a  tablespoonful  of  vinegar.  ■' 

To  Fry  Beet. — Take  roots  which  have  been  baked  or  , 
boiled  tender,  and  cut  them  in  slices  a  quarter-of-an-inch 
thick ;  then  dip  the  slices  in  batter  which  has  been  seasoned 
ivith  salt,  pepper,  and  a  little  nutmeg,  and  fry  them  with 
butter,  or  olive  oil ;  when  dished,  squeeze  a  few  drops  of 
lemon  juice  over  thorn.  Or,  cut  the  roots  in  slices  the  long 
way,  from  a  quarter  to  half-an-inch  thick,  and  dip  them  in  a 
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jiaste  made  of  flour,  cream,  tlic  yolks  and  whites  of  eggs, 
I  and  seasoned  with  salt,  xiepper,  and  cloves ;  dredge  them 
:  witli  Hour  mixed  with  bread  crumbs  and  parsley  chopped 
line,  and  then  fry  them  in  oil  or  butter. 

To  FaiCASSEE  r>EET. — Take  Beet-root  which  has  been 
boiled,  and  cut  it  in  slices,  which  put  into  a  stew-pan  with 
butter,  parsley,  cloves,  chopped  finely,  a  littlo  garlic,  flour, 
vinegar,  salt,  and  peji^’er;  stow  the  whole,  a  quarter-of-au- 
!  hour,  and  serve  with  white  sauce. 

Beet  Sanewioh. — Take  Beet  which  has  been  fried  as 
directed  above,  and  lay  it  between  bread  and  butter,  with  a 
!  little  mustard. 

!  Beet  Soup. — Boil  till  tender  two  roots  of  Beet,  and  rub 
olT  the  skin  with  a  coarse  towel,  mince  them  finely  along  with 
two  or  three  onions.  Add  this  to  five  parts  of  rich  gravy 
soup,  so  as  to  make  it  rather  thick;  then  stir  in  three  or 
four  tablespoonfids  of  vinegar  and  one  of  brown  sugar;  let 
it  boil,  and  throw  in  some  fricandeilans,*  made  up  in  the 
form  of  corks,  and  rolled  in  flour. 

To  Pickle  Beet.— -Boil  the  roots  till  they  are  three-parts 
done,  and  when  a  little  cool,  peel  them,  and  cut  them  in 
slices  half-an  inch  thick,  or  any  other  shape  which  may  ho 
desired.  Put  them  into  ajar,  and  pour  over  them  a  pickle 
made  by  adding  to  each  quart  of  vinegar  an  ounce  of  ground 
black  pepper,  half-an-ouuce  of  ginger,  pounded,  the  same 
of  salt,  and  of  horseradish  cut  in  slices,  all  of  wliich  should 
stand  by  the  fire  for  two  or  three  days  to  steeq) ;  and  then 
only  the  clear  liquor  to  be  used  when  cold, — Bogee  Ash- 
POLE. 


ORCHARD  HO  USES. 

Mu.  Ferguson’s  article,  i)p.  9  and  10,  on  the  produce, 
and  that  of  J\Ir.  Fish,  page  9(1,  on  the  structure,  of  these 
houses,  induce  mo  to  give  a  few  words  about  them,  the 
result  of  recent  experience. 

Mr.  Ferguson  1  know  to  be  an  excellent  and  experienced 
gardener,  too  much  a  stay-at-home,  perhaps,  as  most  gar¬ 
deners  by  necessity  are,  and  this  naturally  leads  to  a 
“  leetle  ”  inclination  to  self  sulliciency,  the  besetting  sin  of 
our  o-aft.  lie  treats  Urchard-houses  as  toys;  and  first 
ridicules,  and  then  praises,  Mr.  Gordon  for  his  attention  to 
his  pot  trees. 

1  have  only  hard  facts  to  narrate,  and  so  I  will  at  once 
give  an  account  of  my  culture  dining  the  past  season,  that 
my  produce  may  be  comiiarcd  with  that  from  walls  or 
trellised  Peach-houses. 

1  have  one  house  appropriated  to  bearing  trees  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines.  These  trees  are  from  three  to  six  years  old  ; 
the  house  is  about  sixty-six  feet  long,  and  tw'enty  feet  wide, 
with  a  central  border  six  feet  wide,  and  two  side  borders 
each  four-and-a-lialf  feet  wide.  The  central  border  is  fifty- 
six  feet  long,  and  on  it  are  placed  sixty  trees  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  in  thirteen-inch  pots.  These  sixty  trees 
have  given,  during  the  months  of  August,  Se^itember,  and 
October,  an  average  of  two-and-a-half  dozen  each,  or  l-iO 
dozen.  On  the  two  borders  at  the  sides,  forty  trees  (twenty 
on  each  side),  have  given  a  crop  equal  to  the  central  border ; 
thus  giving  for  the  whole  house  2b0  dozen  of  fine  fruit  of 
all  the  choicest  varieties  known.  My  Peaches  averaged 
from  seven  to  nine  inches  in  circumference. 

The  power  of  cultivating  numerous  varieties,  early  and 
late,  from  the  lied  Nutiiiei/  Peach  ripening  in  July,  to  Pavie 
de  Poinpoiinc  iwit  now  about  ripening,  is  something  worth 
thinking  about.  Can  such  a  prolongation  of  the  season  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  be  secured  from  a  wall  or  a  trellis 
of  the  dimensions  of  my  central  border  (fifty-six  feet  long 
by  six  feet),  on  which  only  four  trees  can  be  trained  ? 
Is  this  Orchard-house  culture  a  “toy,”  or  a  idaything  ? 
“  A  Scotch  ”  echo  whispers,  “  No,  I  don’t  think  it  is.” 

Peach-trees,  when  trained  against  walls,  or  on  trellises,  in 
a  Peach-house,  require  to  be  planted  about  fifteen  feet  apart, 
from  full  and  well  grown  trees,  each  covering  that  siiace^ 

*  To  Make  Fricandellans. — Miuce  about  two  pounds  of  tender 
lean  l)ccf,  and  tUrce-quarters-of-n-pound  of  fresh  suet,  then  pound  it  till 
it  be  as  smooth  as  a  paste,  and  carefully  pick  out  all  the  threads  and 
sinews;  add  four  well-beaten  eggs,  half-a-pint  of  cream,  and  as  much 
grated  and  sifted  bread  as  will  make  it  sufficiently  consistent  to  form 
into  rolls  resembling  corks,  and  season  it  with  salt  and  pep|)cr. 


will  give  a  large  quantity  of  fruit,  hut  it  is  evident  that  no 
great  variety  of  sorts,  so  as  to  spread  over  the  season,  can 
he  jnoduced.  The  Peach-house,  with  its  large  trees  on 
trellises,  is  w'ell  adaiited  for  the  supply  of  a  market,  or  of  a 
very  large  establislinient,  but  it  is  not  so  pleasant  and 
domestic  a  mode  of  growing  fruit  us  that  of  the  Orchard- 
house,  and  the  trees  require  a  really  good  gardener  to  prune 
and  train  them  jiroiierly. 

Besides,  one  cannot  walk  amoiuj  ones  trees  and  look  over 
every  fruit ;  and  then  it  is  tiresome  to  he  obliged  to  walk 
always  in  the  shade,  and  to  have  always  to  look  upwards  and 
see  nut  the  “  sunny  side”  of  a  Peach  ;  and  then  the  house 
can  only  he  used  for  one  inirpose;  no  Boses;  no  btraw- 
herries;  in  short,  cultivating  Peaches  and  Nectarines  for 
pleasure,  in  any  other  way  than  in  Orchard-houses,  is  all 
“  leather  and  inuuella,”  and  there’s  an  end  of  it. 

M'ith  respect  to  the  proper  Stocks  for  Peaches  and  Nec¬ 
tarines,  tliere.  are  hut  two  sorts  of  Plums  eligible,  viz.,  the 
JMkscIc  and  the  Blade  JJamas/c.  I’eacli  ami  Almond  Stocks 
succeed  well  for  trees  cultivated  in  pots,  as  their  roots 
require  the  warmth  of  the  Orchard-house  air ;  and  tliis 
leads  mo  to  observe,  that  plunging  pots  containing  I’each 
and  Nectarine-trees  is  had  practice.  The  lust-menlioued 
kinds  of  Stocks  are  totally  unfitted  for  opien  air  culture  in 
England,  unless  in  a  soil  of  light  blowing  sand;  in  such  a 
soil  they  would,  probably,  succeed,  when  trees  on  Plum 
Stocks  would,  to  a  certainly,  blight  and  die, 

Mr.  Ferguson’s  venerable  Peach- tree  may  he  jiroductive  ; 
a  decaying  old  Oak-tree  in  a  park  is  a  most  interesting 
object,  but  a  decaying  and  aged  fruit-tree  has  no  beauty  ; 
and  although  a  market  gardener  might  tolerate  it  for  its 
produce,  it  ought  not  to  be  in  a  well- arranged  I’eacli-liouse. 
In  such  a  place  all  should  ho  health  and  vigour. 

In  Mr.  Fish’s  notice  of  Orchard-houses,  lie  mentions  tliat 
the  width  of  twenty  inches  from  rafter  to  rafter  is  too  much. 
T'liis  is  an  error.  1  have  squares  of  all  sizes,  and  upwards  of 
19,01)0  feel,  twenty  inches  by  tw'elvc  and  fifteen  inches, 
placed  crosswise,  and  the  laps  puttied.  I  have  long  since 
decided  that  this  is  the  best  and  most  economical  size  for 
Orchard-houses.  My  houses  are  at  tlie  usual  angle  of  -15*^, 
and  no  damage  or  breakage  from  snow  or  frost  has  ever 
occurred.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  last  severe  winter  did 
not  cost  me  ten  squares  of  glass. 

In  gardens  where  tlie  site  is  suitable,  and  no  convenient  wall 
exists  to  ])hice  a  lean-to  house  against,  sjnin-roofed  houses 
are  certainly  the  most  agreeable.  1  have  now  a  regular 
jog-trot  way  of  building  them  of  two  widths.  The  large 
spau-i'oofed  Orchard-house  should  he  twenty  feet  wide. 
Its  sides  five  feet  in  height,  cither  of  hoards,  with  shutters 
on  hinges,  or  brick  three  feet  high,  nine -inch  work,  and 
swinging  sashes  on  pivots  two  feet ;  its  height  to  the  apex  of 
roof  ten  feet. 

Along  its  centre  it  should  have  a  row  of  light  iron  pillars 
to  support  the  roof  (tw'o  inch  gas  pipes  uiisw'er  well),  eight 
feet  apart;  its  rafters  should  be  four-and-a-half  by  one-aiid- 
a-lialf  inches,  tw'enty  iiiohos  apart ;  tlie  glass  10  oz.  sheet. 
A  house  of  tills  width  and  construction  is  light  and  airy, 
and  forms  a  most  agreeable  promenade  when  the  trees  are 
in  blossom  or  in  fruit.  .If  made  of  a  greater  width,  the 
trees  in  the  centre  arc  liable  to  suffer  from  imperfect  ven¬ 
tilation.  I  should  add,  that  the  borders  should  he  eighteen 
inches  in  height. 

Tlie  small  span-roofed  Orchard  house  should  ho  twelve 
feet  wide.  Its  sides  four  feet  high,  either  of  brick  two  feet 
six  inches,  and  swinging  sashes  eighteen  inclics,  or  of 
hoards,  with  a  shutter  on  bingos,  one  foot  wide.  Baflers 
and  glass  should  he  of  the  same  dimensions  as  given  above. 
A  path  two-and  a-half  feet  wide  along  the  centre  (it  may  be 
sunk  five  or  six  inches  if  tlie  soil  be  dry),  and  a  border  on 
each  side  raised  about  a  foot,  completes  tlie  structure.  The 
trees  form  a  beautiful  and  most  iiilorestiug  avenue,  and  arc 
always  under  the  eye.  A  liouse  of  tliis  size  is  not  so 
agreeable  for  a  iironienade  as  the  large  house,  as  you  cannot 
walk  round  your  trees  ;  you  must  go  and  return  by  the  same 
path ;  still,  it  will  be  found  a  most  agreeable  and  useful 
adjunct  to  the  villa  garden.' — Tuos.  Bivers. 
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QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

I 

CARDENiNQ. 

^  BELFAST  CONSERVATORY  FOR  THE  WORIviNG 
'  CLASSES. 

“  I  take  an  interest  in  the  inaiiiigonient  of  a  conservatory 
,  erected  her  for  the  henefit  of  the  Avorking  classes.  Tiie 
Iniildiiig  is  ninety  feet  long,  fifty  feet  wide,  and  seventeen 
feet  high.  Tlio  roof  (which  is  on  tlie ‘ridge  and  furrow’ 

!  iirinciple)  is  supported  by  metal  ooluiniis  in  tlie  interior  of 
[  the  building.  Will  you  kindly  name  a  few  good,  easily- 
:  procured,  climbing  plants,  suitable  for  training  up  the  metal 
I  columns  referred  to,  and  from  t!io]n  to  he  carried  over  the 
'  glass  roof.  The  place  is  much  frerjuented  dtuing  the  early 
I  spring  months,  and,  therefore,  a  few  evergreens  would  be 
;  desirable.  The  conservatory  is  not  artilicinlly  heated  during 
the  winter  months. — AVitj,iam  Valentine,  Belfast. 

I  [We  think  you  could  not  do  better  than  select  from  the 
listol  plants  given  by  Mr.  Beaton,  as  ilourishing  so  well  in 
the  arcade  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  We  are  heartily  glad  to 
^  hear  of  such  an  effort  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  million,  and 
!  regret  e.vceedingly  that  frost  cannot  be  excluded  by  some 
!  cheap  mode  of  heating,  §uch  ns  two  large  brick  Arriott 
j  stoves.  The  Yellow  and  AVhite  Baii/tsiaii  Boses  would  have 
I  a  fine  effect  on  the  roof  of  such  a  cool  house  in  spring,  and 
I  so  would  such  kinds  as  Forltnie's  Yellow  and  fhe  Cloth  of 
I  Gold.  All  the  7'ert  Boses  would  thrive  well  in  such  a  house. 

!  We  do  not  recollect  any  evergreens  hardy  enough,  and  that 
would  floAver  early  in  spring.  The  Ghimonauthus  frayrans 
might  be  trained  as  a  creeper,  and  its  scent  would  be  deli¬ 
cious  in  winter  and  spring.  Such  climbers  as  Clematis 
azurca  and  Bieboldii  would  be  quite  at  home  in  such  a 
place.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  better 
Rhododendrons,  Camellias,  Ac.,  would  stand  the  winter,  and 
bloom  in  such  a  house.] 


GLASS  CASE  FOR  PLANTS. 

“  I  have  a  glass  case  two  feet  long,  one  foot  high,  and 
fifteen  inches  broad,  and  1  should  be  much  obliged  if  you 
woultl  tell  me  of  some  way  of  converting  it  into  a  Wardian 
Case;  and  also  by  your  giving  me  a  list  of  smalt  Ferns  that 
would  grow  in  it.— J.  G.” 

[Has  your  glass  case  a  zinc  bottom  six  inches  deep  ?  If 
not,  you  should  get  one  made  to  fit  your  glass.  Prepare 
it  for  the  Ferns  by  first  covering  the  bottom  with  an  inch 
of  broken  garden  pots ;  upon  them  strew  a  thin  covering 
ot  moss.  Then  procure  a  sufficient  quantitj'  to  fill  it  up  to 
the  rim  of  the  following  comj)ost ; — turfy-peat  broken  into 
sniall  pieces,  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts,  mixed  freely 
with  silver-sand.  You  may  procure  this  of  any  respectable 
nurseryman,  ready  mixed,  but  tell  him  not  to  sift  it. 

The  following  Ferns  will  answer  your  purpose  ; — Adiantum 
capillus  veneris,  Adiantum  omealnm,  Grammitis  cctcrnch, 
Asplcnitini  'I'richo manes,  Gisloptcris  fragilis,  Doodia  media, 
Niphoholns  rnpestris,  Platyloina  rotnndifolia,  Li/ciqwdinm 
densnm,  and  Lycopodinm  dcnticulatum.  Plant  them  iti  the  soil, 
and  thou  cover  it  neatly  ivith  s)uall  pieces  of  pumice  stone, 
j  Give  water  freely,  and  alloiv  the  leaves  and  the  surface  to 
dry  before  fixing  on  the  glass.  Keep  a  good  look  out  for 
weeds  and  decaying  leaves.  Keep  the  soil  moderately  moist, 
and  lift  off  the  glass  occasionally  to  admit  fresh  air.  Keep 
the  glass  quite  clear  and  bright,  and  in  a  room  Avhere  the 
.iun  can  shine  on  it  till  10  r.M.,  and  where  the  temperature 
in  winter  is  just  above  freezing.] 


on  account  of  its  valuable  bark,  is  managed  difi'erently. 
When  the  ascending  sap  is  rising  and  llowing  vigorously, 
the  bark  easily  sejjarates  from  the  wood,  and  then  the 
peeling  season  coiumences.  Some  foresters  fell  the  Oaks 
then  for  the  convenience  of  more  easily  stripping  off  the 
bark;  hut  that  method  injures  the  rvood  greatly.  The 
bark  should  be  taken  off,  and  the  trees  allowed  to  stand 
bare  till  the  autumn.  This  hardens  and  dries  the  wood, 
and  it  is  improved  thereby.  Of  course,  Oak-trees,  whose 
timber  is  valueless,  may  be  felled  any  time.] 


BEETLES  IN  AN  ORCHIU-IIOUSE. 

“  As  a  moderately  successful  grower  of  Orchids  for  the 
last  dozen  year.s,  jou  may  judge  of  my  mortification  on 
finding,  about  two  mouths  ago,  a  large  Beetle,  or  Blntta, 
for  the  first  time,  in  one  of  my  houses.  YVe  could  not  catch 
,  him,  but  now  discover  that  avo  have  a  Inrye  family.  I’ray, 
as  soon  as  you  can,  give  me  some  advice  in  your  publica¬ 
tion. — Mount  Heaton.” 

[It  is  a  serious  misfortune  Avhen  the  Eastern,  or,  indeed, 
any  other,  Beetle,  has  found  its  Avay  into  and  has  bred  in  the 
Orchid-house.  You  have  two  Avays  of  getting  rid  of  them; 

1  namely,  by  trapping  and  catching  them.  The  best  trap  is  a 
common  bell-glass,  such  as  gardeners  use  to  pi'opagate  hard- 
,  Avooded  plants.  Turn  it  upsido-doAvn,  and  put  a  small  quantity 
j  of  common  beer,  sweetened  Avith  sugar,  in  it.  Use  three  or 
I  four  of  these  traps,  and  place  them  so  that  the  Beetles  can 
reach  the' edge;  they  Avill  fall  doAvn  into  them  and  be 
drowned.  Empty  them  out  every  morning,  and  change  the 
beer  once  a  Aveek.  To  catch  them,  make  a  piece  of  Avood 
the  shape  of  a  small  painter’s  brush  Avithout  the  hairs,  stick 
the  blunt,  fiat  end  full  of  juiis ;  then,  every  night  go  Avith 
a  bulls-eye,  or  any  other  small  lantern,  into  the  house,  and 
look  sharply  about  for  the  Beetles,  and  as  soon  as  you 
perceive  one,  strike  him  AA'ith  your  spear  and  destroy  him. 
With  this  siiear  and  the  trap  you  Avill  soon  get  rid  of  the 
I  destructive  intruders.  Y’ou  may  also  try  the  folloAving : — 
Get  some  lard,  mix  it  Avith  arsenic,  and  put  a  small  bit  on 
the  end  of  some  some  short  sticks;  place  these  here  and 
j  there  amongst  the  Orchid  pots  ;  the  Blatlas  Avill  feed  uiion 
j  it  and  die.  As  this  is  poison,  caution  must  be  used  that  no 
animal  eats  it.  Also,  place  a  quantity  of  slices  of  Potatoes 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  pots  ;  the  insects  Avill  feed  upon  them 
instead  of  the  young  roots  of  your  Orchids,  and  Avhen  you 
go  in  around  Avith  your  spear,  you  Avill  frequently  find  them 
j  on  the  Potato  slices,  Avhere  yoAi  can,  if  you  look  sharp,  put 
them  to  death  Avith  the.  many-pointed  sjAear.  The  Beetles 
Avill  not  cross  Avater;  therefore,  any  very  choice  plant  may 
bo  kept  from  them  by  filling  a  pan  of  Avater,  tui  ning  a  pot 
upside-doAvn  in  the  centre,  and  placing  the  choice  i)lant 
upon  it.  It  is  on,  as  it  Avei'e,  an  island,  and  is  secure  from 
thoir  ravages  ;  but  you  must  bo  careful  tluit  no  leaves  of  the 
plant  touch  any  other  plant,  or  that  leaf  Avill  be  made  use  of 
as  a  bridge  over  the  Avater  by  these  cunning  insects.  This 
Avar  against  them  must  be  incessant,  for  they  breed  2>i'o- 
digiously.  In  potting  any  of  your  plants,  look  diligently  for 
them.  We  have  often  found  them  in  scores  amongst  the 
crocks,  and  sometimes  found  their  eggs.  Their  eggs  are  in 
a  long,  broAvn,  shining  case.  These,  especially,  Avhen  you 
find  them,  must  be  crushed  to  atoms. 

AVhile  on  the  look-out  for  Beetles,  you  Avill,  of  course, 
destroy  all  Avood-lico  and  slugs,  Avhich  are  almost  as 
destructive  as  the  Beetles. 

YMu  Avill  find  a  foAV  toads  put  into  you  house  excellent 
allies  in  destroying  those  enemies  to  your  favourite  and 
valuable  plants.] 


TIME  FOR  FELLING  TIMBER. 

“You  Avill  oblige  me  by  stating  Avhat  are  the  best  months 
I  in  the  year  for  cutting  (or  falling)  heavy  wood,  such  as  Ash, 
]  Oak,  Blane-tree;  and  if  all  at  one  time? — A  Subsckiber.” 

,  (The  best  time  to  fell  Ash,  Elm,  Sycamore,  and  Beech,  is 
I  from  Novomber  to  February.  The  ascending  sap  is  then 
I  nearly  dormant,  and,  coAiscquenlly,  the  Avood  is  closer,  drier, 

'  and  firmer,  and  the  Avood  is  not  so  liable  to  rot  so  soon  as 
I  Avhen  the  felhng  is  done  during  the  groAving  season.  Oak, 


BLOOMING  FELICITIa  PERPETUELLE  ROSE. 

“An  Old  Subsciubek  Avishes  to  knoAV  hoAV  to  make  the 
Rose  Felicite  Bcrpetnelle  bloom.  Is  it  tenacious  of  being 
pruned?  The  one  in  question  has  been  iilanted  three  years  ; 
is  a  fine,  healthy  jilant,  and  makes  fine,  long  shoots.  It  is 
on  a  trellis,  in  good  soil,  and  AA'ith  a  south-eastern  aspect ; 
but  it  does  not  iloAver.” 

[Do  not  touch  it,  either  Avith  the  knife  or  the  finger,  and 
it  Avill  bo  in  fine  bloom  next  June,  and  quite  time  enough, 
too.  YMu  surely  do  not  read  The  Cottaoe  Gabdener  to 
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good  purpose,  if  you  expected  a  fast  climliing  Eose,  like  this, 
to  llower  tlie  season  after  planting.  It  will  ]iot  then  bloom ; 
and  very  little,  if  at  all,  the  third  season.  These  climbers 
have  first  to  cover  a  large  space,  or  make  a  full  pillar — then 
they  flower.  If  you  wanted  them  to  flower  the  first  or 
second  year,  why  not  have  hought  worked  plants  of  them  ; 
PerpetueUcs,  and  such  Hoses,  have  only  to  make  n  foot  or  two 
of  wood  and  flower  soon  after;  climbers  have  to  grow  a  long, 
long  way  first.  After  that  they  are,  of  all  other  Hoses,  the 
freest  to  bloom.] 


HEATING  BY  IIOT-WATEE. 

“The  boiler  is  about  twenty-one  inches  long  and  seventeen 
over.  I  had  the  boiler  in  tlie  potting  shed,  and  the  potting 
shed  was  in  a  line  with  the  house,  and  the  pipes  run  in  a 
straight  direction  from  the  boiler,  with  a  rise  of  about  one 
inch-and-a-half  up  to  the  connecting  bo.x,  which  is  about  ! 
twenty-five  feet  from  the  boiler,  and  then  a  fall  of  half-an-inch  ! 
up  to  the  siphon  end,  which  leaves  a  rise  of  about  an  inch 
up  to  the  end,  which  is  rather  better  than  sixty  feet.  These 
were  the  instructions  of  the  ironmonger;  but  the  man  that 
set  it  said  the  pipes  ought  to  rise  suddenly  from  the  boiler. 
Two  things  I  have  to  explain.  First,is  the  connecting-box.  lam 
afraid  it  is  a  detriment  to  the  heating.  This  connecting-box 
acts  as  sup[)ly  cistern,  with  stopcocks,  plugs  and  air-pipe;  and 
I  have  an  air-pipe  at  the  top  part  of  the  siphon  end  as  well. 
The  other  is  tlie  small  piece  of  pipe  of  one  inch-and-a-half, 
near  the  boiler.  This  1  put  in  when  I  altered  it,  and  since 
I  have  done  it  I  have  learned,  from  The  Cottage  Gaudenek, 
that  I  should  never  have  the  smallest  pipe  in  the  return. 
Last  winter,  when  I  had  the  lire  on  the  strongest,  the  fioiv- 
pipe  over  the  one  inch-and-a-half  piece  was  very  hot,  ami 
the  one  inch-and-a-half  nearly  cold  ;  so  that  it  is  a  plain 
proof  that  tlie  water  never  circulated.  You  will  readily  say, 
that  it  was  the  small  piece  of  pipe  which  prevented  it  from 
acting  ;  but  I  have  had  it  in  use  for  three  winters,  and  have 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  water  circulate.  When 
I  ever  got  it  to  the  highest  power,  the  water  would  swell  and 
rage  over  the  connecting-box,  and  1  have  had  it  snap  and 
bang  like  cannons,  ready  to  drive  us  all  out  of  the  place ; 
but  it  was  a  rare  thing  we  could  get  it  up  to  that  powei'.  I 
have  looked  into  the  connecting -box  a  great  many  times,  hut 
never  could  see  the  water  circulate — when  the  water  got 
hotter  than  usual  it  began  to  swell — the  reason  why  the 
water  would  not  circulate  was  a  mystery  to  me,  and  to  every 
one  that  saw  it.  I  have  been  thinking  of  jmlling  it  all  down 
again  ;  but  we  ate  so  near  the  winter,  which  makes  it  veiy 
bad.  I  thought  of  rising  the  pipes  a  foot  suddenly  from 
the  boiler;  but  the  pipes  are  so  near  the  plants  that  it  will 
make  it  very  awkward.  Then,  again,  I  thought  of  taking 
the  one  inch-and-a-half  pipe  out  again  ;  but  I  have  had  so 
much  difficulty  with  it,  tliat  I  do  not  know  what  to  do. 
It  is  but  very  little  use  as  it  is  ;  for  last  winter,  when  I  had 
a  fire  in  it  enough  to  roast  an  ox,  and  so  hot  in  the  stoke¬ 
hole  that  it  scorched  my  shoes,  three  feet  from  the  fire,  yet 
if  I  went  inside  the  house,  I  found  the  plants  all  frozen 
down  even  over  the  pipes.  I  think  this  is  enough  to  give 
anybody  a  sickener  of  hot-water.  When  it  acts  well,  I 
believe  it  is  the  best  mode  of  heating ;  but  I  had  another 
house  heated  with  a  Hue,  and  when  I  went  into  it  I  always 
felt  comfortable.  I  am  a  grower  of  plants  and  depend 
upon  them  for  a  livelihood.  I  have  somd  thousands  of  pots 
in  my  hot-water  house,  and  having  such  trial  as  I  had  last 
winter  makes  me  quite  dread  the  winter  coming  again. — 
T.  D.” 

[We  hpe  seen  no  plan  but  of  the  water-pipes  and  con¬ 
necting-cistern.  From  your  description,  we  can  see  little 
that  is  wrong.  Are  you  sure  that  your  small  pipe  near  the 
boiler  has  not  got  stopped  or  rusted  up  ?  A  little  ISal  Am-  ' 
monia  put  in  the  water,  now  and  then,  would  prevent  the 
oxide  ot  iron  forming  so  as  to  close  tlie  pipe.  This  rust,  ' 
and  a  little  sediment,  or  pieces  of  string,  Ac.,  would  soon  i 
close  up  a  oue-and-a-half-iuch  pipe.  We  certainly  always  ; 
advocate  the  return-pipe  being  at  least  equal  in  size  with  ' 
the  flow-pipe;  but,  before  enlarging  the  one-and-a-half-inch 
pipe,  we  would  apply  a  small  force  pump  to  it,  so  as  ' 
thoroughly  to  clean  it.  By  the  plan,  it  would  appear  ' 
that  you  had  sometliing  like  a  length  of  twelve  feet  * 


two-inch  pipe,  connected  with  an  equal  length  of  inch 
pipe,  and  that  terminating  in  a  connecting-box,  and  from 
that  box,  a  flow  and  return-pipe  of  four  inches,  with 
a  semicircular  end  piece,  extended  so  as  to  make  a  length 
altogether  of  sixty  feet.  We  presume  that  the  connecting- 
box  is  placed  where  it  is,  that  you  may  heat  the  end  nearest 
the  boiler,  without  heating  the  end  farthest  from  it.  Now,  j 
tlie  rise  of  one-and-a-half  inch  to  the  connecting-box  is  all  ! 
right,  as  proved  by  the  water  throwing  itself  out  there  when  ; 
heated.  From  that  jioint,  an  equal  decline  of  one-nnd-a-half- 
inch  should  take  place  in  the  return-pipe  to  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler;  with  such  an  arrangement,  you  Iiave  no  occasion 
for  an  air-piiie  at  the  boiler.  So  far,  your  circulation  ought 
to  be  perfect;  but  it  will  not  be  so  quick,  on  account  of  your 
one  and  a-half-inch  return-pipe ;  it  would  be  better  if  it  were 
two  or  three.  In  fact,  the  most  simple  mode  would  have 
been  to  have  had  all  the  jiipes  uniform  in  size ;  but  we  have 
frequently  worked  boilers  with  small  connecting-pipes  to 
the  boiler.  Keeping  this  first  part  in  viewq  the  boiling  and 
groat  foaming  of  the  water,  are  no  proof  that  your 
system  is  wrong,  though  it  may  show  that  your  box,  or  cis¬ 
tern,  is  far  too  small  to  enable  the  water  to  expand  itself 
without  running  over.  This  expansion  will  always  be  felt 
more  in  prcqiortion  to  the  small  size  of' the  return-pipe. 
Wo  presume  there  is  not  so  much  of  the  great  guns  when 
the  hot-water  is  allowed  to  get  along  to  the  farther  end  from 
the  connecting  box.  Tho  pipe  to  the  closed  semicircular 
end  (which  you  term  a  syplion)  should  not  fall  in  the 
least,  ns  you  have  allowed  it  to  do.  It  should,  if  any¬ 
thing,  be  a  little  higher  than  where  it  joins  the  connecting- 
box,  both  the  How  and  the  return,  and  then  the  air-pipe  in-  : 
scried  at  the  liighest  point  of  the  extreme  end  will  ensure 
circulation.  Wlien  all  is  at  work,  you  must  not  think  there 
is  no  circulation  when  the  small  return-pipe  next  tho  boiler  I 
is  very  cool,  in  comparison  of  the  upper  one  above  it,  as  ; 
before  it  gets  so  near  the  boiler,  tho  water  will  be  gradually 
parting  with  its  heat  daring  a  course  of  120  feet.  What  we 
advise,  then,  is,  first,  force  your  return  pipe,  and  then  enlarge  it 
if  found  necessary.  Secondly,  elevate  the  syphon  end  of  your 
pipe  an  inch  or  two,  and  place  the  air-pipe  there.  Keep  the 
water  in  the  connecting-box  as  high,  or  a  little  higher  than 
the  rounded  syphon  end;  and,  thirdly',  to  avoid  boilings  over 
at  a  place  so  near  the  boiler,  and  give  the  lower  pipes  fair 
chance  to  work,  place  a  large  cistern  of  wood,  zinc,  or 
lead,  round  your  connecting- box,  large  enough  to  hold  two  j 
or  three  gallons  of  water,  so  that  there  may  be  a  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  cistern  and  the  connecting-box.  We  feel 
we  could  very  soon  make  all  right.  Try  these,  and  let  ns 
know  the  result. — E.  F.] 


ALSTEOMEEIAS  IN  WINTEE.— CAMASSIA  ESCU- 
LENTA.  — SOIL  FOE  EOSES.  — SWEET  BEIAE 
STOCKS. 

“  I  have  a  few  pots  of  Ahlromeria  plunged  in  the  open 
ground  ;  should  I  put  them  in  a  pit,  with  a  slight  bottom- 
heat  for  the  winter?  or  are  they  hardy  enough  to  remain  as 
they  are  ? 

“  I  had  a  fetv  seeds  given  me,  last  year,  of  a  plant  called 
Camassia  cscuicnta.  Is  it  worth  cultivating  as  an  ornamental 
j  plant  ?  and  is  it  hardy,  or  tender  ? 

“I  am  getting  some  choice  Perpetual  and  Bourbon  Bases, 
but  am  told  that  I  shall  not  succeed  in  growing  them  well,  as 
my  soil  is  too  light.  Do  Hoses  require  a  heavy  soil  ?  W’ill  the 
Sweet  Briar  do  for  budding  Hoses  on,  or  is  the  wild  Hose 
better  ? — A  New  Subsckiber.” 

[The  Alstromerias  will  most  likely  do,  protected,  in  the 
open  ground,  with  dry  ashes  over  them.  If  ifiaced  in  a  i 
cool  pit,  with  glass  over  them,  they  would  be  safer.  Do  not 
give  them  bottom-heat.  i 

The  Camassia  is  a  beautiful  flowering  bulb,  allied  to  Scilla,  | 
and  quite  hardy.  Sow  the  seeds  in  a  pan,  under  glass,  and  : 
plant  out  afterwards.  | 

ITenty  of  dung,  dug  in,  and  applied  ns  top  dressing,  will 
cause  your  Boses  to  flourish,  even  in  a  light  soil ;  but  a  little  i 
clayey  loam  would  be  a  good  addition  to  the  staple.  If  your  ; 
plants  are  in  pots,  they  had  better  remain  protected  in  severe  i 
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weather  in  winter,  and  be  turned  out  in  the  middle  or  end  of 
I  March.  If  liardy  kinds,  tlie  sooner  they  are  out  the  better. 
Tlie  Sweet  Briar  is  a  bad  stock  for  budding  on.] 


GL.4DIOLr  CULTUllE. 

“  I  have  been  much  ])uzzled  liow  to  treat  Gladioli,  of  which 
I  have  bought  great  numbers,  of  various  sorts,  in  tlie  last 
tlii-ee  years.  Not  one  of  them  is  hai’dy  with  me.  Even  the 
common,  old  red  were  all  killed  last  winter,  (landaveuxis  and 
its  varieties  survives  tolerably,  but  I  cannot  depend  upon  it. 
Itamosns  and  its  varieties,  as  well  as  Florilntndm,  Cardinalis, 
ibc.,  if  left  in  the  ground,  are  two  or  tbree  inches  high  by 
Christmas,  and  when  the  frost  comes  the  bulbs  rot.  Besides 
this,  these  sorts,  esi^ecially  Rumosus,  though  they  flower 
well  the  first  year,  make  their  new  bulbs  so  small  as  to 
aftbrd  no  chance  of  flowering  the  second  year.  A  bulb 
of  Ramosits,  for  instance,  which  is  three  inches  in  diameter 
when  first  planted,  produces,  after  it  has  died  down,  three 
or  four  bulbs  about  the  size  of  a  small  Crocus  ;  which,  when 
planted  again,  break  up  into  still  smaller  ones.  I  have  tried 
every  kind  of  made  soil  and  treatment,  without  success. 

“  Gaiidavensis,  alone,  in  the  open  border,  makes  very  fine 
new  bulbs,  which  do  well ;  but,  as  I  am  always  fromhonie  when 
it  flowers  (in  August),  I  care  little  for  it.  7a.uV/a«  thrives 
capitally  as  a  greenhouse  bulb,  and  makes  good  bulbs,  but  it 
is  far  from  being  hardy  with  mo. — Eton  Coi.lege.’’ 

[The  best  account  of  the  treatment  of  Hybrid  Gladioli  in 
the  English  language,  after  that  which  is  given  in  several 
volumes  of  The  Cottaue  G.uidenek,  will  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  late  Dean  of  Winchester  (Dr.  Herbert),  and 
more  especially  in  his  treatise  on  cross-bred  plants  in  his 
Amaryllidacea,  from  which  we  quote  the  following,  the  result 
of  thirty  or  forty  years  experience,  to  which  we  can  testify 
from  twenty  years  practice  by  ourselves,  as  the  most  rational 
method  to  be  pursued  in  the  climate  of  Great  Britain  ;  — 

“  The  Hybrid  Gladioli,”  the  Dean  writes,  “  of  Avhich  a 
large  portion  are  sufficiently  hardy,  flower  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Eoses,  and  contribute  quite  as  much  in  general 
effect  to  the  embellishment  of  the  garden  by  their  fine  colours 
and  profusion  of  blossom.  They  succeed  very  well  in  the 
natural  soil  of  the  garden  at  Spolforlh,  which  is  a  good,  yel¬ 
lowish,  light  loam,  suitable  for  barley,  and  also  in  the  arti¬ 
ficial  borders  of  peat  and  sand,  where,  however,  in  a  dry 
summer,  they  stand  more  in  need  of  water.  These  hardy 
crosses  are  between  G.  Cardinalis,  blandits,  carmens,  infietlus, 
anyustus,  and  tristis,*  and  they  vary  with  every  shade  of 
colour,  Eom  white  to  scarlet,  rose,  coppery,  and  blackish- 
purple,  and  some  are  exquisitely  si)eckled,  in  consequence  of 
the  cross  with  Tristis.  They  succeed  best  when  grown  into 
a  thick  tuft,  in  which  state  the  profusion  of  blossom  is 
admirable,  the  cluster  of  bulbs  and  the  old  skins  of  de¬ 
cayed  bulbs  permitting  the  wet  to  drain  aw'ay,  and  prevent¬ 
ing  the  earth  from  lying  too  close  and  heavy  on  the  bulbs  in 
autumn  and  winter.  Clusters  have  now  stood  undisturbed 
at  Spoffbrth  above  twenty  years,”  (and  for  twelve  years  sub¬ 
sequent  to  this  statement,)  “  with  the  ijrecaution  of  covering 
them  wdth  leaves  from  November  to  March  or  April. 
There  is  danger  in  disturbing  and  parting  them,  for  numbers 
of  them  will  rot  if  i-eset  separately ;  but  if  they  must  be 
divided,  it  is  best  to  do  so  in  April,”  (when  they  are  in 
active  growth,)  “  or  if  it  be  done  in  the  autumn,  the  roots 
taken  up  should  be  potted  and  turned  out  again  in  the 
spring.” 

In  the  severe  winter  of  1837-8  Gladiolus  cardinalis, 
the  mother  parent  of  the  chief  crosses  above  referred  to, 
stood  out,  without  any  protection,  at  Kilkenny,  in  Ireland, 
with  Mr.  Eobertson,  nurseryman  there,  who  records  the  fact 
in  the  “  Gardener's  Magazine  ”  for  1838.  In  1811,  Mr. 
M'Kenzie,  gardener,  at  Blair  Adam,  in  Perthshix-e,  writes  in 
the  “  Gai'dener’s  Magazine  ”  for  that  year,  “  What  flower  can 
surpass  the  brilliancy  of  G.  cardinalis,  when  grown  in  luxu¬ 
riance  ?  Here,  like  the  sun  in  the  planetary  system,  it  is 
the  centre  of  atti’action ;  for  in  a  space  of  about  twelve  feet  by 
seven  feet,  there  are  no  less  than  000  trusses  of  this  magni- 
i  ficent  flower,  exciting  the  admiration  of  all  visitors.  It  is 
generally  considered  tender;  yet  it  grow's  here  on  an  eleva- 

*  This  was  written  prior  to  the  strain  got  from  Natulensis,  which  are 
still  more  hardy, 


tion  of  about  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  little  j 
or  no  protection.”  In  the  hard  winter  of  1810-1,  the  bed  at  ' 
I’lnir  Adam  had  no  protection  whatever,  but  the  bulbs  flow-  ; 
ered  still  better,  as  they  always  do,  the  longer  they  are  left 
undisturbed.  We  never  recollect  to  have  seen  a  good  bloom 
of  Gladioli  for  the  first  two  years  after  disturbing  the  bulbs,  i 
unless  they  w'ore.  assisted  by  pot  cultui’e,  until  the  flower  ‘ 
stems  w'ei'e  advancing,  or,  at  least,  formed.  The  propagation  , 
and  culture  at  Blair  Adam,  for  many  years,  wei’C  as  follows : — 

“  About  the  beginning  of  October,  when  I  (Mr.  M'Kenzie)  | 
wish  to  propagate  them,  I  take  from  well-established  plants  ; 
a  ball,  or  cluster  of  bulbs,  about  one-and-a-half  or  two  feet  *1 
in  circumference  (!)  from  one  side  of  the  strongest  plants,  ! 
and  plant  them  in  beds  twm  feet  wide,  and  the  plants  one 
foot  apart,  putting  a  little  sand  beneath  the  bulbs,  and  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years  the  beds  will  be  covered 
with  the  plants.  I  jxlant  them  about  two  or  tliree  inches 
deep.  In  1839,  I  jdanted  a  bed  in  this  manner,  and  with 
as  little  care  as  I  would  take  in  planting  any  herbaceous 
plant,  and  have  given  no  protection  ever  since;  yet,  in  both 
seasons,  namely,  18-10  1,  the  bed  has  been  nearly  covered 
with  strong  trusses  of  flowei'S.”  It  must  be  recollected, 
that  this  was  planted  u'ith  large  patches  of  bulbs,  in  colonies, 
as  it  wei'e,  without  the  individual  bulbs  being  separated, 
and  mark  the  following  : — “  Last  spring  (1841 ),  I  separated 
a  large  ball  of  bulbs,  and  planted  them  out  singly,  and  this 
summer  (18-11)  only  two  flowers  have  made  their  appeai'- 
ance.”  Ofcoui’se,  the  older  crosses  never  do  bloom  till  they 
are  well  established  ;  but  those  of  the  new  straiix  from 
Ahilalensis,  qr  psittacinus,  ai’e  moi-e  hard,  and  less  impatient 
of  bad  treatment.  Ramoses  was  the  first  noticeable  flower 
of  the  new  strain  ;  but  it  was  ushered  into  the  wTirld  with  a 
lie,  in  the  “Magazine  of  Botany”  for  June,  1839,  which 
says,  the  plant  was  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoixe. 
Gandavensis  was  the  next,  and  all  the  bulbs  and  kinds  of 
this  strain,  which  are  not  mixed  with  the  blood  of  Cardi-  j 
nalis  and  its  strain,  need  not  be  planted-out,  or  potted,  till 
the  end  of  February,  if  they  have  been  lifted  ;  but  they,  too, 
and  all  Gladioli  whatever,  should  never  be  disturbed  for  a 
lifetime ;  those  who  do  so  are  fighting,  as  it  were,  against 
the  air.  It  is  vei-y  rare,  indeed,  that  a  bulb  of  any  of 
the  race  will  flower  three  years  running,  under  the  best 
gardeners;  but  very  few  of  them  should  be  tried  in  pots  at 
all.  The  one  or  two  years’  j)ractice,  or  experiments,  on 
Gladioli,  which  are  recorded  in  our  books,  are  more  likely 
to  lead  people  astray  than  otherwise.  The  quotations  given 
above  seem  to  us  as  the  cream  of  all  that  can  be  found  on 
the  subject  out  of  the  pages  of  The  Cottage  Gakdener. 
The  system  pursued  in  Holland,  and  for  the  trade  in  bulbs, 
is  not  applicable  here,  or  to  amateurs  anywhere. — D.  B.] 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 

Bedford.  November  7tk  and  8th.  Secs.,  J.  T.  R.  Allen,  Esq.,  and  F. 

A.  Havender,  Esq.  Entries  close  October  l6th. 

BiKMiNGHAM,  Iltli  to  14th  of  December.  Sec.,  J.  Morgan,  jun.,  Esq. 
Entries  close  November  10th.  ! 

Durham  and  North  Yorkshire,  at  Darlington,  6th  and  7th  of  De-  ; 

cember.  A'ce.,  J.  Hodgson,  Esq.  Entries  close  November  Ipth, 
Nottinghamsuirk,  at  Southwell,  igth  and  20th  of  December.  Sec 
R.  Hawksley,  jun..  Esq.,  Southwell.  Entries  close  November  20th. 
South  Durham  and  North  Riding  of  Yorksuiue.  At  Darlington,  ■ 
December  6th  and  7th.  Sec.  Jno.  Hodgson.  | 

Taunton  and  Somerset.  Nov.  2,3rd  and  24th.  Sec.  Win.  Buncombe, 
Esq.,  Taunton.  Entries  close  November  3rd. 

Vale  or  Aylesbury.  January  2nd  and  3rd.  Secs.  J.D.  Muddiman, 
and  Jas.  Allen.  Entries  close  December  20th. 

N.B. — Secretaries  vnll  oblige  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists,  j 

STATE  OF  OUR  VARIOUS  BREEDS  OF  | 
POULTRY.  i 

{Continued  from  page  Gl.) 

It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  satisfaction,  that  our  estimate 
of  the  condition  of  the  tihanghae  fowl  is  to  be  formed  at 
the  present  time,  and  not  at  any  preceding  period  of  the 
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last  year  or  so  ;  that  the  low  position  they  oceui>ied  on  the 
Birmingham  prize-list  in  Decemher,  1853,  and,  indeed,  on 
several  other  similar  occasions,  was  a  just  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  judges,  will  scarcely  be  contested  ;  and,  as  would 
necessarily  follow,  the  poultry -yard  was  as  destitute  of  good 
specimens  as  the  show-pen.  It  is  not  retpiired  that  all 
the  causes  tending  to  this  retrograde  course  should  he 
enumerated,  for  one  alone  may  bo  mentioned  as  sullicienlly 
accounting  for  the  result  alluded  to ;  viz.,  the  sacritioe  of 
size  and  form  for  the  sake  of  fcnther.  To  get  rid  of  a  dark 
or  stained  hackle,  was  an  inducement  to  overlook  other 
properties  essential  to  the  breed,  and  each  successive 
generation,  while  this  mania  lasted,  brought  the  race  still 
lower  in  the  scale  of  departure  from  its  proper  standard. 
But  oven  supposing  that  such  au  unfavourable  circumstance 
had  not  occurred,  the  Shanghaes  would  have  had  great  cause 
to  ajjprchcnd  diminution  of  popularity,  from  the  already 
exaggerated  statements  as  to  their  merits  and  character 
that  were  so  unwisely  insisted  on  by  many  of  their  early 
admirers.  An  infinitely  fairer  summary,  indeed,  may  now 
be  drawn  as  to  their  real  value  for  the  poultry -yard,  than 
would  have  been  practicable  in  the  days  when  the  general 
run  of  specimens  commanded  a  price-  of  as  mimy  pounds  ns 
shillings  now  are  not  attainable. 

The  columns  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  from  an  early 
jieriod,  bespoke  the  attention  of  all  poultry-keepers  for  these 
birds,  and  it  may  bo  i)erniitted  us  to  say,  that  the  useful 
properties  that  originated  the  recommendation  have  now 
been  fully  tested  and  recognised.  CoiTespondenls,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  detailed  marvellous  accounts  of  their  production 
of  eggs,  economy  of  keep,  and  rapid  accpiisition  of  weight, 
which  w'ere  not  found  to  liave  been  generally  realised ;  but 
where  commendation  was  restricted  to  the  fact  of  their 
being  fowls  of  a  highly  useful  character  in  many  economical 
points,  besides  their  quiet,  stay-at-home  disposition,  their 
testimonials  may  assuredly  be  endorsed  by  the  experience 
of  the  timo  that  has  gone  by,  “  But  have  loc  better 
Shau<jhaes  at  the  present  day  than  formerly  V  is  the  question 
awaiting  our  reply.  Are  the  characteristics  of  the  breed 
now  bettor  developed,  in  cither  the  yard  or  in  the  exhibition- 
pen,  than  we  were  accustomed  to  see  them  on  their  first 
introduction  into  this  country  ?  The  answer  must  be  a 
very  qualified  one,  since  their  numbers  have,  doubtless, 
multiplied  beyond  all  precedent  in  other  descriptions  of 
poultry,  without  by  any  means  giving  us  a  proportionate 
account  of  lirst-ratc  specimens.  In  lact,  it  may  be  fairly 
questioned,  whether  better  birds  have  ever  been  shown 
than  some  of  the  more  celebrated  original  importations. 

Whether  Mr.  Sturgeon,  Sir.  Andrews,  and  others,  Averc  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  beautiful  specimens  that  were 
first  exhibited,  by  some  unusual  good  fortune,  or  the 
judicious  selection  of  tlie  persons  by  whom  they  were  sent 
over,  is  a  question  to  Avhich  an  answer  may  bo  given  based 
on  the  acknowledged  inferiority  of  many  subsequent  im¬ 
portations.  Mr.  Sturgeon,  especially,  if  our  memory  serves 
us  rightly,  having  stated,  that  out  of  a  very  large  number  that 
Avore  obtained  by  him  from  China,  none  Avere  considered  by 
him  as  Avorthy  to  be  placed  with  the  original  birds  that 
accidentally  came  into  his  possession  from  the  captain  of 
the  vessel  in  Avhich  they  had  arrived,  and  Avhere  they  Avere 
regarded  as  little,  if  anything,  above  ordinary  sea-stock. 

'J’ho  preceding  remarks  apply  mainly  to  the  Buff  and 
Cinnamon  varieties.  In  regard  to  some  of  the  remainder 
of  the  class,  ci’iticism  might  hold  a  different  tone ;  for, 
Avbile  it  Avould  appear  that  Ave  have  not  gone  beyond  the 
origitial  standard  of  the  White  bird,  as  shoAvn  by  Mrs. 
llerbi'rt,  the  rartridge-colourcd  seem  to  have  certainly 
gained  in  both  form  and  feather  since  their  debut.  Fancy 
has  most  pertinaciously  turned  aside  from  these  last ;  but 
Avhere,  it  might  be  Avell  asked,  can  the  characteristics  of  the 
Shanghae  be  better  developed  than  in  such  specimens  as 
have  been  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  some  other 
gentlemen  ? 

Of  the  Blacks  we  never  thought  Avell ;  and  all  that  AA'e 
have  since  noticed  confirms  our  mifavourable  oi)inion.  A 
vast  majority  Avere  bred  from  Buff  and  White  birds,  and 
rarely  has  a  pen  been  exhibited  AA'ithout  glaring  evidence  of 
their  shortcomings. 

A  comliinalion  of  excellence,  and  aptitude  for  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  different  poultry-keepers,  is  unfairly  sought  in 


a  single  breed.  If  an  extensive  range  is  impossible;  if  Ioav 
fences  can  alone  be  interposed  between  foAvls  and  forbidden 
precincts,  the  Shanghae  may  ask  for  admission,  and  Avill 
ftifil  the  requirements  of  his  owner  better  than  other 
breeds.  The  siqAply  of  eggs  Avill  not  be  so  numerous  as 
Avhere  Spanish,  llamburghs,  or  the  other  non-sitters  are 
kept  in  a  proper  range,  and  tlie  chicken  will  not  have  their 
merits  on  the  table  so  highly  estimated  us  those  of  Dorkings 
or  the  Game  I'oaa'Is.  But  still,  eggs,  in  fair  munbers,  and  at 
a  season,  moreover,  Avhen  they  are  most  valuable,  Avill  be  ; 
forthcoming,  and  an  amount  of  food  in  the  chicken,  Avhich,  j 
if  it  be  Avanting  in  comparison  Avith  the  flesh  of  some  other  ' 
races,  is,  at  least,  of  average  merit  Avith  the  ordinary  supplies  j 
of  most  markets.  Where  fowls  for  the  table  are  re(iuired,  | 
and  Shanghaes  are  the  birds  to  Avhich  choice  is  limited,  a 
decided  advantage  may  be  gained  by  placing  a  Dorking  cock 
Avith  Shanghae  hens.  A  single  bird  can  usually  be  kept 
Avithin  bounds,  and  a  very  superficial  observer  may  readily 
satisfy  himself,  that  it  is  the  ligure  of  the  male  Shanghae 
that  is  most  in  fault,  Avhich  such  an  arrangement  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  rectify.  In  giving  such  advice,  we  must  not, 
however,  forget  to  enjoin,  that  every  individual  so  descended 
must  ruthlessly  be  cousignetl  to  execution. 

Of  Grey  Shanghaes,  by  some  termed  “  Rrahma  Pootras,” 
our  opinion  remains  unchanged.  Many  have  been  bred 
by  us,  and  their  habits  and  character,  botli  as  chicken  ami 
adults,  have  been  closely  studied,  but  Avithout  discovering 
any  one  i)articular  in  Avhich  evidence  of  distinct  speciality 
from  the  Shanghaes  could  be  recognised.  On  the  contrary,  | 
indeed,  such  investigations  have  very  fully  confirmed  our  i 
earliest  impressions  of  their  being  one  and  the  same  Avith 
the  latter. 

The  darkly-pencilled  specimens,  Avith  i)ea  combs,  appear 
to  have  the  preference  ;  but  this  must  be  regarded  simply 
as  a  matter  of  taste ;  and,  indeed,  eA'en  Avhen  vieAved  in  tins 
light,  our  selection  Avould  decidedly  rest  Avith  the  lighter 
birds,  Avhere  the  white  is  of  so  rich  a  tone,  and  the  hackle 
so  delicately  marked. — W. 


WANDERINGS  AFTER  THE  SUITABLE. 

I  believe  I  have  had  a  “  go"  at  all  the  various  races  of 
poultry;  ducks,  geese,  and  turkey s,  excepted.  No  one  has 
liad  more  time,  or  less  money,  to  bestoAV  on  this  emulatory 
science  than  myself,  Avhich  seized  me  some  years  since 
Avhilst  staying  in  a  city  AvestAvard.  The  thin  edge  of  the 
Avedge  Avas  introduced  by  my  purchasing  some  half-dozen 
blue  Aliuorens  (plentiful  as  blackberries  in  this  neighborn’- 
hood)  for  2s.  each,  to  secure  fresh  eggs  for  breakfast. 
SomchoAV  or  other,  they  did  not  lay  to  my  satisfaction,  and 
UAvay  they  Avent  to  an  old  Avonuin  in  exchange  for  some  1 
splendid  Alaluys.  These  got  their  discharge,  as  also  some  i 
Borldnys,  in  very  quick  time,  as  kinds  requiring  more  range  ; 
than  my  yard,  and  as  manifestly  bad  layers.  : 

My  relations  being  great  sportsmen,  and  knoAving  some-  | 
thing  of  the  Game  in  their  native  freedom,  they  induced  me 
to  patronise  them  ;  and  as  their  habits  are  identical,  I  shall 
not  particularise  minutia).  I  found  them  hardy,  good  layers, 
but  so  abominably  restless,  that  after  netting  the  Avails,  and 
stopping  every  aperture  to  secure  them,  Avithout  avail,  I 
restored  them  to  their  pristine  farm,  not  Avithout  improving 
them  greatly. 

A  Poultry  ShoAV  being  lield  in  this  city,  I  went  prepared  1 
to  purchase  a  iien  of  bii’ds,  and  fixed  on  one,  viz.,  Gold- 
spanyled  Ilamburyhs.  Very  likely,  my  knoAvledgc  of  the 
Game  kinds  alloAved  me  to  select  a  good  one,  as  Avell  as  to 
please  the  ladies  (for  they  Avere  lovely  birds).  I  ke£it  them  \ 
tAvo  summers,  and  Avhether  they  were  old  or  not,  I  cannot  say;  ; 
but  they  Avere  bad  layers,  and  tendeiv  I  gained  my  first  i 
prize  Avith  them,  and  found  them,  as  you  justly  describe,  a  \ 
complete  aviary  bird.  , 

Then  came  the  other  varieties  of  Ilamburyhs,  Silver  and  ' 
Golden.  I  certainly  prefer  the  properties  of  ihe  Silver-  j 
pencilled  Ilamburyhs ;  but  no  bird  AAith  a  Avhite  feather  can 
be  kept  for  shoAv  puiqtoses  in  a  city,  as  the  soot  and  smoke  ' 
iudellibly  stains  them. 

Next,  the  Polands  occupied  my  pens.  They  are  very  like 
in  their  habits  the  Hambm'ghs — restless,  lay  late,  and  give 
up  early. 
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And  now  comes  the  gist  of  my  letter.  During  these 
I  transitions  of  fancy,  1  certainly  got  experience,  and  lost 
money  and  patience.  But  then  there  was  a  good  time 
!  coming;”  for  an  amateur,  taking  avast  fancy  for  some  birds 
of  mine,  exchanged  for  White-faced /S/iwo'.s/o  These,  during 
!  the  summer,  gave  me  lots  of  eggs,  and  of  enormous  si/.e ; 
hut  the  winter’s  cold  destroyed  the  best  hen,  and  neither  of 
the  others  looked  as  before.  I  was  otfered  as  much  as  they 
cost  me,  and  I  sold  them  :  in  ti'uth,  I  got  afraid  of  their 
being  too  delicate. 

After  all  these  changes,  the  main  question  is.  What  binls 
arc  best  adapted,  by  their  habits  and  usefulness,  to  tlie 
reiiuiremeuts  of  a  person  having  a  moderately-sized  stable- 
yard  in  a  city,  we  will  say  some  sixteen  feet  square  ?  The 
Cochins  are  invaluable  as  winter  layers,  and  contineraont  in 
no  degree  alters  their  virtues  as  egg  producers ;  but  the 
horrid  howl  of  the  male  bird  makes  their  presence  in  a  city 
rather  objectionable  (this  is  a  drawback).  Well,  now,  if 
your  Cochin  cock  will  not  allow  the  neighbours  poac(i  and 
quiet,  get  rid  of  him  ;  keep  the  hens  by  all  means,  and  take 
to  another  quiet,  homely  sort.  Not  the  Bnnlants :  they  will  not 
do ;  not  tho  Snllnn,  the  Chittiujoiuj,  nor  Ftarmi<inn  ;  but  my  first 
love,  the  blue,  now  called  Andalusian.  These  I  have  found 
to  be,  when  nicely  bred,  a  prolific  as  well  as  a  handsome 
bird;  and,  indeed,  I  hope  next  season  to  rear  birds  of  very 
large  size,  and  as  spangly  as  a  Hamburgh.  And  hero  1 
take  my  stand  amid  the  Cochin  and  Andalusian ;  the  latter, 
hardy,  handsome,  contented,  and  prolific;  and  the  former, 
too  well  known  to  be  descanted  on. 

And,  as  a.  finale,  will  any  one  tell  me  all  about  an  Andalu¬ 
sian,  Ac.  ?  And  when  he  bargains  for  birds  from  a  distant 
stranger,  how  he  manages  to  transact  business  ?  I  should 
like  to  know  the  fixed  rule;  it  is  an  important  ^loint  i  ! — 
W.  II. 


DORCHESTER  POUI/J’RY  SHOW. 

If  any  proof  were  necessary  of  the  real  utility  of  the 
poultry  movement,  and  if  such  were  demanded,  we  might 
triumphantly  point  to  the  manifest  improvement  in  all 
classes  of  fowls  sent  for  exhibition ;  and  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  present  at  the  above  Show  would  be 
witnesses  in  favour  of  our  assertion,  when  Ave  say,  that  tliere 
never  was  an  exhibition  Avhei-e  inferior  birds  were  so  few: 
almost  every  class  was  a  task  to  judge,  and  much  encou¬ 
ragement  is  atibrded  to  amateurs  by  the  fact,  that  the  prizes 
and  pieces  of  plate  went  to  all  parts  of  tlie  kingdom.  There 
were  thirteen  of  tho  latter  given  for  competition,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  money  prizes  ;  it  is,  therefore,  no  marvel  if 
the  best  birds  and  best  names  appeared  in  the  arena. 

Tiie  agriculturists  of  Dorsetsbiro  set  an  example  worthy 
of  imitation  by  their  brethren,  in  the  interest  they  take  in 
their  poultry,  and  in  their  attendance  at  the  ShoAv,  where  so 
much  real  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired  on  the  subject.  In 
a  farm-yard,  much  tliat  is  picked  up  by  poultry  would  other¬ 
wise  be  wasted,  or  turn  to  no  account ;  and  although  many 
may  not  feel  disposed  to  study  the  nicer  points  of  some 
breeds,  or  to  make  fowds  a  first  consideration,  yet,  if  the 
same  can  be  said  of  the  occupants  of  the  yard  and  pond,  as 
may  be  of  the  fitld  or  stall,  that  by  carefully  selecting  the 
breed,  the  same  quantity  of  food  may  bo  made  to  produce  at 
least  a  third  more  than  it  will  if  given  to  inferior  animals; 
then,  Ave  think,  everybody  interested  in  a  farm  shoubl  visit  a 
Poultry  ShoAV,  and  consider  it  as  a  book  from  Avhioh  valuable 
information  might  be  gleaned.  Let  us,  for  instance,  take 
the  leastti'oublesome  of  all  poultiy — Ducks  and  Geeso.  For¬ 
merly,  in  moderate  condition,  the  former  of  tho  Aylesbury 
breed  Avere  considered  good  if  they  AA^eighed  each,  and 

the  latter  16  tbs.  Now,  Mr.  Davies  shoAved  six  ducks  Avhich 
Aveighed  45  11)S.,  and  two  geese  dfilbs.  Mrs.  TI.  Fookes,  Avho 
took  the  second  i>rize  for  geese,  Avith  capital  birds,  showed 
a  hen  turkey  Aveighing  18  tits.  Those  remarks  are  useful,  if 
the  subjects  of  them  are  only  considered  as  articles  of  food  ; 
but  if  intended  for  market,  Avhether  sold  by  AA'cight  or  not, 

I  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  such  additions  to  bulk  must 
greatly  add  to  value. 

We  will  noAV  take  a  short  revicAV  of  the  birds  exhibited  in 
the  different  classes. 

There  Avere  eleven  pens  of  old  Spanish,  very  good  birds. 


Tlie  first  prize  and  the  piece  of  plate  Avere  taken  by  Mr. 
Davies  ;  the  second  Avent  to  IMi-.  I’lummer.  In  chicken, 
Mr.  Lock'  took  the  first,  and  Mr.  Plummer  the  second. 

Tho  adult  Itorldnijs  v/ei'Q  excellent;  but  most  of  them 
very  deep  in  moult.  Mrs.  11.  Fookes  took  the  first  prize, 
and  the  cup  ;  the  second  Avas  aAvarded  to  iMr.  Davies. 

We  have  seldom  seen  so  good  a  display  of  Dorking  chicken, 
and  the  comjietition  Avas  so  close,  it  might  almost  be  termed 
“  a  dead  heat "  betAveen  the  first  and  second  pens.  T’liey 
Avere  awarded  to  Messrs.  Loder  and  Davies. 

The  adult  White  Dorkings,  like  their  coloured  name¬ 
sakes,  Avere  very  ragged,  some  almost  naked.  Sir.  Symonds 
took  the  first  prize.  The  chicken  made  ample  amemls,  and 
a  class  of  lAnusnal  merit  deserved  richly  many  high  com¬ 
mendations.  JMrs.  Mills  took  first;  Mr.  Bone  second. 

Wo  alAvays  expect  superior  Buff  and  Cinnamon  Cochins 
in  Dorsetshire,  and  Ave  were  not  disappointed.  IMr.  Crane 
took  the  first  piize  and  cup  for  his  adtdt  pen,  hard  run  by 
Mr.  Steggall.  Tho  chicken  Avore  capital,  so  I'ar  as  the 
pullets  Avere  concerned ;  but  there  is  a  great  falling  off  in 
the  quality  of  tlie  young  cocks.  Mr.  Steggall  took  first;  Mr. 
George  Gilbert  second. 

Lord  de  Blaipiii'e  took  first  prize  AA’ith  a  very  good  pen  of 
Grouse  birds. 

The  Wliite  Cochin  chicken  Avere  good.  Tho  prizes  Avent 
to  Messrs.  Bodbard  and  Gandy. 

Brahma  Pootras  Avere  a  neAV  introduction  to  the  Dor¬ 
chester  ShoAv  ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  brought  tAventy-three 
pens.  Two  first  prizes  and  the  cup  Avere  gained  by  Mr. 
Davies,  and'  a  first  and  tAvo  seconds  by  filr.  Devenisli.  Mr. 
Manlield  shoAved  good  A/i(/ay,s,  as  usual;  hut  in  the  adult 
class  lie  Avas  second  to  Mr.  Buncombe.  He  took  all  the 
other  prizes. 

There  Avere  some  pens  of  Game  disqu.alified  for  legs  of 
divers  colours  ;  but  good  birds  Avere  plenty.  Messrs.  Crane, 
Ensor  (4),  and  Manfield,  had  the  first  luize  ;  and  Messrs. 
Mousey  (2),  Ensor,  and  MeAv,  the  second.  Mr.  JManlleld 
gained  the  piece  of  plate. 

The  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowes  took  first  and  second  for  Golden- 
spangled  Ilamhurghs ;  and  Mrs.  H.  Fookes  one  second. 
We  Avere  sorry  to  see  some  hen-tailed  cocks  exhibited  in  these 
classes.  Of  the  four  prizes  in  Silver-iiencilled,  Mr.  Botham 
took  one  first,  and  Mr.  W.  Symonds,  jun.,  all  the  others. 
Need  Ave  add,  he  took  the  cup. 

Tho  first  prize  for  Golden- pencilled  Avere  taken  by  IMrs. 
Mills  and  Mr.  Mcav;  both  the  second  by  Mr.  Manfield. 
They  Avero  capital  birds,  and  Mrs.  IMills  gained  the  plate. 

Mr.  Botham  Avas  first,  and  Messrs.  Mcav  and  Henning 
second,  in  Silver-pencilled  Hamburghs. 

Tho  Golden  Polands  Avere  not  sti'oug  either  in  numbers  or 
quality.  Mrs.  Mills  and  Mr.  Symonds  took  the  prizes. 
Mr.  EdAvards  Avas  successful,  and  had  the  cup  for  his  black 
Avith  Avhite  topknots.  The  Silver  Avere  very  good,  and  the 
prizes  in  these  classes  Avere  aAA'arded,  the  first  to  IMrs.  IMills, 
IMessrs.  EdAvards  (3)  and  Symonds;  second,  to  Mrs.  Mills, 
IMessrs.  Edivards  and  Symonds. 

There  Avas  an  excellent  display  of  Bantams  of  CA'ery  sort. 
Mr.  Goodenough  gained  tho  cup.  Other  fii'st  prizes  Avent 
to  Messrs.  Leno  and  Saunders ;  second  to  Messrs.  Cooper, 
I/eno,  and  Moav. 

Our  report  will  be  almost  a  continued  panegyric;  but  Ave 
are  bound  to  say  we  never  saAV  the  Geese  equalled.  Mr. 
Davies  took  first  Avith  a  pen  weighing  39  tbs.  tAvo  birds ;  and 
Mrs.  Fookes  the  second,  Avith  a  pair  that  Aveighed  38  tbs. 

The  Aylesbury  Pucks  were  still  belter,  and  avo  must  think 
they  have  almost  reached  perfection.  Mr.  Davies  took  both 
prizes  Avith  six  ducks  weighing  4.6  tbs,  Tho  Jtouens  are 
keeping  jiace  Avith  them,  and  Messrs.  Goodenough  and 
Crane  took  the  prizes.  Messrs.  Crane  and  Dale  Avere  suc¬ 
cessful  in  (he  other  varieties. 

There  Avas  a  cup  ofiei’ed  for  the  best  Cochin  cock,  bred  in 
the  county  of  Dorset,  and  this  Avas  gained  by  Mr.  W.  Man- 
field.  Another,  for  tho  best  Dorking  cook,  by  Mr.  Henning. 
One  for  the  Iavo  best  pens  of  Ducks,  Aylesbury  and  Rouen, 
by  the  Rev.  T.  L.  FelloAves. 

We  feel  Ave  have  hardly  done  justice  to  this  unusually 
good  ShoAV ;  but  Ave  should  tire  our  readers  if  Ave  enume¬ 
rated  everything  Avorthy  of  notice. 

The  indefatigable  secret.ary,  filr.  AndrcAvs,  was,  as  usual, 
untiring,  and  successful  in  his  cflbrts  to  render  the  exhibition 
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!  both  pleasing  and  comfortable,  and  the  hearty  expressions 
!  of  good  will  tendered  to  him  by  all,  while  they  must  liave 
been  highly  gratifying,  were  an  earnest  of  continued  support. 

The  Judges  were  H.  Hinxman,  Esq.,  Durriford,  Salis¬ 
bury;  E.  Hewitt.  Esq.,  Birmingham;  and  Mr.  Baily, 
London. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

{From  the  Midland  Counties  Herald.) 

The  forthcoming  Show  will  be  the  seventh  held  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Society;  and  while  in  former  years  we 
liave  had  the  gratification  to  congratulate  its  iiromoters — 
and  no  less  the  exhibitors  in  all  departments — upon  the 
increasing  excellence  of  the  distday  from  year  to  year, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  the  Meeting  in 
December  next  will  give  less  satisfactory  proofs  of  progress. 

The  Prize  Lists  for  Domestic  Poultry  afford  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  Council  are  determined  to  maintain  this 
part  of  their  Show  in  the  high  position  which  it  has  reached, 
and  to  deal  liberally  with  the  exhibitors.  Comparing  the  lists 
of  1854  and  1805,  we  find  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
gross  amount  offered  for  prizes  this  year,  as  compared  with 
the  last,  of  TO!)  8s. ;  the  totals,  exclusive  of  extra  classes, 
cottagers’  prizes,  &c.,  being  A‘:382  2s.  in  1851,  and  i,T51  10s. 
in  1855.  This  increase  has  been  disposed  of  partly  in  the 
substitution  of  Silver  Cups,  of  the  value  of  ten  guineas  each, 
for  vases  of  the  value  of  seven  guineas.  Nine  of  these  cups 
are  offered  this  year,  namely,  for  the  best  pen  of  Pencilled 
Hamburgh,  Spangled  Hamburgh,  Polish,  Spanish,  Dorking, 
Cochin-China,  Game,  and  Gold  or  Silver  Bantams  ;  and  for 
the  best  four  pens  of  Pigeons  of  different  varieties,  to  be 
exhibited  specially  for  this  j)rize.  Tlie  addition  of  the  Ban¬ 
tams  and  Pigeons  to  the  list  for  extra  distinctions  has  been 
most  favourably  received  by  amateurs  ;  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  entries  of  Pigeons  wilt,  in  consequence,  be  greatly 
increased  in  number,  and  that  a  finer  collection  will  be  t 
brought  together  than  on  any  previous  occasion  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Ottlcy,  the  medallist,  also  offers  a  gold  medal, 
value  ten  ijuineas,  for  the  best  pen  of  Polish  Eowls,  to  be 
selected  from  alt  the  classes  of  this  beautiful  variety;  and  the 
fortunate  winner  of  the  medal  will  also  carry  off  one  of  the 
Silver  Cups — two  distinctions  greatly  exceeding  in  value  any 
prize  which  has  been  hertofore  offered  for  competition.  A 
second  class  has  this  year  been  added  for  Geese,  the  first 
being  devoted  to  whites,  and  the  other  to  grey  and  mottled  birds 
I  — a  division  which  the  experience  of  the  last  Show  proved  to 
be  absolutely  necessary.  Another  change  has  been  made,  i 
which  will  certainly  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  sales  of  Poultry  I 
— a  matter  of  much  importance  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  j 
i  success  of  these  meetings.  It  is  explained  as  follows  in  the  | 
j  Prize  Sheet: — “  The  Council  have  determined,  in  order  to  en-  ! 
I  courage  the  sales  of  Poultry  as  much  as  possible,  to  permit  ( 

I  the  division  of  the  birds  in  each  pen,  so  far  as  to  allow  of  the 
j  cock,  or  the  three  hens,  being  sold  to  different  persons. 

'  The  price  of  the  cock,  and  of  the  three  hens,  separately, 

;  must  1)0  stated  upon  the  certificate  of  entry,  in  accordance 
!  witli  the  instructions  issued  therewitli.”  Since  the  1‘rize 
:  Lists  were  published,  in  Eebruary  last,  attention  has  been 
I  drawn  to  tlie  fact  that  no  authoi’ity  is  given  to  the  Judges  of 
'  Poultry  to  decide  upon  the  correctness  or  otherwise  of  the 
ages  of  fowls,  as  entered  in  the  certificates;  and  this  subject 
j  was  brought  hefora  the  General  Purposes  Committee,  at  a 
j  meeting  held  on  Tliursday  last,  wheji  the  subjoined  resolution 
j  was  unanimously  adopted  : — “  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
.Judges  of  I’oultry  to  take  into  consideration  the  ages  of  the 
fowls  sent  for  competition,  as  set  forth  from  the  certi-  ! 
ficates  in  the  books  prepared  for  their  guidance;  and  if 
perfectly  satisfied  that  in  any  case  the  ago  has  been  incor¬ 
rectly  stated,  to  disqualify  such  fowls.  And  that  no  apjioals 
-  from  the  decisions  of  the  Judges  shall  be  entertained,  either 
with  regard  to  disqualifications  on  account  of  age,  or  in 
1  consequence  of  tlie  entries  having  been  made  in  a  wrong 
'  class,  or  upon  any  other  grounds  whatsoever.”  This  regnla- 
tion  will  assimilate  the  practice  in  the  Poultry  Show  with 
I  that  which  has  been  in  operation  fi’om  the  comniencenient 
j  with  regard  to  Stock  ;  and  although  we  have  no  grounds  for 
1  Buspocting  that  any  misreproaontations  are  contemplated  or 
will  b9  made,  it  waa  uec-essary  that  the  Judges  shnuld  bo 


armed  with  power  to  deal  with  and  cheek  any  possible 
irregularities  in  an  essential  particular.  We  shall  give 
further  particulars  next  week. 

N.B. — The  entries  close  on  the  10th  of  this  month. 


PIGEONS  AT  THE  ANERLEY  POULTRY  SHOW. 

In  your  impression  of  the  10th  ult.  your  correspondent, 
“  Mr.  B.  P.  Beent,”  gives  me  credit,  in  part  ,for  my  remarks, 
some  three  weeks  since,  on  the  above  subject ;  but  ditters 
with  me  in  the  most  essential  point,  that  of  the  Judge’s 
decision ;  inasmuch,  as  he  considers  Mr.  Eaton’s  jrens  all 
contained  high  fancy  birds,  viz..  Carriers,  Pouters,  Almonds 
and  Black  Mottles.  I  admit  (according  to  the  entry)  they 
were  high  fancy  birds  by  name,  but  by  name  only ;  as  I  beg 
to  inform  Mr.  B.  P.  Brent,  for  his  future  guidance,  that  the 
pen  of  birds,  which  he  calls  Carriers,  were  nothing  more 
than  inferior  Horsemen  ;  and  those  termed  by  him  Black 
Mottles  (at  any  rate,  the  cock  bird),  was  what  any  expe¬ 
rienced  fancier  would  designate  a  Griggle  or  Splash  (cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  Mottle) ;  and  I  still  maintain,  that  as  there  were 
other  birds  exhibited  which  were  far  superior  of  their  land 
to  those  abovementioned,  they  were  most  certainly  fairly 
entitled  to  the  award.  Had  the  Committee  specified  that 
four  pens  of  birds,  similar  to  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Eaton, 
were  to  be  shown  for  the  cup,  the  Judge  could  have  given 
no  other  decision  than  that  which  he  arrived  at ;  but  as  the 
Committee  offered  the  prize  for  the  best  four  pens  o/'  any 
varieties,  it  is  quite  clear  it  was  the  province  of  the  Judge  to 
award  it  to  the  best  four  jiair  of  birds  of  their  respective 
kinds,  be  they  what  they  might. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  there  were  several  gentlemen 
present  (one  of  whom  has  been  a  fancier  for  the  last  fifty 
years)  who  are  quite  willing  to  bear  testimony  to  what  I 
have  stated. — Jones  Peecivael. 

[We  think  all  the  good  that  can  be  hoped  for  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  is  attained,  and  it  had  better  cease. — En.  C.  G.] 


SPANISH  AND  PfJLAND  EOWLS. 

Yotje  correspondent  “  Senex”  fancies  lie  sees  a  loop-hole 
in  the  communication  of  “  W.,”  and,  therefore,  has  a  shot  at 
him.  Will  you  allow  me  to  have  a  shot  at  each  of  them  ? 

I  agree  with  “  Senex  ”  tha  t  Minorcas,  so  called,  are  but  ill- 
bred  Spanish  ;  but  I  must  differ  entirely  with  him  respect¬ 
ing  his  assertion,  that  it  is  “  unquestionable  that  in  every 
brood,  or  even  from  the  best  parents,  there  will  bo  almost 
as  many  red  as  white  faced,  or,  at  least,  very  partially  white.” 
I  should  at  once  come  to  the  conclusion  that  “  Senex”  cannot 
liave  lieen  a  great  breeder  of  Spanish  fowls,  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  they  cannot  have  been  bred  from  the  best  parents;  my 
experience  so  totally  denies  the  fact.  Eor  some  years  past, 
I  have  annually  bred  a  large  number  of  Spanish  chicken, 
and  I  have  not,  in  any  instance,  bred  what  would  be  termed 
a  red-faced  bird,  ami  such  as  are  usually  called  IMinorcas, 
from  birds  possessing  any  merit  whatever  as  exhibition 
birds.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  all  the  chicken  are  not  of 
equal  merit,  and  that  many  may  be  produced  from  first- 
class  birds  which  would  be  useless  to  exhibitors ;  but  the 
parent  stock  must  be  poor,  indeed,  when  the  stock  produced 
have  “  red  or  very  partially  white  faces.”  I  have  now  a 
great  number  of  Spanish  chicken,  which  are  the  produce  of 
my  own  stock,  and  from  which  no  inferior  bird  has  yet  been 
withdrawn,  and  I  cannot  find  one  chick  whicli  would  come 
under  the  tonn  “red-faced,”  tho.ugh  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as 
to  believe  that  all  will  be  as  thoroughly  white  around  the 
eye  as  to  make  what  arc  termed  first-class  stock. 

And  now  let  me  just  add  one  word  to  “  W.”  as  regards 
the  character  of  J'o/rt/nA,  which  he  states  are  belter  suited 
to  the  aviary  than  the  purposes  of  economy.  They  arc, 
and  have  heen,  proverbi.ally  good  layers,  which  jioint  is  the 
greatest  desideratum  for  parties  who  wish  to  make  poultry 
remunerative,  without  regal’d  to  fancy.  I  keep  a  large  num- 
her  of  this  class  of  birds,  and  find  they  jiroducc  quite  above 
the  average  f|uaiUity  of  eggs, — Oj^e  in  the  IUjsO, 
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THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

(\Vc  shall  be  much  obliged  by  any  of  our  readers 
sending  us  approved  receipts  in  cookery,  hints  for  house¬ 
hold  management,  or  any  other  domestic  utilities,  for 
insertion  in  this  department  of  our  columns.) 

This  being  a  period  of  the  year  wiien  Appees  are  be¬ 
coming  ripe,  and  tliey  are  within  the  means  of  every 
cottager  to  procure,  their  importance  as  an  article  of  food 
cannot  be  too  well  known.  I  have  often  noticed,  with  sur¬ 
prise,  that  even  a  baked  Apple,  in  a  labourer’s  cottage,  either 
for  supper  or  dinner,  is  hardly  known  in  this  country  ;  in  the 
South  of  Europe  they  are  in  common  use;  and  even  in  the 
northern  countries,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  tliough 
not  so  fine  as  in  the  south,  arc  often  to  be  found  on  tlie 
tables  of  the  wealthy,  as  the  evening’s  repast.  I  cannot 
more  forcibly  explain  the  relative  qualities  of  this  fruit,  than 
bj’  translating  the  remarks  of  a  well-known  author  on  the 
digestive  qualities  of  food.  He  remarks,  that  Apples  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  sugar,  mucilage,  and  starch,  in  wliich 
are  combined  those  acids  and  aromatic  principles,  which,  to 
persons  in  the  habit  of  eating  animal  food,  tend  to  prevent 
its  putrefactive  tendencies,  and  act  as  refrigerent  tonics,  and 
antiseptics,  and  tend  greatly  to  promote  digestion.  To  those 
constitutions  having  a  tendency  to  gout,  a  walk  of  half-an- 
hour  before  breakfast,  and  the  mastication  of  a  good 
Ripston  Pippin,  would  materially  aid  in  preventing  it. 
i  I  will  now  add  a  few  recipes,  which,  perhaps,  may  not  be 
novel  to  some  of  your  readers,  but  as  they  are  not  common 
in  cookery  books,  may  be  of  service  to  a  few  of  them. 

I  will  begin  with  a  dish  I  had  this  day  ;  what  name  to  give 
it,  I  do  not  know.  If  the  gallant  “  Chef  de  Cuisine,”  who 
dates  his  letter  to  the  Times  from  the  “  Guards  Camp  before 
Sebastopol,”  was  at  my  elbow,  he  might  find  as  beautiful 
a  name  as  the  dish  is  in  appearance. 

Roil  one  pound  of  Patna  rice  (well  washed)  in  plenty  of 
water;  when  well  boiled,  but  not  too  much,  add  one  ounce  of 
butter,  and  stir  it  round,  then  add  one  tablcspoonfiil  of 
sugar ;  the  rice  should  not  Ite  boiled  in  moi'e  water  than 
it  will  consume.  Peal  and  slice  six  Apples,  take  out  tlic 
core  and  pips,  put  them  in  a  stew-iian  with  six  slices  of 
Beetroot,  and  a  pint  of  water ;  stew  until  all  is  tender,  masli 
them  up  witli  a  little  butter  and  sugar.  The  Beetroot  ought 
to  have  given  a  nice  pink  colour  to  tlie  Apples,  and  im¬ 
proved  the  flavour.  Wlien  dono,ijlace  the  rice  which  is  ready 
on  a  dish,  form  a  well  or  hole  in  the  midst  of  the  rice,  in 
which  place  the  Apple  ;  have  ready  a  small  quantity  of  sauce 
made  with  a  little  cream,  butter,  and  sugai’,  which  pour  over 
the  rice,  and  serve. 

Stewed  Red  Cabbage  and  Apples. — Well  wash  and  cut 
up  a  good-sized  Red  Cabbage ;  peel  its  weight  of  Apples, 
slice  and  take  out  the  cores,  put  them  into  a  stew-pan,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  piece  of  hutter  and  very  little  water;  in  lieu 
of  butter,  a  piece  of  bacon  ;  stew  them  gently  by  tlie  side  of 
the  lire  until  quite  tender ;  stir  and  mix  well  together, 
season  witli  pepper  and  salt,  and  serve  either  under  roast 
pork,  or  pork  chops,  or  warm  a  piece  of  pork,  previously 
cooked,  in  the  stewpan  with  it,  and  serve. 

Sausage,  Apple,  and  Onion  Pudding. — Line  a  pudding- 
bason  with  some  pudding  paste  in  the  usual  way  to  make 
a  moat  pudding  ;  place  on  the  bottom  a  layer  of  slices  of 
Apples,  iialf-an-inch  in  thickness,  then  a  layer  of  sausage- 
meat,  tlien  one  of  slices  of  Onions — Spanish  are  preferred- 
then  Apples,  sausage-meat,  and  Onions,  until  the  bason  is 
full ;  season  with  pepper  and  salt  between  each  layer,  cover 
over,  and  tie  up  in  a  cloth,  and  boil;  tlio  time  will  be  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  size. 

Apple  Jelly. — In  your  paper  of  tlie  Kith  of  October, 
you  mention  a  good  Apple  Jelly.  I  have  tried  it,  ami  found 
it  excellent ;  but  I  would,  instead  of  using  so  much  sugar, 
use  the  sweet  Apple,  and  to  every  pint  of  syrup  add  half-an- 
ounce  of  gelatine,  and  then  you  obtain  a  beautiful  jelly ;  or 
put  it  into  shallow  tins  and  dry  it,  and  an  pitceljent  ju- 
,jubo  is  produced,— G.  W. 
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Prices  remain  the  same  as  last  week,  and  there  is  still  an  abundant 
supply  of  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Flowers.  Jersey  Chuu- 
montels  have  arrived,  many  of  them  now  in  condition  for  use;  and 
samples  of  Newtown  Pippins,  from  America,  have  been  submitted  to 
buyers.  Grapes  are  still  very  plentiful.  Pears  and  Ajiples  abundant. 


FRUIT, 


bushel . 

2s.  to 

48. 

,,  dessert  .... 

4s.  ,, 

6s. 

Pears  . 

48.  „ 

Ss. 

Peaches,  per  doz . 

68.  „ 

8s. 

Nectarines,  ner  doz.. . 

2s.  „ 

38. 

Plums,  per  sieve  .... 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. . . 

48.  ,, 

8s. 

43.  „ 

Gs. 

Grapes,  per  lb . 

Foreign  Melons,  each 

Is.  ,, 

68. 

2s.  ,, 

Gs. 

Figs . 

Gooseberries,  per  qt. 

— 

Currants . 

Raspberries  . 

Strawberries, per  pottle 

Oranges,  per  100  .... 

48.  „ 

lOs. 

Lemons  . 

fis.  „ 

12s. 

Almonds,  per  lb . 

28.  ,, 

— 

Nuts,  P’ilberts,  per 
100  lbs . 

50s. 

GOs. 

,,  Cobs,  ditto  .. 

GOs.  ,, 

70s. 

,,  Barcelona,  per 
bushel . 

20s.  „ 

22s. 

Nuts,  Brazil,  \per 
bushel . 

I2s,  „ 

14s. 

Walnuts,  per  1000  .. 

9s.  „ 

12s. 

Chestnuts  . 

VEGETABLES. 


Cabbages,  per  doz.  .. 

gd.  to  Is. 

,,  Red,  per  doz. 

2s.  „  4s. 

Caulillowcrs,  per  doz. 

2s.  ,,  4s. 

Brocoli  . 

Is.  ,,  2s. 

Savoys . 

Greens,  per  dozen 
bunches . 

— 

2s.  3«. 

Spinach,  per  sieve. . . . 

Is.  ,,  2s. 

Beans . 

French  Beans,  per 

half  sieve 
Scarlet  Runners 


Is.  6d 


2s.  6d. 
33. 


Peas,  per  bushel  ....  3s.  ,,  53. 

Carrots,  per  bunch  . .  4d.  ,,  6d, 

Parsnips,  per  doz .  6d.  ,,  Qd. 

Beet,  per  doz . is.  ,,  Is.  6d- 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.  ..  Ss.  ,,  63. 
Turnips,  per  bunch  . .  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Onions,  young,  per 

bunch .  Id.  „  2d. 

Leeks,  per  bunch  .. ..  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Garlic,  per  lb .  6d.  ,,  8d. 

Shallots,  per  lb .  4d,  ,,  Gd. 

Horseradish,  per 

bundle  .  Is.  6d.  ,,  2s.  6d. 

Lettuce,  Cos,  per 

score  .  6d.  ,, 

,,  Cabbage....  6d. 

Endive,  per  score ....  Is.  ,, 

Celery,  per  bunch. ...  sL 
Radishes,  Turnip,  per 
dozen  bunches  ....  Is,  ,, 

Water  Cresses,  per 
dozen  bunches  ....  Gd, 

Small  Salad,  per 

punnet .  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Artichokes,  each  ....  3d,  ,,  Gd. 

Asparagus,  perbundle  - 

.Sea-kale,  per  punnet  - 

Rhubarb,  per  bundle 
Cucumbers,  each  ....  3d. 

Vegetable  Marrow, 

per  dozen  .  Gd. 

Tomatoes,  per  punnet  Is.  ,,  2s. 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle  Is.  Gd.  „ 


Is.  Gd. 
„  8d. 
Is.  Gd. 
„  is. 

Is.  Gd. 

»  9(1. 


8d. 


Is. 


HERBS. 

Basil,  per  bunch  .... 
Marjoram,  per  bunch 
Fennel,  per  bunch  . . 
Savory,  per  bunch  . . 
Thyme,  per  bunch  . . 
Parsley,  per  bunch  . . 
Mint,  per  bunch  .... 


4d.  to 
Gd.  „ 
2d.  „ 
2d.  ,, 
2(1.  „ 
2d.  „ 
2d. 


Gd. 

9d. 

3d. 

3d. 

3d. 

3d. 

4d, 


GRAIN  AND  SEED. 

Friday,  Nov.  2. — The  arrivals  have  not  greatly  increased  since  Wed- 
nesd.iy.  This  morning  the  change  to  dryer  weather  imparts  rather  a 
))ettcr  tone  to  the  Wheat  trade,  and  prices  are  fully  as  good  as  on  Mon¬ 
day.  The  finest  sorts  of  Barley  bring  quite  as  much,  but  otner  kinds  are 
very  slow.  Old  Oats  as  good.  New  Irisli  Black  Corn  does  not  sell.  In 
Beans,  Peas,  or  other  Grain,  there  is  no  cliange,  with  steady  quotations. 
The  arrivals  of  Seed  during  last  week,  although  moderate,  were  fully 
sulficient  to  satisfy  the  demand.  From  abroad  a  large  quantity  of 
Hcnipseed  was  reported,  and  found  a  ready  sale.  This  morning  there  is 
a  fair  amount  of  business  doing;  Canary  seed  brings  GGs,  to  GSs.  per 
quarter,  and  Linseed  is  fully  as  high.  Mustard  seeds  are  dull  at  present. 


WHEAT. 

Kent  and  Essex,  red, 

per  qr .  84s.  to  8G3. 

Ditto,  white  .  gus.  ,,  gts. 

Norfolk  and  Sudolk. .  78s.  ,,  80s. 

Dantzic  .  g2s.  ,,  94s. 

Rostock .  81s.  ,,  903. 

Odessa  .  73s.  ,,  7Gs. 

American  .  92s.  ,,  91s. 

BARLEY. 

Malting .  41s, 

Grinding  and  Distil¬ 
ling  .  .31s. 

Chevalier  .  oGs. 

OATS. 

Scotch,  feed  .  3l3. 

English  .  2G3. 

Irish  .  303. 

Dutch  Broo  .  293. 

Dnnish  .  tifls. 

Russian .  2Gs.  ,,  29s.  i 

BEANS, 

Harrow  . . 48s.  to  .50s. 

Pigeon  .  52u,  ,,  54s. 

I icki Is,  II  '|88» 


PEAS. 

Boiling,  per  qr .  53s. 

Common .  4:is. 

Grey .  488. 

Maple .  48s. 

SEEDS. 

Turnip,  White,  per 
bushel . 


to  5fis. 
,,  45s. 
„  .50s. 
,,  50s. 


1 

Swede . 

1 

Rape  . 

84s. 

86s. 

(0 

4.5s.  ; 

Linseed,  sowing,  qr. . 
,,  crushing  .. 

80s. 

84s. 

1 

3fis. 

70s. 

72s. 

yj 

Clover, English, redewt  60s. 

G8$. 

yy 

38s.  1 

,,  Foreign  do. 
,,  White . 

52s. 

578. 

1 

68s. 

7.8s. 

1 

Trefoil . 

288. 

32s. 

to 

36s..: 

Rye,  perqr . 

52s. 

S-ls. 

»» 

2/3.  1 

Tares  . 

463. 

52s. 

>» 

.32.S.  1 

Winter,  bushel  . .. . 

83. 

9s. 

>) 

303. 

Canary,  per  qr . 

Gts. 

728. 

yy 

33s.  ^ 

Hemp . 

5'ls. 

57s. 

Linseed  Cuke,  per 

ton .  to  ^12  lOs. 

Bane  Cake  ..  lOs.  ,,  at'G  I5a. 
ItKiiau  Corn  '175,  „  60», 
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HOPS. 

Borough  srAUKRT,  Friday,  Nov.  2. — Our  market  continues  in¬ 
active,  as  merchants  only  now  purchase  merely  for  their  daily  require¬ 
ments.  The  peculiar  state  of  the  IMoney  and  Corn  IMarkets  oiieratcs 
prejudicially  against  the  trade,  and  to  elfcet  sales  to  any  e.\tent  lower 
rales  are  snhmitted  to.  Mid.  and  East  Kent,  80s.  lUOs.  to  120s.  ; 
U'eald  of  Kents,  70s.  Sts.  to  (J5s. ;  Sussex  Pockets,  70s.  80.s.  to  94s, 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Clover,  1st  cut  per 

lIOs. 

vms. 

140s. 

Meailow  Hay,  new 
Ho wan  . 

958. 

80a. 

to 

120s. 

9ns. 

Clover,  new  . 

135s. 

straw,  flail . 

30a. 

3()S. 

Ditto,  2nd  cut  . . . . 

90s. 

»» 

140s. 

Ditto,  machine  .... 

28a. 

30s. 

Meadow  Hay . 

90s. 

n 

130s. 

POTATO. 

Southwark  Watersidk,  Oct.  29. — The  arrivals  during  the  week 
have  consisted  of  four  cargoes  of  Scotch  Regents  from  Fife,  and  liberal 
supplies  per  rail  from  the  Northern  counties  ;  best  qualities  have  sold 
freely,  but  secondary  kinds,  or  those  out  of  condition,  have  been  difficult 
to  dispose  of.  We  have  also  to  note  the  arrival  of  two  cargoes  of  Yorks 
this  morning.  Kent  and  Essex  Regents,  80s.  to  90s.  ;  ditto  Shaws,  SOs. 
to  Os.;  YoiA  Regents,  95s.  to  lOOs.  ;  Lincolnshire  Regents,  80s.  to 
853. ;  Wisbeach  and  Cambridge  Regents,  80s.  to  90s.  Bedford  Regents, 
Os, ;  ditto  Shaws,  Os.  to  Os. ;  Scotch  Regents  (East  Lothian),  85s.  to 
to  9O3.;  ditto  (Red  Mould),  903.  to  Os.;  ditto  ( Perth  and  Fife),  753.  to 
80s.;  ditto  (Diseased),  70s.;  Irish  Kemps  and  Clusters,  75s.;  ditto 
White  Rocks,  75s. 


MEAT. 

Beef,  inferior,  per  Blutton,  middling  Ss.  lOd.  to  4s.  4d. 

8lbs .  33.  4d.  to  3s.  8d.  '  Do.  prime  ....4s.  6d.  to  4s.  lOd. 

Do.  middling .  3s.  lOd.  to  4s.  |  Veal  .  3s.  lOd.  to  Is.  lod. 

Do.  prime  ....  4s.  2d.  to  4s.  4d.  Pork,  large .  3s.  8d.  to  4s, 

Mutton,  inferior  3s.  4d.  to  3s.  8d.  j  Ditto,  small...,  4s.  4d.  to  5s,  4d. 


POULTRY. 

There  has  been  an  ample  supply  of  everything  during  the  week,  with  a 
slight  improvement  in  demand.  Partridges  are  becoming  scarcer. 


Large  Fowls  4s.  6d.  to  6a.  6d.  each. 

Smaller  do .  3s.  tid.  to  4s.  ,, 

Chicken . 2s.  to  23.  Gd.  ,, 

Geese . 6s.  Gd.  to  7s.  Gd.  ,, 

Ducks  .  23.  Gd.  to  3s.  ,, 

Pheasants. .  3s.  3d.  to  3s.  Gd.  ,, 

Partridges  ....  2s.  to  23.  3d.  ,, 


Hares . 3s.  to  3a.  Gd.  each. 

Grouse....  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  3d.  ,, 

Turkeys....  Gs.  Od.  to 8s.  Od.  , 
Rabbits  ,.  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  5d.  ,, 

Wild  do .  lOd.  to  Is,  ,, 

Pigeons  . 8d.  to  9d.  ,, 


PROVISIONS. 


BUTTER.- 

-Cwt. 

CHRF5SE.- 

—Cwt. 

Dorset,  fine  . 

104s. 

to 

I08s. 

Cheshire,  fine  .... 

..  74s. 

to  908. 

Do.  middling . 

90s. 

96s.  i 

Gloucestershire,  dble.  70s. 

j»  /Ca. 

Fresh,  per  doz.  lbs. 

128. 

133. 

Ditto,  single . 

„  74s. 

Friesland  . 

938. 

100s. 

Somerset . 

„  76s. 

Kiel . 

943. 

963.  , 

Wilts,  loaf . 

„  78s. 

QR8. 

I02s.  1 

Waterford . . 

983. 

1023.  ; 

Ditto,  thin . 

,,  64s. 

Cork . 

983. 

102s. 

Ditto,  pines  . 

Limerick . 

928. 

)* 

963.  ' 

'  Berkeley,  thin  . . . . 

,,  GGs. 

Sligo  . 

i 

HAMS.- 

•Cwt. 

BACON.- 

Cwt. 

York,  new . 

to  90s. 

Wiltshire,  dried  .. 

80s. 

to 

84s. 

Westmoreland  .... 

..  7()s. 

,,  8Gs. 

Waterford . 

743. 

»» 

763.  , 

>  Irish . 

..  74s. 

„  843. 

BREAD. 

The  price  of  Bread  in  the  City  and  at  the  West  End  is  still  maintained 
at  lOd.  to  ll^d,  the  4lb.  loaf,  but  in  other  places  the  bakers  are  selling 
the  best  bread  at  9Ad.  the  4lb.  loaf,  while  in  the  cheap  neighbourhoods 
they  profess  to  sell  at  Sjd. 


WOOL 

Is.  2s.  to  Is.  3d. 


Down  Tegs  ... 

Ditto  Tegs  and 

Ewes  .  Is.  id.  to  Is.  2d. 

Half-bred  Hog¬ 
gets  .  Is.  3d.  to  la.  S^d. 

Do.  Wethers .  Is.  to  Is.  2d. 


Kent  fleeces  ..  Is.  id.  „  Is.  2d. 
Leicester  fleeces. .. .  Is.  ,,  la,  l^d. 

Long,  heavy  do .  lid.  to  Is. 

Combing  skins  ..  lOJd.  to  Is.  Id. 
Flannel  wool . .  is.  Id.  to  Is.  2Jd. 
Blanket  wool .  Gd.  to  lid. 


BARK. 

English  Bark,  per  load  of  45  cwt.,  14/.  10s.  to  16/.  ;  Mimosa,  0/.  to 
0/.  Os,;  and  Valonia.  12/,  lOs.  to  17/.  10s.  per  ton. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Anerley  Show.  —  We  have  received  about  half-a-dozen  letters 
relative  to  the  Protest  at  this  Show  ;  but  as  all  the  parties  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  being  heard,  we  now  must  leave  the  subject  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Committee. 


Boronia  sehrui.ata  (An  Ardent  Admirer),  —  You  will  find  that 
most  of  what  you  want  has  appeared  in  previous  volumes  ;  but  we  will 
sec  what  etm  be  done  for  you. 

Hoario’s  System  of  V^ine  Growing  (Chirurgicus). — We  will 
examine  the  matter  as  soon  as  we  can.  Correspondents  would  oblige 
by  referring  to  the  page  or  the  number,  it  will  often  save  much  trouble. 

Lucullia  GRATissiMA  (TlteophUiis) , — This  will  do  in  a  moderately 
warm  greenhouse.  We  think  there  was  an  article  on  the  sulject  some 
time  ago.  A  beautiful  plant  has  bloomed  well  for  years  in  the  large 
conservatory  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  at  Turnham  Green.  We  will 
think  the  matter  over.  You  may  winter  it  safely  in  a  greenhouse. 

Plants  for  a  Cool,  and  a  Warm,  Greenhouse  (G.  !•’.  TF.). — 
We  will  try  and  oblige  you,  but  such  infortnatiu?i  has  been  repeutedlii 
given. 

Keeping  a  Conservatory  gay  through  the  Year  (S.  D.).— 
Much  of  wh.it  you  want  appeared  lately;  but  we  will  contrive  soon  to 
meet  your  case. 

Exotics  (An  Old  Subscriber). — If  you  would  lookback  a  few  numbers, 
you  would  find  lists  of  plants  suitable  for  the  purpose  you  want.  You 
do  not  tell  us  where  you  wish  to  place  the  plants  when  in  bloom,  nor 
the  height  you  require  them,  though  Fuchsias  and  Geraniums  alone 
would  furnish  you  with  a  good  supply  ;  or  with  the  assistance  you  speak 
of.  You  could  have  Gesneras,  Gloxinias,  and  Achimenes,  only  the  latter 
would  require  to  be  kept  nearer  the  kitchen  lire  in  winter  than  the 
window,  in  severe  weather  at  night. 

Poultry  Food  (Subscriber).  —  Boiled  Rice  and  Barleymeal  we 
should  think  a  good  mixture  for  laying  hens  not  having  a  good  run. 
You  cannot  give  them  too  much  green  food.  We  will  enquire  if  there 
is  any  alteration  about  tbe  Birmingham  Show  admissions. 

Bottom-heat  (D.  H,). — A  greenhouse  flue  will  not  serve  your 
jmrpose.  When  such  a  flue  is  required  to  keep  out  frost,  bottom-heat 
IS  not  needed  ;  and  it  would  not  do  to  heat  the  flue  when  bottom- beat  is 
needed,  because  then  heat  is  not  required  to  keep  out  frost.  The  case 
for  cuttings,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Beaton,  will  be  explained  about  the  end 
of  next  January. 

Nut  Grove  (T.  H.  B,). — It  is  impossible  to  advise  without  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  place  and  requirements. 

Birmingham  Columbaeian  Society  (An  Old  Fancier), — We  have 
no  other  particulars. 

Thunbergias  (C.  H,  J.). — Apply  to  any  of  the  seedsmen  who  ad¬ 
vertise  in  our  columns. 

Caterpillar  on  Pear-trees  (Rusticus). — It  is  the  Slimy  Grub, 
frequently  mentioned  by  us.  Dust  the  trees  with  lime.  The  Gansels 
Bergamot  that  is  over  luxuriant  should  have  all  its  roots  cut  through  in 
a  semi-circle,  three  feet  from  the  stem. 

Hothouse  Vine  Culture  (J.  F.  H.). — Buy  the  Gardeners’  Monthly 
Volume,  “The  Vine  and  its  Culture.’’  It  is  published  by  Bohn. 
Price  2s. 

Fruit  Trees  (A  Subscriber,  NorthumberUmd). — You  do  not  say  how 
many,  or  what  sorts  of  fruit  trees  you  require.  For  your  situation, 
which  you  say  is  “  an  east  wall  sheltered  from  the  north,  two  miles  from 
the  sea,’’  we  would  recommend  the  following  -Pears — Jargonelle, 
Beurre  Biel,  Thompson’s,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Knight’s  Monarch, 
and  Doyenne  Gris.  Plums — Orleans,  Green  Gage,  Purple  Gage,  and 
Mimm’s.  Cherries — May  Duke,  Bigarreau,  IClton,  and  Morello. 

Pears  to  ripen  in  succession  (A  Subscriber). — Doyenne  d’ete. 
Summer  St.  Germain,  Jargonelle,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre 
d’Amanlis,  Jersey  Grutioli,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise, 
Beurre  Diet,  Gtout  Morceau,  Nelis  d’Hiaer,  Beurre  de  Ranee.  We  do 
not  recognise  the  Pear  you  mention,  by  the  description  you  have  given. 
Perhaps  it  is  Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  if  it  has  a  powerful  musky  flavor. 

Fruits  for  Shropshire  (//,  Williams). — Apples  for  espaliers — 
Kerry  Pippin,  Court  of  Wick,  Early  Harvest,  Golden  Reinette,  Brad- 
dock’s  Nonpareil,  Old  Nonpareil,  CelVmi,  Stunner  Pippin,  Pears  for 
espaliers — Marie  Louise,  Beure  Diet,  Beurre  de  Ranee,  Beurre  d’Arem- 
berg,  Beurre  d' Amanlis,  Jersey  Gratioli,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Ne 
plus  Meuris,  Nelis  d’Hiver,  Gloat  Morceau,  Fondante  d’ Automne,  Thomp¬ 
son’s.  Plums  for  espaliers— Green  Gage,  Purple  Gage,  Guthrie’s 
Topaz,  Kirke’s,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Jetfferson.  Cherries  for  espaliers — 
Black  Flagle,  Elton,  Knight’s  Early  Black,  May  Duke,  Reine  Hortense, 
Late  Duke.  Observe,  the  above  arc  all  dessert  fruits.  October,  and 
very  early  in  November,  is  the  best  time  for  moving  Conifers. 

Names  of  Pears  (A  Subscriber), — 1.  Beurrd  de  Ranee.  2.  Not 
known.  3.  Glout  Morceau.  5.  Glout  Morceau.  5.  Easter  Beurrd.  0. 
Beurrd  de  Ranee.  7-  Nelis  d’Hiver.  8.  Napoldon.  9.  Bcurrd  Did. 
10.  Beurrd  d’Aremberg.  11.  Althorpe  Crassane.  12.  Seems  to  be 
Hacon’s  Incomparable.  13.  Not  known. 

Names  of  Pears  (G.  //.). — 1.  Marje  Louise.  2.  Marie  Louise.  3, 
Mario  Louise.  4.  Beurrd  Bose.  5.  Not  known.  6.  Nelis  d’Hiver. 

Names  of  Plants  (J.  P.,  Penzance). — There  is  no  such  plant  as 
Tropeeolum  mars'ophyllum.  (-1.  D.) — Anacyclus  aureus  is  the  plant  you 
have  as  a  Cotula.  Common  soda  is  sometimes  used  as  a  manure,  but  is 
very  partially  useful.  Soapsuds  are  most  valuable  for  the  fat  and  other 
animal  matters  they  hold  in  solution.  (H.  A.  D.) — Your  shiub  is 
Rhamnus  alnifolius,  or  Alder-leaved  Buckthorn.  It  must  have  been 
derived  from  some  garden. 
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Metkobologv  of  the  Week. — .VtChiawick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twent}'-cight  years,  the 

average  highest  and  lowest  tem- 

perature.s  ot  these  days  are  49.1",  and  32. .3",  respectively.  The  greatest  heat, 
on  the  lOth,  in  :S41.  lluring  the  period  95  days  were  fine,  and  on  lol  rain  fell 

fi4“,  occurred  on  the  I4th,  in 

1842;  and  the  lowest  cold,  15°, 

1 

The  Great  Exliibitioa  for  the  season  of  the  Briiisii 
PoMOLOGfCAL  SociEiT,  was  held  at  the  Rooms,  20, 
Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  Monday  the  5tli 
inst ,  which  was  presided  over  by  Wm.  Stephens,  Esq., 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  on  wliose  leaving,  ilr. 
Osborne,  of  Eulham,  was  unanimously  called  to  the 
chair. 

There  could  not  he  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the 
interest  which  is  taken  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits  than 
was  exhibited  at  this  fleeting.  It  is  little  more  than  a 
year  since  the  Society  was  instituted,  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  past  season  its  meetings  have  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  most  pleasing  and  beneficial  results;  but 
notwithstanding  the  great  success  which  attended  all 
the  exhibitions  during  the  past  season,  there  is  every 
probability,  from  what  was  witnessed  on  Monday  week, 

I  that  ere  long,  the  influence  it  will  exert,  and  the 
I  support  it  will  obtain,  will  be  such  as  far  to  exceed  the 
I  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  founders.  At  this 
1  Meeting,  the  quantity  of  fruit  which  had  been  accumu- 
I  lated  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  some  of 
I  the  most  celebrated  growers,  was  such,  that  it  was 
found  to  be  impossible  to  do  justice,  at  one  sitting,  to  all 
the  collections  which  were  exhibited. 

On  the  chair  being  taken,  and  the  minutes  of  the 
former  Meeting  read,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected : — 

Ebenezer  Saunders,  Esq.,  Chatteris. 

A.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Norwood  Grove. 

James  Gird  wood.  Esq  ,  Falkirk. 

J.  Ferme,  Esq.,  Haddington. 

Dr.  Pitman,  Sussex  Place,  Slough. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Kittoe,  Chadwell  Rectory,  Grays,  Essex. 

Mr.  A.  Waterer,  Knapliill,  Surrey, 
j  Mr.  W.  E.  Rendle,  Plymouth, 
j  Ml’.  E.  R.  Cutler,  Lavestock  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Mr.  Thomas  Weaver,  Winchester  College. 

Mr.  William  Ingram,  Belvoir  Castle. 

The  Meeting  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  collcc- 
,  tions  of  fruit,  commencing  with  the  seedling  varieties^ 

!  Mr.  Brownless,  of  Hemelhempstead,  sent  specimens  of 
I  his  new  Seedling  Russet,  which  is  a  very  noble-looking 
,  Apple,  rather  rounder  in  shape  than  the  Royal  Russet; 

but  as  it  was  not  considered  to  be  in  season,  it  was 
!  deemed  advisable  that  no  report  should  be  made  upon 
its  merits  till  later  in  the  season. 

I  From  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to  Her  Majesty,  at 
j  Frogmore,  there  were  a  number  of  seedling  Apples,  | 


amounting  in  all  to  about  twenty-five  varieties.  They 
were  said  to  be  seedlings  chiefly  from  the  Golden 
Pippin  and  Ribston  Pippin.  The  greater  portion  of 
them  were  well-flavoured,  but  not  remarkable  for  any 
extraordinary  qualities.  One,  in  particular.  Number 
152,  is  one  of  the  best  Apples  we  have  ever  met  with. 

It  is  roundish,  and  flattened ;  skin  yellow,  with  an 
orange  tinge  next  the  sun ;  the  flesh  tender,  but  firm, 
crisp,  remarkably  juicy,  with  a  rich  aroma.  If  the  tree 
possesses  a  luxuriant  and  healthy  habit  of  growth, 
this  canno't  fail  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition. 

Mr.  Spencer,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
at  Bowood,  sent  a  bunch  of  new  seedling  White  Muscat 
Grape,  which  is  called  the  Bowood  Muscat.  It  is  a 
seedling  between  the  common  Muscat  and  the  Cannon 
Hall ;  but,  as  it  was  unfortunately  unripe,  the  Society 
could  not  pronounce  upon  its  merits.  Later  in  the 
season,  Mr.  Spencer  may  possibly  submit  it  again,  when  j 
it  can  be  better  judged  of.  It  is  perfectly  distinct  from  i 
its  parents,  and  can  at  once  be  detected  by  the  peculiar 
elongation  of  the  berry,  which  has  a  long,  tapering  neck  j 
like  a  Pear,  or  the  Blue  Iraperatiice  Plum.  The  berries 
are  very  lai’go. 

Fruit  of  a  seedling  Apple,  which  is  growing  in  a 
hedge-row  of  a  cottage  garden,  at  Tilehurst,  near  Read 
ing,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  W. 
Stephens,  Esq.,  of  Prospect  Hill.  It  is  a  fine,  hand¬ 
some,  firm,  and  good-looking  Apple,  with  rather  tough 
flesh,  but  agreeable  flavour.  From  its  appearance,  it 
will  evidently  keep  till  late  in  the  season,  when  its 
flavour  will  be  much  better  than  it  is  at  present.  The 
fruit  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Russet  Table  Pear- 
main ;  but,  from  what  we  could  judge,  is  inferior  to  that 
variety. 

A  remarkably  fine  Apple,  called  the  Stamford  j 
Pippin,  a  seedling,  sent  by  Mr.  T.  Laxton,  of  Stamford,  j 
is  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  large,  as  much  j 
so  as  a  large  Hawthornden,  and  very  much  of  the  same  ! 
shape.  It  is  pale  yellow,  with  a  slight  orange  tinge  on  j 
one  side.  The  flesh  is,  perhaps,  the  firmest  of  any  we 
have  ever  seen,  but  quite  tender,  and  easy  of  digestion,  i 
It  is  as  crisp%s  an  icicle,  with  a  remarkable  fine  and  ^ 
subdued  acid,  yet  sweet  and  vinous  flavour,  and  with  a  ' 
pleasant  aroma.  ^ 

From  Mr.  Player,  of  Neath,  were  received  specimens  , 
of  four  seedling  Apples,  beautiful  in  colour,  and  of  good  ' 
size,  but  they  wore  not  considered  as  worthy  of  further 
notice.  They  may  do  very  well  for  cooking,  hut  are  not  i 
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equal  in  merit  even  to  many  which  are  now  not  con¬ 
sidered  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  Me E wen,  of  Arundel  Castle,  as  usual,  contributed 
greatly  towards  the  interest  of  the  Meeting  by  sending 
a  large  collection  of  the  Apples  and  Pears  grown  in  the 
gardens  there.  There  were  twenty-five  varieties  of 
Apples,  and  twenty-six  varieties  of  Pears,  all  of  which 
were  remarkably  handsome,  and  well-grown  exemplifica¬ 
tions  of  the  different  sorts.  He  also  sent  fruit  of  the 
Brown  Turkey  Fig,  grown  in  turf  pits.  They  were  not 
large,  hut  very  well-flavoured;  and  we  feel  assured,  if 
our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  Figs 
could  he  made  acquainted  with  the  treatment  pursued 
by  Mr.  McEwen,  in  producing  the  fruit  in  such  per¬ 
fection  by  the  means  of  so  cheap  an  appliance  as  a 
turf-pit,  they  would  be  induced  to  follow  his  example. 
Specimens  of  Rivers  Monthly  Raspberry,  laden  with 
fruit,  were  also  exhibited  by  the  same  gentleman. 

Mr.  M.  Saul,  of  Stourton  Park,  Kuaresboro’,  also  con¬ 
tributed  a  very  interesting  collection  of  fruit,  from 
which,  no  doubt,  many  valuable  conclusions  may  be  | 
drawn  as  to  the  varieties  which  succeed  in  the  northern  | 
counties.  We  remember,  last  year,  the  fine  specimens  j 
from  the  same  gentleman,  and  the  service  which  was 
rendered  to  the  Society  by  the  collection. 

Mr.  Whiting,  of  the  Deepdene,  Surrey,  sent  some 
excellent  specimens,  both  of  Apples  and  Pears,  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  fruits  cultivated  in  that  district,  among 
which  we  noticed  a  good  specimen  of  King  Edward's 
Pear. 

Mr.  Spencer,  of  Bowoed,  in  addition  to  his  new 
seedling  Muscat  Grape,  had  a  bunch  of  the  Black 
Damascus  Grape,  a  very  late  variety,  but  which  was  not 
ripe  ;  two  very  large  hunches  of  the  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  well-grown  and  well-ripened ;  two  Black  Prince 
Pines,  of  enormous  size,  and  one  smooth  Cayenne  Pine. 

Besides  the  seedling  Apples  which  were  sent  from 
Frogmore,  by  Mr.  Ingram,  there  were,  also,  some  very 
fine  specimens  of  Pears  from  the  same  garden.  We  do 
not  recollect  ever  seeing  such  specimens  of  Knight's 
Monarch  and  Seckle,  as  regards  both  size  and  flavour. 
Beurre  Clangeau  and  Van  Mons  Leon  le  ClercviQve,  also, 
very  fine ;  but  both  inferior  in  flavour. 

Mr.  Wm.  Ingram,  of  Belvoir  Castle,  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Meeting  to  the  Saline  Pear,  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  to  he  one  of  great  excellence,  and  well  worthy  of 
universal  cultivation.  He  also  directed  the  attention 
of  the  Society  to  the  desirableness  of  obtaining  authentic 
information  respecting  the  geological  formations  of  tl\e 
various  counties  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  varieties  of 
fruits  wliich  succeeded  best  on  those  formations.  The 
fleeting  were  unanimous  in  seconding  Mr.  Ingram’s 
suggestions ;  and  after  a  lengthened  (^versation,  in 
which  several  members  joined,  it  was  suggested  that 
Mr.  Ingram  be  requested  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
district  round  Belvoir,  as  a  model  upon  which  a  general 
survey  of  the  kingdom  may  be  based  ;  and  Mr.  Ingram 
I  having  kindly  acceded  to  the  request,  it  was  agreed  that 
his  report  should  form  a  j^aper  in  the  forthcoming 
number  of  the  Transactions. 


Among  the  Pears  from  standards  we  observed  none 
which  equalled  a  specimen  of  Duchesse  d'Angoidane, 
grown  by  Edward  May,  Esq.,  of  Winchester.  It  was 
from  a  small  tree  on  the  Quince  stock,  growing  in  a 
low  and  damp  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Itchen,  where  dense  fogs  and  late  spring  frosts  prevail. 
To  many  of  our  readers,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  a  Pear  of  such  excellence  as  the  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme  is,  can  be  produced  of  such  size,  in  such  a  situa. 
tion ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  naturally  un¬ 
favourable  position,  this  variety  can  be  brought  to  such 
a  state  of  perfection. 

Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  interested  the  meeting 
much,  by  a  collection  of  some  specimens  of  new  Belgian 
Pears,  among  which  were  Colmar  Navez,  a  variety 
which  was  said,  by  Van  Mons,  to  supersede  every  other 
in  excellence.  It  was  found  to  be  a  tender-fleshed  and 
melting  variety,  exceedingly  juicy  and  sweet,  but  some¬ 
what  watery,  and  without  that  richness  of  flavour  and 
aroma  whicli  is  desirable  in  a  first-rate  Pear;  and  also 
Colmar  Van  Mons,  Laure  de  Qlymes,  Beurre  de  I^aunay, 
and  a  very  handsome  specimen  of  the  Striped  St.  Ger¬ 
main,  beautifully  banded  with  green  and  yellow,  and 
which  had  been  grown  on  a  trellis  under  glass,  as  was, 
also,  the  Beurre  Gris  d'Amboise,  a  variety  which  has  been 
erroneously  considered  synonymous  with  Brown  Beurre. 
This  last  was  of  exquisite  flavour,  possessing  that 
peculiarly  picquaut  and  vinous  “  smack”  which  is  so 
much  admired  by  all  those  who  fully  appreciate  a  really 
good  Pear. 

From  G.  Thoyts,  Esq  ,  of  Sulhamstead,  Berks,  there 
were  some  of  the  finest  specimens  we  luive  ever  seen 
of  Pears  and  Apples.  The  Blenheim  Pippin,  Alfriston, 
and  some  others,  were  unrivalled;  while  the  Pears  fully 
maintained  the  reputation  this  gentleman  had  attained 
at  last  year’s  meeting  as  a  successful  cultivator  of 
fruits. 

As  illustrative  of  the  advantages  to  he  derived  from 
root-pruning,  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  W.  Stephens,  Esq., 
of  Prospect  Hill,  Reading,  exhibited  specimens  of  Marie 
Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Beurre 
de  Capiaumont,  Brown  Beurre,  and  some  others;  all  of 
j  which  were  well  worthy  of  notice,  and  exhibited  the 
desirableness,  and  even  the  necessity,  of  such  an  opera¬ 
tion,  under  circumstances,  when  the  soil  is  adverse  to 
the  production  of  fruit. 

From  Exeter,  there  was  an  excellent  collection  of 
Pears,  from  Mr.  Sclater,  of  that  city.  But,  as  our  space 
I  is  so  limited,  we  must  recur  to  a  notice  of  these  and 
I  several  other  collections  on  a  future  occasion, 
j  Dr.  Davies,  of  Pershore,  contributed  some  excellent 
'  specimens  of  a  very  valuable  and  very  late-keeping 
Apple,  called  Flanders  Pippin,  which  was  exhibited 
before  the  Society  last  season,  as  well  as  several  other 
fruits  peculiar  to  the  district  round  Pershore. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  objects  in  the  Meeting 
was  a  bunch  of  the  Black  Barbarossa  Grape,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Turner,  gardener  to  —  Hill,  Esq.,  of  Streatham. 
It  Avas  beautifully  grown,  and  weighed  four  pounds  and 
twelve  ounces.  This  magnificent  fruit  was  not  quite 
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ripe,  tlioiigli  nearly  so  ;  and,  from  a  conversation  wliieh 
took  place  at  the  Meeting,  it  was  stated  Py  a  mcmPer 
present,  tliat  he  had  tlio  PxU'harossa  in  perfection  so  late 
as  the  lOtli  of  April. 

Erom  LIr.  Cox,  gardener  to  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  of  Kcd- 
leaf,  Kent,  there  were  some  admirable  specimens  of 
BeiirrS  Clairgcau  Pear,  and  some  other  varieties,  re¬ 
markably  well  grown,  wliich  wo  shall  take  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  noticing  hereafter. 

^Ir.  Mickle,  of  Gloucester,  nearly  covered  one  end  of 
the  room  with  a  collection  of  the  Pears  and  Apples  of 
Gloucestershire,  illustrative  of  the  Cider  and  Perry 
orchards  of  that  district,  And  Mr.  Dickens,  of  Peter- 
ston,  near  Ross,  furnished  a  similar  collection  from  the 
orchards  of  Herefordshire. 

We  find  our  space  too  limited  to  overtake  the  whole, 
or  even  to  give  anything  like  a  minute  description  of 
this  vast  exhibition  of  fruits  ;  but  we  shall  endeavour, 
from  time  to  time,  to  give  our  readers  a  few  observatious 
on  such  points  as  may  bo  found  interesting. 


The  Meeting  of  The  Entomological  Society,  on  the 
hth  of  November,  was  an  especial  one,  called  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  a  requisition  addressed  to  the  President,  by 
several  members  of  the  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
termining  the  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  into  the  Society  of  a  new  class  of  non-paying 
members,  to  be  termed  Associates,  consisting  of  not 
more  than  ten  in  number,  being  persons  of  limited 
means,  but  who  had,  nevertheless,  deserved  well,  by 
their  exertions  in  the  Science. 

The  proposal  was  moved  by  Mr.  Westwood,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Newman,  and  was  opposed  by  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Edwin  Sheppord,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Pascoe.  On  being  put  to  the  ballot,  it 
was  found  that  a  majority  of  the  members  present  were 
against  the  admission  of  Associates;  and  thus  a  system 
of  exclusiveness,  (which  has  already  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  Society  of  practical  ento¬ 
mologists),  has  been  established,  which,  considering  the 
comparatively  restricted  number  of  the  followers  of  the 
study  of  insects,  appears  to  us  much  to  be  deplored. 

The  meeting,  subsequently,  proceeded  to  the  ordinary 
scientific  business,  the  President,  J.  Curtis,  Esq.,  being 
in  tlio  chair.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Newman  acted  as  joint  secretary.  A  numerous  list  of 
donations  of  books  to  the  library  was  announced  as 
having  been  received  from  the  Smithsonian  Institute  of 
Washington,  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
the  New  Orleans  Academy,  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Entomological  Society  of  Stettin, 
]M.  Guerin,  IMr.  Stainton,  &;c.,  and  thanks  were  ordered 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  several  donors. 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  various  rare  Moths  of  the 
family  Noctudia),  captured  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
i  Brighton,  by  Mr.  Winter,  having  been  attracted  to  sugar 
!  daubed  upon  the  trunks  of  trees ;  amongst  them  was  a 
beautiful  species,  Phlogopliora  empgrea,  a  native  of 
Erance,  but  which  had  not  been  before  found  in  this 
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country.  Also,  a  remarkable  variety  of  a  Butterdv, 
PohjmnmaUi'^  Agestis,  marked  on  tlie  upper  surface  of 
its  wings  like  P.  Arl/ixerxnt,  also  captured  near  Brigliton, 
hy  Mr.  Henry  Cooke. 

jMr.  Newman  exhibited  a  remarkable  Moth,  Pntometa 
ohliqua,  a  native  of  Australia,  but  which  had  been 
reared  in  this  country  hy  Mr.  Oxley,  from  a  sack-shaped 
cocoon ;  also,  a  globular  mass  of  silk,  of  the  size  Gf  a 
boy’s  marble,  which  had  been  spun  upon  a  furze-bush 
by  myriads  of  a  little  mite  of  the  genus  TetmnycJim, 
nearly  allied  to  the  common  Red  Spider  of  the  hot¬ 
houses. 

Mr.  S.  Stevens  exhibited  some  rare  Microlepidoptera, 
from  the  coast  of- Hampshire,  including  a  new  Tortrix, 
from  Haling  Island,  and  the  beautiful  Tinea  Aurogiit- 
tella,  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  also  exhibited  a  box 
of  very  beautiful  Longicorn  and  other  Beetles,  just 
arrived  from  Borneo,  where  they  had  been  captured  by 
Mr.  Wallace;  and  gave  an  account  of  the  comparative 
advantages  of  the  employment  of  Camphine  Benzine; 
and  the  newly-patented  Rectified  Borneote  of  Petroline, 
for  discharging  grease  from  the  bodies  of  insects,  some 
specimens  of  winch,  cleaned  by  the  latter  fluid,  were 
exhibited,  and  which  had  been  completely  restored  to 
their  original  brilliancy. 

Mr.  Westwood  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  Rove 
Beetle,  Velleius  dilatatus,  which  ho  had  received  from 
Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  and  which  had  been  found  infest¬ 
ing  the  common  hive  ;  its  usual  habit  being  to  frequent 
the  nests  of  the  Hornet.  It  appears,  however,  to  be 
variable  in  this  respect,  as  Mr.  Waterhouse  stated  that 
M.  Chevrold  had  taken  it  in  the  holes  of  the  Goat  Moth 
Cossus  lignipenln,  and  a  specimen  had  lately  been  taken 
in  the  New  Eorest  in  the  body  of  a  dead  heifer. 

Mr.  "Westwood  also  exhibited  specimens  of  the 
Weevil,  Ihjiiera  Eumicis,  with  its  curious  cocoon,  reared 
by  Professor  Henslow. 

Mr.  Eoxcroft  exhibited  several  boxes  of  rare  insects, 
which  ho  had  collected  during  the  past  season  in  Perth¬ 
shire.  Among  them  were  a  large  number  of  specimens  j 
of  Cetonia  anea,  Tnehius  gallieiis,  &c. 

Mr.  Winter  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  hitherto 
unique  Moth,  Ennomos  Alniaria,  and  IMr.  Syme,  the 
Spherites  glahmtus,  a  very  rare  Beetle  (hitherto  a  doubt¬ 
fully  reputed  inhabitant  of  this  country),  taken  in 
fungi,  in  Kincardineshire- 

Dr.  Power  exhibited  specimens  of  the  rare  Kotio- 
pliilus  rufipcs,  as  well  as  a  singular  specimen  of  the 
female  of  Ifydroporus  picipes,  with  opaque  elytra. 
The  Rev.  Hawley  Clark,  a  new  British  species  of  the 
last-named  genus,  from  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  collection. 

Letters  were  then  read,  addressed  to  the  President, 
from  Mr.  Ally,  of  York,  and  John  Hogg,  Esq.,  E.R.S., 
on  the  unusual  number  of  Moths  which  have  been 
observed  during  the  past  season,  as  well  as  the  paucity  of 
Wasps  ;  proving  that  the  extraordinary  severity  of  the 
last  winter  was  not  destructive  of  insect  life. 

A  note  was  also  read,  from  A.  H.  Halliday,  Esq.,  on 
the  British  Inlc  Gall,  which  has  been  so  extremely 
abundant,  during  the  past  two  seasons,  in  the  south- 
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west  of  England  ;  and  which  appears  to  ho  produced 
by  the  Cynips  liynicola  of  Harteg,  and  not  by  the  C. 
quercus yietioli,  as  had  been  supposed. 


HAMPTON  COURT  GARDEN. 

{CoitUnued  from  fage  84.) 

Although  little  or  no  efiect  can  be  produced  with  any 
amount  of  flowers  in  such  a  place  as  Hampton  Court,  ' 
where  the  flower-beds  and  borders  arc  already  smothered  | 
with  useless,  and  very  ugly  old  trees,  the  gardening  part 
of  the  business  there  is  much  better  done  than  in  any  of 
our  public  gardens,  not  excepting  the  Crystal  Palace; 
the  beds  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  they  are  at  the 
Crystal  Palace ;  and,  for  every  kind  of  plant  which  is 
used  in  the  beds  at  Sydenham,  there  are  four  kinds 
used  at  Hampton  Court;  and  the  flower-gardening  at 
Kew  is  as  that  of  a  cottage-gai'den,  compared  with  the 
flower-gardening  at  Hampton  Court. 

The  best  bed  of  the  Unique  Oeranium  I  have  seen, 
and  with  which  I  closed  last  week,  is  eighteen  feet  one 
way,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  the  other;  but,  like  all  the 
flower-beds  here,  it  looks  square,  and  there  is  not  an  inch 
from  the  gquare  in  all  the  corners  of  all  the  beds  there. 
There  was  not  a  leaf  in  that  bed  larger  tlian  the  rest,  and 
the  rest  were  of  medium  size,  such  as  you  would  see  on 
a  good,  liealthy  pot  specimen  ;  and,  what  is  as  much  to 
the  purpose,  there  was  not  a  leaf  too  many  in  the  bed. 
Now,  did  you  ever  see  a  bed  of  Unique  in  that  condition 
at  the  end  of  September  ?  I  never  did.  Well,  that  large 
bed  was  just  as  full  of  bloom  as  you  would  like  to  see  a 
specimen-plant  in  a  pot,  and  no  more.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  bed  was  as  the  four  beds  of  Gazania 
unijlora  at  Kew,  which  I  mentioned  the  other  day. 
This  Gazania,  and  that  Unique,  are  two  of  the  most 
difficult  plants  ever  used  for  a  flower-bed,  to  keep  in  that 
style  of  bloom  and  growth  which  we  call  the  perfection 
of  a  flower-bed;  and  the  secret  about  the  Unique  is 
this ; — The  plants  are  more  than  a  year  old,  and  they 
are  all  in  pots,  the  pots  being  plunged  out  of  sight, 
and  the  shoots  are  trained  along  the  surface  as  soon 
as  they  are  through  the  plunging.  The  size  of  the  pot 
is  the  (i-inch  over  the  top,  or  No.  32  ;  so  many  of  them 
being  sold  in  the  “  caste.”  Here,  then,  is  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  good  effects  of  planting  some  kinds  of  plants 
in  their  pots ;  and  there  are  some  gardens  wliere  most 
of  the  Geranium  tribes  would  do  better  that  way  than 
in  the  free  soil.  Wherever  Geraniums,  or  other  bedding 
plants,  go  too  much  to  leaf,  and  give  but  few  flowers  in 
the  autumn,  the  plants  ought  certainly  to  be  kept  in 
the  pots;  and,  for  the  general  run  of  plants.  No.  32-pots 
seem  to  be  the  best  size  for  plunging  in  beds. 

A  bed  of  the  Zelimla  Dahlia,  eleven  yards  one  w'ay, 
and  six  yards  the  other,  was  as  rich  as  any  bed  could 
be ;  nothing  but  flowers  seemed  to  occupy  the  whole 
space,  and  there  was  not  a  flower  in  the  bed  three 
inches  higher  than  the  rest;  tlie  average  height  being 
twenty  inches.  There  never  was  a  bed  of  Dahlias  more 
rich  in  dark  purple  than  this.  The  florists,  with  all 
their  shapes  and  circularities,  cannot  come  up  to  this 
way  of  showing  Dahlias.  To  see  tlieir  boxes  of  cut- 
flowers  at  shows,  seems  like  children  at  play,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  a  good  bed  of  Dahlias  in  a  flower-garden.  But 
there  is  a  bright  scarlet  Zelinda  Dahlia’  that  will  bed 
just  as  well  as  this^jaryj/e  Zelinda;  it  is  a  little  l)igher 
than  the  purple,  the  flowers  are  not  half  the  size,  but 
they  are  on  longer  footstalks,  and  in  immense  numbers 
in  a  bed.  The  style  of  the  growth  and  the  colour  being 
thus  so  very  unlike  in  the  plants,  they  make  a  good 
contrast,  let  them,  bo  ever  so  fur  apart,  in  a  largo  flower- 
garden. 

A  bed  of  standard  liases,  edged  with  Ageralum  Mexi- 


canum,  eleven  yards  by  six  yards  ;  the  next  bed,  five  by  j 
six  yards,  was  filled  with  Lucia  liosea  Geranium,  or  one  j 
of  that  breed  ;  another,  six  by  six  yards,  of  standard  ; 
Roses,  and  covered  all  over  with  Mignonette,  shows  that  j 
two  regular  crops  are  taken  off  one  bed  in  more  than  i 
one  place — a  very  good  practice,  to  which  Mr.  Eish 
alluded  some  time  since ; — another  bed,  five  by  six  yards, 
was  filled  with  Cloves  and  Picotees,  leaving  it  bare  in 
autumn;  another  bed,  seven  by  six  yards,  was  tilled  ! 
with  Prince's  Feathers  and  yellow  ISIarigolds — not  a 
good  combination ;  the  next  bed,  eleven  by  six  yards, 
was  of  standard  Perpetual  Roses,  edged  with  China  j 
I  Asters  (the  Asters  were  very  numerous,  and  particularly  | 
I  good,  all  over  the  garden) ;  the  next  bed,  eight  by  six  j 
yards,  was  filled  with  Love  lies  Bleeding,  and  edged  with  [ 
Calceolaria  amplexicaulis  ;  then,  five  by  six  yards  of  the  i 
White  Lvy-leaf  Geranium,  and  one  row  of  scarlet  Verhenu 
all  round  ;  the  next  bed,  five  by  six  yards,  was  filled 
with  dwarf  Malmaison  Roses  on  their  own  roots.  This 
bed  was  brimful  of  large,  white,  or  nearly  white,  flowers,  j 
The  next  bed,  five  by  six  yards,  was  filled  with  Scarlet 
Geraniums,  and  edged  with  Flower  of  the  Day,  very  rich 
and  gay  ;  then,  a  bed,  six  by  six  yards,  of  qdnJc  Verbenas, 
edged  with  white  ones.  One  of  the  best  Verbena  beds 
I  have  seen  this  season  was  of  three  distinct  kinds — 
Beauty  Suj)reme  in  the  centre,  Emma  round  it,  and  a 
white  one  round  the  whole;  but  the  three  were  allowed 
to  run  into  each  other,  and  the  efl'ect  was  very  good 
indeed.  This  was  in  a  private  garden.  The  next  bed, 
four  by  six  yards,  was  of  the  variegated  Ageratum,  and 
edged  with  Cineraria  arnelloides ;  the  next,  six  by  six 
yards,  of  Tom  Thumb,  edged  with  Calceolaria  angusti- 
folia,  very  good  ;  the  next,  six  by  six  yards,  standard 
Roses,  and  the  ground  covered  with  mixed  Verbenas, 
another  double  crop,  and  very  good ;  the  next,  five  by  six 
yards,  Devoniensis  Rose,  all  dwarf,  strong  plants  on  their 
own  roots,  in  splendid  bloom.  All  the  Roses  do  well 
here  in  very  light  soil.  The  next  bed,  five  by  six  yards. 
Flower  of  the  Day  Geranium,  edged  with  Mahernia  in- 
cisa,  an  old  edging,  but  making  a  variety  in  such  a  large 
Ijlace ;  the  next  bed,  six  by  six  yards,  of  standard  Roses, 
the  ground  covered  with  Tom  Thumb,  and  edged  with  a 
light  Verbena,  very  good  ;  the  next,  six  by  six  yards, 
Shrubland  Rose  Petunia,  edged  with  Hamlet  Verbe^ia,  a 
tine  bed ;  the  next,  seven  by  six  yards,  all  Heliotrope ; 
the  next,  five  by  six  yards,  all  of  the  yellow  Alyssum,  in 
tolerable  bloom  !  How  this  was  managed,  I  confess  I  do 
not  know.  This  Alyssum  blooms  naturally  in  May  only,  j 
j  Probably  it  could  not  be  depended  on  for  the  autumn 
I  another  year.  The  next  bed,  six  by  six  yards,  was  all  of 
I  Andre  Verbena,  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  purple 
Verbena;  the  next  bed,  seven  by  six  yards,  Shrubland 
Rose  Petunia,  edged  with  Verbena  Defiance;  the  next, 
j  six  by  six  yards,  all  of  the  variegated  Ageralum  Mexi- 
,  canum,  a  noble  mass;  then,  a  five  by  six  yards  bed  of  I 
■  Devoniensis  Rose,  followed  by  a  four  by  six  yards  Moun-  I 
tain  of  Ijight  Geranium,  having  a  broad  band  I’ouud  it  1 
of  the  variegated  Alyssum.  Although  the  Mountain  of 
Light  is  a  better  flower  than  that  of  the  Flower  of  the 
Day,  it  does  not  make  such  a  good  bed  as  the  latter; 
for  the  flowers  of  this  Mountain  (f  lAght  do  not  seem 
to  like  either  much  sun  or  wet.  .  AVe  are  still  in  want  of 
a  good  Scarlet  variegated  G cranium,  vnth  flowers  as  good 
and  free  as  Tom  Thumb,  and  that  will  stand  all  weathers. 
Of  many  kinds  of  Geraniums  which  1  tried  this  season, 
none  stood  the  rain  so  well  as  Lady  Middleton.  One 
more  bed,  and  1  shall  be  done  with  their  dimensions; 
it  is  six  by  six  yards,  })lanted  with  tall,  standard  Roses, 
which  were  mixed  with  the  plain  green-leaved 
and  a  broad  edging  of  Cineraria  arnelloides,  with  a  thin 
row  of  Mignonette  behind  the  Cineraria.  An  entire  bod 
of  the  largest  size,  or  thirty-six  feet  long  and  eighteen 
feet  wide,  filled  with  Fuchsia  Ricortonii ; — 1  never  saw 
such  a  mass  of  it  before ;  a  magnificent  bed,  sure  enough. 
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Another,  of  the  GaroUmt  Fuchsia,  was  a  failure.  Carolina  i 
jilted  them  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  last  year,  and  so  she  ; 
did  your  humble  servant  in  1841),  as  is  recorded  in  one  i 
of  our  hack  volumes  ;  but  Caroline,  or  Carolina,  will 
never  make  a  comfortable  bed  for  anyone,  though  she  1 
makes  an  excellent  greenhouse  climber,  a  good  pillar  | 
Fuchsia,  and  one  of  the  best  for  standards.  First,  get 
her  up,  with  a  clear  stem,  six  feet  high,  and  tlieu  let 
the  head  weep  down  to  the  ground,  like  Mr.  Rivers’ 

“  ^yeeping  Roses.”  A  bed  of  standard  Hoses,  and  the 
ground  covered  with  Helujtrope,  looked  well.  A  bed  of  i 
large  blue  Irises,  mixed  with  Tiger  Lilies,  but  not  in 
bloom  so  late.  A  large  bed  of  the  Clohosa  major 
Fuchsia  looked  very  good.  This  is,  of  all  the  kinds,  the 
very  best  Fuchsia  for  a  bed,  and  the  best  of  them  to 
bear  the  knife,  and  flower  the  more  you  cut  it ;  so  that, 
whatever  the  shape  of  your  bed  may  be,  you  can  form 
the  outline  of  this  Fuchsia  with  your  knife  to  suit  it,  ^ 
and  that  without  makiog  a  gap  in  the  mass  of  flowers; 
and  I  believe  Jlichartonii  is  the  same  in  its  habits;  but 
no  other  Fuchsia  that  I  know  could  bo  trusted  with  \ 
much  pruning.  Those  who  allow  their  bedding-plants, 
of  any  kind,  to  grow  out  from  the  shape  of  the  bed,  and  : 
think  that  flow^eis  are  too  good  to  do  any  barm,  bavo  ' 
something  of  the  secret  of  successful  llowcr-gardeuiug  | 
still  to  learn.  i 

One  entire  large  bed  of  the  Variegated  Alyssuni,  I  I 
never  saw  till  that  day  ;  and  for  the  centre  bed,  in  a 
regular  figure,  1  should  think  it  would  turn  out  the  very 
best  of  all,  when  there  is  a  large  mass  of  it  together. 
Many  of  tlio  individual  plants  make  shoots  which  have  ^ 
none  but  pure  white  leaves;  others,  again,  have  the  | 
leaves  more  green  and  less  variegated  than  the  usual  , 
form  of  the  sport.  When  all  this  happens  in  one  bed,  | 
the  different  variations  add  much  to  the  effect  of  such  a  ' 
bed,  as  I  can  safely  affirm  from  that  very  example.  j 
A  large  bed  of  the  commou  Nasturtium,  but  not  ; 
managed  as  it  ought  to  be.  If  ever  you  see  a  leaf  larger  ’ 
than  a  shilling  in  a  bed  of  this,  depend  upon  it  there  is  | 
something  wrong  in  that  garden,  at  least,  in  that  bed. 
Every  week,  from  the  time  it  comes  into  flower  till  the  | 
frost  comes,  a  bed  of  common  Nasturtiums  wuiuts  to  be 
looked  over,  to  keep  down  the  large  leaves,  to  jiick  off  seed- 
pods,  and  to  train  the  shoots  in  the  way  they  should  go; 
and  without  that  attention,  it  would  be  better  not  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  bed  at  all.  Of  all  the  plants,  for  broad  edgings 
to  other  beds,  this  is  the  richest  in  colour,  if  the  colour  is 
brought  out  properly  by  hand-picking.  A  bed  of  mixed 
Antirrhinums  going  olf  the  bloom.  A  large  bed  of  the 
best  Yellow  Calceolaria  ;  the  broad-leaved  variety  of  Ru- 
gosa,  called  Multijiora,  by  some.  Tliis  is  the  best  of  tliree 
yellosv  varieties  of  it  at  the  Crystal  Palace;  but  there  is  a 
a  better  kind,  even  than  this,  at  Shrubland  Park,  called 
Corgmbosa.  I  have  not  seen  it  about  London,  but 
I  liad  it  many  years  since  from  Mr.  Osborne,  at 
Fulham.  A  bed  of  the  old  crimson  China  Rose,  a  ; 
bed  of  Stocks,  ditto  of  mixed  Dahlias,  of  Anna  Bolegn 
Pinks,  of  Salvia  J'ulgcns,  of  Pentstemou  gentianoules ; 
a  shot-silk  bed  of  Verbena  venosa,  and  Mangle’s  Va¬ 
riegated  Geranium.  Another  failed  attcmi,)t,  ‘for  the 
bed  is  too  largo  by  oiie-half  for  the  number  of  plants 
in  it. 

Rut  I  must  stop.  T  tbink  these  w'ere  tbe  principal 
beds ;  but  I  have  only  mentioned  about  one-l'ourth  or 
one-sixth  of  the  number  of  beds  ;  hut  then,  there  are 
duplicates,  and  others  are  not  so  much  different  from 
those  mentioned  as  to  deserve  a  special  report ;  still, 
there  are  long  mixed  borders  full  ot  different  plants, 
and  a  conservatory  w'alland  border,  right  and  left,  from 
the  Palace  front,  to  the  extremities  of  the  garden,  and 
all  are  as  full  ns  they  can  hold;  but  mi.xed  borders  do 
not  make  a  striking  appearance  so  late  in  the  season  ; 
and  I  saw  no  plant  that  is  not  in  general  use,  oxoept  the 
single  variety  of  the  perennial  Sunflowei’,  Jleliunthua 


muUiJlorus,  which  is  a  gay,  autumn,  border  plant,  and  ^ 
beltcr-colourcd  than  the  double  one.  | 

1).  Reai'ox.  ! 


Arciiduciikss  Maria  Camei.i.ta. — We  borrow  from  ; 
the  Flores  des  Serres  (vol,  8,  plate  851),  the  picture  of  a  I 
new  variety  of  Camellia,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beau-  ' 
tiful,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  in  the  class  of 
imbricated  -  petaled.  The  boldness  of  the  flower,  its  j 
fulness,  its  perfect  regularity,  and  the  rich  colouring  of  i 
its  ribbon-striped  petals  of  white  on  carmine  ground,  j 
justifies  all  the  high  praise  of  which  it  is  the  object,  and 
the  distinction  given  to  it,  in  1852,  at  the  Horticultural 
Show,  at  Liege,  where  it  obtained  the  gold  medal.  This 
magnificent  novelty  came  from  the  seed-beds  of  a 
Belgian  gardener,  M.  Defresne,  who  has  sold  his  whole 
stock  of  it  to  Van  Houtte,  of  Ghent.— de  Hor- 
ticole.) 


THE  ORCHARD,  OR  HARDY  FRUIT-GARDEN, 
IN  NOVEMBER. 

After  winding  up  the  business  of  the  past  summer, 
which,  as  far  as  concerns  general  gardening  affairs  out- 
of-doors,  may  be  su[)posed  to  take  place  when  the  flower 
masses  receive  damage  through  frost,  and  when  the 
hardy  fruits  are  stored,  we  may  naturally  inquire  what 
general  policy  we  had  better  pursue  until  the  Ice  King 
commences  Ids  rigorous  reign.  Of  course,  all  good 
gardeners  roughly  dress  their  ground  at  once,  and  begin 
to  think  of  increasing  the  bulk  of  their  compost-yard, 
by  charring  and  other  processes,  I'or  now  is  tlie  time  to 
procure  a  body  of  such  materials,  which  will  prove  of 
immense  service  in  the  coming  spring.  Let  me,  then, 
recommend  fruit-tree  planting  at  once,  whether  in  the 
ordinary  Orchard  or  the  kitchen-garden. 

1  need  scarcely  urge  the  benefits  derivable  from  early 
.autumn-planting,  where  it  is  desirable  to  get  fruit 
forwards  with  the  greatest  despatch.  1  am  aware  that 
planters  still  differ  as  to  the  relative  benefits  of  the  two 
jieriods,  but  1  may  just  remind  the  readers  of  The 
Cottage  Gardener,  tliat  since  the  matter  has  been  so 
ably  discussed  during  the  last  dozen  years,  and  so  many 
first-rate  men  have  shown  forth,  by  large  experience, 
the  advantages  of  autumn-planting,  the  opposite  party 
is  left  in  such  a  sad  minority  as  to  render  their  ca.se 
hopeless.  Certainly,  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is 
expedient  to  defer  the  operation  until  spring,  but  they 
arc,  certainly,  the  exception  to  the  rule;  such  a  wet  and 
stubborn  soil,  or  the  pressure  of  other  affairs,  which 
must  and  ought  to  take  precedence.  Setting  aside  the 
hitter  case,  the  former  may,  at  all  times,  be  as  well  met 
in  autumn  as  in  spring.  Perhaps,  there  is  no  better 
time  to  carry  out  draining,  as  connected  with  fruit-tree 
'  planting,  tlian  during  September;  and,  certainly,  soils  of 
'  a  stubborn  character  may  be  as  well  bandied  at  that 
period  as  in  early  spring,  when  there  is  every  chance  of 
their  being  saturated  with  water,  or  clogged  with  snow. 

I  may  here  stay  to  advise  the  young  or  ine.xperienced 
planter  to  provide  against  excess  of  moisfure  before  he 
proceeds  one  step  ;  no  good  fruit-culture  can  be  carried 
out  where  stagnation  exists.  In  considering  this  matter, 
ho  must  remember  not  to  confound  mere  retentiveuess 
in  a  surface-soil,  with  a  wet  and  sour  subsoil ;  the 
draining  of  the  one,  and  the  mere  improvement  of  the 
mechanical  ffixture  of  the  other,  are,  of  course,  two 
operations  essentially  distinct.  1  would  here  suppose 
the  drainage  carried  out,  and  the  surface-soil  so  handled, 
bv  the  thorough  working  in  dry  weather,  and  the  proper 
'  admixUire  of  opening  materials,  as  to  be  in  a  fit  con- 
;  ditiou  to  receive  whatever  operations  may  be  considered 
1  requisite.  Lot  ua  hero  point  to  the  propriety  of  planting 
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high,  as  discnssecl  in  a  paper  a  few  weeks  since.  Too 
mucli  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  that  practice  on  all 
retentive  bottoms.  As  contributory  to  a  dwarfing  system, 
too,  I  consider  it  indispensable,  especially  in  our  more 
nortliern  counties,  or  those  which  possess  an  excess  of 
air-moisture  iu  general. 

Again,  let  me  allude  to  the  immense  benefit  that 
would  accrue  from  a  more  general  adoption  of  the 
]jlatjhrm  mode  of  planting,  as  oue  of  the  essentials  of 
success,  where  choice  fruit-trees  are  planted  in  good 
aspects  in  kitchen-gardens,  and  where  a  dwarf  and 
easily-manageable  liabit,  combined  with  early  fruit¬ 
bearing,  are  required. 

In  all  cases  of  autumn-planting  of  fruit-trees,  T  advise 
that  they  be  removed  with  all  the  roots  ))ossible  ;  that 
care  be  taken,  as  much  as  possible,  that  the  roots  are 
not  galled,  or  rubbed,  in  any  way ;  and  that  they  are 
never  suffered  to  become  dry  for  a  moment,  from  the 
period  of  removal  to  their  being  placed  iu  their  final 
position.  I  shall  bo  here  reminded,  that  all  this  is 
difficult  with  regard  to  ordinary  labourers;  and,  iu  truth, 
it  is ;  hut,  at  least,  such  is  the  course  to  he  aimed  at, 
and  he  who  approaches  the  nearest  will  the  sooner 
achieve  success.  I  never  tread  the  soil  about  newl}"- 
planted  fruit-trees,  neither  will  I  advocate  it.  It  seems 
ridiculous  to  hear  people  talk  of  treading  the  soil  firm 
about  the  roots,  who,  at  the  same  time,  will  tell  you 
of  how  some  of  their  established  trees  throve  whilst  the 
soil  was  free  and  open,  and  yet  fell  off  when  the  soil 
became  close.  If  there  were  no  other  means  of  closing 
the  interstices  amongst  the  roots,  why  T  should,  perhaps, 
thus  practice;  but  there  is  a  much  better  one.  My 
practice  is,  to  scatter  the  fresh,  or  prepared,  compost 
amongst  the  fibres  equally,  until  the  roots  are  just  out 
of  sight;  then  to  take  a  heavy-rosed  water-pot  and  wash 
them  in  heavily  with  it.  As  soon  as  fairly  settled,  we 
fill  up,  covering  the  whole  with  six  inches  more  soil 
than  we  intend  finally  to  remain.  In  the  month  ol 
March,  we  draw  off  the  superfluous  soil,  and  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  warmed,  about  the  middle  of  April,  apply 
a  coat  of  mould  four  inches  in  thickness. 

Now,  this  watering-in  is  not  puddling,  neither  in¬ 
tended  for  it.  but  simply  using  water  with  subdued 
force  to  carrying  the  soil  into  every  crevice. 

In  planting  ordinary  Orchard-trees  there  is  no  need 
to  be  so  particular.  But  although  composts,  and,  iu 
some  cases,  impervious  bottoms,  may  be  unnecessary, 
from  the  excellent  native  character  of  the  soil  and 
subsoil,  yet  here,  too,  I  beg  to  recommend,  that  the 
trees,  in  all  cases,  be  kept  well  up,  just  in  proportion 
as  the  soil  below  is  damp,  or  adhesive,  and  the  air 
above,  owing  to  peculiar  local  circumstances,  is,  on  the 
average,  charged  with  moisture. 

In  many  cases,  however,  it  will  be  found  good 
practice  to  use  stone,  or  other  material,  beneath  these, 
also,  whatever  people  may  do  in  great  Orchard  districts, 
which  have  become  so,  simply  on  account  of  the  great 
natural  advantages  they  possess. 

One  point  I  may  here  again  refer  to,  being  strongly 
impressed  with  its  importance.  It  is  this: — When 
introducing  stone,  or  other  impervious  material,  to  form 
a  bottom,  to  observe  carefully  the  ordinary  level,  or, 
rather,  depth,  of  the  true  surface-soil ;  and  to  take  care 
that  the  surface  of  the  stone  be  not  an  inch  lower  than 
the  bottom  of  the  true  siu’face-soil.  Of  what  use  is  it 
putting  stone,  if  the  roots  are  still  to  be  decoyed  into  an 
improper  medium  ? 

In  all  cases  of  ordinary  Orchard  planting,  it  would 
be  well  to  have  the  holes  excavated,  and  the  soil 
separated  a  month  or  two  before  the  final  jilauting.  An 
opportunity  thus  occurs  of  correcting  the  soil,  and  of 
ascertaining  the  character  of  the  bottom,  as  to  wet,  tSre. 

E.  Errington. 


The  Progress  oe  Gardening. — It  is  a  doubtful 
question  with  some,  whether  gardening  is  ])rogressiijg 
or  not ;  that  it  is  progressing,  we  have  vei’y  little  doubt; 
but  to  elucidate  the  subject,  let  us  look  around  us,  and 
see  wbat  has  been  done  within  the  last  few  j'ears.  To 
judge  of  the  taste  for  gardening  that  is  diffusing  itself 
rapidly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  have  visited  Covent  Garden  jMarket,  and  to 
compare  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  supply  of 
flowers  and  of  fruits,  &c.,  during  the  past  season,  with 
what  it  had  been  twenty  years  ago.  If  his  curiosity 
should  lead  him  on  an  excursion  to  the  country,  either 
to  Wimbledon  Park,  or  Kingston,  on  one  line,  or  to 
West  Drayton,  by  another;  to  Hornsey,  by  a  third ;  or  to 
Norwood;  in  short,  in  any  direction  in  which  he  may 
go,  he  will  find  the  villas,  and  even  w’hole  streets, 
adorned  with  their  little  conservatories,  or  greenhouses, 
attached  to  each  dwelling.  This,  we  contend,  is  the 
real  progress  of  civilization  and  of  gardening.  But  we 
cannot  pass  over  this  subject  without  directing  the 
attention  of  those  whom  it  may  concern,  that  although 
we  have  made  some  progress  in  heating  by  hot-water, 
the  tank  system,  or  Polmaise,  nevertheless,  there  is  a 
field  open  for  some  ingenious,  practical  man  to  obtain 
celebrity  in  devising  some  simple,  economical,  and 
efficacious  system  (and  every  system  that  is  efficacious 
is  simple)  of  heating  the  small  greenhouses,  or  con¬ 
servatories,  attached  to  dwellings.  But  what  places  the 
progress  of  gardening  beyond  a  doubt,  in  our  own  day, 
is  the  fact  that  a  Crystal  Palace  was  raised  before  our 
own  eyes,  the  admiration  of  the  world.  We  also  believe, 
that  the  successor  that  now  adorns  the  heights  of 
Sydenham  will  give  such  an  impetus  to  gardening  as 
this  country  never  experienced  before.  AVe  must  brace 
ourselves  up  for  the  race ;  if  we  falter,  we  fall.  AVhat 
man  has  done,  man  can  do.  We  see  in  this  land  of 
freedom,  of  progress,  and  of  civilization,  that  the 
highest  offices  are  open  to  the  man  of  persevering 
energy  and  industry.  We  have  an  example  in  our  own 
profession,  and  in  our  own  times,  of  a  man  rising  fiom 
comparatively  humble  beginnings  to  become  a  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  and  a  legislator  of  his  country.  It  is 
cheering  to  us  all  to  know  that  there  is  a  possibility, 
if  there  is  no  great  probability,  if  favoured  by  circum¬ 
stances,  and  a  stern  resolution  of  surmounting  all 
difficulties,  by  untiring  perseverance,  of  becoming  dis¬ 
tinguished,  and  an  ornament  to  our  profession.  IIow- 
ever  humble  the  sphere  in  which  any  man  moves,  or 
whatever  little  we  strive  to  do,  or  however  slow  our 
progress  may  appear,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  jio 
blank  in  creation  that  we,  each  of  us,  may  not  contri¬ 
bute  to  fill  up  by  an  idea,  or  a  fact,  that  will  never 
be  lost. 


LOOKING  ABOUND  US. 

Such  quantities  of  inquiries  come  at  this  season,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  overtake  them  all  at  once.  I  shall 
try  and  meet  some  of  the  most  pressing  by  the  following 
remarks : — 

KEEPING  PELAEGONIUMS  AND  OTHER  I'KVNTS 
IN  ROOMS  IN  AVINTER. 

It  matters  not  what  that  room  may  be  called,  sitting- 
room,  store-room,  garret,  or  attic,  the  indispensables  for 
security  and  health  to  the  plants  are,  freedom  from  frost, 
and  a  temperature  seldom  below  40°,  as  much  unob¬ 
structed  light  as  possible,  change  of  air,  and  the  proper 
means  taken  that  the  plants  are  not  unnecessarily  robbed 
of  their  juices  by  that  air  being  too  dry  from  the  quantity 
of  fire  used.  These  conditions  secured,  all  soft-wooded 
plants  will  grow  as  well  iu  a  living-room  as  they  will  do 
in  a  greenhouse,  provided  they  receive  an  equal  amount 
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of  liglit.  This  requisite  will  only  apply  to  as  many  as 
can  be  set  conveniently  near  to  a  good-sized  window. 
E  very  young,  growiiiy  plant  will  sutler  when  placed  at  a 
distance  from  the  window.  A  room  may  be  easily 
turned  into  a  hybernatory  for  plants,  altliough  the  light 
be  limited,  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  when,  as 
in  the  case  of  succulents,  they  are  so  nearly  inactive  as 
to  require  little  or  no  water.  For  instance.  Cactus, 
Mesembryanthemum,  &c.,  if  secured  from  frost,  and 
kept  dry,  will  suffer  little  from  darkness  for  two  or  three 
months  in  winter,  provided  the  temperature  is  not  so 
high  as  to  cause  any  expansion.  In  relation  to  burying 
or  covering  such  growing  plants  as  Pelargoniums  in 
attics,  &c.,  the  keeping  from  light  must  be  for  as  short 
periods  as  possible,  and,  during  that  time,  the  tempera 
ture  must  be  so  low  as  to  prevent  growth  or  expansion, 
and  so  high  as  to  keep  out  the  frost.  If  the  alternative 
is  presented  of  trying  to  keep  such  plants  in  a  parlour 
with  a  lire  only  occasionally,  and  in  a  well-lighted 
garret  with  no  (ire  at  all,  I  would  prefer  the  latter,  as,  in 
the  case  of  severe  cold,  the  plants  could  be  collected  in 
tlie  middle  of  the  room,  and  there  covered  up  with 
hoops,  and  mats,  and  hay,  or  woollen  counterpanes 
made  on  purpose.  In  very  severe  weather,  some  hot- 
water  bottles,  edged  in  under  the  covering,  would  be 
better  than  burning  any  kind  of  oil  lamp,  as  a  corres¬ 
pondent  suggests.  I  have  seen  plants  kept  well  in  such 
a  garret,  the  living  room  below  being  supplied  with  a 
lire  all  the  winter,  and  the  chimney  passing  through 
the  end  of  the  garret. 

If  such  a  place  was  well  lighted,  a  small  stove,  with  a 
short  funnel  entering  a  chimney,  would  be  a  good 
security  for  plants,  care  being  taken  that  it  was  not  over¬ 
heated,  and  tlic  air  made  dry  in  consequence.  Where 
no  such  conveniences  exist,  and  the  rooms  in  which 
jilants  are  kept  are  not  regularly  sujjplied  with  fires, 
there  must  be  considerable  trouble  in  moving  plants 
Irom  one  room  to  another,  according  to  the  weather; 
all  very  interesting  and  agreeable  to  a  thorough  en¬ 
thusiast,  but  rather  tiresome  to  those  who  wish  the 
greatest  amount  of  pleasure  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
smallest  amount  of  labour.  One  night’s  forgetfulness 
may  entail  the  loss  of  every  favourite.  When  kept  in 
living  rooms,  the  chief  requisites  of  success  are — keep¬ 
ing  the  plants  as  close  to  the  window  as  possible  during 
the  day,  when  the  temperature  there  is  not  under  40'^’, 
removing  them  to  the  middle  of  the  room  in  cold  nights, 
and  to  the  very  warmest  part,  and,  jierhaps,  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  counterpane  when  very  cold,  taking  care, 
however,  if  there  is  a  strong  lire  during  the  evening, 
the  plants  should  stand  in  as  cool  a  place  as  possible — 
from  40°  to  45°  would  suit  them ;  while  the  domestic 
circle  round  the  fireplace  may  be  enjoying  a  temperature 
of  from  00°  and  upwards.  In  all  such  cases,  the  air 
w’ill  be  deprived  of  its  moisture,  and  the  plants  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  a  frequent  sponging  or  damping  of 
the  foliage,  and  the  keeping  of  moss  or  wadding  in  a 
moist  state  over  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  helps  to 
keep  a  moister  atmosphere  close  to  the  plants  than  what 
they  obtain  in  the  rooms  generally.  Tliis  extreme  care 
is  only  required  in  cold,  frosty  weather.  While  it  lasts,  it 
will  thus  be  evident  that  the  plants  may  delight  in  the 
coolest  part  of  the  room  during  the  evening,  and  the 
warmest  part  of  it  during  tlie  night.  Convenience,  and 
the  comfort  of  the  plants,  will  be  greatly  secured  by 
their  being  placed  on  a  table,  or  stage,  easily  moved,  and 
with  rods  over  it  to  permit  of  a  covei'ing  being  thrown 
over  them,  which,  while  it  protects  from  cold  at  night, 
also  secures  them  from  dust  when  the  room  is  cleaned. 
All  young,  tender-growing  plants  require  this  attention, 
less  or  more.  As  has  already  been  observed  frequently, 
older  plants,  which  can  be  preserved  by  keeping  the 
roots  or  old  stems  from  frost,  require  only  a  little  of  this 
attention. 


I  For  instance,  young  Scarlet  Geraniums,  though  hardier 
I  than  florists’  Pelargoniums,  require  similar,  though  not 
I  so  i)articular,  attention,  while 

1  OLD  SCARLET  GERANIUMS 

will  put  up  with  very  rough  treatment.  The  Harry 
IMoore  system  is  the  best  with  those  growing  in  pots  and 
boxes;  and,  provided  they  are  kept  dry,  and  covered  over 
in  severe  weather,  such  plants  will  keep  well  in  garrets 
and  hay- lofts  all  the  winter,  with  light  when  the  weather 
is  good.  In  the  case  of  Scarlets  planted  out  in  the 
flower-garden,  I  have  adopted  a  plan  with  the  youngest 
of  them  very  similar  to  that  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Beaton, 
the  other  week,  and  have  always  been  successful,  with 
the  exception  of  last  year,  and  that  was  not  owing  to 
anything  wrong  in  the  plan,  but  to  the  fact,  that  the 
frosts  had  got  at  the  plants  before  they  were  raised. 
The  plants  are  lifted  with  a  fork,  and  taken  to  the 
rubbish-heap,  and  there  deprived  of  all  the  leaves  and 
the  soft  points  of  the  shoots;  these  points  are  then 
dipped  into  quick  lime,  or  dry  ashes,  as  a  preventive  of 
damping ;  the  roots  are  then  packed  into  moistish  earth, 
in  a  pit  or  a  frame,  or  in  large  pots,  or  wooden  boxes,  to" 
be  moved  below  stages,  into  sheds,  &c.,  where  they  can  be 
protected  by  hay,  &c.;  but,  before  finishing  them,  the 
moistish  soil  about  the  roots  is  covered  over  with  several 
inches  of  the  driest  soil  that  can  be  procured.  This  farther 
ju  events  damp  accumulating  about  the  stems — for  damp 
and  a  very  severe  frost  arc  the  only  things  to  be  dreaded. 
Kept  as  dry  as  possible  during  the  winter,  if  you  peel 
a  little  bark  oft',  you  will  find  the  stems  green  and 
succulent  below  it,  though  they  look  just  like  so  many 
pieces  of  wood,  at  first  sight.  If  kept  thus  dry,  and  from 
frost,  they  will  be  getting  green  all  over,  with  little  shoots, 
in  March,  and  by  April  will  require  more  room,  either  by 
transplanting  or  potting,  and  for  flowering  beat  young 
plants  out  of  sight.  Putting  the  roots  firmly  into 
moistish  earth  prevents  all  necessity  of  watering,  until 
the  young  shoots  make  their  appearance,  and  no  sudden 
check  is  given  to  the  roots,  as  respects  dryness.  1  have 
seen  such  plants  kept  well  in  a  good  shed  facing  the 
south  ;  the  only  attention  they  received  being  opening 
the  door  in  fine  weather,  and  throwing  a  little  hay  over 
the  plants  when  it  was  very  cold.  The  plants  were  just 
laid  in  thickly  by  the  heels  on  the  floor,  in  earth  some¬ 
what  moist,  and  dry,  dusty  soil,  with  a  little  quicklime 
in  it,  thrown  over  the  surface ;  it  mattering  little  though 
a  portion  of  the  dry  soil  covered  and  4ay  upon  part  of 
the  stems.  Much  of  the  success  under  this  plan  con¬ 
sists  in  removing  every  leaf,  and  having  the  roots  just 
moist  enough  to  keep  them  alive,  and  allow  the  produc- 
duction  of  fresh  fibres.  The  absence  of  leaves  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  much  light  until  the  fresh 
shoots  break.  I  never  did  much  good  with  them  in 
cellars.  The  drier  the  place,  the  better  they  are  kept. 

PLANTS  IN  A  GREENHOUSE  VINERY. 

A  correspondent  asks  about  keeping  plants  in  an  attic, 
because  his  greenhouse  is  not  weather-proof,  cannot  well 
be  heated,  and,  besides,  heating  would  be  against  the 
Vines.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  be  preferable 
to  make  the  greenhouse  sound,  instead  of  making  plant 
habitations  of  any  room  in  the  dwelling-house.  As  to 
the  Vines  interfering  with  the  wintering  of  plants,  that 
is  a  mere  delusion  that  cannot  be  dispelled  too  quickly.  | 
In  many  of  the  largest  places  the  Vineries  are  just  l 
turned  into  so  many  storehouses  for  growing  plants ;  i 
vast  quantities  of  bedding-plants.  Geraniums,  &c.,  are 
thus  easily  kept  during  the  winter.  The  only  thing 
requiring  particular  attention  is  to  remove  the  plants 
before  the  heat  necessary  for  the  Vines  is  too  much  for 
them.  In  a  Vinery  not  forced,  greenhouse  plants  may 
be  kept  from  October  to  April.  A  temperature  of 
45°  is  quite  high  enough  for  all  such  plants,  and  that 
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will  exert  no  inflaenco  in  starting  tlie  Vine  buds  until 
tlie  sun  gains  strengtii  in  spring.  After  that  period, 
cither  the  Vines  or  the  plants  must  become  the  principal 
thing,  as  one  temperature  would  not  be  the  best  lor 
both.  When  Geraniums  and  Calceolarias,  &c.  are 
gradually  removed,  tender  annuals,  and  other  things, 
may  take  their  place,  wherever  light  can  be  com¬ 
manded.  Wlien  the  Grapes  ripen,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  have  as  few  plants  as  possible,  and  whilst  they 
remain,  the  bunches  quite  ripe  may  be  secured  by 
glazed  bags  of  calico  or  paper.  A  friend  of  ours,  by 
using  bladders,  kept  good  Grapes  until  Christmas, 
though  the  leaves  of  his  Vines  were  ripe  and  removed, 
and  the  house  filled  with  plants  by  the  third  week 
in  October.  The  house  was  crammed  all  the  winter 
for  house  and  flower-garden  decoration,  and  the 
hardiest  being  removed  under  shelter  in  iMarch  and 
April,  relargoniums,  &c.,  bloomed  on  the  front  shelves 
in  May,  and  following  months,  and  were  removed  to 
the  dwelling-house  windows  when  it  was  desirable 
to  keep  the  greenhouse  closer  than  would  suit  the 
plants,  in  order  to  get  the  Grapes  swelled  and  ripened 
moderately  early.  “Keej)  every  garden  structure  to  its 
legitimate  use,”  is  all  very  well,  but  few  can  act  ujito  it; 
and,  least  of  all,  would  it  be  desirable  in  the  possessor  of 
one  house.  'J'here  is  nothing  to  prevent  tlie  enjoying 
the  full  advantages  of  a  greenhouse  during  all  the 
dullest  and  most  desolate  months  of  the  year,  and 
obtaining  a  fair  crop  of  Grapes  moderately  eaily  in  tl)e 
autumn;  so  early,  tliat  most  of  tliem  may  be  cut  before 
the  house  requires  to  be  quite  filled  with  plants.  If 
possible,  I  should  prefer  all  the  Grapes  to  be  cut,  and 
the  Vines  and  house  thoroughly  cleansed  before  the 
plants  were  admitted.  If  these  are  clean,  a  little 
tobacco-smoke,  now  and  then,  would  keep  all  insects  at  a 
distance.  Many,  with  little  experience,  get  shoals  of 
insects  to  contend  with  in  winter,  because,  from  a 
mistaken  kindness,  they  keep  their  plants  too  close  and 
too  warm.  Plenty  of  air,  if  not  below  40",  will  heep  the 
plants  healthy,  and  insects,  in  general,  like  a  much 
higher  temperature.  I  have  met  with  several  instances, 
this  season,  in  which  amateurs  kept  one  out  of  their 
two  small  glass-houses  sacred  to  Vines  alone,  and  T  have 
no  right  to  quarrel  with  their  determination.  Were  J 
in  their  case,  1  should  act  difierently, 

HAKD-WOODED  PLANTS, 

It  is  hoped  that  all  these,  A;tnleas,  Heaths,  TJpclcrises, 
Diosmas,  Podolohiams,  and  Chorozeinas,  are  safely 
housed,  the  pots  washed,  and  every  thing  clean  and  neat 
about  them.  Some  of  these  will  come  under  particular 
notice  presently.  The  general  treatment  they  require, 
is  plenty  of  air  when  the  external  atmosphere  is  above 
AO'-',  less,  if  lower;  but  the  use  of  a  little  fire-heat,  in 
preference  to  keeping  the  house  close.  When  fire-heat 
is  used,  seldom  allow  it  to  rise  above  4.0°,  wnth  a  rise  of 
10“  from  sunshine.  Use  no  fire  in  the  morning  when 
it  is  likely  to  be  sunny.  AVater  only  when  the  plants 
need  it,  and  then  give  as  much  as  will  moisten  every 
fibre.  I  sa.y  fibre,  instead  of  soil,  because,  in  the  case  of 
plants  that  might  have  been  potted  late,  the  soil  will 
not  be  fully  occupied  with  roots,  and  that  part  should 
not  bo  kept  in  a  drenched  state. 

FLOllISTS’  PELA11GONIUM.S. 

Ihe  less  these  grow  at  this  season,  the  sturdier  and 
compactor  will  the  plants  bo,  and  the  better  will  they 
bloom.  Plent}'^  ot  air,  a  temperature  at  night,  from  40“ 
to  45°,  and  a  minimum  of  the  water-pot,  are  the  chief 
things  to  be  attended  to. 

HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS. 

Keep  these  growing  slowly,  and  rather  moist,  A  dry 
atmosphere  will  cause  you  to  see  the  Thrip  and  the  Red 


Spider.  Eew.are  of  hot-water  in  watering  them.  Let 
it  be  cool,  if  only  8°  above  freezing,  in  preference  to 
having  it  chilled.  If  grown  in  a  house,  the  pots  had 
better  stand  on  moist  moss. 

CINERARIAS. 

The  same  rule  applies,  with  the  exception  of  using 
chilled  water.  These  will  now  be  growing  freely,  and  if 
large  plants  are  wanted,  the  plants  must  not  be  stunted 
for  want  of  pot  room.  R.  Ejsh. 


Sale  of  the  Horticut.turat,  Society’s  Orchids. — This 
first  dismemberment  of  what  should  be  our  National  Society, 
took  place  on  the  7th  and  8th  instant.  There  were  three 
hundred  lots,  including  some  rare  trees,  and  they  were 
disposed  of  for  T.754.  The  following  were  some  of  the 
chief  lots : — 

Lot-  je  .t.  d. 


IP.  Brasavol.i  Dighyana .  3  o  0 

28.  Uelaliechca  Australis,  the  Australian  Hottlc-trcc, 
rni-e,  and  Antiaris  toxicaria,  the  Upas-tree,  Jine  3 

30.  Lielia  acuminata,  vei'ff  Jine .  3 

31.  Cattlcya  ma.xinia,  very  fine  .  1) 

42.  .Myristica  moschata,  the  true  Nutmeg-tree, //«e  ..  2 

44.  Angra;cuni  eburneuni.  specimen  ....  ^ 

51.  Aerides  Koxburghi,  the  Ceylon  variety,  very  fine..  5 

53.  Aerides  crispum  .  ip  10 

Cs.  Yellow  dwarf  .liiffna  Cocoanut, from  Ceylon, 4  0 

101.  Sophronitis  cernua./t'rtf  witm  .  3 

110.  Oncidium  ampliatum,  viir.  grandiflorum,  very  fine  4 

llO.  Cattleya  crispa,  2 

12p.  Oncidium  guttatuni,  the  best  variety,  uerj/y/ne  ..  4 

130.  Vanda  tricolor.yfnesf  variety .mugnificent  specimen  11 

148.  Ceroxylon  andicoia,  the  Wax  Palm .  4 

14p.  Etclia  anceps  . 3  15 

150.  PitALyUNOPSis  AMABiLis.  This  magnificent  specimen  was  the 
finest  which  Mr.  Fortune  sent  home  from  the  Philippines,  jt'68  5s.,  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

ipi.  Cattleya  pallida,  jfne  .  6 

203.  Sobralia,  dwarf  variety  of  S.  macrantha .  3 

210.  Cattleya  labiataatropurpurea  .  4 

21 8.  Yellow  dwarf  .lalfnaCocoanut,  from  Ceylon,  very  rare  6 
221.  Masdevallia  coceinea !  !  must  rare  and  beautiful  6 

230.  Cattleya  Skinneri .  p 

236.  I.ycaste  Skinneri, .  8 

240.  Ccelogyne  cristata,  very  fine  . .  8 

241.  Dendbobium  speciosu.m.  This  magnificent  specimen  has  124 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  is  4l  feet  in  diameter.  ^‘10.  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

251.  Epidendrum  myrianthum,  must  rare  and  mag¬ 
nificent  .  4 

203.  Cattleya  pallida  .  4 

283.  Cibotium  Sebiedeanum,  a  magnificent  tree  Fern  12 

286.  Araucaria  Cookii,  eery  ...  .  6 

287.  Dammara  ovata,  very  rare  .  4 

288.  Araucaria  Bidwilli,yi'«ep/fmf  .  6 

2P3.  Oncidium  Skinneri,  very  fine  .  4 

2p6.  Lielia anceps, ./free .  lo 

2PP.  Ltelia  anceps,  and  Leelia  Barkeri,  very  fine .  17 

300.  Laslia  SUPBRBIE.NS.  The  finest  specimen  in  Europe  of  a 

living  Orchid  j  it  has  220  pseudo-bulbs,  and  is  17  feet  in  circumference} 
it  is  still  attached  to  the  block  of  wood  on  which  it  was  found  growing  in 
the  Forests  of  Guatemala.  ^'36  ISs.,  by  —  Fairrie,  Esq.,  Liverpool. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE'S  VILLA  AT 
CHISAVICK. 

{Continued  from  po'jc  70.) 

Passing  from  tlio  ilower-garden,  wo  came  to  a 
building  without  a  roof  or  windows.  I  suppose  it  must 
have  been  intended  for  a  conservatory,  an  orangery,  or, 
perliaps,  merely  a  place  to  sit  down  and  rest  in  after 
walking  through  the  long  range  of  lionscs.  It  is  beau¬ 
tifully  paved  inside  the  walls,  with  difl'erent-coloiired 
pebbles,  in  the  Alosaic  style.  At  each  end  is  a  dense 
mass  of  Yews,  so  that  the  building,  on  being  viewed 
from  tlie  walk  leading  to  it,  appears  like  some  Grecian 
Temple  without  a  dome,  built  on  arches.  The  garden, 
seen  tlirough  these  arches,  has  a  very  lino  effect,  whieli 
is  still  more  heightened,  further  back,  by  being  seen 
through  a  second  set  of  arches  formed  with  Irish  Ivy. 
On  passing  through  both  these  arches,  we  arrive  at  an 
open  grove  of  tall  trees;  to  tlie  left  of  wliicli,  and  close 
to  it,  is  the  mansion,  and  what  may  be  called  the  garden 
entrance.  I  was  much  struck  by  observing  how  green 
the  turf  was  under  these  trees.  In  summer,  the  Duke 
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lias  several  Indian  canoes,  hammocks,  and  swings  sus¬ 
pended  amongst  these  trees,  with  which  the  visitors,  on 
the  Exhibition  days,  in  July,  amuse  themselves.  In  a 
corner,  between  this  grove  and  the  garden,  is  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  Paulovnia  iinperialis.  It  has  shown  flower- 
buds,  Mr.  Edmonds  informed  me,  several  years,  and  was 
then  in  bud  when  I  saw  it,  but  the  autumnal  frosts 
always  cut  them  off  before  they  expand.  This  is  a  great 
disappointment,  for  the  flowers  are  produced  in  spikes, 
like  our  Horse  Chesnut,  and  as  large  as  a  Gloxinia  ; 
the  same  form,  and  of  a  pale  blue  colour.  (I  was  once 
told,  by  the  lady  of  II.  11.  Kerr,  Esq.,  that  she  had  seen 
it  dowering  admirably  in  the  gardens  near  Lisbon.) 
Beyond  this  grove  of  trees,  there  is  a  short  avenue  of 
magnificent  Cedars  of  Lebanon  {Cedrut!  Lihaniis).  They 
are  the  most  remarkable  trees  I  ever  saw.  I  have  seen 
as  large  trees,  but  none  that  had  their  branches  so  close 
to  the  ground,  spreading  over  and  covering  so  large  a 
space.  This  uncommon  circumstance  added  greatly  to 
their  majestic  grandeur.  They  were  in  dower,  and  the 
little,  stumpy,  greenish-white,  incipient  cones  might 
easily  have  been  imagined  to  be  some  of  the  elfin  tribe, 
arrayed  in  martial  ranks,  ready  to  march  to  battle. 

Turning  the  corner  of  the  house,  we  had  a  view  of  a 
small,  winding  lake,  backed  on  the  other  side  by  a  dense 
mass  of  trees,  chiefiy  large  Elms.  Between  the  lake  and 
the  bouse  is  a  tolerable  expanse  of  lawn.  Walking  over 
it,  my  olfactory  nerves  were  agreeably  refreshed  by  a 
pleasant  perfume.  I  wondered  where  it  came  from,  but 
soon  found  out  it  arose  from  our  feet  pressing  upon  the 
common  Chamomile,  which  grew  plentifully  amongst 
the  grass.  Every  body  ought  to  have  this  dwarf, 
fragrant  herb  on  their  lawn.  I  was  told  it  was  always 
green  in  the  driest  of  summers,  when  the  grass  was  quite 
brown,  with  the  hot  sun  above  and  the  dry  soil  beneath. 
There  are  several  sweet-scented,  close-growing  plants, 
tliat  might  be  sown  with  the  grass  seeds  with  advantage  ; 
the  wild  'rhyme,  for  instance.  'They  bear  close  cutting 
as  well  as  any  grass,  and  their  scent  is  agreeable  and 
refreshing.  Opposite  the  corner  of  the  house,  on  the 
lawn,  is  a  very  large,  handsome  Catalpa  tree,  which 
flowers  freely  every  year.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
fine-flowering  tree  is  iiot  more  common. 

Proceeding  round  the  house,  we  came  to  the  carriage 
entrance,  'i’he  Villa,  on  this  side,  has  a  somewhat 
sombre  appearance,  which  is  heightened  by  another  lot 
of  the  dark  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  two  of  which  over-top  it 
in  height,  and  nearly  touch  the  windows  with  their 
spreading  branches.  They  form  here  another  avenue, 
but  are  not  such  fine  trees  as  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  house.  On  one  side  there  is  a  row  of  Lime  trees, 
'i’liey  have  been  formed  into  arches  with  a  happy  effect. 

A  walk  leads  the  visitor  to  a  lofty  mound,  formed  with 
the  soil  dug  out  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  lake.  From 
this  mound  there  are  several  interesting  views,  both  of 
grounds  of  the  Villa  and  the  surrounding  country.  In 
the  distance  the  Surrey  Hills  are  seen.  A  little  further 
on  we  came  to  a  rustic  tower,  formed  of  the  trunks  of 
Fir  trees,  from  the  top  of  which  the  Crystal  Palace  bursts 
upon  the  view. 

A  large  piece  of  ground,  beyond, this  tower,  has  been 
taken  in  from  the  park,  for  the  purpose  of  enclosing  a 
noble  specimen  of  Platanus  Orientalis,  the  Eastern 
Plane  tree.  It  is  nearly  100  feet  high,  and  its  branches 
cover  a  space  ninety  feet  in  diameter.  The  walk 
winds  on  from  this  tree  towards  our  starting-point. 
I  observed,  as  we  travelled  on,  an  ancient  Cherry- 
tree,  no  doubt  the  inhabitant,  some  centuries  back,  of 
some  fruit-garden.  Its  trunk  was  decayed,  and  in  the 
centre  a  Birch  tree  had,  parasite-like,  settled  in  the 
hollow,  taken  root,  and  is  now  usurping  the  place  and 
sucking  out  the  life  of  the  Cherry-tree.  A  few  paces 
further  may  be  seen  a  remarkable  Lombardy  Poplar, 
encumbered  with  another  parasite,  the  Ivy,  which  has 
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so  completely  clothed  it,  that  only  a  few  twigs  of  the 
Poplar  can  be  seen  above.  Beyond  that  is  a  grove  of 
very  large  Hollies,  perhaps  the  loftiest  in  this  country  ^ 
One  I  measured  to  be  fifty  feet  high.  Beyond  this  i 
Holly  grove  there  are  some  remarkable  clusters  of  Rho¬ 
dodendrons,  which  encroach  so  much  upon  the  walks 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  remove  the  walks  backwards  i 
several  feet  several  times.  'I'hey  are  full  of  bud,  and  \ 
must  make  a  grand  show  when  in  full  flower.  ^ 

'The  walks  bring  the  visitor  to  the  lawn  again,  and  the  , 
first  object  ho  sees  is  a  noble  specimen  ot  the  Pimts  I 
Lamhertiana,  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  Britain,  and  also  a  j 
fair  tree  of  Abies  Douglassii,  unquestionably  the  hand-  i 
somest  of  the  Spruce  Fir  tribe.  Here  we  arrived  again  . 
to  the  ground  covering  Cedars.  At  the  end  of  the  : 
avenue,  farthest  from  the  house,  there  is  a  kind  of  an  , 
alcove.  It  is  nearly  circular,  and  the  seats  are  of  stone,  I 
or,  ])erhaps,  marble.  I  was  told  they  were  the  identical  I 
seats  used  in  the  Senate  House  at  Rome,  when  she  was  j 
mistress  of  the  world.  Upon  these  seats  sat  the  world- 
famed  Cicero,  the  eloquent  Brutus,  and  all  the  great  men 
of  that  great  era. 

I  have  only  now  to  notice  a  lofty  Yew  hedge,  inclosing 
a  walk  that  leads  to  the  kitchen-garden.  A  finer 
example  of  a  Yew  hedge  does  not  exist. 

'Tlie  kitchen-garden  is  spacious,  and  well  stocked  with 
fruit-trees.  'Tliere  are  some  excellently-trained  Peaches  ; 
and  Nectarines,  and  the  general  management  does  credit 
to  the  gardener.  Mi*.  Edmonds. 

Behind  the  long  range  of  houses  there  are  several 
small  houses  and  pits,  used  to  raise  plants  for  the  front 
stages  of  tlie  greenhouse,  and  to  stow  away,  during 
winter,  the  immense  number  of  bedding-plants  used  for 
the  beds  in  tlie  flower-garden. 

In  one  low  bouse,  I  observed  a  select  collection  of 
Orchids,  in  robust  health. 

Such  are  the  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  belonging 
to  this  unpretending  villa  mansion.  If  any  of  our 
readers  have  half  as  much  pleasure  in  reading  as  I  have 
had  in  writing  this  brief,  and,  I  must  say,  imperfect, 
account  of  them,  I  shall  not  think  my  labour  in  vain; 
but  I  say — Go  and  see  for  yourselves,  but  not  on  a  Show 
day  ;  go  about  June  or  July,  if  you  wish  to  see  it  in 
perfection.  ”  'T  Appleby. 


Nectarines  anu  Peaches  may  he  cultivated  as 
follows  ; — 'Trained  to  walls  ;  and  for  that  purpose,  walls 
with  S.S.W.  or  S.E.  aspects  are  required;  trained  to 
trellises,  in  a  Peach-house,  with  or  without  fire-heat ; 
trained  to  trellises,  uuder  glass  lights,  after  the  system  ot 
Mr.  Ker ;  and  as  buslies,  in  pots,  or  tubs,  in  Orchard- 
houses.  In  small  gardens,  where  there  are  no  eligible 
walls,  and  in  situations  where  the  soil  and  climate  are 
unfavourable,  this  is  a  most  successful  and  agreeable 
mode  of  culture,  at  present  ouly  in  its  infancy ;  for,  as  with 
Apricots,  large  Peach  and  Nectarine-trees  may  be  grown 
in  boxes,  and  abundance  of  fruit  always  secured,  as  a  ! 
climate  of  a  well-lniilt  Orchard-hoiise  is  spring-frost-  ; 
proof.  As  large  pots  are,  in  some  districts,  difficult  to  , 
procure,  I  7nay  mention  a  very  simple  mode  of  making  | 
“tubs,”  or  bo.xes,  for  these  trees.  Some  well-seasoned  i 
boards  of  Memel  Heal,  one  inch  thick,  should  be  pro-  j 
cured,  and  strongly  nailed  together  so  as  to  make  a  box  l 
two  feet  over  and  fifteen  inches  deep.  Deal  of  the  > 
same  thickness  should  be  cut  into  bars,  two  inches  wide,  . 
and  nailed  on  the  bottom  about  half-an-inch  asunder;  ‘ 
this  will  allow  the  roots  to  penetrate  into  the  soil  of  the 
border.  The  boxes  should  be  painted  and  dried  before 
the  trees  are  placed  in  them.  A  box  of  this  kind  will 
sustain  a  goodly-sized  tree,  if  it  has  the  usual  annual 
surface-dressings,  for  seven  years,  or  more.  I  need 
scarcely  mention,  that  good  “  hoart-of-Onk”  will  last 
longer  than  the  best  deal  boards. — Rivers’  Fruit  ; 
Catalogue,  , 
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WOODCKAET.  | 

{OoHlinuvd  from  Vol.  XIV.  ihujc  4(J7.)  j 

Een’ges. — In  my  last  iiaitor  on  tliis  subject,  1  i'ully 
described  bow  to  raise,  in  the  sliortcst  time,  a  good,  band- 
some  fence  of  Holly;  but  as  even  that  is  tbe  best  fence, 
yet  it  takes,  at  least,  live  years  to  form  it  cll'ectually, 
unless  tlio  owner  sbould  go  to  tbe  expense  of  procuring 
Hollies  from  a  nursery  of  a  proper  size  at  once.  Sucli 
plants  would  cost  from -sixpence  to  niuepenco  eaob, 
besides  tbe  carriage  and  planting;  and  as  the  jdauts  ' 
sbould  stand,  at  least,  six  in  a  yard,  tbe  expense  would  ^ 
be  somewhat  heavy.  Taking  lliese  circumstances  into  ' 
consideration,  the  next  inquiry  would  be,  wliat  is  tbe  ; 
next  best  hedge  plant?  Undoubtedly,  our  common 
White  Thorn  is  tbe  plant  for  the  juirpose.  When  well  1 
managed,  it  is  a  most  excellent  fence,  as  everybody  . 
knows;  but  everybody  does  not  know  bow  to  manage 
it,  sim])le  though  the  matter  may  seem.  I  suppose,  if  1  ' 
was  to  toll  any  farmer  that  be  did  not  know  bow  to 
manage  bis  fences,  be  would  set  me  down  for  a  fool,  if 
not  for  sometbing  woi’se.  Yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  tbere  arc 
very  few  good  Ttiorn  hedges  in  Britain.  I  mean,  few  in 
comparison  to  tbe  extent  of  such  fences. 

AVbat  constitutes  a  good  Thorn  fence?  1  have  one, 
and  only  one,  in  my  mind’s  eye,  that  conics  up  to  my  j 
notion  of  a  real  good  fence,  and  it  bas  been  a  good  ; 
one  for  more  than  forty  years  in  my  own  knowledge.  | 
Do  not  tliink  I  am  going  to  sound  a  trumpet  in  my  own  ! 
praise;  1  bad  nothing  to  do  with  cither  planting  it,  or  | 
taking  care  of  it  alterwards.  This  fence  is  tbe  boundary  | 
of  a  small  nursery  in  Yorkshire,  protecting  it  from  tbe 
turnpike  road  to  lloundbay,  near  Leeds.  This  nursery 
was  formed,  i  believe,  by  a  Mr.  Taylor,  and,  of  course, 
tlie  hedge  planted  by  him.  Jt  certainly  bad  tlie  ad-  i 
vantage  of  being  jirotectcd  from  cattle  on  the  nursery  | 
side,  and  was  shielded  Ifom  them  on  tbe  road  side  by 
posts  and  rails,  with  a  ditch  between.  Tbe  fence  is  six 
feet  high,  and  two  feet  through  at  tbe  base.  It  is  of  what 
is  called  tbe  bog’s-back  form  ;  but  it  would  bo  a  truly 
lean  bog  that  bad  such  a  back;  tlie  letter  would  be 
a  truer  description  of  it.  Imagine  that  letter  six  feet 
high,  two  feet  at  tbe  base,  and  ending  with  its  sharp 
ridge,  and  you  have  a  good  idea  of  my  beau  ideal  of  a 
perfect  fence,  tborougbly  impervious  to  man  or  beast. 

To  form  sucb  an  excellent  fence,  tbe  same  method 
sbould  bo  followed  in  regard  to  ])lantiug  as  that  1 
described  for  tbe  Holly  hedge  ;  that  is,  in  low,  wet  j 
situations,  a  ditch  sbould  be  dug  on  eacli  side  of  tbe  . 
site  fertile  hedge,  tbe  soil  out  of  tbe  ditclics  sbould  be 
thrown  on  to  the  space  two-and-a-balf  feet  v\*ide  the 
hedge  is  to  occupy,  which  soil  would  raise  it  high 
enough  to  allow  dry  soil  for  tbe  hedge  to  grow  in, 
besides  draining  tbe  site.  This  preparing  for  tbe 
plants  may  be  done  now,  or  any  time  during  tbe 
summer.  Then,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  oil'  the  Thorns, 
let  them  be  planted,  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  dung 
mixed  with  the  soil,  to  encourage  their  growth.  Tbe  , 
expense  of  tbe  dung  would  be  repaid  by  tbe  ra})id  ^ 
growth  of  tbe  Thorns.  i 

The  question  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  best  age  of  | 
I  horns  to  plant  lor  hedges?  I  answer,  two  years’  | 
transplanted  Thorns  arc  tbe  best;  better  than  younger, 
and  more  certain  to  grow  well  than  older.  Two-year- 
old  seedlings  would  do,  if  they  bad  not  been  sown  loo 
thick  in  the  bed,  though  I  jircfer  sucb  as  have  been 
transplanted,  because  they  have  more  librous  roots. 
Many  planters  put  in  a  double  row  of  tbe  qnickwood, 
as  it  is  called,  but  that  is  a  waste  of  plants.  One  row, 
six  inches  apart,  is  quite  sullicient,  and  better,  loo,  for 
this  simple,  undeniable  reason;  that  there  is  more 
nutriment  lor  one  plant  in  tbe  same  space  than  for  two. 

The  hedge  being  jdanted,  it  sbould  be  jnolected 
during  its  young  years  by  a  double  row  of  jjosts  and 


rails,  if  exposed  to  cattle,  on  both  sides;  but  if  next 
to  a  plantation  of  young  or  old  trees,  where  no  cattle 
are  allowed  to  enter,  tbe  outside  only  need  be  fenced  off. 
Tbe  posts  and  rails  slionld  be,  at  least,  six  feet  from  the 
(|uickscts,  in  order  that  cows,  or  horses,  could  not  reach 
over  and  browse  off  the  young  toj)S.  yome  planters  re¬ 
commend  cutting  off  tbe  tops  of  Thorns  at  the  time  they 
are  })lanted  ;  this,  1  think,  is  wrong.  The  plants  ought 
to  have  one  year’s  growth  to  allow  the  roots  to  get  bold 
of  the  soil.  Then,  in  the  Eebruary  following,  cut  them 
down  to  within  four  inches  of  the  soil.  Each  plant 
will  then  send  forth  three  or  four  strong  shoots,  and 
thus  lay  the  foundation  of  a  thick,  impenetrable  fence. 

Tbe  general  management  consists  in  keeping  tbe 
ground  constantly  clear  of  w'ceds,  and  commencing,  from  | 
tbe  second  year,  to  form  the  hedge  into  tbe  sba])e  above 
alluded  to.  By  allowing  tbe  lower  branches  consta)itly 
to  project  beyond  tbe  upper,  they  will  kee|)  always  alive; 
whereas,  if  tbe  upright  method,  with  a  Hat  top  is  followed, 
the  lower  branches  will  die,  by  being  drojiped  upon  and 
shaded  by  tbe  up])er,  and  then  the  bottom  of  tbe  hedge 
becomes  naked  and  bare,  giving  ingress  and  egress  to 
smaller  animals,  sucb  as  sheep,  bares,  &c. 

If  tbe  situation  is  a  dry  one,  tbe  ditch  sbould  be 
dispensed  with  by  all  means.  Tbe  raising  tbe  ground 
in  sucb  a  situation  is  positively  injurious  to  tbe  well¬ 
being  of  tbe  Thorn  plants.  All  that  will  be  necessary 
will  be  to  trench  tbe  same  space  as  that  enclosed  by  the 
ditches,  adding  the  same  dressing  of  dung,  fencing,  &c. 
i  cannot  liud  words  strong  enough  to  condemn  tbe 
absurd  fashion  of  j)lacing  hedge  plants  on  a  raised 
bank  in  a  high,  dry  situation.  1  see  miles  and  miles  of 
hedges  so  formed  in  sucb  a  situation;  but  they  are 
never  fences.  The  bank  is  a  division,  it  may  be  of 
of  bclds,  or  plantations,  but  it  is  no  fence,  nor  ever  will 
be.  YY't  it  is  tbe  fashion,  and,  I  fear,  will  be,  till  more 
sensible  men  arise  and  plant  hedges  in  sucb  situations 
on  tbe  "Hat,  and  show,  by  their  success,  tbe  folly  and 
absurdity  of  placing  a  moisture-loving  ])lant  like  tbe 
Thorn,  or  the  Holly,  on  a  dry  ridge  of  earth. 

T.  Ai’i’EEBy. 

{'To  he  continued.') 


MUSimOOMS  AND  THElll  CULTUBE. 

Tins  singular  production,  at  times,  bailies  the  skill  of 
tbe  most  careful  cultivator,  whilst  at  other  times  it 
yields  a  large  return  to  tbe  roughest  or  most  unexpected 
l)Osition  that  was  ever  tried  for  their  artificial  growth. 
It,  therefore,  becomes  dillicult  to  lay  down  definite  rules 
whereby  a  certain  supply  can  be  obtained  at  all  times. 
At  certain  seasons,  say  the  autumn  months,  beds  care¬ 
fully  made  up  are  almost  sure  to  boar,  because  at  that 
season  they  are  produced  naturally  out-of-doors;  later 
on,  however,  tbe  chances  diminish ;  not  but  that  equally  I 
good  crops  are  obtained  occasionally  in  Eebruary  as  in  1 
October,  but  the  same  treatment  will  not  secure  them  at 
that  time  with  a  like  certainty.  All  \\g  can  do  in  the 
way  of  reproducing  the  plant  is  by  the  mode  common 
to  many  other  jilants — a  fibrous  root  running  through 
the  ground  sends  iqi  its  produce  singly,  or  in  clusters,  all 
around  the  origin  of  the  spot  from  which  the  ramilica- 
tioii  took  place.  This  fibrous  substance,  technically 
called  spawn,  is  produced  naturally,  in  great  abundance, 
in  some  seasons  and  in  certain  places;  at  other  times,  it 
is  found  in  dung-heaj)S  which  have  laid  long  enough  to 
allow  it  to  properly  fix  itself,  and  many  good  crops  of 
Alushrooms  are  the  result,  not  the  less  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion  by  coming  unexpectedly.  These  matters,  however, 
all  tend  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  j)roi)agution  and 
culture  of  Mushrooms  dill’er  essentially  from  most  other 
plants  we  are  in  the  habit  of  bestowing  much  care  on, 
and  that,  after  all,  disappointments  now-and-then  occur 
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with  the  most  experienced  in  such  matters;  but  a  little 
examination  into  the  principles  which  govern  their 
growth  out  of-doors  may  assist  ns  much  in  regulating 
our  treatment  of  those  we  endeavour  to  grow  artificially. 

lo  make  a  bed  with  a  view  to  ensure  a  crop,  procure 
sonic  good  horse-droppings  that  have  not  been  heated, 
some  sheep-dung  that  has  not  laid  long  on  the  ground, 
lor  the  rain  to  wash  away  its  richness — let  these  be  well  , 
mixed,  and  if  there  be  any  quantity  of  it,  let  it  be  turned  i 
every  day,  lor  a  little  time  ;  then  every  two  days,  as  the  j 
heat  may  seem  to  be,  and  when  it  gets  so  far  moderated  | 
as  to  give  tokens  of  sweetness  and  steadiness,  the  bed  | 
may  be  made,  which,  if  inside  some  building  where  a  i 
little  fire-heat  can  bo  given,  need  not  be  more  than  ] 
eighteen  inches  thick,  and  as  long  and  wide  as  required; 
but  if  the  place  be  02ien,and  not  any  means  of  warming 
it,  a  greater  thickness  of  bed,  with  a  more  careful 
))re|)aration  of  materials,  so  as  to  ensure  against  their 
overheating,  must  bo  resorted  to,  supposing  that  a  place 
on  purpose  is  to  be  had,  with  shelves,  &c.,  in  the  usual 
way.  1  would,  in  making  up  the  beds,  now-and-then 
throw  in  pieces  of  half-decayed  turf,  and  also  pieces  of 
spawn  ;  this  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  latter  is 
plentilul,  which  it  ought  to  be;  a  good  beating  or  tread¬ 
ing  is  necessary  ;  and,  last  of  all,  a  good  coating  of  fresh 
maiden  loam  irom  a  pasture  where  Mushrooms  are 
known  to  grow  naturally;  this  coating,  however,  had 
better  be  delayed  a  few  days,  until  there  be  no  danger 
of  the  bed  overheating;  at  the  same  time,  it  must  heat 
a  little.  Watering  shmdd  not  be  done  to  any  extent, 
except  keeping  the  surface  moist,  until  the  Mushrooms 
appear,  when  they  may  have  a  little ;  but  if  the  bed 
seems  to  do  well  at  first,  it  would  be  better  to  avoid 
heavy  waterings  until  the  bed  begins  to  go  off,  or 
partially  cease,  when  a  good,  heavy  watering  will  some¬ 
times  revive  it  again,  and  another  good  crop  will  be  the 
issue,  with  an  extended  season  of  bearing. 

Where  there  exists  no  shed,  nor  out  house,  in  which 
to  make  up  a  Mushroom-bed,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
good  horse-dung  to  be  had,  a  very  good  bed  may  some¬ 
times  be  made  against  a  blank  wall,  after  the  dung  is 
sufficiently  sweetened  by  turning,  &c.,  as  above,  a  bed 
about  four  feet  wide,  w'ell  trodden  down,  and  built  some¬ 
thing  like  a  steep-pitched  lean-to  roof  will  be;  but,  in 
fact,  very  short  dung  cannot  well  be  built  iqi  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  neither  would  it  bo  so  well ;  for  this  lying 
against  the  wall  presents  a  diagonal  surface,  which  can 
easily  be  covered  up  to  any  extent;  spawning,  covering 
with  earth,  &c.,  may  be  done  the  same  as  recommended 
1  above,  and  a  deep  coating  of  straw,  or  litter,  will  be  all  I 
that  is  wanted,  examining  it,  from  time  to  time,  to  see  j 
that  tlie  heat  does  not  decrease,  and  that  the  fibrous  | 
matter  of  spawn  does  not  expend  itself  uselessly  in  run¬ 
ning  into  the  litter,  which  it  will  sometimes  do,  to  the 
injury  of  the  crop.  Very  often  a  good  crop  is  obtained  I 
in  this  way,  the  more  liberal  supply  of  dung  making  up, 
in  a  great  measure,  for  the  want  of  shelter.  Even  the 
wall  itself  may  be  dispensed  with. 

I  have  had  as  good  a  crop  of  Mushrooms  on  a  bed  j 
out-of  doors  as  1  ever  had  in  a  house.  The  bed  was  made  ' 
as  above,  only,  instead  of  being  a  “lean-to,”  it  was  a  i 
“span,”  the  dung  being  built  up  into  a  steep  ridge-like 
shape,  and  well  beaten,  &c.  A  good,  heavy  covering  is 
the  i>rincij)al  thing;  and  if  the  dung  bo  in  a  good,  well- 
tempered  condition  in  October,  when  the  bed  is  made,  it 
is  not  likely  to  lose  heat  until  the  Mushrooms  are 
formed  and  a  crop  secured.  A  cellar  is  also  not  a  bad  | 
place  for  a  bed  ;  and  we  all  know  that  Mushrooms  arc  I 
now-aud-then  found  in  very  singular  jdaces.  1,  myself,  ! 
have  seen  some  that  were  produced  in  a  coal  mine  400 
feet  deep.  But,  as  winter  is  a  time  when  most  structures 
are  in  use,  1  would  advise  the  amateur,  who  has  no 
accommodation  that  way,  to  try  the  effects  of  a  bed  quite 
out-of  doors,  as  above.  This  ho  can  do  at  little  expence,  i 


I  if  he  be  living  in  a  town  where  dung  is  plentiful. 

I  Tlie  result  is  likely  to  be  encouraging,  and  very  often  the 
^lushrooms  so  ))roduccd  arc  better  in  quality  than  others  j 
more  assisted  by  artificial  means.  J.  Robson. 


CONSEQUENCES.  | 

/Jy  Ihe  yliilhorc.ss  of  “  jMi/  Flowers." 

If  there  should  chance  to  be,  among  our  readers,  any  | 
young  persons  of  my  own  sex,  I  now  particularly  addiess  , 
myself  to  them,  and  entreat  them  to  give  me  their  attention,  | 
while  1  speak  a  word  of  warning  upon  a  subject  very  i 
interesting  to  the  sisterhood  at  all  times — and  which  has,  | 
necessarily,  a  very  powerful  inlluencc  upon  their  worldly  i 
happiness — I  mean  the  estate  of  matrimony.  JMen  have  ' 
abundance  of  room  in  which  to  disport  themselves ;  they  i 
have  professions  and  pursuits  that  occupy  and  ajuuse  their  ! 
minds,  independent  of  all  control — so  that  should  their 
domestic  relations  be  uncomfortable,  they  have  something  to 
fall  back  upon  to  fill  up  the  dreary  wild,  and  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  wdiich  their  energies  are  exercised,  and  their 
thoughts  occupied,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  things.  They 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  independent  of  home-interests, 
which  sweeten  and  refine  their  work  in  life,  without  forming 
its  essence.  ; 

With  woman  it  is  altogether  ditfercut.  Home  is  her  field  ' 
of  labour;  domestic  life  her  solo  profession.  How  impor¬ 
tant,  then, ghat  she  should  enter  upon  it  carefully  !  and  yet, 
how  seldom  does  she  lit  and  prepare  herself  for  her  ivork ; 
how  seldom  does  she  observe  tiio  rules  and  regulations 
drawn  up  for  her  ;  and  how  frequently  she  dashes  into  part¬ 
nership,  not  only  with  a  Tirm  already  insolvent,  but  so 
madly,  and  so  wickedly,  that  disasters  must  ensue,  “  as  sparks 
lly  upward.” 

The  history  of  a  lady,  wdio  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  under 
circumstances  of  the  kind  I  allude  to,  will  be,  1  trust,  a 
warning  to  giddy,  or  obstinate,  or  imprudent  young  women, 
who  may  possibly  bo  thinking  their  parents  cruel ;  them¬ 
selves  wiser  than  their  elders  ;  and  everything  that  glitters — 
gold. 

Julia  Manners  was  the  daughter  of  a  younger  son  of  a 
high  county  family,  who,  having  nothing,  became  a  man  of 
business  in  tbe  City,  and  made,  by  degrees,  a  large  fortune. 
He  never  went  away  from  his  post,  but  remained  busied  in 
his  daily  routine,  and  his  family  remained  there  with  him. 
His  wife  died  while  their  three  children  were  yonng — in 
fact,  she  went  oft  in  decline  immediately  after  the  birth  of 
the  youngest  boy,  leaving  them  as  a  legacy  to  a  father,  who, 
of  course,  know  nothing  at  all  of  nursery  aft'airs,  and  left  ' 
them  almost  entirely  to  the  care  of  servants.  Julia,  older 
by  some  years  than  her  two  brothers,  grew  up  into  a  lively, 
thoughtless  girl,  without  the  restraining  hand  and  anxious 
care  of  a  mother,  so  essential  to  a  child’s  well-being.  No 
eye  could  watch  over  her  tastes  and  habits,  or  implant  even 
w'orldly  lessons  of  wisdom.  Her  father  gave  her  a  suitable  j 
education  and  accomplishments,  and  came  home  every  day  j 
to  a  late  dinner.  IVith  true  masculine  short-sightedness,  he 
engaged  a  very  handsome,  young  music-master  to  perfect 
Julia  in  that  art,  wdiile  ho  himself  Avas  immersed  in  City 
engagements,  never  dreaming  of  the  consequences  of  so 
thoughtless  an  arrangement,  until  it  was  too  late. 

Mr.  Grosvenor  Avas  a  young  man  of  very  good  family, 
but  he  had  been  cast  off  from  Ijis  father’s  care  at  an  early 
age,  and  compelled  to  support  himself.  It  Avas  a  case  of 
extreme  hardship,  and  the  young  man  avus  greatly  to  be 
liitied ;  but  still  he  Avas,  by  distressing  circumstances,  a 
music-juastcr,  and  of  no  further  account  in  the  eyes  of 
man.  Miss  Manners  it  Avas  knoAvn  Avould  be  handsomely  ; 
provided  for,  and  Mr.  Grosvenor  Avas  poor ;  they  Avere,  ■ 
besides,  young,  aud  thrown  together,  and  Julia,  at  least,  i 
attached  licrself  to  the  first  person  Avho  professed  to  love  [ 
her.  It  Avas  impossible  lo  thiidc  for  a  moment  of  asking  j 
jMr.  iManners’  consent  to  such  a  match  for  his  daughter — 
Julia  Avell  knew  that  Avould  be  a  hopeless  step — but  she  was 
very  young,  very  thoughtless,  and  very  ignorant  of  all  that 
she  ought  to  knoAv.  No  one  had  been  at  hand  to  teach  her 
lessons  of  Avisdom  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  ;  she  Avas,  in 
all  moral  and  religious  things,  totally  neglected;  and  if 
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excuses  can  be  luacle  for  evil  and  disastrous  conduct,  per- 
liaps  Julia  iniglit  shelter  herself  beneath  them,  lint  conse¬ 
quences  are  so  lirinly  and  surely  lashed  on  to  actions,  tliat 
however  men  may  palliate,  they  cannot  separate  them. 
The  mouth  of  the  Lord  has  spoken,  and  uttered  Ilis  de¬ 
crees  upon  the  works  of  men ;  and  turn  and  twist  them 
wliichever  way  we  may,  the  “judgments  of  the  Lord  are 
true,  and  righteous  altogether.” 

1  With  the  bliiuluess  of  headstrong  youth,  the  young  people 
decided  upon  a  clandestine  marriage;  and  with  the  subtlety 
and  deceitfulness  of  the  unrenewed  heart  they  accomplished 
it.  iNIr.  Manners  being  absent  all  day,  of  course  they  were 
quite  at  liberty  to  do  as  they  pleased  ;  and  Julia  had  or.ly  the 
difficulty  of  arranging  with  lun-  little  brother,  who  was  left  in 
her  charge.  On  pretence  of  taking  a  walk,  she  went  with  the 
child,  one  morning,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church  whei'e 
the  marriage  was  to  take  place.  She  then  bought  some  fruit 
at  a  shop),  and  giving  it  to  lier  little  brother,  placed  him  in  a 
;  safe  nook,  and  bid  him  eat  his  fruit,  and  not  stir  from  the 
spot  till  she  I'eturned.  'J'hen  she  joined  JMr.  Orosvenor, 
plighted  her  vows  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  quietly  returned 
to  the  little  boy,  with  whom  she  went  home.  What  her 
feelings  could  and  must  have  been,  when  her  unsuspecting 
father  entered  the  house  that  evening,  must  be  left  to 
imagination  alone.  Surely,  the  vulture-gnawings  of  con¬ 
science,  and  the  anguish  of  guilt,  must  have  begun  at  that 
hour,  w'hen,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time,  she  dared  not  meet 
j  her  injured  parent’s  eye  !  and  I  would  earnestly  jiress  upon 
I  the  young,  the  speedy,  an  well  as  the  certain,  remorse  that 
.  follows  guilt.  The  very  moment  evil  is  committed,  the  con- 
I  sequences  begin— if  not  in  circmqstances,  self-reproach, 

I  terror,  or  shame.  Oh!  that  we  considei'ed  this  more  deep)ly 
than  we  do:  and  that  however  we  may  escape  for  a  time,  or 
,  for  ever,  the  knowledge  of  men,  yet  the  grand  offence  is 
committed  against  Him  who  seeth  the  lieart,  and  who  says, 
in  a  voice  of  eternal  thunder,  “  \'engeance  is  mine  :  I  will 
repay.” 

Julia  little  thought  of  the  Father  in  heaven  ;  but  fear  of 
the  father  on  eartii  was  bad  enough.  It  was  (piite  jiainful 
enough  to  live  in  perpetual  dread  of  discovery,  which  must 
soon  be  the  end  of  such  a  step,  although  they  never  con¬ 
templated  it  when  first  the  plot  was  laid.  H('r  father  was  a 
stern  man — when,  and  how  would  it  be  ? 

Mr.  Manners  met  Mr.  Grosvenor  on  the  staircase,  one 
evening,  on  his  return  from  the  City.  It  was  not  the  hour 
for  a  music  lesson,  and  enquiry  led  to  detection.  Julia  was 
compelled  to  confess  her  sin,  and  receive  the  first  burst  of 
her  father’s  offended  and  outraged  feelings. 

I  am  quite  sure  that,  setting  aside  all  consideration  of  our 
duty  to  God,  no  pleasure  or  desire  of  our  hearts  ever  gives 
us  one  moment’s  real  happiness  when  we  have  committed 
evil  to  obtain  it.  The  horrors,  the  teiTors,  and  the  miseries 
attendant  upon  guilt,  crush  and  overpower  every  enjoyment. 
Even  folly  repays  us  with  bitterness,  and  we  are  sure  to 
repent  of  it ;  but  wdien  guilt  fastens  upon  us,  the  torture  is 
keen,  and  deep,  and  lasting.  But  when  we  feel  the  real 
nature  of  our  offence:  “Against  thee — thee  only  liave  I 
sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight,”  the  cup  of  agony  is 
i  full,  and  brimming  over. 

j  Let  my  young  readers  picture  to  themselves,  if  they  can, 
j  the  feelings  of  Julia  as  she  stood  before  her  father,  shrinking 
'  from  his  eye,  and  quailing  beneath  his  indignation.  I  must 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  her  history  for  my  next  paper ;  but 
I  surely,  even  thus  far,  it  reads  us  a  deep  and  impressive 
I  lesson.  “  Children  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord  ;  for  this 
is  right.” 

I  ° 

{To  he  conUinied.) 


NOTES  FllO^r  PARIS. 

Besides  the  plants,  fruits,  and  flowers,  which  naturally 
I  form  the  chief  part  of  the  Horticultural  Exhibition  here, 
I  there  is  a  large  miscellaneous  collection,  which  occupies, 
i  what  is  called  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Society,  the  Tente  di 
I'Industrie,  A  cursory  enumeration  of  the  articles  will  give 
,  on  idea  of  this  auxilliary  department  of  the  exhibition. 

I  SeverM  very  complete  cases  of  instruments,  under  the 
1  designation  of  horticultural  cutlery  (coutellerie  horticole), 


have  been  shown  by  M.  Bittmare,  of  Wurtemburg  ;  M.Arn- 
i  heiter,  M.  Garde,  and  M.  Groulon,  of  Baris.  These  are, 
i  however,  not  such  instruments  as  are  ever  seen  in  the  hands 
of  workmen;  especially  those  of  M.  Bittmare,  who  appears 
to  have  been  at  considerable  pains  to  get  together  as  costly 
and  as  varied  an  assortment  as  possible,  chiefly  suited  for 
lady-amateurs.  Several  collections  of  agricultural  and  garden 
instruments  of  larger  size  have  also  been  shown  :  the  most 
noticeable  of  these  I)elong  to  JM.  (juentin  Buraml,  of  Paris  ; 
and  IM.  Sebire,  of  Charonne.  But  I  have  seen  nothing  in 
tliese  collections  deserving  particular  mention,  either  in 
point  of  originality,  or  adaptation  for  the  end  proposed  ;  if  I 
may  except  a  machine  for  lifting  and  removing  largo  plants, 
or  trees,  in  tubs  and  boxes,  and  which,  as  near  as  my  means 
of  ascertaining  will  enable  me  at  present  to  say,  belongs  to 
M.  Sebire.  A  maebine  of  this  kind  is  particularly  useful  in 
most  gardens  of  any  pretensions,  but  especially  here,  where 
Orange-trees  in  boxes  of  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter 
abound,  and  liave  to  be  fre(|uently  moved  from  one  place  to 
anothei'.  It  is  no  slight  affair  getting  one  of  these  trees, 
with  its  ton  of  soil,  safely  into  an  ordinary  cart,  as  may  be 
seen  at  tins  moment  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  the 
Garden  of  the  Tulleries.  The  ma«hine  in  question  lifts 
the  box  only  a  little  from  the  ground,  and  the  operation  is 
very  simjile.  There  are  one  or  two  implements  for  the 
purpose  of  detaching  fruit  from  the  tree  at  any  i>oint,  and 
so  that  it  may  fall  at  once  into  a  small  open  net,  only  an 
inch  or  so  from  the  stalk,  or  branch,  on  ivhich  it  is  growing. 
'This  is  a  contrivance  which,  in  dilferent  forms,  has  been 
several  times  introduced  to  notice  during  the  last  six  or 
seven  years.  But  though  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
we  doubt  w’hether  it  can  he  employed  to  any  great  extent,  or 
with  despatch.  It  is,  however,  useful  for  gathering  fine 
fruit,  or  fruit  of  any  cpiality  where  there  is  plenty  of  time. 

M.  Michau,  of  Paris,  has  shown  an  invention  of  his  under 
the  name  of  cuche-pot,  that  is,  “  pot-concealer.”  This  is 
simply  a  painted  zinc  envelope,  for  the  purpose  of  conceal¬ 
ing  pots  in  drawing-rooms,  when  desired. 

Among  the  more  noticeable  articles  are  several  ornamental 
desig!)s  of  small,  portable  fountains,  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
'  lamp,  suitable  for  drawing  rooms,  conservatories,  and  wlndow- 
I  gardens.  One  merit  of  these  fountains  is  that  they  are  very 
I  cheap,  and  another  is,  that  besides  being  easily  adjusted,  they 
j  are  capable  of  being  made  highly  ornamental,  when  studded 
w  ith  cut-flowers,  as  they  are  intended  to  be.  The  smaller  sized 
ones  may  he  had  complete  for  ten  or  fifteen  francs  (8s.  to 
l'2s.).  I  enclose  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  larger  ones  suitable 
for  a  drawing-room  conservatory.  This  is  in  the  collection 
of  iM.  I’lasse,  of  the  Hue  St.  Honore,  07.  The  basket  and 
pedestal,  which  envelops  the  base  of  the  fountain,  are  made 
of  wood.  Tlie  side  of  the  basket  is  studded  with  small,  j 
leaf-like  pieces  of  white  wood,  in  the  form  of  graceful  fronds. 
Several  irregular  branches  underneath  assist  to  give  strength 
and  symmetry  to  the  general  fonn.  In  this  example, 
the  larger  flowers — either  cut  and  placed  in  bottles,  or 
growing  in  pots— are  confined  to  the  tw'o  sides  at  the  right 
and  left;  a  few  sprigs  are  put  in  at  the  further  side,  while 
the  side  immediately  in  front  is  left  open,  the  bottom  being 
simply  covered  over  with  a  layer  of  fresh  green  moss. 
Sometimes,  a  patch  of  young  grass,  growing  in  a  shallow 
pan,  is  also  placed  at  this  side.  Tlie  more  usual  way  of 
setting  off  these  fountains,  especially  the  small  ones,  which 
are  placed  on  a  table,  is  this: — A  line,  or  border  of  grass, 
kept  short,  is  carried  all  round  at  the  circumference  ;  then 
1  come  several  circles  of  cut-flowers,  such  as  Pansies,  links, 
j  Asters,  or  Dahlias,  which  have  a  flat  surface.  Near  the 
centre  are  a  few  fronds  of  AdianUtni  capilliis  veneris,  or  so 
I  many  raised  floweivs  of  different  sorts.  Nothing  can  well  be 
more  beautiful  or  more  suitable  for  the  sitting-room  than 
one  of  these  portable  fountains  wlien  it  is  neatly  trimmed 
1  with  flowers.  In  another  collection  of  a  similar  kind  there  | 
is  a  tasteful  contrivance  which  combines  a  flow'cr-basket,  a  i 
'  fountain,  an  aviary,  and  a  globe  for  fish.  This  is  intended  i 
I  to  be  hung  iqi.  | 

i  Of  ornamental  flower-baskets,  in  wire-work  and  willow, 
there  is  an  endless  variety ;  these  are  chiefly  .suitable 
for  amateurs.  Another  class  in  this  division  comprises 
elegant  patterns  in  earthenware,  both  for  standing  and 
hanging  from  the  ceiling,  A  great  many  elegant  cages 
;  for  conservatories  and  saloons  are  also  exhibited  in  this 
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department.  Several  coloured  plans  of  gardens  liave  been 
contributed  by  INI.  Bonnaray,  of  Toulouse  ;  M.  Businne,  M. 


j  Lebreton,  and  M.  Legendre,  of  Paris.  Eustic  seats,  and 
j  garden  furniture,  in  general,  have  been  supplied  in  great 
!  variety  by  M.  Borel,  M.  Charrault,  and  other  makers  of 
Paris.  M.  Buschmann,  Eue  de  Landry,  and  M.  Derouin, 
have  shown  a  varied  collection  of  garden  labels.  Several 
,  collections  of  plain  and  ornamental  hower-pots  and  vases 
liave  been  contributed  by  M.  Follet,  M.  Lecuyer,  M.  (iossin, 
and  M.  Legendre,  all  of  Paris.  Everything  reipured  iu  the 
Construction  of  greenhouses  and  conservatories,  including 
different  modes  of  heating  and  ventilating,  may  be  seen  here. 

I  There  is  also  an  extensive  assortment  of  pumps  and  water¬ 
ing  machines,  on  every  known  principle,  both  for  the  garden 
and  field.  M.  Faucher  has  what  he  calls  a  new  form  of 
garden-frame ;  but  of  which  the  advantages  are  not  very 
apparent.  In  addition  to  tliese,  there  is,  in  the  hardware 
division,  a  great  number  of  miscellaneous  articles  of  no 
great  interest,  and  of  which  an  enumeration  would  be  too 
tedious. 

Of  vegetable  products,  the  principal  collectionbelongs  to  the 
government,  and  has  been  sent  from  the  imperial  establish¬ 
ment  in  Algeria.  Here  are  to  be  seen  samples  of  Potatoes, 
Onions,  Beetroot,  Tomatoes,  Eice,  Gourds,  Nuts,  Opuntias 
in  fruit,  and  with  the  cochineal  insect ;  also,  aubergines, 
cocoons  of  Bomhijx  cj/iilhia,  and  similar  articles.  MM. 
Yauvie  and  Yelli,  of  Paris,  have  an  interesting  collection 
of  plants,  the  leaves  or  bark  of  which  are  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  cordage  and  paper.  In  most  cases,  portions 
of  the  plants  have  been  prepared  so  as  to  show  the  blanched 
lussues  ready  to  bo  turned  into  cordage.  Of  the  plants  thus 
exhibited,  the  Aloes  occupy  a  prominent  place.  M.Vilmorin, 
i  of  Paris,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  has  con¬ 


tributed  largely  to  the  Exhibition  in  its  several  departments, 
and  in  tliat  under  notice  he  has  a  varied  assortment  of 
Grasses,  and  other  plants  used  as  fodder ;  also,  Potatoes, 
French  Beans,  and  similar  esculents. 

It  would  he  very  unfair  to  close  this  notice  without  men¬ 
tioning  that  several  publishers  of  books  relating  to  horticul¬ 
ture  and  agriculture  are  respectably  represented  in  the 
industrial  tent.  It  may  be  sutticient  just  to  give  the  names 
of  M.  Buchard-IIuzard,  M.  Dusacq,  M.  Goin,  M.  Gerard, 
and  M.  Eoret,  all  leading  iirms  of  Jhii-is.  But  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  books  are  only  to  be  looked  at;  they 
may  also  be  purchased;  and  a  gi'eat  deal  of  trouble  is 
thus  spared  to  persons  who  might  like  to  learn  more  fully 
the  rearing,  cidture,  or  history,  of  whatever  may  interest 
them  in  the  exhibition,  of  which,  indeed,  these  book-stalls 
form  the  best  features.  For  what  can  be  more  fitting  than 
that  theory  and  general  literary  knowledge  should  go  hand 
in  liand  with  the  practical  operations  of  every  art  and 
science?  I  would  even  go  further,  and  say  that  every 
exhibitor  should  be  required  to  furnish  the  most  useful 
information  respecting  the  articles  which  he  exhibits. 
As  it  is,  we  must  be  thankful  for  the  innovation  just 
effected  by  the  Committee  of  the  Paris  Society,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  such  an  excellent  example  will  be  generally 
followed. 

Of  the  more  recently  published  works,  one  or  two  may  be 
named,  as  Manuel  (leneml  des  Planter,  by  ]M.  Jacques,  late 
head-gardener  at  the  Chateau  de  Neuilly.  Three  volumes 
of  this  work  are  out,  and  together  cost  30  francs  (24s.), 
Les  Jloses)  or,  The  Hhtory  and  Valin  re  of  Jloses  ;  in  three 
4to  volumes,  containing  each  410  pages,  Iti'J  coloured  plates, 
and  an  equal  number  of  wood  engravings.  The  three 
volumes  are  400  fi'ancs  (.tl2).  Pexcatorea ;  on,  Iconoyraphea 
des  Orchi<le(P.  The  figures  and  descriptions  chiefly  from 
plants  in  the  collection  of  M.  Pescatore,  at  the  Chateau  de 
la  Celle,  St.  Cloud,  conducted  by  Linden,  Luddemann, 

I  Planchon,  and  Eeichenbach.  In  numbers,  containing  four 
I  coloured  plates,  folio  siz(*.  Twelve  numbers  are  80  francs 
I  (atumtfl  guineas).  To  these  may  be  added  a  small  work 
I  by  Decaisne,  on  the  History  and  Culture  of  the  lyiwma,  or 
!  iJioscorea  hallalas. 

[  The  exhibition  of  fruit  and  vegetables  continues  to  be 
(  well  sustained ;  but  there  is  nothing  requiring  special 
i  notice. 

j  Among  flowers,  a  new  variety  of  Veronica  spcciosa,  or 
j  Lindici/ana,  claims  a  passing  notice.  It  is  called  J'^eroniva 
I  Meldenxix.  In  general,  the  whole  plant  is  smaller,  and  the 

■  flowers  are  more  of  a  rose-colour  than  those  of  the  others 
named. 

By-the-hy,  in  noticing  the  constinction  ofFrench  bouquets, 
last  January,  I  stated  that  flower-heads  were  often  tied  to 

■  what  were  called  “  Spanish  i-ushes.”  I  now  find  these 
I  “rushes”  in  one  of  the  tents  of  the  Exhibition,  under  the 
I  name  of  Lipicam  sparinin,  one  f)f  the  yrasses  of  warm 

countries.  The  natives  of  Algeiia  are  said  to  employ  it 
!  extensively  in  making  mats  of  different  descriptions.  Per- 
i  haps  Homi'  of  the  other  grasses,  as  well  as  the  Li/neum,  could 
'  be  used  for  bouquets  in  the  way  I  have  described  at  page 
337  of  this  year’s  volume.*  It  is  mentioned  in  Jamieson’s 
I  Philosophical  Journal,  quoted  in  the  J~c(jetahle  Kinydom, 
page  111.  • 

j  At  present,  the  operation  of  i-emoving  the  decayed  branches 
and  trees  on  the  Boulevards  is  being  performed.  It  is  slated 
I  that  about  1)000  trees  are  required  every 'year  to  fill  up 
i  vacancies  on  the  outer  and  inner  Boulevards,  including  the 
j  Champs  Elysees,  and  the  other  public  promenades. 

A  new'  variety  of  Potato  has  lately  been  introduced  to 
notice  here,  and  recommended  for  its  good  qualities.  It 
was  raised  by  M.  Chardon,  of  Montmurail,  from  seed  im- 
j  ported  from  Saxony  in  1847,  iind  after  being  grown  on  a 
I  large  scale,  in  difi'erent  soils  and  localities,  it  has  been  found 
I  perfectly  sound.  It  is  stated  to  be  very  prolific,  of  a  good 
I  size,  but  only  fit  for  lifting  about  the  end  of  October. 

The  Parisians  are  far  behind  in  respect  to  horticultural 
and  botanical  periodicals ;  the  only  work  of  any  note  being 
the  Revue  Horticole,  published  fortnightly,  and  though  re¬ 
spectably  conducted,  is  too  narrow  iu  its  scope.  But  the 

I  *  The  stem  of  Crested  Dog’s-tail  Grass  {Cymsurut  crislatus),  dried 
:  ns  for  making  artificial  Leghorn  Bonnets,  answers  for  the  purpose.— 

'  Ed.  C,  0, 
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French,  generally,  are  not  much  given  to  reading,  and  those 
interested  in  g.nrdening  matters  trust  more  to  common 
routine  then  litei'ary  discussion.  Now  and  then,  however, 
articles  about  flowers  and  plants  aiipear  in  the  regular 
journals ;  hut  these  are  seldom  reniarkahle  for  their  practical 
value.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  mode  of  publishing 
here  operates  as  a  harrier  to  the  circulation  of  such  works. 
No  single  copies  are  sold,  except  to  subscribers,  and  only  at 
double  price.  Every  subscription  must  date  from  the  same 
day,  and  be  for  the  whole  year.  This  plan  also  applies  to 
agricultural  iieriodicals,  of  which  the  Journal  Pratique  takes 
the  lead.  In  this  \vay  the  publishers  consult  their  own 
convenience,  and  not  that  of  the  public ;  but  they  overlook 
their  real  interest. 

Let  the  thistle  keep  up  its  head !  If  you  have  made  out 
that  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  not  a  Scotchman,  it  may  be  some 
comfort  for  Scotchmen,  and  Scotch  gardeners  in  particular, 
to  learn  that  the  patron  saint  of  gardeners,  in  Fr.ance,  was 
not  only  “  frae  yont  the  Tweed,”  but  also  a  real  Scotch 
Prince,  being  the  eldest  son  of  a  King  who  is  stated  to  have 
reigned  in  Caledonia  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  conlui’y, 
and  who  was  contemporary  with  Clotaire  the  Second,  King 
of  France.  A  biography  of  this  personage,  who  is  duly 
entered  in  the  French  Calendar  as  Nainl  Fiacre,  has  just 
been  published  in  the  Almanack  da  Jardinicr,  from  which  1 
shall  extract  a  few  particulars. 

It  appears  that  St.  Fiacre  was  brought  up  under  the  care 
of  Conan,  Bishop  of  Sodor,  to  whom  his  father,  the  King, 
had  intrusted  his  education.  When  scarcely  twenty  years 
old  he  became  disgusted  with  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and 
either  under  the  impression  that  a  prophet  has  no  honour 
in  his  own  country,  or,  like  many  more,  having  a  moody 
penchant  for  roaming,  he  ignored  his  nobility  and  his  fortune, 
bade  adieu  to  the  bleak  mountains  of  his  native  land,  and, 
in  the  garb  of  a  devout  and  simple  pilgrim,  bent  his  steps 
to  the  capital  of  France.  He  ultimately  established  himself 
as  a  hermit  in  tlie  dark  forest  of  Breuil,  with  the  authority 
and  iirotection  of  St.  Faron,  who,  besides  having  a  great 
liking  for  the  islanders  of  the  west,  was  struck  with  the 
royal  pilgrim's  sentiments  of  humble  devotion  and  contrition. 
In  his  solitude,  St.  Fiacre  was  not  idle,  but  actively  occupied 
himself  in  ministering  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor  and 
sick.  Ho  laid  out  a  garden,  and  cultivated  vegetables  and 
medicinal  plants,  which  lie  distributed  gratis  to  all  who 
came  to  ask  his  blessing  or  bis  charitJ^  Even  miracles  are 
said  to  have  been  worked  by  him;  but  this  Divine  iiower 
was  looked  upon  by  impious  persons  as  witchcraft,  and  at 
one  time  he  had  nearly  lost  the  friendship  and  protection  of 
8t.  Faron,  through  the  false  and  malicious  accusations  of  a 
woman,  who  attributed  his  miracles  to  the  agency  of  Satan. 
But  this  wicked  woman  was  soon  found  out,  and  the  good 
Fiacre  lived  down  the  slanders  which  had  been  raised  against 
him.  From  this  time  he  enjoyed  tramiuillity,  working  in 
liis  garden,  during  the  day,  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
wants  of  the  poor,  and  devoting  his  evenings  to  calm  medi¬ 
tation  and  prayer.  In  the  course  of  time,  he  built  a  private 
chapel  and  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  infirm,  whom  he 
ministered  to  and  relieved  with  his  own  hands.  But  St. 
Fiacre  was  austre  and  ascetic,  never  allowing  women  to 
enter  his  hermitage;  even  (iueens  and  Briucesses  were 
excluded — a  circumstance  which  exposed  him  to  persecution 
on  the  iiart  of  at  least  one  royal  lady. 

It  is  not  stated  to  what  age  the  saint  lived;  but  we  learn 
that  he  died  on  the  doth  of  August,  in  the  year  070;  his 
chapel  or  oraloirc  serving  him  for  a  tomb,  to  which  the 
people,  out  of  veneration  for  the  illustrious  hermit,  were 
accustomed  to  repair  during  several  centuries  after.  In 
1234,  Bishop  Fhilippe  had  the  body  removed  to  the  cburcli 
of  jMe.aux.  In  1027,  John  de  Bcllun  opened  the  tomb,  and 
te.ok  out  a  portion  of  the  bones,  which  were  sent  to  the 
tiramlDuke  of  Tuscany,  by  whom  they  were  richly  encased, 
and  deposited  in  a  chapel  built  near  Florence.  So  late  as 
the  last  century,  relics  of  St.  Fiacre  were  to  be  seen  in  several 
churches  in  Baris,  and  other  i)arts  of  France.  Kings  and 
1  Emperors,  in  ditl'erent  ages,  have  venerated  the  memory  of 
the  good  Scot,  and  have  made  pilgrimages  to  his  tomb; 
but  OOO  years  ela])sed  before  the  Church  ranked  him  among 
the  number  of  those  Avho  have  honoureil  her  by  their  piety 
and  their  virtues. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  which  is  the  fete  day  of  the  vene¬ 


rated  patron  of  gardeners  in  France,  the  churches  in  the 
country  are  decorated  witli  flow'errs  and  garlands  of  foliage  ; 
sacred  music  resounds  through  the  lofty  aisles,  and  clouds  of 
incense  arise  from  the  foot  of  the  altar;  then,  in  the  im¬ 
posing  solemnity  of  the  scene,  the  priest  asks  a  blessing  for 
the  humble  labourers  of  the  garden  and  field,  who,  kneeling 
before  the  throne  of  the  Most  High,  acknowledge  that 
“I’aul  may  plant,  and  Apollos  may  water,”  but  that  the  in-  ' 
crease  is  from  above.  j 

The  w'eather  here  for  some  days  has  been  damp  and  j 
dismal  enough,  and  the  want  of  crossing-sweepers  more 
than  usually  felt.  There  are  now  some  signs  of  it  clearing  ! 
up  again;  but  it  has  been  real  London  weather  lately — not 
that  densely  foggy  Aveather,  however,  which  the  Barisians  ' 
suppose  to  prevail  every  day  round  St.  Baul’s.  j 

Among  the  supplies  of  fruit  in  the  markets,  at  present,  a  i 
great  many  lai’ge  Quinces  may  be  seen  ;  also.  Medlars  and  ! 
Crabs.  The  commonest  autumn  Fig  here  is  what  is  called  ; 
Fi(jne  de  Marseilles,  a  round  onion-shaped  variety,  of  first-  j 
rate  (piality,  fully  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  bloomed  like  an 
Orleans  Blum.  It  is  very  ditl'erent  from  any  of  the  summer  | 
Figs,  both  in  form  and  colour.  A  feAv  Bine-apiiles  may  be  i 
seen  in  the  simps  of  some  of  the  principal  dealers ;  but,  on  | 
the  whole,  they  are  very  scarce.  Tliere  is  a  large  variety  of 
Citron,  called  in  French  Poncire,  somewhat  common  just 
now;  but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  making  out  its 
real  name.  It  is  chietiy  used  as  a  spice  in  cookery.  There 
have,  also,  been  several  arrivals  of  Lemons,  Oranges,  and 
Bomegranates,  from  Sjiain.  Melons,  Gourds, and  Bumpkins, 
are  in  great  gbundance,  as  there  has  been  a  heavy  crop  this 
year.  They  are  used  extensively  in  soup  by  the  people  ; 
and,  indeed,  soup  made  in  this  way  is  invaluable  for  purify¬ 
ing  tlie  blood  and  rectifying  the  whole  system,  without 
violent  action.  For  persons  subject  to  headaches  and 
nervous  disorders,  Gizaumont  soup  is  not  only  nourishing 
food,  but  also  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  medicines  to  be 
had;  and  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  fact  explains,  in 
some  measure,  why  the  hospital  surgeons  here  have  had  so 
little  to  do  this  summer  and  autumn.  I  myself  know  of 
several  cases  which  prove  the  correctness  of  this  view.  The 
common  Bumpkin  is  sold  by  every  greengrocer  ;  and  a  large 
slice,  enough  to  make  soup  for  several  persons,  may  be  had 
for  two  sous  (Id.)  ;  but  one  of  the  best  sorts  is  the  Gizau- 
niont,  or  Turban  Gourd,  and  it  is  selling  at  four  and  five 
sous,  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter. — B.  F.  Keir. 


FUTURE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  LONDON 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

“  Suburban”  offers  the  following  suggestions,  in  addition 
to  those  given  in  number  30!)  of  your  Journal,  concerning 
the  future  management  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London. 

Six  of  the  General  Meetings  Avere  held  at  the  Society’s 
House,  in  Regent  Street,  London:  dating  from  Nov.  7th 
1854  to  May  8th,  1855.  One  Exhibition  Avas  held  at  Gore  j 
House,  Kensington,  on  May  Glh,  and  tAvo  at  Chiswick,  on 
Juno  20th  and  July,  1855.  | 

It  Avas  certainly  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  Committee  to 
reduce  the  ChisAvick  Exhibitions. 

AVithout  further  delay,  it  has  become  absolutely  necessary 
that  they  should  devote  their  attention  to  the  reclaiming  of 
the  Society.  Every  kind  of  attraction  that  can  be  dcA'ised 
must  be  introduced,  to  induce  the  public  to  become  sub¬ 
scribers  at  the  moderate  rate  of  subscription  mentioned  by 
you. 

Many  living  in  the  vicinity  of  these  gardens,  Avould,  no 
doubt,  bo  glad  to  subsci'ibe  a  guinea,  as  an  annual  subscrip¬ 
tion ;  also  those  residing  at  Kensington,  Bayswater,  and  the 
West  End  of  London,  provided  tliat  old  formality  of  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  Fellows  for  tickets  of  admission,  and  the  bother 
of  signing  the  name  and  address,  at  the  entrance  lodge, 
Avere  entirely  abolished ;  and  tickets,  signed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  substituted  for  them,  delivered  by  the  visitor 
to  the  porter  in  attendance. 

The  lodge  referred  to,  placed,  as  it  is,  in  an  obscure  posi¬ 
tion,  Avill  serve  for  a  side  entrance.  But  a  iicav  lodge,  for 
the  admission  of  the  public,  must  bo  erected  in  the  main 
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road  overlooking  Turnliam  Green.  Taking,  for  example,  the 
liaiuLoniely  emblazoned  gates  and  ornamental  lodge  at 
i  the  entrance  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  \  illa.  These  are 
i  in  siglit  of  the  mean-looking  lodge  and  gates  attached  to 
j  the  gardens. 

j  The  title  of  the  Society,  with  the  addition  of  the  name 
I  of  ‘‘ Cliiswick,”  conspicuously  wrought  in  the  pattein  of  the 
I  gates,  should  ho  done. 

j  As  to  the  pumher  of  I’xhibitions  to  he  held  at  Chiswick, 

I  double  the  number  of  those  at  present  field  there  would  not 
I  he  too  much,  and  less  in  London ;  tho  last  at  the  end  of 
;  September,  if  not  later. 

'J’he  Committee  can  take  a  few  instructive  lessons  from 
the  Paris  Horticultural  Society. 

The  flower-gardens  must,  of  a  necessity,  be  thoroughly  re¬ 
modelled  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  public.  Mr.  D.  Heaton 
woitUI,  no  doubt,  soon  point  out,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Society,  what  kind  of  attractions  it  would  be  desirable  to 
make.  He  has  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  it.  He 
would  not,  possibly,  object  to  see  tho  public  occasionally 
admitted  to  the  grounds,  free,  to  admire  his  handiwork,  and 
give  young  gardeners  an  opportunity  of  gaining  instruction. 

A  great  inducement  miglit  be  held  out,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  subscribers  to  the  Society,  in  appropriating  a  day 
or  so  to  them  and  their  friends,  by  hiring  a  military  band  to 
play  in  tho  grounds,  according  to  the  plan  adojited  at  the 
Kensington  Gardens.  Not  omitting  to  have  a  refreshment- 
room  erected,  which  might  be  supplied  with  fruits  of  the 
Pomological  gardens,  together  Avith  the  beverages  and 
biscuits  supplied  by  IMr.  Gunter,  at  the  one  in  the  gardens 
alluded  to;  also  bouquets,  after  French  and  English  styles, 
of  picked  choice  floAvers  from  the  conservatories  and  gardens, 
to  be  sold  at  a  moderate  price. 

As  the  House  of  the  Society  in  London  cannot  accom¬ 
modate  the  anticipated  accession  of  new  subscribers,  some 
rooms  ought  to  be  engaged  fro  tern,  for  the  use  of  the 
General  Meetings  in  London. 

The  above  suggestions  are  offered  with  the  desii'e  of  in¬ 
ducing  other  sulisc.ribers  to  your  Journal  to  give  their  free 
opinions  on  this  important  subject. — Oct.  30, 1855. 


MILDEW  ON  VINES. 

Seeing  an  article  in  The  Cottage  Gardener  for  Octo¬ 
ber  the  Kith,  respecting  this  disease,  I  must  say  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  Avriter  as  regards  the  sulphur  on  his  flues. 
He  says,  omit  the  Avashing  of  the  flues  until  the  cro])  of  fruit 
is  cut;  but  I  think  tliat  Avould  be  of  little  use  to  secure  the 
fruit  if  attacked  Avhen  young.  As  a  preventive,  I  have 
used  myself  (and  some  of  my  neighbours)  a  mixture  of 
soft-soap,  sulphur,  and  soot,  and  applied  it  to  the  pipes  and 
flues  eveiy  fortnight  from  the  commencement  of  forcing, 
and  neAer  haA’e  I  seen  the  least  trace  of  mildeAV  ;  but  T  have 
not  got  my  house  up  to  100*^,  I  only  keep  it  the  regvdar  heat 
required  for  the  health  of  the  Vines.  M'hen  1  prune  my 
Vines,  I  remove  all  loose,  old  bark,  and  paint  them  Avith  the 
same  mixture  as  the  pipes.  As  regards  dry  sulphur,  many 
say,  if  you  have  mildeAV  on  your  Vines  and  Grapes,  rub  them 
Avith  finger  and  thumb  Avith  the  flour  of  sulphur;  I  fear 
there  is  very  few  that  would  like  to  go  into  a  Vinery  Avell- 
stocked  with  fruit  to  perform  that  operation.  Further,  is 
there  any  one  of  our  Grape-groAvers  that  Avould  like  to  see 
their  fruit  shining  like  Morelia  Cherries?  What  is  a  Grape 
thought  of  Avithout  its  bloom  ?  It  is  quite  clear  that  all 
bloom  must  be  gone  if  the  Grapes  are  coloured  Avhen  at¬ 
tacked,  I  think  they  are  not  lit  to  go  to  a  gentleman’s  table. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  1  think  Grape  groAviug  is  not  so  much 
looked  after  in  many  places  as  it  deserves  to  bo.  Good  fruit 
is  little  knoAvn  to  many.  The  greatest  mistake  is  too  many 
berries,  causing  them  to  be  so  small  ;  some  that  are  thought 
good  are  very  moderate,  Avhen  compared  Avith  some  grown 
Avell.  Pruning  has  a  great  deal  to  do  Avith  it.  Many  gar¬ 
deners  do  not  like  the  close  pruning,  Avhich  I  think  I'ar 
superior  to  any  other  Avay. — S.  T.,  Norfolk, 


CANA II Y  BREEDING. 

{Conihntrd  from  fage  43.) 

II.AViNG,  in  my  former  paper,  given  some  account  of  the 
breeding  and  rearing  of  Canaries  in  a  room,  or  aviary,  it  is 
now  my  intention  to  write  a  feAV  I’omarks  on  their  manage¬ 
ment  in  breeding-cages. 

The  hreeding-cago  should  he  roomj'.  Indeed,  its  shape 
or  make  is  of  little  consequence,  provided  it  is  suHiciently 
large  ;  that  there  is  a  somewhat  sheltered  nook  or  corner 
for  the  nest ;  and  that  it  is  so  placed,  or  can  be  moved,  so 
as  to  enjoy  the  influence  of  the  sun’s  rays  occasionally, 
whicli  conduces  much  to  the  health  and  vivacily  of  the 
inmates. 

The  commonest  breeding-cages  are  those  sold  in  London 
for  half-a-croAvn  each,  being  made  of  thin  deal,  boarded  at 
top,  bottom,  hack,  and  sides,  the  front  only  being  of  wire, 
and  furnished  inside  with  a  centre  perch,  and  one  along  the 
front,  for  the  birds  to  feed  on ;  tAVO  nest-boxes,  hnug,  one  in 
each  of  the  back  corners,  and  tho  bottom  to  draw  out,  in 
j  order  to  clean  the  cage.  In  addition  to  the  cage,  tAvo  glasses, 
j  one  for  seed,  the  other  for  Avater,  Avhich  Avill  cost  threepence 
each,  and  a  twopenny  tin  pan  for  the  soft  food,  completes 
the  furnishing  of  their  abode,  at  the  cost  of  three  sliillings 
and  threepence.  A  common  cock  Canary  may  be  bought  in 
London  for  tAvo-and -sixpence  or  three  shillings,  in  the 
autumn ;  and  a  hen  for  ono  shilling  or  eighteenpence;  so  that 
if  one  has  a  mind  to  he  economical,  their  tirststai't  need  not 
cost  very  npuch  ;  hnt  if  a  lady  or  gentleman  intends  to  be¬ 
come  a  fancier,  I  Avould  advise  her  or  him  to  buy  more  sub¬ 
stantial  cages,  and  breed  birds  of  some  fancy  variety,  in  the 
selection  of  Avhich  they  can  indulge  their  tastes  to  any  ex- 
1  tent  they  think  agreeable. 

I  knoAV  not  of  any  fornr  or  shape  of  cage  that  is  better 
!  adapted  to  successful  rearing  of  birds  than  another,  always 
I  provided  it  is  sulflciently  roomy.  The  common  cages,  before 
I  mentioned,  are  about  twenty  inches  long,  ten  wide,  and 
1  twelve,  high,  and  I  Avould  not  advise  any  smaller  space  for  a 
j  pair  of  birds,  but  the  larger  the  better,  provided  they  do 
I  not  become  cumbersome ;  if  boarded  round,  they  should  be 
made  of  good  yelloAv  de.al,  strong  of  turpentine,  and  Avell- 
painted  externally  ;  or,  if  required  to  be  ornamental,  of  ma¬ 
hogany  or  fancy  wire-work,  though  Avire  filligree  is  rarely 
durable.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  Avood-Avork  is  well 
and  closely  put  together ;  and  if  you  intend  having  the 
cages  made  to  order,  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  smear 
all  the  edges  of  the  Avood  AAdiere  it  is  to  meet  Avith  a  mixtui’e 
of  turpentine  and  some  thick  oil,  or  fat,  so  as  to  j  ire  vent  any 
insects  from  harbouring  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the 
cages,  Avhich  they  otherwise  Avill  do,  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  old,  and  frequently  to  the  destruction  of  the  young, 
birds.  Such  cages  as  are  not  painted  may  be  occasionally 
rubbed  over  with  oil,  so  as  to  fill  all  cracks,  and  then  rubbed 
dry,  which  Avill  not  only  improve  their  appearance,  Imt 
destroy  much  of  the  vermin. 

'I'he  nest-boxes  are,  I  think,  best  made  rather  deep,  as 
the  hen  sits  then  more  secluded.  The  size  I  recommend  is 
about  three-and-a-half  inches  square,  and  tAvo-and-a  half  to 
three  inches  deep,  the  bottom  to  be  made  of  wire,  so  th.at 
any  dust  or  dirt  that  may  work  through  the  nest  may  fall 
out,  and  not  accumulate  on  the  Hoor  of  the  nest  to  form  a 
harbour  for  vermin.  The  nest-box,  too,  should  be  Avell- 
irainted,  so  as  to  soak  the  Avood  Avell  Avith  oil  and  tiniAentine. 
If  the  breeding-cage  is  all  made  of  open-Avork,  it  Avill  be 
requisite  to  hang  it  up  out  of  draughts;  and,  in  that  case, 
it  Avill  be  advisable  for  the  nest-boxes  to  have  little  roofs  of 
their  own.  If  a  large  cage  is  used,  two  hens  may  be  put 
up  to  one  cock ;  but,  in  that  case,  it  is  advisable  to  alloAv  tlie 
ladies  to  become  Avell-acquainted  before  the  gentleman  is 
introduced  to  them. 

A  bath  is  indispensable  ;  it  is  a  frame  of  mahogany,  hold¬ 
ing  a  small,  Avhite  pan,  and  covered  over  Avith  wires  (and 
may  be  purchased  at  most  bird-cage  shops  in  Londoji );  the 
pan  being  tilled  Avith  Avater,  and  the  bath  hooked  on  in  front 
of  the  open  door-Avay,  the  birds  take  great  delight  in  bathing, 
Avhich  conduces  much  to  their  health  and  the  beauty  of  their 
plumage.  The  floor  of  the  cage  should  be  sti’ewn  with 
sand;  a  small  lump  of  salt-mortar  he  placed  in  it  for  them 
to  peck;  and,  in  other  respects,  treatecl  as  described  in  my 
former  paper.  The  young  birds  should  be  removed  as  soon 
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as  they  feed  themselves,  and  allowed  plenty  of  soft  food  till  i 
their  bills  are  hard  enonsh  to  crack  tlie  seeds  easilj'.  | 

It  is  a  common,  but  mistaken,  jiractice,  to  hang  the  breed¬ 
ing-cage  in  the  warmest  and  (piietest  corner,  winch  is  fre¬ 
quently  ratlier  shady  ;  this,  however,  will  cause  the  birds  to 
get  fat,  stop  breeding,  and  be  continually  moulting  instead. 
Lastly,  if  you  wish  strong,  hearty,  young  birds,  see  that  the 
old  ones  are  not  closely  related. — 13. 1\  Eeent. 

(To  he  continued.) 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS.  ! 

GARDENING.  | 

SALVIA  SPLENDENS  FLOWERS  FAILING.  | 

1 

“  I  have  some  large  plants  of  Salvia  splendcn.^i,  which  appear 
ill  perfect  health,  as  regards  the  foliage,  a  lieautiful  green 
and  large  leaf,  and  not  atfected  with  the  Red  Spider  (though 
I  know  this  plant  is  subject  to  it).  I  was  in  hojies  to  have 
had  a  fine  show  of  scarlet  blooms  next  month  ;  indeed  now, 
witli  the  Chrysanthemums  ;  but  although  the  blossoms  are 
formed,  they  go  off  as  if  there  was  not  sufficient  strength 
to  open  the  flowers,  and  they  have  plenty  of  manure-water  ; 
too.  Can  you  explain  if  this  is  common  ;  or  may  I  now  t 
expect  flowers  from  the  second  shoots,  as  they  are  all  - 
stopped,  and  plenty  of  blooming  points  yet  to  open,  if  not  ^ 
too  late  ?  1  have  put  them  lately  in  the  stove  heat  of  GO". . 
Is  this  right? — J.  G.”  ! 

[Did  you  pot  your  plants  late  ?  because,  if  so,  the  first 
flowers  are  apt  to  fall.  A  temperature  of  from  45°  to  50°  [ 
will  bloom  them  well ;  but  we  have  had  them  very  grand  in  ' 
a  stove  with  heat  approaching  G0°.  If  the  pots  are  not  well ' 
filled  with  roots,  discontinue  the  manure-tvater  until  they  are. 
Did  you  give  air  enough  in  the  late  damp  weather?  We 
have  seldom  known  them  fail  at  this  season,  even  in  a  cool  ' 
greenhouse,  hut  the  plants  would  not  continue  so  long  as  if 
they  w'ere  warmer.  We  think  you  will  have  secondary  | 
flowers,  but  they  are  seldom  so  fine  as  the  first.]  j 


LIST  OF  GREENHOrSE  AND  STOVE  PLANTS, 
AND  FORCED  PLANTS,  TO  RLOOM  EACH 
MONTH. 

Ax  Oi.i)  CoTtr.EsroxnEXT  suggests  this  important  subject, 
and  we  will  think  over  your  letter,  and  try  and  meet  your 
case.  Tiie  difficulties  connected  with  it,  however,  are  not 
small.  We  once  attempted  something  of  the  same  sort, 
and  also  with  fruits ;  but  we  received  so  many  angry  com¬ 
plaints  that  w’o  then  gave  it  up.  A  few  words  of  your  letter 
supplies  one  great  reason  why  we  failed  to  please.  Your 
list  is  to  be  one  not  applicable  to  Jirst-rule  exlahlinhinenb^.'’ 
Now,  this  is  just  the  hitch  of  the  wdiole  affair.  We  gave 
some  lists  of  what  could  be  got.  We  could  not  by  iiossi-  ' 
bility  say  how  much  of  these  could  bo  realised  by  every  > 
different  subscriber.  Hence,  one  man  complained  that  he  , 
could  not  get  a  tithe  of  what  we  talked  about;  though,  | 
perhaps,  all  things  considered,  that  tithe  was  very  honour-  i 
able  to  him.  Another  good  gardener  wrote  to  say  that  his  j 
master  got  dissatisfied,  because  he  did  not  have  all  these  j 
fine  things,  though  he  allowed  neither  means  nor  conve-  , 
niences  for  them.  We  know  full  well  that  there  are  many  | 
large  hearted  enij)loyers  of  gardeners,  and  who  need  almost 
everything  on  gardening  that  comes  out;  but  we  also  know 
that  there  are  others,  who  would  not  bo  content  with  the 
produce  of  a  nobleman’s  garden,  though  they  spent  less 
altogether  than  ho  miglit  on  his  Melon  ground.  You  will 
say,  how  very  inconsistent!  AYs  ;  but  this  inconsistency  is 
a  very  common  affair.  Some  philosophers  aflirm  that  every 
man  is  insane  at  times.  We  know,  full  well,  that  wo  and 
others  are  fnapienlly  very  unreasonable,  and  that  is  not  far 
off  from  a  spice  of  madness.  When  wo  give  such  lists,  if 
people  would  just  think  how  far  the  getting  of  such  things 
was  suitable  for  their  circumstances,  all  would  bo  well. 
Rut,  often,  a  sort  of  grasping  at  all  or  nothing  is  produced, 
and  ever  leads  to  disappointment.  This  attem])ting  so  much 
j  is  one  cause  of  the  ruin  of  horticultural  and  floral  Societies 
/  in  the  country.  IMany  could  grow  some  things  in  a  superior 


order ;  but,  no  ;  they  must  show  and  compete  for  everything 
in  the  schedule  ;  and  many  things  appear,  in  consequence, 
no  better  than  is  to  be  seen  in  cottager’s  windows,  and 
people,  therefore,  stay  at  home,  and  keep  their  shill¬ 
ings  and  half-crowns  in  their  pockets.  We  will  examine 
your  list;  but  if  you  aim  at  greatness  in  gai’dening,  think 
more  of  quality  than  quantity.  You  will  not  have  so  many 
things  in  bloom,  but  when  you  have  a  plant  in  bloom  it  will 
be  a  picture.  Every  man,  however,  has  a  perfect  right  to 
indulge  his  own  particular  taste,  and  if  he  prefers  a  house 
filled  with  small-flowering  plants,  we  see  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  be  gratified,  and,  at  least,  he  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  more  variety.  Every  man,  however,  who 
wishes  to  show  individual  plants  in  line,  first-rate  condition, 
must  limit  the  numbers  of  his  plants,  even  though  he 
should  have  little  bloom  at  times  by  doing  so. 


APPROACHES. 

“  In  visiting  many  places,  I  have  often  been  struck  with 
surprise  at  the  meagre  and  narrow  appearance  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  approaches  through  the  park  to  the  mansion  ;  many, 
not  more  than  nine  or  ten  feet  wide,  little  more  than  merely 
let  a  carriage  pass  along.  The  expense  of  keeping  may  be 
one  reason;  but,  I  believe,  the  principal  objection  is,  that 
when  a  road  is  seen  in  tlie  landscape,  it  mars  the  beauty 
of  the  effect;  and  the  wider  the  road,  of  course,  the  greater 
the  objection.  Now,  I  hold  that  they  never  should  be  nar¬ 
rower  than  would  admit  of  two  carriages  passing  each  other 
conveniently,  especially  in  large  places  of  any  pretensions. 
In  driving  gently  along,  there  is  association  of  ideas  of  all 
you  see  around  you,  and  it  at  once  takes  from  the  grandeur 
of  a  place,  and  causes  disappointment  of  the  whole,  by  being 
obliged  to  pass  along  a  narrow  strip  of  road,  and  having  to 
take  the  grass,  idiould  any  other  vehicle  chance  to  meet  you. 
And  so  far  from  roads  seen  in  the  landscape  being  an  ob¬ 
jection,  as  many  have  it,  they  can  be  introduced  sometimes 
with  adndrable  effect.  As,  for  instance,  in  leading  to  a 
bridge,  or  a  lodge,  or  any  other  building,  it  is  quite  indis¬ 
pensable;  and,  if  the  park  and  approaches  are  properly  laid 
out,  in  most  cases,  are  rarely  or  never  seen  to  a  disad¬ 
vantage  ;  more  esjieciidly,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
utility  and  ends  for  which  they  are  raa>lo,  and  which  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of.  The  extent  of  the  place,  and  the 
surrounding  scenery,  should  always  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion;  for,  on  entering  a  domain,  they  form  the  fir.st  grand 
feature  of  a  place.  One  day,  lately,  on  coming  away  from  a 
noble  place  of  a  noble  lord,  through  a  beautiful  jiark,  with 
line  woodland  scenery  in  the  distance,  the  approach  being 
so  narrow,  it  was  sometime  before  I  got  reconciled  to  the 
fact  that  I  really  was  on  the  approach.  And  I  recollect, 
some  few  years  ago,  a  frimid  of  mine,  a  landscape  gardener, 
comiilaining,  that  after  he  had  laid  out  a  place  for  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and  had  given  satisfaction  to  all  concerned,  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  in  the  absence  of  my  friend,  and  without  consulting 
him,  had  his  principal  approach  to  the  house  altered,  and 
so  far  from  being  the  line,  easy  sweep  laid  down  in  the 
plan,  it  was  converted  into  something  like  a  railway,  with 
cuts  and  embankments,  which  quite  altered  the  appearance 
of  the  whide  place;  and,  of  course,  it  told  considerably 
against  my  frienil,  as  few  or  an}"  visitor  would  know  but 
what  it  was  his  original  plan. —  E.” 

[The  foregoing  remarks  have  been  sent  for  my 
opinion  by  a  very  able  gardener.  I  must  own,  that  when 
approaches  are  measured  by  miles,  I  have  an  objection  to 
their  being  Avide  and  conspicuous,  though  the  width  may  be 
greater  at  the  entrance,  and  near  the  house,  A  seen  utility 
iloes  away  with  the  objection  of  mere  obtrusiveness;  biit 
mere  obtrusiveness  of  itself,  either  in  roads  or  walks,  through 
green  parks  and  green  lawns,  though  utility  apologises 
sufficiently  for  their  presence,  does  not  on  that  account 
constitute  them  beauties  in  the  landscape.  Convenience, 
fitness,  economy,  Ac.,  must  enter  into  considerations  as  to 
the  width  of  an  approach  in  each  place,  and  be  regulated  by 
circumstances  and  scenery.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  give 
the  subject  a  corner  to  bo  ventilated  on  in  Tnu  Cottaoe 
G .VIinKN ME. — 1 1.  FtSII. ] 
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POULTRY  SHOWS. 

BiBMiNGnA.M.  Util  to  14th  of  December.  Sec.,  J.  Morgan,  jun.,  Esq. 
Entries  close  November  10th. 

Durham  and  North  Yorkshire,  at  Darlington,  6th  and  “th  of  De¬ 
cember.  Sec.,  J.  Hodgson,  Esq.  Entries  close  November  igth. 

Nottinghamshire,  at  Southwell,  igth  and  20th  of  December.  Sec 
E.  Hawksley,  jun.,  Esq.,  Southwell.  Entries  close  November  20th. 

South  Durham  and  North  Hiding  ok  York^iiiue.  At  Darlington, 
December  6th  and  7th.  Sec.  Jno.  Hodgson. 

Taunton  and  Somerset.  Nov.  2.3rd  and  24th.  Sec.  Wm.  Buncombe, 
Esq.,  Taunton.  Entries  close  November  3rd. 

Vale  ok  Aylesbury.  January  2nd  and  3rd.  Secs.  J.  D.  Muddiman, 
and  Jas.  Allen.  Entries  close  December  20th. 

N.B. — Secretaries  viiU  oblige  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


THE  EAST  LANCASHIllE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

{From  a  Correspondent.) 

This  was  held  in  the  Clotli  Hall,  at  Colne,  on  Octoher 
the  31st,  and  the  following  daj’,  and  though  the  room  would 
have  easily  contained  the  previous  year's  collection,  the 
entries  (31D  pens)  this  year  so  far  exceeded  the  expectation 
of  the  Committee,  that  they  had  to  crowd  the  birds  some¬ 
what  inconveniently  ;  and,  perhaps,  they  would  have  added 
more  to  the  comfort,  most  certainly  it  would  to  the  quiet,  of 
the  birds,  if  the  space  occupied  by  the  noisy  band  had  been 
devoted  to  the  birds ;  the  band  having  gained  a  juize  at 
a  musical  contest  lately,  apparently  considered  themselves 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  show,  and  ellectually 
prevented  all  crowing  being  heard. 

Music  is  a  very  nice  tiling  in  its  proper  place,  but  we 
must  protest  against  its  being  considered  an  acquisition  to 
a  poultry  sliow,  especially  when  the  room  is  so  small  as 
the  Cloth  Hall  at  Colne.  In  other  respects,  the  arrange¬ 
ments  made  by  the  Committee,  under  the  guidance  of  tlie 
Messrs,  llooth,  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  augur  well  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  East  Lancashire  shows. 

The  Gome  fowl  were  decidedly  the  cream  of  the  exhibition, 
and  the  competition  was  so  severe,  that  the  whole  of  the 
pens  in  this  class  tvere  decorated  with  “commended” 
cards. 

The  Ilamhunjhs  mustered  strong  in  all  their  varieties,  and 
fully  maintained  the  character  of  their  own  neighbourhood. 

The  Dorkimjs,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  pens  of 
chicken,  were  pooix 

The  Cochin,  first  prizes,  all  colours  contesting  in  the 
same  class,  were  carried  off  by  Partridge  birds,  both  in  the 
old  and  chicken  classes.  The  Buff  Cochins  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  showed  unmistakeable  signs  of  retrograding,  even  in 
stocks  hitherto  considered  first-rate,  whilst  the  Partridge 
variety  is  as  decidedly  improving,  although,  ca  pn.s-.svn)/,  the 
judges  can  hardly  have  noticed  the  throstle-breasted  cocks 
in  the  chicken  prize  pen,  and  one  adjoining  it  which  they 
commended. 

The  Spanish  were,  on  the  whole,  nothing  extraordinary. 

The  Jlnchs  would,  we  fancy,  have  been  more  satisfactory 
if  the  varieties  had  been  separated ;  and  we  fancy  that  the 
defeated  competitors  in  Geese  would  have  been  better  satis- 
tied  if  the  winning  pen  had  not  contained  three  ganders. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  receipts  were  so  satisfactory 
as  to  give  assurance  of  another  exhibition  next  year. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  hitead,  of  Leeds,  and  Mr.  Hoscoe,  of 
Knowsley. 

Class  I.— Spanish  Cock  and  two  Hens. — 2.  First,  James  Dixon, 
Bradford,  g.  Second,  H.  Hichardaon,  jun.,  Sowerby  Bridge. 

Class  2.  —  Spanish  Cockerel  and  two  Pullets. —  11.  First, 
George  Stowe,  Colne.  19.  Second,  Matthew  Ilidgway,  Dewsbury. 
Commended.— 12.  James  Dixon,  Bradford.  13.  James  Howard,  Tarlton, 
near  Chorley. 

Class  3. — CociliN-CiiiNA.  —  21.  First,  W.  Wanklyn,  jun..  Green 
Bank,  Bury.  20.  Second,  T.  Stretch,  Marsh  Lane,  Bootle,  Liverpool. 

Class  4. — Cochin-China  Cockerel  and  two  Pullets. — 43.  First, 
T.  Pearson,  Holbeck  Mills,  F  eeds.  29.  Second,  T.  Stretch,  Marsh 
Lane,  Bootle,  Liverpool,  Commended, — 28,  W.  Wardlo,  Uamsbottom, 
near  Jfanchester.  44.  William  Stott,  Sovverhy  Bridge, 


Class  — Dorking.— 4S.  First,  The  Rev.  Geo.  Hustler,  Appleton, 
Tadeaster.  40.  Second,  Isaac  Baldwin,  Marsden. 

Class  6.  —  Dorking  Cockerel  and  two  Pullets. —  43.  First, 
Major  Thursby,  Ormerod  House.  (Brown.)  53.  Second,!).  Harrison, 
Singleton  Park,  Kendal.  Highly  Commended.— SJ.  J,  Robinson,  Vale 
Mouse,  near  Garstan  .  (The  whole  class  good.) 

Class  7.— Golden  Pheasant,  or  Spangled  Hamburgh.— 67.  First, 
John  Robinson,  Vale  House,  near  Garstang.  65.  Second,  James  Dixon, 
Bradford. 

ClassS. — Golden  Pheasant,  or  Spangled  Hamburgh  Cockerel 
and  two  Pullets.  — 77.  First,  John  Ellis,  Earby.  69.  Second,  Henry 
Butterfield,  Barrowford. 

Class  9.— Golden  -  PENCILLED  Hamburgh.  —  82.  First,  James 
Di.xon,  Bradford.  85.  Second,  Edward  Stansheld,  Daisy  Hill,  Dewsbury. 

Class  10. — Golden-pencillkd  Hamburgh  Cockerel  and  two 
Pullets.  — 96.  First,  James  Dixon,  Bradford.  107.  Second,  Richard 
Sagar,  Heyroyd,  Colne.  Commended. — 99.  Thomas  Hargreaves,  Water¬ 
side,  Colne.  105.  J.  Fletcher,  Stone  Clough,  near  Manchester. 

Class  11. — Silver  Pheasant,  ob  Spangled  Hamburgh.  —  112. 
First,  Benjamin  Baxter,  Edge  End,  Colne.  111.  Second,  J.  Hodgson, 
Grange,  Hebdeu  Bridge.  Commended. — 115.  John  Sudall,  Padiham. 

Class  12. — Silver  Pheasant,  or  Spangled  Hamburgh  Cockerel 
AND  TWO  Pullets. — 129.  First,  Richard  Thornton,  Sheep  -  street, 
Skipton.  133.  Second,  A.  Smith,  Woodside,  Kildwick.  Commended. — 
119.  W.  Nightingale,  Skibeden,  near  Skipton.  137.  James  Berry, 
Sutton,  near  Keighley. 

Class  13. — Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh,  or  Cuittbprat. — 145' 
First,  James  Dixon,  Bradford.  146.  Second,  James  Dixon,  Bradford' 

Class  14. — SlI.VKR-PBNCILLED  HamBURGII,  OR  ChITTKPRAT  COCK¬ 
EREL  and  two  Pullets. — 151.  First,  Janies  Dixon,  Bradford.  I6I. 
Second,  J.  Hartley,  Marsden  Cross,  Marsden.  Commended.  —  148. 
Thomas  and  Edward  Booth,  Marsden.  152.  James  Di.xon,  Bradford. 

Class  15. — Poland  Cock  and  two  Hens. — 169.  First,  James  Dixon, 
Bradford.  170.  Second,  William  Cannan,  Eccles  Hill,  Bradford. 

Class  16. — Poland  Cockerel  and  two  Pullets. — 173.  First, 
James  Dixon,  Bradford.  175.  Second,  Henry  Sharp,  47,  Mill  Lane, 
Bradford. 

Class  17.  —  Game.  —  182.  First,  Daniel  Harrison,  Singleton  Park, 
Kendal.  191.  Second,  Mrs.  David  Henderson,  Shuttleworth,  near  Bury. 
Commended. — 189.  George  Thornton,  Waterside,  Colne. 

Class  18. — G.ame  Cockerel  and  two  Pullets. — 198.  First,  Hartley 
Stuttard,  Marsden.  204.  Second,  William  Rushton,  hlarsden.  Highly 
Commended. — 197.  Joseph  Hodgson,  Gr.ange,  Hebden  Bridge.  200. 
John  Higson,  Windy-Bank,  Colne.  205.  Roliinson  Lister,  Sutton.  210. 
Samuel  Armitage,  Thornton  Road,  Bradford.  (The  whole  class  com¬ 
mended.) 

Class  19. — Bantams. — 235.  First,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  Briudle. 
228.  Second,  James  Dixon,  Bradford. 

Class  20. — Bantam  Cockerel  and  two  Pulletb. — 242.  First,  S. 
Armitage,  Thornton  Road,  Bradford.  246.  Second,  T.  Pearson,  Hol- 
bcck  Dlills,  Leeds. 

Class  21. — Any  other  distinct  variety.  —  250.  First,  James 
Dixon,  Bradford.  (Brahma  Pootra.)  26o.  Second,  J.  Keeday,  Noll 
Gait,  Keighley  ( Black  Pheasant.)  Commended. — 247-  J.  Town,  Colne 
Lane,  Colne.  (Black  Pheasant.)  252.  Richard  Teeby,  Preston.  (Brahma 
Pootra.)  257.  K.  P.ayne,  Marsden.  (Brahma  Pootra.)  261.  W.  Dawson, 
llopton,  Mirfield.  (Serai Taook,  or  Sultan’s  Fowls.) 

Class  22.— Turkey.s  above  one  year  old.  — 263.  F’irst,  J.  Hodgson, 
Grange,  Hebden  Bridge.  265.  Second,  Wellington  Moorehouse,  Read. 
Commended.— 264,  William  Wilding,  Montford. 

Cla.ss  23. — Tdrkeys,  hatched  in  1855. — 266.  First,  Henry  Thomp¬ 
son,  Royal  Oak  Inn,  Keighley.  271.  Second,  William  Chali'er,  St. 
James’s  Street,  Burnley. 

Class  24. — Ducks  above  one  year  old. — 285.  First,  Brooke  Wil¬ 
kinson,  Halifax.  (Aylesbury.)  273.  Second,  Joseph  Hodgson,  Grange, 
Hebdeu  Bridge.  (Aylesbury.)  Commended.— 2/6.  W.  Wanklyn,  jun.. 
Green  Bank,  Bury.  279.  James  Townsend,  Laneshaw  Bridge. 

Class  25. — Ducks,  hatched  in  1855. — 287.  First,  F.  H.  Butterhcld, 
Myrtle  Place,  Bingley.  (Aylesbury).  30l.  Second,  Mrs.  D.  Hen¬ 
derson,  Shuttleworth.  (Rouen.)  The  whole  class  commended. 

Class  26. — Geese. — 310.  First,  Mrs,  1).  Henderson,  Shuttleworth. 
(Toulouse.)  312.  Second,  Joseph  Hartley,  Baumcr,  Colne, 


BIRMINGlIAir  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Although  last  year  everytliiii"  appeared  done  wbicli 
could  minister  either  to  the  success  of  tbo  show,  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  visitors,  or  the  well-doiii"  of  the  birds,  j'et  we 
see  that  the  committee  are  011  the  alert,  and  no  pains  ai’e 
spared  to  improve  in  every  way. 

In  connection  with  the  Exhibition  of  Poultiy,  IMr.  E. 
Hewitt  lias  once  more  courteously  undertaken  to  super¬ 
intend  tbo  feeding  and  general  management  of  the  fowls 
during  the  time  they  aro  in  the  Hall,  and  to  take  care  that 
any  diseased  birds  are  removed.  It  may  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  prevent  an  erroneous  impression  on  t^ie  port  of  ouy 
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!  readers  at  a  distance,  to  mention  that  the  valnnhle  services  | 
rendered  hy  Mr.  Ilewitt,  wlio  is  a  niemher  of  the  Conned  j 

I  and  the  Toultry  Committee,  are  of  an  entirely  honorary 

!  character.  The  Railway  Committee  are  now  enga^-ed  in 

■  making  arrangements  with  the  managers  of  the  principal 

■  linos,  and  with  the  prospect,  we  helieve,  of  obtaining  in¬ 
creasing  facilities.  It  may,  indeed,  he  reasonably  exi)ected 
that  the  Railway  Companies  will  co  operate  as  far  as  possible  j 
with  the  committee  in  the  cliorts  to  increase  the  nnmber  of  j 
visitors.  The  holding  of  an  annual  exhibition  of  great  i 
interest  to  a  vast  number  of  i>ersons,  in  the  centre  of  j 

!  Engl.and,  affords  one  of  the  most  proper  and  legitimate  j 

J  occasions  for  granting  special  accommodation. — (JlliJland 
Co)nitie.t  ireral(L) 

Whether  we  view  the  Birnlingham  Show  as  the  parent  of 
all  others,  or  as  a  monument  of  the  enterprise  of  that  town, 
it  is  alike  worthy  of  support  from  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  Those  who  have  7iot  yet  seen 
Ringley  Hall,  Avill  be  surprised  at  the  magnitude  of  the 
place  built  for  the  exhibition  of  cattle  and  poultry  during 
four  days  of  the  year ;  and  those  to  whom  it  is  familiar,  will, 
we  have  reason  "to  think,  be  surprised  at  the  immense  im¬ 
provement  in  all  breeds  of  poultry. 

.fudging  from  many  recent  shows,  we  cannot  help  oh-  j 
serving  that  a  great  alteration  has  taken  place.  It  is  now 
rare  to  see  had  birds,  and  good  ones  are  common. 

While  all  descriptions  have  increased  in  size  and  weight, 
they  have  decreased  in  value.  This  fact  may  afford  food 
for  every  class,  even  the  most  erudite  and  scientific,  and 
they  cannot  do  better  than  visit  the  noble  show  we  are  led 
to  expect  at  Bingley  Hall  next  month. 

The  annual  dinner  is  fixed  for  Tuesday  (the  opening 
day),  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  ;  and 
the  annual  meeting  of  members  for  the  following  Thursday. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  BROODY  HENS. 

A  Correspondent,  in  your  number  for  Oeti^ber  2,  has 
made  some  objections  to  the  plan  1  advocated  for  prevent¬ 
ing  broody  hens  from  sitting  when  not  required,  and  recom¬ 
mends,  instead,  removing  a  broody  hen  to  another  yard 
amongst  other  poultry.  With  Cochins,  the  plan,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  will  not  answer,  for  if  there  are  any  nests 
in  the  new  yard  the  hens  will  take  possession  of  them.  The 
plan  is  also  inefficient,  from  the  fact  that  not  one  poultry- 
keeper  out  of  fifty  has  another  yard  to  which  he  can  send  his 
fowls.  Tlie  reasoning  w  hich  your  correspondent  employed 
to  condemn  my  plan  (wdiich  I  know  from  long  experience  is 
successful)  was  most  erroneous.  To  adopt  his  own  words  it 
ran  thus: — “  Broodiness  is  a  provision  of  nature,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  incuhation,  hut  also  a.  rest  after  exhaustion  in 
luyiiui '•‘■the  true  philosophical  treatment,  therefore,"  is,  most 
persons  would  imagine,  allowing  them  to  sit  a  short  time. 
But,  no;  my  objector  states,  “  Alio  winy  them  to  sit  for  a  few 
days,  and  also  coopiny,  are  practiees  injurious  to  the  above 
ends." — W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  Wood  Green,  Tottenham. 


PRIVATE  VIEW  OF  BIRMINGHAM  SHOW. 

The  private  view  of  the  Birmingham  Show  takes  place  on 
Tuesday,  the  11th  of  December.  Admission  to  non-sub¬ 
scribers  five  shillings  each.  The  office  for  the  sale  of 
poultry  o]iens  at  ten  o'clock  that  morning,  and  upon  each 
following  morning.  There  is  no  admittance  whatever  on 
the  Monday  previous.  The  Exhibition  will  be  open  to  the 
public  at  nine  o'clock  each  morning. 


RULES  FOR  JUDGING  POULTRY. 

A  PAPEP.,  entitled  “  Brnposed  Basis  for  uniformity  of  .Tudg- 
ment  at  Exhibitions  of  Poultry,”  has  been  submitted  by  the 
Amateur  Poultry  Society  of  Dublin.  I  will  make  such 
remarks  and  comments  upon  it  as  strike  me. 

The  first  category  comprizes  all  fowls  with  combs,  and 
opens  with  the  Malay.  My  objection  begins  at  oiice.  Why 


assume  that  only  one  colour  can  he  correct  in  these  birds  ;  ; 
that  the  neck  and  saddle  should  be  “  orange-red the  breast, 
“black;”  legs,  “ olive-brown.”  IMust  all  the  beautiful  birds  , 
we  se('  with  yellow  and  white  legs  be  at  once  discarded  ?  i 
IVhat  is  to  become  of  the  White  Malay ;  the  pin  e  Black¬ 
breasted  cock ;  since  this  is  to  have  “irregular  bay  mark¬ 
ings  ?”  Wlio  is  to  breed  to  tliese  niceties  of  colour?  Take 
the  requirements  of  the  wing,  for  instance.  “  Shoulder,  | 
niarone,  steel-blue  bar  across  ;  ffight-feathers,  bay.”  Dr  the  ; 
head ;  “  beak,  horn  colour;  eyes,  orange-red,  sunken  beneath  , 
a  projecting  eyebrow ;  comb,  low',  indented  ;  wattles,  very 
small,  more  properly  folds  of  skin  tiian  w'attles  ;  earlobes, 
rudimentary ;  face,  brilliant  crimson.”  But  let  us  turn  to 
some  of  the  requirements  of  the  hen.  “  Neck,  middle  of 
feather  brown,  edges  golden,  shaft  straw-colour;  breast, 
brow'uish-fawn-colour ;  tail,  brownish-black;  back,  brown; 
shaft  of  the  feathers,  straw'- colour.”  Now',  while  there  is  so 
much  nicety  of  colour  required,  no  mention  is  made  of  pearl 
eyes,  naked  thi’oats,  and  the  comb,  that  essential  of  a  line 
Malay,  is  dismissed  by  simply  saying  it  should  he  low  and 
indented. 

Wo  next  come  to  the  Chinese.  We  have  little  to  say 
about  these  ;  the  colours  are  well  understood,  and  they  are 
birds  of  colour  ;  but  what  is  intended  by  saying  the  tail  of 
the  cock  should  be  “  drooping  ?”  The  same  tenn  is  used  for 
Malays.  Is  it  meant  that  the  carnage  of  the  tail  should  be 
the  same  in  both  breeds  ?  We  fancy  they  are  distinct.  An  ' 
upright  tail  is  an  abomination  in  a  Malay ;  but  a  drooping  | 
one  would  be  as  much  so  in  a  Cochin-China. 

Spanish  are  quickly  passed  over.  It  is  cxpi’essly  stipulated  ] 
the  cock  shall  have  an  upright  comb,  and  the  hen  “must  ! 
match,  distinctive  marks  the  same.”  Are  we  to  infer  the  j 
hen  should  have  an  upright  comb  ?  Legs  are  printed  j 
black,  hut  altered  to  blackish-grey.  Both  are  wrong  ;  they  \ 
should  be  leaden-blue.  In  none  of  these  birds  is  there  any 
mention  of  size,  shape,  or  carriage,  except  in  the  tail  of  the 
cocks. 

Dorliinys  claim  much  attention.  It  w'ould  be  too  long  to 
transcribe  all;  but  we  will  give  samples.  “Neck-hackles, 
bright  straw-colour,  either  perfectly  free  from  markings,  or 
having  the  midrib  black,  and  webs  straw-colour ;  (if  marked) 
mai’kings  must  he  distinct.  Back  and  saddle  the  same. 
Wing-slioulder,  clear  straw-coloured,  crossed  with  a  broad, 
rich-coloured,  steel-blue  bar ;  flight-feathers,  Avhite,  having 
the  secondaries  spangled  or  partly  laced  with  black  on  the 
inner  w'eb.”  We  are  told  the  comb  of  the  hen  in  good 
condition  should  fall  to  the  right  or  the  left.  We  can  but 
think,  if  this  had  been  planted  for  Spanish  hens,  and 
omitted  for  Dorkings,  it  would  have  been  better.  It  is 
essential  for  the  first,  and,  even  the  rules  admit,  it  is  only  in 
cases  of  very  high  condition  it  occurs  in  the  second.  On 
the  back,  the  “  shaft  of  the  feather  should  be  w’hitc;  webs, 
minutely  dotted  with  black  on  whitish  ground,  presenting  a 
grey  appearance.  The  wing-shoulder,  same  grey  as  back ; 
shafts,  broad,  and  very  distinct  fawn-colour;  flight,  dark 
brown.  Tail,  full,  rich  brown,  w’ith  minute  dark  maikings ; 
edges  approaching  silvery.” 

These  are  the  Grey  Dorkings.  The  stipulation  is  im¬ 
perative  that  they  must  have  single  combs.  The  White 
are  allowed  to  have  either  single  or  double. 

Dorkings, Pheasant  or  Speckled,  are  soon  disposed  of.  “Of 
doubtful  purity,  no  markings  to  be  relied  on." 

To  adojit  this,  w'ould  be  to  exclude  most  of  the  best  yards 
in  England,  and  it  would  be,  in  the  estimation  of  most  of  our 
judges,  to  adopt  an  imaginary  and  fallacious  standard.  It  is 
hehl  here,  and,  we  believe,  correctly,  that  there  is  neither 
colour  nor  comb  as  a  mark  or  test  of  purity  in  Dorking 
Fowls  ;  but  if  any  preference  should  be  given,  and  if  size  is 
a  desideratum,  then  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  double  or 
rose-combed  birds  are  the  heaviest.  It  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand,  that  in  breeds,  whoso  merit  is  their  beauty  of  iilumage, 
or  correctness  of  maikings,  that  every  feather  shall  be  ac-  ' 
curalely  described ;  but  in  one  wdiere  size  and  symmetry  j 
are  the  chief  points,  where  the  main  excellence  is  capability  I 
of  providing  the  largest  amount  of  food,  and  wdicro  nature  \ 
has  adapted  them  especially  for  this  purpose;  to  ca\il  at 
the  colour  of  a  feather  seems  to  us  to  border  on  the 
ridiculous.  Wherever  this  is  done,  the  breed  degenerates,  ■ 
it  loses  both  size  and  constitution  ;  and  to  give  these  up,  * 
in  order  to  make  the  Dorking  a  fowl  of  fancy  j'lumage,  ' 
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might  almost  rank  with  the  philosopher  in  Gulliver’s  travels, 
who  wa.s  devoting  a  life-time  to  soften  marble,  till  it  might 
be  used  for  stuliing  pillows,  d.'c.  Put  the  breed  will  vindicate 
its  own  merits  and  vagaries.  It  is  one  of  its  characteristics. 
Take  the  birds  of  every  colour  and  comb,  let  them  run 
promiscuously,  and,  of  course,  interbreed.  Show  the 
produce,  and  the  veriest  tyro  will  at  once  pronounce  them 
pure  Dorkings.  It  is  their  right  to  be  eccentric  in  comb 
and  colour,  and  they  exei-cise  it;  but,  though  single,  cup, 
and  double  combs  meet  in  a  pen,  with  brown,  grey,  and 
speckled  plumage,  in  spite  of  Ibis  variety,  they  are  as 
distinct  from  other  breeds,  as  an  Ethiopian  would  be  among 
Europeans.  Take  the  splendid  rows  at  Eirmingham,  and, 
at  first  sight,  the  fifth  claws  would  seem  the  only  points  of 
distinctions  between  them  and  others  ;  but  on  inspection,  if 
there  be  a  cross,  how  easily  it  is  detected.  The  slightest 
touch  of  Cochin,  IMalay,  or  Game,  alters  the  bird ;  there  is 
a  real  character  of  this  breed,  which  is  independent  of  colour, 
and  by  that  it  should  be  judged. 

By  these  rules,  a  bird  having  five  claws,  and  the  colour 
described,  must  be  considered  a  Dorking  ;  size  is  not  men-  | 
tioned,  nor  the  shape  of  the  hen.  1  ndeed,  it  may  be  remarked  j 
here,  that  the  fair  sex  in  this  paper  are  treated  something  j 
in  the  fashion  of  women  in  the  Koran.  AVhy  should  latitude  j 
of  comb  be  allowed  to  the  White  Dorking,  and  denied  to  the 
coloiu’ed?  and  why  should  the  Speckled  be  considered 
of  doubtful  purity  ?  I  speak  from  exjierience,  when  I  • 
say,  they  may  be  bred  with  as  much  certainty  as  any  other 
colour. — D. 

(To  he  continued.)  j 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

(We  sliall  he  much  obliged  by  any  of  our  readers 
sending  us  apju’oved  receipts  in  cookery,  hints  for  house¬ 
hold  management,  or  any  other  domestic  utilities,  for  i 
insertion  in  this  department  of  our  columns.) 

Apple  Butter,  or  “  Bpterre  attx  Pommes,"  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  dish  for  tea,  supper,  or  dessert,  at  this  jieriod  of  the 
year.  It  is  more  used  on  the  Continent  than  with  us,  and 
])laced  on  the  table  like  Orange  Marmalade  is  in  Scotland. 

I  It  has  one  great  advantage,  that  a  family  having  an  abun- 
,  dance  of  Apple-trees,  and  fruit  from  the  same,  which  they 
cannot  use  or  dispose  of  to  advantage,  may,  by  the  little 
j  trouble,  and  the  aid  of  the  following  recipe,  be  enabled  to 
preserve  their  crops  as  a  luxury,  until  Pomona,  in  her  bounty, 
displays  before  their  eyes  her  crop  for  the  next  season. 
Talce  one  bushel  of  sweet  Apples,  peel  and  quarter  them, 
remove  the  core  and  pips,  put  them  into  a  stewpan  over  a 
gentle  fire,  nr  a  small  charcoal  stove,  or  a  gas-burner  would 
be  preferable,  as  it  is  an  operation  which  retpiires  time. 
When  boiling,  and  the  Apples  begin  to  be  soft,  add  the 
juice  of  three  lemons,  one  pint  of  rum,  and  one  pound  of 
loaf-sugar  dissolved  in  a  (juart  of  water  ;  boil  it  up,  ])our  it 
into  jars,  cover  with  bladder,  and  keep  for  use.  In  Erance 
they  put,  in  some  parts,  Limel,  or  other  sweet  wines. 
In  German}',  new  cider.  In  Switzerland,  a  boiled  syrup  of 
wine  and  cider.  In  fact,  the  tlavour  may  be  altered  accord- 
'  ing  to  the  means  and  taste  of  the  parties  making  it. 

I  have  now  some  made  from  a  common  Aiiple,  to  which  I 
I  added  to  the  one  bushel  of  Apples  a  bunch  of  Muscatel 
'  Grapes,  of  a  most  delicious  kind,  given  to  me  by  a  gardener 
j  ill  the  neighbourhood,  and  an  over  ripe  Pine-apple,  of  three 
j  pounds  weight. 

S  Pork  Pie  with  Arrees  Boiled.— This  is  a  very  nice 
I  and  economical  dish  at  this  period  of  the  year.  Cut  the 
meat  from  the  spare-rib  of  ^lork,  in  pieces  of  about  four 
inches  long,  and  two  wide,  and  then  mix  in  a  plate  some 
pepper,  salt,  and  powdered  sage;  sprinkle  a  little  on  each 
piece  of  meat,  then  roll  it  round  about  the  size  of  a  thumb, 
put  them  on  oue  side  for  the  moment,  then  get  a  pie-dish, 

I  lay  on  the  bottom  some  slices  of  Potatoes  about  half-an- 
inch  thick,  over  them  some  slices  of  Onions  cut  thin,  over 
these  some  slices  of  Apple  the  same  thickness  as  the  Potato  ; 

I  if  the  pie-dish  is  deep,  another  layer  of  each  is  required ; 
j  then  place  over  them  the  meat  rolled  up,  cover  it  with  a 


nice  pudding  paste,  tie  in  a  cloth,  and  boil  in  a  fish-kettle. 
A  pie  in  a  twelve-inch  dish  will  take  one  hour.  This  is 
much  more  economical  than  baking  or  roasting  the  spare- 
ribs.  The  bones  can  be  boiled  for  stock.  This  pie  will  do 
baked,  but  is  not  so  good. 

Arrle  Bread.  —  Take  some  good  boiling  Apples,  boil 
them  till  quite  soft,  pulp  them  through  a  sieve,  put  into  a 
bowl,  or  tub,  four  times  their  weight  of  Hour,  add  the  yeast, 
and  mix  up  as  for  bread,  set  the  sponge  twice,  bake  in  tins. 
This,  when  nicely  done,  makes  a  good,  short,  sweet,  and 
wholesome  bread.  They  will  also  mix  very  nicely  with  a 
soda  cake  for  tea. 

I  once  used  a  very  large  quantity  of  Apples  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  way,  and  it  was  very  much  liked,  and  also  approved  by 
medical  men,  as  forming  a  change  of  diet.  Take  the  same 
weight  of  Indian  Meal,  Bengal  Cargo  Bice,  and  good 
baking  Apples ;  soak  the  Indian  Meal  for  two  hours  previous 
to  boiling,  remove  all  that  floats  on  the  top  of  the  water; 
this  is  the  busk  of  the  corn,  and  was  what  killed  so 
many  ])eople  in  Ireland  during  the  famine,  until  they  knew 
how  to  use.  it.  Boil  all  three  in  ditferent  vessels ;  have 
plenty  of  water;  the  meal  will  take  two  hours,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  render  it  fit  for  digestion.  The  rice 
should  be  lioiled  until  it  becomes  a  pulp  ;  when  done,  mix 
them  together,  and  turn  out  into  a  dish,  or  on  the  table,  to 
get  cold,  ft  ought  to  be,  when  mixed  and  cold,  as  stitf  as 
dough.  When  cold,  mix  some  soda,  and  form  them  into 
cakes  of  about  one  pound  each,  and  bake  on  the  griddle  or 
jii  the  oven) 

In  page  414,  Vol.  XIV.,  you  give  some  excellent  recipes 
for  Tomulo  Sauce.  One  tablespoonful  of  that  sauce,  added 
to  a  sauce-boat  full  of  Apple  Sauce,  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  to  it  for  Geese.  The  sauce,  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
Chutnee  added,  is  good  for  roast  pork. 


LONDON  MARKETS,— November  12th. 

COVENT  GARDEN. 

Notwithstandinp:  the  late  unsettled  weather,  we  have  had  a  fair  supply 
of  home  prowlh,  lioth  in  Fruit  and  Vegetables.  The  shipments  from 
the  Continent  rather  increase  than  otherwise,  nearly  a  thousand  paehages 
of  Pears  having  come  to  hand  during  the  week.  Those  in  season  now 
consist  of  ('liaumiintelle,  Durhesse  d'Angauleme,  Crussiine,  Marie 
Louise,  and  Niel  il’Iliuers, 


FRUIT. 

Apples,  kitchen,  per 

bushel .  2s.  to  4s. 

,,  dessert  ....  4s.  ,,  (is. 

Pears  .  43.  ,,  8s. 

Peaches,  per  doz .  .58.  ,,  8s. 

Nectarines,  per  doz.. .  - 

Plums,  per  sieve  ....  4s.  ,,  83. 

Piue-apples,  per  111. . .  43.  ,,  (is. 

(trapes,  per  Ih .  Is.  ,,  (is. 

Foreign  Melons,  each  2s.  ,,  6s. 

Figs .  . 

(Sooscherrics,  per  qt.  - 

Currants .  . 

Raspherries  .  . . . 

Strawberries, per  pottle  - 

Oranges,  per  too  ... .  4s.  ,,  10s. 

Lemons  .  6s.  ,,  128. 

Almonds,  per  lb .  28.  ,,  — 

Nuts,  Filberts,  per 

100  lbs .  50s.  ,,  6O3. 

,,  Cobs,  ditto  ..  603.  ,,  70s. 
,,  Barcelona,  per 

bushel .  203.  ,,  223. 

Nuts,  Brazil,  per 

bushel .  I2s.  ,,  14s. 

Walnuts,  per  1000  ..  ys.  ,,  12s. 
Chestnuts  .  . 

VEGETABLE.S. 


Cabbages,  per  doz.  .. 

yd. 

to  la. 

,,  Red,  per  doz. 

„  43. 

Caulitlowers,  per  doz. 

23. 

,,  4s. 

Brocoli  . 

Is. 

„  23. 

Savoys . 

Greens,  per  dozen 

bunches  . 

2s. 

>»  Sh. 

Spinach,  per  sieve. . . . 

iH. 

,,  23. 

Beans  . 

French  Beans,  per 

half  sieve 
Scarlet  Runners  . . 


2s.  6d. 
Is.  6d.  ,,  3s, 


Peas,  per  bushel  ....  33.  ,,  Ss. 

Carrots,  per  bunch  . .  4d.  ,,  Od. 

Parsnips,  per  doz .  6d.  ,,  9d. 

Beet,  per  doz . Is.  ,,  Is.  (id. 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.  ..  3s.  ,,  6s. 

Turnips,  per  bunch  . .  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Onions,  young,  per 

bunch .  Id.  ,,  2d. 

Leeks,  per  hunch  ... .  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Garlic,  per  111 .  6d.  ,,  8d. 

Shallots,  per  lb .  4d.  ,,  6d. 

Horseradish,  per 

bundle  ......  l3.6d.  ,,  2s.  6d. 

Lettuce,  Cos,  per 

score  .  6d.  ,,  la.  6d. 

,,  Cabbage....  6d.  ,,  Sd. 
Endive,  perscore  ....  Is.  ,,  Is.  6d. 
Celery,  per  bunch. .. .  8d.  ,,  Is. 

Radishes,  Turnip,  per 
dozen  bunches  ....Is.  ,,  Is.  6d. 
Water  Creases,  per 

dozen  bunches  ....  6d.  ,,  yd. 

Small  Salad,  per 

punnet .  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Artichokes,  each  ....  3d.  ,,  6d. 

Asparagus,  per  bundle  - 

.'te.i-kale,  per  punnet  - 

Rhubarb,  per  bundle 
Cucumbers,  each  ... .  3d.  ,,  8d, 

Vegetable  Marrow, 

per  dozen  .  6d.  ,,  Is. 

Tomatoes,  per  punnet  la.  ,,  2s.  6d. 
IMushroonas,  per  pottle  la.  6d.  ,,  23. 

HERBS. 

Basil,  per  bunch  ....  4d.  to  6d. 

Marjoram,  per  bunch  6d.  ,,  yd. 
Fennel,  per  bunch  ..  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Savory,  per  bunch  ..  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Thyme,  per  bunch  ..  2d.  ,,  3d. 
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GRAIN  AND  SEED. 

FbidAy,  Nov.  9. — The  arrivals  con.sist  of  about  15,000  quarters  of 
Oats  from  abroad,  and  2,900  of  Wheat.  This  morning  there  is  consi¬ 
derable  firmness  in  the  Wheat  trade,  and  English  descriptions  are 
quoted  Is.  higher.  Barley  of  all  descriptions  is  from  Is.  to  2s.  dearer. 
Old  Oats  are  held  for  more  money,  and  New  Corn  is  in  some  cases  fid. 
higher.  In  other  things  there  is  not  a  large  trade  passing,  but  quota¬ 
tions  are  fully  as  good. 


WHEAT. 


Kent  and  Essex,  red, 

per  qr .  S4s.  to  86s. 

Ditto,  white  .  908.  ,,  pts. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk. .  78s.  ,,  80s. 

Dantzic  .  92s.  ,,  94s. 

llostock .  81s.  ,,  90s. 

Odessa  .  78s.  ,,  76s. 

American  .  92s.  ,,  913. 

BARLEY. 

Malting .  44s.  to  45s. 

Grinding  and  Distil¬ 
ling  .  34s.  ,,  36s. 

Chevalier  .  36s.  ,,  38s. 

OATS. 

Scotch,  feed  .  .3fs.  to  36s. 

English  .  26s.  ,,  27.3. 

Irish  .  30s.  ,,  328. 

Dutch  Broo  .  29s.  ,,  30s. 

Danish  .  30a,  ,,  32s. 

Russian .  26s.  ,,  29s. 

BEANS. 

Harrow  .  48s,  to  50s, 

Pigeon  .  528,  ,,  548. 

Tick .  44s.  ,,  488. 


PEAS. 

Boiling,  per  qr .  53s.  to  563. 

Common .  438.  ,,  458. 


Grey .  fSs.  ,,  50s. 

Maple .  488.  ,,  5Us. 


SEEDS. 

Turnip,  White,  per 

bu.shcl .  . 

Swede .  . . 

Rape  .  848.  ,,  86s. 

Linseed,  sowing,  qr. .  80s.  ,,  84s. 

,,  crushing  ..  70s.  ,,  72s. 
Clover,English,redcwt  60s.  ,,  688. 

,,  Foreign  do.  52s.  ,,  57s. 

,,  White .  68s.  ,,  73s. 

Trefoil .  288.  ,,  328. 

j  Rye,  perqr .  52s.  ,,  548. 

I  Tares  .  46s.  ,,  52s. 

I  Winter,  bushel ... .  8.s.  ,,  Ps. 

Canary,  per  qr .  6is.  ,,  728. 

I  Hemp .  54s.  „  57a. 


;  Linseed  Cake,  per 

:  ton .  .£'11  to  ^£'12  10s. 

Rape  Cake  .,  ^£6  10s.  ,,  ^'6  15s, 
j  Indian  Corn  .  47s.  ,,  50s. 


PROVISIONS. 

BUTTER.— Cwt.  CHEESE.— Cwt, 


Dorset,  fine  . 

104s. 

to 

I08s. 

Do.  middling . 

90s, 

Pfis. 

Fresh,  per  doz.  lbs. 

12s. 

13s. 

Friesland  . 

108s. 

U2s. 

Kiel . 

948. 

pSs. 

Carlow  . 

102.S. 

lOiis. 

Waterford . 

98s. 

I  02s. 

Cork . 

98s. 

Limerick . 

lUOs. 

10-Js. 

Sligo  . 

pis. 

)> 

102s. 

BACON.- 

■Cwt. 

Wiltshire,  dried  . . 

80s. 

to 

81s. 

W'aterford  . 

74s. 

it 

7fis. 

Cheshire,  fine  . 

Gloucestershire, 

dhle.  70s.  ,,  76s. 

Ditto,  single  . . . 

Somerset . 

Wilts,  loaf . 

Ditto,  double. . . 

.  72s.  ,,  78s. 

Ditto,  thin . 

Ditto,  pines  ... 

.  72s.  .,  - 

Berkeley,  thin  . 

.  628.  ,,  fifis. 

HAMS.— Cwt. 

York,  new . 

Westmoreland  . , 

Irish . 

BREAD. 

The  price  of  Bread  in  the  City  and  at  the  West  End  is  still  maintained 
at  lOd.  to  lli'd,  the  4lb.  loaf,  but  in  other  places  the  bakers  are  selling 
the  best  bread  at  p^d.  the  4lb.  loaf,  while  in  the  ehcap  neighbourhoods 
they  (irofess  to  sell  at  Sjd. 


WOOL. 


Down  Tegs  ....  Is.  23.  to  Is.  3d. 
Ditto  Tegs  and 

E«es  .  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  2d. 

Half-bred  Hog¬ 
gets  .  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  3.}d. 

Do.  Wethers .  Is,  to  is.  2d. 


Kent  fleeces  ..  is.  Id.  ,,  Is.  2d. 
Leicester  fleeces. .. .  Is.  ,,  Is.  I  Jd. 

Long,  heavy  do .  lid.  to  Is. 

Combing  skins  ..  lO^d.  to  Is.  Id. 
Flannel  wool..  Is.  Id.  to  ls.2id. 
Blanket  wool .  6d.  to  lid. 


BARK. 

English  Bark,  per  load  of  45  cwt.,  141.  10s.  to  I6/.  ;  Mimosa,  01.  to 
01.  Os.;  and  Valonia.  121,  10s,  to  171-  lUs.  per  ton. 


t 


HOPS. 

Boeouoh  Maiiket,  Friday,  Nov.  9. — The  demand  for  fine  Hops 
during  the  past  week  has  continued  moderate,  but  brown  and  inferior 
samples  arc  heavy  of  sale.  All  |)arties  are  now  waiting  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  duty,  which  is  expected  to  he  very  large.  Ueports  having  been 
industriously  circulated  that  the  Hop  Factors  arc  unable  to  w,irchouse 
any  more  Hops,  we  can  distinctly  state  that  such  reports  are  unfounded, 
as  all  Hops  can  be  received  as  quickly  as  they  can  be  obtained  from  the 
railways.  Mid.  and  East  Kent,  75*-  95s.  to  1208.  ;  Weald  of  Kents, 
708.  84s,  to  100s. ;  Sussex  Pockets,  708.  8Us.  to  90s. 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Clover,  I  st  cut  per 


load . 

to 

140s. 

Clover,  new  .... 

135s. 

Ditto,  2nd  cut  .. 

. .  90s. 

140s, 

Meadow  Hay  .... 

>1 

1308. 

Meadow  Hay,  new 

Bo wan  . 

Straw,  flail . 

Ditto,  machine  .... 


958.  to  1208. 
80s.  „  90s. 
308.  ,,  36s. 
28s.  ,,  30s. 


POTATO. 

Southwark  Watkrsidk,  Nov.  5. — Supplies  are  very  short,  one  cargo 
only  of  Scotch  Uegents  in  the  market.  The  weather  is  cold  and  favour¬ 
able  to  sales,  and  we  have  a  brisk  demand  at  our  quotations,  which  have 
an  upward  tendency.  Kent  and  Flssex  Regents,  90s.  to  lOO.s. ;  ditto 
Shaws,  85s.  to  90s.;  York  Regents,  loOs.  to  105s.;  Lincolnshire  Re¬ 
gents,  gOs.  to  g5s. ;  Wisbeach  and  Cambridge  Uegents,  85s.  to  95s. 
Bedford  Regents,  gos.  to  lOUs.  ;  ditto  Shaws,  Sjs.  to  Os.;  Norfolk  Ue¬ 
gents,  gOs.  to  95s.:  ditto  Whites.  853.;  Scotch  Regents  (East  Lothian), 
gOs.  to  to  lOOs.;  ditto  (Red  Mould),  lOOs.  to  Os.  ;  ditto  (Perth  and  Fife), 
pOs.  to  958. ;  ditto  (North  Country),  90s.  :  Scotch  Cups  (Perth  and  Fife), 
nominal,  758.  to  80s;  ditto  (North  Country),  75s.;  Irish  Kemps  and 
Clusters,  80s.  to  85s. ;  ditto  White  Rocks,  SOs,  ;  ditto  common  Whites, 
758.  per  ton. 


MEAT, 


Beef,  inferior,  per 

8 lbs .  3s.  4d.  to  3s.  8d. 

Do.  middling .  Ss.  lOd.  to  48. 

Do,  prime  ....  4s.  2d.  to  48.  4d. 
Mutton,  inferior  3s.  4d.  to  3s.  8d. 


Mutton,  middling  3s.  lOd,  to  4s,  4d. 
Do.  prime  .,..48.  fid,  to  4s,  lOd. 

Veal  .  Ss.  lOd.  to  4s.  lud. 

Pork,  large .  Ss,  8d.  to  4s. 

Ditto,  small. . ..  4s.  4d.  to  Ss.  4d. 


POULTRY. 


There  has  been  an  ample  supply  of  Poultry  during  the  week,  with  a 
dull  trade.  The  demand  has  seldom  been  so  bad  as  it  is  now,  at  this 
season  of  the  year. 


Large  Fowls  4s.  fid.  to  Ss.fid.  each 

fSmaller  do .  3s.  to  3s.  fid.  ,, 

Chicken. ...  Is.  pd.  to  28.  3d.  ,, 

Geese . 6s.  fid.  to  Ss.  ,, 

Ducks  . 2s.  pd.  to  3s.  ,, 

Pheasants  ....3s.  to  33,  fid.  ,, 
Partridges,,..  2s.  to  2s.  3d.  ,, 
Grouse  ....  Is.  pd.  to  28.  3d.  ,, 


Hares . 3s,  to  3s.  fid.  each 

Turkeys....  6s.  fid.  tops.  od.  , 
I-arks,  per  doz.  Is.  fid.  to  2s.  ,, 

Uabhlts  ..  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  5d.  ,, 

Wild  do .  lid.  to  Is.  ,, 

Pigeons  . 8d.  to  pd.  „ 

Wild  Ducks  ..2s.  to  2s.  fid.  ,, 
Teal  . 8d.  to  gd.  „ 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wintering  Prlargoniums  (A  Subscriber). — See  what  Mr.  Fish  I 

says  to-duy.  | 

Pale  Yellow  Cochins  (J.  T.  Fo.r).— The  advertisement  appears  '■ 
again  to-day,  with  the  address. 

Patent  (IK.  H,  IV/mier). — There  are  offices  in  Chancery  Lane,  and 
elsewhere,  for  you  to  apply  to  ;  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  give  such 
information. 

Striking  Cuttings  (An  expectant  umon^  Beaton 

stated,  the  other  day,  that  he  hoped  to  give  the  information  in  January. 
That  will  he  quite  in  time  for  the  cuttings. 

Rice  for  Poultry  (An  Old  Subscriber,  Morayshire). — It  is  partly 
rice  in  the  husk,  called  in  India,  Paddy,  and  mixed  with  Turnip  seed. 
Not  a  bad  mixture.  If  for  table-chicken,  put  a  Grey  Dorking  cock  with 
your  Shanghae  pullets.  There  is  no  objection  to  Bees  being  near  your 
poultry-house. 

Crossing  White  and  Buff  Siiangiiaes  (A  Subscriber). — Birds 
bred  between  White  and  Buff  Cochin  parents  cannot  he  depended  upon. 

It  is  said  all  the  Blacks  were  produced  in  this  way.  The  chicken  may  j 
have  every  appearance  of  purity,  but  in  breeding  from  them  they  will  j 
throw  back,  and  though  their  appearance  shall  deceive  even  the  best 
judges,  yet  the  purchaser  of  them  will  find,  in  breeding,  that  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  hatching  birds  of  whose  parentage  he  knows  nothing,  and  for 
which  he  cannot  account.  The  truth  is,  they  were  the  result  of  the 
cross  you  mention.  A  shade  of  metallic  green  on  the  plumage  of  a  black 
bird  is  rather  desirable  than  otherwise.  | 

Colour  of  Bouen  Drake’s  Bill  (C/cnc««).— The  bill  of  the  Rouen 
Drake  should  be  a  greenish-yellow,  exactly  like  the  that  of  Wild  Mallard.  I 
Rouen  Ducks,  in  both  sexes,  should  be  like  the  Wild  Duck  as  possible,  1 
but  much  larger  in  size.  The  ash,  or  leaden-coloured  bill,  is  adefect.  It  I 
is  found  in  the  Widgeon,  but  never  in  the  Wild  Duck.  | 

Dorking  Cock  (It.  H.  B.). — We  cannot  see  anything  in  your  descrip-  , 
tion  of  your  Dorking  Cock  to  disqualify  him.  We  do  not  consider  ■ 
colour,  in  this  breed,  an  essential  point.  .Judging  from  your  description, 
he  is  more  likely  to  disqualify  others  than  be  disqualified. 

Perry.— G.  L.  C,  will  be  much  obliged  by  a  receipe  for  making  this, 
or  any  kind  of  wine  from  Pears. 

Red  Spider  on  Vines  (New  Subscrib  r). — You  may  adopt  the  1 
usual  mode  of  treatment,  as  yon  suggest. 

Names  or  Peaks  (A  Beginner). —  I.  Napoldon  ;  your  soil  is  too  cold  > 
for  it.  2.  Passe  Colmar.  3.  Marie  Louise.  4.  Winter  Nelis.  5,  Un¬ 
known.  6.  Bcurre  de  Ranee.  7.  Marie  Louise. 

Names  of  Pears  and  Apples  fP,  J.).— 1.  Marie  Louise.  2, 
Duchesse  d’AngoulOme.  3.  Unknown;  an  inferior  variety.  4,  Comte 
de  Lamy.  5.  Dunmore.  6.  Marie  Louise,  7*  Unknown  ;  an  inferior  ; 
variety.  8.  Beurre  Diel.  9.  Vicar  of  Winkfield.  10.  Unknown.  12.  ' 
Court  of  Wick.  13.  Unknown.  14.  Scarlet  Nonparicl.  15.  Golden 
Knob. 

(A.  M.  It.). — The  Apple  seems  to  be  the  Brown  Kenting,  and  the 
Pear  is  Beurre  Diel. 

Names  of  Fruits.— Loccon,  and  Town  Close  have  been  received  and 
are  under  consideration. 


London  :  Printed  by  Hugh  Barclay,  Winchester  High-street,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  for  the  Proprietors 
at  The  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  No.  20,  Paternoster  Row,  in 
the  Parish  of  Christ  Church,  City  of  London. — November  13,  1855. 
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NOVEMBER  20—26,  1355. 

Weather  near  Lon 

Barometer.  Thermo. 

DON  IN 

Wind. 

1853. 

Rain  in 
Inches. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  S, 

Motn’s 

Age. 

Clock 
af.  Sun. 

Day  cf 
Year. 

20 

Tu 

}  -  - 
Sun’s  declination,  19°  39' s. 

29.876— 29.175 

44—26 

s.w. 

17 

28  a  7 

3  a  4 

2  47 

11 

14 

16 

. 

324 

21 

w 

Princess  Royal  born  1840. 

28.975—28.924 

,  43—26 

w. 

30 

2 

4  12 

12 

14 

2 

325 

22 

Th 

Fieldfare  arrives. 

29.061—29.057 

41  —  19 

N.E. 

32 

1 

5  37 

13 

13 

46 

326 

23 

F 

Redwing  arrives. 

29.266  — 29. 180 

42—30 

N.E. 

— 

33 

0 

risCvi. 

© 

13 

30 

327 

24 

s 

Grey  Wagtail  arrives. 

29. 487— 29.130 

.  40—26 

N, 

— 

35 

in 

4  a  5 

15 

13 

13 

328 

25 

Sun 

25  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

■29.942— 29.302 

39-28 

N.E. 

— 

36 

58 

4  47 

16 

12 

55 

329 

26 

M 

Larch  leafless. 

29  982— 29-797 

1  34--29 

S.W. 

— 

38 

57 

5  40 

17 

12 

37 

330 

Meteorology  of  the  Week.— At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-eight  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tern-  I 
peratures  of  these  days  are  47-6^,  and  32.1°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  59°,  occurred  on  the  20th,  in  IS44 ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  21°, 
on  the  21st,  in  :S33.  During  the  period  98  days  were  fine,  and  on  98  rain  fell. 


ASPLE'NIUM  VURIDE. 


This  is  called,  in.  English,  the  Green  Sjileenivort,  Green- 
ribhed  Spleenxvort,  and  Green  Mciidenhctir  Spleenivort, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  its  greenness,  lighter  and  brighter  in 
the  leafits,  and  entirely  so  in  the  stalk,  which  chiefly 
distinguishes  it  from  Asplenium  tricliomanes. 

The  main  root  is  dark  chesnut  coloured,  and  some¬ 
what  more  carrot-shaped  than  that  of  A.  trichomanes ; 
the  fibrous  roots  are  also  less  numerous  than  in  that 
species.  The  top  of  the  root  is  tufted,  and  from  the 
tuft  arise  the  fronds.  Of  these  the  stalks  are  rather 
more  upright,  and  more  free  from  leafits  at  the  bottom 
than  in  A.  trichomanes;  this  bottom  part  is  dark 
chesnut-coloured,  but  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  is 
green,  and  this  is  the  chief  permanent  character  dis¬ 
tinguishing  it  from  A.  trichoxnanes,  The  stalk  is  smooth, 
the  lower  third  without  leafits,  and  the  whole  varying 
between  about  three  and  ten  inches  in  height.  The 
greater  stature  being  found  in  specimens  growing  in 
moist,  sheltered  situations.  The  end  of  the  frond  is 


sometimes  divided  into  two  or  three  branches.  The 
leafits  vary  much  in  form,  being  mostly  rhomboidal,  but 
sometimes  egg-shaped,  and  at  others  spear-head  shaped, 
usually  tapering  towards  their  stalk,  which  is  very  short 
and  slender,  not  always  alternate,  and  not  so  close 
together,  nor  blunt-ended,  as  in  A.  trichomanes,  but 
their  upper  edges  are  much  more  scolloped  than  in  that 
species.  The  mid-vein  produces  side-veins,  usually 
alternate,  which  are  mostly,  but  not  always,  forked,  and 
their  ends  rarely  extend  to  the  edge  of  the  leafit.  The 
f rmt'ijicalion  is  from  two  to  six  masses  on  each  leafit, 
more  yellowish-brown  than  in  A.  trichomanes,  and  more 
in  the  middle  of  the  leafit  than  in  that  species,  and 
though  they  finally  usually  run  together  and  cover  the 
back  of  the  leafit,  yet  they  never  reach  its  edge,  but  leave 
a  regular  border  of  the  leafit  round  the  ripe  fructifica¬ 
tion.  At  first  the  fructification  is  covered  with  a  narrow 
membrane ;  but  this  is  thrown  off  as  the  seeds  (spores) 
ripen,  which  occurs  about  the  end  of  August. 

The  frond  branching  at  the  end  is  not  permanent 
even  in  the  same  plant,  yet  some  botanists  have 
distinguished  it  as  a  variety.  It  is  the  Asplenium 
trichomanes  ramosum  of  Linnieus,  and  the  Trichomanes 
ramosus  of  Bauhin  and  some  others. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description  that  the 
species  very  closely  resembles  A.  trichomanes,  though^ 
as  observed  by  Mr.  Francis,  it  is  immediately  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  it  by  the  lighter  colour  of  all  its  parts, 
and  especially  the  greenness  of  the  stalk,  its  less- 
spreading  fructification,  differently  shaped  and  more 
alternate  leafits,  which  leafits  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
frond  are  generally  wide  apart,  whilst  tlie  leafits  near 
its  top  are  more  crowded,  and  the  whole  plant  is  much 
more  delicate  and  graceful.  —  (Analpsis  of  British 
Ferns.  52.) 

It  is  found  on  moist  rocks  and  old  walls  in  some  of 
our  mountain  districts.  In  England,  not  further  south 
than  Derbyshire;  but  it  has  been  gathered  in  Northum¬ 
berland;  between  Widdy  Bank  and  Caldron  Snout  in 
Durham;  on  Muzebeck  Scars  in  Westmorland;  at 
Gordale,  Ais-la-beck,  Richmond,  Settle,  near  Halifax,  and 
at  Black  Bank,  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire.  In  Wales, 
onCader  Idris,  Crib  y  Ddeseil,  Clogivyn,  and  Snowdon. 
In  Scotland,  in  Ross  shire,  in  Cawdor  Woods,  near 
Nairn,  at  the  foot  of  Benmore,  Sutherlandshire,  and  all 
over  the  Highlands  In  Ireland,  on  Turk  Mountain, 
Killarney ;  Ben  Bulben,  Sligo  ;  and  near  Lough  Eske  on 
the  Donegal  Mountains.  The  branched  sub-variety  was 
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found,  by  Mr.  Plukenet,  on  a  stone  wall  in  Mr.  Owens  I 
garden,  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  but  we  think  tbis  must  I 
have  been  introduced  there.  ; 

Another  sub-variety  has  been  found  with  its  leafits  | 
deeply  lobed  and  cut.  I 

It  scarcely  can  be  doubted  that  the  old  botanists  and  ■ 
herbalists  confounded  this  species  with  A.  trichomanes,  \ 
and  we  should  not  have  been  aware  that  they  had  j 
noticed  it  at  all,  if  Gerard,  Bauhin,  Ray,  and  others,  i 
had  not  mentioned  the  branehed-fronded  sub-variety,  | 
which  Gerard  called  Trichomanes  fcemina,  whilst  Ray  j 
and  others  described  it  as  T.  ramosum.  The  first  j 
botanist  recognising  it  as  a  distinct  species  was  Cordus, 
who,  in  1001,  published  it  in  his  “  Historia  Stirpium,” 
under  the  title  of  Adiantnm  album,  though  he  gives  the 
same  woodcut  of  it  as  he  does  for  Trichomanes.  The 
first  to  name  it  Asplenium  viriile,  we  believe,  was 
Hudson,  in  his  “  Flora  Anglica,”  published  during  1702. 

It  is  usually  removed  with  much  difficulty  from  its 
native  places,  but  we  have  succeeded  in  cultivating  it 
by  adopting  the  same  precautions  as  wo  have  directed  j 
for  A.  trichomanes.  It  requires,  even  more  than  does 
that  species,  attention  to  avoid  stagnant  air  and  stagnant 
water. 


THE  BLIGHTS  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  OF 
FRUIT-TREES. 

The  terra  blight  has  been  so  loosely  employed,  that  1 
am  not  certain  that  I  ought  to  have  selected  such  a 
term  to  express  the  various  mishaps  which  occur  amongst 
our  fruit-trees  in  Britain,  whether  within  doors  or  out- 
of-doors  ;  and  yet,  I  know  of  no  other  title  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  gardening  language  that  will  so  readily  in¬ 
clude  my  notes.  However  unscientific  the  term  blight 
may  be,  it  will  prove  as  familiar  as  household  words  to 
nine-tenths  of  our  readers.  It  may  very  fairly  be  asked, 
however,  by  persons  who  look  beyond  the  surface  of 
things,  “Wiiat  do  you  intend  to  comprise  under  the 
term  blight?”  I  answer,  at  once,  that  I  mean  all  those 
insects  which  attack  our  fruit-trees  in  general,  and  with 
which  most  of  our  readers  have  had  too  close  an  ac¬ 
quaintanceship  ;  and,  in  addition,  those  obscure  fungi 
of  which  we  know  little,  except  by  their  disastrous 
effects. 

I  do  not  propose  to  offer  a  cure  for  any  of  these 
evils,  but  would  rather,  in  my  present  observations, 
point  to  preventive  measui’es;  and  this,  I  conceive,  is 
the  period  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  I  feel  assured  much  of 
the  evil  springs  from  the  root  itself. 

In  order  to  make  myself  understood,  I  will  just  glance 
at  our  fruit-trees  in  succession,  and  examine  into  the 
ravages  of  their  enemies. 

The  Apple. — Here  we  have,  foremost,  the  notorious 
American  blight,  which  everybody  knows.  Now,  this  in¬ 
sect  is  said  to  retire  into  the  ground  during  the  winter, 
and  to  prey  on  the  roots  during  that  dormant  period, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  I  have  never 
attacked  it  under  those  conditions,  but  I  do  think  tliat 
its  position  is  anything  but  secure,  if  we  were  to  betake 
ourselves  earnestly  to  its  extirpation.  I  was  sorely 
troubled  with  this  pest  two  or  three  years  since ;  and 
last  autumn  I  had  become  almost  heartless  at  t^ie  serious 
appearance  of  many  of  our  Apple-trees.  I  had  re¬ 
peatedly  applied  spirits  of  turpentine  to  the  larger 
patches,  and  had,  in  a  great  measure,  conquered  them 
in  the  nooks  and  crannies;  but  they  had,  in  many  cases, 
completely  invested  the  upper  twigs,  or  young  wood;  and 


I  dare  not  pursue  them  all  over  the  tree,  knowing,  by 
experience,  that  much  turpentine  is  highly  prejudicial 
to  the  tree.  The  last  hard. winter,  however,  came  to  ray 
rescue,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  totally  destroyed  them 
from  tlie  inferior  branches,  and  nearly  extirpated  them 
from  the  main  branches  and  stem. 

But  one  thing  may  be  here  named  as,  perhaps,  deserv¬ 
ing  as  much  credit  in  the  affair  as  the  severe  winter. 
As  soon  as  the  leaves  were  falling — about  the  first  week 
in  November — I  had  the  trees  syringed  heavily  twice 
over,  on  two  successive  days, 'with  a  mixture  of  soft- 
soap,  water,  and  stable-liquid,  using  four  ounces  to  the 
gallon  of  soap,  the  stable-liquid  constituting  nearly  one- 
half.  This  was  made  to  saturate  every  cranny  of  the 
trees,  and  so  profuse  was  the  application,  that  the  soil 
was  completely  caked  with  the  falling  liquid.  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  the  blight  was  then  near  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and,  if  so,  doubtless,  numbers  would  be  destroyed. 

I  have  now  nearly  cleared  the  whole  garden  of  this  pest, 
having  applied  spirits  of  turpentine  the  moment  a  patch 
ajjpeared,  through  the  summer.  I  shall,  however,  repeat 
the  dose  again  in  a  few  days,  and  hope  to  report  an  en¬ 
tire  clearance.  Our  trees,  formerly  the  admiration  of 
all,  presented  such  a  bare  appearance  last  September, 
that  I  almost  despaired  of  ever  getting  a  good  crop 
again  ;  but  I  have  gathered  at  least  fifty  bushels  from 
the  mere  espaliers  of  the  kitchen-garden,  and  finer 
samples  were  never  seen. 

Whilst  chatting  about  the  Apple,  let  me  point  to  a 
kind  of  Aphis  which  generally  comes  forth  about  the 
time  the  blossom-buds  are  on  the  eve  of  unfolding.  This 
pest  is  sometimes  so  numerous  as  fairly  to  wedge  up 
the  buds,  and  prevent  their  due  expansion.  I  cannot 
advise  any  plan,  at  present,  where  fruit-trees  are  exten¬ 
sively  grown.  We  all  know  that  tobacco-wateris  destruc¬ 
tive  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Aphides,  but  then,  it  is  so 
expensive.  Those,  however,  who  have  but  a  few  pet 
trees,  should  apply  it  directly  they  perceive  the  fly  com¬ 
mencing.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  smothering 
them  with  dust  or  soot  might  check  their  ravages  ;  and 
our  amateur  friends  might  try  some  little  inexpensive 
experiments  of  the  kind. 

Another  sad  pest  of  the  Apple-tree  is  a  rusty-looking 
fungus,  which  generally  occurs  towards  the  end  of 
August.  This,  when  it  once  commences,  seldom  ceases 
whilst  a  green  leaf  is  left  on  the  tree,  which  ultimately 
appears  as  though  it  had  been  scorched.  I  arn  not 
aware  that  any  remedial  measure  is  known.  It  is  rather 
a  matter,  which,  beyond  doubt,  may  be  in  the  main  pre¬ 
vented,  and  to  which  course  I  will  shoi  tly  refer. 

Another  serious  pest  of  the  Apple  is  the  lied  Spider, 
especially  on  hot  or  gravelly  soils.  And  here  it  may  be 
observed,  that  since  sulphur  is  known  to  be  destructive 
of  the  fungi  in  general,  also  to  the  Red  Spider,  and  as 
these  two  enemies  generally  commence  operations  about 
the  same  time,  and  not  unfrequently  act  in  concert,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  much  may  be  done  by  the  timely 
application  of  sulphur. 

Here  I  would  remark  on  the  vast  influence  exercised 
by  certain  soils  as  a  predisposing  cause  to  insects,  &c. 
I  am  well  assured  that  all  soils  which  have  a  tendency 
to  become  very  dry,  or  very  wet,  for  a  long  while, predis¬ 
pose  the  Apple  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  How  this 
happens,  I  am  not  prepared  to  aver;  but  suppose  that 
under  such  circumstances  a  torpid  or  sluggish  root- 
i  action  occurs,  and,  of  course,  the  system  of  the  tree 
I  possesses  sap  of  a  less  watery  character.  Thus,  a 
newly-planted  tree,  of  a  good  size,  is  almost  sure  to  bo 
i  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  or  fungi,  the  first  suinmei  ; 

and  so  with  over-severe  root-pruning.  This  all  points 
’  to  the  propriety  of  examining  well  the  state  of  the  soil 
before  planting  a  tree,  or  an  orchard,  and  taking  means 
I  to  correct  the  extreme  tendencies  to  dryness,  or  sourness, 
through  a  too  retentive  character. 


I 
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Cut  ill  very  sandy  and  dry  soils,  tlio  water-pot  will 
prove  of  eminent  service  to  tlie  Apple,  if  used  in  time. 
It  is  ol  no  use  merely  sprinkling ;  nothing  loss  than  a 
thorough  iienetration  of  the  whole  mass  of  soil  which 
contains  the  roots  will  suffice.  And  if,  on  the  very  heels 
of  this,  a  thick  coat  of  moist  mulch,  of  any  kind,  can  be 
applied,  the  success  will  be  proportionately  comj>lete, 
tl'.e  mulch  being  laid  four  inches  in  thickness.  This 
should  he  performed  the  moment  the  insects,  or  fungi, 
appears,  jiroviding  the  weather  is  dry  ;  otherwise  the  evil 
must  be  sought  in  other  quarters.  Where  these  evils 
are  suspected  to  arise  from  a  soil  or  subsoil  highly  re¬ 
tentive  of  moisture,  nothing  short  of  drainage  can  be 
expected  to  cure  the  evil ;  and  this,  probably,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  transplanting.  Indeed,  in  all  cases  of  ameliora¬ 
tion  by  means  of  draining,  wliere  trees  are  standing, 
it  is  well  to  take  them  carefully  up  and  to  replant  them, 
although  they  may  have  been  planted  half-a-dozen  years. 
Where  soils  have  been  soured  by  stagnant  moisture, 
they  seldom  gain  a  healthful  condition  without  being 
broken  up. 

Thus  much  for  soils,  as  affecting  the  mishaps  that 
occur  through  insects  or  fungi ;  let  us  now  see  what 
remains  as  to  this  question.  Whether  Apple-trees  havq^ 
been  attacked,  or  no,  in  the  previous  summer,  it  is  well, 
in  my  opinion,  to  give  them  an  annual  dressing  of  some 
kind.  Our  great  orchardists,  our  men  of  acres,  will,  of 
course,  say  it  is  impossible;  but  we  of  the  garden  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  hedged  in  by  their  rough  and 
off-hand  plans.  It  is  rather  for  ns  to  lead  them  than 
the  reverse;  audit  is  sometimes  expedient  to  do  that 
in  a  few  poles  of  land,  that  would  cease  to  be  so  in  as 
many  acres.  Besides,  we  have  a  more  delicate  and 
very  superior  class  of  fruits  to  deal  with  than  they  have; 
and  it  is  probable  thatour  superior  dessert  Apples  would, 
as  dwarfs,  make  no  great  show  in  a  cider  district  witli 
cider  Apple  management. 

We  all  know  that  brushing  in  compositions  is  tedious 
woi’k,  especially  since  labour  has  become  so  much  more 
valuable  ;  hut  there  is  no  need  for  it,  as  to  a  general 
dressing.  If  I  may  suggest  annual  dressings  by  means  j 
of  the  syringe,  and  supposing  it  requisite  to  meet  as  i 
many  of  the  enemies  of  the  Apple  as  could  be  in  one  ! 
mixture,  it  should  be  composed  nearly  thus: — soft-soap,  j 
four  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  tepid  water ;  add  four 
handfuls  of  sulphur  to  each  gallon;  then  add  one  gallon 
of  stable-liquid,  and  thicken  the  whole  iinally  to  the 
consistence  of  a  thin  paint,  by  the  addition  of  clay 
water,  made  by  working  up  clay  in  tepid  water,  and 
straining  it  through  a  course  cloth  ;  a  few  handfuls  of 
lime  may  bo  added.  With  such  a  liquid,  I  would  have 
the  trees  syringed  twice;  once  in  November,  when  the 
foliage  is  nearly  all  cast,  and  a  second  time  in  tlie  begin¬ 
ning  of  ]\larcb,  after  the  trees  are  pruned.  This,  I  think, 
will  prove  of  eminent  service,  and  will  destroy  the 
coccus,  or  scaly  insect,  as  well,  which  I  had  forgotten  to 
name  in  its  proper  place,  and  which  is  occasionally  a 
great  injury  to  Apple-trees. 

R.  EnRtNGTON. 

{To  he  continued,) 
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of  the  country.  It  was  listened  to  very  attentively,  and 
its  merit  frequently  acknowledged  by  loud  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  applause.  Several  remaikable  and  curious  speci¬ 
mens  ot  vegetal  ion  were  exhibited  and  explained  by  Mr. 
Shophei'd.  'The  tirstwas  aniagnificentspecimen  of  al’ern, 
which  Mr.  She])herd  stated  was  probably  a  new  species 
ot  the  genus  Plalycerium.  It  was  discovered  in  the 
Illawarra  district  by  a  Mr.  Richards,  who,  although  he 
did  not  make  any  pretensions  to  a  scientific  education, 
possessed,  nevertheless,  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  true 
beauties  of  botany.  ]Mr.  Shepherd  took  occasion  to 
compliment  him  highly  on  the  perseverance  and  taste 
wdiich  he  had  displayed  in  the  prosecution  of  his  useful 
and  instructive  researches.  He  concluded  by  suggesting 
that  a  prize  should  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Richards,  for  the 
trouble  he  had  taken  in  furnishing  the  Society  with  so 
valuable  a  subject  for  consideration.  The  Eern  was 
exhibited  in  its  natural  state,  completely  encircling  an 
iron-bark  stump  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  Another  new 
plant,  which  elicited  much  attention,  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Jessup.  It  is  a  specimen  of  the  Gyxjripediiim  spec- 
tahilis,  and  is  the  first  of  the  kind  that  has  flowered  in 
the  colony.  A  third  rave  and  singular  plant,  from  the 
Island  of  Guadalcauar,  was  exhibited  and  explained  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  Shepherd,  and  deservedly  admired  by  the 
audience.. — (Sydney  Morning  Herald.) 


The  Sydney  Horttcultural  Improvement  Society.  ' 
— The  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Im-  ' 
provement  Society  took  place,  July  3rd.,  at  the  Royal  i 
Hotel.  'The  attendance  was  unexpectedly  large,  and 
comprised  a  considerable  number  of  ladies,  whose 
presence  not  only  graced,  but  added  considerable  interest 
to  the  proceedings.  In  the  absence  of  the  vice- 
presidents,  Mr.  Reynolds  was  voted  to  the  chair,  and 
briefly  explained  the  object  for  which  the  meeting  had 
assembled.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Deane,  then  read  a  very 
interesting  paper  from  IMr.  Muspratt,  on  the  vegetation 


PREPARING  POTS  FOR  POTTING. 

It  has  often  struck  me  as  anomalous,  that  if  there  is 
really  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  how  it  is  that  some 
of  the  present  race  of  gardeners  lay  claim  to  a  new  dis¬ 
covery,  by  mixing  all  sorts  of  abominations  with  water, 
and  yet  being,  themselves,  able  to  turn  out  that  same 
water  as  clear  and  scentless  as  the  sprays  and  sparklings 
at  the  fountains  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  practice 
must  have  been  of  old,  and  kept  in  reserve  for  the  age 
which  produced  the  present  Lord  Mayor.  Be  that  as  it 
is,  there  is  one  thing  resulting  from  the  practice,  which 
is,  certainly,  new  in  gardening,  and  it  is  not  only  new, 
but  very  difficult  to  lind  out,  and  no  less  difficult  to  be- 
lievm  in  it  after  it  is  discovered  and  made  known  ;  at 
least,  I  find  it  so  ;  for  I  have  been  about,  this  autumn, 
lecturing  on  the  new  discovery,  and  not  one  in  ten,  I 
And,  believe  tbe  story;  or,  if  he  does,  will  not  act  on  it 
to  nearly  the  same  extent  insisted  on  by  the  speaker. 
I  shall,  at  last,  write  down  the  lecture,  and  wait,  in 
better  bopes  of  a  brighter  I'uture.  But,  no;  I  shall 
merely  give  the  heads  of  the  lecture,  to  save  time  and 
space. 

Well,  it  is  as  clear  to  me,  as  it  is  muddy  against  the 
clear  liquid-manure  waterers,  that  their  water  is  not  so 
clear  as  they  say;  that  their  now  pots  suck  in  the  hidden 
poison  from  the  clear  water,  to  such  a  degree  as  is  suf¬ 
ficient,  for  the  time  being,  to  save  their  plants  from,  say 
chronic  diseases;  but  it  turns  out,  I  mean  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  pots,  ultimately  to  do  the  plants  as  much  or 
more  harm  than  it  ever  did  them  good.  I  found  this  out 
by  a  long  and  careful  examination  among  a  groat  number 
and  variety  of  very  dirty  pots ;  and  the  way  I  account 
for  it  is  this — when  I  was  young,  old  pots  used  only  to 
be  nasty  ;  but  in  these  days,  I  find  them  to  be  actually 
poisonous  to  fresh  leaves,  green  shoots,  and  flower-buds 
— that  I  am  certain  of.  The  green  slime  and  brown 
softiuess  with  which  old  pots,  in  the  good  old  times, 
used  to  be  covered,  did  no  more  damage  than  “  fogging 
off”’  the  leaves  when  the  state  of  the  weather  would  not 
allow  oPmuch  air  being  given  to  the  plants.  November 
was  then  the  worst  time  for  “fogging;”  and  so  it  is  now, 
to  a  certain  extent;  but  not  the  worst  of  all.  It  is  when 
the  frost  comes,  and  when  a  little  fire  is  put  on,  and  the 
glass  cannot  be  moved,  that  the  great  destruction,  or 
greater  deterioration,  takes  place  among  soft  bedding 
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plants  and  seedlings.  The  pots  are  so  impregnated  with 
the  essences  of  the  strong,  clear  water  given  since  last 
spring,  that  they,  the  said  essences,  are  now  actually  in 
a  concreted  form  on  the  outer  surface  of  all  the  dirty 
pots  which  had  strong  water  given  them  last  summer ; 
the  same  as  the  “furring”  of  the  inside  of  a  teakettle 
from  “clear,”  hard  water  holding  lime  in  solution. 

The  way  to  know  if  it  is  the  “  fogging”  principle  or 
the  poisonous  exhalation  from  the  crusty  pot,  which 
affects  the  leaves,  is  this — the  “  fogging  ”  principle  in¬ 
variably  takes  olf  the  youngest  leaves  first;  the  poisoned 
air  never  hurts  the  younger  leaves  till  the  old  leaves  are 
first  charged  with  it;  and  the  reason  is  this — old  leaves, 
unless  they  are  too  old  for  work,  suck  in  whatever  kind 
of  air  that  may  surround  them  ;  while  young  leaves,  up 
to  a  certain  age,  never  suck  at  all,  and  so  escape  the 
poison  from  the  dirty  pots ;  but,  being  the  more  delicate 
and  tender  of  the  two  kinds,  they  are  the  more  easily 
affected  with  damp. 

My  own  pots  are  not  so  much  crusted,  or,  rather,  were 
not  so  at  the  autumnal  potting,  as  some  other  pots 
which  I  have  seen  on  my  rounds,  and  the  reason  for 
this  seems  to  me  to  be,  that  I  never  did  “  clarify  ”  tlie 
strong  waters  for  them ;  and  that,  consequently,  the 
stout  brown  did  not  impart  the  noxious  crust  so  readily 
to  the  pots.  Still,  my  pots  were  not  quite  so  free  from 
impurities  as  they  ought  to  have  been  at  the  last  pot¬ 
ting  from  the  borders;  and  1  was  hurried  with  that 
potting,  to  get  in  the  plants  from  the  wet.  From  what 
I  observed  with  others,  I  kept  a  watch  to  see  how  ray 
pots  told  on  the  plants  after  being  put  in  close  confine¬ 
ment  under  glass,  and  I  soon  perceived  dull,  hanging 
looks,  generally,  among  all  the  plants. 

I  have  often  taken  notice  of  the  same  disagreeable 
appearance  at  this  season,  without  having  sufficient 
time  on  my  hands  to  enquire  into  the  actual  cause  of 
this;  and  1  may  have  thought  it  to  have  resulted  from 
too  much  freedom  with  the  roots  at  taking-up  time  ; 
but  now,  since  I  have  had  time  enough  to  examine  the 
matter  properly,  I  find  that  it  is  very  dangerous  ever  to 
use  dirty  pots  which  have  been  formerly  watered  with 
any  kind  of  liquid-manure.  That  such  manure-water 
impregnates  the  pot,  to  a  dangerous  extent,  and  that  the 
impregnating  matter  is  very  hurtful,  as  I  have  just  told; 
and  that  the  only  remedy  is  to  wash  and  scrub  every 
such  pot  as  often  as  any  disagreeable  matter  appears  to 
come  through  it,  or,  at  all  events,  to  have  the  pots  clean 
at  every  potting. 

I  find  that  a  pot  may  appear  to  be  clean,  and  dry,  and 
free  from  any  brown  or  green  slime,  and  still  be  a 
dangerous  pot  to  use  without  a  good  scrubbing.  The 
clear  liquid-manure  does  not  always  render  a  pot  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  while  it  may  he  in  the  most 
poisonous  state  for  a  plant,  particularly  a  soft-wooded 
plant.  You  have  only  to  apply  a  certain  test,  which  I 
shall  describe  pi’esently,  to  see  the  real  danger  of  the 
case;  and  this  brings  me  home  to  tell  of  how  I  succeeded 
to  my  own  perfect  satisfaction. 

As  soon  as  I  perceived  the  difference  and  change  in 
my  stock,  I  collected  all  my  spare  pots,  and  put  the 
different  sizes  together  in  a  pond;  next  day,  or  the  day 
after,  I  took  a  hard  scrubbing-brush  and  a  bench  to  the 
side  of  the  pond,  and  began  a  regular  cleansing,  inside 
and  out,  and  got  all  the  dirt  off  with  very  little  trouble; 
but  those  pots  in  whicli  I  applied  liquid-manure  had  a 
hard  crust  of  different  shades  of  white,  or  red,  or  brown, 
and  these  I  made  more  conspicuous  with  the  brush  than 
they  were  before,  without  being  able  to  remove  the  crusts, 
save  very  partially.  I  knew  the  alkali  in  soft  soap 
would  remove  any  stains  caused  by  vegetation  on  pots, 
stone  floors,  steps,  composition,  and  the  like ;  but  it 
had  very  little  effect  on  the  crust  from  the  liquid-manur* 
iugs,  or  from  the  manured  composts  used  in  the  pots. 
I  then  put  all  my  crusted  pots  to  one  side,  till  I  had  all 


my  other  pots  clean  and  dry  for  use,  then  I  put  a  large 
handful  of  soda  into  a  few  gallons  of  water  in  a  tub, 
plunged  the  crusted  pots  in  it,  and  then  left  them  for  a 
couple  of  days,  when  the  crust  would  yield  before  the 
brush,  as  the  beard  would  before  one  of  Mechi’s  magic 
razors;  and  the  thing  was  offhand  that  very  day. 

Notwithstanding,  all  my  pots  in  use  were  not  to  my 
mind  at  all  after  this  scrubbing;  the  whole  must  go 
through  the  process,  or  T  am  baffled  after  all.  I  then 
took  so  many  of  one  size,  48-pots,  to  the  green¬ 
house,  and  exchanged  them  for  so  many  dirty  pots,  first 
turning  out  the  ball  on  my  hand,  regulating  the  crocks, 
snatched  at  such  worms  as  I  could  see,  or  pricking  in  a 
long  darning  needle  after  them  or  where  I  expected 
them  to  lodge — this  pricking  soon  drove  the  fellows  out 
on  to  the  surface  of  the  ball,  and  so  to  their  utter 
destruction;  then,  a  dry,  clean  pot,  as  good  and  better 
than  a  span-new  one,  was  whelmed  over  the  ball,  and 
with  a  few  strokes  of  the  bottom  of  the  pot  on  the  hand, 
and  a  little  shuffling  on  the  surface  with  the  fingers,  to 
make  all  straight  and  tight  on  the  top,  the  plant  was  in 
the  best  pot  for  it  in  the  place;  and  so  on  with  every 
plant  in  this  curious  collection  of  odds  and  ends  and 
middlings. 

In  less  than  a  fortnight,  what  with  all  this,  and  the 
watering  from  a  rain-water  butt,  which  was  chilled  from 
the  boiler  in  the  kitchen-range,  you  never  saw  such  a 
sudden  change,  from  moping  and  drooping,  to  lively, 
erect,  green,  and  shining  leaves !  Why,  it  is  a  real 
j)leasure  to  watch  them  now,  or  to  spend  an  hour  amongst 
them,  when  you  can  spare  it ;  and  all  through  their 
cleanliness.  Yet,  I  have  seen  a  whole  house  full  of  pots 
as  clean  as  new  dolls,  at  this  season,  without  the  plants 
looking  nearly  so  well  as  mine  do.  I  have  had  such  a 
house  to  do  with,  myself,  over  and  over  again,  but  never, 
till  now,  did  I  prove  the  value  of  newly-made  pots  to  be 
inferior  to  old  pots  2>^operly  prepared. 

I  see,  plainly  enough,  how  this  difference  comes  about, 
at  least,  late  in  the  autumn.  New  j^ots  go  on  for  a  long 
time,  sucking  away  the  moisture  from  the  balls,  and 
parting  with  it  hy  evaporation  from  the  outer  surface  ; 
this  evaporation  causes  such  a  degree  of  cold  to  the 
roots  as  few  would  believe.  Plants,  in  general,  do  not 
want  much  water  at  this  late  season ;  but  put  them  into 
new  pots,  and,  what  with  the  sucking  of  the  pots,  and 
the  evaporation  afterwards,  you  must  water  three  times 
oftener  than  tlie  plants  require,  to  keep  up  this  drain, 
besides  the  chill  to  the  roots  inside  from  the  cold 
caused  by  this  very  evaporation.  All  this  I  have  also 
proved  to  a  certainty,  under  my  own  eye,  this  very 
season. 

Here,  I  ought  to  make  a  suitable  apology  for  having 
ever  recommended  the  use  of  new  pots  in  preference  to 
old  ones,  for  certain  seeds  and  plants,  without  the  proper 
qualification;  that  qualification,  I  believe  to  be  this: 
that  all  new  pots  wdiatever,  and  for  whatever  purpose, 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  w'etted  through  and  through  in 
soft  pond  water  before  a  plant  is  put  into  any  of  them. 
They  should  also  be  quite  dry  inside,  at  least,  at  potting 
time;  else  if  they,  or  any  pots,  are  even  damp  in  the 
inside  when  filled,  the  layer  of  soil  next  to  the  pot  will 
stick  to  the  damp  sides,  the  roots  will  hold  still  closer 
when  they  reach  the  sides,  and  the  consequence  will  be, 
that  when  the  ball  is  turned  out,  the  tips  of  the  roots 
will  snap  off  like  glass,  holding  to  the  sides  of  the  pot, 
to  the  certain  injury  of  the  plant,  if  this  is  done  during 
the  growing  season.  When  you  turn  out  a  ball,  and 
find  some  of  the  roots  broken  off  and  fj.xed  to  the  sides 
of  the  pot,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  pot  was  too 
wet  for  potting  at  the  last  shift.  There  is  a  way  to  get 
over  this,  however;  and,  hy  a  strict  attention  at  thp 
potting  bench,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  pot  in  wot  pots 
taken  in  from  the  rain;  that  way  is  simply  to  have  a 
potful  of  porfootly  dry  sand,  or  dusty  peat,  or  very 
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light  soil,  to  put  a  handful  of  the  dry  stuff  in  each  pot, 
and  to  shake  it  about  all  over  tlie  surface,  leaving  wliat 
slicks  to  the  pot,  and  then  to  pot.  D.  Be.vi'on. 


Horticultural  Society  oe  Lonbon  — The  Council 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  have  resolved,  as  appears 
by  the  following  statement,  to  revert  to  the  old  system 
ot  enlarged  E.xhibitions  in  London ;  and  it  is  some 
consolation  to  know  that  under  this  system  the  So¬ 
ciety  attained  its  greatest  success.  It  is  understood 
that  in  consequence  of  this  resolution,  a  large  part  of  the 
hothouse  collections  will  be  immediately  disposed  of, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  Garden,  and  leave 
additional  funds  available  for  the  encouragement  and 
reward  of  Horticultural  skill. — 

Horticultural  Society  of  London, 

2] ,  Regent  Street,  Oct.  2-‘J. 

In  the  Annual  Report,  made  by  the  Council  at  the  last 
Anniversary,  tlie  attention  of  the  Fellows  was  directed  to 
the  Yci'y  serious  fact  that,  during  tlie  three  previous  years, 
the  income  of  the  Society  had  been  unequal  to  its  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  tliat  as  much  as  L'l,25()  had  been  added  to  tlie 
debt  during  the  year  1854-5.  At  the  same  time,  a  hope 
was  expressed  that  the  causes  which. brought  about  so  large 
a  deficiency  would  prove  temporary. 

The  Council  have  now,  however,  with  very  great  regret, 
to  report  that  this  Impe  has  proved  fallacious,  and  that  the 
debt  will  have  been  found  to  be  again  considerably  increased 
before  the  close  of  the  present  year,  if  the  present  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  Society  are  maintained  in  their  integrity. 

It  has  been  annually  shown  by  the  printed  Reports  that 
the  principal  source  of  income,  since  the  j'ear  18-‘!3,  from 
wliich  the  Garden  has  been  maintained,  was  the  Exhibitions 
there,  the  net  produce  of  which  was  as  much  as  .4.3, 024  in 
the  year  1844.  This  fund  has  been  gradually  diminisbing. 
In  185-3  it  was  LT,7]4,  in  1854  only  41455,  and  in  the  present 
year,  instead  of  yielding  any  increase,  the  Exhibition.s  have 
been  productive  of  a  loss  estimated  at  about  T300. 

After  giving  this  subject  the  best  consideration  in  their 
power,  and  consulting  Fellows  upon  whose  judgment  they 
are  disjiosed  to  rely,  the  Council  liave  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Garden  Exhibitions  will  not  be  profitable 
in  future.  The  distance  of  the  situation  from  the  metropolis 
deters  visitors  from  repairing  to  Chiswick  as  former!}',  when 
no  similar  meetings  were  held  in  places  of  more  ready  access. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  proximity  of  the  great  Go¬ 
vernment  Garden  at  Jvew,  accessible  as  it  is  by  railway  and 
water,  and  with  whose  attractions  it  is  hopeless  to  contend, 
annually  renders  the  Society’s  Garden  of  greatly  diminished 
interest.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Council  have  no 
alternative  but  to  reduce  the  latter  establishment  within 
very  narrow  limits,  if  not  to  relinquish  it  altogether;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  realize  some  at  least  of  the  valuable 
jiroperty  accumulated  there  towards  liquidating  the  debts  of 
the  corporation. 

The  history  of  the  Society  clearly  shows  that  it  was  in  its 
most  flourishing  state  in  the  year  1821,  at  which  time  its 
operations  were  confined  to  the  encouragement  of  horti¬ 
culture  by  rewards,  and  the  publication  of  its  Transactions, 
to  exhibitions  in  London,  to  the  distribution  of  seeds,  Ac., 
obtained  from  its  correspondents,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  small  and  unexpeusive  garden.  The  subsequent  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  Society’s  undertakings,  successful  as  they  have 
been  for  a  time,  have  ultimately  proved  beyond  its  re¬ 
sources;  but  the  Council  hope,  and  confidently  expect,  that 
by  reverting  to  the  old  system  of  1821  the  Society  may  be 
restored  to  its  former  prosperity ;  and  by  restricting  them¬ 
selves  to  the  encouragement  of  its  original  objects,  its  utility 
and  popularity  may  be  maintained  undiminished. 

The  Council  are  now  engaged  in  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  manner  in  which  these  great  changes  can  be  best 
effected,  as  w'ell  as  of  the  alterations  which  may  be  conse¬ 
quently  necessary  in  the  rate  of  subscription  of  the  Fellows, 
Immediately  after  their  plans  shall  have  been  matured, 
they  will  bo  submitted  to  the  sanction  of  a  General  IMoet- 
ing,  In  the  mean  time,  in  ordev  not  to  loso  tho  present 
season,  tho  CounQil  have  orclorcdan  immediate  sale  of  stove 


plants — the  continued  cultivation  of  which,  even  through 
the  ensuing  winter,  would  cause  a  needless  increase  of  the 
Society's  debt— and  of  some  other  portions  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  property,  such  as  Herbaria,  Ac.,  which  can  be  disposed 
ot  w’ithout  detriment  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Society. 

Signed,  by  order  of  the  Council, 

John  Lindley,  I  ice- Secretary. 

— Alhciueum. 


SHORT  CULTURAL  NOTES. 

LUCULIA  GRATISSIMA. 

“  Theopiiilus”  complains  that  there  seems  much 
diversity  of  opinion  upon  the  management  of  this  plant, 
and  wishes  to  know  it  he  can  keep  it  and  bloom  it  in  a 
cool  greenhouse,  from  which  the  frost  is  merely  excluded. 
I  fear,  I  must  say,  No.  If  the  house,  in  winter,  averaged 
from  45°  to  50°,  I  would  say,  Yes;  more  especially  if  he 
had  such  conveniences  as  a  frame  or  pit  to  keep  the 
jilant  in  a  moist  lieat,  when  he  first  received  it,  and 
when  making  its  first  growth,  and  until  it  became  of 
some  size.  Fine  blooms  were  shown  in  January,  1854, 
at  Regent  Street,  from  a  wall  of  a  dwelling-house  in  the 
garden  of  N.  Luscombe,  Esq.,  Combe  Royal,  Kings- 
bridge.  South  Devon,  when  all  the  assistance  the  plant 
received  was  any  it  might  obtain  from  the  heat  of  the 
wall,  and  a  mat  luing  in  front  of  it  in  severe  w'eather. 
Wiien  the  plant  is  large  cnougli  to  be  planted  out,  it 
would  bear  a  low  temperature  in  such  a  place,  and  more 
especially  when  }ihuited  out  in  a  conservatoi’y,  as  at 
Cliiswick,  with  full  ex])0sure  to  light,  which  it  would  not 
long  stand  when  kept  in  a  pot,  with  surface  of  the  pot 
exposed,  dily  own  experience  would  say,  that  in  a 
low'ish  temperature,  next  to  being  planted  out,  the  plants 
will  thrive  belter  in  a  box  of  wood  than  in  a  pot,  and  in 
a  pot  all  the  better,  it  the  one  in  which  it  is  grown  is 
encased  in  another  one,  and  the  space  between  filled 
with  moss.  All  things  considered,  it  will  be  found  to 
thrive  best  in  an  intermediate  house;  a  cool  greenhouse 
being  too  cold,  and  a  common  stove  too  warm,  unless  at 
certain  seasons.  An  article  will  be  found  on  its  culture 
at  p.  10  of  the  last  volume,  and  another  at  p.  108  of 
Vol.  X.,  or  No.  246.  From  these  it  will  be  seen,  that 
one  difficulty  of  treating  this  plant  successfully  in  a 
cool  greenhouse  arises  I'rom  the  fact,  that  like  most 
large-leaved  iilauts  of  the  kind,  nurserymen,  and  gar¬ 
deners,  too,  are  in  the  practice  of  hurrying  on  growth  at 
first  by  a  strong,  moist  heat;  and  if  the  plant  is  carelessly 
forwarded  from  the  nursery,  and  is  not  kept  growing  in 
similar  conditions,  its  whole  system  receives  a  paralyzing 
effect,  from  which  it  is  long  in  recovering.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  box  in  preference  to  a  pot  is,  that  the  roots  are 
not  exposed  to  such  sudden  alternations  of  heat  and  cold, 
dryness  and  moisture. 

Ilistorij. — Found  by  Dr.  E.  Wallich,  on  exposed 
places  on  the  hills  of  Sylhet  and  Nepaul,  and  there  jiro- 
ducing  its  corymbs  of  flowers  at  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  according  to  locality,  nearly  all  the  year.  As  it 
requires  fully  50°  to  open  its  bloom  freely,  we  cannot 
have  it  in  bloom  in  the  winter  if  the  temperature  is  long 
below  that. 

Propagation. — I  have  tried  old  shoots  cut  up,  and 
young  shoots  slipped  off  with  a  heel,  when  three  inches 
in  length,  and  the  success  was  rather  the  greatest  with 
the  young  shoots.  In  each  case,  the  cuttings  had  the 
advantage  of  a  moist  hotbed,  inserted  in  sand  over  sandy 
peat,  and  the  young  shoots  here  covered  with  a  bell- 
glass,  edged  up  a  little  on  one  side  at  nigbt.  As  soon 
as  struck,  pot  off  in  small  jiots,  and  keep  in  a  moist 
heat,  giving  more  air  as  tho  plant  growls.  Cuttings 
should  all  bo  inserted  in  spring,  and,  at  least,  before  mid¬ 
summer,  This  is  of  importance,  as  affects  the  cuttings, 
and  also  because  whatever  or  stopping  the  plant 

receives  sliould  bo  done  byduno,  at  the  furthest,  that  the 
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young  shoots  may  he  ripened  enough  to  swell  the  flower- 
buds  at  this  point  before  the  end  of  autumn. 

Soil — Peat  and  loam,  in  equal  quantities,  with  a  little 
leaf-mould,  and  bits  of  charcoal,  broken  pots,  and  silver 
sand  mixed  with  it,  to  keep  it  open,  in  addition  to  good 
drainage. 

General  Treatment.— V)o  everything  to  encourage 
growth  at  first.  A  moist  heat,  such  as  would  suit  Cu¬ 
cumbers  and  Melons,  will  just  suit  it  for  a  short  time. 
The  flow'er  corymbs  will  not  be  large  until  the  plant  is  | 
two  or  three  years  old  Supposing  that  gro^yth  was  com-  , 
menced  in  the  early  spring  month,  the  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  must  be  discontinued  after  midsummer,  and  | 
air  given  more  liberally,  the  leaves  fully  exposed  to  sun-  i 
shine  under  glass.  By  the  end  of  August,  unobstructed  j 
light  will  ripen  the  buds,  but  the  pot  must  be  protected  ; 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  When  thus  hardened,  it  will  , 
keep  very  well  in  a  temperature  of  4o°,  but  if  the  flower-  | 
buds  are  swelling  and  opening  it  will  require  10’='  more.  | 
The  difficulty  of  managing  it  in  a  cool,  common  green-  , 
house,  arises  not  from  the  fact  of  the  cold  for  short  j 
periods  in  winter,  so  much  as  from  the  low  temperature 
in  spring,  and  very  likely  the  shade  necessary  for  other  ; 
plants  in  summer,  which  operates  against  the  growth 
and  ripening  of  the  young  wood  sufficiently  early.  The  - 
plant  which  thrives  so  well  in  the  conservatory,  at  Turn-  i 
ham  Green,  has  a  great  amount  of  light  all  the  summer. 
Spring  suns  will  also  raise  the  temperature  considerably, 
and  the  roots  that  are  in  the  bed  of  earth  are  saved 
from  many  extremes. 


DAPHNE  ODOEA. 

“  Flora  shortened  these  according  to  rule,  in  July,  to 
make  them  bushy,  and  though  there  were  plenty  of  ^ 
young  shoots,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  a  bloom-bud.  How  j 
are  they  to  be  produced  for  this  winter  and  spring?”  ; 
That  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  I  wmuld  advise  keeping  j 
them  cool  in  winter,  but  green,  and  turn  them  out  early  | 
next  summer,  and  most  likely  all  the  points  of  the  shoots  | 
will  bo  furnished  with  buds  for  the  winter  of  1850  aud 
the  spring  of  1857.  After  that,  give  what  stopping  and 
pruning  the  plants  want  in  April  and  May,  or  earlier,  if 
the  plants  have  bloomed  earlier.  Let  them  stand  a  few 
days — a  week  or  so— in  greenhouse  temperature,  then 
place  them  in  a  moist  heat,  to  encourage  growth;  when 
growing,  shift  into  loam  and  peat,  the  greater  part  being  : 
loam ;  place  again  in  a  close,  humid  atmospliere;  by  the 
end  of  July  admit  more  air,  and,  by-and-by,  expose  the  | 
plants  fully  to  the  sun,  without  even  the  intervention  of  ; 
glass;  and  thus  every  shoot  almost  wall  be  provided  j 
with  flower-buds.  House  in  good  time  in  October. 

“An  Ardent  Admirer”  wishes  the  outlines  of  the 
culture  of  the  following,  all  of  which  I  think  have 
already  been  given. 


AOTUS  GEACILLIMA. 


Proj)a(iation. — Cuttings  root  freely  from  March  to 
June,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass. 

Soil. — Sandy  fibry  loam  and  peat,  well  drained. 

Prune  rather  close  in  when  the  plant  has  done  bloom¬ 
ing.  Keep  the  plant  in  a  closeish  warm  end  of  the 
greenhouse,  or  in  a  pit,  until  the  young  shoots  are  a 
couple  of  inches  long,  when  examining  of  the  drainage, 
aud  repotting  again,  if  necessary,  may  be  done.  Re¬ 
place  in  similar  position,  until  the  roots  and  tops 
are  again  growing  freely,  then  gradually  give  more 
air.  Expose  the  plant  freely  to  the  sun  in  the  autumn 
months,  but  protect  the  pot  from  the  strong  rays. 
Syringe  frequently,  wdien  the  shoots  are  breaking  and 
growing ;  water  carefully  with  soft  w’ater.  Little,  com¬ 
paratively,  wall  be  wanted  in  winter,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  from  fire-heat  may  average  about  45*^,  with  a  rise 
of  from  8°  to  15°  from  sunshine. 
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rODOLOBIUM  TEILOBATUM. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  growing  this  plant,  and  all 
others  with  the  termination  lohium,  consists  in  keeping 
the  soil  neither  in  a  dry  nor  a  sodden  state  about  the 
roots,  and  in  that  state  which  may  be  called  neither  wet 
nor  dry,  inwdnter.  These  circumstances  are  best  secured 
by  good  drainage.  A  pot  not  over  large,  and  good, 
fibry  peat,  with  nearly  an  equal  portion  of  charcoal  bits, 
broken  pots,  and  silver  sand  incorporated  with  it. 

Propagate  by  seed  sown  in  a  hotbed,  or  by  firmish 
young  shoots  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  IMay, 
and  kept  in  a  cool  place.  These  may  remain  in  the 
cutting-pots,  or  be  placed  three  in  a  small  pot  until 
the  following  spring,  when  they  may  be  potted  singly. 
Plants  of  this  kind,  or  a  plant  brought  in,  or  a  ]ilant 
pruned  in  a  little  after  flowering,  should  be  kept  in  a 
close  end  of  the  greenhouse,  or  a  cold  pit  near  the  glass, 
to  encourage  growth  ;  should  have  more  air  gradually 
given ;  and  have  as  much  light  as  possible  by  August. 
Let  the  pot  be  screened  by  the  sun,  as  the  roots  are 
very  sensitive;  be  freely  supplied  with  water,  when 
growing,  and  less  towards  autumn,  and  often  syringed 
over  head  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  when  break¬ 
ing  and  growing;  obtain  a  good  place  in  the  greenhouse 
by  the  1st  of  October ;  be  carefully  watered  during 
winter.  Kept  in  double  pots,  such  as  it  may  have  had 
in  summer,  stufied  with  moss  between,  and  that  moss 
kept  moistish,  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  watering 
the  soil  often ;  and  a  temperature  from  40°  to  48°  at 
night,  taking  care  that  a  cold  frosty  air  does  not  blow' 
over  it  before  it  has  been  softened  and  w'armed,  will 
be  found  the  chief  essentials  to  success. 

BOEONIA  SEEEULATA. 

This,  and  the  others  referred  to,  “  have  been  kept  in  a 
cool  greenhouse  ;  the  leaves  of  Sernilata  are  falling  and 
looking  yellow.”  In  the  thirteenth  volume  will  be  found 
a  good  article  on  this  plant,  by  Mr.  Appleby;  and  in  the 
eighth  volume,  No.  194,  is  another  article  on  the  same 
subject.  This  is  one  of  the  very  nicest  plants,  but  re¬ 
quires  great  care.  A  defect  in  drainage,  a  cold,  rich 
soil,  too  much  water  about  tbe  roots,  and  too  much  dry¬ 
ness,  and  too  low  a  temperature,  either  in  winter  or 
spring,  will  produce  the  evils  complained  of.  Hence 
the  plant  has  hardly  a  fair  chance  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 
In  a  common  greenhouse  it  will  have  a  better  chance, 
as  in  spring,  after  blooming,  it  could  be  placed  at  the 
closest  and  warmest  end,  with  no  air  but  from  the  top  of 
the  house,  and  more  air  and  exposure  given  afterwards. 
A  draught  of  cold  air  is  disliked  at  any  time.  Failing 
this  ability  to  keep  it  close  in  the  spring  and  early  sum¬ 
mer  months  in  the  greenhouse,  a  pit  or  frame,  with  the 
suitable  conditions,  or  aVinery,  or  Peach-house,  at  w'ork, 
would  be  the  suitable  place  for  it.  By  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  it  will  require  an  opener  position,  to  ripen  the 
wood,  and  the  more  quickly  the  wood  w'as  forced  into 
growth,  the  better  chance  will  it  have  to  be  perfectly 
ripened,  and,  consequently,  the  less  will  it  suffer  from 
cold  in  winter,  though  even  then  it  should  seldom  be 
below  45°,  and  would  like  as  well  if  it  were  near  50° 
A  great  many  New  Holland  iilants,  though  hardy  enough 
for  our  greenhouse  in  winter,  must  have  the  advantage 
of  a  warmer  climate  as  soon  as  they  have  finished 
flowering,  to  perfect  their  growth,  and  get  it  ripened  more 
quickly.  When  growing,  the  plants  must  bo  shaded 
from  bright  sunshine.  The  finest-looking  plants  I  ever 
saw  were  growing  in  a  temperature  that  would  have 
suited  Orchids  almost.  These,  when  duly  hardened  off, 
would,  no  doubt,  bloom  freely ;  but  such  plants,  gal¬ 
loped  so  fast  into  growth,  seldom  survive  long,  unless 
great  care  is  taken  of  them.  Next  to  the  matter  of  tem- 
I  perature,  is  that  of  soil  and  watering.  The  drainage 
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should  be  very  perfect.  The  compost  should  chiefly  be 
fibry  peat,  kept  open  with  pieces  of  broken  charcoal, 
broken  pots,  from  which  the  dust  must  be  excluded,  and 
silver  sand — these  three  articles  amounting  to  fully  the 
quantity  of  peat.  In  watering,  a  good  deal  will  be  re¬ 
quired  when  growing  freely  ;  less  should  be  given  as  the 
wood  approaches  maturity;  and,  when  wanted  in  winter, 
it  should  be  given  in  the  forenoon  of  a  sunny  day,  if 
possible,  and  as  much  as  will  moisten  every  root.  This 
will  not  be  much  wanted,  if  the  plant  does  not  stand  in 
a  draught  or  near  the  beating  medium.  The  water 
should  be  soft,  and,  at  least,  not  below  50°  in  winter. 

I  would  prefer  it  to  be  5°  to  10°  warmer.  I  have  seen 
fine  plants  formed  soon  on  the  large  shift  principle, 
when  there  was  abundance  of  heat  at  command,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  watering  under 
such  circumstances,  so  as  to  prevent  souring  the 
unappropriated  soil;  but  beginners  had  better  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  slower  growth  and  small  shifts, 
and  most  likely  their  plants  will  be  longer-lived, 
lutending  purchasers  had  better  select  a  nice,  green 
plant,  in  a  three  or  four-inch  pot,  in  April ;  such  as  they 
may  shift  and  encourage  to  grow  in  a  week  or  so  after  J 
receiving  it.  j 

BllUGMANSIA  KNIGHTII. 

“The  plant  has  been  bad  two  years,  and  cannot  be  ' 
made  to  produce  a  bloom.”  From  cuttings  struck  one  | 
summer,  I  have  had  good  flowering  plants  the  next.  I  : 
cannot  conceive  why  it  has  not  flowered,  if  it  is  strong 
enough,  and  has  received  good,  rich  treatment.  Like 
all  the  others,  it  blooms  most  profusely  tow^ards  the 
points  of  strong  shoots  of  the  current  season’s  growth, 
and  far  on  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  too,  if  enough  of 
heat  is  given.  As  the  flowers  are  very  large  and  double,  ' 
they  requii’e  a  w'arm  greenhouse,  to  open  fi-eely  in  the  | 
winter  months.  I  have  had  some  good  flowers,  out-of- 
doors,  in  warm  autumns.  I  treat  it  exactly  the  same  as 
the  other  Brugmansias,  thus ; — Keep  it  from  frost  in 
winter;  allow  it  to  become  nearly  deciduous  ;  prune  back 
in  spring;  allow  as  many  buds  to  remain  as  you  want 
shoots  ;  encourage  growth,  by  increase  of  temperature,  if 
convenient;  repot  into  rich  loam;  keep  in  pots,  or, 
rather,  plant  out  in  a  border,  when  gradually  hardened 
off,  and  raise  and  pot  early  in  the  autumn.  I  have 
had  several  successions  of  bloom  on  the  same  plant  in 
one  season.  R.  Fish. 


Winchester  Botanic  Nursery  and  Promenade. — 
This  has  been  established  by  the  good  taste  and  enter¬ 
prise  of  a  very  old  contributor  to  our  volumes,  Mr.  W. 
;  Savage.  A  subscription  of  one  guinea  will  admit  all 
j  the  members  of  a  family,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  daily, 

!  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December;  and 
]  every  subscriber  will  be  entitled  to  select  plants,  &c.,  to 
half  the  amount  of  subscription.  The  gardens  are  well 
i  stocked  with  plants,  both  indigenous  and  exotic,  in  every 
j  department  of  Horticulture,  and  are  all  correctly  labeled, 
j  The  situation  is  a  gentle  slope  to  the  south,  command- 
I  ing  extensive  views  of  the  vale  of  the  Itchen.  'The 
gravel  walks  are  of  considerable  extent  and  ample  width, 

;  and,  being  based  on  chalk,  are  dry  in  all  weathers.  On 
the  law'n,  a  great  variety  of  Jumpers  have  been  jilanted, 
and  appear  in  good  condition,  especially  J.  macrocarpa, 
a  free  growing  variety,  giving  out,  when  rubbed,  a  grate¬ 
ful,  balsamic  odour;  J.  UnjUiima,  J.  GaroUuia,  J. 
Phccnicea,  J.  thurifera,  J.  Chinensis,  J.  recurva  ;  also  many 
I  sorts  of  drooping  trees,  which  promise  a  fine  effect ;  a  good 
j  stock  of  Taxodiums,  Cypresses,  Abies,  and  Cryptomeria, 
well  adapted  for  lawn  decoration.  In  the  Houses,  are 
many  plants  worthy  of  notice. 


NEW,  OR  GOOD  BEDDING-PLAN'TS. 

(Continued  from  page  88.) 

VARIEGATED  GERANIUMS. 

'This  class  of  Geraniums  enters  largely  into  the 
bedding-out  system,  and  very  deservedly  so.  They  are 
valued  chiefly  for  their  white  and  green  leaves ;  that  is, 
green  leaves  edged  with  white.  'That  circumstance 
renders  them  attractive  even  when  not  in  flower.  They 
form  a  handsome  bed  by  themselves,  and  are  also 
•effective  as  an  edging  round  some  other  plants,  more 
especially  the  dwarfer  kinds.  'They  also  are  useful 
in  the  ribbon  style  of  border,  contrasting  well  with 
yelloto  Calceolarias,  and  dwarf  blue  Lobelias.  'Tbe 
following  are  what  I  have  seen  growing  in  all  the 
methods  mentioned  above  : — 

Brilliant. — A  very  distinct,  and  rather  new,  good 
variety,  with  dark  green  foliage,  below  the  medium  size, 
distinctly  bordered  with  white,  though  narrower  than 
Mountain  of  Light.  Flowers  dark,  rich  scarlet,  pro¬ 
duced  in  large  trusses.  It  is  a  free-blooming  and  late- 
flowering  variety,  iii  proof  of  w'hich  I  may  mention 
that  it  is  now  (Nov.  7)  in  full  flower  here.  It  should 
be  planted-out  in  pots,  in  a  poor,  sandy  soil.  In  rich 
borders  it  not  only  grows  too  rampant,  but  also  often 
loses  its  variegation.  It  is  best  grown  in  masses,  and 
is  then  very  showy. 

Dandy. — 'This  is  the  true  Pelargonium  O rossularicefolia 
variegata.  It  is  by  no  means  new,  I'or  I  have  cultivated 
it  above  twenty  years.  It  is  a  small,  compact  plant, 
with  light  green,  small  foliage,  every  leaf  distinctly 
margined  with  white.  It  makes  a  nice,  small  plant, 
suitable  for  tbe  tiny  pots,  amongst  other  very  dwarf, 
small  plants,  in  what  is  called  “  baby  gardens.”  Its  use 
in  bedding  is  either  to  fill  a  very  small  bed,  or  as  an 
edging  close  to  the  turf.  Flowers  small,  and  of  a  pink 
colour.  I  have  seen  it  used  very  effectively  to  fill  a 
small  bed,  such  as  are  left  round  a  single  standard  Rose- 
tree.  Every  cutting  will  grow  if  put  in  in  spring.  A 
moderate-sized  plant  will  yield  many  cuttings;  therefore, 
whoever  possesses  one  plant  now,  may  rest  assured  that 
he  may  have  scores  in  early  spring,  by  taking  oft'  the 
smallest  cuttings  in  February,  planting  them  iu  sand, 

'  and  ])lacing  them  in  a  gentle  beat.  'They  quickly  root, 
and  should  then  be  potted  off  into  the  smallesbsized 
pots.  'These  will  be  the  very  best  plants  for  an  edging. 

Golden  Chain. — Wherever  the  ribbon  style  of 
growing  flowers  is  adopted,  this  is  indispensable  for  the 
front  margin  of  tbe  ribbon  of  flowers.  It  has  light 
green  foliage,  broadly  margined  with  golden-yellow. 
'The  flowers  are  poor,  but  that  is  of  no  consequence. 
Wherever  I  have  seen  it  grown,  the  flowers  have  been 
cutoff,  the  golden-edged  leaves  being  its  great  beauty; 
hence,  it  is  scarcely  ever  used  to  fill  a  bed  by  itself. 
Many  complain  that  it  is  difficult  to  propagate,  but  I  do 
not  find  it  so.  I  scarcely  lose  a  single  cutting.  I  take  them 
off  very  short,  insert  them  in  sand,  and  place  the 
cutting-pots  in  the  stove,  shading  them  only  for  a  few 
days,  and  they  root  without  any  difficulty.  1  put  them 
in  any  time  from  March  to  September,  and  am  equally 
successful  through  the  intervening  months.  'The  best 
way,  however,  to  get  a  great  stock,  is  to  plant  out  in 
spring  as  many  plants  as  you  have,  and  allow  them  to 
grow  freely;  then,  about  the  last  week  in  July,  takeoff 
every  cutting,  dig  a  piece  of  ground  iu  the  open  garden, 
mix  tbe  uppermost  two  inches  with  sharp  sand,  and 
plant  tbe  cuttings  in  it.  No  further  care  is  necessary, 
no  watering,  no  shading.  About  the  first  week  iu 
September,  ninety  cuttings  out  of  a  hundred  will  be 
rooted  well,  and  will  be  nice,  little,  stubby  plants. 
'Then  take  them  up  carefully,  pot  them  into  small  pots, 
place  them  iu  a  cold  frame,  shading  them  for  a  fort¬ 
night,  giving  them  but  little  water.  'Then  expose  them 
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every  day  lo  tlie  full  siin,  and,  finally,  put  tliem  into  a 
I  dry,  airy  greenhouf?e,  close  to  the  glass,  just  giving 
sufficient  water  only  to  keep  them  from  liaggiug.  i 
i  saw  this  method  of  propagating  and  managing  the 
(/olden  Chain  Geranium  carried  out  to  perfection  by  my 
^  friend  Mr.  Aiton,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and 
!  Warrington,  at  Enville  Hall,  and  everybody  else  may 
I  be  equally  successful,  if  they  will  follow  the  same  plan. 

I  Flower  or  the  Day. — No  one  can  deny  that  this  is 
j  one  of  the  very  best  variegated  Geraniums  for  filling  a 
,  large  bed.  Little  did  Mr.  Kinghorn,  gardener  to  the 
i  Earl  of  Kilmory,  at  Twickenham,  think  what  a  boon* 
!  he  gave  the  flower-gardening  world  when  he  raised  this 
j  useful  and  fine  variety.  It  has  a  strong  habit,  and, 

I  therefore,  should  be  grown  in  poor,  sandy  soil.  In 
}  such  a  soil  its  variegation  is  much  finer,  and  it  flow'ers 
more  freely.  Foliage  light  green,  broadly  margined 
with  white.  Flowers  bright  cherry,  produced  in  large 
trusses.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  a  largo  bed 
of  this  charming  variety,  and  it  is  equally  beautiful  in 
the  third  or  fourth  row  of  a  ribbon  of  flowers.  To  add 
to  its  merit,  it  is  as  easily  propagated  as  a  Tom  Thumh ; 
but  the  most  ready  and  certain  way  is  to  take  off  a 
great  quantity  of  cuttings,  us  many  as  may  be  required, 

I  or  rather  more,  at  the  same  time  as  tlie  OoJden  Chain, 

I  plant  them  in  the  same  situation,  and  manage  them 
I  afterwards  precisely  similarly.  Almost  every  cutting  is 
I  sure  to  grow. 

Lady  Cottenham — A  variety  very  little  known,  yet 
it  is  a  desirable  one  where  there  is  space  for,  or  a  great 
I  variety  desirable.  Foliage  pale  green,  broadly  margined 
i  with  yellow.  Flowers  rosy-pink,  produced  in  large 
trusses,  which  stand  up  well  above  the  foliage.  The 
leaves  are  not  quite  so  fine  a  colour  at  the  margin  as 
the  Golden  Chain,  but  the  flowers  are  much  su])erior ; 
hence,  it  is  suitable  to  bed-out  in  masses.  Propagation 
the  same  as  Flower  of  the  Day. 

1  Lady  Coventry. — This  is  the  same  as  Mangles  s 
!  Silver  Bedding.  Foliage  very  dense,  dark  green,  edged 
I  with  silvery  white.  Flowers  a  clear  pink,  small  both  in 
truss  and  pip,  but  produced  very  abundantly,  especially 
in  poor  loam.  It  is  an  old  variety,  but  a  very  good  one. 
Propagated  easily  any  way,  either  in  pots  or  in  an  open 
border.  Sometimes  a  shoot  will  produce  leaves  quite 
I  green.  These  ought  to  be  cut  off  directly  they  appear, 
j  The  habit  is  rather  straggling  ;  therefore,  it  ought  to  be 
closely  stopped-in  when  young,  to  form  bushy  plants  by 
the  time  it  is  required  for  planting-out. 
j  Lady  Plymouth.— Botanists  call  this  Pelargonium 
capitatuin  variegatum.  Foliage  very  much  divided,  and 
beautifully  and  regularly  edged  with  white.  Flowers 
in  small  heads,  and  of  a  lilac  colour.  It  is  worthless 
for  its  flowers;  its  beauty  lies  in  its  neat,  compact,  dwarf 
habit,  and  constant  variegation.  It  is  a  very  neat  pot- 
))lant  for  the  greenhouse,  and  is  well  suited  for  small 
bedSj  and  for  edgings  to  beds  of  bright-coloured  flowers, 
with  green  foliage.  Tlie  leaves  arc  sweet-scented  ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  the  variegated  llose-leaf  Geranium ;  by  Hose- 
leaf  is  meant  Rose-scented. 

Lateripes  alba-margina'i’a. — The  variegated  Ivy-leaf 
Geranium.  This  is  a  new  candidate  for  bedding-out, 
thougli  it  is  an  old  plant.  Foliage  small,  and  inclined 
to  the  cup-shape,  edged  with  a  clear  line  of  bright 
white.  Flowers  small,  but  of  a  pleasing,  rosy-pink 
hue,  veined  with  purplish-crimson  on  the  upper  petals. 
Habit  very  dwarf,  and  a  profuse  bloomer.  It  requires 
a  light,  rich  soil,  well-drained,  and,  as  it  throws  out  long 
lateral  shoots,  it  should  be  planted  thinly.  Its  trailing 
habit  renders  it  unfit  lor  the  ribbon  style,  unless  con¬ 
stant  attention  is  given  to  stopping  the  rambling  shoots. 
Like  all  the  Ivy-leaf  tribe,  it  is  a  good  jdnnt  for  a 
basket,  or  to  train  up  a  pillar,  or  against  a  wall.  It  is 
easily  propagated  in  pots,  in  sand,  placed  in  a  gentle 


heat,  a  moderate  stove,  for  instance.  In  a  dung  hotbed 
it  is  too  apt  to  damp  off. 

Mountain  oe  Light. — There  was  a  great  demand  for 
this  variety  last  spring,  chiefly,  I  believe,  because  I  told,  j 
in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  last  autumn,  how  well  it  | 
bloomed,  and  how  beautiful  it  looked  at  Enville  Hall. 

It  is,  I  must  confess,  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and, 
therefore,  requires  nursing  tenderly  to  get  it  to  flower 
well.  At  Enville  Hall,  it  was  growing  in  a  large  bed 
raised  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  ground ; 
hence,  the  roots  w'ere  in  a  dry  soil,  which  checked 
excessive  growth,  and  caused  a  great  abundance  of 
bloom. 

Foliage  bright  green,  with  a  broad  margin  of  pure 
silvery-white.  Flowers  in  medium-sized  trusses.  Colour 
a  brilliant  scarlet ;  no  other  scarlet  Geranium  surpasses 
this  gem  in  colour.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  deny  that 
it  has  a  tender  constitution,  and  requires  peculiar  care 
to  grow  it  well.  The  soil  should  be  sandy,  and  a  large 
portion  of  well-decomposed  leaf-mould  mixed  with  it. 
The  site  of  the  bed  should  be  a  sheltered  one,  and  it 
should  be  w'ell  drained  to  a  considerable  depth,  so  that 
no  stagnant  water  in  the  rainiest  season  should  lodge 
near  the  roots. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  propagate,  too,  but  short, 
hardened  cuttings  are  the  best.  I  have  succeeded 
pretty  w-ell,  by  putting  single  cuttings  in  small  pots 
halflilled  with  light  compost,  and  upon  that  an  inch 
of  pure  sand,  placing  them  in  a  propagating-house,  near 
the  glass,  without  ever  shading  them.  Whether  they 
w'ill  succeed  out-of-doors,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Golden 
Chain,  I  do  not  know ;  but  next  year  1  intend  to  try 
that  plan. 

Sir.A’EK  King. — A  variety  sent  out,  two  years  ago,  by 
Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith.  It  seems  to  combine 
the  strong  constitution  of  the  Flower  of  the  Day  with 
the  variegation  and  colour  of  Mountain  of  Light. 
Probably,  an  hybrid  between  the  two.  I  have  grown  it 
more  than  a  year  in  pots  only,  but  have  never  seen  it 
planted  out.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  believe  it  will 
prove  a  great  improvement  on  its  parents.  Foliage 
bright  green,  margined  very  broadly  with  silvery-white. 
Flowers  bright  scarlet,  in  medium-sized  trusses.  Pro¬ 
pagates  easily  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  a  beautiful 
object  when  well  grown,  even  in  a  pot. 

The  oldest  variegated  Geranium.  I  wish  I  had  Mr. 
Beaton  at  my  elbow,  to  tell  me  what  species  this  old 
plant  is.  However,  it  has  a  good  variegation,  almost 
equal  to  any  of  the  preceding,  and  is  really  worth  grow¬ 
ing  in  large  gardens,  it  is  so  hardy,  and  propagates  so 
easily.  I  believe  very  few  growers  of  bedding-out  plants 
know  it.  I  see  it  in  many  cottage-windows  growing  pro¬ 
fusely.  Foliage  rather  small,  dark  green,  and  broadly 
margined  with  white.  Flowers  of  a  pink  colour,  rather 
small,  but  very  numerous.  I  was  so  much  pleased  with 
it  that  I  procured  a  few  cuttings,  and  every  one  of  them 
grew.  I  find  it  a  good  bedder,  and  can  recommend  it 
where  there  is  space  requiring  a  large  number  of  varieties. 

T.  Appleby. 

{To  he  continued.) 


ON  PREPARING  NEW  GROUND  FOR  CROPS. 

It  is  somewhat  fortunate  that  Nature  lends  such  an 
accommodating  hand  to  amend  or  improve  our  defective 
work ;  otherwise,  there  is  much  that  is  done  in  the  garden¬ 
ing  world  w’hich  would  form  a  soiTy  comparison  with 
works  of  a  mechanical  kind,  only  the  latter,  not  being 
assisted  in  the  same  w'ay,  the  manipulation  must  be  more 
complete.  A  builder  erects  a  house,  and  a  planter  puts 
in  a  tree,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  the  latter  out-lives  the 
former,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  couple  of  centuries, 
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the  tree,  if  liviog,  is,  probably,  the  more  important 
object;  wliereas,  at  the  beginning,  there  was  no  com¬ 
parison  of  the  amount  of  labour  required  to  each  ;  but 
such  is  the  all-important  aid  we  receive  from  Nature, 
that  however  imperfectly  we  do  our  part,  she  kindly 
assists  to  remedy  our  omissions ;  at  the  same  time,  we 
are  reminded  that  tlie  better  we  do  our  part,  and  the 
more  in  season  it  is  done,  a  proportionately  increased 
benefit  will  accrue  from  natural  causes.  A  plant  care¬ 
fully  put  into  its  place  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  growing- 
season,  has  every  advantage  in  its  favour,  other  things 
being  also  in  accordance  with  that  view.  Many  things 
else,  as  well  as  planting,  require  to  be  done  at  the  right 
season.  “  Making  hay  while  the  sun  shines”  is  an 
axiom  which  has  a  very  extended  application ;  but  it  is 
not  my  purpose  here  to  dwell  on  that  matter,  but  to 
point  out  certain  things  which  are  sometimes  neglected 
at  the  “right  season,”  because  their  necessity  of  being 
done  then  does  not  seem  so  apparent  as  some  others; 
and  one  of  the  most  common  things  to  neglect  at  the 
right  season,  is  the  cultivation  necessary  for  newly-broken 
up  ground,  or  it  might  be  newly-formed  gardens,  in 
places  where  tillage  has  not  been  carried  on  before. 

In  the  first  place,  we  will  suppose  a  suburban  amateur, 
anxious  to  commence  gardening  on  his  own  account, 
finds  a  plot  of  ground  at  the  back  of  his  building  all 
but  useless.  If  the  premises  be  new,  probably  there 
are  heaps  of  stones,  brick-bats,  refuse  mortar,  shavings, 
slips  of  slate,  and  other  odds  and  ends  lying  about, 
together  with  heaps  of  earth,  or  clay,  dug  out  of  the 
foundation  of  the  building,  and  many  other  substances. 
A  fence  of  some  description  we  will  suppose  does  exist, 
but  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  hardened,  by 
carting  or  walking  over,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have 
a  very  unpromising  appearance  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
ducing  anything  useful ;  but,  not  to  be  disheartened 
by  appearances,  the  persevering  man  of  business  sets 
about  a  reformation  at  once;  but  whether  prudently,  or 
not,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Perseverance  will  overcome  many  difficulties;  but 
when  industry  is  well  directed,  the  result  is  much 
sooner  accomplished  Take,  for  instance,  a  piece  of 
ground  of  a  stiff,  half-clayey  nature,  with  large  heaps  of 
real  impenetrable  clay  lying  on  the  top,  which,  having 
been  dug  out  of  the  cellars,  or  foundations,  are  laid  there, 
and  cannot  well  be  put  anywhere  else.  In  this  case, 
the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  burn  this  clay  on  the 
spot,  provided  it  can  be  done  without  the  smoke 
creating  a  greater  annoyance  than  ought  to  be ;  for,  be 
it  here  understood,  the  burning  of  clay  is  an  opera¬ 
tion  that  must  be  going  on  for  some  weeks,  but  the 
smoke,  though  continuous,  is  not  so  offensive  as  that 
from  most  other  substances;  and,  on  a  clayey  soil,  burnt 
clay  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all  fertilisers,  as  its  anti- 
adhesive  qualities  suit  exactly  to  keep  the  other  open  ; 
and  the  burning  of  clay  is  neither  a  laborious  nor  an 
expensive  affair,  only  it  is  right  here  to  observe,  that 
it  is  better  done  in  the  country  than  in  towns.  In  the 
former  place  there  is  often  the  grubbed-up  roots  of 
trees,  and  other  things  to  assist  in  the  work,  which  are 
not  so  plentiful  about  town ;  but,  supposing  it  is 
determined  to  try  it,  the  best  way  is  to  smooth  a  place 
for  the  hearth,  and  if  it  is  tolerably  hard,  dig  a  small 
ditch  across  it,  and  another  at  right  angles  to  that, 
crossing  each  other  in  the  middle.  This  ditch  need  not 
be  more  than  three  inches  wide,  and  as  many  deep,  and 
ought  to  be  covered  over  with  brick,  or  stone,  not  too 
closely  placed  together ;  and  in  the  centre,  where  these 
four  drains  meet,  a  good  pile,  of  rough  stones,  or  brick¬ 
bats,  will  bo  necessary,  the  object  being  to  have  a 
current  of  air  to  feed  the  fire  in  the  centre.  A  fire  of 
any  rough  materials  may  now  bo  made  on  these  stones ; 
and  as  some  combustible  materials  or  other  must  be 
used  rather  liberally,  it  is  better  to  have  a  tolerably 


good  fire  before  the  clay  is  put  on ;  and  when  that  is  ! 
begun  with,  the  pieces  must  bo  rather  lumpy,  and  free  i 
from  small  dirt,  and  laid  on  by  hand  ;  a  little  at  a  time  | 
will  do,  but  the  process  must  be  repeated  every  day,  or  ! 
nearly  so,  adding  layers  of  wood,  or  coal,  with  the  clay,  | 
and,  eventually,  you  may  lay  the  clay  on  in  spadefuls,  j 
but  do  not,  by  any  means,  meddle  with  the  burning 
mass.  This  operation,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  best 
done  in  summer ;  but  it  is  also  done  in  winter,  at  times, 
only  at  a  greater  sacrifice  of  fuel.  This,  however,  we 
must  leave  with  the  proprietor.  When  the  mass  is  well 
burnt,  there  is  no  dilliculty  in  understanding  how  to 
use  it;  at  the  same  time,  it  ought  not  to  prevent  other 
things  being  used  also.  Lime  is  an  excellent  substance 
for  stiff  land;  and  if  the  amateur  determines  on  not 
burning  his  clay,  which  may  be  objectionable  so  near 
dwelling-houses,  lime  is  the  best  substance  to  fertilise 
it;  and  a  good  dressing  of  that,  with  such  things  as 
wood-ashes,  soot,  old  mortar  rubbish,  chipping  of  stones, 
or  bricks,  or,  in  fact,  anything  of  any  opposite  nature  to 
the  binding  clay,  will  be  servicable  in  making  the 
ground  available  to  the  purposes  of  cultivation. 

Now,  though  all  these  operations  may  be  performed 
very  quickly,  the  clay  burning  excepted,  the  purposes 
of  Nature  are  not  so  easily  served.  “  Time  ”  is  necessary 
to  conveft  long  sealed-up  loam  into  good,  fertile  mould, 
and  the  object  of  the  cultivator  ought  to  be  to  have  this  | 
work  done  so  as  to  have  it  all  in  readiness  by  the  proper 
planting-time,  by  which  is  meant,  that  work  of  this 
kind  ought  to  be  done  so  that  the  ground  may  have 
been  exposed  to  all  tlie  changes  of  the  weather  for  some 
weeks  prior  to  the  spring,  when  it  is  supposed  that  the 
usual  crops  will  be  put  in.  Tor  this  purpose,  therefore, 
the  trenching  of  such  ground  ought  to  be  all  done  early 
in  the  autumn,  and  the  surface  left  as  rough  as  possible 
during  the  winter,  and  once  or  twice  during  the  winter 
it  ought  to  have  a  good  digging  over  so  as  to  expose 
another  portion  of  it  to  the  action  of  the  air.  The 
trenching  being  accomplished  in  the  usual  way,  at 
least  two  feet  deep,  and  if  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
material  worked  up,  it  would  be  better  to  work  as  much 
of  the  lighter  or  more  open  substance  into  the  bottom, 
keeping  the  stiffer  portion  at  the  top,  into  which  may 
be  worked  lime,  or  other  things,  at  any  time.  This  is 
on  the  supposition  that  the  ground  is  of  that  stift’, 
retentive  character,  called,  in  plain  language,  a  “  clayey 
soil.” 

A  light,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soil  nnrst  be  tilled  equally 
deep,  only  a  different  description  of  material  must  be 
used  to  mix  with  it,  clay,  loam,  or  any  adhesive  material 
that  is  to  be  had,  and  liberal  allowances  of  dung  at 
times,  while,  as  before  stated,  the  work  must  be  per¬ 
formed  some  weeks  before  the  ground  has  to  be  planted; 
for,  like  everything  else,  this  soil  is  equally  barren  when 
denied  free  access  to  the  air;  and  though  it  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  so  completely  shut  out  from  it  as  the 
clayey  soil  alluded  to,  still  it  requires  a  certain  time  to 
sweeten  and  obtain  those  gasses  on  which  the  welfare  of 
vegetation  depends.  This  renders  it  necessary  to  pre¬ 
pare  such  ground  as  long  before  the  time  it  is  wanted 
as  possible,  as  the  best  of  soils  will  become  barren  by 
being  denied  access  to  the  fresh  air.  I  well  remember, 
some  years  ago,  seeing  a  good  example  in  point.  Some 
old  buildings  were  taken  down  to  make  room  for  some 
garden  alterations,  and,  in  the  course  of  operations,  a  ' 
JBox-edging  was  planted  in  some  fine-looking,  dry  earth  ! 
that  had  laid  underneath  the  barn-floor,  for,  perhaps,  a  | 
century.  The  nice,  mellow  appearance  of  this  soil  led  ^ 
to  its  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  planting  the  Box 
in;  the  other  ground,  or,  rather,  earth,  being  exceedingly  j 
rough  and  unkindly  (as  the  local  phrase  would  have  it).  . 
Well,  this  Box  was  planted,  but  not  an  inch  of  it  grew,  | 
save  where  it  was  planted  in  mould  that  had  been  in 
some  way  or  other  exposed  to  the  air;  thus  proving,  at  j 
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once,  that  there  must  be  a  sort  of  preparation  for  every 
snil,  and  the  more  so  wliero  materials  liave  to  be  used 
that  have  been  cotiiplctely  shut  out  from  the  genial 
innuenee  of  tlie  atmos])hcre. 

This  teaches  us  the  necessity  of  hastening  on  with 
any  now  work  of  that  kind  early  in  tlic  autumn,  in 
order  that  as  long  a  period  as  possible  may  elapse 
before  tlie  ground  is  wanted  for  cropping.  Winter, 
I  though  not  tiie  best  time  for  mellowing  ground,  is  still 
j  useful  that  way,  and  an  ordinary  winter  is  better  than  a 
wet  summer  ;  but  a  long  ])eriod  of  dry  weather  is  the 
best  for  tliat  purpose,  the  dry,  east  winds,  so  prevalent 
in  spring,  being  almost  as  beneficial  as  the  scorching 
sun  of  Midsummer;  but  then,  these  are  seasons  when 
every  portion  of  the  ground  ouglit  to  bo  under  crop,  or 
nearly  so;  whereas,  in  winter,  there  is  very  little  pro¬ 
gress  in  vegetation,  and  the  mellowing  iulluence  of  Irost 
is  very  benelicial  as  a  fertiliser.  1 1  is,  therefore, 
advisable  for  all  parties  intending  alterations,  either  in 
making  new  gardens,  or  renovating  old  ones,  to  do  so  as 
early  in  the  winter  as  possible,  and  all  trenching,  or 
other  work  which  disturbs  tlie  ground  lo  a  greater  depth 
than  usual,  ought  also  to  be  done  at  tlic  same  cavlv 
I  period,  in  order  that  the  renovating  influence  of  frost 
i  may  give  that  fertility  to  the  ground  which  it  is  in  vain 
to  look  for  in  artificial  means  ;  and  as  “  time  ”  is  the  all- 
important  agent  for  working  such  things,  wo  may  as 
well  look  for  a  crop  of  ripened  corn  the  day  after  it  is 
sown,  as  expect  that  “  one  day  ”  will  convert  the  “long- 
concealed  ”  soil,  or  under  stratum,  into  good,  fertile 
mould.  “  Time,”  which  not  all  our  go-a-head  engineering 
can  conquer,  still  reigns  supremely  master  iir  both  cases. 
Our  duty  is,  therefore,  to  arrange  our  worlc  so  as  to  give 
full  effect  to  the  services  of  that  ncver  ceasing  agent. 

J.  ItOBSON. 


DIOSCOREA  JAPONICA,  OR  CHINESE  SWEET 

POTATO. 

Carlos. — Those  plants  do  not  sec-m  to  grow  at  all,  although 
they  were  planted  in  very  good  stuff.  1  think  w'e  iiad  better 
put  a  frame  over  tlieni. 

Amicus. — So  do  1,  ifyou  mean  lo  do  any  good  with  them. 
They  arc  very  miserable-looking,  ahlunigh  so  strongly  re¬ 
commended  to  the  attention  of  cultivators,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  supplanting  that  truly  useful  vegetable  the  Potato.  Mrs. 
Glasse’s  recommendation  ivas  to  catch  tlic  hare  first,  and  to 
cook  it  afterwards.  I  think  it  may  be  applied  to  tills  case, 
j  as  the  growers  must  needs  get  the  produce  before  tliey  can 
:  cook  it. 

j  Pater. — I  see  it  is  rnn  down  in  one  of  our  leading 
!  iieriodicals,  by  a  gardener  wlio  has  been  trying  to  grow  it, 

■  imt  has  been  unsuccessful,  lie  complains  tliat  his  plants 
I  make  no  growth,  and  seems  to  think  they  are  too  tender  for 
'  the  climate.  AVe  may  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  for  as 
J  soon  as  a  shoot  i.s  formed  it  is  cut  olf  by  the  wind. 

I  Such  were  the  opinions  expressed  by  three  diffei'cnt  in- 
j  dividuals,  who  had  spent  the  greater  portions  of  their  lives 
i  in  the  study  and  cultivation  of  vegetable  productions,  when 
,  looking  at  some  plants  of  Dioscorca,  wliich  had  been  nursed 
I  and  taken  much  cave  of  until  the  commencement  of  last 
'  May,  w’hen  they  were  turned  out  in  a  bed  of  light,  rich  soil, 

;  carefully  prepared,  and  w'ell  sheltered;  in  fact,  sunuuuded 
;  by  hedges,  and  well  exposed  to  the  sun. 

!  Under  such  favourable  circumstances,  it  was  but  rcason- 
j  able  to  suppose  that  a  good  result  would  have  hcen  pro¬ 
duced,  after  the  pow'crful  recommendations  which  were 
I  oflcrcd  with  it  to  the  public,  the  more  iiai’ticulnrly  as  tiie 
locality  was  well  cliosen,  and  the  compost  in  which  the 
'  plants  were  put  was  composed  of  the  best  and  most  proper 
'  ingredients  for  plant  nutrition,  and  a  full  and  fair  develop¬ 
ment  of  foliage.  Its  application,  in  lids  jiarticular  case, 
.  has,  how'cver,  proved  a  complete  failure,  as  well  as  au  in- 
j  evitable  waste. 

I  The  Vegetable  Marrow  aud  Cucumber  plants  growing  in  the 
I  same  row,  and  iilantcd  in  the  same  materials,  had  each 


one  of  them  covered  yards  of  surface  with  most  vigorous 
foliage,  aud  a  corresponding  amount  of  produce  ;  whilst  this 
new  Chinese  I’otato  looked  as  miserable  as  it  was  possible 
for  starving  vegetation  to  look,  and  had  scarcely  formed  a  i 
perfect  leaf  since  tlioy  were  turned  out,  and  the  little  weedy  | 
shoots  proceeding  frum  thorn  were  not  much  larger  than  ' 
straws,  ft  is  truly  disheartening  to  see  such  a  poor  reward  ; 
fur  so  great  an  amount  of  skill  and  labour  as  has  been 
expended  in  endeavouring  to  carry  out  tlie  theories  pro¬ 
pounded  ill  extolling  this  plant.  1  might  say,  prematurely 
so,  as  a  season’s  experience  would  have  proved  to  ns  there 
was  no  prohability  of  their  ever  being  realized,  am]  justice 
demands  that  .Tolm  Bull’s  liberality  should  be  better  pro¬ 
tected  for  the  future. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  this  good-natured  gentleman  should 
display  such  a  predisposition  to  be  deceived,  aud  become 
the  ready  dupe  of  new-fangled  theories.  AVho  does  not  ' 
recollect  the  “Waterloo  Ca?.sarean  Cow  Cabbage”  bubble? 
One  head  of  wli’idi  was  to  be  sufiicient  to  feed  ten  oxen,  or 
lot)  slieep,  for  a  whole  day  ;  to  produce  the  largest  quantity 
of  milk',  the  finest  beef,  the  best  of  mutton,  and  the  most  ' 
silk-like  wool  ?  AVell,  our  good-natured  friend  took  that  in, 
and  was  done  for  hy  it.  Then  there  was  the  “  Minimised  : 
plant  scheme,”  which  was  considered  a  “capital  lake,”  aud  | 
to  which  his  wife  and  children  were  victimised  ;  and,  although  ! 
an  endless  variety  of  other  schemes  aud  artful  dodges  have 
been  practised  and  played  off’  at  his  expense,  tliis  came  in 
as  tlie  wonder  of  the,  season,  and  lias  proved,  to  the  mortifi¬ 
cation  of  many,  to  bo  nothing  more  than  a  “  bubble.”  It 
behoves  our  friend  to  make  up  his  mind  that  he  will  not  be 
such  au  easy  dupe  for  the  future,  aud  that  he  will  be  more  of 
au  i'higlislimau. 

klaiiy  years’  experience  has  accustomed  some  of  our  more 
]nTulcnt  fiiericls  to  the  means  which  are  resorted  to  for  the 
introduction  of  new  vegetables  to  public  attention,  and  the 
more  the  ostensible  merits  of  such  objects  are  magnified,  the 
more  are  tlicy  inclined  to  wonder  tliat  their  apiilicability  to 
the,  purposes  for  which  they  are  recommended  was  never 
known  before,  aud  should  have  thrust  themselves  so  fully 
on  any  particular  person's  attention  so  simultaneously. 
These  worthies  have  been  the  more  astonished  this  season, 
as  so  many  well-known  and  res2iected  individuals  have 
deceived  themselves  aud  others  in  putting  this  article  for¬ 
ward  as  the  sUic  qua  non  for  general  cultivation.  The  coii- 
iiiiontal  recommendations  have  been  copied,  wliicb,  tliougli 
replete  with  have  not  rendered  the  jdant 

susceptible  of  cultivation  in  a  general  way  here.  There  is 
110  jirobability  of  its  ever  resisting  the  windincss  of  the 
climate,  however  liardy  it  may  ultimately  prove;  but  if  ever 
we  do  succeed  with  it,  I  am  jircdisposed  to  think  it  will  not 
he  without  tlio  assistance  of  a  frame,  or  some  similar  con¬ 
trivance.  The  growth  of  all  the  plants  which  come  under  | 
my  notice  has  been  so  weak,  that  no  apiiearauco  of  tubers 
lias  been  visible  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  nor  do  the  shoots 
give  any  evidence  of  there  ever  being  any.  I  think  we  had 
better  conlinue  to  cultivate  some  of  the  better  varieties  of 
our  well-tried,  though  much  afflicted  friend,  Solanuvi  tubero- 
snin,  until  we  can  get  a  better  substitute  than  this  new 
Chinese  introductiou. — C.  B.  S.,  Jurseij. 


GERANIUM  HENDERSON II  x\S  A  BEDDING 

PLANT. 

In  Sir.  Beaton’s  late  critical  review  of  the  ilower-gardens 
at  Kew  and  the  Crj'stal  Balace,  he  states,  we  liave  not  yet  a 
ii'liilc  Geranium  of  the  Scarlet  section,  of  suflicieiit  merit  to 
share  a  campaign  willi  their  red  jacket  brethren  against  the 
numerous  invasions  to  which  the  modern  flower-garden  is 
constantly  exposed.  AVith  your  jiermission,  I  solicit  a  little 
space  in  your  valuable,  journal,  trusting  the  following  brief 
observations  may  not  bo  unacceptable  to  your  numerous 
readers. 

During  the  last  three  years,  I  have  enlisted  four  of  this 
pah:  faced  section,  all  of  which  had  superior  rccommenda-  , 
lions  as  tit  subjects  to  defend  the  position  they  should  be  ' 
called  upon  to  hold.  Now,  I  would  not  willingly  infringe 
upon  the  celestial  law  of  charity  so  far  as  to  injnro  the 
reputation  of  these  worthies ;  but,  as  we  all  have  a  imhlic  ' 
duty  to  perform,  I  am  bound  to  speak  the  truth ;  therefore, 
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with  this  object  in  view,  1  beg  to  publish  their  names,  viz., 
Houle  de  Neije,  Skelloiiii,  3fiss  IJ.  Field,  and  TIeudersonii. 
'I’lic  first  engagement  served  to  convince  me  that  1  should 
have  to  dismiss  three  of  them.  Boute  dc  Nci<je  would 
not  obey  orders  ;  SkeUonii  not  up  to  the  mark,  consequently 
blushed,  and  retired;  Aliss  E.  Field,  I  found  not  constituted 
for  the  position  I  designed  her  to  occupy,  but,  as  she  ap¬ 
peared  rather  a  fascinating  person,  I  assigned  her  a  i^ositiou 
in-doors,  which  1  think  will  be  more  congenial  to  lier  nature. 
The  only  hope  I  had  left  was  centered  in  Ilendersonii.  1 
found  some  traits  in  his  character  that  induced  me  to  retain 
him  ;  and  last  year  I  placed  him  with  the  commander-in¬ 
chief  to  defend  a  certain  position,  winch  he  did  so  well,  that 
1  felt  necessitated  to  jdace  him  in  the  same  again  this 
year.  I  am  happy  to  say  he  acquitted  himself  as  honourably 
as  he  did  the  preceding  one ;  he  was  always  at  his  post,  and 
he  appeared  vei’y  ambitious  to  equal,  if  not  to  excel,  the 
excellent  qualities  of  the  commander ;  but,  of  course,  he 
kept  him  under  his  thumb. 

As  I  have  spoken  a  word  in  bis  behalf,  I  must  also  point 
out  his  defects,  or  public  justice  will  not  be  satisfied.  In 
this  respect,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  he  is  like  his  neighbours, 
not  w’itliout  his  faults.  In  th%  first  place,  he  is  something 
of  an  epicure  in  his  w'ay  (if  we  can  call  this  a  fault).  I  feel 
persuaded  Harry  Moore  has  not  sutticient  ability  to  be 
cuisinier  to  him,  nor  do  I  think  he  requires  the  genius  of  a 
So3'er;  but,  in  order  to  make  him  assume  a  bold  front,  he 
must  be  provided  with  good,  plain  food.  I  may  also  men¬ 
tion  he  is  a  temperance  person  (I  do  not  mean  a  teetotaller). 
I  certainly  fancy  he  w’ants  a  new  suit,  as  his  dress,  when 
closely  examined,  presents  what  the  florist  would  term  rather 
a  narrow  flimsy  appearance ;  but  for  all  that,  at  a  little 
distance,  he  presents  a  very  creditable  front,  and,  under 
present  circumstances,  I  cannot  dismiss  him. —  S.  Arnev, 
Suliny  Grove. 


VERBENA  LAYERS.— ROSE  CUTTINGS. 

Having  noticed,  in  the  last  volume  of  The  Cottage 
Gardener  of  August  15,  No.  307,  Mr.  Beaton's  plan  for 
propagating  Verbenas,  I  beg  to  say,  I  have  now  tried  the 
plan  two  years,  and  have  succeeded  quite  well  with  those  I 
laid  down.  Some  I  propagated  from  cuttings,  to  see  which 
would  make  the  best  plants  by  the  time  I  had  them  housed ; 
but  I  find  those  from  layers  far  exceed  the  others.  I  think 
it  is  the  quickest  and  safest  plan  to  adopt,  because,  in  cuttings, 
you  cammt  always  depend  on  their  striking.  Also,  if  a 
person  has  not  much  room  to  store  a  sullicient  stock  of 
plants  away  for  the  spring,  he  can  lay  a  few  dozens,  or  w’hat 
I  he  can  conveniently  store  ;  then  he  will  have  good  plants  to 
i  take  cuttings  from  in  the  spring. 

Also,  in  the  same  volume,  October  3rd,  No.  314,  I  noticed 
Mr.  Beaton’s  plan  of  striking  Bose-cuttings.  I  set  to  work 
at  once;  I  inserted  some  soft  tiles  edgeways,  about  three 
inches  deep;  I  then  inserted  my  cuttings,  so  that  the  side  of 
the  cutting  came  against  the  tiles.  I  covered  them  over 
with  litter  of  straw,  to  protect  them  from  the  severity  of  the 
winter.  In  April,  I  had  them  uncovered,  and,  to  my  great 
satisfaction,  I  found  them  with  shoots  two-thirds-of-an-inch 
long.  I  have  them  now  three  feet  high,  good,  bushy  plants. 

I  recommend  those  who  have  not  tried  the  plan,  if  they 
j  want  to  get  some  good  training  Boses,  to  begin  at  once.' 
— J.  S. 


STORING  SCARLET  GERANIUMS. 

It  is  said,  ladies  like  their  own  way;  but  let  me  add,  gentle¬ 
men  do  not  difl'er  from  them  in  this.  I  have  found  the 
noblest  heart,  and  the  most  grovelling,  I  have  come  in  con¬ 
tact  Avith,  each  like  to  liave  its  own  Avay,  and  gardeners, 
certainly,  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  But  one  ought 
hardly  to  expect  such  a  difference  of  opinion  amongst  horti¬ 
cultural  leaders,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  about  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  common  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Avhich,  Avith  a  little 
mould  and  old  broken  dishes,  hundreds  of  old  Avomen  luiA’e 
grown  admirably ! 

Supposing  that  every  available  piece  of  Scarlet  Geranium 
that  can  be  spared,  up  to  the  middle  of  August,  avrs  struck 


in  the  ground  in  an  airy,  exposed  situation,  and  that  it 
is  desirable  to  pre.serve  the  old  plants  also  ;  noAv,  instead  of 
cutting  them  close  in,  before  being  placed  in  their  Avinter 
quarters,  as  I  have  frequently  seen  practised  iri  first-rate 
])lacos,  and  Avhere  the  greater  part  have  damped  off  in 
November  and  December,  I  Avould  not  alloAV,  if  possible,  the 
smallest  shoot  to  be  injured.  I  Avould  also  be  as  particular 
in  not  leaving  a  leaf  on  them  larger  than  a  shilling ;  and,  in 
jilace  of  potting  them,  I  irrcfer  forming  temporary  stages, 
shelves,  or,  you  may  call  tlnun  beds,  the  length  andAvidth,  of 
course,  ruled  by  circumstances.  I  use  wattled-hurdles  for 
the  bottoms  ;  any  piece  of  board,  four  to  six  inches  in  depth, 
will  do  for  the  sides  ;  and  by  nailing  a  few  narroAV  pieces  of 
Avood  across  Avill  keep  them  together ;  I  fill  them  with  a 
mixture  of  leaf-moxild  and  burnt  earth,  but  any  light  mould 
Avill  do.  The  principal  object  to  attend  to  is  to  guard  against 
damp  in  November  and  December.  I  give  them  no  Avater 
until  January,  and  then  very  sparingly.  If  anything  in  the 
shape  of  mould  appeal's  on  them,  I  dust  them  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  lime,  soot,  and  di'y  earth.  On  no  account  put  a 
knife  on  them  till  the  middle  or  end  of  March,  Avithout  you 
can  give  them  artificial  heat.  You  must  be  very  sparing  of 
Avater,  even  Avith  heat,  till  you  get  them  fairly  started. 

I  found,  one  year,  that  my  engagements  Avould  take  me 
aAvay  from  home  in  March  and  April,  and  the  weather  being 
very  fine  about  the  end  of  I’ebruai'}',  I  set  to  Avork,  and  had 
a  large  quantity  cut  to  iiieces,  and  replaced  in  as  comfortable 
quarters  as  I  could  Avish.  Arvay  I  Avent,  and  did  not  return 
till  three  Aveeks  afterAvards.  In  the  meantime  we  had  Avet, 
stormy,  and  snowj'  weather,  and,  to  make  matters  Averse, 
my  man  Avatered  the  Geraniums  without  giA'ing  them  fire- 
heat,  the  consequence  Avas,  I  lost,  at  least,  tAvo-thirds  of 
them — a  iiretty  practical  lesson  for  me. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  tie  the  old  Geraniums  up  in  moss, 
AA’ith  a  little  mould  enclosed,  and  to  hang  them  up  anvAvhere 
you  can  find  room,  Avhere  you  can  give  them  air  and  keep 
the  frost  from  them.  With  those  that  have  fire-heat  at 
command  it  is  a  very  different  affair  ;  but,  fire  or  no  fire,  I 
certainly  Avould  not  cut  them  doAvn  at  this  season.  Besides, 
if  treated  as  I  recommend,  they  take  up  less  room,  and 
produce  stronger  and  a  much  greater  quantity  of  cuttings 
in  the  spring. 

The  mildness  of  the  season  induces  me  to  send  you  the 
above,  being  in  the  belief  there  is  still  a  large  quantity  that 
arc  standing  out,  Avhich,  if  the  above  treatment  is  practised, 
can  be  secured  with  little  trouble  and  expense. — D.  Ferguson, 
Sloive,  Buckingham. 


SOWING  COUVE  TRONCHUDA. 

This  is  a  most  excellent  vegetable.  I  think  it  the  best  of 
the  Cabbage  tribe,  and  deserving  a  place  in  not  only  every 
gentleman’s,  but  in  every  ])oor  man’s,  garden,  if  planted  in 
the  proper  time.  In  all  seedsmen’s  lists  it  is  said — “  Sow  in 
August,  and  treat  as  CaulilloAvers  ;  ”  but,  for  my  OAvn  part,  I 
prefer  soAving  early  in  spring,  and  then,  about  the  latter  end 
of  October  or  beginning  of  November,  I  get  good  cab¬ 
bages.  As  the  frost  gets  stronger,  this  cabbage  gets 
SAA'cetcr,  and  the  size  of  the  leaf-ribs  )nake  it  stilt  more 
valuable,  as  they  do  not  Avaste  so  much  as  ordinary  cab¬ 
bages  do  in  boiling. 

It  may  be  served  up  in  tAvo  Avays,  boiled  as  a  common 
cabljage,  or  as  a  good  substitute  for  Sea  kale.  Cut  the 
cabbage,  and  then,  Avith  a  knife,  remove  all  the  leafy  part, 
and  leave  only  the  largo  ribs  of  the  leaf.  Boil,  and  serve 
I  up  as  Sea-kale,  and  very  feAV  people  Avould  knoAv  the  dif¬ 
ference,  a  fter  the  frost  has  been  on  it.  You  may  always  have 
it  three  Aveeks  or  a  month  before  you  can  Sea-kale. 

I  think  anything  that  comes  in  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
i  that  is  really  good,  is  most  valuable,  as  the  general  run  of 
j  vegetable*  is  getting  short  noAv;  and  this,  I  can  safelj'  say, 
is  a  really  good  vegetable,  having  groAvn  it  noAv  three  years. 

When  I  first  came  to  Norfolk,  I  Avent  to  see  several  gar¬ 
deners,  but  they  did  not  even  knoAv  Avhatit  Avas  like,  having 
only  seen  the  name  in  the  seed  lists.  I  have  sent  some  to 
table  in  the  early  part  of  November,  and  it  has  been 
remarked — “  What  beautiful  Sea-kale  ;  and  hoAV  early, 
too !  ”  Upon  being  told  it  Avas  not  Sea-kale,  the  guests 
said — “  It  is  even  better  than  the  real  Sea-kale.” 
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Those  who  sow  it  as  usually  directed  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  end,  as  it  has  come  in  at  the  time  when 
there  has  been  j)lenty  of  other  sorts,  and  at  that  season  of 
the  year  that  it  could  not  l>e  eaten  as  Sea-kale,  ns  having 
a  llavour  too  strong  of  the  cabbage. — S.  Taylor,  OxboroiKjh, 
NoTj'olk. 


TO  THE  VENT  INSECTS  CLIMBING  UP 
FRUIT-TREES. 

Let  a  piece  of  India-rubber  be  burnt  over  a  gallipot,  into 
j  which  it  will  gradually  drop,  in  the  condition  of  a  thick 
I  viscid  juice,  which  state  it  will  retain  for  any  length  of 
'  time.  Having  melted  the  India-rubber,  let  a  piece  of  cord, 

I  or  worsted,  be  smeared  with  it,  and  then  tied  several  times 
round  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Tlie  melted  substance  is  so 
vei’y  sticky,  that  the  insects  will  be  prevented,  and  generally 
ca2)tured  in  their  attempts  to  jDass  over  it.  About  three- 
pennyworth  of  India-rubber  is  sutRcient  for  the  protection 
of  twenty  ordinary-sized  fruit-trees. — C.  P.  C. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

GARDENING. 

IIOT-WATEP.  NOT  CIRCULATING. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  see  your  correspondent,  “  T.  D.,”  in  trouble 
about  his  hot- water  apiiaratus  (Cottage  Gardener,  p.  94). 
Having  been  in  the  same  dilemma  myself,  possibly  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  me  may  have  haj)2)ened  also  to  him.  In  taking 
to  pieces  the  pipes,  to  find  the  obstruction,  I  discovered  that 
in  caulking  the  joint  the  putty  had  been  actually  driven  in 
until  it  had  met,  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  going  by  it.  The 
pipe  had  to  be  cut  to  make  it  the  pro^jer  length,  consequently, 
the  bead  that  would  have  stopped  the  putty  was  cut  olf. — 
I.  S.  E.,  St  rood,” 

GROWING  CUCUMBERS  AND  MELONS  TOGETHER. 

“  I  have,  for  some  years,  been  a  not  unsuccessful  grower 
of  Cucumbers  and  Melons  in  dung-jiits,  but  1  have  always 
understood  that  the  two  jjlants  require  a  somewhat  different 
management,  namely,  that  the  moist  atmosphere  the  Cu¬ 
cumber  tlu’ives  and  delights  in,  would  be  injurious  to  the 
Melon  ;  and  it  has  been  considerations  of  tins  kind  that  have 
mainly  deterred  me  from  putting  up  a  span-roofed  house,  of 
moderate  dimensions,  for  the  growtii  of  both  under  one  roof, 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  heat,  atmospheric 
moisture,  and  so  forth. 

“  Now,  in  your  this  week’s  number,  you  say,  in  speaking  of 
the  span-roofed  house  described  by  your  correspondent,  ‘  A 
Beginner,’  ‘  such  a  house  would  be  the  very  jdace  for 
Cucumbers  and  Melons.’ 

“  Am  I,  then,  wrong  ?  and  will  IMelons  and  Cucumbers  do 
well  loyetk'ir? — that  is  (supposing  a  walk  down  the  middle), 
occuijying  the  opposite  sides  of  the  same  structure. — An 

OLD  yURSCRIBER.” 

[You  are  right  in  supposing  that  Cucumbers  and  Melons 
reciuire  a  little  dift'erence  in  treatment ;  but  that,  as  respects 
tlie  Melon,  is  chiefly  at  two  periods — first,  when  the  INIelon 
is  in  bloom  and  setting  ;  and  secondly,  when  it  is  swelling 
j  and  ripening  its  fruit.  In  the  article  referred  to,  one  end  is 
spoken  of  as  being  devoted  to  Cucumbers  ;  and  this  is  what 
we  would  recommend  you  to  do  ;  and  to  secure  unity  of  ex- 
I  pression  and  variety,  as  well  as  relative  fitness,  we  should 
I  keei)  one  end  to  (lucumbers,  and  one  to  Melons ;  and  it 
would  be  all  the  better  if  there  was  a  glass  division  between 
thcin.  Both  jfiants  can  then  easily  be  managed  upon  a 
trellis,  and  be  seen  from  below.  Both  will  require  very 
similar  treatment,  as  respects  temperature  and  atmospheric 
moisture — excejit  at  the  times  specified,  when  it  is  easy  to 
keep  the  atmos2)here  of  the  Melons  dry,  by  emjitying  tlie 
evaporating  pans,  Ac.  For  getting  perfect,  good-flavoured 
Melons,  we  lay  great  stress  on  having  even  the  surfaces  of 
j  the  soil  dry  as  the  fruit  approaches  maturity ;  but  if,  with 
I  pipes  beneath,  you  allowed  all  the  soil  to  become  dry,  that 
■  would  hurt  the  plants.  In  such  a  case  as  yours,  we  recom¬ 


mend  small  pipes,  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  soil,  or 
rather  to  the  drainage  below  it,  and  the  other  end  standing 
above  the  toji  of  the  soil;  and  in  these  pipes,  we  recommend 
pouring  in  the  requisite  quantity  of  water  to  keep  the  roots 
moist  enough  while  the  surface  soil  is  diy.  A  bit  of  sponge 
fastened  on  a  stick,  and  that  set  in  one  of  these  pipes,  with 
the  sponge  resting  on  the  bottom,  would  always  let  you 
know  the  state  of  moisture  at  the  bottom.  Small  earthen¬ 
ware  pipes  would  do.] 


HEATING  AND  GLAZING  A  GREENHOUSE. 

“  Being  about  to  erect  a  greenhouse  on  the  ridge  and 
furrow  system,  I  propose  to  ask  a  few  questions,  knowing, 
at  the  same  time, you  are  always  ready  to  give  all  the  inform¬ 
ation  you  possibly  can.  In  the  first  place,  I  must  describe 
to  you  the  situation. 

“  The  proposed  place  to  erect  the  greenhouse  is  an  open 
space,  bounded  on  tlie  west  side  by  a  greenhouse,  now 
standing,  with  a  back  shed  behind.  On  the  east  side  is  a 
billiard-room,  occupying  the  same  length  of  space  ;  the  north 
end  looks  into  the  farm-yard,  where,  at  present,  is  a  high 
wall ;  and  the  south  end  fronts  into  the  flower-garden,  parallel 
with  the  front  of  the  greenhouse  now  standing.  The  length, 
from  north  to  south,  is  twenty-seven  feet  in  width ;  from  east 
to  west,  eighteen  feet ;  the  height  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  is 
twelve  feet,  and  the  height  under  the  furrow  about  nine 
feet.  The  end  looking  into  the  farm-yard  is  to  be  glazed 
with  Hartley’s  Patent  rough  plate  glass,  paying  attention  to 
ventilation.  It  is  pi'oposed  to  have  a  shelf  two  feet  wide  at 
tlie  north  end,  and  a  jiathway  all  round,  three  feet  wide  with 
a  stage  in  the  centre.  It  is  to  bo  heated  on  the  hot-water 
system,  by  running  the  pipes  round  at  the  foot  of  the  stage  ; 
the  flue  from  the  boiler  will  run  across  the  north  end,  under 
the  pathway.  Whether  would  you  advise,  two  rows  of  3-inch 
pities,  or  one  row  of  4-inch,  to  command  a  heat  of  from 
to  00“  in  severe  weather  ?  Likewise,  whether  would  you 
advise  glazing  the  roof  with  Hartley’s  Patent  rough  jilate,  or 
clear  sheet  ? — T.  S.” 

[We  would  rather  have  the  double  row  of  3-inch  pipes,  or 
even  of  4  inch.  The  first  expense  will  often  save  a  deal  of 
trouble  afterwards.  We  would  prefer  Hartley’s  Patent  for 
the  roof,  though  rough  plate,  and  also  sheet  will  do  ;  but  the 
first  is  the  best  of  the  kind;  that  needs  no  shading,  and 
admits  enough  of  light.  Any  shaded  or  rough  glass  would 
do  for  the  north  end.  We  presume  the  object  is  to  keep  out 
the  view  of  the  farm-yard.  We  wish  you  much  joy  of  the 
house,  and  you  seem  to  have  thought  of  everything  right. 
We  presume,  that  the  south  side  will  be  crown  glass  in  front, 
to  enable  you  to  see  and  be  seen  from  the  flower-garden. 
We  paid  a  hasty  visit  to  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  this 
summer.  The  present  new  houses  are  built  in  the  form  of 
a  square,  or  nearly  so — enclosing  an  open  court  in  the 
centre — where  stock-holes,  pits,  and  frames,  and  reserve 
ground  are  situated.  As  the  glass  on  the  sides  of  the 
houses  next  this  square  is  all  rough  plate,  a  stranger  might 
take  the  round  of  these  houses,  and  never  know  of  this  use¬ 
ful  interior  court,  so  completely  is  it  concealed.] 


WINTERING  GERANIUMS.— SIDES  OF  AN  ICE¬ 
HOUSE. 

“  I  have  an  offer  of  2000  Tom  Tluimls,  and  having  seen 
Mr.  Beaton’s  account  of  saving  them,  in  last  week’s  paper, 
I  am  anxious  to  try  the  plan;  biit  he  does  not  say  what 
heat  the  cellar  should  be,  and  if  they  should  be  keyit  in  the 
dark,  or  if  a  warm  shed  would  do.  I  can  do  either.  I  also 
‘  want  your  advice  on  the  following: — I  have  a  small  place, 
with  jilenty  of  light,  facing  the  south,  boarded,  and  well 
covered.  I  thought  of  putting  the  bedding-out  plants  which 
I  have  taken  nji  into  it.  I  can  keep  it  wann  by  two  means, 

'  gas,  or  hot-water;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  a  large  boiler  out- 
I  side,  with  a  tap  coming  into  the  jilace;  I  could  unscrew  the 
tap,  and  put  on  any  required  length  of  inch  piping,  or  even 
three-inch.  'The  gas  is  laid  on.  Which  would  you  prefer  ? 
and  do  you  think  the  place  would  do  for  the  purpose  ?  It 
is  a  washing-up  place  for  glass  and  china  in  the  summer. 

;  “  ’The  next  query  is  ns  follows  : — I  erected,  dining  the 

frost  of  this  year,  an  Ice-house;  it  is  eighteen  feet  long,  and 
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twelve  feet  deep,  and  is  vaulted  top  and  bottom  ;  the  door  is 
at  one  end.  It  Ims  two  lobbies  before  tlie  double  door  of 
the  liouse  is  opened  ;  the  walls  are  a  brick-and-a-balf  thick, 
in  cement;  between  the  two  walls,  they  being  double,  except 
the  top,  I  placed  in  a  lot  of  hofj  earth,  tliat  had  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  action  of  the  sea;  my  motive  was,  tliat,  it  being  1 
an  atiscptic,  and,  as  you  recommend  ice  to  be  kept  as  warm  | 
and  dry  as  possible,  I  thought  it  a  good  plan.  Have  I  done  ! 
wrong?  Ought  I  to  have  left  the  space  free  between  the  | 
two  walls  ?  The  thickness  of  clay,  well  puddled  over  the  i 
arch,  is  about  two  feet.  Is  that  enough  ?  I  ask  this,  as  it  i 
has  not  answered  so  well  as  I  expected;  although  I  have  but  | 
Icwt.  of  ice  left  this  year;  next  year  I  shall  want  it  to  last  ■ 
better. — G.  W.” 

[Mr.  Beaton  will  probably  be  reverting  to  the  subject.  , 
See  what  Mr.  Fish  also  says  in  a  late  number.  Any  place 
will  do  for  the  Geraniums,  where  you  can  maintain  dry-  | 
ness,  and  exclude  frost— from  35*'  to  4.’)0  would  do  well; 
and,  provided  these  conditions  are  secured,  the  more  light 
you  have  the  better,  1 

Your  washing-up  place  will  do  nicely  for  the  purpose  ;  j 
and,  as  you  have  hot-water,  we  would  advise  screwing  on  ; 
two  or  three-inch  pipes  forthwith.  These  are  just  the  places  ' 
which  ought  to  be  made  the  most  of.  Of  course,  you  will 
secure  means  for  giving  fresh  air.  { 

We  have  not  tried  bog  earth  as  you  have  done,  and  steeped 
in  sea-water,  between  the  walls  of  an  ice-house.  We  should  I 
prefer  that  the  space  had  been  empty;  but  we  should  like 
the  opinion  of  others.  Have  you  secured  a  drain  with  a 
trap  in  the  bottom  of  yoirr  well?  Two  feet  will  not  be  \ 
enough  over  the  top,  unless  you  cover  it  with  litter  or  vege¬ 
tation  in  a  rank  state.]  i 


CHEABEST  MODE  OF  WARMING  A  GREENHOUSE.  ' 

“  Will  you  please  inform  me  the  best  and  cheapest  mode  j 
to  warm  a  greenhouse,  eighteen  feet  long,  seven  feet  deep,  ! 
and  about  eight  feet  high.  I  do  not  want  to  build  a  lire-  j 
place,  but  merely  something  to  keep  out  the  frost.  I  have  j 
been  recommended  one  of  Joyce’s  stoves,  with  patent  fuel  ; 
also  to  fill  one  or  two  large  stone  bottles  with  hot-water. 
Which,  or  what,  do  you  advise  ? — T.  I.  F.” 

[A  small,  brick  stove,  similar  to  those  used  by  Mr.  Rivers 
and  also  as  used  by  Mr.  Lane,  in  his  long  hanging-house, 
would  suit  you;  but  you  must  have  an  opening  for  the 
smoke  to  go  out  through  the  wall,  with  a  funnel  or  fine, 
shorter  or  longer,  as  convenient. 

If  you  use  an  iron  one,  get  one  with  the  outside  iron — a 
good  space  from  the  fire — and  depend  upon  no  stove  that 
has  not  a  funnel  or  chimney^  of  some  sort  to  take  out  the 
smoke.  Did  you  not  object  to  a  stock-hole  and  furnace  out¬ 
side,  we  would  recommend  a  small  flue  underneath  your 
floor. 

If  you  can  lay  on  gas,  you  might  heat  a  small  tin,  or 
copper  boiler,  and  from  that  take  tin  or  galvanised  iron 
pipes.  The  large  water  bottles  would  do,  if  you  had  plenty 
of  them,  but  ^tbey  would  be  troublesome,  unless  you  also 
covered  your  House.] 


TROBCEOLUM  MACROBHYLLUM.— FICARIA  VERNA, 
AND  MANDEYILLEA  SUAVEOLENS  BRUNING. 

“  Tropccolmn  macrophyllum,  mentioned  by  “  B.  G.”  in  No.  ; 
300  of  The  Cottage  Gardeneh,  is  not  put  down  in  any  i 
nurseryman’s  list  of  bulbs,  nor  in  The  Cottage  Gardeners’ 
Dictionary.  Does  it  go  by  any  other  name  ?  ; 

“  Ficaria  verna.  When  should  this  be  plairted?  andw'here  : 
likely  to  be  procured  ? 

“  Should  Alandcviltca  suaveolvns  be  cut  dow'n  to  the  ground 
every  season,  in  a  conservatory  ? — Annie.”  j 

[The  Tropaiolum  niacrophyllnm  is  T.  pentaphyllum,  several 
times  highly  recommended  by  Mr.  Fish.  We  thought,  at 
the  time,  that  our  correspondent  had  made  a  mistake.  i 

Ficaria  verna  may  be  planted  in  the  autumn,  or  just  as 
it  begins  to  peep  through  the  ground  in  spring,  then  lift  the  ' 
tubers  carefully.  It  is  best  under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  is  ! 
generally  found  most  plentifully  on  shady  hedge-banks. 
MandeviUca  should  not  be  cut  down;  but  the  young  shoots 


should  be  pruned  back  to  within  a  few  buds  of  the  older 
wood.  See  a  notice,  some  time  ago,  of  the  plant  at  Stock- 
wood,  by  IMr.  Fish.  The  plant  consists  of  one  long  shoot, 
some  forty  feet  in  length,  or  so,  is  trained  longitudinally 
along  the  house,  and  spurs  are  placed  some  eight  or  twelve 
inches  apart,  and  from  these  there  is  a  dense  mass  of  white 
blossoms  every  year.  The  plant  is  pruned  in  much  the 
same  as  a  Vine,  and  w’ashed,  to  keep  it  clean  every  winter. 
There  can  be  no  (xnestion  that  that  is  a  capital  plan.] 


HARDINESS  OF  GLADIOLI. 

“  As  it  seems  to  me  that  all  the  gardening  books  are  very 
much  at  fault  on  the  above-mentioned  matter,  I  wish  to  add 
my  experience  to  that  of  your  “  Eton  College  ”  correspondent, 
in  this  week’s  number.  I  have  tried  these  corms  for  two 
years  running,  entirely  withont  success.  In  1853 -I,  I  planted 
in  the  open  border,  and  in  pots  under  cold  frame;  and  in 
1854-5,  in  pots  under  cold  frame,  and  in  pots  set  on  shelves  , 
in  a  tolerable  stable,  kept  dry  until  the  end  of  Februai-y  ; 
and  in  every  instance  the  corms  rotted  without  starting.  ^ 
The  kinds  planted  were,  Cardinalis,  Floribundus,  Ganda-  ' 
vensis,  Bsittacinus,  Viridarium,  Queen  Victoria,  and  some  ' 
others.  Y'our  recommendation,  neither  to  plant  separately 
nor  to  disturb  the  patches  of  bulbs,  unfortunately,  avail 
nothing  to  the  amateur,  who  is  compelled  to  buy  in  a  sepa^ 
rated  and  dried  condition. — A.  C.,  Chelmsford." 

[Buy  al]  the  kinds  in  the  market,  at  the  end  of  October, 
and  plant  thi'ee  bulbs  of  eacli  kind  in  C  inch  or  Srl-jrots, 
and  in  light,  sandy  loam  ;  give  no  water  till  the  leaves  are 
an  inch  long,  in  a  cold  frame  ;  when  the  pots  are  full  of 
roots,  in  April  plant  the  balls  entire,  where  you  intend  the 
bed  to  be  ;  let  the  top  of  the  ball  be  two  inches  below  the  : 
surface,  and  never  disturb  them  after  that :  nor  let  much  , 
frost  nor  too  much  wet  get  to  them.]  i 


BELGIAN  DAISIES. 

“I  wish- to  obtain  a  few  really  practical  directions  for 
growing  these  plants  strongly, rvith  large  foliage  and  flowers; 
the  new  hybrids  appear  to  be  much  more  tender  than  the  i 
old  varieties,  and  very  liable  to  damp  off,  either  potted  or  in 
the  open  ground. — A.  C.” 

[To  grow  Belgian  Daisies,  you  want  a  dry,  warm  situa¬ 
tion,  very  rich,  light  soil,  an  open,  airy  situation,  pa¬ 
tience,  good  temper,  and  plenty  of  watering  pots  in 
summer,  and  sufficient  leisure  time  to  look  strictly  after 
them.  The  reason  why  Belgian  Daisies,  and  all  other 
Daisies,  do  so  badly  with  some  people  is  this — as  soon  as  the 
Daisies  are  out  of  bloom  they  are  allowed  to  take  their 
chance  for  the  rest  of  the  season ;  but,  being  a  highly  arti¬ 
ficial  flower,  so  to  speak,  the  Daisies  ought  to  have  as  much 
care  and  attention,  all  the  year  round,  as  florists’  Auriculas, 
Anemones,  Binks  and  Tulips.  Our  single  Daisies  love  to 
creep  along  the  surface,  and  to  be  well  mulched  in  a  living  ■ 
mantle  of  lawm  grasses.  We  turn  tliem  double,  make  them  ! 
tender,  then  expose  them  on  a  burning,  bare  surface  all  the  | 
year  round,  and  they  soon  “  go  for  it.”  From  the  first  day  | 
in  May,  till  the  last  in  August,  a  row,  or  a  bed  of  Daisies,  i 
ought  to  have  a  good  watering  just  four  times  a  week,  or  six 
times  in  very  dry  weather,  and  the  soil  to  be  stirred  about  , 
them  once  in  ten  days,  at  least ;  but  a  better  rule  would  be,  ' 
“  to  stir  up  the  Daisies  ”  every  time  the  grass  was  cut.] 


WINTERING  YOUNG  BELARGONIUMS.— GRASS  IN 
THE  SHADE.— BOMBONES.  I 

“  Istly,  Of  my  young  Belargoniums  rooted  at  the  end  of 
summer;  generally,  three-fourths  of  the  number  die  off  from 
November  to  January.  They  are  Avell-rooted,  in  CO-sized  ^ 
pots,  and  carefully  watered ;  but  they  have  no  sun  for  about 
forty  days  in  the  depth  of  winter,  although  it  shines  on  the 
roof  of  the  greenhouse,  and  I  do  not  light  a  fire  unless  it  is  i 
a  frost.  Sometimes  the  thermometer  is  inside.  The 
plants  mostly  go  black  from  the  root  up  the  stem. 

2ndly,  Which  is  the  best  Grass  to  sow  for  borders  where 
there  is  not  much  sun  in  winter,  and  which  does  not  require  j 
much  cutting  in  summer  ? 
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:Jrdly,  Ileqnirecl,  the  names  of  a  few  Tompoue  Chrysaii- 
thenuuns — the  eurliesi,  and  ecpial  to  Sncrainciito. — J.  E.” 

[Your’s  is  a  liopeless  task,  trying  to  winter  young'l’elar- 
goniiuns  in  a  greenhouse  where  tlie  sun  never  shines  for 
forty  days  in  winter.  Sucli  a  house  is  not  suited  for  soft 
plants  of  any  kind ;  in  winter  only  for  Oranges,  Myrtles, 
and  other  hardy  plants  of  the  woody  kinds.  Tlie  roots  of 
your  young  relargoniums  perish  with  cold  and  damp,  and 
the  stems  go  black  in  consequence.  00-pots  are  the  w'orst 
kind  you  could  use  in  this  house — 32  or  24-pots,  and  twelve 
plants  in  one  pot,  on  the  store  principle,  would  or  ought 
to  do  better — as  with  them,  one  watering  a  month  wmuld 
keep  the  plants  alive  in  winter,  and  the  end  of  February  would 
be  time  enough  to  single  pot  them.  We  are  obliged  to  water 
the  00  pots  so  often  that  Salvias  or  Lobelias  w'ould  suffer 
from  it  sooner  or  later. 

A  short,  tine  grass,  that  would  grow  or  keep  green  in 
winter  where  the  sun  never  reached  it,  and  which  would  not 
require  to  be  often  cut  in  summer,  is — like  the  evergreen 
climbing  Rose,  to  bloom  all  the  season,  witli  a  highly-scented 
and  high  coloxired  dow'er — yet  to  be  discovered,  or  made  on 
purpose  ;  but  a  garden  that  wmuld  grow  everything  but 
weeds  is  a  still  greater  want  in  these  hard  times. 

Y''ou  are  too  extravagant  by  one-half.  Where  do  you 
suppose  it  possible  to  manufacture  Pompoues  to  be  as  early 
and  as  good  as  Sacramento  i  which  is  the  best  yellow  Porn- 
pone,  but  not  the  best  for  all  purposes,  for  all  that.  Lower 
your  desires,  and  we  shall  delight  you  on  this  subject  very 
shortly.] 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 


Birminguam.  nth  to  14th  of  December.  Sec.,  .T.  Morgan,  jun,.  Esq. 
Entries  close  November  10th. 

Durham  and  North  Yorkshire,  at  Darlington,  6th  and  7th  of  De¬ 
cember.  Sec,,  J.  Hodgson,  Esq.  Entries  close  November  igth. 

Nottinghamshire,  at  Souchw’ell,  igth  and  20th  of  December.  Sec 
R.  Hawksley,  jun..  Esq.,  Southwell.  Entries  close  November  20th. 

South  Durham  and  North  Riding  or  Yorkshire.  At  Darlington, 
December  6th  and  7th.  Sec.  .Tno.  Hodgson. 

Taunton  and  Somerset.  Nov.  23rd  and  24th.  Sec.  VYm.  Buncombe, 
Esq.,  Taunton.  Entries  close  November  3rd. 

Vale  of  Aylesbury.  January  2nd  and  3rd.  Secs.  J.  D.  Muddiraan, 
and  Jas.  Allen.  Entries  close  December  20th. 

N.B. — Secretaries  unit  ublij'e  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


CHANCES  AGAINST  IVINNING. 

As  I  looked  out  of  my  wdndow,  during  tlie  heavy  rain  on 
Thursday  last,  I  saw  a  child,  a  girl,  about  eiglit  years  of  age, 
glorying  in  the  pelting  shower,  because  she  carried  over  her 
head  that  which  had  once  been  a  parasol,  but  wqis  now  the 
wreck  of  one.  I  then  saw  a  man  go  past  clad  in  India- 
rubber  vestments,  wearing  overshoes,  and  carrying  a  riglit 
good  umbrella,  yet  his  countenance  spoke  nought  Imt  dis¬ 
content;  and  1  said  to  myself — An  illustration  of  exhibitors 
at  Birmingham.  A  poor  man  wdll  show  a  pen  of  fowls  that 
has  cost  him  labour,  and  the  sweat  of  his  brow — that  has 
been  in  his  thoughts  early  and  late,  and  a  simple  com¬ 
mendation  will  be  to  him  the  yiarasol  of  the  child.  Another 
will  show'  birds,  about  which  he  know'S  little,  save  that  tliey 
are  his  own,  and  although  he  may  get  a  second,  perhaps  a 
first,  prize,  yet,  because  he  misses  the  cup,  he  wdll  bo  dis¬ 
contented.  The  loss  of  the  cup  to  him  wdll  be  the  rain. 

It  is  said  that  soldiers  go  into  action  with  a  firm  belief 
that  they  will  come  out  untouched,  because  only  three  per 
cent,  are  killed,  and  only  seven  yier  cent,  wounded  on  an 
average,  and  they  take  it  for  granted  they  will  not  be  of 
the  number.  Citizens  remain  in  a  city  where  there  is  the 
plague,  on  the  same  calculation. 

AMw,  I  think  it  will  save  much  anxiety  to  many,  if  they 
wdll  make  a  calculation  about  the  numbers  of  exhibitors  in 
each  class  at  Birmingham.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have 
nearly  two  hundred  entries  in  a  class.  There  are  but  three 
prizes.  Let  each  exhibitor  make  up  his  mind  he  will  not  be 
one  ot  the  three,  and  if  he  is  defeated  ho  will  not  be  vexed ; 


and  if  successful  he  will  be  the  more  pleased.  Let  all 
recollect  how  closely  a  pen  must  be  scanned  to  be  success¬ 
ful  among  so  many,  and  it  may  be  balm  to  a  wounded  spirit, 
in  some  instances. — Senex. 


BEDFOIID  ANNUAL  POULTRY  EXHIBITION,  j 

On  "Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  7th  and  8th  of  No-  I 
vember,  this  exhibition  of  Poultry  Avas  held  in  the  Corn  ' 
Exchange,  High-street,  Bedford.  The  building  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  very  suitable  for  the  purpose,  being  both  Avell 
ventilated,  and  enjoying  a  perfect  distribution  of  light  j 
throughout  the  Avhole.  The  exhibition  coops  here  used  | 
Avere  the  newly-invented  and  “  Registered  Poultry  Pen  ”  of 
Mr.  .Joseph  Cooke,  of  Colchester.  They  appear  very  Avell 
designed  for  showing  the  poultry  distinctly,  and  not  a  single 
inch  of  room  is  Avasted ;  therefore,  in  a  confined  space, 
they  possess  many  advantages  over  those  Ave  are  accustomed 
to  meet  Aidth.  They  are  “hired  out”  by  the  inventor  at 
half-a-crowm  each. 

The  Bedford  entries  very  considerably  exceeded  four 
hundred  pens,  the  fowls  being  the  property  of  most  of  our 
reputed  breeders,  and,  had  it  not  been  from  a  misunder¬ 
standing  betAveen  the  exhibitors  and  managing  committee, 
there  Avould  have  been  few  show's  of  this  season  more  truly 
promising  of  success.  It  appears,  that  at  the  first  notice  of 
holding  this  year’s  show,  an  announcement  Avas  jninted, 
stating  all  the  fowls  must  be  at  the  show  the  day  before  the 
exhibition  opened  to  the  public;  afterAvards,  it  Avas  notified, 
on  the  “  entry  papers,”  that  all  foAvls  must  arrive  on  the  5th 
of  November,  being  the  Monday.  This  left  Tuesday  for 
the  awarding  of  the  premiums,  and  the  shoAV  opened  to  the 
public  (as  originally  announced)  on  the  "Wednesday. 

HoAvever  this  may  be,  as  the  sequel  proves,  the  discre¬ 
pancy  caused  a  great  multiplicity  of  “  too  late  ”  arrivals  ;  and, 
by  singular  misfortune,  most  of  these  Avere  from  breeders 
Avhose  repute  in  the  leading  varieties  is  everyAvhere  notorious 
among  our  poultry  amateurs.  Among  the  paidies  Avhose 
foAvls  were  thus  excluded  from  competition  altogether,  and, 
therefore,  from  even  the  most  remote  chance  of  prize¬ 
taking,  Ave  especially  noticed  the  names  of  Messrs.  Plum¬ 
mer,  Botham,  Fellowes,  Potter,  and  Buncombe.  No  doubt, 
others  equally  deserving  Avere  similarly  situated,  though  un- 
knoAvn  to  our  reporter.  Suffice  it,  then,  to  say,  more  than, 
eiplity  2^ens  were  thus  excluded  of  foAvls  that  have,  on  most 
occasions,  rarely  failed  to  fulfil  the  hopes  of  their  OAvners. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Edivard  Hewitt,  of  Spai’k  Brook,  near 
Birmingham,  Avho  officiated  as  sole  judge,  Avas  in  w’aiting  at 
half-past  seven  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  iust.,  to  com¬ 
mence  his  onerous  duties.  About  this  time  the  misunder¬ 
standing  Avas  discovered,  and,  therefore,  from  a  desire  to 
meet  the  Avishes  of  the  committee,  and  afford  every  possible 
chance  for  the  arrival  of  iioultry,  that  gentleman  kindly 
consented  to  delay  his  adjudications  until  after  the  arrival 
of  the  tAvo  post  meridian  trains.  From  this  cause,  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  thankless  labour  Ava.s  not  arrived  at  until  a 
late  hour;  Ave  had  almost  said  an  early  one. 

'^Ve,  ourselves,  very  deeply  regret  that  anything  so  likely 
to  produce  ill-feeling  should  have  arisen ;  and  the  vexation 
Avas  much  heightened,  in  many  instances,  by  the  obvious 
superiority  of  numerous  pens  bearing  the  ill-fated  card,  ' 
“  too  late,”  over  those  closely  adjoining,  Avhicb,  by  the  mis-  I 
chance  thus  offered,  gloried  in  the  honours  of  the  day.  | 

It  is  certainly  the  interest  of  all  Poultry  ShoAv  Committees 
to  pay  especial  regard  that  their  printed  rules  are  not  open  ! 
to  any  possible  misconccjjiion,  and  Ave  unfeignedly  hope,  the  . 
dilemma  of  the  Bedford  committee  Avill  act  as  a  direct  and 
sufficient  Avarning  to  projectors  of  such  iniblic  exhibitions  i 
to  carefully  avoid  any  repetition  elseAvhcre. 

For  the  reasons  above  hinted,  our  folloAving  remarks  are 
intended  to  apply,  acneraUy,  to  both  the  successful  and  dis¬ 
qualified  pens;  for  it  Avould  be  unjust  to  mark,  individually, 
Avith  undue  praise,  pens  of  poultry  Avhose  success  rested 
entirely  on  the  disqualifications  arising  from  the  delay  of 
arrival  only  of  their  opponents.  Throughout  the  Avholo  , 
collection  there  Avas  scarcely  an  indifferent  pen  to  be  met 
Avith ;  many  of  the  adults  Avere  naturally  deep  in  the  i 
autumnal  moult,  so  general  at  this  season  ;  but  not  a  few  of  . 
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tlip  chicken  wei'O  in  the  liighest  condition  possible.  As  is  of 
lute  almost  invariably  the  case,  the  Cuchins  did  not  appear 
as  advantageously  as  in  former  years  ;  on  the  other  liand, 
the  Spanish,  Ilamhuiphs,  iJor/cinr/s,  Game,  of  all  colours,  and 
Polands,  were  vefy  good.  The  ,'dehrif}ht.  Pantams  were  a 
poor  muster  for  numhers,  and  though  one  or  two  good  fowls 
were  shown  of  this  variety,  the  bulk  were  decidedly  very  in¬ 
different  specimens.  The  Game  were  very  superior;  the 
I  Turkeys  good ;  the  Ayleshury  Ducks  were  unexceptionable, 

I  and  the  Rouens  much  better  than  usual.  The  greatest 
curiosity  of  the  show  was  in  the  “  extra  class  ”  for  Piyeons, 
being  a  pair  of  birds,  called  Wonya  Wouya,  from  Airstralia. 
They  were  very  beautiful,  in  tirst-rate  plumage,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  large,  the  markings  quite  different  to  anything 
hitherto  exhibited.  AVe  were  told  they  had  bred  in  England, 
and  that  they  and  their  pair  of  young  ones  were  the  only 
birds  of  this  kind  known  to  be  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Class  1. — Dorking. — Birds  exceeding  one  year  old. —  II.  First,  Kev. 
•Tames  Boys,  Biddcnden,  Cranhrook.  12.  Second,  Wrs.  FooUes,  tVliite- 
chnrch,  Blandford.  Highly  Commended. — /.  Sir  Williamson  Booth, 
Bart.,  Woodbury  Hall,  Potton.  10.  George  McCann,  Graham  House, 
Blalvern.  13.  James  Frost,  Parham,  near  Woodbridge.  IG.  Joseph 
Allison,  Friar’s  Place,  Acton.  (.\  superior  class.) 

Class  2. — Dorking. — Chicken  of  IS.’iS. — IQ.  Cup. — Rev.  .Tames  Boys, 
Biddenden,  Cr.anbrook.  23.  Second,  W.  Belcher,  Abingdon.  Highly 
Commended. — 2.  W.  K.  Breavington,  Vicarage  Farm,  Ilounslow.  5. 
Miss  Steele  Perkins,  Sutton  Coldfield,  near  Birmingham.  11.  Sir 
Williamson  Booth,  Bart.,  Woodbury  Park,  Potton.  H.  Countess 
Sandwich,  Hinchinbrook,  Huntingdoiis  33.  Kev.  Frederick  Thursby, 
Abington  Rectory,  Northampton.  31.  Robert  Coder,  The  Beeches, 
Crawley.  37.  William  Wright,  West  Bank,  Widnes,  near  Warrington. 
Commended. — 4.  Edw'ard  H.  Strange,  Ampthill.  7-  Daniel  Harrison, 
Singleton  Park,  Kendal.  20.  Rev,  George  Hustler,  Appleton,  Tad- 
caster.  21.  Mrs.  Fookes,  Whitechurch,  Blandford.  23.  J.ames  Frost, 
Parham,  near  Woodbridge.  43.  Joseph  Smith,  Henley-in-Arden.  (An 
unusually  good  class.) 

Class  3. — Dorking. — Cock,  any  age. — 6.  First,  Rev.  James  Boys, 
Biddenden,  Cranhrook.  Highly  Commended. — 4.  W.  H.  Denison, 
Hardwicke  Cottage,  Woburn. 

Class  4. — Dorking.— Hen,  any  age. — 14.  First,  William  Wright, 
West  Bank,  Widnes,  near  Warrington.  Highly  Commended.  — G. 
William  Taylor,  Ampthill.  Commended. — 8,  W.  H.  Denison,  Hard¬ 
wicke  Cottage,  Woburn.  12.  Robert  Coder,  The  Beechen,  Crawley. 

class  5. — Spanish.  — Exceeding  one  ye.ar  old. --5.  First,  Edward 
Simons,  Birmingham.  II.  Second,  William  Sanders,  Egypt  Cottage, 
Cowes.  Highly  Commended. — 7-  G-  C.  Adkins,  West  House,  Edg- 
baston,  Birmingham.  Commended. — 4.  William  Taylor,  Ampthill. 

Class  G. — Spanish. — Chicken  of  1855. — 5.  First,  John  R.  Rodbard, 
Aldwick  Court,  Cangford,  near  Bristol.  10.  Second,  Matthew  Ridgway, 
Dewsbury.  Highly  Commended. — 1.  Edward  H.  Strange,  Ampthill. 
l6.  .Toseph  Allison,  Friar’s  Place,  Acton.  Commended. — 6.  William 
Taylor,  Ampthill.  7-  Edward  Simons,  Birmingham.  20.  William 
Sanders,  Egypt  Cottage,  Cowes.  (A  very  meritorious  class.) 

Class  7- — Spanish. — Cock,  of  any  age. — 2.  First,  John  R.  Rodbard, 
Aldwick  Court,  Cangford,  near  Bristol.  Commended. — 1.  W.  K.  Brea¬ 
vington,  Vicarage  Farm,  Hounslow. 

Class  8. — Game  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds). — Exceeding  one 
year  old.— 7.  First,  William  Dawson,  Selby  Oak.  6.  Second,  John  R. 
Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court,  Cangford,  near  Bristol.  Highly  Commended. 
— 2.  Theed  William  Pcarse,  Bromham  Road,  Bedford.  4.  Edward  H. 
Strange,  Ampthill.  13.  James  Howard,  Bedford.  Commended. — 8, 
G.  C.  Adkins,  West  House,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

Class  Q. — Game  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds). — Chicken  of  1855. — 
10.  First,  William  Dawson,  Selby  Oak.  1.  Second,  Theed  William 
Pcarse,  Bromham  Road,  Bedford.  Highly  Commended. — G.  M^illiam 
Kingston,  St.  Mary’s,  Bedford.  11.  James  Brown,  Hop  Pole  Inn,  Bir¬ 
mingham.  15.  John  Percival,  Clent  Villa,  Harborne,  near  Birmingham. 
Commended. — IQ.  James  Howard,  Bedford.  (A  very  good  class.) 

Class  lO. — Game  (Any  other  variety). — Exceeding  one  year  old.— 6. 
First,  Edward  Farmer,  Greet,  Spark  Brook,  Birmingham.  1.  Second, 
Theed  William  Pearse,  Bromham  Road,  Bedford.  (Duckwing.)  Highly 
Commended. — 7-  John  Mead,  Aylesbury.  (White.)  Commended,— 4. 
Edward  H.  Strange,  Ampthill.  (Duckwing.) 

Class  II. — Game  (Any  other  variety). — Chicken  of  1855.— Q.  First, 
John  Wright,  Holland  Hall,  Ashbourne.  (Duckwing.)  5.  Second, 
Edward,  H.  Strange,  Ampthill.  (Duckwing.)  Highly  Commended. — 
2.  Theed  William  Pearse,  Bromham  Road,  Bedford.  (Duckwing  ) 
Commanded, — 1.  T.  H.  D.  B.ayly,  Ickvvell  House,  Biggleswade.  (Pile 
Game.) 

Class  12. — Game. — Cock,  any  age  or  colour. — G.  First,  James  Howard, 
Bedford.  Highly  Commended.— 4.  Daniel  Harrison,  Singleton  Park. 
Kendal.  (Black.)  Commended.— 5.  John  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court, 
IjRngford,  near  Bristol,  (Duckwing.)  All  the  Game  classes  good. 

Class  13. — Cochin-China  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).  —  Exceeding  one 
year  old. — 3.  First,  James  Ivall,  QG,  Camden  Road  Villas.  2.  Second, 
Harry  Tomlinson,  Balsall  Heath  Road,  Birmingham.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended, — 1.  Rev.  Edmund  Luce,  Amersham. 

Class  14. — Cochin-China  (Cinnamon  and  Buff). — Chicken  of  1855. 
— 1.  First,  James  Ivall,  qG,  Camden  Road  Villas.  2.  Second,  Mrs. 
Fookes,  Whitechurch,  Blandford. 


Class  15.— Cochin-China  (Any  other  colour).— Exceeding  one  year 
old. — 8.  First,  G.  C.  Adkins,  West  House,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
(Partridge.)  G.  Second,  Robert  Chase,  Moseley  Road,  Birmingham. 
(White.) 

Class  IG. — CocuiN-CniN.v  (Any  other  colour). — Chicken  of  1855. — 

7.  First,  Thomas  Bridget,  Croydon.  3.  Second,  John  R.  Rodbard, 
Aldwick  Court,  Langford,  near  Bristol.  Highly  Commended. — 8.  John 
K.  Fowler,  Prcbendal  Farm,  Aylesbury.  (White.)  Commended. — 5,  I 
Robert  Chase,  Moseley  Road,  Birmingham.  (Very  good  class.) 

Class  17.  —  Cochin-China. — Cock,  anv  age  or  colour. —  1.  First, 
Robert  Chase,  Moseley  Road,  Birmingham. 

Class  ig.— Brahma  PooTRA.— Chicken  of  1835.— 11.  First,  I.  F. 
Chater,  Haverhill.  8.  Second,  Arthur  Allison,  Friar’s  Place,  Acton. 
Highly  Commended. — I.  W.  K.  Breavington,  Vicarage  Farm,  Houns¬ 
low.  6.  Rev.  .Tohn  Richardson,  Willian  Rectory,  Hitchin.  Commended, 

— 4.  George  Palmer,  Lantern  Hill,  Aylesbury. 

Class  20. — Hamburgh  (Gold-pencilled). — Exceeding  one  year  old.— 

7.  First,  James  Dixon,  North  Park,  Horton,  Bradford.  5.  Second, 
William  Taylor,  Ampthill.  Highly  Commended. — 1.  Frederick  Wei- 
stead.  The  Cottage,  Stonely,  Kimbolton. 

Class  21. — Hamburgh  (Gold-pencilled). — Chicken  of  1855. — 1.  First, 
Rev.  Henry  Pearse,  St.  John’s  Rectory,  Bedford.  3.  Second,  Daniel 
Harrison,  Singleton  Park,  Kendal.  Highly  Commended. — 7.  Mrs.  E, 
Whittaker,  Henlow,  Baldock.  II.  William  Wright,  West  Bank, 
Widnes,  near  Warrington.  Commended. — 4.  Thomas  McCann,  Graham  | 
House,  Malvern.  8.  William  Taylor,  Ampthill.  (A  superior  class.)  j 

Class  22. — Hamburgh  (Silver-pencilled).- Exceeding  one  year  old.— 

5.  First,  James  Dixon,  North  Park,  Horton,  Bradford.  1.  Second, 
Francis  .4.  Lavender,  Biddenham. 

Class  23. — Hamburgh  (Silver-pencilled).  —  Chicken  of  1855. — 6. 
First,  Edward  Archer,  Malvern.  7-  Second,  William  Taylor,  Ampthill. 
Highly  Commended.— 4.  Francis  Buekland,  W’raisbury,  near  Staines, 

Q.  Rev.  T.  B^.  Prior,  Bennington  Rectory,  Stevenage. 

Class  24. — Hamburgh  (Gold-spangled). — Exceeding  one  year  old. — . 

7.  First,  James  Dixon,  North  Park,  Horton,  Bradford.  3.  Second, 
William  Dawson,  Selby  Oak.  Highly  Commended.— 9.  Joseph  Conyers, 
jun.,  42,  Boar  Lane,  Leeds. 

Class  23. — Hamburgh  (Gold-spangled). — Chicken  of  1855. — 12.  First, 
James  Dixon,  North  Park,  Horton,  Bradford.  10.  Second,  Josiah 
Bamforth,  Holmfirth,  near  Huddersfield.  Commended.— 8.  William 
Dawson,  Selby  Oak.  Q.  R.  Lane,  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham.  11. 
Henry  Thompson,  Market  Street,  Windsor. 

Class  26. — Hamburgh  (Silver-spangled).— Exceeding  one  year  old. — 

5.  Cup. — Josiah  B.  Chune,  Green  Bank,  Coalbrookdale.  Q.  Second, 
James  Dixon,  North  Park,  Horton,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended. — 

4.  Charles  Edward  Coleridge,  Eton  College,  Windsor.  8.  Thomas 
Chamberlain,  Thames  Street,  Windsor. 

Class  27.  —  Hamburgh  (Silver-spangled).  —  Chicken  of  1855. —  IG. 
First,  James  Dixon,  North  Park,  Horton,  Bradford.  7.  Second, 
.Tosiah  B.  Chune,  Green  Bank,  Coalbrookdale.  Highly  Commended. — 

2.  Edward  H.  Strange,  Ampthill.  Q.  Mrs.  Fookes,  Whitechurch, 
Blandford.  Commended. — 5.  Charles  Edward  Coleridge,  Eton  College, 
Windsor.  12.  William  Wright,  M'est  Bank,  Widnes,  near  Warrington. 

13.  .Tosiah  Bamforth,  Holmfirth,  near  Huddersfield.  (A  very  excellent 
class.) 

Class  28. — Hamburgh. — Cock,  any  age  or  colour. — 2.  First,  William 
Taylor,  Ampthill.  Highly  Commended. — 5.  Rev.  George  Hustler,  | 
Appleton.  ! 

Class  29.— Polands  (Golden). —  3.  First,  Joseph  Conyers,  jun.,  42,  ! 
Boar  Lane,  Leeds.  Commended. — 1.  Edward  H.  Strange,  Ampthill.  | 

Class  30.— Polands  (Silver). — 4.  First,  G.  C.  Adkins,  West  House,  | 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended.  —  5.  S.  T.  Baker, 
Manor  House,  King’.s  Road,  Chelsea.  Commended. — 1.  W.  K.  Brea-  j 
vington,  Hounslow.  3.  Matthew  Ridgway,  Dewsbury.  (An  excellent  i 
class.)  j 

Class  31. — Polands  (Any  other  variety). — 5.  First,  Joseph  Conyers, 
jun.,  42,  Boar  Lane,  Leeds.  (White  Crested.)  Commended. — 1.  Edward 
H.  Strange,  Ampthill.  (Black,  White-crested.) 

Class  32. — Bantams  (Gold-laced).— 1.  First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  Ickwell 
House,  near  Biggleswade. 

Class  34.— Bantams  (Any  other  variety). — 5.  First,  G.  C.  Adkins, 
West  House,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  (White.)  Commended.— II. 
William  Rowney,  Fenlake.  (4A''hite.) 

Class  35  — Ant  other  distinct  breed  of  Poultry.  —  2.  First,  i 
4V.  K.  Breavington,  Hounslow.  (White  Dorking.)  3.  Second,  Charles  I 
Edward  Coleridge,  Eton  College,  Windsor.  (Black  Hamburgh.)  Com¬ 
mended.  —  4.  William  Taylor,  Ampthill.  (Black  Hamburgh.)  5.  ! 
AVilliam  Dawson,  Hopton,  Mirfield.  (Serai  Taook.)  8.  William  Rowney,  | 
Fenlake.  (Silky.)  1 

Class  3G.  — Ducks  (Aylesbury). — 13.  First,  John  AVeston,  Aylesbury.  ; 

14.  Second,  John  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury.  Highly  i 

Commended. —  1.  Theed  AA'^illiam  Pearse,  Bromham  Road,  Bedford.  3.  | 
AV’.  K.  Breavington,  Ilounslow.  4.  Theed  AA’illiam  Pearse,  Bromham  | 
Road,  Bedford.  (The  whole  class  commended.)  | 

Class  37. — Ducks  (Rouen). —  1.  First,  Theed  AA’illiam  Pearse,  Brom-  | 
ham  Road,  Bedford.  4.  Second,  AV.  K.  Breavington,  Hounslow,  ! 
Highly  Commended. — 12.  John  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury.  ! 

Class  38. — Ducks  (Any  other  variety).— G.  First,  Miss  Steele  Perkins,  i 
Sutton  Coldfield,  near  Birmingham.  (East  Indian.)  10.  Second,  John  i 
K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury.  (Black  Velvet.)  Commended.  | 
—  9.  Rev.  F.  Morris,  Gransden  Rectory,  Caxton.  (Cumberland.)  11. 
Rev.  AV.  M.  Ehvyn,  Waresley  Vicarage,  Caxton.  (Buenos  Ayres.)  12. 
Rev.  E.  H.  Kittoe,  Chadwell  Rectory,  Grays.  (Buenos  Ayres.)  13.  j 
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William  A.  Warwick,  Donryland  Lodge,  Colchester,  (White  Peruvian 
Musk.) 

Class  39.— Geese. — 5.  First,  John  K.  Fowler,  Prebcndal  Farm,  Ayles¬ 
bury.  4.  Second,  W.  H.  IJenison,  Hardwicke  Cottage,  Woburn. 

Class  40.— Turkeys, — 3.  First,  John  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court, 
Langford,  Bristol.  1.  Second,  Lady  Emily  Isham,  Lamport  Hall, 
Northampton.  Highly  Commended. — 2.  Edward  II.  Strange,  Amplhill. 

Class  41. — Pigeons  (Pouters).— 4.  First,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham,  Highly  Commended. — 3.  Francis  A.  Lavender,  Bid- 
denham. 

Class  42. — Pigeons  (Runts). — 4.  First,  S.  T.  Baker,  Manor  House, 
King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 

Class  43. — Pigeons  (Fantails). — 5.  First,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 

Class  44. — Pigeons  (Black  Barbes). — 2.  First,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edg¬ 
baston,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended.  —  3.  Harrison  Weir,  11, 
Lyndhurst  Villas,  Lyndhurst  Road,  Peckham. 

Class 45. — Pigeons  (Pouters). — 2.  First,  Francis  A.  Lavender,  Bid- 
denham.  (Blue  Pied.) 

Class  46. — Pigeons  (Almond  Tumblers). — 2.  First,  G.  C.  Adkins, 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended. — 3.  John  Percival, 
Clent  Villa,  Harborne,  near  Birmingham. 

Class  47. — Pigeons  (Jacobins).— 4.  First,  M'illiam  Henry  Simpson, 
Islington,  Birmingham.  (White.)  Highly  Commended. — 3.  John 
Bowen  Burtt,  Market  Place,  Kettering.  (Yellow.)  5.  G.  C.  Adkins, 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  6.  Harrison  Weir,  II,  Lyndhurst  Villas, 
Lyndhurst  Road,  Peckham.  (Yellow.)  A  very  meritorious  class. 

Class  48. — Pigeons  (Any  other  variety). — 13.  First.  Richard  Emery, 
6,  King’s  Street,  .St.  James’s,  London.  (Wonga  Wonga.)  Highly 
Commended. — 4.  Francis  A.  Lavender,  Biddenham.  (White  Owls.) 
6.  Francis  A.  Lavender,  Biddenham.  (Red  Nuns.)  7.  William 
Henry  Simpson,  Islington,  Birmingham.  (Frill  Backs.)  8.  William 
Henry  Simpson,  Islington,  Birmingham.  (Swallows.)  9.  G.  C. 
Adkins,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  (Archangels.)  11.  John  Percival, 
Clent  Villa,  near  Birmingham.  (Black  Swallow  or  Russian  Maids.) 
Commended.  —  1.  Francis  A.  Lavender,  Biddenham.  (Porceh-iin.)  2. 
Francis  A.  Lavender,  Biddenham.  (Yellow  Magpie.)  5.  Francis  A. 
Lavender,  Biddenham.  (Red  Helmets.)  10.  John  Percival,  Clent 
Villa,  near  Birmingham.  (Frill  Backs.)  (A  class  of  e.Ytraordinary 
merit.) 

Class  49. — Extra  Stock.  — Commended.  — 1 .  W.  H.  Denison,  Hard¬ 
wicke  Cottage,  Woburn.  (Three  Dorking  Cockerels.) 

The  Silver  Cup  for  the  best  General  Collection  of  Useful  Poultry, 
was  awarded  to  John  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court,  Langford,  near 
Bristol. 


RULES  FOR  JUDGING  POULTRY. 

{Continued  from  jxnje  11!).) 

On  the  Dutch  Pencilled  Fowls,  or  Bolton  Greys,  or,  as  we 
term  them,  Pencilled  Hamhuryhs,  we  have  little  to  say.  We 
do  not,  however,  look  for  a  barred  wing  in  these  birds.  The 
tail,  according  to  our  nolions,  should  be  black,  shaded  with 
bronze,  for  the  golden  cocks,  and  with  silver  for  the  silver. 
They  should  have  no  white  ground,  nor  should  they  be 
dotted  with  black  dots  at  the  end  of  the  feather. 

We  pass  to  the  fowls  with  crests.  Here  the  comb  is  de- 
sciibed  as  a  principal  point.  It  is  to  be  “rudimentary  in 
two  small  spicula;”  now  tliis  would  disqualify  the  bird  at 
any  show  in  England.  "We  are  speaking  of  what  we  call 
the  Black  Polands. 

Then  wc  come  to  the  great  lieresy  of  this  class. 

The  Spunyled  Hamhuryhs  should  have,  so  says  the  paper, 
“  a  full  globular  boating  crest,  pure  white,  each  feather 
pointed  with  black.”  This  is,  however,  only  a  difference  of 
names;  that  which  is  here  called  a  Hamburgh  we  call  a 
Poland  ;  and  this  name  has  been  adopted  throughout  Eng¬ 
land  at  every  show.  The  spicula  of  the  comb  arc  again  in¬ 
sisted  upon.  The  crest  should  be  pure  white,  each  feather 
tipped  Avith  black.  Wo  say,  each  feather  of  the  crest  sliould 
be  laced;  a  while  crest  is  here  called  a  defect.  Again,  it  is 
said,  the  back  should  have  “  the  Largest  and  most  distinct 
black  edging,  according  to  the  size  of  the  feather,  on  piu’est 
white  ground.”  Koav  this  is,  with  us,  the  complaint  at  every 
show,  that  the  spangled  birds  are  becoming  laced.  A 
I  S2)angle  is  a  moon,  spot,  or  mark  at  the  end  of  a  feather; 

'  an  edging  is  lacing  such  as  is  required  in  Sebright  Bantams, 
j  If  a  prize  is  offered  for  spangled  birds,  it  should  not  be 
awarded  to  lacing. 

One  only  thing  moro  I  Avill  notice,  that  “  the  beak  of  the 
Aylesbury  Duck  should  hq  the  narrowest.”  Wo  like  thorn 
broad, 

Thova  ara  many  otlter  points  I  could  mention,  wherein 
the  points  differ  in  Iho  estimation  of  judges.  1  have,  liow* 


ever,  named  enough  to  show  how  impossible  it  is  to  draw 
up  2)rinted  rules  by  which  judges  should  he  bound. 

Those  drawn  up  by  IMr.  Williams  show  much  care  and 
considerable  knowledge,  and  the  attempt  deserves  the  thanks 
of  all  interested  in  the  question ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  he  has 
undertaken  that  which  cannot  he  accomplished.  Judges 
cannot  be  made  liy  books.  I  do  not  approve  the  Avish  to 
reinstate  the  Silver  and  Golden  Polands  among  the  Ham- 
burghs.  They  have  long  ceased  in  England  to  be  classed 
Avith  them,  and  they  should  never  have  been  there  at  all. 
It  should  be  the  wish  of  all  jiarties  to  simplify  the  names 
of  fowls  as  much  as  possible ;  and  if  these  are  Hamburghs, 
then  \ye  must  hat’e  Black  with  AA'liite  crests,  Chamois,  Black, 
White,  and  all  the  whole  tribe. 

Again,  the  Pheasant  Fowl  is  no  longer  knoAvn.  The  name 
was  founded  on  a  false  idea  that  the  spangling  Avas  origi¬ 
nally  obtained  by  a  cross  Avith  the  itheasant. 

I  cannot  belli  thinking  the  object  in  vieAV  Avould  be  better 
obtained  by  adopting  the  classification  now  used  by  all  the 
shows  in  England,  than  by  reverting  to  old-fashioned  and 
exploded  names.  Those  noAV  in  use  are  believed  to  be  cor¬ 
rect,  and  have  been  adopted  after  much  careful  Avork  by  the 
Committees. 

I  Avould  not  haA’e  it  thought  I  infer  that  the  judgment  in 
this  country  must,  of  necessity,  be  belter  than  that  of 
another  ;  but,  as  it  seems  Avell  understood  here,  as  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  correct,  as  the  jAnper  jiurports  to  seek  to  intro¬ 
duce  “Uniformity”  of  judgment,  I  hav'e  not  hesitated  to 
point  out  Avhere  Ave  differ,  and,  in  some  instances,  Avhy  we 
differ. 

I  have  had  considerable  poultry  experience  in  eveiy  Avoy  ; 
and,  I  am  sure,  feAV,  if  any  of  our  best  English  judges, 
could  act  on  the  rules  laid  doAA’n. 

I  Avill  only  repeat,  I  admire  the  research  and  talent  of 
IMr.  Williams’s  jiaper,  but  cannot  agree  to  his  rules.  I 
i-ecommend  him  to  come  and  Lave  a  look  at  Birmingham, 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  there  receive  the  thanks  of  those 
who  differ  from  him. — D. 


POULTRY  SALES. 

The  last  Poultry  Sale  at  Mr.  Stevens’,  on  'I’uesday,  the 
0th,  Avas  very  numerously  attended,  and  the  prices  realized 
by  really  good  birds  of  all  varieties  proved  that  first-rate 
stock  Avill  alAvays  command  remunerative  returns. 

Among  the  birds  sold  Avere  some  exceedingly  good  coloured 
Dorking  chicken,  from  Mr.  Rider,  several  of  Avhich  realized 
about  £2  each.  Mr.  Fletcher,  also,  sent  a  number  of  Sjianish 
chicken  of  very  superior  character;  one  cockerel  sold  for 
£0  15s.,  another  for  £2  2s.  A  veiy  large  Cochin  cockerel, 
of  Mr.  Bridges,  sold  for  £2  7s.  A  pair  of  White  Poland 
I  chicken,  of  Mr.  ’i'egetmeier,  for  £l  11«.  'Ihe  competition 
I  for  good  lots  Avas  keen  and  spirited,  Avhieh  Avas  the  more 
I  x'cmarkable,  fi'om  the  fact,  that  at  the  previous  sale  there 
i  Avera  scarcely  any  buyers  ;  the  inferior  birds  Avere  few,  and 
j  they  certainly  did  not  pay  their  exjiences.  One  aa  ell  known 
!  breeder  sent  up  Avhat  could  only  be  regarded  as  the  Aveedings 
of  his  slock,  and  the  result,  certainly,  Avas  not  such  as  Avoidd 
encourage  any  one  to  repeat  tlie  experiment. 

The  general  result  of  the  sale  Avas  exceedingly  encourag¬ 
ing  ;  it  proved  that  the  desire  to  xiossess  good  I'oavIs  had  not 
declined,  and  that  really  first-rate  stock  Avas  by  far  the  most 
^  remunerative, 

I  The  saloAvas  concluded  by  a  number  of  lots  of  the  unsold 
j  stock  of  a  still-born  Avork  on  xioulti'y,  Avbich  Avas  only  re- 
I  markable  for  a  number  of  taAvdry  ill-executed  lithograpbs, 

I  nine-tenths  of  Avhich  Avere  copied,  Avithout  the  slightest 
[  acknowledgment,  from  Weir’s  spirited  druAvings  in  “The 
Poultry  Book.” 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

(We  shall  be  much  obliged  by  any  of  our  readers 
sending  us  ajRjroved  receipts  in  cookery,  hints  for  house¬ 
hold  management,  or  any  other  domestic  utilities,  for 
insertion  in  this  department  of  our  columns,) 

Apples  t.'^En  as  PouL'r{CF..'--It  may  not  be  generally 
known,  Imt  it  is  a  common  custom  in  many  parts  of  Devon* 
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shire,  and,  I  believe,  Cornwall,  to  beep  a  peculiar  sour 
Apple  for  the  purpose  of  making  poultices,  to  he  used  for 
festers,  and  reducing  swellings,  Ac.  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
kind  of  Apple  used  in  that  part,  it  being  many  years  since 
I  saw  it  applied,  hut  remembering  it,  I  thought  I  would 
apply  it  to  a  very  obstinate  case,  but  mixed  a  small  quantity 
of  vinegar  with  the  common  Cat’s  Head  Apple,  which  I  had 
previous^  peeled,  cored,  and  baked  with  a  little  water;  this 
I  found  to  answer  the  pui’pose  admirably,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  not  an  unpleasant  application.  I  have  heard  it 
stated,  that  in  some  parts  of  Poland,  where  the  “Goitre” 
is  common,  that  there  is  a  wild,  sour  Crab  Apple  used  for 
the  same  purpose  to  reduce  the  swelling. — G.  W. 

The  best  way  to  dbess  Tomatoes. — Cut  them  in  slices, 
and  place  them  in  layers  in  a  flat  dish,  with  plenty  of  pepper 
and  salt,  and  a  little  butter ;  cover  them  well  with  bread 
crumbs,  and  bake  them  in  the  oven  till  quite  brown.  They 
should  be  eaten  with  roast  meat,  and  are  vei-y  delicious. 

Apple  Cake. — Peel  the  Apples  and  slice  them,  and  put 
on  the  fire,  with  as  little  water  as  will  prevent  them  catching ; 
when  reduced  to  quite  a  pulp,  pass  through  a  sieve.  To  a 
quart  of  pulp  add  tlu’ee-quarters-of-a-pound  of  loaf  sugar, 
but  sour  green  Apples,  which  make  the  strongest  and  best 
(which  mine  are  not),  I'equire  a  pound  ;  add  the  peel  and 
juice  of  half  a  lemon.  Boil  for  an  hour  till  it  thickens, 
then  put  in  a  mould  and  turn  out  when  cold.  Serve 
custard  round  it,  or  cream. 

A  LIGHT  PLAIN  Cake. — Six  ounces  of  ground  rice,  the 
same  of  floim,  the  yolks  and  whites  of  nine  eggs,  beat 
separately,  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  finely  poundeL  Whisk 
the  sugar  and  eggs  for  nearly  an  hour,  then  add  the  rice  j 
and  flour;  butter  well  some  white  paper,  and  put  round 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  tin  it  is  to  be  baked  it,  and  bake  in 
a  slow  oven.  No  doubt  it  is  generally  known,  that  a  good 
way  of  judging  if  a  cake  is  done  through  is  to  run  a  knife 
through  the  middle,  if  it  comes  out  quite  clean  it  is  baked 
enough. 

An  Incomparable  Apple  Pudding. — Eight  ounces  of  | 
apples  when  grated;  six  or  eight  ounces  of  sugar;  six  ounces  ' 
of  butter;  the  juice  and  rind  of  a  lemon  grated;  five  eggs,  | 
leaving  out  two  whites,  the  eggs  to  be  well  beaten,  and  the  i 
ingredients  ■well  mixed  together;  put  a  paste  round  the  dish 
and  bake  it. — M.  W. 

Rainwater  Taps. — Everyone  has  experienced  the  annoy¬ 
ance  caused  by  water-taps  which  are  exposed  to  the  weather 
in  winter.  After  being  frozen  a  few  times  they  leak  con¬ 
stantly,  and  get  an  inclination  to  stick  fast  in  certain  posi¬ 
tions.  The  evil  is  caused  by  the  closed  chamber  which  is 
foi’med  by  the  plug  of  the  tap  when  shut,  which,  being  full 
of  water,  is  expanded  with  irresistible  force  when  the  water 
freezes,  and  bulges  out  both  the  plug  and  the  sides  of  the 
tap.  This  effect  may  be  prevented,  by  drilling  a  hole  through  ^ 
one  of  the  cheeks  of  the  plug,  or  right  through  both  sides  | 
of  the  tap  while  it  is  shut,  so  that  the  waiter  in  the  chamber 
may  escape  ;  but  better  still,  by  using  what  the  plumbers 
term  a  “  dowairight  tap,”  that  is,  a  tap  constructed  on  the 
ju’inciple  of  the  spigot  and  faucett,  which  delivers  the  liquid 
down  through  the  bottom  of  the  plug.  These  may  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather  twenty  years  without  injury;  and  it 
would  be  well  if  ironmongers  would  keep  this  description  of 
tap  for  waterbutts,  Ac.  At  present  they  are  not  easily  pro-  i 
cured. — Latimer.  j 

Beer  Stands. — One  of  my  neighbours  has  occasion  to 
put  two  barrels  of  beer  into  a  small  cupboard,  under  a  stair¬ 
case,  in  such  a  confined  position,  that  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  lift  the  casks  into  their  places.  By  putting  castors 
to  the  legs  of  his  stands,  he  is,  how'cver,  enabled  to  roll  them 
into  their  places  with  the  greatest  ease  ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
castors  w'ould  be  a  very  useful  addition  to  beer-stands  in 
general.  To  prevent  rusting,  they  should  be  of  brass,  and 
well  oiled. — Latijier. 

White  Sat'Ce  for  Poultry  or  Boiled  Veal. — Mix  three 
tablespooufuls  of  flour  in  one  pint  of  milk  or  cream,  with 
;  a  little  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg,  and  a  slice  or  two  of  lemon ; 

I  keep  stirring  till  it  boils,  then  take  out  tho  lemon,  pour  it 
j  over  the  fowl,  or  veal,  and  garnish  with  slices  of  lemon.  This 
I  is  also  excellent  to  warm  up  poulti'y  or  voal  In.—M.  W, 
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The  best  Onion  Sauce. — Take  six  moderate-sized  onions, 
and  boil  them  till  quite  soft,  changing  the  water  two  or  three 
times  ;  then  pass  them  through  a  sieve,  add  half-n-pint  of 
milk  or  cream,  two  ounces  of  butter,  a  teacup  full  of 
crumbled  bread,  a  little  s;i]t  and  nutmeg,  and  boil  it  for  a 
minute  or  twm.  Flour  may  be  used  instead  of  bread,  if 
preferred. — M.  W. 


LONDON  MARKETS. — November  lOxir. 

COVENT  GARDEN. 

The  supply  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  is  well  kept  up,  and  prices  re¬ 
main  about  the  same.  A  large  quantity  of  hothouse  Grapes  still  find  their 
way  to  market  and  are  in  e.\cellent  order. 


FRUIT. 
Apples,  kitchen,  per 


bushel .  2s.  to  4s. 

,,  dessert  ....  4s.  ,,  6s. 

Pears  .  4s.  ,,  8s. 

Peaches,  per  doz .  5s.  ,,  8s. 

Nectarines,  per  doz.. .  - - 

Plums,  per  sieve  ....  4s.  ,,  Ss. 

Pine-apples,  per  lb. . .  43.  „  fis. 

Grapes,  per  lb .  Is.  ,,  63. 

Foreign  Melons,  each  23.  ,,  43. 
Figs .  . 


Gooseberries,  per  qt.  - 

Currants .  . 

Raspberries  .  . 

Strawberriesqjerpottle  - 

Oranges,  per  100  ... .  43.  ,,  lOs. 

Lemons  .  6s.  ,,  1 2s. 

Almonds,  per  lb .  2s.  ,,  — 

Nuts,  Filberts,  per 

100  lbs .  50s.  ,,  60s. 

,,  Cobs,  ditto  ..  60s.  ,,  70s. 


ff  CClt.' «1  u  )  |JC1 

bushel .  20s.  ,,  22s, 

Nuts,  Brazil,  per 
bushel .  123.  ,,  lis. 


Walnuts,  per  1000  ..  ps.  ,,  12s. 
Chestnuts  .  • — — 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  ..  pd.  to  Is. 

,,  Red,  perdoz.  23.  ,,  4s. 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.  2s.  ,,  4s. 

Brocoli  .  Is.  ,,  2s. 

Savoys .  . 

Greens,  per  dozen 

bunches .  23.  ,,  3s. 

Spinach,  per  sieve. .. .  Is.  ,,  23, 

Beans .  . 

French  Beans,  per 

half  sieve  . . .  . 

Scarlet  Runners  ..  Is.  fid.  ,,  3s. 


Peas,  per  bushel  ....  3s.  ,,  53. 

Carrots,  per  bunch  . .  4d.  ,,  fid. 

Parsnips,  per  doz .  fid.  ,,  pd. 

Beet,  per  doz . Is.  ,,  Is.  fid. 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.  ..  3s.  ,,  63. 

Turnips,  per  bunch . .  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Onions,  young,  per 

,  bunch .  Id.  ,,  2d. 

Leeks,  per  bunch  ... .  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Garlic,  per  lb .  fid.  ,,  8d. 

Shallots,  per  Ib .  4d.  ,,  fid. 

Horseradish,  per 

bundle  .  Is.  fid.  ,,  2s.  fid. 

Lettuce,  Cos,  per 
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,,  Cabbage....  fid.  ,,  8d. 

Endive,  perscore _ Is.  ,,  Is.  fid. 

Celery,  per  bunch. .. .  8d.  ,,  Is. 

Radishes,  Turnip,  per 
dozen  bunches  ....  Is.  ,,  Is.  fid. 
Water  Cresses,  per 

dozen  bunches  ....  fid.  ,,  pd. 
Small  Salad,  per 

punnet .  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Artichokes,  each  ....  3d.  ,,  fid. 

Asparagus,  perbundle  - 

Sea-k.ale,  per  punnet  - 

Rhubarb,  per  bundle 
Cucumbers,  each  ... .  3d.  ,,  8d. 

Vegetable  Marrow, 
per  dozen  .  fid.  ,,  Is. 


Tomatoes,  per  punnet  Is.  ,,  23.  fid 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle  Is.  fid.  ,,  2s 

HERBS. 

Basil,  per  bunch  ....  4d.  to  fid. 

Marjoram,  per  bunch  fid.  ,,  pd. 
Fennel,  per  bunch  ..  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Savory,  per  bunch  ..  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Thyme,  per  bunch  ..  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Parsley,  per  bunch  ..  2d.  ,,  3d 

Mint,  per  bunch  ....  2d.  ,,  4d 


GRAIN  AND  SEED. 

Frid.vy,  Nov.  16. — The  arrivals  continue  moderate,  a  few  cargoes  of 
Oats  have  got  in,  but  the  total  supply  does  not  exceed  8,440  quarters. 
This  morning  there  is  a  firmness  in  the  Wheat  trade,  and  prices  are  Is. 
in  advance  of  Monday.  Barley  scarce,  and  la.  higher.  Oat.s  sell  more 
freely  at  fid.  advance.  Beans  and  Peas  of  all  sorts  command  very  full 
prices.  In  Flour  to-day  there  is  no  change  from  Wednesday,  but  quota¬ 
tions  are  well  sustained. 


WHEAT. 


Kent  and  Essex,  red. 


per  qr . 

87s. 

to 

Sps. 

Ditto,  white  . 

pos. 

pfis. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk. . 

78s. 

80s. 

Dtintzic  . 

P2s. 

pfis. 

Rostock . 

81s. 

P23. 

Odessa  . 

733. 

7Gs. 

American  . 

P2s. 

ii 

pfis. 

BARLEY.  I 

Malting .  45s.  to  4p3.  | 

Grinding  and  Distil¬ 
ling  .  41s.  ,,  43s.  : 

Chevalier  .  453.  ,,  4ps.  ! 

OATS.  ! 

Scotch,  feed  .  34s.  to  Sfis.  | 

English  .  26s.  ,,  27s.  ; 

Irish  .  30s.  ,,  32s.  I 

Dutch  Brqo  .  2P3,  ,,  30s. 

Danish  . .  .Sils.  ,,  32s.  | 

Russian  . .  263,  „  gps.  I 

BEANS,  I 

Havrow  69s.  to  6fls,  1 

Pigeon  . .  84s.  ,,  8tjs.  i 

Tick . 6fl3i  ,,  69s.  i 


PEAS, 

Bolling,  per  qr .  533.  to  563. 

Common .  438.  ,,  45s. 

Grey .  483.  ,,  50s. 

Maple .  488.  ,,  503. 

SEEDS. 

Turnip,  White,  per 

bushel .  . . 

Swede .  . 


Rape  .  84s.  „  863. 

Linseed,  sowing,  qr. .  80s.  ,,  84s. 

,,  crushing  ..  70a,  ,,  72s. 
Clover, English, redewt  60s.  ,,  fiSs. 

,,  Foreign  do.  52s.  ,,  57*. 

,,  White .  68s.  ,,  73s. 

Trefoil .  28s.  ,,  32s. 

Rye,  per  qr .  52s.  ,,  54s. 

Tares  .  46s.  ,,  528. 

Winter,  bushel ....  8s.  ,,  ps. 

Canary,  per  qr .  fils.  ,,  72s. 

Hemp .  543,  „  57s. 


Binsced  Cake,  per 


Rape  C»ke  ..  10s,  „  I5s.  i 

Indian  Corn  . .  4]rs.  ,,  tas  I 
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HOPS.  I 

Bonoi'GU  Market,  Friday,  Nov.  i6.— There  has  been  rather  more  | 
business  floiiip  in  our  market  (luring  the  last  few  days,  and  a  considerable  1 
quantity  of  good,  healthy,  brown  Hops  have  been  imrchased.  Fine 
cidoury  samples  also  continue  in  good  demand,  having  already  become 
somewhat  scarce.  Inferior  sorts  are  a  heavy  sale.  Weald  of  Kents,  (iOs. 
8Is.  to  95s.;  Susses  Pockets,  sOs.  /6s.  to  QOs. 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Clover,  1st  cut  per 

load . 

Clover,  new  . 

Ditto,  2nd  cut  ... 


i 

Meadow  Hay,  new 

95s. 

to 

120s, 

llOs. 

to 

I40s. 

Rowan  . 

80s. 

>> 

gos. 

12Us. 

Straw,  flail . 

SOs. 

»> 

36s. 

90s. 

1403. 

Ditto,  machine  .... 

28a. 

3US. 

gos. 

>> 

130s. 

POTATO. 


MEAT. 


Beef,  inferior,  par 

8  lbs .  3s.  4J.  to  3s.  8d. 

Do.  middling .  Ss.  lOd.  to  49. 

Do.  prime  ....  43.  2d.  to  4s.  4d. 
Mutton,  inferior  3s.  4d.  to  3s.  8d. 


Mutton,  middling  .8s.  lOd.  to  4s.  4d. 
Do.  prime  ....4s.  6d.  to  4s.  led. 

Veal  .  3s.  lud.  to  4s.  lud. 

Pork,  large .  Ss.  9d.  to  4s, 

Ditto,  small. .. .  43.  4d.  to  5s,  4d. 


POULTRY. 

There  is  still  a  great  supply  of  Poultry,  and  a  very  small  demand. 
Game  is  not  so  plentiful  as  it  was  supposed  to  be.  During  the  past 
week  there  has  been  proof  of  much  disease  among  the  Grouse,  num¬ 
bers  being  reduced  to  skeletons. 


Large  Fowls .  5s.  to  Gs.  each. 

Smaller  do .  3s.  to  3s.  6d. 

Chicken. ...  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  3d. 

Geese .  Gs.  to  7a-  Gd. 

Ducks  .  2s.  9d.  to  3s. 

Pheasants  ....  3b.  to  3s.  3d. 
Partridges..  Is.  Qd.  to  2s.  3d. 
Grouse  ....  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  Gd. 

Hares .  2s.  gd.  to  3s. 


Wild  Duck _ 23.  to  2s.  Gd.  each. 

Teal  . 8d.  to  gd. 

Woodcock  ....  3s.  to  3s.  Gd. 

Snipe . Is.  3d.  to  Is.  gd. 

Larks,  per  doz.  Is.  to  Is.  3d. 
Babbits  ..  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  5d. 

Wild  do . lOd.  to  lid. 

Turkeys  . . .  .  .5s.  to  83. 


PROVISIONS. 


BUTTER.- 

-Cwt. 

CHEESE.- 

-Cwt. 

Dorset,  fine  . 

1013. 

to 

I08s.  Cheshire,  fine  .... 

..  74s. 

to  90s. 

Do.  middling . 

90s. 

gGs.  Gloucestershire,  dble.  70s. 

„  76s. 

Fresh,  per  doz.  lbs. 

12s. 

>> 

139.  Ditto,  single . 

..  60s. 

„  743. 

Friesland  . 

103s. 

112s.  :  Somerset . 

..  70s. 

,,  76s. 

Kiel . 

94s. 

gSs.  Wilts,  loaf . 

,,  78s. 

Carlow  . 

102s. 

lOGs,  ,  Ditto,  double . 

..  72s. 

,,  783. 

Waterford . 

gss. 

1023.  Ditto,  thin . 

,,  64s. 

Cork . 

98s. 

>> 

I02s.  Ditto,  pines  . 

..  72s. 

Limerick . 

lOOs. 

102s.  Berkeley,  thin  .... 

,,  GGs. 

Sligo  . . 

94s. 

r* 

102s. 

i  HAMS.- 

■Cwt. 

BACON.- 

Cwt. 

York,  new . 

to  9O3. 

Wiltshire,  dried  . . 

SOs. 

to 

84s.  Westmoreland.... 

,,  86s. 

M''aterfor(i . 

74s. 

>> 

76s.  ;  Irish.. . 

..  74s. 

sf  8ia. 

WOOL 

Is.  2s.  to  Is.  3d. 


Down  Tegs  ... 

Ditto  Tegs  and 

Ewes . 

Half-bred  Hog 

gets  .  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  3.Jd. 

Do.  Wethers .  Is.  to  is,  2d. 


Is.  Id.  to  Is,  2d. 


BARK. 

English  Bark,  per  load  of  45  cwt.,  141,  lOs.  to  IG/. 
01,  Os,;  and  Valonia.  121,  10s.  to  17^  lOs.  per  ton. 


Southwark  Waterside,  Nov.  12.— Since  our  last,  prices  have  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  we  have  a  brisk  trade  at  our  quotations.  We  have  no  fresh 
arrivals  to  report.  Kent  and  Essex  Begents,  llOs.  to  120s.;  ditto 
Shaws,  lOOs;  to  105s.  ;  York  Begents,  llOs.  to  120s.  ;  Lincolnshire  Be- 
gents,  lOOs.  to  llos.;  Wisbcach  and  Cambridge  Begents,  lOOs.  to  115s.  ! 
Bedford  Begents,  lOOs.to  1  lOs.  ;  djtto  Shaws,  g5s.  to  lOOs. ;  Norfolk  Be¬ 
gents,  gSs.  lOOs.;  ditto  Whites,  gOs.  ;  Scotch  Begents  (East  Lothian), 
100s.  to  to  llOs.;  ditto  (Bed  Mould),  100s.  to  120s.;  ditto  ( Perth  and  Fife), 
lOUs.  to  llOs.;  ditto  (North  Country),  100s.;  Orkney  Beds  (East  Lo¬ 
thian,  nominal),  g.5s.  to  luos;  ditto  ditto  (Red  Mould,  nominal),  lOOs.; 
Scotch  Cups  (Perth  and  Fife,  nominal),  90s,  to  95s.;  ditto  (North  Country, 
nominal),  gos.  to  gSs. ;  Irish  Kemps  and  Clusters,  85s.  to  Os. ;  ditto 
White  Rocks,  85s.  ;  ditto  common  Whites,  SOs.  per  ton. 


BREAD. 

The  price  of  Bread  in  the  City  and  at  the  West  End  is  still  maintained 
at  lOd.  to  ll^d,  the  4lb.  loaf,  but  in  other  places  the  bakers  are  selling 
the  best  bread  at  9.id.  the  4lb.  loaf,  while  in  the  cheap  neighbourhoods 
they  profess  to  sell  at  8id. 


Kent  fleeces  ..  Is.  Id.  ,,  Is.  2d. 
Leicester  fleeces. .. .  Is.  ,,  Is.  Ijd. 

Long,  heavy  do .  lid.  to  Is. 

Combing  skins  ..  lO^d.  to  Is.  id. 
Flannel  wool . .  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  2^(1. 
Blanket  wool .  Gd.  to  lid. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Edinburgh. — Pray  accept  our  best  thanks,  and  we  wish  we  knew 
your  address,  that  we  might  tender  them  more  specially.  There  is  some 
selfishness  in  the  wish,  as  we  might  he  tempted  to  trespass  further  on 
your  kindness.  All  your  suggestions  are  good,  and  have  hceu  attended 
to. 

Garden  Labourers  (A  Gardener). — We  do  not  think  these,  if 
paid  weekly  wages,  and  arc  not  resident  in  the  house,  come  within  the 
tax  on  male  servants  any  more  than  do  farm  labourers. 

Seeds  and  Plants  for  New  Zealand  (A  Subsoriher). — Mr. 
Beaton  is  at  present  engaged  on  a  commission  for  sending  out  trees, 
shrubs,  &c.,  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  to  our  old  and  highly  valued  cor¬ 
respondent,  “  A  Country  Curate,”  So  soon  as  he  has  completed  his 
commission,  he  will  publish  a  list  and  particulars  in  our  columns.  They 
will  apply  fully  as  well  to  New  Zealand. 

Peaches  not  ripening  (W.  T.  JJ.). — Late,  or,  as  they  are  termed, 
“October”  Peaches,  rarely  ripen  or  attain  any  flavour  on  an  open 
wall.  Applying  guano  only  tended  to  make  matters  worse,  by  jirolong- 
ing  the  growing  of  the  tree.  A  glass  lean-to  over  late  Peaches  is  the 
only  mocie  of  securing  their  ripening. 

Cutting  Box  (D.  //.). — You  could  not  have  looked  at  page  100. 

Rhubarb-bed  (.4  Constant  Header,  Kettering). — If  by  “laying” 
your  mean  “  dressing,”  then  certainly  no  manure  can  be  better  than 
your  night  soil  and  gypsum.  The  soil  cannot  be  too  rich  for  any 
kitchen-garden  crop  from  which  leaves  only  are  required. 

Flax  (Idem). — The  following  is  in  answer  to  your  query  about 
Linseed.  Get  the  land  into  fine  tilth,  by  frequent  ploughing,  harrow¬ 
ing,  and  rolling.  Sow  two  bushels  per  acre,  broadcast,  iu  April.  It 
does  well  after  Turnips.  Clover  does  well  sown  with  flax.  Twenty 
bushels  of  seed,  and  a  ton-and-three  quarters  of  undressed  Flax  straw, 
is  a  good  crop.  It  should  be  well  weeded. 

Tamarisk  for  Edgings. — 31,  P,  L.  wishes  to  know  where  this  can 
he  obtained.  We  do  not  know. 

Daisy  on  Lawns  (A.  B.). — You  can  only  destroy  it  by  having  it 
rooted  out.  A  few  women  with  an  old  knife  will  soon  clear  a  large  lawn. 

Hoppers  in  Hams. — D.  B.  wishes  to  know  how  these  maggots  can 
be  kept  away. 

Orchard  (A  Sul/scriber), — Plant  dwarf  trees.  As  your  soil  is  only 
six  inches  deep,  you  must  jilant  on  stations.  We  will  enquire  about  a 
work  on  French  Vineyard  culture. 

Names  of  Ferns  (.4  Constant  Reader). — A  small  frond  of  Poly- 
stichum  lohatum,  alias  Aspidium  lobatum.  (T.  G.  IF.,  Korthampton.) 
—  Vour  place  will  suit  all  British  Ferns.  1.  Polypodium  vulgure,  2. 
A's])idium  aculeattim.  3.  Aspidium  lobatum.  5.  Bteehnum  boreale. 
6.  Aspidium  Filix  mas. 

Names  of  Plants  (F,.  Billon  I'icarage). — Cineraria  maritima,  the 
Sea  Ragwort.  (P.  G.). — Your  Tropoeolum  macrophyllum  is  T.  penta- 
sometimes  called  Chymocarpus  pe7itaphyllus.  (R.  S.,  a  Sub¬ 
scriber). — We  believe  yours  is  Tropceotum  hyhridam. 

Names  op  Apples  (J.  L.). — 4.  Bedfordshire  Foundling.  35. 
Nortliern  Greening.  38.  Hoary  Morning.  40.  Hawlhornden.  GO. 
Golden  Winter  Pearmain.  6:1.  Golden  Winter  Pearmain.  87.  London 
Pippin. 

Black  Hamburghs  not  Colouring  (A  Con.sta7it  Reader). — We 
presume  that  the  want  of  colouring  arose  from  planting  so  late,  and 
taking  too  many  bunches.  In  such  circumstances,  very  few  should  have 
remained  the  first  year.  In  fact,  you  would  have  been  likely  to  have 
had  a  fair  crop,  better  coloured,  by  allowing  them  to  remain  in  the 
boxes.  The  check  of  planting  caused  the  Vines  to  lose  time,  and  the 
first  thing  to  sutler  was  colour.  Had  you  let  all  your  bunches  stay, 
you  would,  most  likely,  had  shanking  too.  Do  not  be  too  greedy  next 
season,  and  the  Vines  will  right  themselves.  Your  borders  seem 
right.  We  have  known  Vines  produce  fine  red  Hamburghs  one  year,  and 
better  black  ones  the  next. 

Carp  Breeding. —  Information  on  the  above  subject  will  much 
oblige  .1  Correspondent.  In  a  large  piece  of  water,  with  a  deep,  sandy, 
mud  bottom,  iu  a  chalk  county,  the  Carp  grow  to  a  large  size,  but  as 
young  Carp  are  never  seen,  they  are  supposed  not  to  breed.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  some  are  found  so  very  full  of  spawn,  as  to  be  mis-shapen  and 
inactive.  They  appear  not  to  have  strength  or  power  to  throw  their 
spawn,  and  upon  examination,  after  being  killed,  there  are  often  three 
distinct  portions  of  spawn  enclosed  in  separate  membranes,  all  of  the 
same  size  ;  some  eggs  very  much  discoloured  ;  others  in  a  healthy  state, 
giving  the  appearance  of  spawn  of  three  separate  years,  of  full  growth. 
Some  fish  are  very  poor,  others  in  fine  colour  and  condition,  and  very 
fat  within.  The  water  is  very  clear  and  cold.  Any  information  as  to 
the  Carp  not  breeding  as  freely  as  Pike  and  other  fish  will  be  thankfully 
received. 

Pyracanthas  (A.  C.). — “Will  these  shrubs  bloom  and  fruit  on  a 
north  wall,  entirely  shaded  from  sun  ?  and  can  Musk  Roses  (climbers)  be 
made  to  bloom  well  in  the  same  situation?”  .They  never. will,  nor  can. 
How  could  Musk  Roses  be  dwarfed  down  for  low  walls?  Give  them 
head-room  enough,  and  the  aspect  is  not  of  so  much  consequence, 
nor  for  the  Pyracanthas. 


Mimosa,  Ol.  to 


London  :  Printed  by  Hugh  Barclay,  Winchester  High-street,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar ;  and  Published  for  the  Proprietors 
at  The  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  No.  20,  Paternoster  Row,  in 
the  Parish  of  Christ  Church,  City  of  London.— November  20,  1856. 
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Weather  near  London  in  1853. 

Moon's 

Age. 

Cl 

af. 

ock 

Sun. 

Day  of 
Year. 

Barometer. 

Thermo. 

Wind. 

Rain  in 
Inches. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

K.&S, 

27 

Tc 

1 

Oak  leafless. 

29.702—29.371 

49—42 

S.W. 

24 

40  a  7 

56  a  3 

6  45 

18 

12 

18 

331 

28 

\V 

Elm  leafless. 

29.199—28.990 

50—29 

W. 

06 

41 

55 

7  58 

19 

11 

58 

332 

29 

Th 

Song  Thrush  sings  again. 

29.516—29.123 

51—37 

W. 

22 

42 

54 

9  11 

20 

11 

37 

333 

30 

F 

St.  Andrew. 

29.730—29.422 

51—30 

W. 

44 

53 

10  24 

21 

11 

16 

334 

1 

S 

jTachyporus  chrysomelinus. 

29.951—29.768 

46—34 

N.W. 

— 

46 

53 

11  a35 

10 

54 

335 

2 

Sen 

Advent  Sunday. 

29.937—29.762 

50—40 

N.W. 

— 

47 

52 

morn. 

23 

10 

31 

336 

3 

Anobium  tessellatum. 

30.025—29.894 

50--38 

W. 

— 

43 

52 

0  44 

24 

10 

7 

337 

Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-eight  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tern, 
peratures  of  these  days  are  47.7“.  and  3!t.7°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  60°,  occurred  on  the  28th,  in  1828}  and  the  lowest  cold,  l6°, 
on  the  29th,  in  1849.  During  the  period  lOl  days  were  line,  and  on  95  rain  fell. 


THE  FRUITS  AND  FRUIT-TREES  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

NO.  VII. 

LOUISE  BONNE  D’AVRANCHES  PEAR. 

Synonymes. — Louise  Bonne  d’Avranches,  Duval  Hist- 
Pair,  60.  Bonne  Louise  D’Avranches,  Bravy  Arh. 
Fruit,  52.  Berganaotte  d’Avranches,  Duhreuil  Coin’s, 
577.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  ed.  3.  n. 
299.  Bonne  de  Longueval,  Bavay  Cat.  Poire  de  Jersey, 
Ihid.  Bonne  Louise  d’Arandor^,  Acc.  Hort,  Soc,  Cat. 
'WRliam  the  Fourth,  Ibid. 


There  are  some  fruits  that  may  be  grown,  and  others 
that  to  be  grown,  in  every  collection;  of  the  former 
we  could  enumerate  a  considerable  list,  but  of  the  latter 
the  range  is  very  limited.  Even  of  those  which  ought 
to  be  grown,  there  are  very  many  for  which  our  soil  and 
climate  is,  generally  speaking,  unsuitable,  and  it  is  only 
in  favoured  spots  that  they  can  be  brought  to  anything 
approaching  perfection.  But  the  Pear  we  have  chosen 


to  illustrate  in  our  present  number  is  one  of  those 
which,  from  its  great  excellence,  and  the  freedom  with 
which  it  accommodates  itself  to  almost  all  soils  and 
situations  in  this  country,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
garden.  We  have  seen  it  in  the  warm,  genial  soil  of 
Devonshire,  and  in  the  more  exposed  regions  of  some 
parts  of  Scotland ;  in  light  loam  and  stiff  clay,  we  have 
seen  it  equally  healthy  and  luxuriant. 

The  fruit  varies  in  size  from  three  -  inches  -  and-a- 
quarter  to  three-inchesand-three-quarters  long,  and 
from  two-inches-and  a-quarter  to  two-inches-and-a-half 
wide  at  the  thickest  part.  Its  shape  is  pyriform ;  the 
greatest  diameter  is  at  two-thirds  of  its  length,  from 
which  it  is  rounded  towards  the  apex,  and  tapers  gradu¬ 
ally  towards  the  stalk,  and  generally  more  swollen  on 
one  side  than  the  other.  The  skin  is  smooth,  green  at 
first,  with  dull  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  and  marked 
with  large,  russetty  specks ;  but  as  it  ripens,  the  green 
becomes  yellow,  and  the  red  crimson;  the  russetty  spots 
are  encircled  with  a  crimson  ring,  and  the  surface  is 
smooth  and  shining.  The  eye  is  small  and  open,  with 
long,  erect,  linear  segments,  placed  in  a  rather  deep  and 
round  basin.  Stalk  from  three-quarters  to  an  inch  long, 
obliquely  inserted  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
fruit,  and  generally  surrounded  with  a  patch  of  thin 
delicate  russet.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  and  melting,  with 
a  rich,  sugary,  and  brisk  vinous  flavour.  Ripens  in 
October. 

The  tree  is  healthy  and  vigorous,  assuming  a  hand¬ 
some  pyramidal  shape  ;  the  wood  is  of  a  greenish-brown 
colour;  and  the  young  shoots  are  powdered  in  their 
early  growth.  It  blooms  profusely,  and,  in  situations 
where  they  are  not  injured  by  spring  frosts,  is  an 
abundant  bearer.  It  succeeds  well  either  on  the  Pear 
or  Quince  stock,  but  when  cultivated  in  heavy  soils 
and  cold  situations,  it  is  much  more  healthy,  and 
produces  finer  fruit  on  the  Quince  than  on  the  Pear. 
We  have  observed,  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Rivers,  of 
Sawbridgeworth,  where  there  is  a  plantation  of  up¬ 
wards  of  2,000  trees  of  this  variety,  all  grafted  on  j 
the  Quince,  that  trees  which  have  thrown  out  roots  I 
above  the  graft,  and  are,  therefore,  uninfluenced  by  j 
the  Quince,  although  they  exhibit  a  more  luxuriant  | 
growth,  have  the  leaves  spotted  and  unhealthy,  the  I 
shoots  cankered,  and  the  fruit  small  and  few  in 
number;  while  those  that  are  wholly  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Quince  produce  short,  firm,  well-ripened 
wood;  and  an  abundance  of  large,  handsome,  and  highly- 
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coloured  fruit  of  most  delicious  and  picquaut  flavour. 
In  warm,  light,  loamy  soils,  it  succeeds  well  on  the  Pear 
stock;  but  in  such  as  are  cold  and  heavy  it  should 
always  be  grown  upon  the  Quince.  Wo  have  seen  it,  in 
Cheshire  and  in  Herefordshire,  produce,  from  standards, 
abundant  crops  of  highly-flavoured  and  handsome  fruit 
on  the  Pear;  and  as  far  north  as  Edinburgh,  we  have 
seen  it  cultivated  against  walls,  and  produce,  in  such 
situations,  fruit  equal  in  size  and  flavour  to  any  grown 
in  the  south. 

This  very  valuable  Pear  was  raised  at  Avranches, 
about  the  year  1788,  by  M.  Longueval,  who,  at  first, 
named  it  simply  “  Louise,”  but,  subsequently,  added 
“  Bonne.”  The  original  tree  is  still  in  existence  in  the 
garden  where  it  was  raised,  now  in  the  occupation  of 
M.  Leclerc,  Rue  St.  Germain,  at  Avranches.  The  name 
by  which  it  is  known  over  the  whole  of  the  Continent 
is  that  which  we  have  thought  proper  to  retain  in  our 
present  notice;  but  that  by  which  it  has  passed  in  this 
country,  and  which  is  a  misnomer,  originated  from  the 
circumstance,  that  on  the  first  introduction  of  the  tree 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  from  Jersey,  it  was  received 
under  the  name  of  “  Louise  Bonne,”  and  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  old  Louise  Bonne  of  Duharael  and  others,  it 
was  called  “Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.” 


LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S 
MEETING. 

November  20th,  1855. 

This  was  the  first  meeting,  in  Regent  Street,  after  the 
long  vacation,  and  since  the  public  announcement  of 
the  money  difficulties  of  the  Society,  and  the  sate  of 
their  Orchids;  therefore,  it  may  have  been  the  spirit  of 
curiosity,  to  see  or  bear  how  things  went  on,  which 
prompted  part  of  the  visitors  to  meet  that  day;  and 
others  might  have  thought  their  presence  would 
strengthen  and  encourage  the  Society,  and  so  braved 
the  weather.  However  that  may  be,  this  was  the  largest 
November  meeting  of  the  Society  in  my  time,  and  the 
largest  exhibition  of  flowers  and  fruits,  particularly  the 
latter,  which  the  Society  ever  had  in  London  in  any 
month  in  the  year.  I  had  expected,  as  if  I  were  still 
in  Suffolk,  to  find  the  Society  short  of  hands,  from  the 
rumours  that  some  of  the  officials  were  dischai’ged  to 
lessen  the  expenses;  but  nothing  of  that  kind  has  yet 
been  done,  save  the  parting  with  the  Orchids  ;  nor  will 
anything  further  be  attempted  till  next  February  or 
March,  when  a  general  meeting  of  the  more  influential 
of  the  country  members,  then  in  town,  will  be  held,  to 
consider  on  the  best  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  future 
movements  of  the  body  ;  therefore,  like  the  allied  armies 
abroad,  we  have  only  to  take  care  of  ourselves  this 
winter,  at  least,  and  wait  the  results  of  the  next  move¬ 
ment  with  patience  and  resignation. 

The  Pomologioal  Society  seem  to  have  made  more 
stir  and  progress,  already,  than  is  at  all  pleasant  or  con¬ 
venient  for  the  reporters ;  they  of  the  Pomological  have 
already  raised  such  a  spirit  for  prizes  and  competition 
1  in  fruit  all  over  the  country,  as  bids  fair  to  overwhelm 
the  Horticultural  and  all  such.  Instead  of  dishes 
of  fruits  for  the  dessert,  we  had  bushels  to  select  from, 
both  for  kitchen  and  table  ;  instead  of  matcb-corners, 
tops  and  bottoms  with  Pine-apples  and  Grapes,  we 
had  them  there  by  the  whole  dozens  of  Pines;  and 
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the  numbers  and  variety  of  Grapes,  Plums,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  and  Figs,  were  too  much,  and 
too  many,  for  the  size  of  my  note-book,  and  for  the 
strength  of  the  official  staff  of  the  Society,  so  that 
nobody  know  how  the  prizes  went,  because  no  tickets 
could  bo  prepared  in  time  to  tell  of  the  lucky  winners; 
and  were  it  not  for  a  few  drops  from  the  lecture,  one 
would  not  even  know  that  the  dessert  table  for  this 
great  party  was  turned  “end  for  end:” — that  is,  the 
bottom  of  the  table  stands  now  where  the  top  used  to 
be ;  or  else  the  contributors  for  either  end  changed  places, 
which  is  the  more  likely  of  the  two,  but  of  which  we 
shall  not  be  altogether  certain  until  the  Society  find 
time  to  publish  the  official  accounts ;  therefore,  if  I 
should  drop  a  guess,  here  or  there,  in  this  report,  as  to 
who  had  this  or  that  prize,  it  must  be  taken  as  my 
owu  hasty  opinion  at  the  time  ;  and  such  opinions  are 
always  liable  to  be  at  fault ;  but  instead  of  putting  the 
blame  on  my  shoulders,  lay  it  at  the  door  of  the  Pomo¬ 
logical,  who  caused  all  this  ovenehelmingness. 

The  great  attraction  among  the  flowers  w'as  from  the 
numbers,  and  variety,  and  extraordinary  improvement 
in  the  Pompone  Chrysanthemums.  No  one  could  have 
believed  that  such  a  stride  could  have  been  made  in  one 
twelvemonth ;  but  the  telegraph  must  have  been  at 
work  lately,  and  told  of  the  strength  of  the  opposing 
parties,  and  the  result  was  as  curious  as  instructive. 
You  recollect,  that  formerly  the  Society  chose  a  wrong 
meeting-day  for  the  Chrysanthemums — some  day  in  the 
first  week  in  November— and  I  had  to  open  a  cross  fire 
against  that  arrangement,  till  the  right  day  w'as  ap¬ 
pointed;  and  this  was  the  second  return  to  the  improved 
system  of  the  Society,  and  that  on  the  side  of  the  com¬ 
petitors,  who,  from  the  electric  disclosures  of  the  last  few 
weeks,  left  the  field  in  a  body,  and  gave  up  all  chances 
of  prize-money,  ratber  than  undergo  the  humiliation  of 
being  beaten  on  their  own  ground  by  a  set  of  new 
comers,  who  had  been  drilled  for  years  on  the  outskirts 
of  London,  but  could  not  enter  the  lists  at  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  until  now,  owing  to  the  day  of  meeting;  hence 
it  was,  that  all  the  competitors  in  this  class  were  new 
men  this  time.  New  brooms  sweep  clean ;  and  there 
never  was  a  sweep  more  cleanly  done  than  with  these 
very  Pompones.  No  one  can  now  resist  the  temptation 
of  growing  a  select,  and  very  select,  assortment  of  them, 
bel)is  means  what  they  may.  France  is  alive  with  new 
kinds  of  them.  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  who  is  the  best 
judge  of  fancy  flowers  in  the  three  kingdoms,  told  me,  at 
this  meeting,  that  he  was  over  in  France  this  autumn, 
attd  knows  of  one  grower  there  who  has  eighteen  new 
kinds  of  Pompones,  which  are  as  early  as  Hcndersonii, 
that  is,  coming  in  for  the  autumn  decoration  of  the 
flower-beds,  as  a  change  from  Geraniums,  and  to  fill  up 
Heliotrope,  and  such  other  beds  as  may  have  been  hurt 
by  an  early  frost ;  also  to  make  good  such  beds  as  happen 
to  get  out  of  bloom  by  the  middle  of  September,  because 
there  is  a  good  promise  of  a  heavy  bloom  in  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight,  no  one  will  grudge  a  plain  Pompone-planted 
bed  for  a  while.  Indeed,  my  owu  bed  of  Hendersonii  I 
alone  looked  much  better  at  the  middle  of  September 
than  scores  of  beds  I  have  seen  in  first-rate  places;  and  at 
this  very  day,  the  21st  of  November,  I  would  not  fear 
entering  the  lists  against  a  Duke  for  out  door  Pompone 
Chysanthemums,  alter  thinning  my  stock  considerably, 
to  extend  a  taste  for  them  among  the  great  and  good  on 
each  side  of  me.  I  have  now  proved  forty-two  kinds  of 
them,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  reduce  tliis  number  to 
eighteen  or  twenty,  and  get  in  new  ones.  There  were  ! 
four  kinds  at  this  meeting,  which  I  must  have;  and  Mr.  [ 
Turner  has  six  or  seven  kinds  of  the  earlier  ones,  which  ^ 
I  cannot  do  without ;  and  I  am  going  over  to  Mr.  j 
Salter,  at  Hammersmith,  in  a  day  or  two,  to  fix  on  the  | 
best  and  newest  kinds  in  his  collection  ;  for  the  good  of 
all  parties,  therefore,  I  shall  defer  my  annual  selection 
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of  thorn  a  little  longer,  and  merely  give  the  names,  and 
a  few  other  particulars  about  those  which  were  exhi¬ 
bited  at  this  meeting.  Two  distinct  ways  of  treating  tiie 
plants  were  exhibited — one  was,  to  train  down  the  shoots 
to  near  the  rim  of  the  pots,  then  raising  the  points  in, 
or  as  near  to  a  circle  as  could  be  done,  and  then  work¬ 
ing  and  twisting  the  rest  of  the  shoots,  so  as  to  get 
their  points  on  an  exact  level  within  this  circle;  this 
mode  throws  all  tlie  flowers  on  a  flat  siiiTace,  and  you 
cannot  see  a  leaf  of  some  of  the  kinds,  without  looking 
in  below  the  circle:  generally,  there  are  three  plants  in 
one  pot — No.  Hi — to  effect  the  flat  surface. 

The  second  plan  is  to  allow  the  plant  its  native  free¬ 
dom,  but  to  stop  some  of  the  strongest  shoots  in  June, 
in  order  to  make  the  head  more  regular,  and  to  use  very 
few  sticks  indeed ;  the  latter  is  my  own  favourite  plan,  for 
I  was  never  one  of  the  tight-laced  school;  but  the  judges, 

I  believe,  gave  the  best  medal  to  the  best  flat  plants 
at  this  meeting;  but  if  you  had  seen  them,  I  am  quite 
sure  you  could  not  come  to  any  other  conclusion  your¬ 
self.  This  collection  was  from  Mr.  Wetherel,  gardener 
to  D.  Mc‘Neil,  Esq.,  Hornsey-road,  and  consisted  of  the  ■ 
following  six  kinds  : — Cedo  nulli  was  above  four  feet  i 
across,  and  you  could  hardly  see  a  leaf ;  nothing  but  one  j 
whole  mass  of  snow-white  flowers,  larger  than  the  I 
average  of  Pompones,  with  the  tinge  as  if  from  the  rays 
of  a  fine  sunset ;  this  is  the  gayest  light-bedder  out-of- 
doors  of  my  lot ;  but  it  does  not  come  with  that  soft, 
snowy-whiteness  as  it  does  in-doors,  and  the  centre  and 
some  of  the  outer  petals  keep  tipped  with  light  brown 
to  the  last,  as  when  the  flower  is  first  opening  under 
glass.  Drine  drine,  one  mass  of  yellow,  and  not  a  single 
leaf  to  be  seen.  It  is  earlier  by  a  week  out-of-doors 
than  Gedo  nulli,  and  both  belong  to  the  second  early 
class  of  bloomers.  Without  a  single  stick,  my  Drine 
drine  throws  all  the  flower  on  the  surface.  La  Gitana, 
another  whole  mass  of  blush-white;  it  belongs  to  the 
latest  bloomers  out-of-doors,  and  there  is  not  nearly  so 
good  as  in  a  pot.  Bole,  a  dark  Spanish-brown  tint,  new 
to  me.  La  Sultana,  a  bright  blush,  pinky  shade,  very  j 
handsome  as  a  whole,  but  the  individual  flowers  have  j 
the  evil  eye  ;  and  Requiquo,  a  handsome,  bold,  globular  1 
flower,  of  a  reddish-rosy  purple,  also  new  to  me.  } 

The  next  collection  was  in  twenty-four  pots,  and  sent  ' 
by  Mr.  Shrimpton,  gardener  to  —  Doxat,  Esq.,  Putney  , 
Heatli.  The  kinds  were  Requique,  and  Drine  drine  again : 
also  Autiimnuni,  an  excellent,  close-habited  kind,  dwarf, 
and  a  most  profuse  bloomer ;  out-of-doors  it  is  as  dark  as 
the  old  Spanish-brown  Chrysanthemum,  but  in  pots 
that  shade  is  lighter.  Helene,  a  purplish-rosy  tint,  in  the 
way  of  Poulcdette,  but,  as  I  think,  a  better  flower.  De  Or, 
an  excellent  yellow  flower,  and  one  of  the  latest  in  the 
open  air,  also  a  dwarf,  compact  grower ;  and  Madame 
Rousselon,  a  decided  improvement  on  Surprise,  in  a  pot, 
as  it  keeps  the  rosy-lilacy  tint,  which  Surprise  does  not, 
but  turns  to  a  liglit  blush  under  glass,  while  in  the  open 
air  no  one  holds  better  to  the  higher  tint,  or  lasts 
longer  in  bloom  than  Smprise,  which  is  still  my  favou¬ 
rite  flower  of  the  race;  but  when  my  new  conservatory 
is  done,  I  must  take  to  Madame  Rousselon  for  the  same 
lively  tint  in-doors. 

The  next  collection  was  from  Mr.  Oulredge,  gardener 
to  J.  Foster,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill.  It  consisted  of 
Madame  Rousselon,  Cedo  nulli,  Solfaterre,  a  bright 
yellow,  but  a  thinner  flower  than  Drine  drine  or  Sacra¬ 
mento  ;  the  latter  did  not  come  out  on  this  occasion ; 
Bijou  de  Hortieidture,  a  blush-white,  and  Helene. 

Mr.  Windsor,  gardener  to  A.  Blythe,  Esq.,  Hamp¬ 
stead,  had  a  well-grown  collection,  and  only  one  plant 
in  each,  in  No.  lO-pots;  they  were  Cedo  nulli,  Bijou  de 
Hortieidture,  Adonis,  a  dark,  pinkish  flower,  and  a  very 
late  kind  in  the  open  air,  Autumnurn  and  Argenteum, 
the  purest  white  when  full  blown,  with  Fenella  under  a 
wrong  name,  La  Langleur. 
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Mr.  Slirimpton  had  a  second  collection  of  large 
Clu-ysanthemums,  wliich  was  disqualified  for  having 
one  half-double  Pompone  in  the  set  called  Jtinon,  u 
brown  flower,  with  a  yellow  bull’s  eye.  He  had,  also,  a 
fine  single  specimen  of  Pompone  called  Kelly,  a  blush- 
white. 

There  was  one  collection  of  enormous  large  plants  of 
the  largo  Chrysanthemums,  from  Mr.  Robert  James,  an 
amateur,  at  Stoke  Newington;  the  enormous  size  and 
perfect  training  of  these  plants  struck  every  one  in  the 
room  as  most  remarkable.  The  kinds  were  Defiance, 
a  quilled  white  kind ;  this  plant  was  five  and  six  feet 
in  diameter,  and  the  highest  flower  on  it  only  reached 
to  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  pot  was  nearly 
half  the  height,  and  so  with  the  rest;  Pilot,  a  rosy 
flower,  with  a  blush  centre ;  Chevalier  Dunnage,  a  fine 
yellow;  Festa,  a  fine  white,  with  expanded  petals,  the 
opposite  to  Defiance:  Annie  Salter,  one  of  the  best 
yellows,  and  Christina.  To  hold  these  six  plants  tight- 
laced,  there  might  be  about  400  sticks  made  use  of!  If 
the  Stamford  Hill  Society  for  the  improvement  of  these 
beautiful  plants  encourage  all  this  strain  and  tight¬ 
ness,  may  I  never  come  within  the  influence  of  their 
operations. 

There  was  a  collection  of  twenty-eight  cut  flowers  of 
these  large  Chrysanthemums,  which  were  remarkable 
for  the  incurved  position  of  all  the  petals,  thus  forming 
every  one  of  them  like  the  top  part  of  a  cone,  by  some 
artificial  process,  which  I  heard  variously  ex2flained; 
but  as  I  do  not  take  any  account  about  the  shape  of 
flowers,  I  cannot  enter  into  the  merits  of  this  or  that 
way  of  dressing  them. 

The  Messrs.  Rollinson,  of  Tooting,  were  large  con¬ 
tributors  to  this  meeting;  they  sent  a  collection  of 
Orchids,  consisting  of  Rapiliinia  tigrina,  a  new  kind,  of 
which  there  were  cut  flowers  from  Mr.  Bateman ;  the 
plant  looks  like  a  Stauhopea,  and  flowers  just  in  the 
same  style,  but  the  flowers  are  different,  and  of  a 
brownish  tint,  with  lighter  bars  and  markings.  A 
Cattleya  Perrenii,  a  ditto  lahiata,  Angrcecuni  hilohim, 
Cymbidium  Masterii,  with  white  droo^sing  flowers  on  a 
stand-up  spike,  and  a  Cattleya  luteola,  a  dwarf,  alpine- 
looking  plant.  Also  a  collection  of  variegated  plants, 
such  as  a  fine,  striped  Yucca,  three  kinds  of  Dragon  trees, 
and  two  Crotons,  and  a  most  beautiful-leaved  plant,  the 
Lomatia  Australia.  They  also  sent  an  independent 
collection  of  jffants,  with  fine  foliage,  among  which 
were  Oldfieldia  Africana,  some  Rhopalas  and  Aralias, 
with  Brexia  chrysophylla,  and  also  a  collection  of 
Myrtle-leaved  Orange-trees  in  full  fruit. 

The  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  the  Wellington  Road  Nur¬ 
sery,  were  likewise  rich  contributors  in  rare  plants,  and 
plants  with  fine  foliage,  among  which  were  two  distinct 
kinds  of  the  prettiest  dwarf  variegated  plants,  the  lovely 
little  Sonerila  margaretacea,  the  beautiful  Fern-leaved 
tree  called  Cupania  filieifolia,  a  Burlingtonia  decora  Or¬ 
chid,  and  many  more  in  that  style. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Hoddeston,  sent  a  plant  of  Sojihronitis 
grandifiora,  a  dwarf  alpine  air-plant,  with  large  Vermil¬ 
lion  blossoms,  from  the  highlands  of  Brazil,  where  the 
frost  is  often  hard  enough  to  make  ice. 

I  did  not  see  more  than  two  little  plants  of  ASschynan- 
thus  fulgens,  an  upright  flowering  kind  from  Mr.  Veitch. 

Mr.  Maul,  of  Bristol,  sent  a  splendid  nosegay  of  the 
flowers  of  Vanda  ccerulea,  the  handsomest  we  ever  had 
in  that  room.  Mr.  Ingram  sent  us  also  a  nosegay  of  a 
rare  Texas  Ageratum,  from  the  royal  gardens  at  Windsor. 

An  unusual  specimen  plant  of  Leschenaultia  forniosa, 
in  bloom,  came  from  Mr.  Rhodes,  gardener  to  J.  Phillips, 
Esq.,  Stamfoi’d  Hill. 

There  was  a  large  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  from  the  garden  of  the  Society,  and  a  collection 
of  Pears  from  their  Orchard-house  ;  also  a  collection  of 
Chinese  Primroses,  and  a  second  collection  from  another 
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garden.  Also,  the  new,  most  curious  JFaier  Yam,  from 
Madagascar,  in  a  glass  milk-pan  full  of  water.  A  con¬ 
trivance  of  j)ots  for  grotciiig  Sea-hale,  and  for  propagat¬ 
ing  plants;  also,  a  contrivance  for  covering  pits  and 
frames,  instead  of  mats,  and  a  great  deal  about  the  new 
China  Yam,  of  which  we  heard  so  much  last  spring ; 
but  all  these,  and  the  awards  for  fruits  and  vegetables, 
must  stand  over  for  another  week. 

D.  Beaton. 


Farm  and  Garden  Produce  in  California. — An 
agricultural  show  has  just  been  held  at  Sacramento,  at 
which  the  productions  of  the  country  were  exhibited  for 
prizes.  The  show  of  animals  was  remarkable  only  as 
giving  evidence  of  considerable  improvement  in  the 
breed  of  horses  since  the  Americans  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  State.  The  exhibition  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  was  really  curious — the  former  from  their 
variety  and  precocity,  and  the  latter  from  their  gi¬ 
gantic  size.  Pumpkins  weighing  129ft).,  beetroot  7^ 
feet  long,  and  a  stalk  of  Indian  corn  24  feet  high, 
were  among  the  “monsters”  of  the  exhibition.  The 
vegetables'  of  this  country  grow  with  a  luxuriance 
unequalled  elsewhere,  but  they  are  deficient  in  flavour. 
It  appears  that  peach  and  pear-trees  frequently  produce 
a  double  crop  in  the  same  season.  The  productiveness 
of  the  strawberry-plant  is  also  very  remarkable.  A  bed 
in  the  garden  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  San  Francisco  has 
been  bearing  for  six  months,  and  the  plants  are  now,  on 
the  eve  of  winter,  in  flower;  but  in  favoured  situations 
strawberries  ripen  during  every  month  of  the  year. 

It  appears,  also,  that  the  great  variety  of  the  soil  and 
climate  of  California  favours  the  growth  of  all  the 
ordinary  cereals,  while  flax,  cotton,  the  sugar-cane, 
tobacco,  maize,  rice,  oranges,  grapes,  lemons,  olives, 
pomegranates,  nutmegs,  and  tamarinds  also  thrive  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Many  tropical  plants 
and  fruits  are  indigenous ;  and  all  those  of  the  temperate 
zone  flourish.  The  country  is  rich  in  flowers  and 
unequalled  in  pines,  as  is  verified  by  the  “  Wellingtonia 
Gigantea”  now  so  well  known  in  England;  and,  though 
last,  not  least,  the  silkworm  is  about  to  be  nourished 
into  usefulness.  The  great  desideratum  to  the  full 
development  of  the  agricultural  -and  other  rural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  State  is  cheap  labour.  The  high  price  of 
labour  has  hitherto  retarded  the  enterprise  of  the  farmer 
and  of  the  horticulturist.  Nor  is  there  much  prospect 
of  a  speedy  remedy,  for  the  high  yield  of  the  mines 
competes  with  wages,  and  keeps  the  latter  high.— (2’mes’ 
Correspondent.) 

If  American  soil  can  produce  Beet-root  7^  feet  long, 
and  Indian  Corn  24  feet  high,  and  as  we  know  it  pro¬ 
duces  the  Wellingtonea,  300  in  altitude,  we  no  longer 
consider  that  its  Oceans  may  not  yield  Sea-Serpents. 


LITTLE  MATTERS. 

There  is  an  old  proverb,  that  “  every  little  helps  to 
make  a  meikle,”  having  its  counterpart  in  another  saying, 
albeit,  with  something  of  the  closefistedness  in  its  com¬ 
position,  “  take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds  will 
take  care  of  themselves.”  Gardening  is  just  a  work  of 
minutiae,  and  no  man  will  ever  shine  in  it,  whose  mind 
is  so  constituted  that  it  can  deal  only  with  great  results. 
Wherever  extra  success  in  gardening  is  seen,  all  who 
look  beneath  the  surface  will  observe  that  that  success 
is  not  so  much  owing  to  great  resources,  ample  means, 
and  a  great  array  of  conveniences,  as  to  extreme  atten¬ 
tion  to  little  matters,  with  the  general  and  scientific 
knowledge  that  enables  the  operator  in  his  generalizing 
habits  to  perceive,  at  once,  to  what  results  these  little 


matters  tend.  A  few  of  these  I  propose  naming,  merely 
in  the  way  of  remembrance,  as  peculiarly  suited  at  this  | 
season  of  the  year  to  window  and  greenhouse  plants.  | 

CLEANLINESS. 

This  is  as  essential  to  a  growing  plant  as  to  a  tender 
animal,  and  even  more  so,  as  both  the  processes  of 
perspiration  and  respiration  are  effected  through  the 
bark  and  foliage.  Many,  however,  who  talk  in  extacy 
of  their  love  for  plants  and  flowers,  will  allow  them  to 
stand  for  days  and  weeks  well  coated  with  dust,  and  then 
wonder  why  the  plants  will  get  sickly,  and  the  leaves 
yellow.  A  little  reflection  would  teach  them  that  there 
was  more  necessity  for  keeping  these  leaves  clean,  than 
for  the  daily  ablutions  to  their  own  persons.  The  con-  i 
dition  of  plants,  in  this  respect,  will  soon  form  a  kind  of  ! 
index  to  the  character  and  intelligence  of  their  pos¬ 
sessors.  A  walk  along  the  streets  of  a  country  town, 
where  the  inhabitants  keep  plants  in  their  windows,  thus 
furnishes  at  once  a  good  idea  of  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  different  households.  Let  it  once 
he  known  that  there  is  such  an  easy  and  successful  mode 
of  “  taking  notes,”  and  young  ladies,  especially,  will  he 
tempted  at  once  to  turn  all  their  plants  into  the  ash-bin, 
or  to  give  them  the  attention  which  their  circumstances 
require.  I  have  known  plants,  kept  inside  and  outside 
of  windows  in  London,  without  a  dot  of  dust  or  a  black 
being  scarcely  ever  seen  upon  them,  so  carefully  was  a 
soft  hair  brush  and  a  sponge  applied  to  the  stems  and  | 
foliage,  or  fingers  washing  them  more  delicately  still. 

It  would  be  one  of  the  seven  wonders  to  find  afterwards 
that  such  a  person,  so  attentive  and  kind  to  her  plant 
protegees,  would  ever  become  careless  and  slovenly  in 
her  habits  when  she  had  a  household  of  her  own  to 
superintend.  'ITiose  wlio  aim  at  keeping  plants  in  good 
order  at  this  season  must  deign  more  attention  to  their 
cleanliness  than  setting  them  out-of-doors  in  a  rainy 
day — the  chilling  cold  often  doing  them  more  injury 
than  the  washing  does  them  good.  In  w'ashing,  in  win¬ 
ter,  the  water  should  be  rather  above  50°  than  below  it, 
or  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  the  temperature  in  which 
the  plant  is  grown. 

While  dust  is  to  be  set  adrift,  no  yellow  leaves  should 
be  seen.  As  soon  as  they  lose  their  green  tint,  they  are 
of  no  more  use  to  the  plant ;  while  so  long  as  they 
remain  upon  it,  or  lie  in  its*  vicinity  in  the  same  house, 
they,  so  far,  pollute  the  atmosphere,  and  become  a  fit 
receptacle  for  mildews  and  insects.  Every  yellow, 
decaying  leaf  just  so  far  indicates  an  amount  of 
ignorance,  or  slovenliness.  With  plants  retiring  to  their 
winter’s  rest  their  presence  is  more  excusable  ;  but  then 
the  sight  of  such  a  plant  speaks  its  own  tale,  though, 
even  in  that  case,  a  leaf  wholly  withered  can  be  of  no 
benefit. 

INSECTS. 

Unless  a  high  temperature  is  maintained  these  will 
not  now  be  active ;  hut  their  hiding-places  should  he 
discovered,  and  every  nest  and  egg  removed  and  washed 
out  if  possible.  There  are  many  days  when  nothing 
can  he  done  out-of-doors,  and  the  plants  m{iy  get  a  good 
cleaning  within. 

It  is  not  often  the  Mealy  Buy  appears  on  greenhouse 
plants,  unless  some  stove  plants  have  been  there  in 
summer.  Whenever  you  catch  a  sight  of  the  pest, 
whether  in  greenhouse,  or  stove,  and  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  to  he  found  only  in  one  plant,  I  would 
at  once  counsel  burning  it,  however  costly  it  may  he. 
When  once  it  gets  into  a  collection,  it  will  require 
great  labour  to  keep  it  down,  and,  perhaps,  years  before 
it  is  finally  e.xtirpated ;  while  from  one  plant,  you  may 
easily  get  every  frame  and  house  you  have  overrun  by 
it.  For  hard-wooded  plants,  bolder  remedies,  such  as  a 
little  turpentine,  or  spirits  of  wine,  may  be  used.  For 
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soft-wooded  plants,  tobacco-water,  with  a  portion  of 
size,  just  to  make  the  solution  a  little  sticky,  is  as  effec¬ 
tual  as  any.  I  have  seen  great  numbers  of  this  insect 
killed  with  the  size  solution  alone,  and,  unless  very 
strong  indeed,  it  does  little  injury  to  plants,  as,  while  it 
coats  the  insects  over  and  deprives  them  of  breathing, 
&c.,  the  thin  fibre  falls  away  from  the  plant  as  it  dries 
and  cracks,  and  is  easily  removed  by  water  from  the 
hand  and  the  syringe.  I  consider '  size  in  solution  as 
one  of  the  safest  and  most  successful  extirpators  of 
insects. 

Scale  of  all  kinds,  whenever  it  appears  on  Oranges, 
Camellias,  &c.,  should  be  washed  off  with  soap  and 
water,  and  then  clean  water  be  used  to  syringe  them 
well.  When  it  gets  on  small-leaved  plants,  such  as 
Heaths,  Epacrises,  &c.,  it  would  be  an  endless  job  to 
wash  them.  The  best  remedy  is  to  dip  them  in  a  size 
solution,  and  place  them  in  the  shade  for  a  few  days, 
four  or  five,  at  this  season,  and  then  syringe  them 
thoroughly  with  water  about  65°,  keeping  the  plants  in 
a  horizontal  position,  and  turning  them  over  and  over. 
If  that  does  not  dislodge  the  vermin,  it  will  be  next  to 
impossible  to  clear  them. 

Oreen  Fly. — 1  have  found  a  similar  solution,  with 
tobacco  in  it,  one  of  the  best  securities  against  their 
ravages ;  but  they  are  easily  managed  with  tobacco- 
smoke.  economy,  as  well  as  success,  say, — smoke 

whenever  you  see  an  insect,  and  do  it  repeatedly,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  larger  doses. 

Tkrips. — This  is  not  likely  to  appear  much  at  pre¬ 
sent,  except  on  Azaleas,  though  whenever  it  shows  itself 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  dislodge  it.  The  jDlants 
will  stand  heavier  smoking  with  tobacco  than  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  a  good  washing  or  two,  with  the  sulphur  and 
lime  water,  respecting  which  directions  have  been  so 
frequently  given,  holding  a  portion  of  size  in  solution, 
similar  to  what  was  mentioned  in  the  last  volume,  will 
generally  clear  the  plants.  While  there  is  a  chance  of 
an  insect  left,  be  careful  that  no  plant  is  taken  into  a 
forcing-house  of  any  kind,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  or  you 
may  thus  make  a  vast  amount  of  labour  for  yourself, 
and  a  gi-eat  injury  to  the  established  residents  of  the 
place.  If  there  is  any  house,  or  pit,  now  empty,  or  con¬ 
taining  such  plants  as  Vines,  and  Peaches,  and  Figs, 
&c.,  the  wood  being  thoroughly  ripe,  before  commenc¬ 
ing  to  clean  it  by  washing,  &c.,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
shut  it  up  close,  and  burn  a  quantity  of  sulphur  in  it, 
covering  the  sulphur,  when  ignited,  with  moss,  or  dry 
sawdust.  A  dry  day,  or  afternoon,  should  be  chosen  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  house  should  be  dry,  otherwise  the 
sulphur  will  be  apt  to  form  a  combination  with  the  lead 
in  the  paint,  and  the  paint  will  be  discoloured  for  a  time. 
Take  care,  howe-ver,  that  not  a  particle  of  the  vapour 
finds  its  way  to  a  growing  plant,  or  it  will  soon  finish  it 
completely. 

WORMS  IN'  POTS,  LAWNS,  AND  WALKS. 

The  two  last  ai’e  not  quite  in  my  way  just  now,  but  I 
thought  I  would  just  allude  to  them  in  passing.  No¬ 
thing  renders  a  walk  more  untidy  than  its  being  covered 
with  worm  heaps.  If  you  sweep  them  off,  you  disfigure 
the  gravel ;  as  unless  the  gravel  is  very  deep  indeed, 
the  worm  is  sure  to  have  some  of  the  best  soil  it  can 
find.  If  you  merely  roll  them  down,  they  will  be  up 
again  before  you  have  many  nights  sleep.  The  most 
effectual  mode  for  keeping  worms  at  a  safe  distance,  is 
using  salt  for  keeping  walks  clean  in  summer.  There  is 
nothing  but  the  expense  at  first  to  prevent  salt  being 
generally  used  for  thjs  purpose.  A  little  experience 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  no  other  means  is  so 
economical  in  the  end,  while  the  hoeing  and  turning  of 
walks  are  wholly  obviated,  and  a  green,  slimy  piece  of 
moss  may  never  be  seen  upon  them.  I  do  not  think  it 
matters  a  great  deal  how  the  salt  is  applied — in  a  solu¬ 


tion  of  hot  water,  in  cold  water,  or  broken  small  and 
thrown  on  with  the  hand.  The  weather  is  of  more  im¬ 
portance — choosing  a  dry  season,  and  as  much  likeli¬ 
hood  of  sun  as  possible. 

For  worms,  on  lawns,  salt  is  out  of  the  question  ;  but 
here,  or  even  for  walks,  lime-water  comes  to  our  aid.  A 
small  quantity  of  lime,  when  quick,  will  do  for  a  large 
barrel;  if  it  tastes  a  little  alkaline  when  put  to  the 
tongue,  after  it  has  settled  clear,  it  will  be  strong  enough. 
It  is  best  to  roll  the  ground  a  couple  of  days  before 
applying  it  in  the  morning,  as  then  the  fresh  holes  will 
be  open.  Were  it  not  for  the  untidiness,  I  would  not 
find  fault  with  worms  on  a  lawn.  In  poor  pasture  lands 
I  would  consider  them  good  assistants.  In  some  cases 
their  heaps  form  a  good  top-dressing,  and  their  holes 
help  drainage.  I  once  noticed  an  out-of-the-way  piece 
of  lawn,  very  poor,  which  at  length  became  good  sward, 
by  just  leaving  the  worms  alone.  What  made  them 
revel  in  it,  I  never  could  divine;  but  for  several  winters 
their  heaps  were  so  numerous  and  large,  that  at  a  little 
distance  the  green  grass  could  scarcely  be  discerned. 
After  getting  a  good  brooming  and  rolling  in  spring,  the 
turf  was  improved  greatly,  year  after  year,  and  then  the 
worms  next  to  left  it,  or  found  the  fibres  of  the  grass 
too  thick  for  them  to  penetrate  easily. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  worms  at  home  in  the 
field,  we  can  have  no  mercy  on  them  when  they  get  into 
our  flower-pots.  In  coarse,  strong  growing-things  it 
would  be  easy  to  dislodge  them  with  lime-water ;  but 
with  tender  things  the  lime  might  be  too  much  for 
the  roots,  and  it  is  safer  to  remove  them  by  turning  the 
ball  out  and  examining  it.  Some  of  these  slimy  frater¬ 
nity  are  so  cunning,  that  the  first  tap  you  give  the  pot 
sends  them  curled  up  into  the  centre  of  the  ball;  but  if 
you  see  a  trace  of  where  he  has  been,  he  must  be  dis¬ 
lodged  by  sending  a  thin  piece  of  wire  several  times 
through  the  ball.  Tender  plants  will  not  flourish  in  a 
pot  along  with  worms,  as  their  crawling  about  disturbs 
the  roots,  interferes  with  the  desired  conditions  of  the 
soil  as  to  firmness  and  porosity,  and  stops  up  the  drainage. 
Their  entrance  may  be  prevented,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
placing  a  tile  or  cap  firmly  over  the  hole.at  the  bottom  of 
the  pot,  and  the  other  drainage  placed  openly  above  it, 
j  with  a  sprinkling  of  moss,  to  prevent  the  earth  washing 
down.  Though  a  small  worm  cannot  get  in,  the  water 
will  ooze  out  freely  enough.  AYorras,  however,  very  fre¬ 
quently  get  into  pots,  by  being  contained  in  a  very  small 
state  in  the  soil  and  manure  used ;  and,  therefore,  consi¬ 
derable  care  should  be  given  to 

HUSBANDING  AND  PREPARING  THE  SOIL  FOR 

POTTING. 

All  leaf-mould  and  rotten  dung  contains  the  germs  of 
worms  in  most  cases.  When  it  can  be  done,  leaves 
should  be  taken,  when  half-decomposed,  in  cakes,  dried 
well  over  a  furnace,  &c.,  and  then  put  away,  and  rubbed 
through  the  hands  before  being  used.  Cakes  of  cow- 
dung  and  other  manures  may  be  done  in  a  similar 
manner.  Fresh  turfy-loara,  heated  and  charred  over  a 
hot  iron  plate,  or  furnace,  and  then  allowed  time  to 
sweeten,  is  valuable  for  most  purposes,  though  requiring 
considerable  trouble.  The  next  best  plan,  is  to  get  soil 
and  turf  collected  in  dry  weather,  in  summer,  and  to  lay  it  ! 
up  so  that  little  rain  touches  it  afterwards.  Provided  the  ^ 
air  can  get  to  such  heaps,  1  do  not  like  to  be  turning,  ■ 
or  chopping  it  before  using  it,  as  that  causes  the  fibre 
to  decay  too  much.  By  collecting  such  turf,  &c.,  in  dry  * 
'  weather’,  the  worms  will  have  gone  deep  in  the  earth  i 
after  moisture.  Wherr  I  can  get  a  piece  of  tuff  to  be  J 
laid  up  for  potting  compost,  I  generally  take  it  about  one  , 
inch  thick,  build  it  carefully,  but  rather  openly,  in  an  ' 
oblong  stack,  from  three  to  four  feet  wide,  giving  it  as 
much  attention  as  if  it  was  a  piece  of  prime  hay.  When 
four  feet  high,  or  so,  or  less,  if  turf  is  scarce,  it  is  drawn  . 
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gvadually  to  a  point,  hipped-roof  fasliion,  and  is  tlien 
either  tliatched,  or  covered  with  turf,  grass  side  out¬ 
wards,  to  keep  out  the  wet.  In  twelve  months  it  is  as 
sweet  as  a  nut,  requiring  merely  chopping  down,  and  is 
never  touched  before  it  is  wanted  for  use.  Next  to 
good  turf,  I  i)refer  getting  soil  from  the  sides  of  the 
highway,  picking  out  the  most  suitable.  R.  Fish. 


WOODCRAFT. 

(  Contin  lied  from  paije  1  lO.J 

Preparing  for  Planting. — I  have  already  described 
some  methods  of  doing  this,  but  I  may  with  propriety 
enlarge  them,  to  suit  all  cases,  and  shall  commence  with 
new  plantations  of  moderate  extent. 

In  such  a  case,  by  far  the  most  ecomomical  mode,  if 
the  soil  is  good,  is  to  have  it  trenched,  or,  at  least,  deeply 
dug.  In  performing  this,  let  all  perennial  weeds  be 
carefully  eradicated  as  much  as  possible ;  and  the 
ground  well  broken  with  the  spade.  The  turf,  if  any, 
should  be  taken  off  thin,  and  put  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  equally  all  over,  so  that  when  it  decays  the  soil 
may  settle  down  level.  Should  there  be  any  wild 
bushes,  such  as  Bramble,  Furze,  Black  Thorn,  &c.,  these 
should  all  be  cleanly  stubbed  up  and  carted  off  to  be 
burnt.  I  suppose,  if  the  situation  is  wet  that  it  will  be 
well  drained,  and  the  fences  put  in  order  in  the  manner 
I  have  described  very  recently.  When  the  space  to  be 
planted  is  extensive,  and  the  expense  of  digging  it  all 
over  is  objected  to,  then  let  the  places  be  set  out  where 
the  trees  are  to  be  planted,  and  good-sized  holes  made. 
First,  chop  off  the  surface  ;  if  grassy,  lay  that  on  one 
side,  and  then  dig  out  tbe  soil  to  its  utmost  depth, 
laying  it  also  on  one  side  to  become  mellowed  by  the 
time  the  planter  brings  his  trees  to  be  planted.  In 
planting  large  tracts  of  land,  I  think  by  far  the  best 
method  is  to  plant  the  trees  in  straight  lines,  at  equal 
distances,  first  clearing  off  all  the  brusbw'ood  that  may 
be  on  it.  If  done  so,  the  labour  of  making  the  holes 
might  be  let  off  to  the  workmen  at  a  price  to  be  agreed 
upon.  That  price,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  state  of  the  ground ;  but  if 
the  work  is  let  off,  an  intelligent,  trustworthy  person 
should  be  engaged  to  see  that  the  men  do  their  work 
well  and  properly.  The  same  man  might  be  directed 
to  set  out  the  places  wdiere  the  holes  are  to  be  made, 
and  also  to  give  in  the  account  how  much  each  man  has 
earned  every  week.  Such  a  man  is  called  a  gangsman, 
and  he  might  easily  overlook  and  direct  twenty  men. 
The  distance  from  hole  to  hole,  and  row  to  row,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  situation,  soil,  and  exposure  of  the 
site.  In  high,  windy  situations,  poor  soil,  and  full 
exposure,  the  trees  should  be  put  in  much  thicker  than 
in  sheltered  places  and  good  soil.  By  planting  them 
thicker  in  high  places  and  poor  soils,  the  trees  will 
shelter  each  other ;  and,  when  grown  to  some  extent, 
will  help  to  draw  each  other  up  with  clean,  straight 
stems.  In  such  a  case,  the  distance  from  tree  to  tree 
should  never  exceed  three  feet  every  way,  that  is,  three 
feet  between  each  row,  and  three  feet  between  every  two 
trees  in  the  row.  There  are  4,840  square  yards  in  a  statute 
acre ;  consequently,  at  three  feet  apart  every  way,  each 
acre  will  require  exactly  that  number  of  holes  making 
previously  to  planting.  If  the  land  is  better,  and  the 
situation  rather  sheltered,  then  the  space  for  each  tree 
should  be  larger.  Four-and-a-half  feet  square  might, 
with  prudence,  be  allowed  to  each  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  ;  3,(h30  trees  will  then  plant  an  acre  ;  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  that  number  of  holes  will  be  required ;  and 
so  in  proportion  to  the  distances  from  tree  to  tree  will  1 
be  the  number  of  holes  required  to  be  made.  ! 


I  There  are  many  advantages  in  this  regular  mode  of 
I  planting  over  the  old  and  common  one,  besides  that  of 
determining  the  exact  number  of  trees  required  for  a  given 
number  of  acres.  If  the  ground  is  level  and  good,  a  crop 
of  root  vegetables,  such  as  Potatoes,  Swede  Turnips,  &c., 
might  be  planted  and  reaped,  the  first  year  or  two,  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  This  cropping  would  naturally  imply  the 
keeping  the  ground  clear  of  weeds,  and  the  surface¬ 
stirring  would  encourage  the  trees  to  make  rapid  gi’owth. 
The  pruning,  too,  would  be  more  easily  and  systemati¬ 
cally  done  when  the  trees  were  in  straight  rows,  than  if 
they  were  planted  in  an  irregular  manner.  If  nurse 
trees  are  planted,  they  could,  in  such  a  case,  be  put  in 
at  regular  intervals — perhaps  every  other  would  not  be 
too  many.  But  the  greatest  advantage  would  be  in  the 
thinning  the'  trees  when  they  required  it.  Orders 
might  be  given,  for  instance,  to  thin  out  one-fourth  of 
the  trees  standing  on  an  acre  the  first  year  ;  one-third, 
the  second;  and  every  other,  the  third,  which  would 
leave  one-fourth  on  the  plantation.  These  might 
grow  three  or  four  years,  and  then  half  of  them  be  cut 
away.  This  method  would  be  quite  scientific  and 
regular,  and  the  commonest  labourer  on  the  estate 
might,  without  fear  of  a  mistake,  be  left  to  thin  the 
trees.  Then,  again,  suppose  the  trees  have  grown 
pretty  nearly  alike,  they  might  be  more  easily  valued, 
because  they  could  be  counted  exactly. 

Some  may  object  to  this  formal  mode  of  planting; 
but  I  think  that  objection  a  futile  one  ;  forwdien  the  trees 
are  grown  up  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  the 
branches  will  touch  each  other,  and  thus  do  away  with 
the  straight-line  appearance. 

The  late  Duke  of  Portland  sowed  his  acorns,  or 
'planted  his  Oaks,  in  straight  lines  ;  and  where  is  to  be 
seen  finer  5'^oung  Oaks  than  at  Weibeck  ? 

Lastly,  the  expence  of  planting,  and  the  cost  of  the 
trees,  could  be  accurately  estimated,  if  the  exact  number 
of  trees  required,  per  acre,  were  ascertained,  which,  by 
this  regular  method,  could  be  easily  and  correctly  done. 
The  chief  point  I  wish  to  press  upon  all  interested  in 
forest  planting  is  that  of  planting  early  and  planting 
well.  By  so  doing,  the  trees  would  quickly  push  new 
roots  before  the  winter  set  in,  and  thus  be  drawing  up 
and  accumulating  a  large  amount  of  ascending  saj),  by 
which  the  trees  would  be  stimulated  to  push  forth 
strongly  the  season  following.  I  would  not  leave  a 
single  forest  tree  to  be  planted  after  the  new-year’s  day 
had  passed.  T.  Appleby. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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General  Remarks.  —  We  now  come  to  that  dead 
season  of  the  year  in  which  it  is,  unfortunately,  too 
common  to  neglect  the  many  things  which  might  as 
well  be  done  as  later.  There  being  but  little  that  is 
really  urgent,  the  mind  is  satisfied  that  longer  days  are 
coming,  in  which  certain  works  can  be  as  well  done. 
This  is  often  wrong ;  all  earth  work  ought  to  be  done 
early  in  the  winter,  in  order  that  the  frost  may  have  every 
opportunity  to  act,  and  i\\Q  jilanting  of  shrubs  and  trees 
ought  to  be  all  done  as  early  as  possible ;  evergreens 
by  October,  and  deciduous  things  as  soon  as  half  the 
leaves  are  off.  Supposing  that  all  this  descrijition  of  work 
has  been  done  in  the  last  two  mouths,  and  also  all  other 
alterations  intended,  there  is  certainly  more  leisure  at 
this  season  than  afterwards;  and  the  cultivator  will 
enjoy  that  with  more  real  pleasure  than  the  careless-go-  ! 
easy  individual  who  allows  everything  to  take  its  ' 
chance.  Still,  December  has  its  duties  as  well  as  en¬ 
joyments;  the  plants  that  are  secured  in  the  frame 
must  have  attention  paid  them,  or,  in  some  joyous  night,  | 
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about  Christmas,  it  is  likely  King  Frost  will  be  laying 
hands  on  them ;  or,  long  before  that,  the  insiduous 
enemy,  “  Damp,”  will  be  carrying  them  off  piece-meal. 
The  fruit-room^  too,  will  want  looking  over  betimes,  to 
remove  decayed  fruit,  and  otherwise  to  keep  the  general 
stock  in  order;  and  as  some  of  the  kinds  of  Pears  and 
Apples  will  be  getting  out  of  season,  and  done  with, 
the  place  they  occupied  will  give  the  other  kinds  a 
chance  to  be  laid  thinner.  Routine  work  of  different 
kinds  will  also  require  its  proper  share  of  attention  ;  but 
that  will  be  dwelt  upon  below;  but  I  cannot  do  more 
here  than  enforce  on  the  proprietor  of  small  gardens 
the  propriety  of  hurrying  on  any  alterations  intended, 
and  that  all  new  work  ought  to  be  done  forthwith. 


a. - This  being  Straivherries  and  Basplerries,  little  ' 

can  be  done  except  removing  anything  unsightly 
that  may  by  accident  get  among  these  crops.  Suckers 
of  Raspberries  may  be  taken  up ;  but  the  general 
pruning  had  better  he  deferred  until  March,  un¬ 
less  in  dry,  early  situations,  where  the  canes  have 
been  well  ripened .  The  best  way  to  grow  Rasp¬ 
berries  is  to  tie  the  canes  to  a  sort  of  slender 
trellis  work — wire  looks  best;  this  is  better  than 
tying  them  up  in  a  bunch ;  yet  good  fruit  is  often  j 
obtained  from  the  latter  way.  Prune  all  Goose¬ 
berry  and  Currant  trees  without  delay  which 
may  surround  this  or  any  other  quarter,  and 
remove  the  cuttings  and  other  unsightly  objects  at 
once. 

h. - Look  over  the  BrocoU  frequently,  and  cut  all  that 

is  ready,  and  store  it  away  in  some  cool  place,  I 
where  it  will  keep  for  sevei'al  days  without  injury,  ; 
while  a  sharp  frost  destroys  it.  Take  notice  of  the 
various  kinds,  and  note  down  their  features,  so  as 
to  judge  another  season  which  is  the  most  valu-  . 
able.  If  the  situation  be  a  very  cold  one,  it  is 


better  to  lay  some  of  the  winter  Brocoli  plants  on 
their  sides,  which  is  done  by  beginning  at  the  west 
side  of  the  plot,  and  take  a  spit  of  earth  from  that 
side  of  the  plant,  and  then  bend  the  plant  down 
that  way,  taking  a  spit  of  earth  from  the  next 
plant,  and  laying  on  the  back  of  the  first  one,  to 
keep  it  down,  and  so  on,  until  the  plot  is  finished. 
This  system  enables  the  plants  to  endure  a  harder 
frost  than  they  otherwise  would,  and  the  oblique 
position  does  not  in  any  way  prevent  the  head 
from  assuming  its  proper  shape. 

c.  - Asparayus  beds  having  been  done  up  for  the 

winter  last  month,  the  Globe  Artichokes  v^'iW  require 
a  little  covering  up  before  very  severe  weather  sets 
in ;  but  the  forcing  of  Sea-kale  will  be  theprincipal 
duty  required  here ;  and,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  season.  This  is,  unquestionably, 
best  done  on  the  ground,  if  fermenting  materials  are 
at  hand;  only  care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not 
overheat,  as  this  is  a  time  where  a  very  little  too 
much  heat  will  destroy  the  plant ;  whereas,  in 
March  it  will  endure  much  more.  There  is  no 
better  way  than  covering  the  plants  with  pots  or 
boxes,  after  first  scraping  away  a  little  of  the 
earth  from  the  collar,  and  covering  it  with  coal- 
ashes  to  keep  away  slugs,  &c.  Tree  leaves  are  as 
good  as  anything,  and  their  gentle  heat  is  seldom 
too  strong  for  Sea-kale.  Rhubarb  may  be  brought 
on  in  the  same  way,  only  it  is  much  slower  to 
start ;  but  after  that  its  progress  is  quick. 

d.  - On  the  approach  of  very  severe  weather,  cover  up 

the  Celery  with  dry  litter  of  any  kind,  after  taking 
up  and  storing  away  what  is  likely  to  be  wanted 
for  a  fortnight  or  so.  Level  and  dig  the  ground  as 
it  becomes  vacant,  which  will  both  look  better,  and 
also  receive  the  benefit  of  the  frost.  Avoid  tread¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  when  it  is  wet,  if  possible. 

e.  - This  being  late  Brocoli,  and  other  winter  stuff, 

requires  no  particular  notice  at  this  time,  save  to 
lay  some  of  them  down  as  detailed  above.  Should 
the  winter  be  very  severe,  they  may  suffer,  more  or 
less  ;  but,  in  a  general  way,  Brocoli  escapes  without 
any  protection;  although,  in  very  remote,  cold 
situations  it  is  taken  up  and  planted  thickly  in 
some  protected  bed  or  cold  frame,  where  it  forms  its 
heads  in  due  time  ;  certainly  they  are  smaller  than 
they  would  be  if  left  undisturbed,  and  mild  weather 
continue ;  but  such  is  not  to  be  expected  in  the 
most  northern  part  of  the  kingdom. 

/. - Take  notice  that  the  frost  does  not  throw  out  the 

Cabbage  plants  that  may  have  been  planted  late ; 
and  if  the  wind  blows  them  about  so  as  to  make  a 
sort  of  hole  around  the  stem  of  each,  tread  it  well 
on  a  dry  day.  Should  weeds  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  amongst  the  first  planted,  let  the  ground  be 
slightly  pointed  over,  burying  such  things  as 
Groundsel,  duckweed,  and  the  annual  grasses. 
And  the  digging  being  done  in  dry  weather,  or 
when  there  is  a  slight  frost  on  the  ground,  it  will 
derive  much  benefit  from  it. 

Q. - Take  notice  that  the  mice  do  not  attack  the  Peas 

sown  last  month,  which  they  often  do  about  the 
time  they  are  coming  up.  Dig  any  vacant  ground 
where  Carrots  or  other  roots  have  been  removed. 
Ridging  is  better  than  digging  on  stiff  soils.  Beet 
may  remain  in  the  ground  until  wanted. 

h- - Take  care  and  house  some  Turnips  before  severe 

weather  renders  the  job  difficult.  Lettuce,  too, 
might  be  taken  up  with  a  ball,  and  planted  thickly, 
in  some  place  under  cover,  where  it  will  keep  for 
some  time  fit  for  use.  Endive  may  be  treated  so 
likewise.  Blanch  the  latter,  either  by  tying  up  or 
laying  something  over  it,  as  a  saucer,  pan,  tile,  or 
anything  that  will  exclude  the  light. 
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Kitchen  Garden  Borders. — Beds  of  Lettuce  jilants 
will  require  attention  in  mild  weather,  as  the  slug  is  apt 
to  make  sad  havoc  of  the  small  plants  which  it  is  most 
desirable  to  save  ;  dusting  with  lime,  or  soot,  will  help 
to  save  them ;  in  severe  weather,  bend  a  few  rods  over 
the  bed,  and  throw  a  mat  over  them.  See  to  other  beds 
of  seedlings,  as  Caulijiotcer,  Cabbage,  Spinach,  young 
Onions,  &c.,  the  first-named  requiring  more  protection 
than  the  Lettuce.  Plant  Shallot  and  Garlic,  if  wanted, 
and  clear  away  all  rubbishy  crops ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  prune  and  nail  the  ti'ees  as  directed  in  former 
numbers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine  alone  excepted.  And  prior  to  forking  the 
border  for  winter,  a  good  dressing  of  dung  will  be  of 
service,  more  especially  among  the  Gooseberry  and 
Currant  trees  which  margin  the  quarters  of  the  kitchen- 
garden.  Gooseberries  do  not  require  much  shortening, 
that  is  to  say,  the  young  wood  that  is  left  had  better,  in 
most  cases,  be  left  its  whole  length.  Red  and  White 
Currants  may  be  treated  difierently,  but  black  Currants 
require  the  same  treatment  as  Gooseberries. 

Frame. — The  plants  housed  here  will  require  constant 
attention,  to  see  that  damp  does  not  carry  them  off. 
Some  of  the  most  delicate  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  ac¬ 
commodated  in  the  house,  even  if  the  place  was  not 
very  light;  the  dry  air  will  arrest  that  decay  which 
Cinerarias  and  other  plants  are  liable  to  when  kept  too 
long  in  cold  frames ;  while  such  things  as  Fuchsias, 
Calceolarias,  Myrtles,  and  most  hard-wooded  plants, 
will  endure  a  great  deal  of  damp  without  serious  injury. 
Cover  well  up  at  nights,  and  give  air  on  all  favourable 
occasions  ;  an  almost  total  exposure  will  not  be  too 
much  in  mild  days,  provided  the  plants  have  not  been 
long  confined  beforehand  ;  in  the  latter  case,  a  gradual 
inuring  them  to  it  will  be  necessary. 

Flower  Garden  and  Rockery. —  There  being  little 
now  to  interest  the  ordinary  observer  in  the  shape  of 
flowers,  a  more  than  usual  adherence  to  neatness  will 
be  wanted.  The  beds  and  borders  may  be  all  neatly 
dug,  after  having  duly  thinned  and  reduced  the  plants, 
and  added  a  little  manure.  Shrubs  of  all  kinds  may 
yet  be  planted,  but  it  is  better  if  done  sooner.  See 
that  tall  plants  are  properly  secured.  This  applies  more 
especially  to  Roses,  Irish  Yews,  &c.,  that  may  have  been 
recently  planted.  If  any  alterations  are  contemplated, 
let  that  now  be  done ;  and  all  damaged  turf  may  be  at 
once  repaired,  by  replacing  it  with  better;  and,  in  fact, 
everything  should  be  done  to  give  this  otherwise  dull 
season  as  cheerful  an  appearance  as  possible ;  and  it  is 
surprising  how  much  ordinary  neatness  can  accomplish 
that  way,  assisted  by  a  few  bright  evergreens,  of  which, 
perhaps,  Portugal  Laurel,  and  Holly,  with  berries  on 
it,  stand  foremost.  Laurustinus,  which  will  be  in 
(lower  now,  is  also  useful;  and  the  list  may  be  further  ex¬ 
tended  by  Irish  and  common  Yew,  Boxes,  Phillyrea,  and 
though  last,  not  least,  the  somewhat  despised  common 
Laurel.  J.  Robson. 


FRUIT-TREES  IN  POTS  versus  THE  SAME 
IN  THE  OPEN  BORDER. 

Much  as  our  craft  has  advanced  during  the  last  few 
years,  its  progress  has  not  been  entirely  without  some 
admixture  of  alloy.  The  attempt  to  upset  the  pedantry 
of  the  last  generation  has,  in  some  cases,  resulted  in  the 
introduction  of  theories,  having  as  shallow  a  foundation 
as  the  other  had,  and  now  and  then  we  hear  of  strange 
anomalies; 

Plant-growing,  assuredly,  has  made  great  progress, 
and  that,  in  most  cases,  in  the  right  direction  ;  but  plant¬ 
training  has  often  assumed  an  artificial  feature  bordering 
on  “  quaintness.”  This,  however,  promises  to  be  recti¬ 
fied  in  time  ;  public  opinion  having  decided  against  the 


“  forest  of  sticks,”  with  which  some  fine  plants  were  ' 
disfigured  ;  and  a  more  “  natural  ”  way  of  growing  and 
shewing  them  promises  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

Fruit-growing  has,  in  some  cases,  retrograded,  rather 
than  advanced.  Apricots,  Apples,  Peaches,  and  Necta-  j 
rines  being  quite  as  good  fifty  years  ago  as  they  are  ' 
now,  and,  from  all  accounts,  quite  as  plentiful.  Neither  ! 
has  there  been  any  advance  in  the  culture  of  these  fruits,  i 
Pines  and  Grapes,  have,  assuredly,  advanced;  both  being  | 
fruits  of  gross  habits,  rich  and  stimulating  food  has  been  | 
administered  to  them  at  times  when  it  was  wanted,  ■ 
and  good  results  have  arisen  therefrom ;  but  every  | 
move  in  the  direction  of  fruit-growing  is  not  sanctioned 
by  rational  principles.  Pines  have  been  grown  to  great 
perfection  in  beds  heated  from  below,  the  roots  no 
longer  cramped  up  into  the  compass  of  a  flower  pot,  but 
allowed  to  ramify  in  all  directions,  through  a  compost 
enriched  by  applications  of  liquid-manure.  This  is  all 
very  well,  and  seems  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
return  to  those  natural  principles  which  the  plant  en¬ 
joyed  in  its  own  native  climate.  But  when  we  hear  of 
parties  who  advocate  the  “  turning  out  ”  (as  it  is  called) 
of  Pines,  and  the  “  potting’’  of  Peaches,  Cherries,  Plums, 
and  Apricots,  it  seems  an  anomaly  difficult  to  reconcile, 
on  any  known  principle  of  horticulture  ;  a  Pine  being 
an  herbaceous  plant,  yielding  fruit  in  a  much  shorter 
period  than  the  hard-wooded  kinds  above  alluded  to,  it 
seems  difficult  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  such  a 
wide  departure  in  both  cases  from  the  usual  mode 
Nature  had  intended  each  to  pursue.  The  Pine  being, 
in  a  certain  sense,  a  short-lived  plant,  for  that  portion 
of  it  which  bears  the  fruit  does  not  do  so  again  ;  where¬ 
as,  the  trees  above-named  are  all  as  long-lived  as  the 
human  race,  and  very  often  much  longer.  Moreover, 
the  constitution  of  the  plant  does  not  allow  it  to  absorb 
and  feed  upon  those  rich  and  nutritious  substances 
which  fit  the  Pine  and  Grape  for  early  service  of  an  im¬ 
portant  kind.  Hard-wooded  trees  will  grow  faster  by 
being  impelled  on  with  stimulating  food,  but  their 
growth  is  at  the  expense  of  their  fruitfulness.  A  certain 
space  of  considerable  extent  ought  to  be  allowed  them 
to  feed  upon,  and  their  food  ought  to  be  sound  rather 
than  rich.  In  fact,  it  ought  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  habits  and  wants  of  the  species,  which  is  widely 
different  from  that  of  the  Pine  or  Grape,  for  these 
arrive  at  an  early  maturity,  stimulated  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  means  used.  And  although  hard-wooded  trees 
may,  and  do  often,  become  useful  bearing  trees  for  a 
single  season,  it  is  rarely  indeed  that  they  continue  to 
be  so  for  a  series  of  years ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  that  can 
be  said  or  written  on  Orchard-houses,  there  are  few 
places  where  they  have  given  satisfaction. 

A  nurseryman,  having  a  large  stock  of  healthy,  young 
trees  in  his  grounds,  can  easily  select  a  few  likely  to 
suit  his  wants,  and  these  trees,  taken  up  with  care,  and 
potted  on  the  spot,  form,  no  doubt,  good  bearing  trees 
for  the  time  being,  for  the  same  reason  that  Hyacinths 
bloom  well  or  ill  as  they  may  have  been  grown  the  pre¬ 
ceding  season.  In  like  manner,  a  Peach  or  Cherry  may 
form  good  bearing  buds,  by  its  growing  in  a  suitable 
medium  out-of-doors,  but  after  producing  a  heavy  crop 
of  fruit,  when  in  such  an  artificial  condition  as  must  be 
in  a  flower-pot,  the  chances  are  sadly  against  it  doing 
so  again.  I  mention  this,  not  as  an  unsupported  theory, 
but  as  the  result  of  practice,  though  not  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  the  same  as  those  who  lay  down  laws  for  Orchard- 
house  building  and  management;  still,  a  tree  in  a  pot 
must  be  a  potted  tree,  whether  in  an  Orchard-house  or  in 
any  other  place ;  and  there  are  few  places  where  these 
fruits  have  been  grown  to  any  extent  with  anything  like 
the  success  the  outlay  demands. 

I  well  remember,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  there  was 
a  plan  before  the  world  of  growing  our  hardy  fruits  in 
“(Miniature  Orchards,”  as  they  called  them,  intimating 
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that,  by  a  judicious  treatment,  the  trees  might  be  pre¬ 
vented  making  any  wood,  except  fruit  spurs,  which  were 
also  expected  to  produce  as  good,  if  not  better,  fruit  than 
that  grown  in  the  usual  way.  This  agreeable  scheme 
had  much  in  it  to  interest  the  suburban  gardeners,  and 
others  of  small  holdings,  as  they  were  told  how  much 
larger  numbers  of  trees  might  be  grown  on  a  limited 
space  than  by  the  old  plan,  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit  grown.  This 
plan,  like  many  others,  fell  to  the  ground  ;  although,  in  its 
expiring  moments  its  friends  wei-e  more  loud  than  before 
in  praising  its  merits  ;  but  we  hear  of  very  few,  if  any, 
“Orchards  in  Miniature”  now;  and  though  stunted 
trees  may  be  frequently  found,  they  are  only  successors 
to  others  which  existed  long  before  the  so-called 
‘  Orchards  ”  were  thought  of. 

In  like  manner,  an  Orchard-house  is  only  a  new 
name  for  a  glass  structure  ;  fruit  -  trees  of  the  stone 
fruits  having  existed  long  ago,  potted  and  treated  in 
much  the  same  way;  but  the  much  greater  certainty 
there  was  in  a  crop  when  the  tree  had  a  much  greater 
scope  for  its  roots,  led  to  these  fruits  being  planted 
out  and  trained  in  some  manner.  Potted  trees  being 
only  regarded  as  a  curiosity,  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
they  will  ever  be  remunerative,  as  the  comparative 
few  who  have  succeeded  in  making  them  so,  leads  to 
strong  doubts  of  the  general  utility  of  the  plan,  and  the 
silence  of  the  most  that  have  adopted  it  speaks  much 
against  it. 

However,  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  I  would  advise 
tlie  amateur,  who  has  a  cool  house  in  which  he  can  ac¬ 
commodate  a  tree  or  two,  to  try  these  on  a  small  scale, 
before  he  puts  up  a  house  expressly  for  them ;  but  if  he 
determines  on  having  such  a  structure,  better  let  it  be 
made  so  as  to  be  readily  convertible  into  something 
else;  and  do  not  let  him  be  led  away  too  much  by  the 
so-called  economical  mode  of  building  such  houses.  Let 
him  remember  what  has  been  said  of  “cheap  furniture,” 
and  many  other  cheap  articles  ;  and  when  he  is  erecting 
a  house,  let  a  certain  amount  of  stability  be  considered 
as  well  as  other  features  ;  and  in  the  end,  he  will  reap 
the  advantages,  all  other  things  considered.  A  cheap 
temporary  house  is  more  becoming  the  proprietor  of 
many  such,  because  he  is  likely  to  have  a  man  handy 
at  all  times  to  repair  them  ;  but  the  amateur,  who  has 
but  a  very  limited  area  of  glass  structures,  will  find  the 
vexatious  repairs  to  a  “  cheaply”  constructed  house 
very  often  a  serious  affair,  independent  of  the  annoy¬ 
ance  experienced,  by  now  and  then  a  sad  disaster  in 
consequence  of  inadequate  fastenings  and  other  defects 
in  “  cheap”  houses. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  subject;  but  I  have 
said  enough  to  put  the  unwary  on  their  guard  against 
expecting  too  much  from  this  novel  mode  of  producing 
fruit.  Like  glass  walls,  these  “  economical  ”  toys  will 
be  found  very  expensive  in  the  beginning  even,  and,  I 
fear,  unsatisfactory  in  the  end.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
discourage  enterprise ;  but  the  pursuit  of  new  paths 
ought  not  to  be  urged  on  those  of  limited  means,  and 
“  Orchard-houses”  have  not  yet  been  proved  as  remune- 
nerative  to  the  general  mass  of  cultivators ;  and  time 
will  determine  whether  the  number  of  such  houses  is 
not  greater  in  1855  than  they  will  be  in  1865. 

Of  course,  if  the  house  assumes  another  aspect  (as  the 
Polmaise  heating  did  by  resolving  itself  into  an  old- 
fashioned  ffue)  it  may  go  on  ;  and  in  preparing  a  house 
for  fruit-growing  in  pots,  it  would  be  well  to  consider 
the  likelihood  of  such  a  contingency,  as  it  being  adapted 
to  grow  them  better  when  planted  out  in  the  open 
borders;  and  the  heating  contrivances  and  other  inter¬ 
nal  features  ought  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  offer  no  impe¬ 
diments  to  that  object,  which  may  have  to  be  carried 
into  effect  sooner  than  the  sanguine  pot-cultivator  may  j 
imagine.  Some  of  the  trees  which  had  assumed  a  I 


somewhat  gooseberry-headed  appearance  have  after¬ 
wards  had  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  flattened 
surface  of  a  wall,  with,  however,  this  consolation,  that 
they  were  allowed  abundance  of  room  to  grow  in,  and 
probably  might  become  good  members  of  the  fruit¬ 
bearing  community  in  their  altered  circumstances. 

J.  Robson. 

[We  have  inserted  this  in  accordance  with  our  un¬ 
varying  rule — “Let  both  sides  be  heard.”  Of  one 
thing  we  are  quite  sure,  Mr.  Robson  assumes,  what  is 
not  the  case,  that  the  friends  of  Orchard-houses  maintain 
that  these  structures  will  yield  as  large  a  crop  as  more 
expensive  Peacheri^s,  Piggeries,  and  Vineries.  Now,  if 
he  had  read,  just  before  writing,  what  Mr.  Rivers  said  at 
page  92  ;  what  Mr.  Fish  saw  at  Berkhampstead,  page 
36  ;  and  if  he  had  seen  what  Mr.  Gordon  has  effected  at 
Chiswick,  he  would  probably  not  have  written  quite  so 
positively. — Ed.  C.  G.] 


ALLOTMENT  FARMING.— December. 

Flower-garden. — The  same  attention  to  cleanliness,  as 
recommended  last  month,  should  be  continued  here,  to 
rake  up  and  sweep  all  leaves  from  the  grass-plot,  and  to 
dig  the  beds  and  borders,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the 
bulbous-rooted  or  other  xDlants.  As  every  plant  abstracts 
something  from  the  soil,  it  is  necessary  to  renew  some  of 
the  exhausted  soil  of  the  liower-beds,  which  is  done  by 
taking  away  some  of  the  second  spit,  putting  what  was  the 
top  into  the  bottom,  and  adding  fresh  to  the  top. 

The  proper  management  of  Plants  in  Rooms  is  a 
subject  attended  with  some  difficulty,  every  genus  requiring 
some  variation,  both  in  soil,  water,  and  general  treatment. 
If  the  room  is  dark  and  close  where  the  plants  are  placed, 
but  few  will  thrive  in  it ;  but  if  it  is  light  and  airy,  with  the 
windows  in  a  south  aspect  to  receive  the  sun,  plants  will  do 
nearly  as  well  as  in  a  greenhouse.  But  if  they  are  observed 
to  suffer,  the  effects  may  be  generally  traced  either  to  want 
of  light  and  air,  injudicious  watering,  dust  or  filthiness 
collected  on  the  leaves,  or  being  potted  in  unsuitable  soil. 
The  most  essential  point  to  be  considered,  is  the  want  of 
proper  light  and  air,  for  a  deficiency  of  either  will  cause  the 
plants  to  grow  S23indly  and  sickly.  Deprive  either  trees, 
plants,  or  vegetables  of  light,  and  the  best-flavoured  fruits 
become  insfliid ;  plants  of  the  richest  colours  assume  an 
ashy  whiteness,  and  the.  most  acrid  vegetable  grows  taste¬ 
less ;  then,  all  neai’ly  agree  in  the  qualities  of  their  juices. 
If  we  deprive  a  plant  of  light,  we  deprive  it  of  the  power  of 
fixing  carbon ;  it  is  on  the  direct  influence  of  solar  light 
that  its  fixation  of  that  most  useful  element  depends.  De¬ 
prived  of  light,  it  will  not  only  cease  to  fix  carbon,  but  it 
will  continue  to  excrete  it,  and  the  result  will  be  a  weak  and 
watery  specimen  of  mis-management  lingering  to  its  death, 
under  such  unfavourable  circumstances. 

Plants  in  rooms  very  frequently  suffer  from  injudicious 
watering  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  two  common 
practice  is,  to  give  water  to  such  an  excess  that  the  soil 
becomes  sodden,  and  the  roots  consequently  perish.  At  this 
time  but  a  small  supply  of  water  is  required  by  the  soil, 
because  the  stems  lose  but  little  by  perspiration,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  roots  demand  but  little  food ;  nevertheless, 
some  moisture  is  required  by  plants  to  be  i-eplenished  with 
food  against  the  renewal  of  active  vegetation  in  the  spring ; 
therefore,  the  best  plan  is  to  allow  the  soil  in  the  pot  to  have 
the  appearance  of  di-yness  before  a  supply  of  water  is  given, 
which  should  then  be  sufficient  to  wet  the  whole  ball  of  soil 
in  the  pot.  The  dust  collected  on  the  leaves  may  be  removed, 
as  recommended  last  month,  and  all  insects  destroyed,  by 
placing  the  plants  under  a  hand-glass,  or  anything  that  is 
convenient,  and  carefully  burning  some  tobacco  until  they 
become  enveloped  in  the  smoke.  The  part  ivhich  the  soil 
acts  in  vegetation  is  a  subject  of  importance,  as  it  is  upon 
the  knowledge  that  we  possess  of  the  properties  of  soils 
that  modern  experiments  have  suggested  great  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  cultivation  of  trees,  plants,  and  vegetables. 
But  for  our  purpose,  at  present,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
that  all  plants  whose  branches  are  fragile  «r  slender,  and 
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roots  of  a  lino  thready  texture,  like  the  Diosina,  Heliotrope, 
Salvia,  and  Epacris,  will  rc(iuire  peat  earth  and  vci'y  similar 
i  treatment  to  Cape  Iloaths.  Others,  whoso  roots  are  of  a 
I  stronger  nature,  as  Geraniums,  Coronillas,  Hydrangeas, 
:  Myrtles,  Roses,  &c.,  will  require  rich  sandy  loam  with  a 
j  little  leaf-mould  or  rotten  dung,  and  Cape  and  other  bulbs 
!  generally  succeed  best  in  a  mixture  of  light,  rich,  sandy 
i  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  a  little  peat.  Succulent  plants,  such 
i  as  Cacti,  Aloes,  Ac.,  require  but  very  little  water  during  the 
I  winter,  and  succeed  best  in  lime  rubbish  mixed  with  any 
I  light  soil.  A  good  drainage  with  broken  potsherd  is  indis- 
j  pensably  necessary  at  the  bottom  of  each  jiot,  and  always 
j  to  empty  the  water  out  of  the  pan  or  feeder  in  which  the 
j  pot  stands  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  properly  drained.  The 
!  plants  to  be  kept  free  from  dead  leaves*,  and  the  surface  soil 
j  in  the  pots  to  be  loosened,  if  it  is  hard  or  green. 

Florists’  Flowers. — Attend  to  the  routine  management, 
as  recommended  last  month,  and  if  newly-formed  Pansy- 
beds  are  infested  with  worms,  an  application  of  lime-water, 
in  a  clear  state,  Avill  either  destroy  or  banish  them. 

Cabbage  and  Provence  Roses  may  now  be  j)runed,  if  the 
weather  continues  mild ;  but  the  China  and  other  kinds 
should  be  left  till  the  winter  is  over. 

In  anticipation  of  frosty  weather,  it  is  advisable,  if  not 
already  done,  to  apply  dung  where  most  wanted,  for  prin¬ 
cipal  crops,  and  to  trench  it  in  ridges,  to  enrich  it  for  spring 
sowing  and  planting. 

If  the  weather  is  mUd,  a  sowing  of  early  Peas  and  Broad 
Beans  may  be  made  on  a  south  border,  or  on  the  warmest, 
dry  quarter  of  ground.  The  Peas  about  two-and-a-half-feet 
in  the  rows,  and  two  inches  deep,  and  the  Broad  Beans 
three  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  Such  tender  plants,  in  frames, 
as  Cuulijiowers  and  Lettuces,  should  get  full  air  daily,  in 
mild,  dry  weather,  should  be  watched  narrowly  for  slugs, 
and  kept  free  from  dead  leaves. 

Fruit-trees  may  still  be  planted,  as  recommended  last 
month,  if  the  ground  is  not  frozen,  and  is  in  tolerably  good 
workmg  order.  If  young  Potatoes  are  wanted  early,  some 
Ash-leaved  Kidneys  or  Early  Frame,  or  any  of  its  varieties, 
may  be  planted  on  a  slight  hotbed.  If  it  is  not  convenient 
to  plant  them  immediately,  they  may  be  laid  in  any  warm 
place  till  they  begin  to  shoot. 

Strong,  young  plants  of  early  sorts  of  Cabbages  may  be 
planted  in  open  weather,  they  will  come  in  for  thinning  by 
degrees,  for  use  in  spring  and  summer. 

Standard  Fruit-trees  should  receive  occasional  pruning 
when  required,  cutting  out  the  cross  and  irregular  branches, 
and  thinning-out  others  where  too  crowded,  opening  the 
centre  of  the  tree  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air,  re¬ 
ducing  any  over-extended  branches,  and  low,  straggling 
boughs,  cutting  away  all  dead  wood,  and  grubbing  up 
suckers  from  the  roots. 

In  conclusion,  wo  wish  our  readers  a  merry  Christmas, 
and  happy  New  Year,  and  may  they  enjoy  all  the  comforts 
of  the  present  season  amidst  Holly  and  Misletoe.  We  would 
not  have  the  cottager  forget  how  all  that  submits  to  his 
hand,  and  appeals  to  his  eye,  is  intended  to  do  more, 
and  to  enlighten  his  understanding,  and  puidfy  his  heart. 
The  bright  Holly,  the  green  Ivy,  and  the  white  -  berried 
Misletoe,  are  the  symbols  of  mirth  and  enjojunent,  not 
merely  in  connection  with  tho  things  of  time.  May  none 
of  our  readers  justify  these  lines  of  Churchill’s — 

“  December,  last  of  months,  but  best,  who  gave 
;  A  Christ  to  man,  a  Saviour  to  the  slave. 

I  While  falsely  grateful,  man  at  the  full  feast. 

To  do  God  honour,  makes  himself  a  beast.” 

W.  ICeane. 


NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 

The  weather  continues  dull,  hazy,  and  cold.  We  have 
j  had  a  good  deal  of  rain  lately,  and  very  little  sun. 

I  ^  Border  flowers  are  getting  more  and  more  rare  every  day. 
Cold  and  rain  have  destroyed  all  the  Dahlias,  Salvias,  and 
Asters,  but  Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  Marig-olds,  and  Vero¬ 
nicas,  are  still  in  good  condition,  in  places  whei’o  there  is 
a  little  shelter.  I  lowering-plants  in  pots  and  bouquets  are 
not  at  all  scarce  in  the  markets,  though  there  is  not  a  great 
variety.  Heaths,  Chrysanthemums,  Violets,  and  the  like, 
predominate. 

i 


Large  supplies  6f  fruit  are  still  brought  from  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  but,  compared  with  those  of  former  years,  the  prices 
are  high,  even  for  common  varieties  of  Apples.  Of  Grapes, 
the  best  sort  is  the  Chasselas  de  Fonlainblcau,  and  good 
eating  fruit  may  be  liad  at  from  fourpence  to  fivepence  a 
pound.  One  of  the  writers  in  the  Revue  complains  that 
this  variety  only  is  to  be  seen  everyAvhere  near  Paris,  while 
it  is  well  known  that  scores  of  other  excellent  sorts  are 
cultivated  in  the  southern  and  western  provinces  of  France. 
In  reference  to  tho  fruit  exhibition,  he  states,  that  though 
the  collections  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  vegetables  were  not  to 
be  equalled,  still  the  great  Vine-growers  failed  to  respond  I 
to  the  invitation  of  the  Imperial  Commission.  It  might 
have  been  supposed,  that  tlie  want  of  railways,  or  other 
means  of  conveyance,  was  the  cause  of  such  indifference ; 
but  it  Avould  appear  that  such  a  plea  ivould  not  be  good,  for, 
as  it  is  stated,  all  the  railways  which  run  from  the  capital 
liass  through  districts  which  have  long  been  famed  for  the 
culture  of  this  esteemed  fruit,  and  Avhere  new  varieties  are 
raised  every  year.  The  same  writer  justly  remarks,  that 
though  the  Horticultural  Exhibition  was  inferior  to  similar 
displays  in  England,  so  far  as  regards  plants  and  floA\'ers, 
yet,  in  point  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  nothing  so  complete 
has  ever  been  seen  elsewhere.  But  noAv  all  is  over  for  this 
year;  Avhether  there  Avill  be  anything  like  it  next  year  is  not 
yet  very  certain.  During  the  last  ten  days,  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  Avhole  of  the  numerous  collections  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  auctioneers,  and  at  the  present 
moment  but  very  little  remains  for  disposal,  and,  probably, 
in  a  few  days  more  the  ground  Avill  have  been  restored  to 
its  former  condition.  It  is  said,  hoAvever,  that  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  keep  it  up  for  another  fortnight,  OAving 
to  the  expected  visit  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  but  it  is 
certain,  that  before  there  Avas  any  mention  of  this  kind 
almost  everything  had  been  cleared  away,  and  the  ground 
torn  up. 

No  account  of  the  prizes  has  yet  been  published,  but  I 
shall,  probably,  be  able  to  forward  you  some  particulars  of 
it  in  my  next. 

At  the  risk  of  noticing  what  may  be  already  knoAA'n  to 
you,  I  shall  just  mention,  on  the  authority  of  the  Revue, 
that  Dr.  Regel,  late  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Zurich,  and  editor  of  tho  Garten  Flora,  has  lately  been 
appointed  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  as  Director  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  St.  Petersburgh.  The  amount  of  salary 
is  not  stated,  but  the  principal  assistant  of  Dr.  Regel  is  to 
have  four  thousand  francs  (.£160).  It  appears  that  the 
annual  expenses  of  the  establishment  are  as  folloAvs  : — 

Heating,  3.0,000  francs. 

Labour  (forty  to  forty-five  men),  32,000  francs. 

Plants,  7,300  francs. 

Library,  6,800  francs. 

A  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  last  is  allotted  for  the  keeping 
of  the  museum. 

Professor  Decaisne  has  figured  and  noticed  a  fine,  large, 
white  Clematis,  under  the  name  of  Cleinalis  Helena,  which 
he  states  Avas  long  ago  intioduced  to  Frmich  gardens, 
though  it  had  been  almost  lost  sight  of  for  some  time. 
The  Professor  appears  to  think  that  some  persons  pretend 
this  variety  has  lately  been  received  from  Cliina  or  Japan, 
but  he  does  not  state  under  Avhat  name.  But  Avhether  it 
has  been  raised  in  gardens  here,  or  sent  from  China,  is  a 
point  AA'hich  may  not  admit  of  easy  solution,  and,  perhaps, 
the  principal  fact  AA  orth  kuoAA'ing  is,  that  it  is  a  shrubby 
variety,  which  flowers  freely  in  May  and  June. 

In  reference  to  the  Gizaumont  soup,  Avhich  I  noticed  in 
my  last,  I  omitted  to  mention  hoAV  it  is  made  here  in  small 
families.  A  largo  slice  of  Pumpkin,  weighing  from  one  to 
tAA’o  pounds,  is  cut  doAvn  small,  and  put  into  a  common  jAot, 
Avith  about  a  gallon  of  water,  a  quarter-of-a-pound  of  pearl 
barley  is  added  at  the  same  time,  and,  subsequently,  other 
vegetables,  as  Leek-s,  Onions,  and  Turnips,  with  one  or  two 
stalks  of  Celery,  and  a  few  twigs  of  Thyme,  to  give  a  season¬ 
ing.  A  piece  of  mutton,  or  beef,  may  also  be  put  in  tho  pot,  if 
preferred.  Of  course,  these  several  ingredients  are  not  all  put 
in  at  once,  as  some  of  them  require  less  boiling  than  others. 
But  this  is  a  point  on  which  I  shall  not  venture  further. 
Ilere^the  common  Pumpkin  is  extensively  used  in  the  same 
way  during  six  or  eight  mouths  in  the  year.  Poor  people 
may  have  a  large  shce  for  two  sous,  and  they  make  Avhat  is 
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called  Soup  aa  Poliron.  PoUron  being  the  name  of  the 
Pumpkin. 

The  recent  grand  ceremony  of  distributing  the  prizes 
has  reminded  me  of  a  fact  which  may  be  worth  noticing,  as 
it  shows  tbe  estimation  in  which  the  French  government 
holds  scientific  men  at  all  great  public  ceremonies.  Tlie 
Professors  and  Directors  of  tbe  Garden  of  Plants  are 
invited,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Certainly,  it  is  no  more  than 
fitting  that  they  should  be  present  at  the  distribution  of 
the  prizes  in  the  Palais  dc  I'lndnslrie  ;  but  the  same  honour 
is  paid  them  as  is  paid  the  directors  of  all  other  scientific 
institutions  here,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  occasion  may 
be. — P.  F.  Keie. 


THE  APIARIAN'S  CALENDAR.— December. 

By  J.  H,  Payne,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  The  Bee-Keeper's 
Guide,”  dc. 

Bees  require  very  little  attention  during  the  present 
month  ;  indeed,  nothing  beyond  defending  them  well 
against  wet,  and  seeing  the  floor-boards  are  dry  and  clean. 

Feeding  at  the  present  time  would  be  most  injurious. 
Disturbing  them  in  any  way  should  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible. 

Snow. — When  snow  visits  us,  it  will  be  well  to  close  the 
entrances  by  the  perforated  zinc  slider.  I  am  aware  tliat 
some  persons  consider  this  precaution  unnecessary;  but 
who  that  values  the  life  of  the  bee  can  help  being  vexed  on 
seeing  the  snow  in  front  of  tbe  hives,  when  the  sun  shines 
brightly  upon  it,  studded  with  bees  never  to  rise  again  ?  and 
these  not  worn-out,  old  bees,  but  the  prime  of  the  hive ; 
bees  that  were  hatched  late  in  the  season,  and  destined  to 
become  the  caterers  of  the  rising  colony. 

Should  snow  remain  long  on  the  ground,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  keep  the  bees  in  confinement  for  any  length  of 
time,  it  will  be  right,  occasionally  at  night,  to  withdraw 
the  slider,  and,  with  a  quill,  gently  draw  out  the  dead  bees 
that  will  sometimes  be  found  to  accumulate  on  tbe  floor¬ 
board. 


NTCTANTHES  ARBOR-TRISTIS. 

This  interesting,  night-flowering  plant,  of  which,  I  believe, 
there  is  only  one  specimen  in  this  country,  is  now  flowering 
every  night  in  great  perfection  at  the  residence  of  the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Northumberland  (Licrahenliam).  To 
those  who  are  fond  of  sweet-scented  plants,  this  must  be  of 
interest.  It  is  natural  for  the  flowers  to  drop  off  in  the 
moming  after  flowering  in  the  night,  but  they  still  retain 
their  perfume,  and  keep  good  for  many  days.  The  other 
day,  when  I  called  there,  some  of  the  flowers  that  had 
fallen  off  were  laying  on  the  top  of  the  pot,  and  their  beauti¬ 
ful,  rich,  Jasmine-like  odour  filled  the  whole  house.  I  was 
informed,  Her  Grace  has  taken  deep  interest  in  this  plant 
for  many  years,  and,  from  time  to  time,  has  imported 
seeds  from  India,  but  never  could  get  any  to  flower  until 
this  season,  and  it  must  be  a  great  pleasure  to  find,  after  so 
many  years  of  hard  labour,  she  has  succeeded  at  last.  It 
has  flowered  in  this  country  once  before,  but  many  years 
past.  I  have  little  doubt,  Mr.  Uzzel,  the  gardener,  will  be 
glad  to  let  any  one  see  it ;  and,  let  me  add,  there  are  many 
good  and  well-grown  plants  to  be  seen  there  as  well  as  the 
Nyctanthes. — A.  B. 


A  NOVEL  METHOD  OE  PROTECTING  PLANTS 
IN  PITS  OR  FRAMES. 

Pardon  me  for  troubling  you  concerning  the  “  vexed 
question”  of  protection;  but  having  waited  in  vain  for  a 
remedy  to  save  our  tender  plants  from  the  effects  of  frost,  I 
am  induced  to  offer  a  plan  likely  to  meet  the  required  point, 
although  open  to  improvement.  For  plants  situated  in  the 
hitherto  perilous  position,  in  frame,  or  pit,  we  have  had  our 
old  friends,  Russian  mats,  hurdles  thatched  with  straw, 
wooden  shutters,  and  a  variety  of  other  appliances,  which 


have  all,  in  their  turn,  deceived  us,  and  proved  ineflicient  to 
guard  against  the  incidents  and  accidents  of  a  severe  winter. 
The  cause,  I  believe,  is  in  our  not  placing  the  protector  in 
the  right  place.  We  have  wet,  wind,  and  frost  to  guard 
against.  The  first,  our  glazed  sashes  will  keep  off;  they 
also,  unless  very  fragile,  defy  the  wind  ;  then  tinder  this  pro¬ 
tection  we  must  place  our  contrivance  to  exclude  the  icy 
hand  of  Mr.  Frost.  How  this  is  to  be  done,  is  the  method 
I  propose. 

Make  some  stretchers,  or  frames,  of  wood  (say  one  inch 
thick,  and  two-inches-and-a-half  wide),  the  size  of  the 
inside  of  your  frame,  or  pit,  and  stretch  on  them  some  frigi 
domo,  felt,  or  the  warmest  material  you  have,  which  must 
be  brought  over  the  edges,  and  well  nailed.  The  stretcher 
being  complete,  the  next  operation  is  to  nail  a  cleet,  or  strip 
of  wood,  all  round  the  inside  of  the  frame,  or  pit,  an-inch- 
and-a-half  (or  two  inches  if  your  plants  Avill  admit)  below 
the  rabbet  on  which  the  sash  slides.  On  this  place  your 
stretcher,  and  slide  down  your  hgbt  over  the  protector. 

The  advantage  gained  is,  you  have  a  perfectly  air-tight 
protector,  kept  dry,  and  also  a  space  of  air  between  the 
sash  and  protector,  which  assists  in  excluding  frost.  When 
you  wish  to  remove  the  stretcher,  partially  draw  off  the 
sash  at  the  back,  which  will  give  room  to  take  the  stretcher 
from  the  front. — A.  Siuaet,  Marden  Nursery,  Winchester. 


A  RECEIPT  FOR  MAKING  A  QUICK  EVER¬ 
GREEN  HEDGE. 

Plant  strong  White  Thorn  three  to  four  feet  in  height,  say 
eight  inches  apart,  and  lay  them  thus — XXXX  >  place  a 
row  of  tree  Box  on  the  outside,  and  a  row  of  evergreen 
Privet  on  the  other,  and  you  will  soon  have  a  hedge  that  a 
bear  will  not  penetrate.  The  use  of  the  Box  is  to  keep  it 
close  near  the  ground.  If  standard  Scarlet  Thorns  are 
placed  about  thirty  feet  apart  they  will  add  to  its  beauty. — 
D.  Feeguson,  Stowe. 


NO  SAMARITANS  AMONG  RATS. 

Such  of  your  readers  as  ai'e  either  sportsmen  or  natu¬ 
ralists,  are  probably  aware,  that  if  one  of  a  herd  of  deer  m 
a  wild  state  be  wounded,  the  rest  of  the  herd  will  gore  it  to 
death.  This  I  conceive  to  be  owing  to  an  apprehension 
that  their  partly  disabled  companion  would,  in  his  endea¬ 
vours  to  follow  them,  draw  their  carnivorous  enemies  on 
their  track,  and  so  lead  to  their  own  destruction. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  conjecture,  this  apparent  cruelty  on 
the  paid  of  a  generally  inoff^ensive  and  timid  animal  is  only 
in  obedience  to  the  law  of  self-defence,  which  some  term 
the  first  law  of  nature. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  of  the  second  class 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  to  know  that  rats  are  addicted  to 
the  same  habit. 

You  must  know,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  am  a  Brahma  fancier, 
and  having  some  promising  chicken,  to  use  your  own 
phraseology — (I  was  taught  to  call  them  chickens  in  tbe  dark 
ages  when  I  went  to  school) — the  progeny  of  some  first 
prize  birds  (which  progenitors,  by-the-by,  I  believe,  have 
recently  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Davies,  of  Hounslow,  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  have  added  to  their  laurels  by  winning  a 
prize  or  two  for  him  also;  he  would,  I  think,  be  pleased  to 
see  a  cockerel  of  this  brood,  which  bids  fair  to  prove  worthy 
of  his  imported  parent),  I  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for 
those  troublesome  and  cunning  vermin  the  rats.  Having 
observed  a  rat’s  hole  in  rather  close  proximity  to  the 
roosling-place  of  my  fowls,  I  set  a  trap,  and  caught  one  of 
the  marauders.  This  victim  evidently  put  the  other  rata  of 
the  family  up  to  trap,  for  not  another  of  them  would  enter 
my  trap,  and  what  must  tliey  do,  but,  abandoning  their  first 
communication  between  their  subterranean  dwelling  and 
my  fowl-house,  they  opened  the  trenches  in  an  opposite 
direction.  Now  ensued  a  trial  of  wits  between  me  and  the 
rats.  After  a  little  cogitation,  I  stopped  up  the  old  entrance, 
and  set  a  trap  (without  a  bait)  at  the  entrance  of  the  new 
hole,  and  sprinkled  some  bran  upon  the  trap  so  as  to  cover 
it,  and  upon  the  ground  round  about  it.  1  then  procured  a 
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box  about  two  feet  square,  without  a  lid,  and  placed  it  over 
the  trap  and  the  entrance  to  the  rat’s  hole.  This,  evidently, 
puzzled  the  I’ats  for  a  few  da^^s,  as  there  was  no  indication 
of  their  having  emerged  from  their  hiding-place ;  hut  one 
morning,  on  lifting  up  the  box,  I  found  the  trap  sprung, 
and  holding  between  its  teeth  the  fore-foot  only  of  a  rat. 
On  further  examination,  I  found  that  the  earth  under  the 
edge  of  and  inside  the  box  had  been  scraped  away  so  as 
to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  rat,  and,  on  searching  still 
further,  I  discovered,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  yards, 
hidden  behind  some  hoards,  a  rat  minus  a  fore-foot.  This 
rat  was  quite  dead,  and  the  back  part  of  its  skull  had 
been  eaten  through.  I,  therefore,  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
that  its  cries,  when  caught  in  the  trap,  had  attracted  its 
companions  from  under  ground,  who,  finding  it  disabled, 
killed  it,  and,  in  order  that  it  might  not  remain  close  to 
their  place  of  abode,  scraped  a  passage  under  the  edge  of 
the  box,  drew  away  their  unfortunate  relative,  after  execution, 
and  hid  it  in  the  place  where  I  found  it.  I  should  add,  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  that  a  weasel,  or  cat,  could  have 
been  the  cause  of  this  rat’s  death.  We  bipeds  without 
feathers  are  in  the  habit  of  monopolising  the  I’eputation  of 
the  possession  of  all  the  reason  in  the  world ;  but  I  would 
ask  of  Messieurs  the  Philosophers,  were  these  proceedings 
of  the  rats  the  result  of  reason,  or  of  what  we  choose  to 
term  instinct  ? — E. 

P.S.— A  word  in  your  ear,  Mr.  Editor.  Do  not  abuse 
Brahmas.  In  addition  to  their  excellent  cpialities  as  winter 
layers,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it  they  are  palatable  birds 
for  the  table.  As  sure  as  their  eggs  are  right  good  eggs, 
and  rich  withal,  the  favourable  repute  of  these  birds  will 
increase  as  they  become  better  known. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S  GROUNDS. 

What  ought  to  be  done  with  them  ?  I  say,  apply  to  the 
President  to  allow  them  to  tuim  them  into  a  cemetery  for 
the  West  End  of  London ;  and,  as  a  good  example,  the 
noble  proprietor,  the  Duke,  to  make  the  first  selection  for 
himself.  The  subsoil  of  the  greater  part  of  the  garden,  I 
believe,  is  gravel,  therefore  suitable  for  the  purpose;  and 
though  it  would  reflect  no  credit  on  a  third-i'ate  landscape 
gardener  to  lay  out  a  new  cemetery  on  similar  principles, 
still,  any  practical  that  has  entered  the  gardens  from  either 
of  the  entrances  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  road,  with 
his  eyes  open,  must  have  been  forcibly  reminded  of  their 
cemetery  look;  and  though  it  would  be  difficult,  in  fact,  im¬ 
possible,  to  make  it  a  first-rate  cemetery,  without  altering 
the  whole ;  still,  as  there  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  trees 
and  shrubs  that  have  now  become  fine  specimens,  I  would 
allow  them,  in  part,  to  remain,  and  try  what  could  be  done 
by  judicious  thinning.  The  conservatory  appears  to  be  in 
the  right  place  for  a  chapel,  and  I  can  see  no  objection  to 
the  glass  covering.  As  the  burial  service  would  only  be 
performed  here,  a  portion  of  it  could  be  appropriated  for 
first-class  tombs.  The  portion  of  the  grounds  enclosed 
with  a  wall,  where  the  medley  of  hot-houses  and  pits  are 
now  standing,  could  be  let  till  required;  for,  even  great  as 
the  mortality  is  in  London,  its  cemeteries  must  be  pro¬ 
gressive. 

Allow  me  to  state,  that  I  differ  from  you  as  regards  one 
individual.  I  have  almost  invariably  attended  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society’s  Exhibitions,  from  the'first  to  the  last,  both  as 
a  visitor  and  as  an  exhibitor,  and  have  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  judging  the  man ;  and,  I  say,  the  whole  of  the 
Horticultural  world  is  indebted  to  him.  Remember,  he  stood 
alone  as  the  first  great  pioneer,  leader,  and  director  of  the 
first  great  Horticultural  Exhibition.  Is  it,  therefore,  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  he  alone  cannot  please  everybody,  when 
every  manager  of  the  smallest  country  village  show  is  com¬ 
plained  of  by  the  unsuccessful  ?  I  have  seen  him,  hammer 
in  hand,  nearly  twenty-five  years  since,  walk  along  the  tents 
when  his  assistants  were  at  their  wits  ends  (for  in  those 
dajs  there  was  no  getting  the  exhibitors  to  keep  time),  give 
a  look,  right  and  left,  and,  in  a  twinkling,  his  eagle  eye  grasped 
the  whole;  down  went  the  hammer ;  “there,”  “  there,”  “there;” 
and  the  difficulty  vanished.  I  have  heard  many  gardeners 
complain;  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  many  of  us  re¬ 


quired  touching  up.  I  shall  never  forget,  when  talking  to 

him  once,  a  Mr.  D - ,  a  nobleman’s  gardener,  came  up, 

and  asked  him  for  a  ticket  of  admittance. 

“  What  is  your  name  ?” 

“  D - ,  gardener  to  Lord  B - ,  and  brother  to  Mr. 

D - ,  of - .” 

“  I  should  not  have  known  you.  He  always  shaves  before 
he  comes.” 

Such  as  this  might  be  grating  to  the  ears,  but,  under  the 
circumstances,  not  out  of  place  ;  for,  be  it  remembered,  even 
some  had  to  be  called  to  account  for  that  nuisance,  smoking 
tobacco.  I  am  sorry  to  see  this  allowed  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Crystal  Ptrlace.  The  last  time  I  was  there,  I  found  the 
air  in  the  cavern  almost  suffocating  from  this  pernicious 
habit.  Ladies !  you  can  do  much  to  help  us  in  putting  this 
nuisance  down. — D.  Ferguson,  Stoioe,  Buckingham. 

(Our  friend  mistakes  our  opinion.  We  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  question  quite  capable  of  arranging  flowers ;  and 
quite  right  in  impressing  upon  gardeners  the  importance  of 
personal  neatness.  But  there  are  other  qualities  required 
for  the  management  of  a  National  Horticultural  Society. 
—Ed.  C.  G.) 


NESTLINGS  IN  AN  AVIARY. 

At  page  455,  in  your  number  for  September,  one  of  your 
correspondents,  signing  “  II.  B.,”  inquires  how  he  is  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  his  aviary,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  young 
nestlings  by  the  older  birds.  In  the  first  place,  “  R.  B.” 
had  better  get  rid  of  Bullfinches,  Chaffinches,  and  other 
mischievous  birds,  and  then  reduce  the  number  of  male 
Canaries  to  but  one  to  every  two  females.  In  this  way,  it  is 
true,  some  of  the  latter  are  occasionally  compelled  to 
remain  in  a  state  of  single  blessedness  (though  cases  of 
bigamy  will  occur),  but  the  destruction  of  the  young  is 
usually  avoided  where  the  gentlemen  are  in  a  minority.— 
H.  T. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

GARDENING. 

SCARLET  SEED  BEADS. 

“A  friend  has  given  me  some  seeds  like  those  which  I 
enclose.  Papa  cannot  tell  me  the  name  of  them.  I  hope 
you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  do  so. — Gertrude.” 

[What  pretty  seeds,  to  be  sure  !  and  how  odd  that  papa, 
who  knows  almost  everything,  should  not  be  able  to  tell  you 
all  about  them.  All  papas  and  mammas  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  so,  because  these  seeds  are  universal  favourites  with 
young  people,  who  receive  them  from  fi'iends  coming  from 
the  West  Indies,  where  they  grow  wild,  just  as  our  black¬ 
berry  brambles  grow  about  the  hedges  with  us.  Any  one 
who  ever  saw  this  kind  of  seed  will  know  your  present, 
when  we  say  the  seed  is  smaller  than  Sweet  Peas,  is  of  a 
bright  coral-scarlet  colour,  with  a  jet  black  spot  on  one  side. 
You  can  string  them  like  beads,  and  we  have  seen  sucli 
beautiful  necklaces  and  bracelets  made  of  them,  as  could 
never  be  made  with  the  most  costly  beads.  In  Catholic 
countries  abroad  they  make  rosaries  of  them,  which  last 
no  one  knows  how  long.  You  could  also  work  your  name 
with  them  on  a  purse,  or  fancy  bag;  the  words.  Cottage 
Gardener,  vvrought  with  them,  at  the  top  of  a  sampler, 
would  bring  good  luck  for  having  a  taste  for  flowers,  and  for 
having  flower-beds  of  your  own  some  day.  In  working  these 
seeds  after  the  manner  of  beads,  see  that  the  black  spox  on 
the  coral  is  outside,  or  full  fronting  the  eye,  else  the  extreme 
elegancy  of  the  work  is  not  wrought  out  properly. 

They  are  not  good  to  sow,  however,  in  this  country,  for  | 
the  plants  would  require  a  great  deal  of  room,  and  a^  hot  j 
stove  to  grow  them  in ;  besides,  the  flowers  are  of  no 
account,  only  little  purple  pea-blossoms  on  stout  spikes, 
like  a  vetch,  or  some  such  plant ;  and  the  red  spider  is  so 
fond  of  the  leaves,  that  few  of  our  best  gardeners  dare  i 
venture  to  grow  them.  Trinidad  is  where  they  grow  most; 
and  most  beautiful  they  are  when  the  seeds  are  riiie,  in 
little  flat  pods  ;  the  pods  burst  open,  and  the  seeds  hold  on 
to  the  sides  of  the  pods  for  a  long  time  after;  just  as  if  on 
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purpose  to  show  how  j’oung  ladles  might  form  them  into 
ornaments.  Our  people  call  this  plant  the  wild  Liquorice  ; 
and  the  roots,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  all  other  hot  countries, 
are  nearly  as  good  as  our  own  cultivated  Liquorice.  The 
hook  name  is  Abrtis  j^recaioriiis.  The  first  name  means 
cicf/ant,  and  the  second  means  a,  pelitioii,  or  prayer,  aniis 
taken  from  the  fact  of  the  aforesaid  rosaries  being  made 
M'ith  the  seeds.  The  seeds  are  eaten  iir  Egypt,  but  are  very 
indigestible.  Now,  as  you  are  not  sucJi  a  giddy  girl  as 
Gertrude  in  the  “  Lamplighter  ”  was,  and  as  you  will  be 
sure  to  be  as  good  a  woman  as  she  turned  out  to  be,  you 
will  remember  all  this,  and  explain  it  to  your  young  friends, 
for  nothing  seems  so  awkward  as  not  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
history  of  everything  one  receives  from  friends,  relatives, 
and  well-wishers,  particularly  if  it  belongs  to  any  branch  of 
Natural  History. — D.  B.] 


OBTAINING  EARLY  ASPARAGUS. 

“  I  have  some  old  Asparnytis-beds  to  take  np  this  winter. 
Can  I  force  the  mots  ?  I  have  a  good  pit,  with  a  hot-water 
pipe  through  it ;  I  have  also  plenty  of  stable  manure.  Will 
you,  please,  tell  me  the  proper  time  to  take  up  the  roots,  and 
the  best  way  to  ti'eat  them  to  get  early  Asparagus  ? — A.  R.  B.” 

[Never  attempt  to  force  such  Asparagus  as  yours  in  pits 
heated  by  hot-water,  as  long  as  you  have  plenty  of  stable 
manure,  which  will  force  them  so  much  better;  with  plenty 
of  this,  and  good  old  plants,  any  one  in  the  three  kingdoms 
can  have  Asparagus  to  table,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  from 
the  first  day  of  October  till  the  first  gathering  in  the  open 
ground.  Nothing  is  so  easily  forced  as  Asparagus,  except, 
perhaps,  the  Dielytra  spectahiUs.  If  the  shoots  of  the 
latter  were  eatable,  we  could  have  them  “  in  ”  with  the 
Asparagus,  on  the  1st  of  October ;  and  by  the  same  process, 
namely,  to  cut  down  the  stalks  on  the  5th  or  Otb  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  to  take  up  the  roots  on  the  20th  of  September, 
with  as  large  balls  of  earth  as  they  would  carry,  to  set  the 
balls  quite  close  together,  over  a  slight  hotbed  of  fresh 
dung,  leaf-mould,  or  rotten  tan,  or  spent  mushroom-bed  stuff, 
or  very  loose  sandy  earth  in  tlie  absence  of  these  ;  then  to 
work  in  sufficient  of  the  same  stuff  between  the  balls,  and 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  balls ;  to  water  this  gently 
with  a  rose-pot,  to  thrust  a  watch-stick  in  the  centre  of  the 
bed,  and  to  put  on  the  lights,  and  shut  them  down  close, 
and  to  keep  them  close  down  till  the  shoots  begin  to  heave 
up  the  surface  of  the  bed ;  then,  in  October,  and  mild 
weather,  the  glass  might  be  off  or  nearly  off  all  day,  and  air 
given  all  night.  If  the  watch-stick  is  just  comfortably  warm 
to  the  hand,  without  being  hot,  that  is  sufficient  for  bottom- 
heat  to  Asparagus  ;  if  the  bed  should  get  too  hot,  poke  a  lot 
of  holes  in  it  down  between  the  balls  with  a  blunt  stick, 
and  put  two  canfuls  of  water  into  the  holes,  and  that  will 
chill  the  dung  sufficiently  to  go  on  better.  But  as  we 
go  on  into  the  winter,  the  Asparagus  forcing-beds  ought 
to  be  made  of  moi-e  worked  manure,  as  for  a  Cucumber- 
bed,  only  not  so  much  of  it.  The  requisites  are,  sufficient 
warmth  below  to  move  the  roots,  and  to  allow  of  air  being 
given  all  day  and  night;  the  least  confined  damp  or  unwhole¬ 
some  air  after  the  shoots  break  through  the  surface  will 
spoil  their  flavour.  Old  roots  are  of  no  use  after  being  lifted 
for  forcing. 

The  plant  you  enclosed  is  what  is  sold  and  cultivated 
under  the  name  of  Vitis  velutina,  but  whether  it  is  a  true 
Vine,  or  a  Cissus,  or  what  it  is,  few  can  decide.  IVe  do  not 
know  just  now  where  it  came  from,  but  we  shall  sow  the 
seeds  from  your  bendes,  and  tell  you  all  about  it  some  day.] 


PERILLA  JAPONICA,  alias  NANKINENSIS.— EUC- 
NIDA  BARTONIOIDES.— PAMPAS  GRASS. 

“  I  often  bit}',  in  tlie  spring,  packets  of  new  flower-seeds, 
which  I  see  advertised,  and  am  often  more  dissatisfied  than 
pleased  with  the  result  of  my  novelties.  There  is  one  new 
annual  I  got  last  spring,  which  I  have  never  seen  noticed  in 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  the  Fcrilla  nankinensis.  Ic  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  half-hardy  annual.  I  sowed  it  in  a  slight  hot¬ 
bed  in  April,  and  planted  the  seedlings  out  in  a  mixed 
flower  border  as  soon  as  the  danger  of  frost  was  over;  it 
grew  luxuriantly,  and  reached  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches 


high,  and  has  large,  bronzy,  purple- coloured  leaves,  which 
produce  a  very  fine  effect  among  other  plants.  Mr.  Beaton 
certainly  must  never  have  seen  it,  or  he  would  have  come 
out  with  a  chapter  on  it  before  this  time.  I  think  it  a  plant 
admirably  adapted  for  producing  a  fine  effect  in  that  system 
of  flower-gardening  he  writes  so  much  about.  (Mr.  Beaton 
has  “  certainly”  seen  the  Perilla  in  question,  and  yon  must 
be  a  forgetful  reader,  else  you  would  have  minded  Mr. 
Beaton’s  “  Chapter  on  it,”  this  time  two  years  (vol.  XI,  78), 
but  “  effect  ”  is  not  its  part  in  a  flower-garden,  according  to 
him,  but  a  contrast.  There  is  no  “  effect  ”  in  such  plants  as 
are  neutrals,  like  this.) 

“I  have  also  tried  Eucnida  hartonioides  as  a  pot-plant, 
with  which  I  am  highly  pleased.  I  have  it  now  in  full 
bloom  in  the  window.”  (So  have  we,  and  we  can  back  you 
here.) 

“Would  the  Pampas  Grass  {Gyncrium  argenteim)  grow 
and  flower  in  a  high  situation  in  Northumberland  ?  ”  (Yes, 
it  would  grow  there  ;  but  w’ho  knows  if  it  will  flower  ?  ) 

“  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  papers  you  are 
now  publishing  on  the  British  Ferns  be  continued  weekly, 
instead  of  ttvo  in  the  month  ;  as  there  ai’e  about  sixty  spe¬ 
cies,  it  will  require  nearly  three  year’s  to  complete  them,  at  the 
rate  you  are  publishing  them,  and  makes  it  very  tedious  for 
reference  when  it  is  continued  through  so  many  volumes. 
The  same  suggestion  will  apply  to  “  The  Fruit  and 
Fruit-Trees  of  Great  Britain. — J.  S.”  (When  a  book  is 
written  on  'Ferns,  or  Fruits,  or  any  one  subject,  it  is 
filled  with  that  subject  only,  and  those  who  are  interested  in 
that  subject  are  the  only  purchasers  ;  but  a  periodical  can¬ 
not  be  devoted  to  one  subject,  or  to  one-and-twenty  subjects  ; 
and  such  subjects  as  Ferns,  for  instance,  can  only  claim  a 
share  of  the  space.  Three  years  are  not  long  enough  to 
saturate  the  public  mind  with  any  one  subject  of  even 
one-half  the  extent  and  interest  as  that  about  Ferns;  there¬ 
fore,  the  longer  the  subject  about  Ferns  can  bo  “  kept 
alive”  before,  the  public,  the  better  will  the  public  taste  be 
worked  upon.  However,  the  British  Ferns  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  less  than  three  years  ;  or  two  either.) 


SOAVING  ECCREMOCARPUS -CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SUCKERS. 

“  Can  you  inform  me  of  the  best  mode  of  raising  the 
Eccremocarpus  from  seed  ?  Also,  the  name  of  the  enclosed 
specimen,  whether  hardy,  and  if  it  may  be  left  in  the  open 
border  during  winter  ?  I  find  my  house  Chrysanthemums 
are  surrounded  by  healthy,  vigorous  shoots  ;  must  they  re¬ 
main,  or  be  removed  ? — Eliza.” 

[The  enclosed  specimen  was  a  Mesemhryanlkemum.  It 
will  not  survive  the  winter  out-of-doors.  Eccremocarpus 
should  be  sown  in  the  early  spring,  say  February,  in  gentle 
heat.  AVhen  strong  enough,  the  seedlings  to  be  potted  off 
into  small  pots,  and  their  growtli  encouraged.  They  will 
flower  the  same  season.  Chrysanthemum  shoots,  we  pre¬ 
sume  suckers,  may  be  topped  in  close.] 


STOCKS,  THEIR  KINDS  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

“  I  shall  be  much  obliged  by  being  told  the  best  w’ay  to 
have  Stocks  in  flower  about  next  April  and  May,  without 
glass.  AVhat  is  the  difference  between  the  German,  Ten-week, 
Intermediate,  and  Brompton  Stocks?  Are  they  all  hardy 
enough  to  stand  out  the  winter  without  protection  ?  Will 
they  do  best  in  pots,  or  planted  out  on  a  warm  border, 
taken  up  in  March,  as  they  are  required  for  flowering  in 
pots.?  AYhen  is  the  be.st  time  to  sow  the  seed?  and  how 
ought  I  to  manage  the  plants  wdien  up  ? — R.  S.  E.” 

[You  are  too  late  with  your  query.  Stocks,  to  flower  in 
April  or  May,  should  be  sown  during  the  summer  months, 
July,  August,  and  September.  The  first  sowing  should  be 
of  the  Brompton  and  Queen  Stocks,  which  are  biennials. 
The  next  two  sowings  should  be  the  Ten-week.  Moss’s 
Intermediate  is  a  garden  variety  between  the  Brompton 
and  the  Annual,  or  Ten-week  Stock.  The  only  difference 
between  the  Brompton  and  the  Ten-week  Stock  is,  that  the 
first  is  a  biennial,  and  the  second  an  annual.  The  Inter- 
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mediate  is  more  of  an  annual  than  a  biennial,  because,  if 
sown  in  spring,  it  will  flower  the  same  year. 

The  Queen  Stock  is  a  biennial,  and  is  distinguished  from 
the  Bronipton  by  its  flowers  being  produced  on  a  single 
stem,  that  is,  the  stem  does  not  branch  ;  hence  it  is  botani- 
cally  named  Mathiola  simplicicaulis  (Single-stemmed). 

All  Stocks  are  hardy  enough  to  stand  ordinary  winters 
without  protecting  ;  even  the  annual  species,  if  sown  in  the 
autumn.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to  keep  a  few  in  pots, 
sheltered  in  a  cold  frame.  If  reriuired  for  a  greenhouse, 
they  should  be  potted  in  the  autumn.  They  remove  badly 
in  the  spring.  Your  fourth  question  is  already  partly  an¬ 
swered.  Annual  Stocks  may  be  sown  in  March,  to  flower  the 
same  year.  Sow  them  in  pans  under  a  frame,  and  trans¬ 
plant  where  they  are  to  flower.  Biennial  Stocks  sow  in  July, 
and  transplant  in  August,  in  a  sheltered  place,  to  bloom  the 
June  following.  For  the  man.agement  of  Stocks  see  The 
Cottage  Gardener,  Yol.  Xllth,  page  138  and  177,  where 
they  are  fully  treated  upon  by  ftlr.  Appleby.] 


PLANTATION  OF  P INUSES. 

“  I  am  about  to  plant  a  few  Firs  on  a  rather  elevated 
piece  of  ground  (about  three-quarters-of-au  acre  in  extent), 
on  a  clayey  soil  (the  clay  containing  a  good  deal  of  sand) ; 
this  I  intend  to  have  deeply  trenched  and  properly  drained. 
With  respect  to  this,  I  wish  to  ask  your  advice  on  one  or  two 
points.  I  have  been  thinking  of  planting,  for  the  permanent 
trees,  Finns  Auslriaca  chiefly,  hut  have  heard  doubts  ex¬ 
pressed  as  to  w’hether  this  will  attain  to  a  timber  size  in  our 
climate.  Is  there  any  reason  to  fear  this  ?  Secondly.  I 
wish  to  ask  what  distance  these  permanent  trees  should  be 
from  each  other.  Would  ten  feet  be  too  near?  Thirdly. 
What  would  be  the  best  tree  to  fill  up  wdth  ?  I  iiresume 
either  the  Scotch  Fir,  or  the  Spruce,  or  both  mixed.  The 
aspect  of  my  intended  plantation  is  s.w.,  and  I  am  pur¬ 
posing  to  plant  a  row  of  Finns  cemhra  along  the  front.  I 
suppose  I  ought  not  to  put  my  plants  in  till  this  time 
twelvemonth.— J.  J.  M - ,  Tenbury.” 

[You  have  been  informed  rightly,  that  Finns  Austriaca  I 
wall  not  attain  a  timber  size  in  our  climate  so  quiclcly  as 
others.  The  best  species  for  your  purpose  and  soil  is  the 
Finns  excelsa,  which  grows  rapidly,  yields  a  great  quantity 
of  turpentine,  and  produces  excellent  timber.  It  is  besides 
that  a  very  handsome  tree,  and  is  perfectly  hardy.  You 
should  also  plant  a  few  of  the  Finns  insiynis  amongst  your 
permanent  trees.  It  is  as  hardy  as  the  Scotch  Fir,  and  is 
exceedingly  handsome  and  distinct.  The  timber  is  excellent. 
Your  arragement  of  your  permanent  trees,  therefore,  should 
be  in  the  following  proportions.  10  Finns  excelsa;  2  Finns 
insiynis  ;  2  Finns  Austriaca  (by  way  of  tidal)  ;  and  2  Abies 
Donylassii.  These  you  may  mix  as  your  fancy  directs.  The 
distance  between  each  two  of  these  permanents  should  not  be 
less  than  fifteen  feet,  which  wdll  allow  a  circumference  of 
seven-and-a-half  from  the  bole  of  each  tree,  every  way, 
which  is  quite  space  little  enough  for  them  to  produce  large 
timber-trees.  The  Finns  cembra,  being  an  upright-growing 
tree,  you  may  plant  at  nine  feet  apart,  to  remain  as  jper- 
manent  trees.  Between  them  plant  the  Hemlock  Spruce, 
kept  well  pruned  in.  Fill  up  between  the  other  permanent 
trees,  as  you  suggest,  the  common  Scotch  Pine,  Finns  syl- 
veslris,  and  the  equally  common  Norway  Spruce,  Abies 
excelsa. 

If  your  plot  is  drained  and  trenched  now,  you  might  with 
perfect  safety  plant  it  in  February  or  March,  but  remember 
this  point,  do  not  plant  in  any  case,  or  any  kind  of  trees, 
more  than  three  feet  high,  and  these  such  trees  as  have 
been  frequently  transplanted. 

Trees  taken  out  of  their  nursery  rows  are  very  tender, 
and  take  two  or  three  years  to  recover  their  removal,  even  if 
they  all  grow.  You  do  not  say  whether  the  plot  yon  are 
about  to  plant  is  high  or  low  in  situation.  If  tlie  former, 
»'and  unsheltered,  your  new  trees  should  not  exceed  two  feet 
in  height,  and.  your  permanent  trees  sliould  be  securely 
staked  till  they  are  flnnly  established  at  the  root.  In  a  low 
situation,  too,  the  trees  would  succeed  better,  and  more 
quicldy,  if  staked  and  well  tied.] 


CULTURE  OF  SAXEGOTHEA  CONSPICUA,  LARDI-  ; 

ZABULA  BITERNATA  AND  EUGENIA  UGNI. 

“  Having  purchased  several  plants,  lately,  which  I  cannot  ] 
find  in  The  Cottage  Gardeners’  Dictionary,  will  you  be  j 
so  good  as  to  give  me  some  directions  as  to  their  culture  in 
the  columns  of  your  weekly  journal ;  the  plants  are,  Saxe-  • 
gothea  conspicna,  Lardizabula  biternata,  and  Eugenia  ngni. — 
An  Old  Subscriber.” 

[From  all  that  we  know  of  the  Lardizabula,  we  would 
treat  it  as  a  twining  plant  from  South  America,  requiring  a 
rather  warm  greenliouse,  and  to  be  grown  in  peat  and  loam,  j 
The  Eugenia  ngni  made  more  noise  some  time  ago  than  it  | 
has  done  since.  It  wa.s  represented  to  be  quite  hardy,  and 
sold  for  a  high  price,  but  the  first  severe  winter  cut  it  to  the 
ground,  and  though  many  of  the  plants  sprung  again,  it  ' 
does  not  seem  to  do  any  good  without  the  protection  of  a  , 
greenhouse,  or  a  glass-covered  wall.  Loam  and  peat  will 
grow  it  well.  The  S'(7a;eyof/te«  is  a  coniferous  tree,  introduced  , 
by  Messrs.  Yeitch,  from  the  Andes  of  Patagonia,  discovered 
there  by  Mr.  Lobb,  and  has  stood  out  several  seasons  un-  | 
injured.  We  forget  how  it  stood  last  season.  Had  we  a  nice  ; 
small  plant  of  it,  we  would  keep  it  in  a  cool  greenhouse  the  | 
first  winter  or  two,  and  after  planting  it  out,  give  it  the  pro-  | 
tection  of  some  open  fir  boughs  in  winter,  until  it  became  of 
some  size.] 


THINNING  ASPARAGUS. 

“  T.  P.  M.  is  desirous  to  know  how  an  Asparagus -bed, 
made  in  the  winter  of  18-54,  and  sown  in  that  spring,  ought 
to  be  treated.  The  plants  are,  as  far  as  the  rows  are  con¬ 
cerned,  at  a  proper  distance.  But  in  the  rows  themselves 
the  plants  are  almost  continuous.  When,  how,  and  to  what 
extent,  should  thinning  be  effected  ?  ” 

[We  presume  the  bed  was  properly  made  for  permanent 
Asparagus  culture.  In  that  case,  with  a  three-pronged  fork 
you  may  thin  the  plants  now  to  a  foot  apart,  if  the  plants 
you  remove  are  not  required.  If  they  are  required,  then  do 
not  thin  until  next  March,  ivhen,  having  another  bed  or  beds 
made,  you  can  at  once  insert  there  the  plants  thinned  out. 
If  you  leave  the  present  bed  until  the  spring,  remove 
about  an  inch  of  its  sui’face-soil,  put  on  a  slight  dressing  of 
well-decayed  dung,  and  cover  it  with  the  surface-soil  pre¬ 
viously  taken  up.] 


GARDENERS  AND  THEIR  EMPLOYERS. 

“Being  one  the  same  calling  to  whom  IMr.  Appleby’s 
advice  is  so  freely  given,  I  wish  to  return  my  best  thanks  for 
the  same.  Although  I  am  too  far  gone  to  profit  by  it  myself, 

I  am  sure  it  will  be  useful  to  some  of  the  younger  ones ; 
but  there  is  one  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  them  ;  that  is, 
after  they  have  worked  well  all  their  young  days,  and  gone 
through  every  branch  of  the  profession,  in  hopes  of  getting 
a  head  gardener’s  place,  eight  out  of  every  ten  are  dis¬ 
appointed  ;  because  there  are  so  few  gentlemen  that  keep 
gardeners,  now  a-days,  but  rather  sec  their  walks  so  covered 
wilh  weeds  that  they  can  hardly  get  along  them  without  j 
falling  down,  and  their  lawns  covered  with  Daisies  and  leaves,  | 
with  a  few  miserable  looking  plants  that  have  been  grown  I 
under  the  Vines,  because  they  will  not  allow  a  little  more  1 
fuel  to  grow  them  in  the  proper  place  ;  therefore,  I  say,  that  ' 
it  is  almost  useless  for  a  young  man  to  pay  any  premium  to  ' 
learn  the  gai-dening,  unless  be  can  be  under-coachman  as 
well,  and  learn  to  milk  cows ;  then  he  may  be  sure  to  get  a  ' 
situation,  such  as  ai’e  advertised  in  your  paper.  No.  353 — 
“Wanted,  by  a  clergyman  in  the  country,  a  thorough  out-door 
servant,  as  groom,  and  gardener,  and  able  to  milk;  a  married 
man  without  family.  LTnexceptionable  character  required.”  I 
Or  he  may  advertise  till  he  is  tired,  and  waste  as  much  ! 
money  as  would  keep  him  and  his  wile  a  week  or  two;  , 
and  when  be  cannot  wait  any  longer,  because  the  winter  ! 
is  coming,  he  must  take  a  situation,  where  he  must  | 
be  groom  and  gardener,  milk  cows,  attend  to  pigs  and  j 
poultry,  and  make  himself  generally  useful ;  he  will  have  ' 
a  boy  under  bim,  and  must  furnish  good  characters  from 
his  last  and  previous  situations;  afterwards,  if  he  chances  , 
to  hear  of  a  place,  and  applies  for  it,  he  is  told  that  ho  will  : 
1  not  suit,  because  he  is  not  in  regular  practice.  i 
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“  I  conclude  l>y  saying,  that  unless  we  can  persuade 
our  employers  to  make  some  alteration  for  us  in  the  riglit 
road,  where  is  the  use  of  being  a  gardener?  If  you  think 
tliis  Avorthy  of  publication  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  it. — 
W.  d.,  Sinihunj.” 

[Your  letter  is  written  all  in  a  wrong  spirit.  That  thero 
are  places  where  sufficient  help  is  not  allowed,  is  too  true. 
That  there  are  places  where  the  gardener  has  to  fulfil  various 
offices,  is  also  true  ;  hut  what  have  such  idaces  to  do  udth 
the  art  of  gardening,  and  the  conduct  of  gardeners  ?  dYe  are 
truly  the  friends  of  gardeners ;  and  all  that  thoroughly 
understand  their  business,  and  are  good,  steady,  moral  men, 
we  are  alway  ready  to  assist,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  in 
getting  good  places.  IVe  think  you  quite  out  in  your  calcu¬ 
lation,  that  for  two  gardeners  that  obtain  good  places  there 
are  eight  that  are  disappointed.  If  a  young  man,  such  as 
Mr.  Appleby  has  been  advising,  will  be  foolish,  get  married 
too  young,  have  a  family,  and,  in  consequence,  is  obliged  to 
take  an  inferior  position,  such  as  you  describe,  whose  fault 
is  it  ?  Many  gentlemen  of  limited  income  require  such 
men,  and  give  them  as  good  wages  as  they  can  afford,  and 
as  there  are  alwaj^s  two  to  every  bargain,  the  seller  and  the 
buyer,  the  seller  of  his  labour  and  skill  has  no  right  to  find 
fault  with  the  buyer  of  it,  if  he,  the  seller,  agrees  to  the 
bargain.  We  never  met  with  a  really  clever,  good  gardener, 
in  a  place  where  he  had  to  manage  a  garden,  milk  a  cow,  and 
render  all  the  attentions  which  seem  to  offend  you  so  much. 
If  a  gentleman  Avere  to  engage  a  clever,  talented  man,  Avith- 
out  informing  him  that  he  Avould  have  to  do  other  work 
than  gardening,  then  the  gardener  Avould  have  a  just  right 
to  complain,  and  every  one  would  sympathize  with  him. 
The  advertisement  you  refer  fo  is  perfectly  open  and  fair. 
No  man  that  applied  for  it  has  any  right  to  complain  if  he 
accepted  it.  The  duties  he  had  to  perform  are  clearly 
stated,  and  a  good,  clever  gardener,  if  a  sensible  man,  would 
not  apply  for  such  a  place,  unless  necessity  compelled  him, 
and  then  his  good  sense  AA'ould  teach  him  that  he  hacl 
undertaken  certain  duties  to  jAerfoA-m,  and  it  was  clearly  his 
duty,  and  interest,  too,  to  discharge  the  duties  faithfully  and 
well.  Finally,  Ave  dismiss  this  unpleasant  subject,  by  advising, 
as  Mr.  Appleby  has  done,  all  young  gardeners  to  Avait  j 
patiently,  increase  their  knowledge,  and  secure  a  good 
character  for  steadiness  and  integrity ;  and  Ave  pledge  our¬ 
selves,  that,  sooner  or  later,  such  men  Avill  obtain  comfortable, 
if  not  first-rate,  situations.] 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 

Birmingham,  nth  to  Hth  of  December.  Sec.,  J.  Morgan,  jun..  Esq. 
Entries  closed  November  10th. 

Durham  and  North  Yorkshire,  at  Darlington,  6th  and  7th  of  De¬ 
cember.  Sec.,  J.  Hodgson,  Esq.  Entries  closed. 

Gloucestershire  Agricultural.  At  Cirencester,  Dec.  6th.  Sec. 
E.  Trinder,  Esq.,  Cirencester. 

Nottinghamshire,  at  Southwell,  19th  and  20th  of  December.  Sec. 

R.  Hawksley,  jun..  Esq.,  Southwell.  Entries  closed  November  20th. 
Vale  OF  Aylesbury.  January  2nd  and  3rd.  Secs.  J.  D.  Muddiman, 
and  Jas.  Allen.  Entries  close  December  20th. 

N.B. — Secretaries  v’ill  oblige  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


It  is  part  of  the  usefulness  of  a  periodical  devoted  to 
any  particular  subject,  that  the  complaints,  wishes,  and 
advice  of  all  who  are  interested  in  it,  come,  as  it  were, 
to  a  focus  in  its  office ;  and  it  is  our  duty,  as  Avell  as  our 
inclination,  to  make  such  use  of  such  communications 
as  shall  conduce  most  to  the  welfare  of  the  pursuit  of 
which  they  treat..  We  confess  to  much  respect  for  the 
wislies  and  advice,  but  it  is  always  with  pain  we  receive 
complaints.  In  all  things  where  thero  is,  and  must  be, 
a  certain  latitude  allowed,  there  Avill  continually  be 
cases  where  both  parties  appear  in  the  right.  Not  im- 
frequently  we  read  one  side,  and  enter  deeply  into  the 
spirit  of  the  remonstrance.  The  answer  comes,  and  we 
alter  our  opinion;  then  remonstrance  the  second,  so 


strong,  that,  like  the  plaintiff  avIio  heard  the  counsel 
detailing  his  grievances,  Ave  had  no  idea  before  hoAV 
great  the  injury,  and  how  bad  tbe  treatment;  and  so  Ave 
become,  even  to  ourselves,  a  shuttlecock,  continually 
driven  from  one  to  the  other. 

But  we  have  now  a  communication  from  a  AA'oiking 
man,  written  in  such  an  excellent  spirit,  and  giving 
such  good  reasons,  that  we  are  disposed  to  make  it  the 
ground  of  these  remarks. 

Our  correspondent  is  from  the  North,  and,  therefore, 
begins  with  a  sound  calculation  of  £.  s.  d.  “  Why,” 
he  asks,  “  at  the  Darlington  ShoAV,  should  all  pens  be 
charged  alike  at  2s.  (id.  for  entry,  while  the  prizes  are 
different?  Spanish,  Dorkings,  Cochins,  &c.,  prizes  of 
and  lOs.,  while  Bantams  have  but  10s.  and  5s.”  We 
believe  we  speak  the  opinions  of  many  committees,  when 
we  say,  that  the  greatest  encouragement  must  be  given 
to  those  breeds  which  bring  the  largest  number  of  pens, 
and  they,  certainly,  are  not  Bantams.  We  believe,  for 
many  years  they  AA'ere  not  justly  treated  ;  they  had  the 
worst  pens,  and  the  lowest  prizes;  but  the  cup  given  at 
Anerley,  and  the  increased  prize  lists  for  them  every- 
Avhere,  is  fast  putting  them  in  a  better  position,  and 
giving  them  the  importance  they  deserve.  But, 
like  Moonies  in  Lancashire,  Dorkings  in  Sussex  and 
Surrey,  and  other  birds  in  other  districts,  it  may  be 
these  little,  gallinaceae  are  the  pets  of  some  district. 
M^e  w'ill,  therefore,  let  our  correspondent  speak. 

“  These  spirited  little  pets  are  often  kept  and  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  poor  man,  and  great  care  and  trouble 
tbere  is  in  breeding  these  tiny  little  beauties,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  late  period  they  have  to  be  hatched  to 
have  them  small.  They  also  much  deserve  encourage¬ 
ment,  as  an  instrument  of  softening  and  bringing  into 
play  the  kinder  sentiments  of  our  nature  among  our 
pitmen.  Bantams  are,  also,  to  the  larger  class  of  Poultry, 
what  the  Fell  Black-faced  sheep  are  to  the  Teviots(?). 
They  Avill  subsist  and  do  well  upon  a  situation  affording 
a  contracted  supply  of  food,  and  so  have  their  proper 
allotted  place.  These  are  often  very  profitable ;  for 
although  the  eggs  are  wee  ones,  yet  these  Bantams  will, 
upon  comparison  to  the  food  given,  contest  with  any 
class  the  prize  as  profitable  layers.  Their  eggs  are  rich- 
flavoured,  and  they,  themselves,  when  upon  the  table, 
surpass  CA'en  the  Dorking  for  amount  of  flesh,  plump¬ 
ness  on  the  breast,  with  delicateness  and  fineness  of  the 
whole.” 

Some  assertions  of  our  worthy  correspondent  may 
be  doubted  by  those  who  prefer  other  breeds,  and  may, 
perhaps,  be  accounted  for  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Ban¬ 
tam  fancier  ;  but  no  one  will  doubt  that  there  is  much 
truth  in  two  of  them.  First,  that  Bantams  have  been 
ill-treated ;  next,  that  they  exercise  a  humanizing  in¬ 
fluence.  We  will  say  a  few  words  on  each. 

Although  poultry  has  become  a  general  pursuit,  and 
shoAvs  must  exist — because  man  wants  excitement,  and 
having  once  had  it,  will  not  give  it  up ;  also,  because 
they  afford  an  innocent  and  cheerful  pursuit  to  many, 
whose  opinions  or  tastes  forbid  others  that  have  hitherto 
existed — yet  it  is  too  much  to  expect,  that  in  the  short 
time  they  have  been  in  vogue  they  should  have  become 
perfect.  Many  that  have  been  held  have  been  bare 
experiments ;  straws  thrown  up,  to  shoAV  the  way  of  the 
wind.  Their  projectors,  under  these  circumstances, 
have  been  obliged  to  Aveigh  their  responsibility  and 
liabilities  most  scrupulously ;  but  when  these  exhibitions 
are  fixed  to  take  jAlace  annually,  and  fliave,  as  they  will 
have,  a  balance  in  hand,  then  they  will  feel  themselves 
justified  in  oflering  larger  prizes.  We  question  much 
whether  it  Avill  ever  be  advisable  to  lower  the  amount 
for  each  pen.  Every  one  should  pay  a  clear  profit  to 
the  undertaking ;  but  we  think  Bantams  are  now 
sufficiently  valuable  to  claim  good  prizes  as  a  right. 
Good  pens  of  Sebright  easily  make  from  four  to  eight 
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puineas  the  pen  ;  Duck-wing  Game  are  as  yaluable;  and 
Black  and  AVhite  sell  for  more  than  Hambro’s.  The 
entries  become  every  year  more  numerous,  and  we, 
therefore,  hope  that  as  large  prizes  will  be  offered  for 
them  as  for  others.  But  these  must  be  matters  for  the 
consideration  of  committees,  and  they  can  only  afford 
to  be  generous,  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  supported 
by  amateurs  of  all  classes.  A  few  years  more  must 
decide  whether  some  classes  must  not  be  diminished  in 
the  prize  lists,  while  others  must  increase.  Those,  then, 
interested  in  weak  ones  must  support  them  ;  and  lovers 
of  Bantams  may  rest  assured,  if  they  will  increase  their 
numbers,  the  ])rizes  will  advance  in  a  like  ratio.  We 
could  name  many  shows  where  they  amounted  to  eight 
pounds  for  the  different  classes,  where  the  entries 
amounted  only  to  between  three  and  four  pounds,  and 
the  birds  were  not  worth  more.  Where  things  are 
brought  to  a  close  calculation,  it  will  be  seen  such 
entries  will  not  cause  or  promote  liberality. 

We  go  fully  into  the  second  reason  assigned  for  more 
encouragement,  and  we  heartily  agree  with  our  corres¬ 
pondent,  that  it  has  a  good  effect  on  a  rugged  nature  to 
be  fond  of  these  “  wee  pets.”  Most  valuable  testimony 
was  borne  to  this  fact  by  that  active  philanthropist, 
Mr.  C.  Sturge,  of  Birmingham,  who  has  found  them 
valuable  auxiliaries  in  his  noble  work  of  reclaiming 
criminal  boys.  We  believe  it  is  an  admitted  fact,  that 
the  cottager  who  takes  prizes  for  a  good  garden,  is 
almost  always  an  industrious  man,  good  husband  and 
father,  and  useful  member  of  society.  It  is  not  alone 
that  the  taker  of  a  prize  is  by  the  fact  raised  above  his 
fellows,  and  has  a  stake  in  hand,  but  it  is  an  incentive 
to  greater  exertion.  No  nature  is  so  stubborn  as  that 
which  stands  alone,  fearing  nothing,  and  loving  nothing, 
and  having  nothing  to  look  down  upon  and  protect ;  and 
yet  in  that  nature  there  is  a  germ  of  kindliness — it  is  like 
a  hidden  train  of  gunpowder  buried  in  the  earth,  and  all 
alike  dark;  but  the  spark  once  applied,  the  fire  runs 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  train.  Just  so  a  man — 
who  has  been  brought  up  to  love  nothing,  and  has,  at 
last,  believed  himself  uucared  for — may  have  his  first 
sensibilities  awakened  by  a  pen  of  birds,  and  the  love 
he  will  feel  for  them  will  soon  extend  to  higher  and 
more  legitimate  objects.  This  must  raise  him  in  the 
social  scale.  We  go,  then,  heart  in  hand  with  our 
correspondent,  and  wish  to  offer  some  suggestion  which 
may  meet  his  views,  and  extend  the  usefulness  of  his 
pursuit.  We  would,  then,  in  all  the  districts  where 
these  birds  arc  kept  by  miners,  and  others,  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  usu.al  entries,  advise  a  separate  class, 
or  allow  the  “  various  class,”  coming  after  Sebrights, 
Game,  Black  and  White,  to  be  entered  at  a  low,  almost 
a  nominal,  sum.  Where  there  are  Cottagers’  classes 
this  will  be  unnecessary,  as  they  can  be  entered  in  them. 

We  assure  “  Wear-dale”  and  his  class,  that  our  sym¬ 
pathies  are  with  them,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him  again. 

WILTS  EXHIBITION  OF  POULTRY 
Warminster,  November  14th,  185.3, 

Judge. — H.  Hinxman,  Esq.,  Durnford  House. 

Cocbin-China  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).— 3.  First,  Mr.  Thomas  Eacott, 
Devizes.  2.  Second,  Mr.  Henry  Woodcock,  Fujtgleston. 

Chicken  of  1855. — 3.  First,  Mrs.  Henry  Fookes,  Whitchurch.  1. 
Second,  Mr.  T.  Keable,  Frowdefield  Farm,  Devizes. 

Cochin-China  (Black  or  White). — 1.  First,  Mr.  Henry  Woodcock, 
Fuggleston. 

Chicken  of  1853. — 2,  First,  Mr.  Stephen  Mills,  Elston. 

Malay. — 3.  First,  Mr.  John  James  Fox,  Devizes. 

Chicken  of  1853. — 2.  First,  Mr.  John  James  Fox,  Devizes.  3. 

I  Second,  Mr.  Thomas  Lyne,  Malmsbury.  Highly  Commended. — 4.  Mr. 

I  Richard  Bedford,  Warminster.  5.  Mr.  John  Goodman,  Warminster. 

j  Spanish. — 1.  First,  Mr.  Philip  Cothsr,  Sarum.  9.  Second,  Mr. 

I  William  Plummer,  Brislington. 

I  Chicken  of  1855. — 1.  First,  Mr.  Philip  Cother,  Salisbury.  0- 
Second,  Mr.  William  Plummer,  Brislington. 

1  Dorking  (Coloured). — 1.  First,  Mrs.  Henry  Fookes,  Whitchurch. 

j  3.  Second,  Mr.  Thomas  Pain,  l/pv^rstocli:,  Sarmu.  Highly  Commended, 


— 2.  Mr.  Christopher  Smith,  Durnford,  Sarum.  Commended. — 1.  Mr. 
Thos.  C.  Millard,  Monckton  Deverill. 

Chicken  of  1855. — 1.  First,  Mr,  Christopher  Smith,  Durnford.  6. 
Second,  Mr.  Henry  Woodcock,  Fuggleston.  Commended. — 5.  Mr. 
James  llawlence,  Bulbridge.  9.  Mr.  Thomas  Pain,  Daverstock.  i 

Dorking.— Chicken  of  1855.— 1.  First,  Mrs.  Henry  Fookes,  Whit-  j 
church. 

Game  (Any  variety). — 1.  First,  Mr.  John  James  Fox,  Devizes.  2.  1 
Second,  Mr.  Thomas  Pain,  Laverstock,  Sarum.  Commended. — 3.  Mr.  I 
Robert  Merrett,  Market  Lavington.  | 

Chicken  of  1855. —  1.  First,  Mr.  John  James,  Devizes.  3.  Second,  | 
Mrs.  Henry  Fookes,  Whitchurch.  | 

Poland  (Any  variety). — 1.  First,  Mr.  Thomas  Richards,  Westbury.  s 
2.  Second,  Mr.  Thomas  Richards,  Westbury.  Commended. — 3.  Mr. 
John  James  Fox,  Devizes.  | 

Chicke  ■  or  1855. — 1.  First,  Mr.  Joseph  Henry  Bennett,  Odd  Down.  , 
2.  Second,  Mr.  Joseph  Henry  Bennett,  Odd  Downs.  Commended. — 5.  i 
Mr.  John  James  Fox,  Devizes.  | 

Hamburgh  (Golden  -  spangled).  —  3.  First,  Rev,  Charles  Down,  j 
Semington.  4.  Second,  Mr.  James  E.  Pardey,  Salisbury. 

Chicken  of  1855. — 4.  First,  Rev.  Charles  Down,  Semington.  3.  ! 
Second,  Mr.  Charles  Templer,  Melksham.  Commended. — 5.  Mr,  James  ‘ 
fi.  Pardey,  Sarum.  ) 

Hamburgh  (Silver-spangled),  —  1.  First,  Mr.  Henry  Templer, 
Bridport.  I 

Chicken  of  1855. — 1.  First,  Mr,  James  Lush,  Warminster.  11.  j 
Second,  Mr.  John  James  Fox,  Devizes.  Commended. — 2.  Mr.  Thomas 
Millard,  Monckton  Deverill.  5.  Mr.  Philip  Cother,  Sarum. 

Any  other  Sort  (Not  pure  bred). — 1.  First,  Mr.  Joshua  Whittaker,  i 
Bratton.  9-  First,  Mrs.  Henry  Fookes,  Whitchurch.  (Brahma  | 
Pootra.)  5.  Second,  Mr.  Henry  Smith.  j 

Chicken  of  1855.-  1.  First,  Mr.  Joshua  Whittaker,  Bratton.  2.  ; 
Second,  Mr.  Joshua  Whittaker,  Bratton.  1 

Bantam  (Gold  or  Silver-laced). — 2.  First,  Mr.  John  James  Fox,  ' 
Devizes.  | 

Bantam  (Any  variety). — 4.  First,  Mr.  John  James  Fox,  Devizes,  i 
8.  Second,  Mr.  Thomas  Pain,  Laverstock,  Commended. — 1.  Mr. 
Thomas  Parham,  Brixton  Deverill. 

Turkeys. — 2.  First,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Barton,  Corslcy.  5.  Second,  I 
Mr.  Edward  Jeffereys,  Hill  Deverill.  Highly  Commended. — I.  Mr.  > 
Samuel  Jeffereys,  hlaiden  Bradley,  Commended. — 9.  Mr.  John  Fill 
Hart,  Fisherton  Delamere. 

Geese. — 4.  First,  Mrs.  Henry  Fookes,  Whitchurch.  2.  Second,  Mr. 
Moses  Glass,  Warminster. 

Ducks  (Rouen). — 2.  First  and  Second,  Mrs.  Henry  Fookes,  Whit¬ 
church. 

Ducks  (White  Aylesbury).— 6.  First,  Mr.  William  Higgins,  Chip¬ 
penham.  4.  Second,  Mr.  John  Dawkins,  Sarum. 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety). — 11.  First,  Mr.  Henry  Woodcock,  Fug-  ! 
glestone.  13.  Second,  Mr.  Robert  Coles,  Middleton,  Norton  Bavant.  I 
Commended. — 2.  Mr.  Thomas  Millard,  Monckton  Deverill.  5.  Mr.  ! 
John  F.  Goodman,  Warminster. 

TAUNTON  AND  SOMERSET  POULTRY 
EXHIBITION. 

November,  23rd  and  24th,  1855. 

Judge. — Edward  Ilewett,  Esq.,  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham. 

Spanish. — 3.  First,  Daniel  Parsley,  Bock  Cottage,  Stapleton,  near 
Bristol.  2.  Second,  Mrs.  B.  J.  Ford,  Ide,  near  Exeter. 

Chicken  of  1855. — 19.  First,  Edward  H.  G.  Strange,  Ampthill, 
Beds.  8.  Second,  Daniel  Parsley,  Bock  Cottage.  9-  Third,  Daniel 
Parsley,  Rock  Cottage.  Highly  Commended. — 11.  J.  B.  Rodbard,  Esq., 
Aldwick  Court.  Commended. — 15.  James  Newick,  Esq.,  Hinton  St. 
George.  I6.  Mr.  Thomas  Twose,  Bridgwater.  (A  very  good  class.) 

Dorking  (Coloured). — 22.  First,  A.  H.  Leybourne  Popham,  Esq., 
Parley  Park,  Reading.  21.  Second,  Fred.  A.  Philbrick,  Colchester. 
Highly  Commended.  —  26.  Fred.  Osborne,  Esq.,  Colchester.  28. 
Thornes  McCann,  Esq.,  Graham  House,  Malvern.  30.  W.  G.  K.  Brea- 
vington.  Vicarage  Farm,  Hounslow. 

Chicken  of  1855.-50.  First,  Mr.  R.  Loder,  The  Beeches,  Crawley, 
Sussex.  45.  Second,  Wm.  Bromley,  19,  Smithheld,  Birmingham. 
Highly  Commended. — 31.  Wm.  Belcher,  Esq.,  Abingdon.  41.  J.  R. 
Rodbard,  Esq.,  Aldwick  Court,  Langford.  47.  Mr.  Robt.  Wright, 
Moor  Farm,  Taunton.  49-  Mr.  J.  Nichols,  Pyrland,  Taunton.  67. 
George  Smith  Fox,  Esq.,  The  Court,  Wellington.  Commended. — 33.  1 
Iiord  Hinton,  Hinton  St.  George.  56.  Mr.  Roht.  Fookes,  Milton 
Abbas,  Blandford.  (The  best  class  in  the  whole  Exhibition.) 

Dorking  (White).  —  67.  First,  Charles  Edwards,  Esq.,  Brockley 
Court,  Langford.  68.  Second,  W.  G.  K.  Breavington,  Esq.,  Hounslow. 

Chicken  of  1855. — 71.  First,  Mrs.  Fookes,  Whitchurch,  Blandford. 
73.  Second,  Mrs.  Mills,  Bisterne.  Commended. — Fras.  J.  Coleridge, 
Esq.,  Manor  House,  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon.  (A  superior  class.) 

Cochin  China  (Cinnamon  and  Buff). — 81.  First,  Mr.  James  Fred. 
Crane,  Tolpuddle,  near  Dorchester.  80.  Second,  Captain  W.  H.  Snell, 
St.  Swithin’s-lane,  London.  Highly  Commended. — 75.  Henry  I  ucas,  j 
Been,  Esq.,  Aschott,  near  Glastonbury,  | 

Chicken  of  1855.— 91.  First,  F.  G.  Smith  Stevens,  Hemyoek,  near  . 
Wellington.  84.  Second,  Mr.  Parkin  Jones,  High-street,  Fulham. 
Highly  Commended. — 90.  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Esq.,  Aldwick  Court.  96. 
Mrs.  Fookes,  Whitechurch,  Blandford. 

Cochin  China  (Grouse  and  Partridge 'Feathered).— 99.  First,  Rev. 

G.  F.  Hudson,  North  Petherton.  97-  Second,  Mrs.  Ide,  near  Exeter. 
(An  unusually  good  class.) 

Chicken  of  1855. — lOI.  First  and  Second,  Rev.  G.  F.,  Hudson, 
North  Petherton.  Highly  Commended. — 104.  Mr.  Broughton  Kingdon, 
Upper  Paul-street,  Exeter.  Commended, — 105.  Thomas  Bridge,  Esq., 
Croydon.  (A  very  good  competition.) 

Cochin  China. — (White  or  Black). — 106.  First,  Capt.  W.  H.  Snell, 
St.  Swithin’s-lane,  London.  107.  Second,  Rev,  J.  H.  Gandy,  Old 
Cleevp,  pear  Taunton. 
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Chicken  of  1855.— lOp.  First,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Esq.,  Aldwick  Court.  , 
111.  Second,  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson,  North  Petherton.  ! 

Malays. — 120.  First,  John  James  Fox,  Esq.,  Devizes.  118.  Second, 
Mr.  William  Lort,  Great  Heath,  near  Tenbury.  Highly  Commended. —  i 
ll6.  J.  Buncombe,  Esq.,  Wellington.  Up.  Capt.  Henry  Adney,  Lymp-  j 
stone,  Devon.  ' 

Chickens  OF  1855. — 12p. First,  Mr.  James  Leighton,  183.  High-street,  I 
Cheltenham.  121.  Second,  Rev.  Thomas  Lyon  Fellowes,  Beighton  Rec-  ' 
tory,  Acle,  Norfolk.  Commended. — 125.  Charles  Balance,  Esq.,  Taunton,  i 
Game  (Blacks,  Brassy-winged,  Black-breasted  and  others  Red). — 132.  ! 
First,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Esq.,  Aldwick  Court.  136.  Second,  Mr.  James  | 
Monsey,  Thorn  Lane,  Norwich.  Highly  Commended.  — Charles  Ed¬ 
wards,  Esq.,  Brockley  Court,  Nailsea.  Commended.— 133.  Mr.  James 
Crane,  jun.,  Tolpuddle,  near  Dorchester. 

Chicken  of  1855. — 144.  Rev.  Thomas  Lyn  Fellowes,  Acle,  Norfolk. 
146.  Second,  Mr.  James  Monsey,  Thorne  Lane,  Norwich.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended. — 137.  William  Buncombe,  Esq.,  Taunton.  147.  Rev.  G.  S. 
Cruwys,  Cruwys  Morchard,  Tiverton.  Commended. — George  Smith  Fox. 
Esq.,  The  Court,  Wellington.  (A  most  excellent  class.) 

Game  (Duckwings,  Greys,  and  Blues). — 152.  First,  Mr.  James 
Monsey,  Thorne  Lane,  Norwich.  151.  Second,  John  J.  S.  Fox,  Esq., 
Devizes. 

Chicken  of  1855. — 15P.  First,  hfr.  James  Monsey,  Thorne  Lane, 
Norwich.  158.  Second,  Mr.  F.  T.  Trehele  Wyatt,  Modbury,  Devon. 
Highly  Commended. — l6l.  Josiah  B.  Chune,  Esq.,  Coalbrook-dale. 
Commended. — 154.  William  Buncombe,  Esq..  Taunton. 

Game  (White  Piles,  and  any  other  variety). — 163.  Second,  Mr.  James 
Monsey,  Thorne-lane,  Norwich.  First  prize  withheld. 

Chicken  of  1855. — 165.  First,  Mr.  James  Monsey,  Thorne-lane,  Nor- 
wieh.  164.  Second,  John  Charles  Cutcliffe,  Esq.,  The  Grove,  Colyton, 
Devon. 

Gold  Pencilled  Hamburgh. — 173.  First,  Josiah  B.  Chune,  Esq., 
Coalbrookdale.  168.  Second,  John  Marshall,  Esq.,  Belmont,  Taunton. 

Chicken  of  1855.-177.  First,  John  Marshall,  Esq.,  Belmont, 
Taunton.  182.  Second,  Dr.  Rogers,  Honiton.  Commended — 183.  Miss 
Patteson,  Feniton-court,  Honiton. 

Gold  Spangled  Hamburgh. — 186.  First,  Mr.  James  Newick,  Hin¬ 
ton  St.  George.  168.  Second,  Rev.  Charles  J.  Down,  Semington,  near 
Chippenham. 

Chicken  of  1855. — ip6.  First,  Henry  Thomson,  Esq.,  Market-street, 
Windsor,  ipo.  Second,  Charles  Edward  Coleridge,  Esq.,  Eton  College. 

Silver  Pencilled  Hamburgh. — ip8.  Second,  Mrs.  Mills,  Bisterne 
First  prize  withheld. 

Chicken  of  1855. — 202.  First,  Edward  Archer,  Malvern.  Ipp. 
Second,  Mrs.  Ford,  Ide,  near  Exeter.  Commended. — 201.  W.  O.  Meade 
King,  Esq.,  Walford,  near  Taunton. 

Silver-Spangled  Hamburgh. — 2O7.  First,  James  Newick,  Esq., 
Hinton  St.  George.  Second,  Prize  withheld. 

Chicken  of  1855. — 213.  First,  Dr.  Rogers,  Honiton.  20p.  Second, 
Rev.  H.  K.  Venn,  Honiton.  Highly  Commended. — 212.  Mr.  Robert 
Fookes,  Milton  Abbas,  Blandford.  Commended. — 210.  James  Newick, 
Hinton  St.  George. 

Poland  Fowl  (Black  with  White  Crests). — Prizes  withheld. 

Chicken  of  1855. — 218.  First,  Edward  W.  Haslewood,  Bridgnorth. 
2ip.  Second,  George  Smith  Fox,  Esq.,  Wellington. 

Poland  (Golden). — 224.  First  and  Second,  Robert  H.  Bush,  Esq., 
Litdeld  house,  Clifton. 

Chicken  of  1855. — 233.  First,  Mrs.  Mills,  Bisterne,  Dorset.  22p. 
Second,  John  James  Fox,  Esq.,  Devizes. 

Poland  (Silver). — 241.  First,  W.  G.  K.  Breavington,  Hounslow'. 
235.  Second,  Edward  W.  Haslewood,  Bridgnorth.  Commended. — 236. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Mortimer,  Blill-street,  Plymouth.  237,  J-  Buncombe,  Esq., 
Wellington.  238.  Rev.  J.  H.  Gandy,  Old  Cleeve,  Taunton.  (A  most 
excellent  class.) 

Chicken  of  1855. — 246.  First  and  Second,  W.  G.  K.  Breavington, 
Esq.,  Hounslow. 

Any  other  Variety  not  comprised  in  the  before-mentioned 
Classes. — 248.  First,  Miss  A.  Brauford,  Puddavin,  Totness.  (Brahma 
Pootra).  261.  First,  Mrs.  Mills,  Bisterne.  (White  Polands.)  253.  Se¬ 
cond,  J.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Taunton.  (Andalusian.)  Highly  Commended. 
— 263.  E.  W.  Haslewood,  Bridgnorth.  (White  Polands.)  Commended. 
— 254.  C.  Coles,  Esq.,  West-street,  Fareham,  Hants.  (Andalusian.) 
255.  W.  Hugo,  Esq.,  Mount  Radford,  Exeter.  (Andalusian.)  (A  very 
good  competition.) 

Bantams  (Gold-laced). — 278.  First,  Matthew  Leno,  jun..  Esq.,  Har- 
penden,  Herts.  277.  Second,  Mr.  Cooper,  Casteels,  Guildford.  Highly 
Commended.— 274.  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwys,  Cruwys  Morchard,  near  Tiverton. 
Commended.— 269.  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodgson,  North  Petherton.  275.  Mr. 
Thomas  Porch,  jun.,  34,  Milk-street,  Bristol. 

Bantams  (Silver-laced).— 288.  First,  Matthew  Leno,  jun..  Esq.,  Har- 
penden.  286.  Second,  Mr.  Cooper,  Casteels,  Guildford.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended.— 281.  Mr.  Harry  Wildman,  101,  High-street,  Birmingham. 
Commended.— 282.  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson,  North  Petherton. 

Bantams  (Black).— 297.  First.  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwys,  Cruwys  Morchard. 
290.  Second,  F.  G,  Dutton,  Esq.,  Lydiard,  Swindon.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended.— 29I.  J.  R.,  Rodbard,  Esq.,  Aldwick  Court. 

Bantams  (White). — 300.  First,  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson,  North  Petherton. 
802.  Second,  Miss  E.  King,  Pyrland  hall,  near  Taunton. 

Turkeys  (Of  any  age).— 313.  First,  Charles  Edwards,  Esq.,  Brockley 
Court,  Bristol.  309.  Second,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Esq.,  Aldwick  Court, 
Bristol.  Highly  Commended.— 312.  Miss  King,  Pyrland  Hall,  Taunton. 
314.  George  Turner,  Esq.  Barton,  near  Exeter  (Wild  American), 

Gf.esb  (Of  any  age).— 316.  First,  Mr.  Thomas  Valentine,  Preston 
Farm,  Upottery.  315.  Second,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Esq.,  Aldwick  Court 
(Toulouse).  Highly  Commended.— 317.  Miss  King,  Pyrland  Hall,  Taun¬ 
ton  (China). 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).— 318.  First,  Mrs.  Ford,  Ide,  near  Exeter.  323.  Se¬ 
cond,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Esq.,  Aldwick  Court.  Highly  Commended.— 327. 
Mr.  Harry  Wildman,  101,  High-Street,  Birmingham.  334.  Rev.  J.  H. 
Gandy,  Old  Cleeve.  Commended.— 322.  Henry  Lucas  Bean,  Esq., 
Aschott,  Glastonbury.  325.  Mr.  William  Lamb,  Purton,  Swindon, 
(A  first  rate  competition.) 

Ducks  (Rouen).— 342.  First,  Charles  Ballance,  Esq.,  Taunton.  qSQ. 


Second,  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson,  North  Petherton.  Highly  Commended. _ 

338.  T.  R.  Rodbard,  Esq.,  Aldwick  Court.  Commended.— 344.  Mr.  W. 
G.  K.  Breavington,  Esq.,  Hounslow. 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety).— 350.  First,  Lord  Hinton,  Hinton  St. 
George  (white  call.)  352.  Second,  John  Marshal,  Esq.,  Belmont,  Taun¬ 
ton  (Buenos  Ayres).  Highly  Commended.— 355.  Rev.  Cecil  Smith, 
Lydeard  Howse,  Taunton  (wild  ducks).  Commended.— 856,  Rev.  J.  h! 
Gandy,  Old  Cleeve  (call  ducks).  Highly  Commended. — 358.  Dr. 
Gwynne,  Pitminster,  near  Taunton  (Tunisian). 

Winner  of  the  Silver  Cup  given  by  Sir  P.  P.  F.  P.  Acland— Rev,  G. 
F.  Hodson. 


LONDON  MAEKETS. — November  2Gth. 

COVENT  GARDEN. 

The  quantity  of  rough  Vegetables  brought  to  market  has 
sensibly  climini.shed  this  week,  with  the  exception  of  Pota¬ 
toes,  of  which  the  supply  is  abundant  and  quality  good. 
Fruit  quite  sufficient  for  the  demand. 


FRUIT. 

Apples,  kitchen,  per 

bushel .  2s. 

,,  dessert  ....  4s. 

Pears  .  4s, 

Peaches,  per  doz .  Ss. 

Nectarines,  per  doz.. . 
Plums,  per  sieve  ....  4s. 

Pine-apples,  per  lb. . .  4s. 

Grapes,  per  lb .  Is, 

Foreign  Melons,  each  2s. 

Figs . 

Gooseberries,  per  qt. 

Currants . 

Raspberries  . 

Strawberries, per  pottle 


to  4s. 
„  6s. 
,,  8s. 
„  8s. 

,,  83. 
„  63. 
„  6s. 
,,  43, 


Oranges,  per  100  .... 

4s.  ,, 

10s. 

Lemons . . 

6s.  ,, 

12s. 

Almonds,  per  lb . 

28.  ,, 

— 

Nuts,  Filberts,  per 
100  lbs . 

50s.  ,, 

60s. 

,,  Cobs,  ditto  . . 

60s.  ,, 

70s. 

,,  Barcelona, per 

bushel . 

203.  ,, 

223. 

Nuts,  Brazil,  per 
bushel . 

12s.  „ 

I4s. 

Walnuts,  per  1000  .. 
Chestnuts  . 

9s.  ,, 

12s. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  . . 

9d.  to 

Is. 

,,  Red,  per  doz. 

2s.  ,, 

48. 

Cauliflowers,  per  doz. 

2s.  ,, 

48. 

Brocoli  . 

Is.  ,, 

2s. 

Savoys . 

Greens,  per  dozen 
bunclies . 

3s. 

Spinach,  per  sieve. . . . 

Is.  ,, 

2s. 

Beans . 

French  Beans,  per 
half  sieve 

Scarlet  Runners  ..  Is.  fid.  ,,  3s. 

Peas,  per  bushel  ....  3s.  ,,  5s. 

Carrots,  per  bunch  . .  4d.  ,,  6d. 

Parsnips,  per  doz .  6d.  ,,  9d. 

Beet,  per  doz . Is.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.  ..  3s.  ,,  6s. 

Turnips,  per  bunch . .  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Onions,  young,  per 

bunch .  Id.  ,,  2d. 

Leeks,  per  bunch  ... .  2d.  ,,  3d, 

Garlic,  per  lb .  6d.  ,,  8d. 

Shallots,  per  lb .  4d.  ,,  6d. 

Horseradish,  per 

bundle .  Is.  6d.  ,,  2s.  6d. 

Lettuce,  Cos,  per 

score  .  6d.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

,,  Cabbage....  6d.  ,,  8d. 
Endive,  per  score  ..Is.  ,,  Is.  6d. 
Celery,  per  bunch. .. .  8d.  ,,  Is. 

Radishes,  Turnip,  per 
dozen  bunches  ..Is.  ,,  Is.  fid. 
Water  Cresses,  per 
dozen  bunches  ....  fid.  ,,  9d. 
Small  Salad,  per 

punnet .  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Artichokes,  each  ....  3d.  ,,  fid. 

Asparagus,  per  bundle  - 

Sea-kale,  per  punnet  - 

Rhubarb,  per  bundle 
Cucumbers,  each  ... .  3d.  ,,  8d. 

Vegetable  Marrow, 

per  dozen  .  fid.  ,,  Is. 

Tomatoes,  per  punnet  Is.  ,,  2s.  6d 

Blushrooms,  per  pottle  Is.  6d.  „  28 


HERBS. 

Basil,  per  bunch  ....  4d.  to  fid. 

Marjoram,  per  bunch  fid.  ,,  9d. 
Fennel,  per  bunch  ..  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Savory,  per  bunch  ..  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Thyme,  per  bunch  ..  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Parsley,  per  bunch  . .  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Mint,  per  bunch  ....  2d.  ,,  4d. 


GRAIN  AND  SEED. 

Friday,  Nov.  23. — The  arrivals  are  moderate  of  all  grain,  except  Oats, 
from  abroad.  English  Wheat  rules  dull  at  Monday’s  prices.  Foreign  is 
held  for  quite  as  much  money.  Oats  meet  a  better  sale,  particularly  for 
Foreign  descriptions,  and  such  are  fid.  dearer.  Irish  Oats  also  command 


a  better  trade.  Barley  is  scarce, 
higher.  In  other  grain  no  change. 
WHE.Vr. 


Kent  and  Essex,  red, 


per  qr . 

87s. 

to  89s. 

Ditto,  white . 

90s. 

„  96a. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk.. 

78s. 

,,  808. 

Dantzic  . 

92s. 

.1  9fi3. 

Rostock . 

81s. 

,,  923. 

Odessa  . 

73s. 

76s. 

American  . 

92s. 

,,  963. 

BARLEY. 

Malting . 

45s, 

to  493. 

Grinding  and  Distil- 

ling . 

4ls. 

„  4.3s. 

Chevalier  . 

45s, 

»  49s. 

OATS. 

Scotch,  feed  . . 

343. 

to  36s. 

English . 

26s. 

„  278. 

Irish  . 

30s. 

,,  32s. 

Dutch  Broo  . 

29s. 

,,  30s. 

Danish  . 

30s. 

,,  32s. 

Russian . 

26s. 

»  29s. 

BEANS. 

Harrow  . 

S2s. 

to  56s. 

Pigeon  . 

543. 

,,  56s. 

Tick . 

50s, 

,,  52s. 

and  fully  as  dear.  Beans  the  turn 

I  PEAS. 

I  Boiling,  per  qr .  SSs,  to  SGs. 

I  Common .  438.  ,,  453. 

!  Grey .  488.  ,,  50s. 

j  Blaple .  483.  ,,  50s. 

I  _  SEEDS. 

'  Turnip,  White,  per 

I  bushel .  . 

!  Swede .  . 


Rape  . 

84s. 

Sfis. 

Linseed,  sowing,  qr. . 

803. 

84s. 

,,  crushing  .. 

70s. 

72s. 

Clover,English,redcwt  60s. 

688. 

,,  Foreign  do. 

52s. 

57s. 

,,  White . 

68s. 

73s. 

Trefoil . 

28s. 

328. 

Rye,  perqr . 

523. 

54s. 

Tares  . 

46s. 

528. 

Winter,  bushel .... 

8s. 

98. 

Canary,  per  qr . 

fils. 

72s. 

Hemp . 

54s. 

5/8. 

Linseed  Cake,  per 

ton .  se\1  to  ^^12  lOs. 

Rape  Cake  ..  £6  lOs.  ,,  j6'6  153. 
Indian  Corn .  .^7s.  ,,  50s 
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HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  .Friday,  Nov.  23.-The  Hop  Duty  for  the  pre- 
sent  year  has  been  olbciaiUy  announced  at  the  unprecedented  oraount  of 
j^398  635  63.  5jd.  Our  market  continues  heavy,  and  there  is  but  little 
doitiK,  except  in  the  finest  samples,  which  have  now  become  limited 
in  quantity.  Brown  and  iaiferior  qualities  can  be  bought  on  lower  terms. 
Mil  and  East  Kents,  706‘-  90s.  to  1 12s.  ;  Weald  of  Kents,  COs.  80s.  to 
903. ;  Sussex  Pockets,  sGs.  758.  to  84s. 


HA  Y  AND  STRAW. 


Clover,  1st  cut  per 


Clover,  new  . . 
Ditto,  2nd  cut 
Meadow  Hay  . . 


1 

Meadow  Hay,  new 

953. 

to 

120s. 

lIOs. 

to 

140s. ; 

Rowan  . 

80s. 

)» 

90s. 

120s. 

I35s. 

Straw,  flail . 

SOs. 

>y 

363. 

90s. 

140s.  ; 

i  Ditto,  machine  .... 

23s. 

iy 

SOs. 

90s. 

130s. 

1 

POTATO. 

Southwark  Waterside. — Nov.  19.— The  aggregate  arrivals  have 
been  large,  the  bulk  by  rail.  .About  twelve  cargoes  of  York  and  Scotch 
goods  havo  reached  the  market  since  our  last,  and  we  are  happy  to  ob¬ 
serve  a  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  later  shipments. 
The  heavy  supply  and  want  of  condition  in  some  parcels  has  forced  down 
our  market,  especially  for  secondary  qualities.  Kent  and  Essex  Regents 
lOOs.  to  Os.;  ditto  Shaws,  85s.  to  90s.;  York  Regents,  100s.  to  110s. 
Lincolnshire  Regents,  90s.  to  100s. ;  M'isbeach  and  Cambridge  Re 
gents,  903.  to  100s.;  Bedford  Regents,  95s.  to  105s.;  ditto  Shaws,  Os 
to  Os.  ;  Norfolk  Regents,  85s.  to  95s. ;  ditto  Whites,  Os. ;  Scotch  Re 
gents  (East  Lothian),  90s.  to  lOOs.  ;  ditto  (Red  Mould),  110s.  to  Os. 
ditto  (Perth  and  Fife),  90s.  to  953.;  ditto  (North  Country),  90s. 
Orkney  Reds  (East  Lothian,  nominal),  95s.  to  Os.;  ditto  ditto  (Red 
Mould,  nominal),  lOOs.;  Scotch  Cup  (Perlh  and  Fife,  nominal),  90s.  to 
Os. ;  ditto  (North  Country,  nominal),  853.  10  90s.  ;  Irish  Kemps  and 
Clusters.  85s,  to  Os.;  ditto  %Vliite  Rocks,  85s.;  ditto  common  Whites, 
80s.  per  ton.  _ _ _ _ 


Beef,  inferior,  per 

8  lbs .  3s,  4d.  to  3s.  8(1. 

Do.  middling .  Ss.  lOd.  to  48. 

Do.  prime  ....  4s.  2d.  to  4s.  4d. 
Mutton,  inferior  33.  4d.  to  3s.  8d. 


MEAT. 

Mutton,  middling  3s.  lOd.  to  4s.  4d. 
Do.  prime  ....4s.  fid.  to  4s.  lOd. 

Veal  .  3s.  lOd.  to  4s.  lod. 

Pork,  large .  38.  8d.  to  4s. 

Ditto,  small.. ..  4s.  4d.  to  5s.  4d. 


POULTRY. 

There  is  still  a  large  supply  of  everything,  and  the  demand  for  it  is 
unusually  small. 


Large  Fowls..  43. 

Smaller  do . 

Chicken  . .  Is.  9d. 

Geese  . 

Ducks  ....  23.  9d. 
Pheasants  2s.  pd. 
Partridges  ..  Is. 

Grouse . .  2s. 

Hares . 2s. 

Wild  Duck  2s.  3d. 


fid.  to  63 
3s.  to  4s. 
to  2s.  fid. 
fis.  to  7s. 
to  33. 3d. 
to  3s.  3d. 
9d.  to  23. 
to  2s.  fid. 
9d.  to  3s. 
to  2s.  fid. 


each. 


Teal  .  9s.  to  10s.  each. 

Woodcock  ....  3s.  to  3s.  fid.  „ 
Snipe  ....  Is.  3d.  to  Is,  fid.  ,, 

Pigeons  .  8d.  to  9d.  ,, 

Larks,  per  doz. . .  lod.  to  Is.  „ 
Rabbits  ..  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  5d.  ,, 

Wild  do . lOd.  to  la.  ,, 

Cock  Turkeys  ..  9s.  to  1 2s.  „ 

Hen  do . 6s,  to  7s. 


PROVISIONS. 


BUTTER.- 

-Cwt, 

CHEESE.- 

-Cwt. 

Dorset,  fine  . 

104s.  to 

1083. 

Cheshire,  fine  .... 

90s. 

Do.  middling . 

90s, 

y  y 

963, 

Gloucestershire,  dble.  70s.  ,, 

76s. 

Fresh,  per  doz.  lbs. 

12s. 

133. 

Ditto,  single . 

74s. 

Friesland  . 

loss. 

112s. 

Somerset . 

7fis. 

Kiel . 

94s. 

9Ss. 

Wilts,  loaf . 

. .  68s.  ,, 

783, 

Carlow  . 

I02s. 

106s. 

Ditto,  double . 

..  72s,  „ 

78a. 

Waterford . 

98s. 

102s. 

Ditto,  thin . 

64s, 

Cork . 

98s. 

102s. 

Ditto,  pines  . 

..  72s.  „ 

Limerick . 

1003, 

yy 

102s. 

Berkeley,  thin  .... 

..  62a.  „ 

66s. 

Sligo  . 

943. 

yy 

102s, 

HAMS.— 

Cwt. 

BACON.- 

Cwt. 

York,  new . 

90s. 

Wiltshire,  dried  . . 

808,  to 

84s. 

Westmoreland .... 

86s. 

Waterfor(l . 

748. 

yy 

76s. 

Irish . 

848. 

BREAD, 

The  price  of  Bread  in  the  City  and  at  the  West  End  is  still  maintained 
at  lOd,  to  lljd,  the  4lb.loaf,  but  in  other  places  the  bakers  are  selling 
the  best  bread  at  Pid-  while  in  the  cheap  neighbourhoods  they  profess 
to  sell  at  Bid. _ 


WOOL. 

Is.  2s.  to  Is.  3d. 


Down  Tegs  ... 

Ditto  Tegs  and 

Ewes  .  Is,  Id.  to  Is.  2d. 

Half-bred  Hog. 

gets  .  Is.  .3(1.  to  Is.  3.^(1. 

Do.  Wethers .  is.  to  is.  2d. 


Kent  fleeces  ..  is.  id.  ,,  Is.  2d. 
Leicester  fleeces. .. .  Is.  ,,  Is.  l^d. 

Long,  heavy  do .  lid.  to  Is. 

Combing  skins  ..  lOjd.  to  Is.  Id. 
Flannel  wool . .  Is,  Id.  to  Is.  2.Jd. 
Blanket  wool .  fid.  to  lid. 


BARK. 

English  Bark,  per  load  of  4r.  cwt.,  141.  lOs.  to  16/, ;  Mimosa,  01.  to 
Cl.  Os. ;  and  Valonia.  121,  lOs.  to  17I.  10s.  per  ton. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Spinach  Tasting  Earthy  (T.  L.  E.).— Spinach  grown  rapidly  in 
very  rich  soil  ought  not  to  have  this  taste.  The  cook,  probably,  does 
not  wash  it  cleanly,  nor  pick  off  all  the  stalks.  In  cooking,  its  own 
juice  and  a  little  cream  is  all  the  moisture  required. 

Tree  Seeds  (A  Suhscriber). — Sow  your  Hawthorn  and  Privet  Berries, 
Hazel  Nuts,  Acorns,  and  Ash  Keys,  in  March. 

Fruit-trees  (T.  J.). — We  cannot  recommend  tradesmen.  Write  to 
any  or  all  nurserymen  advertising  in  our  pages,  and  tell  them  what  you 
require,  and  ask  their  prices. 

Strawberries  {Cynthia), — Mr.  Myatt,  nurseryman,  Deptford,  will 
give  you  all  the  information  you  require.  Leave  your  Holly  hedge  alone, 
and  give  it  a  little  old,  thoroughly-decayed  dung  in  March,  just  forked 
in  slightly  about  the  roots. 

Mildew  on  Vines. — I  find  that  correspondent  “S.  T.,”  notices 
what  I  said  respecting  mildewed  Vines,  in  The  Cottage  Gardener 
for  October  ifith.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  he  a  practical  gardener,  and 
I  can  only  request  him  to  read  more  carefully,  before  he  finds  fault.  He 
signs  from  Norfolk,  and  states  that  “  good  fruit  is  little  known  to 
many.”  If  he  means  in  Norfolk,  he  is  certainly  much  mistaken,  for 
Grape-growing  is  as  well  understood  here  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom. — J.  Wighton. 

Water  {An  Old  Subscriber). — We  should  think  your  well  water  very 
hard ;  but  such  terms  as  “  very  much,”  and  “  very  little,”  are  too 
indefinite  for  us  to  form  a  reliable  opinion.  Rain  water  may  always  be 
caught  from  a  house-roof  sufficient  for  greenhouse  plants,  and  it  is  the 
best. 

Anerley  Show  {Cock  Pheasant). — We  decline  further  communi¬ 
cations  on  this  subject. 

Names  ok  Ferns  (JI/.  W.).  —  1.  Microlepia  polypodioides ?  2. 

Aspidium  coreaceum?  3.  Adiantum  formosum.  4.  Doodia  media. 
6.  Asplenum  viviparum.  We  take  this  to  be  the  Fennel  Fern,  Darea 
feniculacea.  fi.  Doodia  aspera.  7-  Doodia  caudata.  8.  Nephrolepis 
tuberosa  ?  9.  Adiantum  cuneatum,  10.  Nephrolepis  pectinata  ? 

Names  of  Fruits  {Tuam).. — If  all  the  fruit  collections  in  Britain 
were  as  correctly  named  as  yours  is,  we  should  have  little  trouble  about 
nomenclature ;  hut  your  Brown  Beurr4  is  Beurre  Biel,  and  your 
Bergamotte  Cadette  is  Fondante  d'Automne. 

Vinery  {Shropshire  Union  Railway), —  There  is  no  doubt  but  you 
may  put  your  house  to  the  purposes  you  propose,  but  just  recollect,  first, 
that  you  cannot  grow  good  Grapes  at  all  early,  and  good  greenhouse 
plants  at  the  same  time.  You  would  see,  by  a  late  article,  that  you 
might  'make  a  greenhouse  a  repository  for  plants  in  winter,  and  a 
vinery  in  summer.  Secondly.  Provided  thereof  has  a  suitable  elevation, 
you  might  devote  it  entirely  to  Grapes,  Peaches,  Figs,  &c.,  in  pots,  but 
you  W'ould  require  to  keep  your  Peaches  at  one  en(i,  and  to  have  them 
set  by  the  time  your  Vines  were  breaking.  Thirdly.  With  good  skill 
you  might  have  a  Vine  up  the  roof,  every  four  or  five  feet,  and  then  have 
fruiting  plants  in  pots  or  tubs  beneath;  but  these  will  succeed  just  in 
proportion  to  the  light  that  reaches  them.  Were  your  Vines  some 
three  feet  or  so  apart  on  the  roof,  nothing  would  succeed  beneath  them, 
after  they  were  in  full  foliage ;  before  that  time  you  might  succeeii 
with  Strawberries,  French  Beans,  &c.  In  such  a  house,  we  have  grown 
all  the  things  specified  above,  and  also  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  in  open 
spaces  in  summer,  but  so  many  things  together  require  considerable 
nicety.  We  do  not  much  like  the  remains  of  the  horse  in  the  Vine- 
border,  hut  would  rather  have  preferred  his  bones  broken  small,  though 
most  likely  all  will  be  well  decomposed  before  the  roots  get  to  it.  Hot- 
water  is  a  very  simple  affair  altogether,  but  while  we  are  obliged  by  so 
good  an  account  of  your  success,  we  also  feel  gratified  in  the  being 
able  to  advise  any  one  not  quite  so  fortunate. 

Leschenaultia  intermedia  {W.  B.),  —  If  it  has  got  into  bad 
order  it  is  difficult  of  recovery,  if  the  plant  is  at  all  old.  Treat  it  much 
as  you  would  a  Heath.  We  will  say  more  about  it  by-and-by.  In  the 
meantime,  these  are  the  leading  points.  Air,  when  outside  temperature 
above  40° ;  an  open  situation ;  and  no  more  water  than  it  demands. 

Epacrises  not  flowering  (J.  M.). — We  cannot  say  what  was  the 
cause  by  your  description.  The  treatment  was  right,  and  such  as  you 
may  pursue.  In  general,  when  the  shoots  are  any  length,  it  is  the 
points  that  are  barren  of  flowers.  Are  you  sure  that  the  stems  you 
speak  of  are  of  last  summer’s  growth,  or  is  it  merely  the  flowering- 
points  ?  We  have  known  plants,  forced  into  fine  growth,  deficient  in 
bloom,  owing  to  the  wood  not  being  properly  exposed  and  matured ; 
but,  in  that  case,  the  upper  part  of  the  stems  had  no  flowers. 

Name  of  Plant  {lieu.  Ji,  M.  Evans), — Suxifraga  crassi/olia,  a  very 
desirable  plant  for  the  rockery. 

Names  of  Ferns  {A  Constant  Subscriber). — Your  specimens  are  too 
imperfect  for  us  to  be  certain  about  any.  I.  Woodwardia  radicans?  2. 
Cystopteris  dentata?  3.  Cystopteris  Dickieana?  4.  Polypodium  cal- 
carium. 

Names  OF  Fruit  (D.  T.  K.). — 1.  Beurrd  Diel,  2.  Black  Worcester. 
4.  Althorpe  Crassanne.  5.  Nelis  d’Hiver.  6.  Easter  Beurr(i.  7* 
Hacon’s  Incomparable.  8.  Colmar.  9.  Beurr^  de  Ranee.  10.  Beurr6 
Diel.  11.  Quite  rotten.  12.  Napoleon.  14.  Ne  plus  Meuris.  15. 
Nelis  d’Hiver.  16.  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain.  IJ.  Crassanne.  18.  Seems 
Gansel’s  Bergamot  from  a  standard.  Apples. — 1.  London  Pippin. 
4.  Yellow  Ingestrie.  5.  Court  Pendu  Plat.  7-  Mitchelson’s  Seedling. 
9.  Braddeck’s  Nonpariel.  13.  Manx  Codlin.  ifi.  Blenheim  Pippin.  18, 
Alfreston.  The  Nut  is  the  Corylus  Colurna,  or  Constantinople  Nut. 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  durintr  the  last  twenty-eight  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  46.7“’,  and  35.5°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  58°,  occurred  on  tlie  8th,  in  IS43;  and  the  lowest  cold  14°* 
on  the  6th,  in  1641.  During  the  period  96  days  were  6ne,  and  on  100  rain  fell.  ’  ’ 


ATHY'RIUM  FTLTX  FCE'MINA. 


This  most  graceful  of  all  the  BritLli  Ferns,  on  t)iat 
account,  well  deserves  its  popular  name  of  The  Lady 
Fern.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Female  Shield  Fern, 
Female  Polypody,  and  Drooping  Lady  Fern. 

Its  root  is  large,  brown,  and  tufted,  often  becoming, 
in  old  plants,  very  large  and  stem-like,  but  even  then 
lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  fronds  are  re¬ 
markably  lightly  formed,  plume-like,  and  graceful,  rising 
in  considerable  numbers  from  the  tuft,  and  forming  a 
j  strikingly  beautiful  group.  They  vary  in  height  from 
nine  to  eighteen  inches;  but  w'hatever  the  height 
I  (which  is  greatest  in  moist,  shady,  sheltered  situations), 
about  one-third  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  stem  is  without 
leaflets,  but  swollen  at  the  base,  which  is  also  usually 
covered  with  long  scales.  The  general  outline  of  the 
frond  is  narrow  spear-head  shaped.  The  leaflets  vary 
much  in  their  arrangement,  being  usually  alternate,  but 
sometimes  opposite,  and  sometimes  far  apart,  but  in  other 


instances  very  close  together.  They  vary  in  number  from 
twenty  to  forty  pairs,  are  narrow  spear-head-shaped,  very 
gradually  tapering  to  a  single  leafit,  lower  ones  and 
upper  ones  often  bending  back,  or  drooping.  The 
leafits  very  numerous,  linear-oblong,  or  broad  spear¬ 
head-shaped,  sharp-pointed,  lobed,  and  deeply-toothed, 
the  lower  lobes  the  largest.  The  reining  very  distinct, 
mid-rib,  or  vein,  waved.  F ruotijication  on  the  upper- 
edge  of  side  veins  in  segment-of-circle,  or  kidney-shaped 
masses,  becoming,  finally,  nearly  round,  but  never 
running  together;  cover,  or  indusium,  white,  at  first 
oblong  with  a  broad  base,  afterwards  kidney-shaped, 
but  not  swollen ;  it  opens  towards  the  mid-rib,  the  edge 
of  its  opening  side  being  finely  jagged.  The  seeds  (sori) 
are  numerous  and  brown. 

No  Fern  native  of  the  British  Isles  is  so  variable  in 
its  forms  as  this,  and  Mr.  Charles  Johnson  justly 
remarks ; — 

“  Such  differences  have  afforded  a  wide  scope  for  specula¬ 
tive  botanists  to  indulge  their  fancies  in  the  multiplication  of 
species  and  varieties,  and  were  the  Avishes  and  advice  of  all 
my  kind  correspondents  to  be  attended  to  in  regard  to  the 
latter,  I  miglit  e.xhaust  the  Greek  alphabet  from  alpha  to 
omega  in  prefixes.  The  claim  advanced  on  behalf  of  a  few 
of  the  varieties  to  rank  as  species,  should  be  very  cautiously 
examined  before  its  admission;  those  who-recommend  or 
incline  to  their  adoption  would  do  Avell  to  bear  in  mind  the 
plasticity  of  vegetable  nature,  and  the  vei-y  uncertain  tenure 
of  specific  distinction  in  the  aggregate,  not  in  this  class  only, 
but  in  groups  far  higher  in  grade,  and  in  which  features  of 
more  determinate  character  can  be  arraigned  in  evidence  of 
.supposed  dissimilarity.  The  three  principal  forms,  includ¬ 
ing  the  normal  one,  that  are  considered  best  entitled  to  the 
rank  in  question,  are  thus  characterized ; — 

“  1.  incisiim.  Fronds  more  or  less  drooping,  broadly  lan¬ 
ceolate  :  pinnte  distant:  pinnules  lanceolate,  distinct,  flat, 
pinnatifid  with  toothed  lobes.  Sori  distinct.  A.  Filix-fce- 
mina,  Both, 

“  2.  7nolle,  Fronds  nearly  erect,  lax,  lanceolate;  piume  ap¬ 
proximate  :  pinnules  oblong,  connected  by  the  wing  of  the 
midrib,  fiat,  toothed.  Sori  distinct.  A.  molle,  lioth. 

“.‘1.  convexum.  Fronds  nearly  erect,  rigid,  narrow-lanceo¬ 
late:  pinme  distant,  convex  :  pinnules  distant, linear,  toothed 
or  pinnatifid,  convex,  with  deflexed  margins.  Sori  short, 
numerous,  eventually  confluent.  A.  rliKticum,  Botli.  Moore, 
Hanh.  130.  Aspidium  irriguum  ?  Smith.  E.  B.  219!). 
This  is,  unquestionably,  the  most  decided  charactered  of  all 
the  forms,  and  less  positively  associated  with  them  by  inter¬ 
mediates. 

“  Besides  the  numerous  slight  variations  in  habit,  and  in 
the  outline  and  division  of  the  frond,  several  remarkable 
monstrosities  are  met  with  in  cultivation  ;  of  these  the 
variety  erhpum  is  the  most  common,  and  its  dwarf,  clustered, 
and  much-divided  fronds  resemble  a  tuft  of  curled  parsley — 
a  figure  of  one  of  the  fronds  is  given  by  Mr.  Moore,  Handb. 
142.  It  was  originally  found  by  Mr.  A.  Smith,  on  Orah 
Hill,  Antrim,  Ireland,  and  since  by  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  in 
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Braemar,  Scotland.  Another  Irish  variety,  still  more  pecu¬ 
liar,  is  given  by  Mr.  Newman,  Hist.  Brit.  Ferns,  218.” 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  southern  and  mid¬ 
land  counties  of  England,  and  is  still  more  abundant 
in  Ireland  ;  indeed,  so  abundant  upon  its  bogs  as  to  be 
used  as  the  common  Brake  Fern  is  in  England,  for 
packing  fruit  and  fisb.  Except  in  particular  localities, 
it  is  more  rare  iu  the  northern  parts  of  Wales,  England, 

,  and  Scotland. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  correctly  described  the  situation  it 
most  delights  in  when  be  said — 

Where  the  copse  wood  is  the  greenest. 

Where  the  fountain  glistens  sheenest. 

Where  the  morning  dew  liest  longest. 

There  The  Lady  Fern  grows  strongest. 

It  is  found  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe  and 
North  America. 

The  Lad]}  Fern  is  first  mentioned  as  a  British  plant 
by  Johnson,  iu  his  edition  of  Gerard’s  “Herbal,”  and 
we  have  the  very  rare  pleasure  of  knowing  not  only  the 
year  but  the  day  of  its  discovery.  “  Never,”  says 
Johnson,  “  have  I  seen  any  figure  resembling  this 
plant.  It  groweth  abundantly  on  the  shadowy,  moist 
rocks  by  Mapledurham,  near  Petersfield,  in  Hampshire. 
John  Goodyer.  July  4,  1G33.”  It  Avas  known,  however, 
both  to  Gerard  and  Bauhin,  as  a  species  of  Filix  mas, 
and  the  editor  of  Bay’s  “  Synopsis  ”  of  British  Plants, 
as  late  as  1724,  describes  it  as  “The  Male  Eern  with 
thin-set,  deeply  indented  leaves.” 

Modern  botanists  have  not  been  unanimous  about  this 
Fern’s  characteristics,  hence  we  find  it  iu  their  volumes, 
not  only  as  an  Atliyrium,  but  as  an  Aspidium,  Pohjpo- 
dium,Vi\i(\.  Aspleniiim. 

April  is  the  best  season  for  propagating,  either  by 
transplanting,  or  by  division  of  established  plants.  It 
is  one  of  tlie  easiest  cultivated  of  all  the  British  Ferns. 

“  Wlien  placed  about  rock  work,  it  should  occupy  a  low 
bogS.V  situation  at  the  base  of  the  rock,  being  idanted 
amongst  turfy^  soil,  kept  thorougldy  moistened,  either 
naturally  or  artificially.  It  is  far  less  beautiful  if  planted  in 
dry  exposed  situations.  Few  hardy  plants  which  can  be 
introduced  among  rock  Avork  are  so  thoroughly  lovely  as  a 
vigorous  Lady  Fern,  placed  just  within  the  mouth  of  a 
cavei’nous  recess,  large  enough  to  admit  of  its  development, 
and  just  open  enough  that  the  liglit  of  day  may  gleam 
•across  the  dark  back  ground  suliicient  to  reveal  the  droop¬ 
ing  feathery  fronds;  and,  AA'hat  is  more,  it  will  delight  to 
groAv  in  such  a  situation,  if  freely  supplied  Avith  moisture  to 
its  roots.  In  Avoodland  Avalks,  or  on  the  shady  margin  of 
ornamental  Avater,  no  fern  can  be  more  appropriately  intro¬ 
duced.  ^  AVlien  grown  in  a  pot,  it  requires  one  of  rather  a 
large  size,  and  sliould  be  planted  in  turfy  soil,  intermixed 
Avith  fragments  of  charcoal,  sandstone,  or  potslierds.  To 
attain  anything  like  a  fair  degree  of  its  lady  like  graceful¬ 
ness,  this  fern  must  under  all  circumstances  be  Avell  suii- 
plied  with  water.” — Moore's  British  Ferns. 


a’HE  DTOSCOREA  BATTATA,  OR  POTATO 

YAM. 

Almost  every  one  connected  Avith  hortienlturo  is 
aware  that  a  plant  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son,  late  of  Kiugskerwel],  in  Devonshire,  hearing  tlic 
above  name,  and  that  great  expectations  have  been 
formed  connected  with  it.  Amongst  others,  I  ha\m 
grown  a  few,  and,  liaving  long  paid  attention  to  field  as 
well  as  garden  crops,  I  feel  in  a  position  to  offer  an 
- - v— . — - - — . . 


I  opinion  concerning  it.  We  all  know  full  well  how 
I  thousands — nay,  millions — would  relish  the  introduc- 
■  tion  of  any  new  field-root  of  equal  ira})ortance  Avith 
I  the  Swede,  the  IMangold,  the  Potato,  &c.,  and  possessing 
[  equal  keeping  properties,  together  with  a  freedom  from 
blights  and  otlier  vegetable  evils.  Such  impressions 
alone  are  certainly  enough  in  themselves  to  cause  the 
most  experienced  to  Avink  occasionally  at  supposed 
imperfections. 

John  Bull  is  said  to  be  a  deep,  sturdy  sort  of  felloAV, 
not  generally  inclined  to  ruu-a-muck  at  humbug,  and  yet 
is  said  to  have  extraordinary  fits  of  gullibility,  of  so 
j  singular  a  character,  as  to  incline  some  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours  the  other  side  of  the  great  “Fish-pond  ”  to  suspect, 
occasionally,  that  he  has,  what  some  of  our  young 
boarding-school  gentlemen  are  apt  to  term,  “a  tile  loose 
in  the  roofing.”  And  we  really  have  been  gammoned 
occasionally;  sometimes  by  foreigners,  but,  1  believe, 
much  more  frequently  by  ourselves.  But  it  really 
seems  that  Ave  shall  never  get  as  Avise  as  Ave  wish  to  be 
until  we  have  undergone  many  severe  operations  of 
the  kind. 

I  have  a  letter,  containing  pertinent  remarks  on  this 
matter,  kindly  placed  at  my  service  by  “  W.  C.  G.”  I  am 
not,  at  })reseut,  at  liberty  to  give  the  full  name  of  the 
writer,  but  Avill  merely  assure  our  readers,  he  is  a  pro¬ 
fessional  gentleman,  of  high  standing  in  his  locality,  and 
one  who  has  not  confined  his  observations  to  ins  own 
profession  alone. 

“  Some  letters  respecting  Chinese  Yanis  tell  us,  that 
‘  they  Avill  not  pay  to  grow  in  England  in  the  open  ground,’ 
and  give  wh.at  certainly  appears  on  the  face  of  it  a  very 
cogent  reason  of  this  assertion  ;  namely,  tiiat  the  Yams 
planted  in  the  spring  haA'e  only  produced  ‘  a  total  of  tliree 
ounces  weight  of  crop.’  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
this  conclusion  has  been  come  at  too  Inuaiedly,  and  from 
insufficient  data,  though  it  is  very  possible  that  it  may  turn 
out  to  be  correct. 

“  Were  I  to  inform  you  that  I  had  raised  a  new  variety  of 
Potato,  from  Avhich  I  had  been  led  to  hope  great  things,  but 
that,  on  planting  six  of  the  tubers,  they  had  only  produced 
a  crop  of  three  ounces  Aveight,  you  Avould  at  once  exclaim, 

‘  Aidiat  a  miserable  failure!’  But  Avhen  you  came  to  be 
informed  (Avliat,  througli  inadvertence,  I  had  omitted  to 
mention),  that  the  six  tubers  planted  were  none  of  them 
larger  than  an  ordinary-sized  Pea,  you  Avould  scarcely,  I 
think,  be  surprised  at  the  smallness  of  the  resulting  crop. 
I,  also,  bought  and  planted  some  of  tliese  notable  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  although  the  yield  from  them  Avas  poor,  1 
cannot  say  that  my  expectations  on  this  score  li.avo  not  been 
realised;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  my  anticipations  Avere  down  at 
zero  Avhen  I  phanted  them. 

“  My  disappointment  in  connection  Avilli  these  Yams  Avas 
]->rior  to  the  plaiiting,  and  the  cause  and  occasion  of  it  Avas 
somewhat  after  this  i'ashion  : — Having  read,  in  some  of  the 
gardening  x^eriodicals,  tlaming  accounts  of  these  Avoiiderful 
importations  from  the  Empire  of  the  Celesti.als,  and  feeling 
it  absolutely  necessary,  by  all  means,  and  at  any  cost,  to 
endeavour  to  reax)  the  earliest  x^ossible  benefit  from  such  .an 
hitherto  unheard  of  treasure,  I  Avrote  otf  in  hot  haste  to 
secure,  if  fortunately  I  should  be  in  time,  a  fcAV  specimens  of 
these  rarities.  The.  price  Av.as,  certainly,  rather  alarming  ;  but 
Avhat,  after  all,  I  thought,  Avas  tAvo  or  three  shillings  apiece 
for  tubers  about  as  thick  as-  one’s  arm,  and  nearly  ns  long, 
and  that,  too,  Avhen  these  tubers  Avere  to  start  niO  in  the 
cultivation  of  an  esculent  of  such  suxAerlative  qu.alilies, 
that,  in  two  or  three  years  time,  they  Avould,  without  doubt, 
entirely  supersede  that  mean  .and  contemptible  thing,  llic 
Potato ! 

“It  is  not  much  to  the  purpose  to  describe  the  p.arlicular 
directions  sent  Avith  the  post-office  order  to  the  advertiser 
to  whom  I  applied,  to  have  them  carefully  x^acked  in  a 
three-dozen  hamxier;  and  how,  in  order  to  save  something 
in  the  cost  of  cairiage,  Avhich  some  two  dozen  tubers,  two  or 
tlu’ee  XAOund  Aveight  each  (tliis,  I  think,  Avas  the  Aveight  they 
were  said  to  attain),  Avould  amount  to,  he  Avas  told  to  send 
them  by  a  ‘  goods,’  not  passengers-train  ! 
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‘“The  next  morning  hut  one,  I  wa??  calculating  how  long  it 
would  bo  helbro  the  haniper  should  arrive,  and  looking  for¬ 
ward  with  eager  aul  iri])atioii  to  the  pleasure  of  unpacking  it, 
when  letters  .arrived  by  post,  one  of  which  contained  a  neat 
little  box,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  found  to  contain  a  number 
of  small,  irregular-sha])od  little  things,  about  the  size  of 
Peas,  and  a  good  deal  like  very  diminutive  earth  nuts.  I 
puzzled  ray  brain  for  some  time  over  these  little  morsels, 

and  was  beginning  to - .  But  spare  my  feelings,  Mr. 

bhlitor,  and,  pray,  guess  the  denouement,  or  spare  me  the 
humiliation  of  tolling  it,  and  imagine  how  I  ‘  came  to  grief,’ 
when,  on  referring  to  the  paper  which  accompanied  that 
odious  little  box,  I  discovered  what  its  contents  really  were. 
The  Latin  proverb,  which  makes  such  a  to-do  about  a 
little  mouse  being  the  only  result  of  the  mountain  in 
labour,  is,  1  contend,  but  a  feeble  illustration  of  the  parallel 
conti'ast  of  this  modern  instance. 

“  I  will  only  add,  and,  I  think,  it  tells  well  for  my  natural 
disposition!  that  on  sitting  down  to  dinner  that  day,  and 
espying  a  dish  of  magnificent  Fluke  Kidneys,  with  their 
jackets  on,  each  confronting  me  with  a  broad,  mealy- 
moutbed  grin  Grimaldi  might  have  envied,  and  looking  for 
all  the  world  as  if  they  had  been  splitting  their  sides  with 
laughter,  I  felt  so  conscience-smitten,  that  I  w^as  actually 
ashamed  to  look  them  in  the  face. 

“Mine  were  planted  about  half-an-ineh  deep,  on  a  broad 
ridge  in  the  open  ground,  in  the  early  part  of  April ;  and 
although  there  followed  two  or  three  intense  frosts,  such  as 
would,  most  certainly,  have  destroyed  Potatoes  at  a  similar 
depth,  the  greater  part  of  them  survived,  and  in  due  time 
made  their  appearance  above  the  surface.  True,  their 
growth  was  shy  and  tai’dy,  and  throughout  the  summer 
they  ajjpeai’ed  to  take  neither  to  the  soil  nor  climate  very 
kindly ;  still,  quite  as  much  so,  I  think,  as  could  be  expected, 
considering  tlie  weak  vitality  and  small  size  of  the  sots,  as 
compared  with  what  sets  of  tubers  w^eighing  from  one  to 
throe  pounds  ought  to  be.  Let  mo  observe,  too,  that  these 
little  productions  w'ere  not  really  sets  at  all,  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  legitimate  representatives,  how'ever  diminutive,  of  the 
true  Yam  tuber,  but  were  obtained  by  subjecting  poi’tions  of 
the  foliage  to  conditions  of  artificial  forcing,  so  calculated  to 
stimulate  vitality  as  to  force  the  parts  sitbjected  to  throw 
out  these  spurious  little  tubercles. 

“  To  expect  plants  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth  from 
such,  would  scarcely,  I  suppose,  be  consonant  with  reason, 
or  with  the  experience  of  other  growths  of  abnormal  origin. 
Let  us,  then,  extend  our  trial  to  another  year  or  two ;  or,  at 
any  i-ate,  until  w^e  can  make  a  fair  start  wdth  good-sized  sets, 
and  allow  some  little  time  for  the  plant  to  become  acclimated, 
and  I  have  not  much  fear  but  that  we  shall  succeed,  so'  far 
as  obtaining  w'eigbt  of  produce  from  the  plant  grown  in  the 
open  ground  is  concei'ned.  But  their  comes  the  cui  hono 
question ;  or  what  useful  purpose  will  it  serve  ?  On  this 
point,  I  feel  quite  disposed  to  scout  the  idea  that  this 
novelty  is  likely,  under  any  circumstances,  to  supersede  our 
old  friend  the  Potato;  or  that  it  is  even  likely  to  bo  over 
advantageously  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  ordinary  root-productions  of  the  farm.  The  great 
depth  to  which  the  full-sized  tuber  extends  below  the 
surface,  and  the  impracticable  character  of  the  stem  and 
foliage  above  it,  seem  to  preclude  such  an  expectation. 
There  appeai-s  to  be  no  sufficient  reason,  however,  why  it 
sliould  not  occupy  a  place  in  our  gardens  as  a  useful 
addition  to  our  present  list  of  culinary  plants,  if  only  the 
qualities  claimed  for  it  by  the  French  Professor,  M.  M. 
Decaisne,  prove  to  be  correct.  It  would  seem,  from  the 
analysis,  to  be  far  richer  than  any  of  our  roots  in  the 
abundance  of  starch  it  contains;  and  this  being  one  of  the 
chief  nutritive  ingredients  in  such  edibles,  this  Yam  may 
be  expected  to  be  proportionably  valuable,  supposing  it  to 
possess  the  flavour  requisite  to  render  it  palatable  when 
cooked.  On  this  last  point  I  must  confess  to  some  mis¬ 
givings,  though  it  is  obviously  one  on  wbich  it  is,  as  yet, 
too  soon  to  hazard  a  decided  opinion,  and  the  more  so,  as  it 
is  a  matter  in  which  tastes  so  notoriously  differ. — W.  C.  G.” 

In  examining  closely  this  paper,  as  in  duty  bound, 
I  must  assume  lour  points  as  texts. 

1st.  Quality  of  roots. 

2nd.  Aggregate  produce. 


•fird.  Hardihood. 

llh.  Suitability  as  a  field  crop,  or  a  contributory  to  ' 
rotations.  ^ 

As  to  Qu.xt.ity  of  Root,  there  seems  little  occasion  to  i 
doubt  that  it  contains  a  valuable  amount  of  starch,  as  ! 
“  \Y.  C.  G.”  affirms,  who  knows  much  more  about  starch  | 
than  I  do.  Rut  as  an  eatable  root  for  the  human 
species,  something  more  than  starch  must  be  taken  in 
consideration.  Only  look  at  the  hubbub  that  was  raised 
about  the  Potato  disease;  we  w'ore  all  to  give  up  Yorh 
Reyents,  Flukes,  and  the  rest  of  them,  for  Mangold, 
Carrots,  &c.,  which,  however  good  in  company  with 
boiled  beef,  arc  not  quite  so  well  qualified  to  bo  served 
up  with  the  countryman’s  milk,  or  butter-milk.  I 
boiled  a  Yam  of  about  three  ounces  weight  the  other 
day,  and  my  family  either  partook  of  it,  or  stared  at  it ; 
for  my  part,  I  though  it,  in  texture,  much  like  to  “  soap 
after  a  day’s  washing  ;  ”  in  texture,  I  mean  chiclly.  It 
w'as  what  I  must  term  all  slime.  As  to  flavour,  nobody 
could  find  fault  with  it,  it  had'none!  A  Scorzonera  ami 
a  Salsafy  root  were  boiled  with  it,  and  I  thought  them 
far  superior.  All  this  may  bo  called  prejudice,  and  it 
may  bo;  bat  who  can  change  the  habits  of  our  masses 
even  in  a  generation  ?  w'ho  can  do  away  with  tea  and 
tobacco  while  to  bo  had,  supposing  that  it  ought  so  to  be? 

Aggregate  Produce. — For  my  part,  1  cannot  say 
much  about  this;  we  have  all  this  to  learn.  But  1 
think  it  has  been  named,  by  those  who  originally  took 
the  root  in  hand,  that  proper-sized  tubers  w'ould  produce, 
under  proper  circumstances,  one  or  two  roots  some¬ 
thing  like  Parsnips,  and,  occasionally,  a  subordinate, 
half-sized  tuber  or  two,  for  seed  in  the  ensuing  year.  I 
suppose,  however,  as  in  this  and  other  anticipations,  I 
may  prove  to  be  occasionally  in  error,  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  considered  as  affirming  anything  in  a  dogmatical 
spirit. 

Hardihood. — Hero,  again,  we  have  another  matter 
for  consideration  ;  and  I  must  at  once  take  the  liberty  of 
directing  attention  to  two  points,  which  must  not  be 
confounded ;  viz,  hardihood  in  the  rest  ?tate,  and  in  the 
growing  condition.  We  all  remember  that  autumn- 
planting  of  Potatoes  was  said  to  be  the  chief  remedy 
for  the  disease  and  other  things;  but  the  whole  gist 
of  this  j^i’oceediug — as  in  jiart  a  mistaken  idea — arose 
through  the  advocates  of  the  practice  forgetting  tluit 
neither  Potatoes,  nor  any  other  roots,  or  seeds,  like  to 
be  below  a  certain  level.  Surely,  this  is  an  incon¬ 
trovertible  fact!  The  fear  of  Jack  Erost  before  their 
eyes  caused  people  to  plant  them  deeper  than  was 
suitable.  But  setting  aside  autumn-planting;  what  about 
spring  frosts,  and  those  of  early  autumn  ?  1  do  not 

know  how  all  the  island  suflers,  but  wo  had  our  Yams 
snubbed  down  by  9°  of  frost  about  the  middle  of  May, 
and,  again,  another  sharp  i)inch  of  3°  or  on  the 
8th  of  September  finished  their  history.  And,  indeed, 
during  the  very  hottest  part  of  summer  our  plants  never 
showed  that  most  desirable  sign — of  answering  to  a  call 
of  climate — that  we  see  manifested  in  our  old-fashioned 
Potatoes,  or  even  our  Kidney  Beans,  &c. 

Suitability  for  forming  a  dart  in  Rotations. — 
Hero  we  have,  as  I  think,  the  best  feature  of  all  in  Y^am 
culture.  As  deepeners  of  the  soil  they  possess  un¬ 
doubted  powers.  Our  roots,  weighing  some  three  ounces 
each,  were  placed  on  raised  beds,  at  least  half  a-yard 
above  the  ordinary  level.  I  employed  an  old  farming 
chap  to  get  them  up,  and  watched  the  operation ;  and 
as  I  wished  to  get  to  his  own  secret  impressions,  J 
gravely  observed,  that  this  root  was  to  supersede  the 
Potato;  and  told  our  hero  that  I  had  an  impression  that 
his  grandchildren  and  mine  would  be  reared  on  these 
same  Yearns.  I  will  not  attenqit  to  describe  his  counte¬ 
nance  while  listening  to  this  affected  gravity,  but 
may  merely  observe,  that  after  giving  me  a  penetrat¬ 
ing  look,  he  remarked,  that  he  thought  they  would  be 
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great  favourites  with  our  washerwomen.  But  to  the 
main  fact — the  labour  question — the  question  of  our 
times.  I  do  thiuk,  that  after  a  man  has  trenched  his 
ground  nearly  a  foot  deep  in  order  to  get  his  crop  up, 
he  should  either  be  in  a  position  to  talk  of  his  thirty 
tons  to  the  acre,  or  to  stoutly  affirm  the  land  whence 
the  Yams  were  cultivated  was  in  a  position  to  carry  out 
a  two  years’  course  of  cropping,  with  no  manure  and 
little  handling. 

1  here  beg  respectfully  to  observe,  that  I  consider  all 
deepeners  of  the  soil  as  generally  valuable  in  rotation 
matters ;  but  then,  we  must  look  to  our  balance-sheet, 
and  see  if  the  cash  paid  will  come  back,  with  its  proper 
interest. 

These  are  my  present  impressions  as  to  this  I'am.  If 
they  are  erroneous,  I  am  open  to  conviction ;  they  are, 
at  least,  truthful  in  intention.  I  would,  however,  let  it 
have  a  thorough  trial  nest  year,  taking  care  not  to 
invest  too  much  cash  in  its  purchase. 

R.  Errington. 


LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S 
MEETING. — 20tii  November. 

{Cont'unted  from  page  142.) 

Pine-Aprles.  —  There  were  twenty-eight  or  thirty 
Pine-Apples  exhibited  at  this  meeting,  and  never  did  I 
see  so  many  of  this  fruit  coming  up  so  nearly  in  the 
point  of  merit.  None  of  the  Pines  were  remarkably 
large  or  heavy,  but  they  looked  lirst-rate,  and  ready  for 
the  dessert-table,  without  a  single  third  rate  specimen  ; 
and  very  few  which  were  much  below  first-rate.  Mr. 
McEwen,  from  Arundel  Castle,  took  the  highest  prize 
for  them.  Mr.  Fleming  bad  the  second  prize,  and  Mr. 
Jones,  gardener  to  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber,  third.  ]\Ir. 
McEwen,  from  Petworth,  Mr.  Forbes,  from  Woburn 
Abbey,  and  Mr.  Tillyard,  were  among  the  best  known 
hands  in  this  comj)etUion. 

Grapes — These  were  equally  fine  and  numerous; 
but  some  of  the  Muscats  were  not  nearly  ripe,  nor 
were  the  first-prize  Grapes,  the  old  Tokay,  quite  ready 
for  table;  but  the  bunches  and  berries  were  magnificent. 
The  tliree  bunches  weighed  ten-pounds-and-a-quarter. 
Two  of  them  were  four  pounds  each.  They  were  from 
Air.  Hill,  gardener  to  R.  Hneyd,  Esq.,  of  Keele  Hall, 
Staffordshire,  who  had  the  first  prize  lor  white  Grapes 
for  them.  There  were  four  second  prizes  in  this  class, 
and  one  third  prize.  iMr.  Tillyard,  gardener  to  the 
right  Honourable  the  Speaker,  had  the  first  prize  for 
black  Grapes,  the  Common  and  Mill  Hill  Hamhro' . 
Mr.  Hill  bad  the  second  prize  for  black  ones;  he 
had  the  Black  Prince  and  the  two  above  kinds  of 
Hambro’.  Air.  Clarke,  of  Turnmoss,  near  Alanchcster, 
seems  to  ripen  and  colour  the  Muscat  Grajies  better 
than  most  of  our  first-rate  gardeners  ;  while  those  from 
Bishop’s  Stopford  lacked  in  these  qualities  considerably. 

Pears. — Mr.  AIcEwen,  gardener  to  Colonel  Windham, 
of  Petworth,  took  the  first  prizes  for  dessert  and  for 
kitchen  Pears;  the  kinds  were  —  Dessert,  Ducliesse 
d' Angouleme,  Beurre  d’Cajnamont,  Marie  Louise,  splen¬ 
did  Pan  Mons  Leon  le  Glerc,  Beurre  Diel,  and  very 
handsome  Napoleon.  His  kitchen  Pears  were  the  three 
oldest  and  best  known  of  that  class. —  Uvedale's  St. 
Germain,  Catillac  and  Black  Pear  of  Worcester.  Air. 
Whiting,  gardener  to  H.  T.  Hope,  Esq.,  of  the  Deep- 
dene,  took  the  second  prize  for  dessert  I’ears;  and  Air. 
Ingram,  the  Royal  gardener,  the  second,  for  kitchen. 
The  kinds  w'ere,  (Iredale’s  St.  (Jermain,  Spanish  Boiicltre- 
tien.  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  Catillac,  of  all  of  which  the 
Catillac  ripens  on  a  standard  farthest  north  ;  but  I  have 
seen  the  Black  Pear  of  Worcester  ripening  on  open 
standards  at  Altyre,  near  Forree,  in  the  hot  summer  of 
1820. 


Apples. — Air.  Ingram  took  the  first  prize,  and  Air. 
Whiting  the  second,  for  dessert  Apples;  while  Air. 
AIcEwen,  from  Arundel,  took  the  first  prize  for  jmdding 
and  sauce  Apples,  and  for  tart  and  dumpling  Apples 
as  well.  'They  were  Alfriston,  Alexander,  Dumeloiv's 
Seedling,  Gloria  Mundi,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and  Baxter  s 
Pear  main. 

Plums, — Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Imperatrice,  Coe's  late 
Red,  and  the  lekivorth  Imperatrice,  were  the  kinds  ex¬ 
hibited;  and  Air.  Hill,  from  Keele  Hall,  had  the  first 
again  here.  Air.  Tillyard,  the  second ;  and  Air.  Aluir- 
head,  gardener  to  Lord  Charles  Wellesley,  had  the 
third. 

Figs. — The  Nerii  and  Brown  Turkey  were  the  only  two 
kinds  exhibited,  and  the  two  Alacs  fought  it  out  for 
them.  He  of  Arundel  gardens  coming  off  second  best ; 
but  it  was  a  very, close  contest;  but  I  believe  the  Arundel 
Baspherries  and  Straivherries  carried  the  day ;  bpt  the 
newest  fruit  to  me,  the  highest  coloured,  certainly,  and, 
I  should  think,  the  hottest  fruit  under  the  sun,  was  a 
small  berry-like  Capsicum,  from  the  garden  of  the 
Society  ;  it  was  called  Rote's  Small  Capsicum,  and  might 
be  about  the  size  of  the  bead-seed  Ahrus  precatorius. 
This  kind  is  so  very  hot  and  pungent  that  writing  the 
name  has  actually  made  a  tickling  in  my  throat.  I 
could  eat  a  dozen  Chilis  any  day,  but  the  half  of  one  of 
these  little  berry-like  things  very  nigh  drove  me  mad; 
and  my  eyes  watered  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  get  out  of 
the  rooms,  and  all  out  of  London  as  if  I  had  been 
half  scalded  alive. 

There  was  a  considerable  deal  of  talk  about  the  China 
Y''am,  Dioscorea  batatas,  and  lots  of  nice-looking  roots  of 
it  were  exhibited.  It  is  much  like  a  long,  thin,  pars¬ 
nip  turned  upside  down.  It  was  said  to  be  a  nice  thing 
to  eat;  not  soft  and  pulpy,  like  a  carrot  or  parsnip, — nor 
yet  mealy,  like  a  good  boiled  potato,  but  more  firm  and 
crisp,  in  the  way  of  a  nut  or  filbert.  The  conclusion  at 
which  we,  or  most  of  us,  arrived  at,  from  what  we  heard 
on  the  spot  was,  that  no  assistance  or  any  artificial  heat 
should  have  been  given  to  the  young  plants  at  all;  but 
to  plant  out  the  “  sets,”  or  small  tubers,  at  once,  like  so 
many  potatoes,  and  about  the  middle  of  April ;  that  onr 
climate  seems  warm  enough  for  the  growth  of  the  plant; 
but  that  we  must  suspend  our  judgment  of  the  produce, 
and  on  the  likelihood  of  a  profitable  return,  till  we  have 
learned  from  a  second  trial  of  the  plant. 

D.  Beaton 


CHRYSANTIIEAIUMS,  POAIPONES,  AND 
LILIPUTS. 

For  the  last  ten  months,  I  have  taken  more  pains  with, 
and  made  a  greater  number  of  experiments  on,  the  Pom- 
pone  Chrysanthemums,  than  I  recollect  to  have  done  in 
so  short  a  time  with  any  other  family  during  my  life¬ 
time,  in  the  garden,  at  least. 

When  I  saw  that  they  were  destined  to  become  very 
popular,  and  very  useful  into  the  bargain,  and  know'iiig 
my  own  deficiency  respecting  them,  from  the  fact  of 
their  “  coming  in  ”  just  at  the  time  I  was  going  out  of 
office,  and  so  missed  them  at  the  first  start,  I  had  no 
time  to  lose  to  enable  me  to  get  sufficiently  up  to  the 
mark  of  a  practical  judge  over  them;  and  if  the  war 
had  been  carried  on,  from  the  first,  with  such  earnest¬ 
ness  as  I  prosecuted  this  subject,  we  should  have  been 
masters  of  it  by  this  time,  as  completely  as  1  am  now 
over  this  subject;  for,  as  Cedo  nulli,  the  name  /if  one 
of  the  best  of  them  implies,  “I  yield  to  none”  on  that 
point. 

It  is  true,  I  should  not  like  to  waste  my  precious  time 
in  training  them  into  contortions,  in  order  to  get  the 
plants  into  certain  forms,  and  the  flowers  all  to  one 
face,  or  view,  to  suit  a  cockneyfied  style  of  taste— such 
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as  that  to  which  the  judge  for  the  Horticultural  Society 
gave  the  first  prizes  the  other  day. 

As  there  is  no  accounting  for  taste,  however,  I  shall 
not  dispute  about  it,  but  will  go  on  to  say,  that  my  own 
Poinpones,  this  autumn,  were,  perhaps,  the  very  best  in 
the  country ;  that  many  of  them  are  very  good  indeed 
this  very  day,  27th  November;  that  I  shall  have  some 
equally  good  till  the  beginning  of  the  new  year;  that 
not  one  leaf  of  them  has,  as  yet,  been  under  glass  or 
cover,  or  shelter  of  any  kind,  from  the  day  the)’-  were 
rooted  ;  that  I  had  by  far  too  many  of  them  for  my 
own  garden ;  and  that  I  have  ♦to  thank  some  kind 
friends  and  neighbours  for  helping  me  to  find  autumn 
room  and  pasturage  for  so  many  of  them,  which  eased 
my  hands  considerably,  and  thus  allowed  me  more  time 
to  prosecute  my  studies  on  their  merits,  on  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  their  names,  on  their  family  history,  the 
phases  through  which  some  of  them  have  and  are 
passing,  the  most  recent  and  most  beautiful  in  their 
tribes;  and  the  hopes,  fears,  and  anxieties  for  their 
future  improvement  and  rise  in  the  world.  Out  of  all 
of  which,  wlio  knows  how  often  1  may  be  tempted  to 
write  about  them. 

Last  week,  I  said,  I  would  throw  so  many  of  them 
away;  but  Mr.  Salter,  of  tlie  Versailles  Nursery,  Ham¬ 
mersmith,  has  since  advised  me  not  to  be  so  rash  ; 
but  to  keep  one  or  two  of  all  my  sorts  for  another 
year.  He  says  that  this  was  a  very  bad  season  for 
them,  and  that  I  might  repent,  when,  in  a  fine  season, 
I  saw  the  diflerence.  I  have  been  thinking  all  along 
that  there  never  was  such  a  good  season  for  Pompones, 
judging  from  my  own  plants,  which  embraced  forty- four 
kinds,  two  or  three  more  kinds  having  opened  their 
flowers  since  last  week. 

Mr.  Salter  has  the  best  collection  of  them  in  Europe, 
and  knows  more  about  them  than  all  the  j^eople  with 
whom  I  have  been  hitherto  consulting  put  together;  but 
he  does  not  grow  them  for  “show”  at  all;  merely  to 
let  you  see  the  breed,  the  blood,  and  the  various  colours. 
He  has  very  few  of  them  in  pots,  having  grown  them 
out  in  the  open  borders  all  the  summer,  as  I  have  done; 
he  only  took  them  in-doors  as  they  were  were  coming 
into  bloom,  with  balls  to  them ;  placed  the  balls  on  the 
hard  floor  of  a  large  house,  and  filled  in  soil  between 
them,  and  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  balls,  so  that  you 
might  think  they  were  growing  in  a  conservatory  bed ; 
with  walks  running  up  and  down  among  them,  so  as  to 
get  to  see  different  kinds ;  and  as  every  plant  in  the 
house  is  in  bloom,  and  the  collection  is  made  up  of  the 
nicest  and  best  of  all  the  kinds  of  Chrysanthemums, 
large,  small,  and  smallest  hybrid  and  anemone-flowered 
kinds,  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  a  selection  for  one’s 
notes. 

The  newest  one  in  the  house,  a  seedling,  by  Mr. 
Salter,  himself,  has  just  been  named  Mrs.  Westwood, 
after  the  lady  of  the  celebrated  entomologist  of  that 
name,  and  one  of  “our  own  correspondents.”  It  belongs 
to  the  Lilliput  section  of  them,  and  is  a  most  profuse 
bloomer,  and  has  very  peculiar  tints ; — a  silvery-blush  and 
purple  on  the  back,  which  shades  up  between  the  petals; 
— the  centre  of  the  flower  is  a  little  “  honeycombed.” 

But  let  me  first  show  up  the  best  flower-garden  sorts 
out  of  my  own  older  kinds.  Louis  Piton,  without  being 
a  pure  white  flower,  like  Argentum,  is  the  best  white  out- 
of-doors.  It  stands  the  cold  and  wet  better  than  Cedo 
nulli,  but  both  of  them  are  not  the  le.ast  hurt  by  five  or 
six  degrees  of  frost, — indeed,  none  of  my  flowers  have 
suffered  the  least  from  that  degree  of  cold.  Cedo  nulli 
would  rhake  a  white  bed  better  than  Louis  Piton,  be¬ 
cause  the  white  is  more  clear,  and  the  flowers  ar’e  pro- 


the  next  nearest  to  white,  and  the  gaj'est  little  flower  in  i 


the  garden.  It  is  a  clear  white,  and  every  petal  is  deeply 
tipped  with  bright  cherry — the  only  really  chei'ry  tipped 
(lower  among  them  ;  this  is  a  very  late  kind,  and  flowers 
down  to  the  ground,  very  nearly,  by  a  peculiar  treat¬ 
ment,  which  agrees  with  numbers  of  them,  and  which  I 
shall  describe  some  other  day.  If  Ninon  would  keep  the 
cherry-tips  under  glass,  it  would  make  a  most  agreeable 
pot-plant ;  but  all  of  this  class  soon  get  too  much 
bleached  in-doors.  A  fact,  which  suggests  another  dis¬ 
tinct  use  for  these  Pompones,  in  addition  to  flower-beds 
and  conservatory  decoration  ;  which  is,  to  have  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  them  gathered  together  at  the  end  of  September, 
and  to  plant  them  in  the  best  sheltered  borders,  or 
against  walls  in  the  kitchen-garden,  so  as  to  preserve 
them  as  long  as  possible  for  cut  flowers  for  the  rooms. 
They  hold  on  that  way  much  longer  than  any  flowers  I 
know ;  and,  certainly,  there  is  no  comparison  between 
many  of  the  kinds,  when  cut,  from  the  open-air  and 
from  in-doors.  Take  President  Decaisne,  for  instance,  and, 
in-doors,  it  soon  turns  to  a  faint  lilac,  and  a  second-rate 
flower ;  but  out  against  a  wall,  it  is,  by  far,  the  very  best 
and  richest  of  all  the  Pompones;  say,  one-half  deep 
purple  and  one-half  rich  lilac;  a  larger  flower  than  any 
of  them,  and  fully  as  sweet,  if  not  more  so,  than  LeNain 
Behe ;  and  the  latter  is  more  sweet  from  the  open-air 
than  in  a  pot. 

If  I  were'the  Duke  of  Monte  Montano,  I  would  have 
my  gardener  to  attend  to  this  very  thing  from  this  very 
day.  He  would  then  look  out  in  time  for  the  right  kind 
for  cut  flowers  ;  propagate  them  next  spring  to  a  largo 
amount ;  plant  them  out  in  whole  rows  along  the  walks 
and  borders  in  a  kitchen-garden  along  with  the  rest 
of  them,  for  it  is  little  short  of  mad  extravagance  to  put 
any  of  them  in  pots  before  the  last  week  in  September, 
unless  )'ou  want  them  for  a  show;  and  there  are  quite 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  on  the  look-out  for  that 
sort  of  thing  already,  especially  as  they  give  the  prizes 
for  the  greatest  extravagance.  A  rgentum,  not  Argentine 
— as  some  spell  it — although  the  best  clear  white  in  a 
pot,  is  not  a  good  out  door  plant  for  show;  hxxt  Bijou 
d’  T Ilortieulture — a  creamy  white  flower — is  very  effec¬ 
tive  out-of-doors  ;  and  La  Fiancee  (the  Bride)  is  a 
dwarf  white,  of  great  beauty  in  a  border.  Of  lilac 
kinds.  President  Decaisne  takes  the  first  stand  out-of- 
doors,  and  for  cut  blooms,  although  not  quite  a  lilac. 
Le  Nain  Behe  (the  Little  Baby)  is  the  next  to  the 
President ;  the  French  word  Jiehe  is  pronounced  very 
nearly  like  Baby ;  it  is  the  best  edging  plant  we  have 
for  a  mi.xed  bed  of  Pompones,  and  a  sweet  little  flower; 
but  it  turns  much  paler  in-doors,  though  not  quite 
so  much  so  as  Surprise,  which  is  the  best  lilac  bedder 
of  all  of  them.  If  you  make  a  whole  bed  of  it,  with  an 
edging  of  Le  Nain  Behe,  but  in  the  centre  of  a  mixed 
bed,  President  is  the  best.  D.  Beaton. 

(To  he  continued.) 


LESCHENAULTIA. 

Tins  genus  is  frequently  written  LecJienaultia,  and  is 
commemorative  of  a  celebrated  French  botanist  and 
traveller.  The  whole  of  the  species  are  beautiful,  low 
bushes,  ranging,  when  well  grown,  from  nine  to 
eighteen  inches  in  height,  or  more.  All  are  natives  of 
New  Holland,  and  want  the  general  treatment  of  hard- 
wooded  plants  from  that  quarter.  The  most  beautiful 
are — Formosa,  with  small  Heath-lilce  foliage,  and  bright 
scarlet-like  flowers;  Sjdendens,  bright  scarlet  flowers, 
and  stronger  growing;  Ohlata,  ov  Baxteri,  ovmge,  and 
not  growing  naturally  quite  so  dense,  and,  therefore,  re¬ 
quiring  more  stopping  than /oraos«  ;  A rcuata,  yellow, 
j  and  the  branches  more  bowed,  but  of  which  I  know 
1  very  little ;  and  Biloha,  bright  blue, — one  of  the  very 
i  best,  and  the  most  difficult  to  grow  into  a  fine,  dense 
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j  specimen,  requiring  more  cave,  more  fibry  peat  than  the 
j  others,  and  to  he  potted  more  carefully  on  tlie  succession 
system  of  giving  small  shifts,  as  anything  like  sodden 
soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  roots  is  sure  destruc¬ 
tion  to  it.  This  is  less  likely  to  hapjien  when  small 
I  shifts  are  given  to  it  at  a  time,  because  the  pot  is  more 
I  likely  to  be  well  filled  with  good,  healthy  roots,  and 
I  then,  provided  the  drainage  is  all  right,  and  the  compost 
alike  firm,  hut  open,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  a 
redundant,  stagnant  moisture  about  the  roots,  so  dan¬ 
gerous  at  all  times,  and  especially  in  winter.  Many 
plants  of  this  kind  are  best  kept  in  double  pots,  that 
I  is,  the  one  in  which  they  are  grown  placed  inside  of  a 
j  larger  one,  and  a  little  moss  stuffed  between  them.  In 
summer,  this  keeps  the  roots  comparatively  cool,  and  in 
winter,  unless  the  weather  is  very  fine  and  bright,  or  the 
fro.st  is  so  intense  as  to  require  much  firing,  much 
watering  will  not  be  wanted,  provided  the  moss  between 
the  pots  is  kept  dampish. 

I  am  well  aware  that  some  of  our  host  gardeners 
grow  this  biloha,  as  well  as  the  other  species,  very 
rapidly,  at  times,  by  giving  large  shifts,  hut  this  should 
never  he  attempted,  unless  in  cases  where  you  can 
depend  upon  thouglit  and  intelligence  wielding  the 
water-pail  when  applied  to  all  such  plants ;  giving  no 
more  water  than  would  just  reach  the  fibres  ;  as  unappro¬ 
priated,  sodden  soil  v/ould  not  he  good  for  any  of  them; 
and,  as  has  already  been  stated,  would  ho  certain  ruin 
to  this  beautiful  hiloba. 

This  care  in  watering  in  large  shifts,  and  the  means 
of  giving  the  plants  a  higher  temperature  and  a  closer 
atmosphere  than  a  common  greenhouse,  to  encourage 
growth,  and  then  ])lenly  of  air  and  sun  afterwards,  to 
consolidate  that  growth,  are  the  secrets  of  success  with 
all  such  hard-wooded  plants.  Where  all  these  minutia3 
cannot  he  attended  to,  the  cultivator  should  ho  satisfied 
with  giving  his  plants  smallish  shifts,  and  growing  them 
slowly,  and  one  consolation  then  is,  ho  is  likely  to  keep 
them  longer.  1  have  grown  these  plants,  and  also 
Heaths,  to  a  large  size,  very  quickly,  hut  they  require 
more  attention  afterwards  to  keep  them  healthy  than 
])lants  gi’own  more  slowly.  Were  it  not  for  the  Heath- 
like  foliage,  the  blossoms  look  very  much  like  the  small- 
flow'ered  section  of  Lobelia,  so  much  so,  that  I  recollect 
a  lady  looking  at  formosa,  and  exclaiming — “  What  a 
beautiful  red  Lobelia.” 

rrepagation. — If  allowed  to  I’cmaiu,  seed-pods  are 
pretty  freely  produced,  and  young  plants  arc  easily 
raised,  by  sow'ing  these  in  well-drained  pots,  placed  in  a 
hotbed  in  March,  and  air  given  as  soon  as  the  seedlings 
are  fairly  up.  Before  that,  it  is  as  well  to  cover  the  pot 
with  a  bell-glass,  and  to  tilt  it  on  one  side  for  some  time 
before  removing  it  altogether.  Such  plants,  however,  are 
hardly  so  prolific  in  bloom  as  those  raised  from  cuttings, 
and  require  more  nicety  in  their  management  wlien  very 
young.  Cuttings,  therefore,  are  generally  resorted  to. 
Small  pieces  of  the  points  of  shoots,  from  half-an-inch  to 
one  inch  in  length,  may  be  taken  off  any  time  from  Eeh- 
ruary  to  June,  and  even  later;  hut  the  objection  to  late 
cuttings  is,  that  the  plants  are  so  small,  that  they  w'ould 
almost  require  to  he  kept  in  the  cutting-pot  all  the  winter, 

I  whilst  those  struck  early  may  he  potted  oil'  and  pretty 
j  well  established.  As  a  medium,  I  should  consider  March 
and  the  beginning  of  April  the  best  time. 

;  In  choosing  the  cutting,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  secure 
younggrowth,  and  the  base,  though  young,  yet  so  lirmish 
;  as  to  stand  a  clean  cut  with  a  sliarp  knife,  as  many  of 
:  the  lower  leaves  should  ho  cleanly  removed  as  will 
permit  the  cutting  to  he  inserted  to  the  depth  of  a 
quarter-of-an-inch,  or  a  little  more.  Here  I  may  remark, 
that  amateurs  often  fail  in  striking  such  little  things 
from  having  the  cuttings  too  large,  or  inserting  them  too 
deep.  As  a  general  rule,  in  all  cases,  where  a  bell-glass 
is  used  to  prevent  the  cutting  exhausting  itself  by  the 


perspiration  of  its  juices  and  the  solidifying  of  the 
little  carbon  it  possesses,  provided  the  cutting  is  securely  | 
fixed,  the  less  its  base  is  buried  the  better  it  will  like  it.  ; 

The  cutting-pots  should  be  ju-epared,  as  fi'oquently  ' 
recommended,  from  one-half  to  three-lburths  filled  with  I 
drainage,  then  a  layer  of  rough  fibry  peat,  in  small 
nodules,  then  finer  sandy  peat,  surmounted  with  from 
one-half  to  one  inch  of  pure  silver-sand,  the  pot  then  be 
set  in  a  tub  of  water,  until  all  is  well  saturated,  and  then 
allowed  to  drain  for  a  day'.  When  the  surface  is  pressed 
down  with  a  round,  smooth  board,  it  will  be  ready  for 
the  cuttings,  and  when  firmly  dibbled  in  the  holes  may 
all  be  filled,  by  trundling  dry  sand  into  them,  and  as 
much  water  given  from  a  fine  rose  as  will  make  the 
surface  moist  and  smooth.  The  cuttings  are  then  to 
stand  in  a  shady  place  until  the  tops  are  dry,  and  then 
the  bell-glass  be  placed  firmly  over  them,  making  the 
edge  sink  a  little  in  the  sand.  V/ith  tender  cuttings,  j 
success  will  be  rendered  more  certain,  if,  whilst  the 
cuttings  are  thus  placed  in  one  pot,  that  should  be 
placed  i!i  another,  the  space  between  filled  with  sand, 
and  the  bell-glass  be  fixed  between  the  two  rims.  By 
such  a  mode,  most  of  the  cuttings  may  he  ]»laced  close 
to  the  rim  of  the  inner  pot,  the  advantage  of  which, 
and  the  reason  why,  I  have  several  times  mentioned, 
while  the  cuttings  would  be  less  subject  to  changes,  and 
be  more  free  from  dampings,  especially  if  conical-shaped 
glasses  are  used.  Such  care  as  double  pots  is  not 
essential  with  tins  genus,  however,  unless,  jieiliaps,  in 
the  case  of  hiloha,  as  the  cuttings  strike  very  freely.  In 
the  early  spring  months  the  rooting  process  will  be 
greatly  })romoted  by  placing  the  pot  in  a  bottom-heat 
of  about  70°,  with  an  atmospheric  temjieraturo  of  from 
50°  to  00®.  After  a  few  days,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
tilt  U21  the  side  of  the  bell-glass  at  night,  and  reidace 
it  firmly  in  the  morning,  and  just  shading  as  much,  and 
]io  moie,  as  will  prevent  Hagging.  As  soon  as  roots  are 
formed  the  bell-glass  must  be  gradually  dispensed  with, 
taking  it  off,  first  at  night,  then  night,  morning,  and 
evening,  and,  at  last,  at  mid-day,  and  altogether,  giving 
more  air  accordingly.  I  have  seen  a  whole  batch  of 
these  and  young  Heaths  go  to  the  wall,  because  the  prac¬ 
titioner  potted  them  directly  from  nnder  the  bell-glass, 
and  placed  them  in  a  good-enough  place  for  growing 
plants,  but  whicb,  for  them,  in  their  previously  coddled 
state,  was  wholly  inappropriate.  When  first  jiotted  off, 
it  will  generally  be  best  to  place  them  round  the  sides  of 
a  4-inch  pot,  and  keep  them  close  and  shaded  until 
growth  is  proceeding  i'recly,  when  they  must  be  gra¬ 
dually  hardened  by  air  and  exposure,  and,  if  struck 
early,  may  again  bo  shifted  into  single  small  p>ots,  if 
there  is  time  for  them  to  fill  their  pots  pretty  well 
before  the  winter.  In  general,  they  will  be  as  well  in 
their  first  pots  until  the  next  spring. 

Choosing  a  Plant. — Did  I  want  to  make  a  fine  speci¬ 
men,  I  would  select  a  nice  little  ^Jant  about  April,  and 
would  prefer  a  healthy,  bushy  plant,  in  what  is  called  a 
G0-])ot,  to  one  in  a  48  or  32.  Even  in  choosing  the  small 
I  plant,  I  should  give  the  preference  to  one  with  the  roots 
I  just  coming  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  instead  of  one  so  full 
of  roots  as  to  be  matted  ;  and  supposing  the  succession 
mode  of  shifting  to  he  adopted,  much  of  the  success  will 
depend  on  never  Icttiiig  the  roots  get  matted  much  at  all ; 
but  shifting  in  time  to  prevent  it,  until  the  jilant  is  in 
as  large  a  j^ot  as  you  wish  it  to  bloom  profusely  in.  'J'he 
reason  why  the  young  ])laut  is  preferred,  is,  that  the 
older  plant  is  very  apt  to  have  been  pot-bound  several 
times  before  it  has  got  into  its  present  pot;  and  this, — 
if  it  does  not  make  the  jrlant  stunted,  as  a  whole,  and, 
therefore,  more  inclined  to  bloom  freely,  than  to  grow 
vigorously, — is  very  apt  to  make  some  of  the  branches 
stunted,  and  these  will,  very  likely,  remain  so,  or  go  off 
altogether,  and,  in  either  case,  mar  the  symmetry  of  the 
jdant.  Of  course,  I  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
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those  larger  plants  that  have  been  grown  on  in  the 
manner  indicated  above,  by  tradesmen  intending  them 
for  specimens,  and  these  must  be  paid  for  in  proportion 
to  the  care  and  trouble  involved.  Largish  plants,  treated 
in  the  common  way,  will  do  very  well  for  standing  on 
the  shelves  of  small  greenhouses,  will  bloom  profusely  if 
kc{)t  in  the  same  ]iots,  and  supplied  with  top-dressings, 
and  weak,  cool  manure-waterings,  and  even,  at  times,  by 
receiving  very  small  shifts ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  they 
I  will  not  do,  when  line,  large,  healthy  symmetrical  speci¬ 
mens  are  the  ultimate  objects  aimed  at. 

Pottlwj,  Soil,  &c. — 1  have  mentioned  about  the  1st  of 
April  for  choosing  a  plant,  because  the  jjlant  at  that 
time  will  be  exposed  to  little  danger  in  the  carriage, 
and  the  best  growing  part  of  the  year  is  before  us  to 
make  the  most  of.  When  received,  it  should  be  kept  in 
nice  growing  circumstances,  in  rather  more  heat  than 
an  airy  greenhouse,  for  eight  days  or  so,  and  then  be 
potted  and  kept  with  less  air  until  the  roots  are  getting 
into  the  fresh  soil,  when  air  may  be  given  freely.  Need 
[  mention  that  the  pots  should  be  clean?  if  new,  steeped 
in  water  and  dried  previously,  and  that  good  drainage 
and  a  sweet,  well-aired  soil  are  indispensable. 

The  soil  should  be  rough,  but  squeezed  firmly  together 
For  a  ()-inch  pot,  for  instance,  much  of  it  should  be  fibry 
pieces  of  the  size  of  large  peas,  and  larger  pieces  should 
be  introduced  as  the  shifts  are  larger.  For  such  a  size, 
the  greater  portion  should  be  fibry  heath-mould,  nearly 
a  half  of  fibry  hazel-loam,  with  a  sufficiency  of  silver- 
sand,  and  lots  of  crocks  and  charcoal  to  keep  it  open. 
Small,  hard  nodules  of  clay  arc  very  good  for  this 
purpose.  I  like  all  such  compost  to  be  sweet,  but  not 
to  have  the  fibre  decomposed,  as  lately  mentioned.  I 
cannot  always  get  what  I  like,  but  the  loam  I  should 
prefer  for  potting  would  bo  an  inch  of  tbe  turf  oti'  a 
hazelly  loamod  pasture,  where  the  grass  is  short  and 
almost  as  hard  and  fine  as  small  needles.  Wherever 
such  is  found,  the  fibres  are  so  matted  that  it  can  be 
scarcely  torn  asunder,  and  in  a  twelvemonth  would  suit 
even  an  ejiicure  in  potting.  Young  plants  should  have 
rather  more  j)eat,  and,  as  they  get  older,  rather  more 
loam. 

Position  and  Temperature. — When  fresh  potted,  it  is 
always  advisable  to  keep  the  jdants  more  close  for  a 
time,  and  to  give  slight  syringings  to  encourage  free 
growth.  Wiien  ultimate  effect,  rather  than  present 
gratification,  are  the  object,  all  flowers  must  be  taken 
off  young  plants  as  they  appear.  Almost  all  the  species, 
by  the  time  they  are  two  and  rising  three  years  old,  may  be 
said  to  be  ever  blooming ;  but  even  when  they  get  to  a 
large  size,  say,  in  a  10  or  12-inch  pot,  or  larger,  if  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  very  dense  mass  of  bloom  at  one  time, 
the  bloom-buds  must  be  removed,  and  topping  the  shoots 
take  place  sometime  previously,  to  be  regulated  by  the 
time  the  great  display  is  wanted.  Training  must  begin  by 
the  time  the  plant  gets  into  a  4-inch  or  6-inch  pot,  tying 
down  and  out  the  side-shoots,  and  using  small  twigs 
for  supporting  tlie  others  in  their  place,  and  stopping 
all  shoots,  where  more  are  wanted  to  make  tbe  plant  a 
dense  bush.  They  very  easily  take  a  pendulous  form, 
and  a  plant  some  fifteen  inches  above  the  pot  looks  very 
beautiful  as  a  cone,  the  base  of  the  cone,  from  the  flower¬ 
ing  branches  hanging  over  it,  being  pretty  well  as  low' 
as  the  base  of  the  pot.  Before  the  jjlant  is  very  large, 
this  thumb-and-finger  stopping  will  in  general  be  suffi¬ 
cient ;  but  to  keep  a  large  plant  in  health  for  a  long 
period,  it  would  be  required  to  be  pruned  back  pretty 
freely  every  season  after  the  principal  blooming  was 
over,  and  then  to  be  placed  in  a  close  pit,  or  frame,  to  en¬ 
courage  it  to  grow  freely ;  and  then,  provided  that  fresh 
growtii  was  well  ripened  before  autumn,  there  is  every 
chance  of  a  free  blooming  next  spring  and  summer.  In 
winter,  the  plant  should  have  a  nice  open  position,  and 
seldom,  for  any  length  of  time,  be  under  40*“'.  Air 


should  bo  given  pretty  freely ;  but  when  the  external 
atmosphere  is  40°  and  below  it,  the  air  should  chiefly 
be  given  at  the  top  of  the  house.  When  the  air  is  dry 
and  frosty,  none  should  bo  allowed  to  strike  the  jflant 
directly,  by  opening  the  front  sashes.  In  cold,  foggy 
weather,  as  we  have  had  this  November,  little  air  should 
be  admitted,  and  to  keej)  that  in  motion — as  well  as  for 
changing  the  visible  fog  inside  the  house  into  invisible 
vapour — a  sharp  fire  may  frequently  be  used,  but  not 
enough  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  house  much.  I 
have  had  plants  frozen  to  the  shelves,  and  without 
much  injury  ;  but  a  low  temperature  for  any  length  of 
time  would  be  fatal,  and  more  especially  if  that  plant 
was  at  all  growing  anything  freely.  In  spring  and  early 
summer  the  plants  will  bloom  nicely — and,  provided  the 
sun  does  not  strike  on  the  pot  too  fiercely,  no  better 
place  for  them  could  be  found  than  an  open  greenhouse. 
When  tbo  chief  time  of  flowering  is  over,  a  cold  pit 
that  could  bo  kept  closish  after  the  nipping  and  prun¬ 
ing  would  be  better  than  a  greenhouse.  When  growth 
is  freely  proceeding,  more  air  and  full  sunlight  should 
bo  given  in  autumn.  The  glass  may  even  stand  off  all 
day  in  September,  when  the  w'eather  is  a  little  cloudy, 
and  even  at  night,  when  there  is  no  risk  of  rain;  but 
deluges,  or  extreme  bright  sunshine,  without  the  inter¬ 
mission  of  glass,  are  not  desirable.  When  the  pots  arc 
well  shaded,  however,  the  tops  stand  the  sun  better.  In 
the  extreme  noon-day  heat,  it  is  better  to  place  the  glass 
over  them,  with  i)leuty  of  air  back  and  front,  and  the 
glass  slightly  shaded.  When  thus  well  hardened,  the 
plants  should  get  into  the  greenhouse  by  the  first  or 
second  w'eek  in  October.  I  trust  these  desultory  re¬ 
marks  will  so  far  meet  the  wants  of  several  inquirers. 

Iv.  Fish. 


ORCHIDS  WHICH  WII.L  BEAR  COOL 
TREATMENT. 

Many  persons  have  told  me  that  they  would  not 
grow  these  interesting  plants  becanse  they  require  such 
excessive  high  temperature,  and  that  colds  and  coughs, 
in  consequence  of  such  temperatures,  were  almost  sure 
to  visit  the  cultivators  of  Orchids.  Though  I  consider 
this  an  erroneous  idea  (for  few  men  have  spent  more 
time  in  the  Orchid-house  than  I  have  without  taking 
cold),  I  shall  not  combat  it,  but  suppose  it  to  be  true. 

Well,  then,  if  the  heat  is  too  high  for  the  personal 
comfort  of  the  too-fearful  lover  of  Orchids,  I  can  assure 
him,  or  her,  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  very 
beautiful  Orchids  that  may  be  grown  well,  and  flowered 
better,  in  a  house,  the  temperature  of  which  need  be  no 
higher  than  that  of  a  common  Geranium-house.  I 
intend  to  give  a  list  of  such  as  I  know,  from  experience, 
have  for  several  years  been  grown  in  such  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  temperature. 

In  my  former  papers  on  Orchid-culture,  in  the  earlier 
volumes  of  The  Cottage  Gaedener,  I  stated,  that  two 
houses  were  indispensably  necessary;  one  to  grow  the 
East  Indian  species,  and  the  other  for  such  as  come 
from  the  more  moderate  climate  of  South  America.  To 
these  I  may  now  add  a  third  house,  for  growing  such 
Orchids  as  experience  has  proved  hardy  enough  for  a 
common  greenhouse. 

Avoidance  of  Draughts. — The  essential  difference 
in  cuituro  is,  that  those  in  the  lowest  artificial  tempera¬ 
ture  require,  during  their  season  of  rest,  to  be  kept  dry, 
and  also  no  heavy  draughts  of  cold  winds  should  be 
allowed  to  play  on  or  through  them.  Hence,  in  giving 
air  to  reduce  the  thermometer,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
internal  heat  of  the  house,  it  is  much  more  in  accordance 
with  true  science  to  give  or  let  in  cold  air  below  the 
plants,  and  to  let  out  the  heated  air  through  openings  in 
the  highest  part  of  the  house.  Sudden  changes  are 
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injurious  to  any  plant,  but  more  especially  to  Orchids 
growing  or  cultivated  in  a  cool  house,  and  those 
sudden  changes  are  generally  in  consequence  of  a  bad 
system  of  giving  air,  always  excepting  excessive  cold, 
induced  by  having  no  means  at  work  of  repelling  cold 
by  internal  heat,  or,  as  gardeners  say,  by  letting  frost 
get  into  the  house  for  want  of  attention  in  keeping  up 
sufficient  heat  by  flues,  or  hot-water  pipes. 

Winter  Eesx. — Then,  again,  as  even  those  Orchids 
that  will  bear  a  low  temperature  should  not  bo  excited 
to  grow  in  short  days,  the  growth  should  be  obtained  in 
the  long  days  of  summer,  and  the  rest  during  the  dark, 
short  days  of  winter.  There  are  two  distinct  seasons  in 
Orchid-culture;  one,  a  season  of  growth ;  and  the  other, 
a  season  of  rest.  Whoever  attempts  to  keep  bis  Orchids 
at  an  even  temperature  throughout  the  year  will,  it  may 
be,  obtain  large  plants;  but  the  tissue  will  be  tliin  and 
tender,  and  full  of  ascending  sap,  which  scarcely  ever 
produces  flowers.  A  cessation  of  growth  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  is  equally  necessary  to  induce  or  give 
the  power  to  an  Orchid  to  produce  fine  flowers  abun¬ 
dantly,  as  it  is  necessary  to  a  Vine,  or  a  Peach-tree,  to 
produce  blossoms  and  fruit. 

Air  in  Sumjier. — A  third  important  point  of  culture 
in  the  class  of  Orchids  I  am  writing  about,  is  to  give 
plenty  of  air  during  summer,  even  when  the  plants  are 
growing.  This  air  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  keep  down 
the  temperature  in  summer,  just  tlie  same  as  if  the 
house  contained  Camellias,  or  Indian  Azaleas,  or  any 
other  tribe  of  plants  from  temperate  climes.  The  same 
precaution,  however,  is  necessary  in  summer  as  I  have 
mentioned  as  necessary  in  winter ;  that  is,  no  Orchids 
should  be  placed  opposite  to  the  openings  where  the 
cooling  air  enters  the  house. 

Watering. — During  the  season  of  growth  these 
Orchids  should  have  a  due  supply  of  water,  both  at  the 
roots  and  over  the  foliage,  but  by  no  means  in  excess, 
especially  such  as  grow  in  pots.  The  best  time,  in 
spring  and  summer,  to  apply  water  is  in  the  after 
part  of  the  day.  In  April  and  May  the  time  would 
be  from  three  to  five  o’clock;  the  first  hour  when  the 
sun  does  not  shine  clear,  the  second,  when  it  is,  or 
has  been,  bright  or  clear  during  the  day.  The  syringe 
should  have  the  holes  so  fine,  that  when  the  water 
is  forced  through  it  it  will  fall  like  gentle  rain  on 
the  plants.  The  water  should  never  be  forced  through 
or  upon  the  plants  like  a  heavy  shower  driven  by  a 
strong  wind.  The  watering  at  the  root,  also,  should  be 
given  through  a  small  pipe,  and  very  gently,  care  being 
taken  that  the  peat  or  other  material  in  which  the 
plant  is  growing  is  thoroughly  wet,  and  allowed  to 
become  nearly  dry  before  tiie  watering  is  repeated. 
Eain,  or  river  water,  should,  if  possible,  be  always 
used,  either  in  syringing  over  the  leaves,  or  given  at 
the  roots.  Plants  growing  in  baskets  will  require 
taking  down  and  diiqiiug  in  water  till  the  compost  is 
wetted  through.  Tliey  should  be  allowed  to  drain  well 
before  being  suspended  again  over  any  plants  that  may 
stand  under  them.  'The  water  should  always  be  of  the 
same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  temperature  as  the  air  of 
the  house.  If  there  is  no  tank  in  the  house,  it  is  very 
easy  to  warm  the  water  previous  to  using  it,  by  adding  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  hot-water  to  raise  the  quantity 
that  is  needful  for  use  at  any  one  time  to  the  jiropcr 
heat. 
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Potting. — The  time  for  this  important  operation  is  | 
in  spring.  Orchids,  however,  grown  in  a  low  tempo-  { 
rature,  do  not  require  re-potting  every  year.  Frequently, 
they  will  thrive  well  in  the  same  pot,  basket,  or  on  the 
same  block,  for  two  or  even  three  years.  If  they  are 
doing  well,  let  well  alone.  I  have  known  plants  thrive  ; 
well  and  flower  abundantly  without  doing  anything  to  ] 
them,  excepting  watering  for  the  longest  period  above-  i 
mentioned ;  but  when  they  do  require  a  renewal,  per  , 


form  the  operation  just  wdien  new  growth  of  the  shoots 
and  roots  are  making  their  appearance,  which  generally 
happens  when  the  natural  increased  temperature  of  tlie 
air  out-of-doors  takes  place.  If  close  attention  is  paid 
to  keep  the  plants  dry  and  cool  during  the  winter  no 
premature  growth  will  occur.  Then  the  natural  season 
of  growth  will  have  taken  place,  and  the  plants  will  be 
observed  making  eftbrts  to  grow,  and  then  they  ought 
to  be  potted  ;  those  in  baskets  have  new  large  ones,  if 
necessary,  made  for  them,  and  those  on  decaying  blocks 
have  fresh  ones  made  ready  for  them. 

Soil. — The  best  materials  for  potting  are  rough,  very 
fibrous  peat,  well  mixed  with  broken  pots  and  small 
pieces  of  charcoal.  There  are  some  species  that  require 
a  different  compost.  That  compost  I  will  describe  when 
I  give  the  list. 

Daskets.— The  best  baskets  are  those  made  of  the 
branches  or  small  stems  of  the  common  Maple,  though 
hazel-rods  make  e.xcellent  baskets.  Any  kind  of  wire 
I  consider  a  bad  material  to  make  baskets  with  for 
Orchids.  The  oxides  of  either  iron,  copper,  or  brass  is 
injurious  to  the  roots  of  Orchids,  either  in  a  high  or  low 
temperature.  Almost  any  kind  of  what  are  called  bard- 
w’oods,  such  as  Oak,  Elder,  Ash,  Crab,  Hornbeam,  Elm, 
or  Acacia,  make  excellent  blocks.  Mr.  Edwin  Wheeler, 
who  has  purchased  this  nursery,  has  been  an  amateur  suc¬ 
cessful  grower  of  Orchids  for  many  years  in  a  low  tem¬ 
perature.  He  uses  chiefly  blocks  of  Oak,  and  instead  of 
suspending  the  blocks,  he  places  each  block  in  a  pot 
filled  with  crocks.  These  keep  the  block  upright,  the 
plant  standing  above  crocks  on  the  top  of  the  block.  In 
the  growing  season  he  keeps  these  crocks  moist,  w’hich 
moisture  rising  up,  keeps  the  plants  supplied  with 
atmospheric  moisture. 

There  is  here  now  in  flower  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
new  and  rare  Cattleya  maxima,  from  the  mountain 
of  Quindos.  It  has  rose-coloured  sepals  and  petals,  and 
a  large  labellum  of  a  white  ground  colour,  striped 
broadly  with  purple-crimson,  and  a  broad,  yellow  stripe 
down  the  centre  of  the  top.  This  fine  species  is  grow¬ 
ing  on  a  block  set  amongst  crocks  in  a  pot.  I  admire 
this  mode  of  growing  Orchids  that  require  blocks.  It 
seems  to  be  a  half-way  house  between  growing  on  a 
block  and  in  a  pot,  combining  the  good  points  of  each 
mode  of  culture. 

Shading. — Though  the  plants  to  be  mentioned  in 
my  forthcoming  list  are  well  adapted  to  thrive  under  a 
much  cooler  treatment  than  is  usually  supposed  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  tribe,  yet  even  they  will  not  do  without 
shade  from  the  hot  sun  of  summer;  hence,  it  is  necessary 
to  shade  them  in  such  weather.  I  have,  in  the  course 
of  upwards  of  twenty  years’ experience,  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  is  nothing  equal  to  a  roller  and  fine 
canvass  for  a  shade  for  any  kind  of  plant  like  Orchids. 
The  great  objection  to  any  permanent  shade,  such  as 
thick  green  glass,  whitewash,  or  other  shade  that  can¬ 
not  be  removed  at  any  time,  arises  from  that  very 
fact  of  its  permanency.  It  is  a  shade  in  dark,  dull 
days,  as  well  as  bright,  sunshiny  ones.  It  shades  the 
plants  when  they  do  not  need  shade,  and  is  certainly 
then  detrimental ;  whereas,  a  shade  of  canvass  fixed  to 
a  roller  can  be  rolled  up  or  let  down  whenever  shade  is 
required,  or  not,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 
When  the  expense  of  new  canvass,  when  required,  is 
not  a  matter  of  moment,  the  covering  up  the  glass  in 
frosty  weather  is  exceedingly  useful  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
artificial  heat  necessary  to  keej)  out  the  frost.  The 
great  objection,  or  rather  evil,  of  a  moderately-heated 
house  in  frosty  weather,  is  the  condensation  of  the 
moisture  on  the  inner  side  of  the  glass,  where  it  accu¬ 
mulates  and  falls  down  in  drops  on  the  plants.  Now,  an 
outer  covering  prevents  this,  because  the  glass  is  kept 
nearly  as  warm  as  the  air  inside,  and,  consequently, 
there  is  no  condensation.  Whoever  can  afford  it,  let 
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'  him  use  liis  covers  in  winter,  in  frosty  weather,  to  pre- 
j  vent  condensation,  as  well  as  for  shade  in  spring  and 
j  summer  T.  Aim’leby. 

I  {To  he  coiiliinied.) 
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I  FORCING  ASPARAGUS,  SEA-KALE,  AND 
I  OTHER  VEGETABLES. 

'  There  are  few  things  more  acceptable  at  table  than 
I  good  Asi'aragus,  and  there  are  few  things  more  easily  to 
\  obtain  in  winter,  provided  the  summer  treatment  has 
j  been  such  as  to  ensure  its  being  good ;  for,  like  Sea- 
i  kale,  Ilyacinlli  llowers,  and  some  other  things,  the 
!  quality  of  the  forced  article  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due 
'  to  the  accumulated  energies  of  the  plant  stored  up 
during  the  preceding  growing  season.  Certainly,  a 
hasty  or  improper  mode  of  forcing  will  considerably  ! 
decrease  the  produce,  and,  in  fact,  all  forcing  must 
partially  do  so,  while  on  no  occasion  is  it  improved  by 
it,  that  it  becomes  tlie  careful  manager  so  to  arrange 
tlie  roots  tliat  as  little  damage  as  possible  takes  place. 

In  the  first  place,  like  everything  else,  the  shorter  tlie 
period  of  rest  the  plant  is  allowed  the  worse  is  its  produce. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  hasten  the  early  ripening  of 
the  plant  to  be  forced,  so  as  to  give  it  as  much  rest  as 
possible.  Now  this  cannot  well  be  accomplished,  save 
by  planting  on  a  dry,  early  situation,  where  the  settled 
dry  weather  we  often  have  in  September  will  give  the 
plant  a  better  chance  to  ripen  and  perfect  itself  than  it 
could  otherwise  do  in  a  cold,  damp  place;  hence  the 
propriety  of  selecting  plants  to  force  from  such  a  situa¬ 
tion,  if  a  choice  can  be  made.  Be  very  careful  in  taking 
them  up  not  to  injure  them,  and  do  not  let  the  roots  be 
cut;  and  let  as  much  earth  as  possible  adhere  to  each 
plant,  and  let  them  be  carried  at  once  to  the  bed  pre¬ 
pared  for  them,  and  inserted  at  once  in  it,  giving  them  j 
the  necessary  covering  of  fine,  mellow  earth,  to  prevent  ! 
their  roots  receiving  injury  by  exposure;  and  their  after-  ' 
treatment  is  simple  enough,  if  due  regard  be  paid  to  the 
heating  material  on  which  they  are  planted,  and  other  ' 
matters  detailed  below.  j 

While  enforcing  the  propriety  of  taking  up  Asparagus  ' 
with  all  possible  care,  similar  attention  must  be  paid  to  | 
Sea-kale  wdien  it  has  to  be  taken  up,  or,  in  fact,  any¬ 
thing  else.  Without  good  roots,  no  plant  whatever  can  I 
live  and  do  well  ;  and,  therefore,  such  plants  as  Sea-  \ 
kale,  Chiconj,  Axparagits,  Parsley,  Albit,  and,  in  fact,  : 
anything  whatever  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  to 
force,  ought  to  be  taken  up  with  all  the  roots  as  entire 
as  possilde,  as  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  whole  of 
the  underground  portion  of  the  plaiit  is  charged  with 
the  accumulated  matter  of  the  preceding  year’s  growth, 
which  must  be  more  or  less  lost  in  proportion  to  the 
mutilation. 

In  preparing  a  bed  for  forcing  Asparagus  the  very 
commonest  material  may  be  used  ;  tree  leaves,  tan,  or 
dung,  anything  that  will  give  heat  that  will  maintain  a 
temperature  from  55°  to  70°  will  do ;  as  it  is  better  not 
to  begin  too  warm  at  first,  but  gradually  inci’ease  the 
heat;  this,  however,  cannot  well  be  done  in  an  ordinary 
j  hotbed,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary;  but  having  got  the  j 
bed  made  up  of  materials  that  have  been  little  prepared  j 
beforehand,  some  fine  earth,  or  what  has  been  partly  I 
mixed  with  leafy-mould,  may  be  spread  over  to  the  depth  I 
of  two  inches,  and  the  plants  may  then  be  placed  on 
i  tolerably  thick,  yet  not  crammed  together,  as  by  that 
:  means  they  have  no  chance  to  benefit  by  the  substance 
they  are  placed  in,  but  have  to  subsist  and  produce  their 
;  heads  from  the  stored  up  matter  of  the  former  year 
i  alone ;  after  they  are  so  placed,  cover  them  up  with 
(  flue  sifted,  leafy-ifiould,  so  that  the  crowns  of  the  plants 
!  are  about  two  inches  covered  over,  and  the  lights  put 
I  on  ;  but  little  more  attention  is  required  until  the  plants 


begin  to  grow  a  little,  when  they  will  be  benefited  by  a 
watering  with  liquitl-manure  in  which  a  little  salt  has 
been  thrown ;  the  salt  at  this  time  is  simply  to  make 
the  bed  distasteful  to  any  slugs  or  wood-lice  that  may  have 
found  their  way  in.  Waterings  with  liquid-manure  may 
be  repeated  during  all  the  time  the  plants  are  being 
forced,  and  the  result  will  most  likely  bo  satisfactory. 

It  is  a  matter  of  taste  whether  Asparagus  be  grown 
in  the  dark,  and  blanched  white,  or  be  allowed  a  certain 
amount  of  light  and  air,  and  becoine  a  little  green — for 
it  is  not  easy  to  have  it  quite  green — the  dull,  dark  days, 

I  and  the  probability  of  frost  and  snow,  preventing  so 
much  exposure  as  is  necessary  to  give  it  colour;  but  it 
is  most  esteemed,  and  its  llavour  higher,  when  it  par¬ 
takes  a  little  of  the  green,  the  infiuence  of  air  and  light 
benefiting  it  in  other  points  of  view  as  well  as  in  colour. 
But  if  Sea-kale  be  forced  in  the  same  place  it  must  be 
kept  from  the  light;  for,  contrary  to  most  vegetables,  it 
is  best  when  denied  access  to  fresh  air,  and  a  blanched 
condition  is  the  only  one  in  which  it  is  admissible  at 
I  table ;  and  the  quicker  the  growth,  the  more  tender  the 
produce,  only  at  this  early  season  it  does  not  grow  so  fast 
as  in  March  or  April.  In  forcing,  however,  it  merely 
wants  to  grow  in  the  dark,  and  need  not  be  blanched  by 
any  substance  surrounding  it.  lihubarh,  like  Asparagus, 
is  improved  by  access  to  the  air;  so  that  when  all  three 
are  forced  in  one  place,  means  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  Kale  in  darkness  at  all  times,  the  others  may  have 
all  the  light  they  can  get  consistent  with  their  safety  as 
delicately  forced  articles. 

At  this  season.  Potatoes  may  also  be  put  in  to  force; 
in  fact,  where  they  are  wanted  early  they  ought  to  have 
been  in  before.  Beds  of  heating  material,  covered  with 
dry  earth,  and  the  Potatoes  planted  there,  will,  in  a  usual 
way,  go  on  all  right ;  but  more  particulars  will  be  given 
another  week.  But  it  is  considered  good  practice  to 
partially  force  or  start  the  tuber  in  pots  first,  and  then 
plant  them  out;  where,  therefore,  there  is  room  for  a 
quantity  of  5  inch  pots  to  stand  on  any  warm  place  (it 
need  not  be  very  light)  let  them  be  tilled  with  good, 
leafy-mould  and  fresh  earth  mixed,  and  a  single  tuber 
put  in  each,  merely  deep  enough  to  be  covered,  and  that 
is  all;  they  will  speedily  fill  tlie  pots  with  roots,  when 
they  may  be  planted  out  at  once  into  some  prepared  bed, 
the  object  being  to  delay  the  making  up  of  that  bed 
somewhat  later,  so  as  to  give  it  a  belter  chance  to  main¬ 
tain  its  heat  until  the  crop  be  gathered.  As  a  sepai'ate 
article  will  likely  be  given  on  this  head,  1  will  only  advise 
the  amateur,  who  has  no  other  convenience,  to  place  a  few 
on  the  border  or  floor  of  some  heated  house  or  pit,  and 
they  will  speedily  sprout  out  and  grow;  a  little  leafy 
matter  under  them  and  over  them,  too,  will  enable  them 
to  be  lifted  with  roots  uninjured ;  and  care  being  taken  in 
placing  them  all  in  their  proper  place  at  planting  time, 
this  plan  may  be  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  as  well  as 
in  frames,  and  a  corresponding  early  growth  will  be  the 
result;  not  but  that  some  mishaps  may  occur,  as,  for 
instance,  planting  them  out-of-doors  without  protection, 
before  the  frosts  and  cold  weather  be  all  gone,  where 
they  will  either  perish  through  frost,  or  die  the  more 
lingering  death  by  being  starved,  which  they  are  sure  to 
do  if  removed  too  hastily  from  a  warm  to  a  very  cold 
situation.  Radishes  must  have  more  air  and  light  when 
they  are  forced,  otherwise  the  elongation  of  the  neck 
of  the  plant  renders  it  ungainly.  J.  Robson. 


CONSEQUENCES. 

By  the  Authoress  of  My  Flowers." 

{Continued  from  page  112.) 

The  moment  in  which  Julia  stood  before  lier  father  as 
the  detected  wife  of  Mr.  Grosvenor,  dreadful  as  it  must  have 
been,  was  i^robably  less  dreadful  tlian  the  period  of  terror 
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and  deception  that  succeeded  her  unholy  inarriage.  While  she 
had  to  appear  tho  thing  she  was  not ;  while  she  observed  the 
fpiict,  unsuspecting  manner  ol'  her  injured  i>aront,  and  felt  what 
a  ti'aitor  he  was  fostering  in  his  heart;  while  she  had  to  act 
the  part  of  innocence,  with  guilt  gnawing  and  tlirobbing 
within,  and  every  inonicnt  starting  and  trembling  with  fear 
of  discovery, — her  life  must  have  been  so  bitter  and  burden¬ 
some,  that  the  very  disclosure  and  removal  of  the  horrible 
secret  must  have  been  almost  sweet.  The  indignation  of  an 
outraged  and  violent  father  was  expected  and  borne  with — 
and,  no  doubt,  it  was  great  and  appalling — but,  perhaps,  even 
that  was  light  conquired  with  the  yoke  she  had  put  w'ith  her 
own  hands  upon  her  own  neck,  and  must  carry,  as  best  she 
might,  till  death  severed  the  tie  that  bound  her  to  Mr. 
Grosvenor. 

When  fairly  embai-kcd  in  open  and  avowed  matrimony, 
Julia  found  at  once  what  she  had  brought  upon  herself. 
Mr.  Grosvenor  was,  to  begin  with,  a  Socinian  :  — that  is  to 
say,  one  who  denies  tho  divine  nature  of  “the  Jjord  who 
bought  ns,”  thereby  living  “without  God  in  the  world  for 
“wdmsoever  denicth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Rather.” 
ITe  was  also  uneducated, ignorant,  violent,  and  quarrelsome; 
and  his  habits,  in  many  ways,  such  as  to  make  a  wife  such  as 
Julia  exceedingly  unhappy.  She  was  very  young;  very 
jealous  of  his  alfections ;  very  quick  and  unguarded  in  her 
expressions;  and  wanting  that  requisite  judgment  that  knows 
w'hen  to  give  a  “  soft  answer,”  and  wdien  to  give  no  answer 
at  all.  In  fact,  no  two  young  people  could  well  enter  upon 
life  more  uncomfortably. 

Mr.  Manners  did  not  live  long  after  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  and,  on  his  decease,  she  became  possessed  of  a 
handsome  annuity ;  but  money,  though  it  may  protect  us 
from  some  bodily  requirements,  cannot  procure  mental,  or 
domestic  happiness,  and  in  some  cases  it  adds  to  our  troubles. 
The  earlier  life  of  IMr.  and  Mrs.  Grosvenor  was  unsettled 
and  uncomfortable.  Julia  idolized  her  husband,  but  his 
habits  and  conduct  made  her  miserable;  and  she  had  no  one 
to  blame  but  herself.  On  one  occasion,  the  disobedient 
daughter  acted  the  uiulutiful  wife.  She  quitted  her  hus- 
baml’s  roof,  and  took  refuge  in  a  lodging.  No  doubt,  she 
was  goaded  to  the  utmost ;  but  the  vow  is  registered  on  high 
“  For  better,  for  worse,”  “  till  death  ns  do  part;”  and  there  is 
no  back-door  through  which  a  woman  can  escape,  when  once 
she  has  spoken  those  solemn,  binding  words. 

Sisters!  let  me  warn  you  to  think  well  before  you  utter 
them ;  they  can  never  he  recalled^  and  they  never  can  be  set 
aside  without  tremendous  guilt.  If,  in  a  hasty  hour,  you 
become  a  wife,  without  thought  of  anything  beyond  the 
fancy  of  good  looks,  agreeable  manner,  or  cleverness  of 
mind,  you  are  rushing  into  blackness  of  darkness  indeed  ! 
While  the  pow’cr  of  deliverance  remains,  escajie  for  your 
life.  It  is  better  to  give  up  an  object  beloved,  yea,  even 
at  the  church  door,  thaii  enter  upon  the  most  awd'ul  of  all 
engagements  lightly  and  unadvisedly.  How  many  young 
people  ask  and  answer  each  other  every  question  but  one, 
“  What  is  the  reason  of  tho  hope  that  is  in  you?”  and  on 
this  one,  alone,  hangs  every  other!  and  how  many  of  such 
married  couples  live  to  wish  that  they  had  never  met ! 

Julia’s  alfection  for  her  husband  was  so  great  that  he  soon 
won  her  back  again.  Tho  promises  he  made  were  as  the 
morning  dew  ;  but  she  wms  willing  to  believe  them,  and  in 
lids  turbulent  way  —  half  sunsldne  and  half  rain — they 
spent  their  time.  Their  walks  and  drives  wore  generally 
disastrous;  some  fancied insttU  would  rouse  Mr.  Grosvenor’s 
wrath,  frighten  his  wife,  and  cause  confusion;  and  often  her 
own  smartness  and  sharpness  would  irritate  and  offend,  and 
make  their  private  hours  uneasy  ones. 

Some  years  after  their  marriage,  when  they  were  drawing 
into  middle  life,  circumstances  arose  which  interrupted  the 
payment  of  Mrs.  Grosvenor's  annuity,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  give  up  all  their  comforts,  and  retire  into  seclusion. 
This  must  have  been  a  sharp  trial,  and  it  lasted  for  many 
years ;  but,  like  most  trials  (if  we  could  but  see  and  feel 
their  meaning),  it  was  a  blessing  in  disguise,  at  least  to 
ill's.  Grosvenor.  It  might  bo  said  to  be  the  happiest  portion 
of  her  life  ;  for  though  they  were  exposed  to  many  ])riva- 
tions,  and  obliged  to  live  away  from  friends  and  relations, 
yet  Mr.  Grosvenor  was  removed  from  temptations  which 
overcame  him,  and  made  his  wife  suffer.  A  retired,  but 
beautilully  seated  village,  in  "Wales,  was  the  refuge  they 


sought,  close  to  a  lovely  bay,  with  all  the  enchanting  coast- 
scenery  of  that  i)icturesque  land  around  them,  and  sulficiently 
removed  from  the  nearest  town  to  make  it  tolerably  incon¬ 
venient  to  reach  it;  although  Mr.  Grosvenor  might  some¬ 
times  be  seen  striding  along  the  sands,  on  a  large,  bony,  grey 
horse,  with  a  greatcoat  flying,  a  hunting-whip  in  his  hands, 
and  filmost  the  last  queue  that  remained  in  fashion  peering 
from  beneath  his  hat. 

Mrs.  Grosvenor’s  delight  was  her  quiet  cottage  ;  her  little 
domestic  matters  ;  and  her  poor  neighbours,  to  whom  she 
was  a  real  blessing.  In  all  their  sicknesses,  troubles,  and 
wants,  they  found  ready  and  kind  help  from  both ;  and  in 
spite  of  dirt,  which  is  common  among  the  low  classes  of 
Welsh  peasantry,  there  was  never  ending  interest  in  all 
their  doings.  T’hey  are  such  a  warm-hearted,  affectionate 
people,  that  they  soon  gain  the  heart,  and  attach  themselves 
very  sti'ongly  in  their  turn.  I  have  known  instances  of  this 
kind,  almost  amounting  to  devotion,  when  we  ourselves 
lived  among  them  ;  and  I  am  sure  the  memory  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Grosvenor  yet  lives  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  remem¬ 
ber  them  resident  among  them,  and  doing  all  the  good  their 
limited  means  allowed. 

Mrs.  Grosvenor  had  her  bitters,  nevertheless.  She  was 
always  exposed  to  her  husband’s  violence,  both  of  temper 
and  language  ;  to  his  turn  for  spirits ;  and,  above  all,  his 
horrible  opinions  whenever  he  was  led  to  converse  with 
friends  on  the  subject  of  religion.  She  would  sit  shivering 
with  pain  and  terror,  and  her  attempts  to  interrupt  the 
discourse  would  generally  bring  wrath  upon  her  own  head, 
and  make  matters  worse. 

Alas !  for  domestic  happiness,  when  young  iieople  rush  into 
jiiatriraony  like  maniacs  :  in  cxtacies  at  the  outside  show, 
and  wholly  regardless  of  that  which  only  can  ensure  its 
enjoyment!  There  is  no  pledge,  no  security,  for  anylhing 
hut  misery,  when  domestic  life  is  thus  wildly  entered  upon, 
and  God  is  not  in  any  one  of  our  tli oughts.  Tho  Lord  is 
a  jealous  God,  and  He  has  bid  us  give  Him  our  hearts. 
Now  if  we  not  only  give  them  entirely  to  another — and  that 
other  one  who  kimws  Him  only  by  report,  and  that  not  well 
— but  likewise  cast  behind  us,  and  forget  the  Lord,  neither 
consider  Him  in  any  of  our  ways.  Ho  will  plead  His  own 
cause;  yea,  and  avenge  it.  He  will  blow  upon  our  schemes, 
frustrate,  or  embitter  them.  Ho  will  cause  us  to  feed  upon 
ashes,  and  taste  the  bitter  fruits  of  our  own  time.  Unless 
we  build,  both  for  time  and  eternity,  upon  “  the  Hock"  our 
house  must  surely  fall. 

(7'o  he  continued.) 


HIOSCOREA  BATATAS,  OR  CHINESE  YAM. 

As  I  have  not  seen  any  account  in  Tun  Cottaoe 
Gai!DENEii  of  the  Chinese  Yam,  and  liaving  so  many  in¬ 
quiries  as  what  it  is  like,  I  have  sent  you  an  outline  of  the 
tubers  of  two  plants,  with  a  few  statements  of  its  culture 
by  me  in  the  gardens  of  R.  C.  L.  Sevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
East  Barnet,  Herts.  In  the  spring  of  1855,  Mr.  Cutbush, 
of  the  Highgato  Nurseries,  sent  me  ten  small  tubers  for 
trial,  the  largest  no  bigger  than  a  marrow  pea.  On  the  14th 
of  iMarch,  I  planted  them  in  a  pot  half-filled  with  crocks,  in 
loam,  sand,  and  leaf-mould,  placed  them  in  a  house  where 
the  Vines  were  just  breaking  ;  in  about  a  month,  seven  made 
their  appearance,  which  I  planted  on  the  :iOth  April  in  small 
pots,  placed  them  in  a  cooler  house  till  the  21st  of  June, 
when  I  planted  them  on  a  bed  of  leaves  and  common  garden 
mould,  under  glass,  which  had  previously  been  occupied 
with  Ash-leaf  Potatoes  ;  they  seemed  to  make  but  little  pro¬ 
gress  all  summer,  but  on  taking  them  up  on  the  10th  of 
November,  I  was  surprised  to  lind  tubers  varying  in  length 
from  six  to  eighteen  inches,  the  circumference  in  the 
thickest  iiarts  four-and-a-half  inches.  Taking  into  account 
the  very  small  size  of  the  tubers  when  I  planted,  I  consider 
tlie  lu'oduce  very  largo,  1  think,  by  planting  strong  sets 
early  another  season,  without  artificial  heat,  which  they 
evidently  dislike,  I  sliall  be  able  to  add  a  very  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  good  things  of  my  worthy  employer’s  table. — J. 
SlUBON,  Gardener. 
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!  TK STAGE LLUS  SCUTULUM. 

Tn  Uie  spring  of  tliis  year,  I  one  damp  evening  discovered, 
on  my  strawberry-lied,  an  enormous  number  of  slugs,  of  an 
extraordinary  length,  size,  and  appearance,  at  which  1  was 
,  greatly  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  my  crop  of  fruit,  and  at 
once  set  to  w'ork  destroying  them;  and  I  continued  nightly 
to  search  for  and  destroy  every  one  I  could  lind,  until  I  had 
succeeded  in  very  considerably  diminishing  their  numbers. 
I  observed — and  it  occurred  to  me  as  strange — that  I  invari¬ 
ably  found  them  crawling  upon  the  ground,  and  never  upon 
the  foliage,  or  fruit;  and  also  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
injury  to  tlie  fruit,  or  foliage,  in  contradistinction  to  previous 
years ;  wdien,  on  one  occasion  (now  three  or  four  years 
since),  I  had  my  crop  of  strawberries  almost  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  from  the  ravages  committed  by  the  slug. 

About  a  fortnight  since,  I  observed  one  of  these  creatures 
,  devouring  a  large  earth-worm,  which,  from  my  ignorance  of 
'  the  existence  of  a  carnivorous  slug,  caused  me  to  make  some 
I  imiuiries  relative  to  its  identity  and  habits;  and  it  turns  out 
that  it  is  the  Tcstacclla  sciitulinn,  or  Teneritfe  Testacella, 
tliat  I  have  been  destroying,  which,  it  appears,  feeds  upon 
earth-worms.  But  the  query  I  want  answered  is,  whether 
they  do  not  also  feed  upon  the  common  slug.  This  occurred 
to  me  as  probable ;  and  the  idea  has  been  strengthened  by 
I  my  having  found,  a  few  days  since,  one  which  w’as  injured — 
apparently  the  head  partly  eaten  off — in  the  same  hole  with 
!  one  of  the  Testacella  scutuluin,  together  with  the  fact  of  the 
absence  of  the  common  slug  in  that  part  of  my  garden 
(viz.,  the  strawberry-bed)  where  the  'Testacella  scutulum 
abounds;  because,  should  this  bo  the  case,  it  ought  to 
be  generally  known,  as  of  course,  under  such  circum- 
slauccs,  the  Testacella  sciitiilirm  would  be  a  most  valuable 
acquisition  to  our  gardens,  or  even  to  the  farmer,  provided 
tliat  is  is  in  no  ivay  injurious  to  vegetation,  either  from  its 
feeding  or  habits. 

Any  information  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  could 
give  upon  these  points  would,  I  think,  be  valuable  to  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  generally,  and  most  thankfully  re¬ 
ceived  by — John  Denny,  Stoke-Newiiujton. 

(The  following  extract  from  the  “Penny  Cycloxjfcdia” 
may  give  the  information  required  about  this  species  of 
sing;— - 

“  Shell  external,  solid,  auriform,  depressed,  with  the  spire 
more  or  less  projecting,  having  a  very  large  oval  aperture ; 
the  right  lip  siinjile  and  trenchant,  the  left  convex  and  re- 
llcctcd;  the  shell  covers  the  posterior  part  of  the  pulmonary 
cavity. 

“  The  number  of  species  given  by  Laniark  is  one  only, 
and  though  M.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables,  makes  the  number 
two,  one  only  is  recorded  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamark. 
3Ir.  G.  B.  Sowerby  figures  and  describes  three  ; — 'Testacella 
huliotidcus,  Scutulum,  and  Mauyei. 

“  lUstortj,  Habits,  &c. — This  form  appears  to  have  been 
first  noticed  by  M.  Dugue,  in  a  garden  at  Dieppe,  in  1740, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  much  attention  till 
i  iM.  Alaugc,  some  years  since,  brought  homo  specimens  from 
!  Teneritfe.  It  has  also  been  found,  says  Mr.  Sow'erby,  in 
I  several  parts  of  France  and  in  Spain,  and  more  lately  in 
a  garden  at  Bristol.  Some  specimens  from  the  last- 
mentioned  place  have  been  handed  to  us  by  Sir.  Miller, 
of  that  city.  It  feeds  upon  Earth  -  worms,  having  the 
power  of  elongating  its  body  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
is  able  to  follow  them  in  all  their  subterranean  wind¬ 
ings.  We  have  observed  them  attentively,  and  were 
rather  sui’prised  that  an  animal  generally  so  extremely 
sluggish  in  its  notions,  after  discovering  its  prey  by  means 
of  its  teutacida,  thrusting  from  its  large  mouth  its  white 
creiiulated  revolute  tongue,  should  instantly  seize  upon 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  firmly  retain,  an  earth¬ 
worm  of  much  greater  size  and  apparent  strength  than 
itself,  but  which,  by  its  utmost  exertions,  is  unable  to  escape. 
Mr.  Sowerby  adds,  that  De  Ferussac  and  Cuvier  consider 
this  to  be  the  only  carnivorous  terrestrial  mollusk,  De 
Ferussac.  remarked,  that  the  simple  gelatinous  contractile 
mantle  of  the  animal,  hidden  habitually  under  the  shell,  is 
divided  into  many  lobes,  capable  of  enveloping  the  whole 
body,  by  an  extraordinary  development,  when  the  animal 
finds  it  necessary  to  protect  itself  from  the  consequences  of 
too  great-dryness. 


“  Localities. — 'Testaccllus  haliolideus  inhabits  the  south  of 
France. 

“  7'c,st. 'JHrtiq/ci  is  an  inhabitant  of  TenerilVe,  but  natural¬ 
ized  at  Bristol ;  and 

“  'J'est.  scutulum,  which  was  discovered  in  a  garden  at  Lam¬ 
beth,  may,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sowerby,  be  considered  a 
uativo  of  this  island.”) 


BREEDING  GARB. 

“  In  reply  to  a  “  A  CouEEsroNiiENT,”  who  is  anxious  to 
know  the  best  manner  of  rearing  Carp,  I  would  observe, 
that  it  is  a  subject  which  is  little  considered  in  England, 
where  there  are  very  few  with  any  relative  practical  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  there  are  very  few  works  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  that  can  be  relied  upon.  In  Germany,  lai'ge  revenues 
are  derived  from  breeding  Carp ;  it  is,  therefore,  in  that 
language  most  works  relating  to  the  subject  are  to  be  found; 
but  there  is  a  very  excellent  little  work  in  Fu'ench,  called  the 
“  Manuel  du  Becheur,”  which,  to  a  Carp  breeder,  would  be 
useful. 

Having  never  read  of,  heard  of,  or  seen  such  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  circumstance  as  three  years  spawn  in  one  fish,  I 
cannot  tell  your  correspondent  how  to  remedy  it;  but  so  far 
as  my  little  knowledge  goes,  I  will  tell  him  how  to  breed 
Caiqi  sircces^fully. 

In  the  first  place,  three  jionds  arc  required;  the  spawning, 
the  nursery,  and  the  stock-pond.  They  should  be,  at  least, 
100  yards  apart,  protected  from  the  north-east  winds,  but 
no  trees  to  overshadow  them,  with  a  nice  soft  stream  of 
running  water,  and,  if  possible,  the  drainage  of  the  farm¬ 
yard,  or  the  back-yard  of  a  house,  more  particularly  in  the 
stock-pond,  from  whence  the  table  supply  is  taken. 

The  soil  in  rvliich  the  pond  is  placed  should  not  be  clay, 
as  the  iron  ill  the  clay  stops  the  breeding;  but  if,  unfortu- 
naloly,  you  have  only  clay,  then  lay  on  a  thick  coating  of 
gravel  and  sand,  turf  it  some  distance  down  on  the  sides ; 
tlic  bottom  should  not  bo  more  than  three  feet  deep,  except 
where  the  canal  is  made  for  the  wati'r  to  run  out;  and  be 
particular  to  keep  it  free  from  any  metals  that  might  corrode. 
Tlie  size  of  these  ponds  should  be  in  proportion  as  4, 5,  and 
() ;  tliat  is,  supposing  No.  1  to  be  four  roods.  No.  2  five 
roods,  and  No.  d  six  roods,  and  to  every  rood  of  the  spawn¬ 
ing  pond  sliould  be  put  in  50  brood  Carp  and  100  male,  5 
brood  and  5  male  Tench,  and  5  brood  and  5  male  Jack;  no 
other  fish.  Avoid  Eels,  and,  above  all,  Frogs. 

Jack  is  put  in,  because,  if  the  Carp  were  allowed  to  spawn 
without  some  of  it  being  destroyed,  the  pond  would  be  over¬ 
stocked.  A  Carp  w'eighing  one  pound-and  a-half  will  contain, 
at  least,  dOO.OOO  eggs  ;  as  many  as  4-12,000  has  been  counted  ; 
and  in  one  of  nine  pounds,  (i21,000.  The  Tench  is  put  in 
tn  keep  the  flsli  healthy ;  it  is  tlie  doctor,  not  only  for  Carp, 
but  for  all  freshw'ater  fish.  If  “A  Correspondent”  has 
none  in  his  pond,  let  him  put  some  in  at  once  ;  now  is  the 
season. 

The  spaw'iiing  pond  should  contain  Tolamoijeton  uala)ts, 
commonly  called  (I  think)  Tench  Weed,  and  llanunculus 
Jluviatilis,  or  Water  Crowfoot ;  against  the  former  they  rub 
their  sides  when  about  to  sjjawn,  and  on  the  latter  they  cast 
it.  It  requires  two  or  even  three  male  Carp  to  fecundate 
the  eggs  of  one  brood  Carp ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the 
female,  when  spawming,  attended  by  four  or  five  males.  A 
circumstance  I  have  not  known  in  any  other  freshwater  fish, 
but  whicli  is  common  iu  salt-water  fish. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  first  twelvemonths,  about  April 
or  Dlay.  according  to  the  atmosphere,  the  spawning-pond 
should  bo  emptied  into  the  nursery ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
twelvomoiiths,  the  nursery  into  the  stock  pond;  and  so  on, 
in  rotation,  keeping  the  brood  fish  iu  the  spawning-pond,  as 
they  are  good  up  to  nine  years  old.  In  the  last  pond  they 
should  remain  twelvemonths,  or  longer;  in  fact,  if  they  are 
fed  as  they  ought  to  be,  any  quantity  may  be  kept,  and  a 
nice  supply  of  the  three  kinds  of  fish  may  be  obtained. 
Boiled  potatoes,  spoilt  Indian  meal,  J'C.,  for  the  Carp  and 
Tench,  and  the  entrails  of  poultry,  snails,  slugs,  Ac.,  for  the 
Jack  ;  and  when  they  have  plenty  they  will  not  touch  other 
fish. 

I  prefer  liaving,in  addition,  a  small  pond,  made  of  gravel, 
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or  rock,  in  wliicli  to  place  the  Carp,  with  a  few  Tench,  for  six 
weeks  before  they  are  wanted  for  the  table,  and  to  feed  them 
with  crumbs  of  bread,  to  which  has  been  added  a  few  drops 
of  oil  of  spike.  Although  T  am  not  so  infatuated  as  a  certain 
Commissioner  of  Fislieries  in  Ii'eland,  who,  on  a  visit  to 
a  bay  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  advised  the  fishermen 
to  manure  the  sea  it  they  wanted  to  catch  lish  ;  his  manure 
consisted  of  the  entrails  of  the  fish  they  caught,  soaked  in 
oil  of  spike,  and  thrown  into  the  sea ;  from  experience,  I 
can  say,  that  the  oil  of  spike  gives  a  line  llavour  to  the  fish, 
makes  it  feed  better,  and  eat  firmer. — G.  W. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

GARDENING. 

TREE  ROOTS  MUST  NOT  RE  COVERED  DEEPLY. 

“  During  the  time  of  making  some  alterations  in  my 
employer’s  front  garden,  it  was  found  needful,  for  the  beauty 
of  the  place,  to  fill  up  a  piece  of  ground  occupied  by  some 
Sycamores  and  Elms.  Three  of  these  trees  would  have  to 
be  filled  up  to  the  height  of  four  or  rive  feet.  Upon  con¬ 
sulting  the  skill  of  the  neighbourhood,  whether  these  trees 
must  be  filled  up  with  the  soil  close  to  the  stem  of  the  tree, 
the  verdict  was  given  that  they  must  be  walled  round  Rom 
the  root  to  the  required  height,  two  feet  from  the  bole  of  the 
ti’ee,  else  death  would  be.  the  consequence. 

“  Now,  these  holes  of  four  or  five  feet  deep  are  in  a  close 
proximity  to  the  house,  and  near  to  where  the  juveniles  take 
their  exercise;  if  one  of  them,  in  skipping  about,  should 
have  the  misfortune  to  fall  in,  a  dislocated  )ieck,or  fractured 
limb,  might  he  the  consequence.  Now,  IMr.  Editor,  I  want 
your  opinion  on  tliis  knotty  question.  Would  it  really  kill 
the  ti'ees  if  these  holes  were  filled  up  witli  soil,  or  ashes, 
or  broken  stones,  or  anything,  so  as  to  make  them  less 
dangerous  than  they  are  at  present? 

“We  liave,  in  the  back  garden,  an  arbour  of  wire-work;  in 
the  winter  season  it  looks  very  bare.  Tdops  are  grown  over 
in  summer.  Would  Ivy  cover  it,  and  fraternise  with  the 
Hops  ? — ExcEJ.siort.” 

[The  skill  of  your  neighbourhood  is  quite  correct.  Your 
trees  must  have  a  wall  built  up  at  two  or  three  feet  distance 
from  the  bole  of  each  tree.  If  the  roots  are  entirely 
buried  close  up  to  the  stems,  four  or  five  feet  deep,  they  will 
certainly  die.  Elm-trees  may  put  out  fresh  roots  in  the 
well  formed  by  the  walls,  and  if  they  do  so,  then  yon  may 
gradually  fill  up  the  wells.  Sycamores  do  not  root  so  freely. 

To  prevent  the  juveniles,  as  you  term  them,  falling  into 
the  wells,  you  might  easily  cover  these  over  with  strong  wire, 
close  enough  in  mesh  to  catch  a  juvenile  ball,  which  wire 
would  not  prevent  air  descending  to  the  roots,  and  thus 
preserve  your  trees  alive. 

Ivy  would  certainly,  in  time,  cover  the  wire-work  of  your 
arbour  in  the  back  garden,  and  Hops  would  grow  along  with 
it;  but  the  latter  must  be  kept  within  hounds,  or  it  would 
smother  the  Ivy  in  summer.] 


THRIPS  ON  SIKKIM  RHODODE-NDRONS.  —  SKIM- 
MIA  J.4rONICA.— DESEONTAINEA  SPINOSA. 

“  I  have  several  young  Sikkim  Rhododendrons,  and  some 
Hybrid  ditto,  which  have  had  their  leaves  affected,  more  or 
less,  by  what  I  supposed  might  be  the  very  dry  season,  in 
my  very  dry  and  sandy  soil,  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 

“  They  are,  however,  all  planted  in  excellent  bog  earth, 
three  feet  deep.  I  have  since  been  told,  that  the  worst  of 
insect  pests,  Thrips,  has  been  the  cause  of  these  blighted 
leaves.  I  enclose  you  a  specimen  of  the  worst,  from  the 
Sikkim  Rhododendron  Lmicifulhmi.  A  small  plant  at  pre¬ 
sent;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  affected  leaves,  very 
strong  and  healthy ;  and  having,  with  twelve  others  of  the 
kind,  withstood  the  last  seven  winters  and  spring  extremely 
well. 

“  I  should  be  glad  to  see  your  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  evil ;  and,  if  it  is  Thrips,  the  way  to  destroy  or  guard 
against  it  in  future  ?  Not  very  easy,  1  fear,  in  a  shrubbery. 


“  I  have  lately  had  very  nice  young  plants  of  S/dmniia  Ja- 
pouica  and  Desfonlaiiiea  spiiwsa  in  pots.  Would  you  plant  . 
them  out  at  once;  or  keep  them  in  the  greenhouse  till  next 
spring? — H.  A.”  , 

[No.  They  ought  to  stand  in  a  cold  pit  till  the  middle  of 
j  April,  unless  you  are  quite  certain  they  were  never  in  heat ; 

I  in  that  case,  you  might,  or  rather  ought,  to  plant  them  out 
,  now,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  The  Thrips  sucked  the  leaf  - 
I  as  dry  .as  a  pie-crust,  and  this  insect  will  give  you  a  vast  deal  ! 
'  of  trouble  before  you  can  get  rid  of  it.  No  insect  is  more  ! 
injurious  to  ifiants,  and  none  is  half  so  difficult  to  eradicate  \ 
completely.  Three  years  is  the  shortest  peiiod  in  which  it  ! 
can  be  got  rid  of,  when  it  has  been  allowed  to  get  the  mas-  i 
tery,  as  with  you;  but  if  yeu  had  taken  the  precaution  of  ; 
smoking  it,  and  then  keeping  it  in  a  damp  state  with  to-  | 
i  hacco-liquor  for  the  next  ten  days,  or  a  fortnight,  you  might  j 
I  have  been  freed  from  it  by  that  time.  As  3'our  plants  are  in  | 
I  a  good  bed,  try  the  clay  paint  on  the  wood,  after  removing 
all  the  affected  leaves.] 
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j  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

.  Birmingham,  llth  to  t4th  of  December.  Sec.,  3.  Morgan,  jun.,  Esq. 
!  Entries  closed  November  10th. 

I  Durham  and  North  Yorkshire,  at  Darlington,  6th  and  7th  of  De¬ 
cember.  Sec.,  J.  Hodgson,  Esq.  Entries  closed. 

I  Essex.  Dec.  27th,  28th,  and  29th,  at  Colchester.  Seos.  Mr.  G.  E- 
Attnood,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Warwick.  Entries  close  December  15th. 

Gloucestershire  Agricultural.  At  Cirencester,  Dec.  Cth.  Sec, 
E.  Trinder,  Esq.,  Cirencester. 

Hants  (South).  Dec.  31st.,  and  Jan.  1st.,  at  Fareham.  See.  James 
James,  Esq.,  Fareham. 

Nottinghamshire,  at  Southw'ell,  19th  and  20th  of  December,  Sec. 

R.  Hawksley,  jun,.  Esq.,  Southwell.  Entries  closed  November  20th. 
Preston  and  North  L.ancashire.  Jan.  9th  and  10th,  at  Preston. 

I  Secs.  Messrs.  Burnett,  Eeigh,  and  Hayhurst,  Preston. 

j  Vale  ok  Aylesbury.  January  2nd  and  3rd.  Secs,  J.  D.  Muddiraan, 

I  and  Jas.  Allen.  Entries  close  December  20th. 

N.B. — Secretaries  vhU  oblige  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  (heir  lists. 


,  When  next  oiiv  weekly  sheet  is  in  the  hands  of  our 
readers,  the  great  Poultry  Show  of  the  year  will  be  i 
open.  Birmingham  will  be  crowded  with  visitors,  and 
the  winners  at  every  show  throughout  the  kingdom  will 
have  met  to  try  their  fortune  against  each  other. 
Whether  we  view  it  as  the  ne ^ilus  ultra  of  a  show,  or  as 
'  the  place  of  all  others  where  the  amateur,  the  tyro,  or 
the  breeder  for  profit  should  resort,  it  stands  alone, 
i  Apart  from  any  other  consideration,  it  claims  admiration 
:  for  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise.  Thousands  w'ere 
I  invested,  and  the  only  certain  return  whicli  could  bo 
i  looked  for  was  from  the  exhibition  of  cattle  and  poiiltry 
!  during  four  days  in  ilecember.  But  it  not  only  de¬ 
mands  admiration,  it  is  entitled  to  respect.  Like  Ctesar’s 
wife,  it  should  be  above  suspicion;  and  it  is  so.  It  lias 
'  gone  oil  for  years,  and  increases  its  claim  every  suc- 
I  ceeding  exhibition  to  greater  support  and  respect  from 
'  all  wlio  take  any  interest  in  the  subject.  The  proof  of 
I  this  was,  that  three  years  ago  the  entries  reached  the 
!  number  of  two  thousand  peus;  and  allliough  a  large 
!  space  was  devoted  beside  that  originally  set  apart  for 
I  Poultry,  yet  there  was  not  room  for  all.  There  was 
'  then  a  wise  resolution  passed,  that  no  subscriber  should 
j  e.xhibit  more  than  four  pens,  and  yet  they  number  six- 
I  teen  hundred  entries.  When  it  is  remembered  none 
!  but  the  Mte  are  deemed  lit  for  competition,  it  will  be 
seen  how  great  the  treat  must  be  to  all. 

We  say  nothing  to  those  who  have  been,  they  are  sure 
to  go  again ;  but  to  those  who  have  not,  we  say, — If  i 
you  would  see  of  what  the  Poultry  movement  is  | 
I  capable;  how  a  show  should  be  managed;  and  if  you  i 
would  form  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  difl'erent  breeds 
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I  that  make  one  up,  we  advise  you  by  all  means  to  visit 
the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Exhibition. 


“  Sir,”  said  a  parishioner  to  the  clergyman  of  a  rui'al 
district,  after  the  usual  Sunday  morning  service,  “  you 
have  preached  that  same  sermon  once  a  year  for  the 
last  ten  years.”  “And  so  1  will,  my  friend,  and  for  the 
'  next  ten,  unless  you  jiut  in  practice  that  which  it 
inculcates,”  was  the  reply. 

j  The  same  may  bo  said  of  many  of  our  poultry  efforts, 

\  and  we  shall  be  disposed  to  give  the  same  answer. 

After  January  there  will  be  no  more  poultry  shows 
1  for  some  months,  and  even  now,  those  who  wish  to 
.  breed  from  prize,  or  highly  esteemed,  birds,  must 
separate  them  from  others,  in  order  to  be  sure  they  can 
I  depend  on  the  produce  of  their  eggs.  By  anticipation, 
i  we  are  then  dealing  with  the  future ;  and  witli  the 
experience  of  the  past  to  guide  us,  we  should  like  to 
give  such  instructions  as  may  entitle  us  to  the  thanks  of 
those  who  may  reap  a  pecuniary  beneflt  from  them,  and 
to  the  respect  and  belief  of  those  who  may  merely  test 
the  truth  of  what  we  write. 

For  a  long  time,  surplus  vegetables  raised  in  all 
gardens  of  every  degree  have  been  sold.  Cattle  are 
bred  and  fed  by  all  classes  exclusively  for  the  market; 
so  are  horses;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  reluctance  to 
breed  poultry  with  the  same  view.  An  imaginary 
market  floats  in  the  ideas  of  many,  wiiere  all  birds  are 
sold  alive,  by  private  contract,  and  at  exhibition  prices. 
This  is  a  real  castle  in  the  air.  It  has  been  the  lot  of 
one  or  two  yards  to  be  so  fortunate  as  to  command  the 
call  of  the  market  at  great  jirices,  but  we  doubt  if  it 
will  ever  again  be  done  to  the  same  extent.  Poultry 
may  be  profitable  to  all ;  but  where  one  will  make  it  by 
prize  birds,  a  hundred  may  obtain  the  same  object  by 
table  poultry.  E.x.hibition  prizes  are  only  made  at 
exhibitions.  Circumstances  warrant  them ;  the  fowls 
there  purchased  are  successful,  and  their  value  is  ruled 
I  by  the  quality  and  number  of  the  competitors;  while 
;  others  are  bought  only  in  the  hope  of  success.  Few 
need  go  to  a  poultry  show  to  learn  the  difference 
between  hope  and  realisation. 

But  why  should  not  poultry  be  reared  for  the  market 
with  the  same  care  as  oxen,  sheep,  or  pigs^  It  woidd 
pay  as  well  as  either.  It  may  be  classed  with  hothouse 
fruit.  Part  of  much  of  this  that  is  raised  finds  its  way 
to  market,  being  more  than  is  required  for  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  a  family.  This  is  now  accepted,  and  no 
one  would  shrink  from  admitting  it.  Formerly,  a 
nobleman,  or  gentleman,  would  not  have  sold  the  game 
;  of  his  estate;  now,  it  is  common,  and  openly  avowed. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  a  certain  time  is  required 
before  these  jilain  things  can  be  received  and  admitted 
by  the  public.  Let  us  hope  this  time  is  arrived  for 
poultry,  and  that  the  increasing  attention  given  to  it 
will  not  be  confined  entirely  to  exhibitions,  but  extend 
to  the  less  glorious  but  equally  useful  task  of  providing 
a  delicious  article  of  food,  and  a  luxury  which  may 
be  indulged  in  at  all  times  without  imputation  of 
i  extravagance. 

I  Some  will,  perhaps,  hero  meet  us  by  saying,  tliey 
have  already  tried,  and  find  that  poultry  does  not  make 
a  large  price  “about  them.”  The  mistake  is,  they  rear 
it  at  the  wrong  time  of  the  year.  We  must  again 
illustrate  our  position  by  referring  to  garden  produce. 
Grapes,  Peas,  Asparagus,  and  such  like,  are  most 
valuable  when  produced  before  the  natural  season.  So 
I  are  poultry. 

Left  to  themselves,  fowls  will  produce  food  fit  for  the 
table  in  July  and  August;  but  with  proper  aud  careful 
management,  they  may  be  brought  to  market  in  April, 
May,  and  June,  when  they  will  make  large  prices.  This 


will  not  be  accomplished  without  trouble  and  pains¬ 
taking,  and  we  do  not  address  ourselves  to  opulent 
amateurs,  but  to  those  who  require  a  liobby,  to  the  self- 
supporting,  and  who  will  only  like  it  the  more  if  profit- 
aide.  It  was,  formerly,  more  difficult  than  it  is  now, 
from  the  scarcity  of  broody  hens  in  the  winter.  Cochin- 
Chinas  have  obviated  that. 

Our  advice  is,  then,  to  such  as  are  disposed  to  try, 
to  get,  now,  six  or  eight  pullets  of  that  breed,  about 
five  months  old;  they  will  want  to  sit  early  in  the 
year;  put  them  on  Dorking  eggs,  and  the  produce 
reared  and  fatted,  will,  in  April  and  May,  certainly 
realise  from  fifty  to  sixty  shillings  per  dozen.  The 
outlay  will  be  small,  the  trouble  considerable,  and  the 
return  certain.  The  best  among  these  may  be  saved  for 
stock,  or  for  exhibition 

That  such  things  were  done  centuries  ago,  and  by 
those  of  gentle  blood,  we  would  prove  by  a  quotation 
from  the  “  Maiden  and  married  life  of  Mary  Powell, 
afterwards  Mistress  Milton.”  We  read,  at  date  May  7, 
lO-td: — “New  misfortunes  in  the  poultrie  yard;  poor 
mother’s  loyalty  cannot  stand  the  demand  for  the  best 
chickens,  ducklings,  &c.,  lor  the  use  of  His  Majesty’s 
officers  since  they  have  been  at  Oxford.” 

The  last  spring,  was,  perhaps,  an  exceptional  one,  as 
there  was  a  real  dearth  of  poultry,  consequent  on  the 
severity  of  the  weather  in  January  and  February;  but 
many  thousands  of  fowls  were  sold  in  London  at  seven 
shillings  each,  and  in  market  by  the  dozen. 

It  is  a  regular  trade  in  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  part  of 
Kent,  and  those  who  follow  it  find  it  pays  them;  but 
why  should  it  be  confined  to  those  counties?  The 
prize-lists  will  tell  us  that  the  Dorkings  will  thrive  in 
other  parts,  for  the  prizes  for  the  best  birds  go  all  over 
the  kingdom,  and  we  cannot  see  why  they  cannot  be 
fed  for  tlie  table  as  well  as  bred  for  stock. 


VALE  OF  AYLESBURY  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION 
PRIZE  LIST. 

At  the  Show  on  the  jfnd  and  drd  of  Jaiiuai’y  next,  with 
becoming  care  of  the  local  produce,  Ducts  are  put  first  on 
the  list.  Four  prizes  of  fiOs.,  20s.,  lOs.,  and  5s.,  re.spectively, 
are  offered  for  White  Aylesbury,  Rouen,  and  any  other 
variety  of  ducks.  For  Spanish,  coloured  Dorking,  Cochin- 
China  (Cinnamon  or  Buft’),  Cochin-China  (Brown  or  Par¬ 
tridge-feathered),  Cochin-China  (White  or  Black),  and 
Shanghae  (Grey  Brahma  Pootra).  The  last  a  totally 
arbitrary  distinction,  for  all  Cochin-Chinas  are  Shanghaes. 
Only  three  prizes  of  20s.,  10s.,  and  5s.,  .are  offered  m  each 
class  for  White  Dorkings,  Game  (Black-breasted  aud  other 
Reds),  Game  (any  other  colour).  Golden-pencilled  Ham- 
burghs,  Golden  -  spangled  Hamlmrghs,  Silver- iiencilled 
Haraburghs,  Silver-spangled  Hamburghs,  Polands  (Black 
with  White  Crests),  Polands  (any  other  colour).  Any 
other  breed  of  fowl.  Bantams  (Gold-laced),  Bantams 
(Silver-laced),  Bantams  (any  colour),  Geese,  Turkeys.  One 
male  and  two  females  of  each  to  be  exhibited.  The  im¬ 
perfect  wording  and  classification  of  the  above  needs  no 
comment.  Entries  close  December  20tb.  Secretaries,  J. 
D.  Muddiman,  and  Jas.  Allen,  Esqs.,  Judges  Lodge, 
Aylesbury. 


THE  ESSEX  ASSOCIATION  FOR  IMPROVING 
THE  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  this  Association,  held 
at  Colchester,  on  Saturday,  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair,  the  schedule  of  prizes  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
Society,  on  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  of  December,  was 
arranged,  and  upwards  of  100  guineas  will  be  offered  in 
premiums  for  the  best  specimens  in  the  various  classes, 
In  addition  to  which,  the  Colchester  Cup,  a  piece  of  plate 
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value  twenty  guineas,  will  bo  olFercd  for  the  best  collection 
of  poultry,  open  to  all  England.  Mr.  Eislier  Hobbs  also 
offers  a  piece  of  plate,  value  five  guineas,  for  the  best  col¬ 
lection  exhibited  from  Essex  or  Suffolk.  Cooke’s  Registered 
Exhibition  Ren  will  be  used  on  this  occasion. 


TAUNTON  AND  SOIMERSET  ROULTRY 
EXHIBITION. 

This  took  place  at  Taunton  on  the  ‘-idrd  and  tilth  of  No¬ 
vember,  under  an  extensive  tent,  specially  erected  for  the 
occasion.  Very  rarely,  indeed,  has  a  poultry  show  enjoyed 
so  high  a  patronage,  or  been  possessed  of  so  thoroughly 
hard-ivorking  a  committee.  The  projectors  were  gentlemen 
long  know’n  as  poultry  amateurs,  w'ell  conversant  with  the 
arduous  duties  that  awaited  them,  and  determined  that 
success  should  not  bo  wanting,  if  2^ersoncil  exertion  could 
secure  it.  All  the  arrangements  were  worthy  of  our  highest 
praise;  nothing  that  forethought  could  devise,  or  manual 
labour  could  execute,  ■were  allowed  to  remain  undone  ;  there¬ 
fore,  where  success  was  so  well  merited,  it  gives  us  additional 
pleasure  to  say  it  met  with  its  due  reward.  The  attendance 
on  both  days  was  very  good.  On  entering  the  tent,  we 
were  particularly  interested  in  the  very  general  diffusion  of 
light  throughout  the  whole ;  this  feature,  where  attainable, 
much  equalises  the  chances  of  success  among  the  com¬ 
petitors,  for  the  fact  is  everywhere  notorious  among  amateurs 
of  poultry,  that  good  fowls  are  seriously  injured  in  their 
owner’s  hopes  of  prize-taking  from  being  “placed  in  a 
bad  light.” 

No  possible  complaint  of  this  nature  could,  however,  be 
adduced  at  the  Taunton  meeting;  the  pens  were  airy, 
convenient,  and  kept  exti’emely  clean,  the  avenues  between 
the  rows  were  also  spacious,  and  tire  highly  respectable 
company,  therefore,  had  every  opportunity  of  closely 
examining  any  particular  group  of  poultry  that  arrested  their 
attention. 

Another  most  prominent  feature  was  the  almost  total 
absence  of  inditfereut  specimens  of  any  kind  irhatevcr  ; 
from  this  cause,  therefore,  the  competition  has  not  been 
surpassed  at  any  previous  meeting  in  the  'West  of  England. 
Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Spark  Brook,  near 
Birmingham,  acted  as  sole  judge  on  tlie  occasion,  and  the 
committee  expressed  themselves  very  highly  on  the  ex¬ 
pedition  with  which  that  gentleman  fulfilled  his  arduous 
duties.  The  entries,  with  a  few  extra  lots,  not  appearing  in 
the  catalogue,  slightly  exceeded  five  hundred  pens. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  premiums,  eight  pieces  of  plate 
were  given  away  to  the  lucky  possessors  of  the  best  speci¬ 
mens,  and  the  rivalry  for  these  lasting  mementoes  of  their 
poultry  achievements,  manifested,  pretty  strongly,  how  far 
more  valued  such  premiums  are  regarded  by  their  owners, 
than  where  they  consist  of  money  prizes  only.  The  interest 
excited  was  greatly  increased,  also,  by  an  cmptij  pea  being 
devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  the  p)lnte  ;  around  this  congre¬ 
gated  numbers  of  admirers,  and  the  future  possessors,  of 
course,  ivere  generally  to  be  found  near  this  locality. 

The  klpanish  M  ere  very  good,  though  a  glance  told  us  not 
1  a  few  leading  specimens  were  “  absent  on  leave,”  awaiting 
:  the  result  of  the  approaching  trial  of  merit  at  Birmingham, 
'The  chicken  M^ere  especially  superior,  tlie  older  birds  (in 
most  cases)  not  having  nearly,  as  yet,  completed  their 
moult.  In  Greg  Dorkings  the  exhibition  abounded;  indeed, 
here  the  competition  was  most  severe,  all  being  very  good. 
In  the  chicken  class  avc  are  told  the  judge  remarked,  so 
excellent  M-ere  they,  “that  a  dozen  prizes  (instead  of  two 
only)  could  have  been  very  fairly  distributed.”  It  M’ill  be 
seen,  a  pen  of  very  light-colonrcd  greys,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Loder,  of  the  Beeches,  Crawley,  Sussex,  secured  for  their 
fortunate  owner  the  principal  premium  in  their  class.  They 
were  very  well  matched,  and  amazingly  weighty  birds.  The 
seemid  prize  fell  to  the  lot  of  IMr.  William  Bromley,  of 
Smithfield,  Birmingham.  These  were  very  young  (only 
I  five  months  old),  but  of  gigantic  proportions,  and  shoM’n  in 
that  really  first-rate  condition  for  which  fouds  from  this 
gentleman’s  yard  are  fast  becoming  so  notorious.  Closely 
pressing  upon  the  winners  M'ere  two  pens  of  highly  meri¬ 
torious  Dorkings,  the  property  of  W.  Belcher,  Esep,  of 


Abingdon,  and  several  others  of  equally  deserving  specimens. 
The  White  Dorkings,  more  especially  the  chicken,  were  un¬ 
usually  superior.  'The  Cochins  exceeded  by  far  those  to 
which  wo  have  of  late  been  accustomed,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  original  characteristics  of  these  undoubtedly  vsc/nl 
fowls  to  a  close  approach  to  what  M’ere  considered  “  essen¬ 
tials,”  before  colour  only  was  most  unduly  allowed  the  pre¬ 
cedence,  became  universally  admitted.  It  is  well  this  re¬ 
vulsion  in  public  estimation  is  at  length  taking  place,  for 
no  possible  doubt  exists,  that  fowls  of  the  conformation 
alluded  to  are  far  more  hardy,  and  produce  many  more 
eggs,  during  stress  of  severe  weather,  than  the  more  spare 
and  ill-clad  ones  that  have,  of  late,  but  too  frequently  been 
almost  the  only  occupants  of  our  exhibition  pens.  The 
Rev.  G.  E.  Hodson,  shone,  as  usual,  in  Partridge  birds, 
taking  bollb  first  prizes ; — “  the  cup  for  Cochins  of  any 
variety;”  and,  lastly  (though  not  least)  held  the  much 
envied  position  of  winner  of  the  “  silver  cup  for  the  best 
general  collection  of  poultry.” 

From  reports  that  have  reached  our  ears,  it  was  circulated, 
that  at  a  late  fire  occurring  on  that  gentleman’s  premises, 
the  whole  of  his  Partridge-coloured  birds  fell  victims  to  the 
flames ;  it  happily  turns  out  to  be  othei'M'ise ;  only  the  winners 
of  the  Anerley  cup,  and  a  few  less  valuable,  M'cre  so  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  and  the  Taunton  Exhibition  fully  proves  that 
enough  of  these  highly-reputed  strain  still  remain  to 
ensure  a  continuance  of  success  to  their  indefatigable  and 
spirited  oM’iier. 

The  Malays  ivere  not  so  good  as  we  anticipated  to  find  in 
this  locality.  All  the  Game  classes  M'ei'e  well  filled,  and 
positively  abounded  M'ith  first-rate  specimens;  many  of  the 
Harnhnrghs  were  likeM’ise  exceedingly  good.  The  Silver- 
spangled  Polands  were  the  best  represented  in  the  I’oland 
classes,  but  the  Black,  with  M’hite  crests,  were  very  iii- 
diflerent,  as  a  collection.  The  Sebright  Bantams  embraced 
specimens  from  most  of  the  principal  breeders  of  this  really 
elegant  species,  the  emulation  evinced  being  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  a  silver  cup  being  the  proffered  reM’ard  to  the 
best  pen  of  either  variety. 

Most  of  these  pens  of  fowls  M’ere  sadly  out  of  plumage ; 
and  the  great  tendency  to  slraM’-colour  ( or  a  very  light 
fawn),  deteriorated  the  Silver-laced  somewhat  materially,  in 
our  opinion ;  still,  the  Judge  finally  awarded  the  cup  to  this 
variety.  The  same  individual  being  also  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  the  first  prize  in  the  Golden-laced  Sebrights. 

The  Pigeons  afforded  a  very  rich  treat  to  fanciers  of  these 
birds  ;  every  fancy  variety  w’as  well  represented,  and  after 
the  closest  competition  we  have  lately  been  witnesses  of, 
the  prizes  proved  distributed  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  weather  was  exceedingly  auspicious,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  determined  that  the  show  just  past  by  shall  be 
the  first  of  an  annual  meeting  of  like  character,  to  be  held 
for  the  South  and  Western  counties  ;  and  in  such  experienced 
hands,  we  do  not  doubt  it  will  very  speedily  rank  among 
the  chief  of  our  poultry  exhibitions. 

Last  week  we  gave  a  general  list  of  the  poultry  prize- 
takers  ;  w’e  now  give  a  list  of  the  cup  takers,  and  of  the 
liigeon  prize-takers. 

CUPS. 

The  following  gentlemen,  in  addition  to  the  Society’s 
Prizes,  received  pieces  of  Plate  : — 

A.  H.  Popham,  Esq.,  for  Coloured  Dorkings, 

Rev.  G.  F.  Hodsoi),  for  Partridge  Cochin-China. 

.1.  Marshall,  Esq.,  for  Gold-pencilled  Hamburgh  Chicken. 

J.  K.  Rodbard,  Esq.,  for  Game  Fotvls. 

Mr.  J.  Leiphton,  for  Malay  Chicken. 

M.  Leno,  Es(i.,  jun.,  for  Silver-laced  Bantams. 

W.  G.  K.  Breavington,  Esq.,  for  iiV/rer 

PIGEONS. 

Cakbiers. — .303.  Prize,  Mr.  Samuel  Suimnerliayes,  Taunton. 

Tujibi.eks. — 36g.  Prize,  Ur.  Rogers,  Iloniton,  Pevon. 

Owls. — 380.  Prize,  Mr.  \V.  11.  Simpson,  Islington,  Birmingham. 

Nuns. — 385.  Prize,  Mr.  Thomas  Twosc,  Bridgwater. 

Turhits. — 306.  Prize,  Mr.  Edward  II.  Burge,  Taunton.  Highly 
Commended. — 309.  Charles  Bluett,  Esq.,  Taunton. 

Jacorins. — 414.  Prize,  Mr.  F.  Fsquilant,  Oxford-street,  Eondon. 
Commended. — 405.  Mr.  Edward  H.  Burge,  Taunton.  407.  Mr.  Francis 
A.  Eavender,  Biddciiham,  near  Bedford. 

Fantails. — 420.  Prize,  Charles  Richard  Titterton,  Birmingham. 
Highly  Commended.— 419.  John  Marshall,  Esq.,  Belmont,  Taunton. 
423.  Miss  Northcote,  Upton  Pynes,  Exeter. 
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Trumpeters.— 427.  Prize,  Charles  R.  Titterton,  Birmingham.  Com¬ 
mended. — 429.  ]\Ir.  Thomas  Twose,  Bridgwater. 

Pouters. — 437.  Prize,  Mr.  Samuel  Summerhayes,  Taunton. 

Barbs. — 440.  Prize,  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson,  North  Petherton. 
Dragons.— 457.  Prize,  Mr,  Samuel  Summerhayes,  Taunton. 

For  the  best  Pair  of  any  other  Variety. — 472.  Prize,  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Lingard,  Birmingham.  (Runts.)  482.  Prize,  Charles 
Bluett,  Esq.,  Taunton.  (Archangels.)  Commended.  —  474.  Capt. 
n.  Adney,  Lympstone.  (Helmets).  4/8.  Mr.  S.  C.  Baker,  Chelsea. 
(Spots.)  430.  J.  Pcrcival,  Esq.,  Harborue,  Birmingham.  (Frill  Cocks.) 

The  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  collection  of  Pigeons  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  S.  Summerhayes. 


THE  JUDGING  OF  PIGEONS. 

Permit  me,  as  an  olil  Pigeon  fancier,  to  offer  a  remark 
on  the  judging  of  a  pen  of  Pigeons,  for  a  special  prize — as  a 
silver  cup — for  the  best  xien  of  Pigeons,  consisting  of  four 
juiirs  of  different  sorts,  as  was  the  case  at  Anerley,  and  is  tlie 
case  for  the  Birmingham  Cup. 

One  corresxiondent  contends  that  the  best  four  pairs  of 
any  sorts  should  have  the  cup.  I  am  quite  sure  that  no 
experienced  breeder  of  pigeons  can  agree  in  such  an  opinion. 

But  Jet  us  look  at  the  matter.  Let  us  take  four  of  “  any 
sort”  of  Pigeons,  and  then  take  four  of  the  crack  sorts,  and 
conqiare  them,  and  thinJe  over  the  matter.  Suppose  the 
“  any  sort”  consisted  of  four  very  pretty,  but  still  jilenti- 
ful  and  easily  bred  sorts,  i.  e..  Nuns,  Bards,  Bunts,  and 
Fantails.  Every  Pigeon  fancier  knows  that  these  sorts  can 
be  obtained  for  afew  shillings  a  pair — that  in  breeding  them 
true  to  colour  and  shape  there  is  no  difficulty,  or  even  un¬ 
certainty — like  father,  like  son,  is  tlie  rule  here.  There  is 
no  ci’edit,  no  troulile  in  breeding  good  specimens  of  these, 
and  sueli  birds  as  these. 

But  now  for  tlie  crack  sorts.  The  Pigeons  of  the  Fancy, 
viz.,  Almond  Tumblers,  Pouters,  and  Carriei’S  (there  really 
is  not  a  fourth)  so  that  the  exhibitor  must  take  his  choice 
of  the  other  sorts,  and  add  it  to  his  jien  of  four  ;  xieihafis  a 
Trumpeter,  or  Jack  would  be  selected.  Now,  these  three 
sorts  will  cost  nearly  as  many  guineas  as  the  othei’S  will 
cost  shillings,  if  first-rate  birds^five,  ten,  or  even  fifteen 
guineas  will  be  the  xirice  of  a  really  first-rate  pair  of  birds. 
The  reason  is,  that  it  is  so  difficult  a  matter  to  breed 
thorough  good  birds  with  all,  or  even  with  most,  of  the  2yru- 
jierLies.  Great  skill  and  experience  is  often  required,  so  as 
to  match  the  parent  birds  (Almond  Tumblers,  for  instance), 
that  the  young  ones  may  possess  the  good  projierties  of  each 
of  the  parents  ;  for  few,  very  fe*w,  parent  birds  are  up  to  the 
mark  in  colour,  shape,  size,  and  marking, 

A  clever  fancier  may  take,  for  examxile,  a  cock  bird  of 
splendid  marking  and  colour,  but  which  may  be  wanting  in 
shajie — he  matches  him  with  a  hen  of  jierfect  shape,  but 
may  bo  wanting  in  correct  marking.  Now,  the  chance  is — I 
say  chance — that  he  may  get  a  young  one,  now  and  then,  that 
combines  the  good  properties  of  each  of  the  parents — i.  e., 
the  good  sha-ge  of  the  one,  with  the  good  marking  of  the 
other;  and  then  he  rejoices  in  hap^iy  fortune.  If  he  gets 
two,  or  even  one  pair  of  such  wonders,  out  of  twenty,  he 
thinks  himself  well  compensated!  A  pair  of  first-rate 
Pouters  is  still  a  greater  rarity  than  Almond  Tumblers; 
and  LT2  or  T15  would  easily  be  got  for  a  pair  of  first-rate 
“  Yellow-pied.”  With  Carriers,  there  is  less  difficulty,  cer¬ 
tainly;  though  this  bird  is  justly  styled  the  “King  of 
Pigeons.” 

Surely,  surely,  then,  in  awarding  “  the  Cup  ”  for  the  best 
pen  of  four  pairs  of  pigeons,  the  Judges  w'ould  keep  in 
mind  all  these  things,  and  give  it  to  the  most  worthy  birds 
— birds  with  properties,  and  these  difficult  of  attainment. — 
When  by  labour,  skill,  and  perseverance,  they  are  obtained, 
surely  they  should  have  their  reward.  It  may  be  said, 
“  But  some  exhibitor  may  buy  such  birds  ready-made.”  He 
will  pay  dearly  for  his  whistle  if  he  docs,  and  deserves  the 
cup  for  his  pluck,  which,  after  all,  will  be  but  a  poor  pecu¬ 
niary  recompense. — Sam  Slick. 


DUBLIN  SOCIETY’S  PKOPOSED  BASIS  FOE 
JUDGING  POULTRY. 

Others,  as  well  as  myself,  have  been  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  spirit  in  which  “  The  Proposed  Basis  for  Uniformity 
of  Judgment  at  Poultry  Exhibitions,”  has  been  attempteil 
to  be  replied  to  by  your  correspondent  who  styles  himself 
“  D,”  in  your  number  of  I3th  inst.  It  must  be  admitted, 
that  at  present  much  difference  of  opinion  does  exist,  both 
as  to  nomenclature  and  tbe  xioints  of  perfection  of  the 
several  varieties;  and  one  would  suppose  that  any  attempt 
to  remedy  that  would  have  been  met  in  a  spirit  of  candid 
inquiry,  and  that  man  who  is  obliged  to  resort  to  the  shafts 
of  ridicule  gives  pi'ima  facie  evidence  that  he  is  not  able  to 
meet  the  subject  in  a,ny  other  way ;  to  such  gentlemen, 

“  The  Proxrosed  Basis  ”  was  not  intended  to  be  submitted. 

Your  correspondent  “D”  seems  altogether  to  have  over¬ 
looked  the  title  of  the  paper’,  which  does  not  assume  to  be 
perfect,  but  is  a  Proposed  Basis  put  forward  for  the  xmrpose 
of  inviting  rational  discussion,  to  find  out  how  the  different 
views  of  amateurs  may  be  reconciled,  and  their  inac¬ 
curacies  coi'rected.  I  beg  to  inform  “  D  ”  that  I  have  been 
favoured,  in  a  very  different  style,  by  letters  from  Mr. 
Tegetmeier,  and  Mr.  B.  P.  Brent,  well  known  names, 
and  when  I  inform  “D”  that  they  concur  in  the  prin- 
cixrles  of  the  ba.sis,  and  that  any  dissents  on  their  part 
can  be  answered  by  simxrle  exxrlanation,  “  P  ” 

may  not  be  'inclined  to  be  quite  so  confident,  nor  sup¬ 
pose  the  subject  so  easily  dismissed  as  he  appears  to  think. 
In  the  first  x'lace,  I  must  altogether  object  to  replying  to 
anonymous  correspondents.  Let  any  oxix^onent  state  his  name 
and  address,  and  then  the  xmblic,  on  inquiry,  can  understand 
the  relative  value  of  various,  and,  xrerhaps,  clashing  opinions. 
I  beg  to  inform  “  D  ”  that  I  am  not  one  of  the  seri  stu- 
dioruni  class;  my  experience  ranges  over  more  than  twenty 
years ;  that  my  reiiding  is  not  confined  to  my  own  country  ; 
and  that  I  have  travelled  much  in  x>ui'suit  of  ray  favourite 
amusement,  and  in  doing  so  acquired  much  information  ; 
and  if  the  discussion  be  carried  on  in  a  sifirit  of  inquiry,  I 
may  be  able  to  answer  all  fair  objections,  and  therefore  be 
entitled  to  fair  consideration. 

In  the  discussion  of  any  subject  of  scientific  research, 
technical  terms  must  be  used,  as  the  shortest  means  of  con¬ 
veying  to  the  mind  what  is  intended,  and  the  Basis  is  there¬ 
fore  drawn  out  so  as  to  embrace  the  principal  breeds  and 
their  most  striking  characteristics,  and  not  as  an  extended 
descrixffion  of  the  varied  forms  incidental  to  cultivation  ;  nor 
is  it  a  position  of  mine  that  any  pei’inanent  variety  should 
be  excluded.  I  think  the  existence  of  such  a  work  as  The 
Cottage  Gardener  is  a  boon  to  society,  as  tending  to  an 
extended  knowledge  of  any  subject,  but  it  ceases  to  be  so, 
if  real  inquirers  are  driven  from  the  field,  by  an  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  be  made  the  butt  of  lidiculous  remarks. 

I  beg  further  to  object  to  a  garbled  statement,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  viewed  through  a  coloured  medium.  Let  the  pro- 
Xiosed  Basis  be  x^Rt  forward  as  it  stands,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  many  of  your  intelligent  readers  will  come 
forward  and  discuss  it,  and  thus  it  may  be  the  means  of 
having  a  Basis  so  regulated  as  to  result  in  its  universal  adoxi- 
tion,  and  which  I  am  most  desirous  of  seeing  accomplished. 
— R.  P.  Williams,  Dublin. 


I  AGREE  with  most  of  “  D’s  ”  remarks  on  the  Dublin  Rules 
for  Judges,  but  must  take  exception  to  those  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  Bpangled  Polands.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
they  are  a  laced  breed,  and  his  own  words  are  the  greatest 
XU’oof  that  it  is  so.  He  naively  says,  “  that  the  comxfiaint  at 
every  show  now  is,  that  the  spangled  birds  are  all  becoming 
laced.”  Nothing  can  demonstrate  the  fact  stronger;  of 
course  they  become  laced,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  spotted  birds  are  selected  for  breeding 
from — it  is  natural  to  the  bre’ed.  Y'^ou  cannot  wash  the 
blackamoor  white.  “  D  ”  should  have  put  on  his  considering- 
caxi,  and  have  asked  himself  a  question — whether  it  might 
not  be  possible  that  the  fowls  were  in  the  right,  and  the 
judges  wrong  ?  He  is  quite  correct  in  his  definition  of  a 
sxiangle,  but  wrong  in  the  premises.  That  they  are  called 
spangled  is  no  proof  that  they  should  not  be  laced,  but 
rather  the  reverse,  if  precedent  goes  for  anything.  The 
original  name  of  the  Bantam  was  Spangled,  or  Sebright, 
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and  so  known,  for  very  many  years,  by  the  late  Sir  John 
Sebright,  and  a  company  of  gentlemen  amateurs,  belonging 
to  the  “  Feather  Club,”  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  its 
production,  and  the  lacing  to  the  feather  was  obtained  in  the 
tirst  instance  from  the  Spangled  Poland  in  question — a  fact 
that  may  be  easily  verifled  by  applying  to  any  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Club,  whose  meetings  Avere  held  at  the  Gray’s 
Inn  Colfee  House  (where  I  have  often  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending),  and  proving  that  the  Polands  are  not  only  a 
laced,  but  the  only  onii'innl  laced  breed  that  we  have — a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  preserving  it.  The  miscon¬ 
ception  is  not  with  tlie  amateur  and  breeder  of  Polands; 
he  knows,  from  e.^perience,  that  most  of  his  best  birds  are 
laced ;  and  if  he  can  select  a  few,  for  the  requirements  of  the 
Judge,  sufficiently  free  from  it  in  the  body,  he  still  finds 
it  in  wing  and  tail  feathers.  The  mischief  comes  from 
those  who  have  formed  their  opinion  from  the  Hamburgh 
Polands,  many  of  which  were  at  one  time  sent  over,  but 
they  will  not  bear  comparison  to  the  others  in  sii:e,  form, 
carriage,  or  constitution ;  lacing  Avith  them  is  the  excep¬ 
tion,  either  in  the  body  or  the  crest — tlie  latter  is  mostly 
white,  or  baA-iug  enlire  dark  feathers  intermixed — not  laced 
ones — hanging  down  one  side  of  the  head,  and  obstruct¬ 
ing  the  sight — in  fact,  exactly  like  the  engraving  on  the 
cover  of  Richardson’s  Poultry  Rook,  and  Avhich  ho  calls 
the  Hamburgh  fowl — evidently  alluding  to  the  Dutch  breed  ; 
they  are,  like  their  congeners,  tlie  black  AAuth  Avhite  crests, 
weakly,  and  much  liable  to  the  roup  — •  a  disease  from 
which  our  spangled  or  laced  variety  is  singularly  exempt ; 
and  I  do  hope  that  those  Avho  object  to  lacing  will  Avell 
consider  if  they  have  any  reasonable  ground  for  so  doing. 
I  conclude,  being  unwilling  to  trespass  further  on  your 
space.~B. 


ANSWERS  TO  A  QUESTION  OR  TWO. 

Ix  the  number  of  the  PoitUnj  Chronicle  for  November 
Cth,  my  friend  “Walter”  (?)  enquires  “What  birds  are 
best  adaiited  to  a  small  enclosure ;  ”  and  “  What  is  the 
rule  in  bargaining  for  birds  from  strangers,  etc.  ?  ”  I  fully 
agree  with  my  friend  in  most  of  his  remarks  relative  to 
Dliuorcas,  Malays,  Dorkings,  GaiAie,  Hamburghs,  &c.,  but 
my  experience  of  I'olauds  leads  me  to  differ  Avith  him  in 
some  slight  degree.  If  the  Gold-spangled  Hamburgh  has 
been  termed,  by  some  amateurs,  an  aviary  bird,  much  more 
has  the  noble-crested  Poland  tribe  been  considered  to  be. 
I  liave  for  some  years  kept  every  known  colour  of  this 
beautiful  variety,  such  as  Gold,  Silver,  Ruff,  Rlue,  Grey, 
Rlack-crested  Rlack,  White-crested  Rlack,  White,  &c.,  and 
have  invariably  found  them  as  hardy,  if  not  more  hardy 
than  almost  any  other  kind,  saving  the  Cochin  ;  and  as  for 
laying,  I  think  they  are  not  a  whit  behind  the  major  part  of 
the  feathered  tribe. 

Mine  generally  commence  laying  about  the  latter  end  of 
February,  and  keep  it  up  until  Avell  nigh  Novembei’,  and  as 
they  rarely  Avaut  to  sit  (though,  by-the-by,  I  have  had  two 
or  three  Poland  hens  sit  well  this  season,  In-ing  off  and  rear 
an  average  number  of  chicks,  and  prove  themselves  the  very 
best  of  mothers),  of  course,  the  quantity  of  eggs  laid 
during  the  season  amounts  to  no  despicable  number.  Dly 
Polands  have  the  full  range  of  a  large. yard,  and  a  couple 
of  acres  of  grass  laud,  and  are  by  no  means  better  sheltered 
than  other  sorts. 

I  should  recommend  my  friend  “  W.  H.,”  in  dealing  Avith 
slranr/ers  at  a  distance,  to  send  for  the  birds  he  Avishes  to 
purchase,  remitting  a  post-ofiic(A  order  on  receipt  of  t/oods. 
Rut  if  the  distant  lAarty  be  one  Avho  is  known  in  the  poultry 
world,  or  accustomed,  from  time  to  time,  to  advertise  his 
surplus  stock  in  The  CoTT.ntE  Gaudener,  then  I  think 
j  “  W.  H.”  would  not  be  wrong  in  fii-st  remitting  bis  i)OSt- 
!  office  order  for  the  birds  he  Avishes  to  purchase,  stipulating 
that  the  birds,  if  not  approved,  shall  be  returned  to  the 
seller y'/re  of  expense,  his  money,  of  course,  to  be  returned. 

This  I  have  myself  done,  and  in  this  Avay  have  I  myself 
been  fairly  dealt  Avith,  in  repeated  instances. 

On  referring  to  the  number  for  November  Cth,  I  find  my 
remarks  on  the  Polands  corroborated  by  “  One  in  tlie  Ring,” 
who  says~“  They  are,  and  have  been  proverbially,  good 
layers,  Avliich  point  is  the  greatest  desideratum  for  parties 


Avho  Avish  to  make  poultry  remunei’ative.  I  keep  a  large 
number  of  this  class  of  birds,  and  find  they  pi'oduce  quite 
above  the  average  quantity  of  eggs.” — George  Roothrv, 
Holme  Cotliuje,  Lonth. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

(We  shall  be  much  obliged  by  any  of  our  renders 
sending  us  approved  receipts  in  cookery,  bints  for  house- 
liold  management,  or  any  other  domestic  utilities,  for 
insertion  in  this  department  of  our  columns.) 

The  only  aa’.a.y  to  Pickle  S.vlmon. — Take  a  whole  fish, 
bone  it,  and  cut  it  in  pieces  (good-sized  square  ones),  place 
them  in  ajar  A\'ith  salt,  allspice,  and  Avhole  pepper;  then  tie 
a  bladder  on  the  top  to  prevent  any  water  getting  in,  put  it 
into  a  saucepan  of  boiling  w'ater,  let  it  keep  so  for  tAvo  hours, 
then  take  it  out,  and  Avhen  quite  cold,  add  as  much  cold 
vinegar  as  there  is  liquor,  and  the  salmon  Avill  be  delicious. 
—21.  W. 

Tomato  Catsup. — G.L.  C.  recommends  this  receipt,  Avhich 
Avill  be  found  excellent :  — I  quart  best  vinegar,  \  oz.  mace, 

1  oz.  cloves,  3  oz.  black  pepper,  3  oz.  Jamaica  pepper,  ^  oz. 
long  pepper,  ^  oz.  ginger,  )  oz.  mustard  seed,  2o  capsicums, 
50  tomatoes,  (i  heads  of  garlic,  I  stick  of  horseradish.  On 
the  50  tomatoes  throAv  ^  lb.  of  salt,  and  let  them  stand  three 
days.  Boil  the  above  ingredients  (except  the  tomatoes) 
half-an-hour,  then  peel  tlie  tomatoes,  and  add  them  to  it, 
boil  them  together  half-an-hour,  strain  them  through  a 
seive,  and  when  cokl  bottle  it. 

Racon  Curing. — In  answer  to  your  “  Old  Subscriber, 
Morayshire,”  I  must  state  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  tell  him 
hoAv  to  cure  bacon,  as  it  is  how  to  cook  a  potato.  Most 
persons  think  that  because  a  side  of  bacon  turns  out  good 
Aiith  one  particular  pickle,  that  another  should  do  the  same 
in  the  like  manner  ;  because  one  potato  is  good  av hen  boiled 
one  Avay,  another  should  be  equally  as  good  Avhen  boiled  in 
the  same  Avay ;  although  your  correspondent  “  S,”  in  page 
414  of  your  last  volume,  says,  that  for  thirty  years,  in  one 
family,  all  sorts  liave  been  tried  by  one  plan  of  steaming.  I 
should  like  to  knoAv  his  address,  so  as  to  send  him  some,  by 
Avhich  he  Avould  find  out  that  there  are  some  “  sorts  ”  that 
will  not  cook  by  steam.  I  have  bad  great  expeidence  in 
experimentalizing  on  hams  and  bacon,  and,  in  the  first 
place,  I  must  state  that  the  same  pickle  is  not  good  for 
hams  and  bacon,  Avith  any  kiMd  of  pig.  This  is  Avell  kiiOAvn 
to  the  large  bacon  curers  both  in  England  and  Ireland, 
and  they  act  accordingly.  I  am  noAV  residing  in  a  county 
(Yorksliire)  famous  for  its  bams,  but  it  cannot  cure  bacon  ; 
and  Avliy?  Because  the  fanner’s  Avife  aaRI  cure  both  Avith  j 
the  same  pickle  ;  and  it  is  a  common  saying  amongst  them 
that  they  never  can  cure  bams  of  tlie  pigs  fed  on  another 
farm.  In  fact,  IheAvhole  dift’erence  consists  in  the  feeding  of 
the  animal,  the  same  as  the  potato  groAvn  on  different 
soils,  or  Avheat  soAvn  in  the  south  or  north  of  Euroiie.  I 
have  been  in  some  of  our  largest  curing  houses :  I  Avill 
mention  tAvo ; — the  Russell’s,  of  Limerick,  and  there  the 
men  kiioAv,  by  expeidence  and  touch,  the  moment  the 
pig  is  cut  open,  the  quantity  of  salt  it  requires,  or  soda ; 
and  if  it  is  to  be  applied  Avhen  the  flesh  is  Avarm,  or  cold ; 
or  hoAv  long  it  should  bang  before  the  salt  is  applied. 
One  of  these  houses,  some  years  since,  sent  some  of 
the  most  experienced  curers  to  the  United  States,  to 
cure,  and  send  the  goods  over  here,  but  it  proved  a  failure; 
they  could  not  cure  fit  for  the  English  market,  although 
there,  are  plenty  in  the  States  that  cure  bacon  quite  equal  to 
the  Irish;  this  is  only  resulting  from  the  difference  in  the 
feed.-  I  have  fed  pigs  on  the  American  plan,  Avith  plenty  of 
Indian  meal,  which  CA-ery  one  Avho  has  partaken  of  American 
pork  knoAvs  produces  plenty  of  soft,  oily,  and  unpleasant 
fat.  I  have,  by  a  plan  of  pickling,  hardened  that  fat  equal 
to  the  best  Wiltshire,  but  could  never  succeed  Avith  it  Avhen 
once  pickled,  although  I  understand  some  have  succeeded  in 
doing  so,  and  sell  it  as  best  Irish  bacon.  To  give  recipes  for 
the  different  kinds  of  pickle  for  the  different  kinds  of  pigs, 
fed  in  as  many  different  m.anners  is  impossible ;  but  one 
I’ule  is  a  good  one,  but  not  often  followed, —that  is,  as  soon 
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as  yonr  pig  is  killeil,  hung  up,  and  washed,  cut  off  the  [ 
lianis,  prepare  the  sides,  and  cover  them  witli  salt  as  soon  | 
as  possible ;  let  the  hams  hang  for  three  or  four  daj’s,  or 
more  if  in  winter.  In  about  six  weeks,  I  intend  to  try  some 
experiments  on  the  carcases  of  five  pigs,  and  in  the  spring 
will  let  you  know  the  result.  1  may  as  well  mention  here, 
that  during  the  Exhibition  year  of  1851,  in  consequence  of 
my  sawdust  biscuits  being  in  the  Exhibition,!  received  a  letter 
from  the  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert  to  know  if  it  would  feed 
pigs.  At  that  time  I  liad  no  opportunity  of  trying,  but  have 
since  done,  so,  and  find  that  they  nourish  upon  it ;  but  the 
fat  has  a  flavour  of  pine-wood.  I  should  like  to  know  if  any 
of  your  readers  have  ever  tried  it,  and  what  has  been  tlie 
result.  It  may  not  be  a  fact  generally  known,  that  tlie 
tongues  of  oxen  differ  greatly  in  curing,  and  1  have  found 
the  cause  to  be,  that  when  the  animals  have  been  driven  some 
distance,  or  came  from  off  the  ship  after  a  voyage,  and  was  ; 
then  killed,  it  requires  great  care  to  cure  their  tongues,  and  l 
then,  when  boiled,  if  sweet,  they  will  be  stringy  and  hard, 
and  the  fat  yellow. — G.  W. 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  “  G.  L.  C.,”  in  last  week’s 
number,  I  enclose  a  recipe  for  making  I’eiuiy  ;  but  let  me 
first  premise,  that  the  flavour  entirely  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  fruit.  Three  years  since,  this  autumn,  I  devoted 
four  days  in  visiting  different  farm-houses,  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  to  see  how  they  made  Perry,  and  in  every  house  I 
found  the  system  vary. 

1  have  not  the  memorandum  by  me  witli  the  names  of  the 
different  Ivinds  of  I'ears ;  but  that  is  of  little  consequence, 
as  I  found  the  same  fruit  had  a  different  name  twenty  miles 
apart. 

Very  little  Perry  is  now  made  in  comparison  to  what  was 
made  half-a-century  since,  as  the  fruit  finds  a  more  ready 
sale  at  market,  and  in  most  of  the  old  farm-houses  they 
only  make  a  little  for  themselves,  because  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  do  so,  for  beer  is  now  cheaper,  and  preferred. 

To  MAKE  Perky. — Take  a  quantity  of  full-ripe,  juicy  Pears, 
without  a  bruise,  the  pips  quite  black ;  grind  them,  it  is 
immaterial  how,  in  a  malt  mill,  if  convenient,  then  press 
them  in  a  regular  screw  press  if  you  have  it,  if  not,  in  a 
strong  box  full  of  small  holes,  covered  inside  with  some  hair 
cloth,  or,  for  want  of  tb  at,  canvass ;  have  a  piece  of  wood  which 
fits  inside  as  the  top  of  the  box,  fill  the  box  with  the  ground 
pulp,  place  a  weight  on  tlie  top,  or  with  a  lever  press  it  down 
until  all  the  juice  is  extracted,  which  runs  into  a  tub  below. 
The  residuum  is  good  for  pigs,  or,  when  dried  in  an  oven 
and  broken  up  small,  for  poultry.  Thus  far,  the  results  of 
all  perry  makers  are  the  same  ;  now  for  the  difference.  Some 
allow  the  juice  thus  extracted  to  remain  tivelve  hours  in  the 
tub,  others  eighteen,  others  twenty-four,  which  difference,  I 
believe,  depends  upon  the  fruit,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
farms  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France  with  the  Grapes. 
After  having  remained  in  the  tub  sufficiently  long  to  deposit 
its  sediment,  the  juice  should  be  racked  off  into  a  clean 
cask,  by  means  of  a  funnel,  in  which  there  should  be  a 
small  hair  sieve  to  prevent  any  floating  particles  getting  in. 
The  cask  should  then  be  placed  in  a  cool,  clean  cellar  (as 
clean  and  as  free  from  smells  as  a  drawing-room),  and 
at  a  temperature  of  about  (10°.  In  addition  to  this  cask, 
there  .should  be  another  small  one  ready  to  All  up  the  ullage 
of  the  large  one  ;  the  cask  must  be  bunged-up,  and  a  spile  1 
hole  made,  in  which  place  a  spile,  or  s^jiggot.  This  must  I 
be  taken  out,  from  time  to  time,  to  see  if  fermentation  com¬ 
mences,  and  when  it  does,  the  juice  must  be  racked  off  into 
another  cl(.‘an  cask,  and  each  time  fermentation  takes  place 
to  proceed  in  the  same  way,  tilling  up  the  ullage  from  the  I 
small  cask,  which  should,  if  possible,  have  been  of  the  j 
previous  year’s  make ;  if  the  fermentation  should  continue  | 
too  long,  burn  a  match  in  the  cask  previous  to  I'acking,  or  a 
burnt  oyster  shell  will  do.  The  sediment  each  time  may  be  ! 
strained  through  a  flannel  bag,  and  the  liquor  added  to  the  j 
cask.  In  about  five  mouths  it  may  be  bottled  ;  but  should 
it  prove  cloudy,  clear  it  with  a  little  isinglass  dissolved  in  a 
little  perry ;  or,  should  the  colour  be  too  dark,  a  quart  of 
milk  and  a  quarter-of-an-ounce  of  isinglass  will  correct  it. 
Bottle,  cork,  tie,  and  cement  the  corks,  lay  them  on  their 
side,  and  in  six  weeks  they  are  fit  for  use.  For  gootl 
bottling  perry,  add  to  it,  when  fit  for  bottling,  for  every 
hogshead  of  perry,  four  gallons  of  pale  brandy  at  proof,  and 


not  less  than  twenty  pounds  of  lump-sugar  boiled  to  a 
crack,  or  the  same  weight  of  barley-sugar;  wire,  and  tie  the 
corks,  cover  with  tin  foil,  and  in  three  months  it  is  fit 
for  use.  Both  the  above  should  be  buried  in  plenty  of 
stand. 

Still  Perry. — To  each  gallon  of  Perry  add  one  pound  of 
barley -sugar,  allow  it  to  ferment,  then  cask  it;  if  it  wants  to 
ferment  again,  rack  it,  and  boil  a  small  quantity,  allow  it  to 
get  cold,  add  it  to  it,  Muth  one  gallon  of  pale  brandy  to 
every  twenty  gallons  of  perry,  one-eighth-of-an-ounce  of 
essence  of  almonds,  one-sixteenth-of-an-onnce  of  essence  of 
cloves,  half-a-pound  of  common  white  tartar,  fine  it  with 
isinglass,  let  it  settle,  and  bottle  for  use.  The  older  it  is  the 
better.  If  the  colour  is  required  brown,  like  brown  sherry, 
add  some  buint  sugar ;  or  of  a  red  colour,  like  the  French 
St.  George,  add  to  twenty  gallons  of  perry,  one  pound  of  red 
tartar,  one  pound  of  extract  of  log-wood,  twenty  pounds  of 
sugar,  half-an-ounce  of  essence  of  ginger,  one-and-a-half 
gallon  of  brandy.  Let  it  remain  twelve  months  in  cask.  As 
the  colour  of  log-wood  varies  very  much,  the  best  plan  is  to 
try  a  small  quantity  at  first. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  Pears,  a  very  excellent  marma¬ 
lade  may  be  made  with  Pears,  to  use  in  making  tartlets. 
Boil  six  good-sized  Pears  to  a  pulp,  weigh  them,  take  half 
their  iveight  of  sugar,  put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  a  very 
little  water,  boil  it,  and  skim  it  whilst  boiling;  when  boiled 
to  a  crack,  add  the  pulp  of  tlie  Pears,  give  it  a  boil,  and  add 
about  four  drqps  of  essence  of  cloves ;  when  cold,  use. — 
G.  AV. 


VEGETABLES. 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  ..  pd.  to  Is. 

,,  Red,  perdoz.  2s.  ,,  4s. 
CauliHowers,  per  doz,  2s.  ,,  4s. 

Brocoli  .  Is.  ,,  2s. 

Savoys .  . 

Greens,  per  dozen 

bunches .  2s.  ,,  3s. 

Spinach,  per  sieve. .. .  Is.  ,,  2s. 

Beans .  . 

French  Beans,  per 

half  sieve  .  . 

Scarlet  Runners  ..  Is.  6d.  ,,  3s. 


HERBS. 

Basil,  per  bunch  .... 
Marjoram,  per  bunch 
Fennel,  per  bunch  .. 
Savory,  per  bunch  ., 
Thyme,  per  bunch  . . 
Parsley,  per  bunch  .. 
Mint,  per  bunch  .... 


4d.  to  6d. 
6d.  „  9d. 

2d.  ,,  3d. 
2d.  ,,  3d. 
2d.  „  3d. 
2d.  ,,  3d. 
2d.  ,,  4d. 


GEAIN  AND  SEED. 


LONDON  MARKETS.— December  Ord. 

CO  VENT  GAEDEN. 

The  supply  of  most  articles,  both  Home  Grown  and  Foreign,  is  now 
ample  for  the  demand  ;  indeed,  prices  have  a  rather  downward  tendency, 
especially  in  Potatoes,  Cohbs,  and  Filberts,  the  holders  of  the  latter 
article  being  anxious  to  effect  sales.  Hamburgh  Grapes  are  now  done 
for  this  season  ;  Spanish  and  Portugal  scarce. 

FRUIT. 

Apples,  kitchen,  per  ! 

bushel .  23.  to  4s. 

,,  dessert  ....  4s.  ,,  ds.  I 

Peaches,  per  doz .  Ss.  ,,  8s.  | 

Nectarines,  per  doz.. .  -  l 

Plums,  per  sieve  ....  4s.  ,,  8s.  i 

Pine-apples,  per  lb. . .  43.  ,,  ds. 

Grapes,  per  lb .  is.  ,,  ds. 

Foreign  Melons,  each  2s.  ,,  43. 

Eigs .  . 

Gooseberries,  per  qt.  - — - 

Currants . . . 

Raspberries  .  . 

Strawberries, perpottle  - 

Oranges,  per  100  ... .  4s.  ,,  lOs. 

Lemons  .  ds.  ,,  I'is. 

Almonds,  per  lb .  2s.  ,,  — 

Nuts,  Filberts,  per 

100  lbs .  50s.  ,,  dOs. 

,,  Cobs,  ditto  ..  dOs.  ,,  /Os. 

,,  Barcelona,  per 

bushel .  203.  ,,  22s. 

Nuts,  Brazil,  per 

bushel .  12s.  ,,  14s. 

Walnuts,  per  1000  ..  93.  ,,  I2s. 

Chestnuts  .  . . . 


Peas,  per  bushel  ....  Ss.  ,,  5s. 
Carrots,  per  bunch  . .  4d.  ,,  dd. 

Parsnips,  per  doz.. .. .  dd.  ,,  9d. 

Beet,  per  doz . Is.  ,,  la.  dd. 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.  . .  3s.  ,,  ds. 

Turnips,  per  bunch  . .  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Onions,  young,  per 

bunch .  Id.  ,,  2d. 

Leeks,  per  bunch  ... .  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Garlic,  per  lb .  dd.  ,,  8d. 

Shallots,  per  lb .  4d.  ,,  dd. 

Horseradish,  per 

bundle .  Is.  dd.  ,,  2s.  dd. 

Lettuce,  Cos,  per 

score  .  dd.  ,,  Is.  dd. 

,,  Cabbage....  dd.  ,,  8d. 
Endive,  per  score  ..Is.  ,,  Is.  dd. 
Celery,  per  bunch. .. .  sd.  ,,  Is. 
Radishes,  Turnip,  per 
dozen  bunches  ..Is.  ,,  Is.  dd. 
Water  Cresses,  per 

dozen  bunches  ....  dd.  ,,  9d. 
Small  Salad,  per 

punnet .  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Artichokes,  each  ....  3d.  ,,  dd. 

Asparagus,  perbundlc  - 

Sea-kale,  per  punnet  - - 

Rhubarb,  per  bundle 
Cucumbers,  each  ... .  3d.  ,,  Sd. 

Vegetable  Marrow, 

per  dozen  .  dd.  ,,  Is. 

Tomatoes,  per  punnet  Is.  ,,  2s.  dd. 

Mushrooms,  perpottle  Is.  dd.  ,,  2s. 


Friday,  Nov.  30. — The  attendance  this  morning  at  market  is  limited. 
Since  Monday  there  have  been  moderate  arrivals.  Wheat  attr,icts  limited 
attention,  and  the  sales  of  Foreign  this  week  are  few.  The  English  left 
over  from  Monday  was  all  sold  at  that  day’s  rates.  Barley  quiet.  The 
dealers  buy  Oats  with  great  caution,  and  prices  are  against  the  seller,  j 
All  other  Groin  finds  a  quiet  retail  trade  at  a  stead.v  currency,  Flour 
quite  as  dear, 
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WHEAT, 


Kent  and  Essex,  red, 

per  ^r.. . .  83s,  to  85s, 

Ditto,  white  .  82s.  ,,  93s. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk. .  /Ss.  ,,  80s. 

Dantzic  .  93s.  ,,  90s. 

Ewostock .  81s.  ,,  92s. 

Odessa  .  78s.  ,,  /Os. 

American  .  92a.  ,,  96s. 

BAREEV. 

Malting . 4.5s.  to  49s. 

Grinding  and  Distil¬ 
ling  .  4ls.  ,,  43s. 

Chevalier  .  463.  ,,  49s. 

OATS. 

Scotch,  feed  .  343.  to  sOs. 

English  .  20s.  ,,  27s.  ; 

Irish  .  3ns.  ,,  32s.  | 

Dutch  Broo  .  29s.  ,,  SOs, 

Danish  .  30s.  ,,  32s, 

Russian .  SOs,  ,,  29s, 

BEANS. 

Harrow  .  523.  to  5Gs 

Pigeon  .  64s.  ,,  SOs 

Tick .  50s.  ,,  52s 


PEAS. 


Rolling,  per  qr . 

53s. 

to  sCs. 

Coinmou . 

43s. 

„  45s. 

Grey . 

48s. 

,,  50s. 

Maple . 

483. 

,,  503. 

SKFDS. 

Turnip,  Wliite,  per 

bushel . 

Swede . 

Rape  . 

84s. 

,,  8Gs. 

Linseed,  sowing,  qr. . 

80s. 

„  84s. 

,,  crushing  .. 

70s. 

„  72s. 

Clovcr,Engli3h,redcwt  COs. 

,,  68s. 

,,  Foreign  do. 

52s. 

„  57s. 

,,  White . 

OSs. 

„  738. 

Trefoil . . 

28s. 

,,  32s. 

Rye,  perqr . 

52s, 

,,  54s. 

Tares  . 

403. 

„  52s. 

Winter,  bushel .... 

85. 

9a. 

Canary,  per  qr . 

fils. 

*>  7^^* 

Hemp . 

54a. 

„  578. 

I  Linseed  Cake,  per 

ton .  /^ll  to  a€''12  10s. 

j  Rape  Cake  ..  a£‘0  10s.  ,,  i60  15s. 
!  Indian  Corn .  47s.  ,,  50s 


HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  Friday,  Nov.  30.— During  the  past  week  there 
has  been  a  fair  demand  for  choice  and  middling  finalities,  and  coloury 
samples  fully  maintain  their  value.  The  large  proportion  of  brown  and 
inferior  samples  on  the  market  remain  without  much  inquiry,  and  where 
sales  are  effected,  a  considerable  decline  from  late  prices  is  submitted  to. 
Mid.  and  East  Kents,  OSs.  90a.  to  112s.  ;  Weald  of  Kents,  50s.  8O3.  to 
9O3. ;  Sussex  Pockets,  50s.  70s.  to  843. 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Clover,  1st  cut  per 

load .  11  Os.  to  140s. 

Ditto,  2nd  cut  ....  903.  ,,  130s. 

Meadow  Hay .  903.  ,,  130s. 


Rowan  . 

.  80s. 

,,  903 

Straw,  flail . 

.  30s. 

,,  3G3 

Ditto,  machine  . . . 

.  28s. 

„  30S, 

POTATO, 

Southwark  Waterside. — Nov.  20. — The  arrivals  coastwise  have 
been  limited,  but  by  rail  unremitting;  and  as  the  great  proportion  of 
Regents  have  proved  out  of  condition,  the  buyers  have  been  reluctant  to 
purchase,  and  the  pressure  on  the  market  has,  in  consequence,  been  very 
great;  as  such  goods  cannot  be  stored  with  safety,  they  must  be  sold,  and 
under  great  disadvantages.  Orkney  Reds  and  Cups,  on  the  contrary, 
have  arrived  sound,  and  are  in  request  at  improved  prices ;  they  will,  no 
doubt,  take  the  lead  until  Regents  reach  this  market  in  better  condition. 
Kent  and  Essex  Regents,  90s.  to  100s.;  ditto  Shaws,  80s.  to  Os.;  York 
Regents,  100s.  to  105s.;  Lincolnshire  Regents,  9O3.  to  95s.  ;  Wisheach 
and  Cambridge  Regents,  90s.  to  953. ;  Bedford  Regents,  100s.  to  Os. ; 
ditto  Shaws,  85s.  to  Os.  ;  Norfolk  Regents,  90s.  to  Os. ;  ditto  Whites, 
Os. ;  Scotch  Regents  (East  Lothian),  80s.  to  85s.  ;  ditto  (Red  Mould), 
9O3.  to  lOOs.;  ditto  (Perth  and  Fife),  75s.  to  80s.;  ditto  (North 
Country),  75s. ;  Orkney  Reds  (East  Lothian,  nominal),  90s.  to  95s. ; 
ditto  ditto  (Red  Mould,  nominal),  lOOs.;  Scotch  Cups  (Perth  and  Fife, 
nominal),  85s.  to  QOs.  ;  ditto  (North  Country,  nominal),  80s.  to  Os.  ; 
Irish  Kemps  and  Clusters,  803.  to  Os. ;  ditto  White  Rocks,  Os. ;  ditto 
common  Whites,  Os.  per  ton. 


MEAT. 

Beef,  inferior,  per  I  Mutton,  middling  3s.  lOd.  to  4s.  4d‘ 

8 lbs .  33.  4d.  to  3s.  8d.  '  Do.  prime  ....4s.0d.  to  4s.  lOd' 

Do.  middling .  33.  lOd.  to  4s.  Veal  .  3s.  lOd.  to  4s.  lod* 

Do.  prime  ....  4s.  2d.  to  4s.  4d.  Pork,  large .  3s.  8d.  to  48" 

Mutton,  inferior  3s.  4d,  to  38.  8d.  i  Ditto,  small....  4s.  4d.  to  5s.  4d' 


POULTRY. 

There  has  been  little  variation  during  the  past  week.  The  diminislied 
supply  of  Partridges  tell  of  the  time  of  year,  and  the  wildness  of  the 


birds. 

Large  Fowls. .  5s.  to  5s.  Cd.  each. 
Smaller  do.  ..  3s.  Gd.  to  4s. 

Chicken . 23.  to  23.  Od. 

Geese  .  Os.  to  73* 

Pheasants  . .  2s.  Gd.  to  3s. 

Partridges  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  Od. 

Grouse  .  2s.  to  2s.  Gd. 

Hares . 2s.  Od.  to  3e« 


Teal  .  lOd.  to  Is.  each 

Wild  Duck .  2s.  Od.  „ 

Woodcock  ....  3s.  to  3s.  3d.  ,, 

Snipe  ....  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  Od.  ,, 

Pigeons  .  8d.  to  Qd.  „ 

Larks,  per  doz .  Is.  ,, 

Rabbits  ..  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  5d.  ,, 

Wild  do . lOd.  to  Is.  ,, 


PROVISIONS. 


BUTTER.- 

-Cwt. 

Dorset,  fine  . 

104s. 

to 

108s. 

Do.  middling . 

90s. 

96s. 

Fresh,  per  doz.  lbs. 

12s. 

13a. 

Friesland  . 

108s. 

U2s. 

Kiel . 

94s. 

988. 

Caflow  . 

1023. 

lOfis. 

Waterford . 

988. 

1023. 

Cork . 

988. 

102s. 

Limerick . 

lOOs. 

102s. 

Sligo  . 

94s. 

102s. 

BACON.- 

■Cwt. 

Wiltshire,  dried  .. 

808. 

to 

843. 

Waterfortj . 

748. 

)> 

76s. 

CHEESE.— Cwt. 


Cheshire,  fine  .. 

to 

pns. 

Gloucestershire, 

dble.  70s. 

7O3. 

Ditto,  single  . . . . 

ft 

74s. 

Somerset . 

7  (is. 

Wilts,  loaf . 

if 

788. 

Ditto,  double. . . . 

78j4, 

Ditto,  thin . 

64s. 

Ditto,  pines  . . . . 

tf 

— 

Berkeley,  thin  . , 

Ofis. 

HAMS 

. — Cwt. 

York,  new . 

to 

pOs. 

Westmoreland  . . 

sfis. 

Irish . 

843. 

BREAD. 

The  price  of  Bread  in  the  City  and  at  the  West  End  is  still  maintained 
at  lOd.  to  II Ad,  the  4lh.loaf,  but  in  other  places  the  bakers  are  selling 
the  best  bread  at  9-id.  while  in  the  cheap  neighbourhoods  they  profe-ss 
to  sell  at  8id. 


WOOL. 

Down  Tegs  ....  Is.  23.  to  Is.  3d.  j  Kent  fleeces  ..  Is.  Id.  ,,  Is.  2d. 
Ditto  Tegs  and  ,  Leicester  fleeces. .. .  Is.  ,,  Is.  Ijd. 

Ewes  .  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  2d.  ]  Long,  he.Tvy  do .  lid.  to  Is. 

Half-bred  Hog-  |  Combing  skins  ..  lOid.  to  Is.  Id. 

gets  .  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  3Ad.  ;  Flannel  wool . .  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  2Ad. 

Do.  Wethers .  is.  to  is.  2d.  i  Blanket  wool .  Cd.  to  lid. 


BARK, 

English  Bark,  per  load  of  45  cwt.,  141.  Itls.  to  IG/.  ;  Mimosa,  01.  to 
M.  Os.;  and  Valouia.  12/.  Ills,  to  l/l.  10s,  per  ton. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  he  addressed  “  To  the  Editor  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  20,  Paternoster  Row,  London.” 

Fernery  Fountain  (V.  V.).-- A  cistern  elevated  high  above  the 
ajutage,  or  pipe’s  mouth,  whence  the  water  issues,  and  communicating 
with  it,  is  the  fundamental  requisite.  The  time  a  fountain  will  continue 
to  play  is  regulated  solely  by  the  size  of  the  supply  cistern,  and  of  the 
orifice  of  the  ajutage.  This  orifice  ought  not  to  be  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  supplying  it  with  water.  The  height  to  which 
the  water  is  thrown  depends  upon  the  height  of  the  supply  cistern  above 
the  ajutage.  They  are  of  the  easiest  construction,  and  it  is  a  simple 
matter  of  calculation  in  how  long  a  time  an  orifice  of  a  given  diameter 
will  allow  the  water  to  escape  through  it  from  a  cistern  of  a  given  size, 
elevated  a  given  number  of  feet  above  that  orifice.  We  believe  portable 
fountains  may  he  purchased  at  the  Oxford  Street  Bazaar,  on  the  base¬ 
ment  where  birds  arc  sold.  Have  you  a  few  perfect  fronds  to  spare  to 
complete  a  herbarium  of  British  Ferns  ? 

Fumigating  (A.  B,  C).  There  is  nothing  novel  in  your  proposed 
plan.  It  has  been  practised  many  times  successfully. 

“  Wanderings  after  the  Suitable.” — We  have  had  a  letter  sent 
to  us  for  W.  H.,  the  writer  of  the  article  so  designated.  We  will  forward 
it  to  him  if  he  will  send  us  his  present  address. 

Pear  and  Peach  Trees  Unfruitful  (IF.  Howard)  — As  these 
are  vigorous,  and  “  make  pretty  good  shoots,”  they  do  not  require 
manure.  The  probability  is  they  require  root-pruning.  If  they  have 
blossom -buds  upon  them  leave  them  alone.  Lime  and  soot  will  be  a 
good  dressing  for  your  mossy  wall. 

Auriculas,  &c.  (An  Amateur  Suhscriher).— For  obvious  reasons,  we 
never  recommend  individual  tradesmen .  Write  to  any  florist  that  advertizes 
in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  and  he  will  send  you  the  price  of  Auriculas, 
or  any  other  florists’  flowers.  We  are  not  aware  of  a  Florist’s  Pocket 
Book  containing  the  information  such  as  you  find  in  Johnson’s  Garden 
Almanack;  no  doubt  such  a  book  would  be  useful.  There  are  many 
London  nurserymen  that  keoji  general  assortments  of  hardy  herbaceous 
j  plants  (Dodecatheon’s  amongst  them),  such  should  advertize  in  our 
.  columns.  We  know  a  gentleman  that  has  a  small  collection  of  Auriculas 
'  to  dispose  of,  at  a  moderate  price ;  send  your  address,  and  we  will  forward 
it  to  him.  Thick  leaves,  such  as  you  have  sent  to  be  named,  should  he 
I  put  into  a  thin  tin  box,  separate  from  the  paper  containing  the  request 
I  for  their  names.  The  leaves,  when  sent  in  the  letter,  are  crushed  at  the 
j  post-ofiice  by  stamping,  and  then  give  out  their  juice,  which  so  stains  the 
I  paper  as  often  to  obliterate  the  writing.  It  w'as  so  with  the  one  you  sent. 
As  far  as  we  can  make  it  out  in  its  crushed  state,  we  think  it  is  the 
Velthimia  viridifolia,  a  large  bulb,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
other  is,  probably,  the  Ficus  repens,  or  F.  stipulata,  an  evergreen  trailer, 
from  China,  useful  for  covering  blank  walls  in  greenhouses ;  otherwise, 
uninteresting. 

Neck-ring  of  Rouen  Ducks  (A  Subscriber). — Rouen  Ducks  should 
he  the  exact  copy  of  Wild  Ducks,  only  larger.  The  drake  should,  there¬ 
fore,  have  the  white  neck-ring,  and  the  duck  should  not. 

Breast  of  Grouse  and  Partridge  Cocuin-Ciiina  Cock  (Selhn). 
— We  believe  it  is  accepted  as  a  rule,  that  in  pens  of  Grouse  and  Par¬ 
tridge  Cochin  fowls  the  cocks  should  have  black  breasts.  All  our  be.st 
judges  act  on  that.  We  fully  admit  the  difficulty  of  breeding  them,  and 
there  is  just  the  same  in  every  other  class  where  perfection  is  sought ; 
hut  the  Rev.  G.  Hodson,  Mr.  Punchard,  and  others,  have  proved  it  may 
be  done.  Cochins  are  birds  of  feather,  the  standard  is  well  understood, 
and  it  is  not  arbitrary  if  judges  seek  to  encourage  the  best  birds  by  award¬ 
ing  prizes  to  them.  It  would  be  so  if  any  gentlemen,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  office,  withheld  rewards  because  no  pen  was  perfect.  Their  duti?  is 
to  distinguish  the  best  among  those  exhibited,  and  wc  have  little  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying,  they  will  always  seek  black-breasted  cocks  in  these  classes, 
in  preference  to  those  that  are  mottled.  The  chicken  bred  from  the 
latter  are  prone  to  have  a  yellow  tinge  on  their  feathers. 


London  :  Printed  by  Hugh  Barclay,  Winchester  High-street,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar ;  and  Published  for  the  Proprietors 
at  The  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  No.  20,  Paternoster  Row,  in 
the  Parish  of  Christ  Church,  City  of  London. — December  4,  1855. 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week.— At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twcnty-eight  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  46.2°,  and  34.2°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  6l°,  occurred  on  the  13th,  in  1842 :  and  the  lowest  cold  7° 
on  the  l6th,  in  ’.353.  During  the  period  113  days  were  fine,  and  on  83  rain  fell.  ‘  '  ’ 
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;  ou  the  3rd  inst.,  when  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
i  Ptivers. 

The  Rev.  E.  II.  Kittoe  e.xliibited  some  very  fine 
specimens  of  Marie  Louise  Pears,  grown  against  an  east 
wall  at  Chadwell,  near  Grays.  They  were  large,  and  of 
e.\.cellent  flavour,  perfectly  sound,  and  had  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  keeping  till  a  very  late  period. 

Mr.  Rivers  produced  specimens  of  a  number  of  the 
new  Belgian  Pears,  among  which  the  most  remarkable 
were  Marechal  cle  la  Oour,  a  seedling  of  Van  Mon’s,  and 
of  excellent  flavour  ;  JLouveau  Poiteau,  large  and  hand¬ 
some,  but  rather  coarse  in  the  flesh,  though  of  good 
'  flavour ;  GatinJ:a,  melting  and  sugary ;  Beurre  cle 
I  Launaij,  flesh  melting,  brisk,  sweet,  and  juicy;  and 
;  several  others  which  were  of  no  particular  merit.  But 
i  the  best  of  the  whole  collection  was  one  of  our  own 
1  native  varieties,  raised  by  Williams,  of  Pitmaston,  and 
:  called  Late  OanseVs.  In  appearance  it  is  very  much 
;  like  the  old  Gansel's  Bergamot,  and,  if  possible,  even 
•  richer  in  flavour ;  the  flesh  is  quite  melting  and  juicy, 

I  with  a  full  and  remarkably  luscious  flavour,  and  a  fine 
,  aroma.  The  tree  is  a  strong  grower,  with  a  timber-trec- 
!  like  habit,  very  hardy,  and  a  great  bearer.  Would  that 
'  we  had  many  such. 

'  Mr.  Lane,  of  Berkhampstead,  brought  several  speci¬ 
mens  of  Pears,  and  also*of  seedling  Apples.  The  Pears 
were  Doyenne  Boussoiich,  a  new  Belgian  variety,  which 
was  found  to  be  coarse-fleshed  and  without  flavour ; 
some  excellent  examples  of  that  delicious  variety,  the 
Seokle,  in  good  preservation  for  so  late  in  the  season ; 
Beurre  lloUn,  a  variety  with  which  we  are  unacquainted, 
but  of  very  excellent  quality;  and  Beurre  Supreme, 
also  a  very  richly-flavoured  sort,  highly  deserving  of 
j  cultivation,  d’he  seedling  Apples  were  of  little  merit, 
j  except  one  which  appeared  to  have  been  raised  from 
I  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  and  which  preserved,  to  a  great 
!  extent,  the  character  of  that  variety. 

!  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members: — 

j  Rev.  C.  C.  Beaty  Pownall,  Milton  Earnest,  Bed¬ 
fordshire. 

Mr.  IiicHAED  Smith,  Worcester. 

I 

It  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  no  Meeting  in 
I  January;  but  that  an  Extraordinary  Meeting  shall  bo 
I  hold  ou  the  first  Monday  in  February. 


Afteii  Cedo  jiulli,  the  next  best  white  one  for  the 
o])en  air,  out  of  my  collection,  is  La  Gjtana  (pronounced 
Shilana,  and  the  Spanish  name  for  Gipsey).  Gitana,  or 
Gipsey,  is  a  light  blush  flower,  which  comes  late  out-of- 
doors,  and  only  second  rale,  fja  Sultano  is  the  next 
degree  of  white,  and  much  about  the  same  merit  as 
the  last. 

Beaute  Toulousaine  is  nearly  a  French-white,  a 
dwarf,  free  bloomer,  and  stands  all  weatheis  to  the  last. 

La  Flvnce'e  ('J’he  Bride)  is  a  clear,  small,  pure  white 
flower,  which  is  the  best  we  have  for  an  edging,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  dwarfest.  It  is  also  a  rigid  upright  grower; 
just  the  thing  for  an  outside  plant  or  row  in  a  bed,  but 
having  Argentum  in  this  style,  it  is  not  worth  while 
growing  La  Fiancee  in  a  pot.  I,et  me  remark,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  that  having  the  Dahlia  experience  before  us,  we 
ought  to  be  careful  not  to  lose  a  good  bedding  Porapone 
from  the  beginning,  although  it  may  not  be  worth  a 
pot,  or  pot  culture.  Let  us  also  keep  the  best  of  such 
kinds  in  every  shade  of  colour.  Had  the  like  been 
done  for  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  with  bedding  ! 
Dahlias,  I  am  quite  certain  we  might  now  have  thirty  or  | 
forty  kinds,  just  as  good  as  Zelindu,  without  the  smallest  I 
inconvenience  to  the  florist.  There  are  several  other 
light  kinds,  which  I  pass  over,  till  I  have  au  opportunity  ! 
to  prove  them  under  my  own  eye,  from  beginning  to 
end. 

As  black  is  the  strongest  contrast  to  white,  I  shall 
take  the  dark-coloured  ones  next;  of  them,  Daphxis,  or- 
Daphne,  is  the  best;  it  is  that  kind  of  dark  red  called 
carmine;  for  a  pot,  or  bed,  or  for  cut-flowers,  for  dwarf- 
ness,  and  upright,  rigid  style  of  growth,  and  for  en¬ 
during  frost  and  all  weathers,  none  is  better  than 
Dnphnis — of  the  darks.  If  cuttings  of  it  are  put  it  ou 

Midsummer-day,  in  a  shaded  place  out-of-doors,  but  no 
covering  of  glass,  or  anything,  the  plants  will  make  the 
best  edging  in  the  world  to  a  bed  of  light  shades  of 
them.  When  I  come  to  learn  the  bedding  properties  of 
all  the  best  Pom  pones,  and  1  am  master  of  the  subject 
from  actual  experiments  with  my  own  fingers,  I  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  point  out  such-and-such  arrangements 
as  will  enable  the  prettiest  flower-beds  of  them  that  ever 
were  seen  or  thought  of,  and  The  Cottage  Gahdenek 
is  a  capital  book  to  keep  my  notes  together. 

Elise  Mieeiez  is  the  next  best;  it  is  darker  and 
larger  than  Daphne,  but  there  is  not  much  difference  in 
their  heights,  so  that  in  a  row  you  might  iflant  them 
alternately. 

Lais,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the  tallest  of  the 
race,  and  darker  than  the  two  last  ones;  it  is  of  the 
Ariemoue-flowcred  section,  but  not  with  the  bull’s-eye ; 
it  is  only  lit  for  the  centre  of  a  bed,  and  for  cut-flowers. 

It  stands  all  weathers,  and  holds  on  a  very  long  time  in 
bloom,  but  how  long  I  cannot  say,  as  mine  are  still 
(December  5th)  in  their  prime. 

Athofos,  a  reddish  crimson,  or  rather  purple,  has  the 
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bwU's-eye,  certainly,  but  it  is  a  shade  lighter  than  Lais, 
and  not  ffuite  so  tall,  therefore,  in  a  dark  group,  it 
would  stand  between  Lais  and  Elise  Miellez,  with 
Daj)line  on  the  outside ;  but  mind  me,  1  do  not  say  that 
such  a  group  should  ever  be  made  ;  I  name  it  only  to 
show  the  relative  “  heights  and  colours,”  one  of  the 
])rincipal  foundations  in  arranging  a  llower-garden.  As 
we  have  so  many  light  and  so  few  dark  kinds,  we 
cannot  yet  atford  to  give  up  Lais  or  Atroi^os. 

The  next  shade  is  between  violet  and  rosy-purple — a 
plum  colour — the  best  of  that  colour,  and  one  of  the 
best  pot  plants  we  have  is  Requiqde.  It  was  in  the  prize 
collections  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  The  name  is  that  of  a  French  clown,  and 
should  he  pronounced  Fiikdlee,  with  a  strong  accent  on 
the  a.  No  one  who  likes  them  ought  to  be  without 
Requiqui  another  year. 

Helene  is  next  to  it,  which  would  be  only  a  second- 
rate  kind  were  it  not  for  the  colour,  whi(?li  is  very  scarce 
and  peculiar. 

We  now  come  to  the  rosy  tints;  of  these,  Pouledetto 
is  the  best  of  all  my  stock;  but  Mr.  Salter,  of  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  has  several  kinds  of  this 
tint,  which  may  turn  out  better  than  my  choice  ;  still, 
having  only  spent  but  one  day  with  Mr.  Salter,  and  liad 
to  look  over,  examine,  and  compare  some  hundreds  of 
plants  and  kinds,  I  must  hold  back  my  hasty  opinion 
on  his  rose  tints,  and  give  only  mj'  own  ripened  judgment 
for  this  season.  Yet,  I  must  thus  publicly  express  ray 
obligation  to  Mr.  Salter,  whom  I  bad  never  seen  before, 
for  allowing  me  to  turn  over  or  pull  about  his  plants  in 
any  way  I  choose.  He  laid  the  first  train  for  origi¬ 
nating  the  race  from  the  “  Chusau  Daisy,”  which,  as  a 
F.H  S.,  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  to  Paris,  and 
hence  to  the  South  of  France  florists,  with  whom  the 
double  ones  appeared  after  the  first  or  second  batch.  I 
should  think  Mr.  Salter  is  the  largest  grower  of  all  the 
tribe  in  Europe,  and  he  leaves  every  one  of  them  out- 
ofdoors  all  the  winte]',  without  any  protection,  but  then 
the  plants  were  growing  in  the  free  soil  all  the  season, 
and  he  agrees  with  me,  that  it  is  folly  ever  to  put  one  of 
the  Pompones  in  a  pot  till  it  is  in  full  bloom,  and  fit  for 
the  bed,  or  the  drawing-room. 

I  have  many  kind  neighbours  here,  who  have  assisted 
my  experiments  materially,  by  allowing  me  to  see  how 
the  plants  would  stand  the  greenhouse,  the  conservatory, 
‘the  lobby  and  front  hall,  the  flower-beds,  and  the 
vases,  after  they  Avere  lifted  from  the  ground  in  full 
bloom.  In  every  one  of  these  experiments  we  were 
successful  to  a  degree  which,  sometimes,  astonished  the 
experimenter  himself.  But  to  our  rose  tints. 

PoNDELETTO  is  a  very  strong,  stiff  grower,  and  also  a 
dwarf  kind;  comes  in  about  the  middle  of  their  season, 
i  and  improves  with  age,  until,  at  last,  it  is  really  a  nice 
1  thing.  It  was  one  of  the  ])rize  (lowers  of  1854,  in 
\  Regent  Street;  cuttings  of  it,  in  June,  would  make  nice 
'  little  plants,  ten  inches  or  a  foot  high,  for  ornamental 
stands  and  glasses  in  the  drawing-room. 

I  had  six  plants  there,  five  inches  apart,  in  bloom,  on 
the  raantlepiece,  in  little  stands,  with  no  more  capacity 
than  a  wine-glass,  and  with  no  drainage  at  the  bottom, 
and  you  never  saw  such  interesting  pigmies  in  your  life  ; 
but  so  full  of  bloom — the  kind  was  Hendersonii. 
Twelve  cuttings  were  put  in  a  GO-pot,  about  the  middle 
of  July,  in  nearly  pure  sand ;  the  hall  was  afterwards 
turned  out  on  a  wall  border  entire,  and  in  October, 
when  they  were  in  bloom,  the  ball  had  to  be  shaken  to 
get  the  plants  separated  ;  and  yet  they  flowered,  as  I 
have  told,  without  drooping  a  leaf,  and  so  would 
Daphne,  Pondeletto,  Drine  Drine,  Antiimmini,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  all  the  dwarfer  kinds,  for  all  these,  and  many 
more,  are  not  nearly  so  tall  as  Hendersonii. 

Perle  DU  Prado  is  a  lovely  pot-flower  of  this  tint,  or 
a  rosy-peach  colour,  which  I  saw  with  Mr.  Salter,  for 


the  first  time;  and  Trophee  is  the  best  rose-coloured 
kind  I  have  ever  seen.  It  was  “  let  out”  only  last  May, 
at  5s.,  by  Mr.  Salter. 

The  next  tint  would  bring  us  nearly  to  crimson,  or 
scarlet,  and  one  called  Brilli.\nt,  a  famous  flower, 
comes  the  nearest  of  them  to  that;  as  it  is,  it  comes  up 
to  a  first-rate  flower,  but  I  only  saw  it  willi  jMr.  Salter. 
I  must  here  put  oft'  the  rest  of  the  fancy  shades  for 
another  season,  for  want  of  more  experience,  and  turn 
to  the  yellow's,  where  the  magic  force  of  Pompones  breaks 
in  upon  us  like  a  new  idea.  Talk  of  yellow  Calceolarias 
for  flow'er-beds;  wh}',  they  are  as  shadow’s  to  a  real 
thing  in  the  comparison!  You  might  plant  a  bed  of 
yellow'  Pompones  as  long  as  you  could  see,  and  never 
see  a  leaf  in  the  bed  the  wdiole  time  they  were  iuflow'er. 
For  a  bed  of  one  tint,  I  think  Drine  Drine  must  carry 
the  palm,  all  qualities  considered ;  but  Barrol,  La 
Vogue,  and  Sackasiento  come  in  strong  opposition  to 
it;  and  Solfaterre,  though  a  thin  flow'er,  keeps  a  pure, 
delicate  canary-yellow  tint  through  all  weathers;  but 
when  w'e  come  to  plant  a  bed  of  yellows  in  shades  and 
heights,  each  of  them  will  fall  into  a  separate  line  or 
circle,  and  not  one  of  them,  I  think,  would  then  do  in 
place  of  another;  but  of  that  I  am  not  quite  certain. 
Drine  Drine  should  be  pronounced  as  if  written  Dnj'ii 
Drean,  or  very  nearly  so,  w’ith  a  strong  accent  on  the  y. 
This  name  has  puzzled  French  and  English  alike.  It 
is  the  name  of  a  German  national  song,  “  a  jolly  song,” 
and  it  should  be  written  Drin  Drin,  instead  of  Drine 
Drine,  as  we  have  hitherto  been  doing.  It  has  sup¬ 
planted  Sacramento  at  the  show  in  Regent-street  this 
season,  and  nothing  could  be  finer  than  it  has  been  with 
me  out-of-doors  to  this  very  day,  except,  perhaps.  La 
Voyue  (The  Fashion).  This,  also,  is  a  most  lovely  bed¬ 
ding  plant — no  amount  of  rain,  hail,  or  wind,  nor  seven 
degrees  of  frost  hurt  it  in  the  least,  nor  hardly  any  of 
my  stock,  except  Hendersonii,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
more  delicate  white  kinds. 

La  Vogue  is  a  pyramidal  grower,  branching  from  the 
bottom,  and  so  flowering  all  the  way  up  to  the  top  ;  the 
flower  is  large,  reddish-yellow,  and  brown  tips  to  the 
last,  out-of-doevs ;  but  at  a  short  distance  it  looks  one 
mass  of  reddish-yellow,  while  Drin  Drin  is  as  clear  and 
soft,  velvety-like,  as  the  flower  of  an  Alamanda.  Berrol 
and  Bernard  I  only  saw  at  Mr.  Salter’s. 

Fenella  is  a  clear  yellow,  but  of  a  diflerent  shade. 
It  is  a  capital  thing  in  a  bed,  and  is  very  distinct  from  all 
the  other  yellows  in  the  open  air  by  its  own  peculiar 
shade  of  yellow.  \"ou  might  mistake  several  kinds  of 
yellow,  the  one  for  the  othe.,  in  a  bed,  but  no  one  could 
mistake  Fenella  for  any  other  Porapone.  In-doors,  how¬ 
ever,  it  blackens,  and  is  only  a  second-rate  flower.  It  is 
the  only  yellow  one  which  is  fringed. 

There  is  a  large  white  kind,  with  fringed  petals;  a 
first-class  flower,  called  jMarabout,  and  if  it  will  stand 
the  weather,  it  will  make  the  best  white  centre  for  a 
bed.  Plume  d’or  (The  Golden  Feather)  is  a  very  fine, 
dwarf  plant,  with  bright  golden-yellow  flowers,  and  fit 
for  edgings,  and  Totson  d’or  (Golden  Fleece)  is  the  late.st 
of  all  the  Pompones  ;  a  very  dwarf,  still  plant,  which 
might  very  easily  be  had  in  perfection,  in-doors,  about 
the  middle  of  January.  I  have  perfect  gems  of  it  from 
cuttings  struck  last  July,  now  full  of  blossom  buds, 
which  want  more  heat  to  open  them  ;  and  my  old  jdants 
came  in  but  the  other  day,  with  hard  eyes,  and  no  great 
show;  therefore,  Tols’Oh  d'or  is  not  fit  for  beds  in  the 
face  of  so  many  yellows,  but  it  is  a  valuable  house-plant 
for  its  lateness. 

In  the  next  shade  of  brownish-yellow,  Jonas  is  one 
of  the  best  I  have,  but  T  fear  my  plant  is  not  true  ;  but 
Colibre  is  an  exquisite  out-of-doors,  and  very  late;  as 
the  buds  begin  to  open  they  are  crimson.  They  open 
of  a  reddish-yellow,  tipped  with  purple,  but  the  yellow 
and  purple  change  much  lighter  before  the  flowe^. 
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begins  to  fade ;  it  is  the  most  peeuliai’ and  changeable 
of  all  my  sorts. 

My  alphabetical  list  of  the  best  and  seooiubbest  sorts 
is  only  waiting  for  two  or  three  kinds  to  be  proved. 

]).  Bf,.\ton. 


j  Stoke  Newtegton  CHRYs.\NTHE.Aiu>r  Society’s  Ex- 
[  HTBTiON  was  held  on  the  l±th  nit.  The  l.s’t  Prize 
\  for  si.x  distinct  v'arieties  of  Pompoues,  cultivated  in 
i  eight-inch  pots,  and  on  single  stems,  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
j  Wetherill,  for  La  Sultana,  La  Gilani,  Bob,  Drine  Urine, 
;  Riquiqui,  Cedo  Nulli.  'Unci  Prize,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  ].ia 
I  Vogue,  Cedo  Nulli,  Drine  Drine,  La  Gitaui,  Comte 
'  Archille  d’Atcheler,  Madame  de  Vatry.  '?,rd  Prize, 
j  l\lr.  Scrooby,  Bob,  iModele,  Crostignac,  Bijou  d’Horti- 
I  culture,  Helene.  Mr.  James,  the  treasurer,  was  the 
only  exhibitor  of  large-flowering  plants.  His  specimens 
were  Pilot,  Christine,  Chevalier,  Dowager,  Madame 
Bucharet,  Annie  Salter,  Defiance.  Cut  flowers,  of  four 
hundred  and  seventy-four  blooms  were  staged,  in  col¬ 
lections  of  six,  twelve,  and  twenty-four.  Mr.  Oubridge 
was  first,  with  Themis,  Duke,  Aladame.Gordereau,  King, 
Aregida,  Nonpareil,  Pio  Nono,  Beauty,  Lysias,  Duke, 
Formosa,  Dupont  de  I’Eure,  Madame  Audrey,  Plutns, 
Herraione,  Arc  en  Ciel,  Stafford,  Virgil,  Tjeori  Laquay, 
Rose  Mystica,  Anaxa,  Miss  Kate,  Defiance,  and  Two- 
coloured -incurved.  The  best  flowers  of  the  other 
winning  collections  were.  Beauty,  Lysias,  Themis,  Ari- 
gena.  Nonpareil,  Queen  of  England,  Hermione,  Madame 
Audrey,  Du  pent  de  I’Eure.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
blooms.  Prize,  Mr.  Elliott,  who  bad  Anaxa, 

Themis,  King,  Beauty,  Arigena,  Madame  Audrey, 
Dupont  de  I’Eure,  iMadame  Gondereau,  Virgil,  For¬ 
mosa,  Hermione,  Rosa  Mystica.  The  other  stands 
contained  fine  specimens  also  of  Gem,  Plutus,  Non¬ 
pareil,  and  Yellow  Defiance. 


TENDER  PLANTS  BLOOMING  IN  DECEMBER. 

Many  and  diversified  have  been  the  suggestions  and 
demands  for  monthly  lists  of  flowering  plants  that 
could  be  obtained  by  persons  with  limited  means  ;  and 
it  is  to  oblige  this  section  of  our  readers  that  I  make  a 
commencement,  rather  than  from  any  hopes  that  such 
lists  can  be  very  interesting,  or  instructive  genei-ally. 
“  A  Lover  of  Flowers  ”  tells  us  that  “  many  are  situated 
like  himself,  having  a  hothouse,  greenhouse,  and  pit, 
and  that  such  a  list  would  be  extremely  useful but 
:  many  do  not  possess  these  conveniences ;  and  many  who 
do,  devote  them  to  so  many  diversified  purposes,  and 
grow  their  plants  in  such  different  modes,  some  prefer- 
‘  ing  a  few  fine  specimens,  and  others  great  numbers  of 
'  small  flowering  plants,  that  such  lists  must  always  be 
looked  upon  rather  fitted  for  general  application  than 
for  particular  use.  Another  class  of  readers,  while  ask¬ 
ing  for  monthly  lists,  also  desire  to  have  a  short  outline 
;  of  the  treatment  required  for  the  different  plants.  The 
demand  seems  so  pressing,  or  otherwise  I  would  have 
preferred  waiting  for  a  new  year,  or  a  new  volume. 

STOVE  PLANTS. 

Audisia  cRENur.ATA.  —  The  treatment  of  this  has 
■  already  been  given.  It  will  stand  very  well  in  a  warm 
greenhouse.  It  is  almost  always  in  bloom,  but  the 
flowers  are  small  and  uninteresting.  Its  chief  ornament 
consists  in  the  red,  holly-like  berries,  which  it  produces 
in  great  abundance,  and  keeps  in  succession  almost 
constantly.  Loam  and  peat  will  grow  it  well,  and  a 
closish  growing  atmosphere  for  a  few  months  in  summer, 
and  a  more  airy  and  drier  atmosphere  towards  autumn, 
will  secure  abundance  of  red  berries  for  winter.  Tempe¬ 
rature  from  48°  to  60°. 


I  Begonia  Fuchsioides. —  This  is  one  of  the  most  j 
i  charming  for  winter  flowering.  One- year  old  plants,  i 
cut  back  in  spring,  and  grown  in  a  close,  warm  atmo-  ; 
i  sphere,  and  then  liardened  off  by  more  air  and  light,  \ 
j  will  blow  well.  But  to  have  moderately-sized  plants  in  j 
i  full  bloom  in  winter,  no  mode  is  preferable  to  striking  I 
j  cuttings  early,  in  heat,  in  Alarch,  and  keeping  them 
j  growing  vigorously  until  September,  when  more  air  and 
less  water  will  soon  bring  them  into  a  flowering  state. 

:  Peat  and  loam,  with  dried  cow-dung,  and  a  little 
1  manure-water.  Many  others  bloom  all  the  winter,  it 
treated  much  in  the  same  way  as  nitida, 

manicata,  ohliqua,  fraejrans,  &c. 

Bignonia  Venusta. — In  a  warm,  airy  house,  this  fre¬ 
quently  keeps  on  to  the  new  year.  No  climber  better 
deserves  encouragement.  It  does  little  good,  unless  it 
be  planted  out  in  a  good  corner,  and  the  head  is  trained  ' 

;  along  the  rafters  of  a  house.  The  particular  treatment 
I  is  pruning  back  every  season,  so  that  strongish  young  ! 
i  shoots  may  bo  produced. 

!  Ejuphyllum  truncatdm,  E.  violaceum,  and  others. — 
j  These  do  best  grafted  on  Cactus  sqjeoiosissiuius.  IMost  ; 
other  Cacti  are  best  when  nearly  dry  at  this  season ;  but 
this  must  not  be  attempted  with  this  section,  or  the 
flow'ers  would  not  expand  well  during  the  present  and 
the  preceding  month.  When  done  flowering,  keep  them 
growing  slowly  at  first,  and  freely  afterwards.  In  Au¬ 
gust,  a  dry,  airy,  sunny  place,  either  in  doors  or  out-of- 
doors  w'ill  suit,  and  but  little  water.  House  by  the 
middle  of  September,  and  the  plants  should  not  be  kept 
quite  dry  afterwards.  Temperature,  48°  to  60°. 

Eranthejium  rui.cheei.um  and  E.  pulcliellum  verritco- 
S2im, — cut  dowm  in  spring;  grown  on  in  summer;  and 
hai-dened  in  autumn.  lYr  small  plants,  cuttings  in¬ 
serted  in  a  hotbed  in  March,  grown  on  in  a  hotbed,  and 
stopped  several  times  before  July,  hardened  off  by  more 
air  and  sun  in  August  and  September,  will  make  nice 
little  bushes  with  blue  flowers  through  the  winter 
months.  Temperature,  50°  to  60°.  Peat  and  loam. 

Euphorbia  Jacquinifi-ora  alias  prunieoeia. — This  is 
one  of  the  brightest  gems  of  the  stove  in  winter ;  its 
bright,  scarlet  flowers  being  universally  admired.  It 
blooms  best  on  plants  from  two  years  old  and  upwards. 
When  done  flowering,  and  rested  for  some  time,  giving 
but  little  water  then  ;  prune  back  the  shoots  in  spring, 
i  so  as  to  have  merely  a  few  buds  at  the  base  of  each.  It 
,  is  important  that  the  plant  should  have  been  resting 
'  and  dryish  previously,  to  prevent  bleeding  to  excess. 

I  In  a  week  or  so  afterwards,  start  the  plant  in  a  moist 
j  heat,  and  do  everything  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the 
young  shoots  until  August,  when  more  air  and  full  sun¬ 
light  must  be  gradually  given  to  ripen  the  wood  and  set 
{  the  flower-buds.  A  close,  cold  pit  will  do  well  in  sum- 
I  mer.  A  long  shoot,  nearly  covered  with  small,  scarlet 
1  flowers,  is  a  striking  object.  Peat  and  loam.  Tempera¬ 
ture  in  winter,  from  48^^  to  60*^;  when  growing  in  sum¬ 
mer,  60°  to  85^-"  and  00°.  Others,  such  as  E.  qmnicea, 
splendens,  &c.,  may  easily  be  made  to  blow  freely  in 
winter. 

Hippeastuum. — A  great  number  of  the  endless  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  Amaryllis  group  bloom  freely  during  this 
and  the  following  months  in  a  stove,  and  will  stand  very 
well  in  a  greenhouse  after  they  are  in  bloom.  The  treat¬ 
ment  for  tins  purpose  is  shortly  this ; — when  done  bloom¬ 
ing,  encourage  the  leaves  by  heat,  manure-water,  and 
shifting  into  fresh  pots,  if  necessary;  as  soon  as  the 
least  tinge  of  yellow  appears  on  the  foliage  withhold  water 
gradually,  until  it  is  altogether  dispensed  with  ;  allow 
the  bulbs  full  exposure  to  the  sun  in  autumn,  though 
the  leaves  be  gone;  house  them  in  any  place  free  from 
frost;  temperature  averaging  45°  or  more;  givo  no 
water  until  the  flower-buds  show,  then  water,  top  dress 
with  rich  compost,  and  place  in  a  moist  heat;  and  keep 
the  atmosphere  drier  as  the  flower  opens.  Those  that 
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do  not  show  flower  must  be  grown  in  surainer.  Accord-  | 
ing  to  the  time  that  the  bulb  and  foliage  is  ripened  will  j 
the  plant  be  inclined  to  bloom.  I'hose  belonging  t®  the 
If.  iiulicinn  section  should  never  be  quite  dried.  | 

Gksnkr.v  — The  treatment  of  this  has  often  ' 

been  given.  For  winter  blooming,  the  tubers  should  be  I 
started  in  April  and  onwards,  and  grown  slowlj".  Plants  ’ 
in  bloom  at  this  season  do  not  do  well  lor  blooming  in  ! 
summer  and  early  autumn.  They  always  do  best  alter  ‘ 
being  well  ripened  and  well  rested.  i 

JusTTCiA  GA^.\'nucHk,  ov  Jlaviconia,  speciosa,  cornea ,  &c.  ; 
The  first  of  these  is  the  most  compact,  and  a  beautiful  ' 
yellow-flowering  thing  it  is.  Cornea  will  bloom  several 
times  in  the  year.  The  general  treatment  is  either  to  i 
strike  cuttings  early,  and  grow  on,  or  to  prune  back  two  , 
or  three  year-old  plants  when  done  flowering,  or  rather  | 
some  time  afterwards ;  to  grow  freely  in  summer,  to 
harden  off  in  autumn,  and  keep  in  irom  48°  to  55‘^  in  I 
winter.  If  the  atmosphere  is  not  rather  dry  at  this 
season  the  large  spikes  of  Cornea  will  damp  ofl. 

Passtfolia. — A  few  of  alata,  quadrangnlaris,  Kerme- 
sena,  &c.,  may  still  be  dangling  from  the  rafters,  but  the 
best  for  this  season  is  racemoso  qjrinceps,  because  the 
bunches  of  bloom,  hanging  something  like  bunches  of 
grapes,  look  very  well,  though  there  is  not  sun  to  open 
them. 

PoiNSETTiA  pui.CHF.RiuMA  and  pulclierrinia  olho. — The 
treatment  of  this  magnificent  thing  has  frequently  been 
given.  Cuttings  in  a  hotbed,  in  spring,  or  two  or  three 
year-old  plants.  Set  aside  in  an  open  pot,  after  blooming, 
and  allowed  to  get  dry,  pruned  in  within  a  bud  or  two 
of  the  base  of  the  shoots,  about  the  end  of  March  en¬ 
couraged  to  break  and  grow  freely  ;  no  stopping  ol 
shoots  after  the  1st  of  June;  exposed  to  sun  and  more 
air  in  September  and  part  of  August,  and  housed  in  the 
stove  by  October.  The  points  of  the  shoots  must  not 
be  hurt  by  any  means,  as  there  the  large  crimson  floral 
leaves  come.  Loam  and  peat,  and  plenty  of  manure- 
water  when  growing  and  flowering. 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

Andersosia  sprexgeeoides. — A  pretty  thing,  nearly 
always  in  flower,  requiring  sandy  peat  to  grow  in. 

Acacia  arniata,  juniperino  and  taxifolio,  &c.,  will  i 
bloom  in  warm  greenhouses  if  the  plants  were  started 
early.  Loam  and  a  little  peat.  _  | 

Bulbs,  such  as  i^orcissus,  Tulips,  ICyaainths,  &c.,  if 
potted  by  the  end  of  October,  or  the  beginning  ol 
Nov^ember,  and  assisted  with  a  hotbed  after  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots,  will  be  coming  in  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
Small  pots  should  be  used  for  the  purpose.  | 

Camellias — These  started  into  growth  as  soon  as  i 
they  finished  flowering  in  a  hot-house,  or  otherwise,  and  I 
hardened  by  exposure  after  the  flower-buds  were  set, 
will  now  be  coming  in. 

Chrysantiie.mums. — These  will  be  good  for  the  first  ^ 
part  of  the  month  ;  treatment  often  given. 

Correa  speciosa,  C.  pulchella,  and  many  hybrids,  are 
valuable  for  winter  and  spring  blooming.  The  first  is,  | 
perhaps,  the  best,  and  does  well  grafted  on  Correa  alia,  i 
The  others  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings.  Three-  - 
parts  sandy-peat  to  one  of  fibry-loam.  A  close  place  in 
the  greenhouse  in  the  early  months  of  summer,  a  cold 
pit  with  plenty  of  air  July  and  August,  and  house  ! 
before  the  end  of  September.  An  article  was  given  on 
their  culture.  | 

CoRONiLLA  r.LAucA,  a  fine  old  shrub,  growing  freely  in 
fibry-loam,  and  producing  myriads  of  yellow  flowers  all 
the  winter,  requiring  nothing  hut  a  slight  pruning  in 
spring,  growing  either  in  a  greenhouse  or  cold  pit  for  a 
month  or  two,  and  then  rusticating  out-of-doors  in 
summer,  and  housing  in  October. 

Cytisus  of  various  sorts,  and  Genistas,  require  similar 
treatment,  only  more  visitings  from  the  syringe  in  ' 


summer,  to  keep  down  Bed  Spider.  Unless  the  green¬ 
house  is  warm,  many  will  not  bloom  much  until  next 
month. 

Epacris. — Almost  every  one  of  this  family,  especially 
all  having  a  smack  of  the  impresso,  will  be  in  bloom  ail 
the  winter.  The  treatment  has  been  frequentlv  given. 
Brune  back  freely  when  done  flowering  ;  give  a  short 
rest  afterwards ;  encourage  growth  with  an  average 
temperature  of  00°.  When  good,  long  shoots  are  made, 
harden  and  consolidate  them  by  exposure  to  sun  and 
air,  and  house  in  good  time  in  the  beginning  of  October. 

Erica. — Winter-flowering  ones,  such  as  the  various 
Vestitas,  Patersonii,  eoccinea,  exsvrgens,  qjinnea,  with  its 
varieties,  hispida,  riipestris,  gracilis,  Ac.,  require  similar 
treatment,  only  demanding  more  air  when  making  their 
growth  than  the  Epacris. 

Diosma  ericoibes. — Easily  grown  in  peat  and  loam  ; 
flowers  small,  but  the  foliage  very  aromatic. 

Eutaxia  myrtifolia. — Frequently  in  bloom  in  De¬ 
cember,  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  Grown  in  peat  and 
loam;  pruned  back  in  spring;  shoots  encouraged  to 
grow,  then  hardened  by  exposure,  and  housed  in 
October. 

Fuchsia  serratifolia. — Fine  plants  of  this  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  planting  out-of-doors,  in  a  rich  border,  at  the 
end  of  May;  lifting  and  re-potting  in  September;  keep¬ 
ing  in  a  shady  place  for  a  few  weeks,  and  housing  in 
October.  If  kept  in  pots,  plants  should  be  pruned  in 
late  in  spring,  and  grown  in  a  sunny  place  in  summer. 
Almost  all  Brugmaxsias  will  bloom  in  winter  when  so 
treated. 

Heliotkopium  of  different  sorts  will  bloom  freely  all 
the  winter,  if  treated  to  a  temperature  from  45®  to  55®. 

Lesciienaultia  FORMOSA. — Of  this  the  treatment  was 
given  last  week.  No  damped  or  decayed  flowers  should 
be  allowed  to  remain,  or  the  plant  will  be  injured.  Fine, 
large  specimens  I  would  not  allow  to  bloom  at  all  for 
several  months  at  this  period. 

Geraxiums  of  sorts. — Scarlets  struck  in  May,  or  cut 
back  in  June  and  July,  and  kept  growing,  will  now 
bloom  well  in  an  average  temperature  of  48®.  Many  of 
the  older  Fancies,  such  as  Sidonia  and  J enkinsonii,  will 
also  be  in  bloom ;  and  the  various  kinds  of  pur^ile, 
lilac,  and  scarlet  Uniques,  wherever  there  is  a  tempera¬ 
ture  sufficiently  high  to  open  the  blossoms.  The 
Uniques  are  constant  flowerers. 

Lobelia  f;rinus  maxima,  and  all  that  tribe  of  small 
flowering  plants,  will  now  bloom  freely  in  small  ])ots. 
Young  plants  struck  in  May  and  June  do  best.  They 
make  fine  edgings  for  vases  in  greenhouses  at  this 
season. 

Lixum  monogyxuji. — Pruned  back  in  spring,  grown 
in  peat  and  loam,  and  well  exposed  in  autumn.  The 
young  shoots  will  now  be  covered  with  buds  and  yellow 
flowers. 

Mauraxdya  Barclayaxa,  and  other  varieties. — This, 
raised  from  cuttings  in  spring,  and  planted  against  a 
pillar  in  summer,  or  supplied  with  a  trellis  or  branches 
of  a  tree,  in  a  pot,  I  have  had  in  fine  condition  during 
the  winter  months. 

Myoperum  parvifolium,  21/.  ellipticum,  Ac. — Inte¬ 
resting,  though  not  very  showy;  simple  culture,  in  peat 
and  loam. 

Migxoxette. — Sown  at  the  end  of  July  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  August. 

Prlmula  sinensis. — Sown  in  spring  in  a  little  heat, 
potted  off,  kept  in  a  shady  place  in  summer,  exposed 
more  to  sun  in  autumn,  and  housed  by  the  1st  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  Double  Chinese  Primrose,  white  and  red.  Divide 
and  strike  the  plants  in  heat,  in  spring ;  grow  them  on 
in  a  warm,  shady  place  in  summer;  expose  to  more  sun 
and  air  in  autumn ;  and  keep  them  in  the  warmest  end 
of  the  greenhouse  in  winter.  No  flowers  should  be 
allowed  in  summer.  I  have  never  done  much  good  with 
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{  the  red.  Some  of  my  friends  have  never  succeeded  with 
1  the  wliite.  A  great  gardener,  wdiose  place  lias  been  de- 
I  scribed  in  these  pages,  contends  that  the  white  and  the 
rod  are  never  found  good  in  the  same  place,  and  adduced 
many  instances.  'J'his  seems  strange.  What  say  our  i 
subscribers  and  correspondents  in  general?  Would 
some  be  good  enough  to  beat  up  their  memory  and  ob¬ 
servation.  I  can  recollect  seeing  both  at  one  place  ;  j 
but  1  really  do  not  recollect  of  seeing  both  in  lirst-rate 
order.  One  of  my  friends  says,  “Bother  the  double 
red;”  and  another  says,  “PTang  the  white,  it  gets  over 
me.”  So  there  may  bo  something  more  than  a  w’him  i 
in  it. 

PASsrFT.oRA  cffinuLKA,  P.  ccemlea  raeemosa,  OolvUJi, 
and  others,  will  he  hanging  from  the  rafters,  if  not 
dressed  and  pruned  back. 

Salvia  splendens,  S.  ftdgens,  coccinea,  &c. — These 
require  to  be  struck  late  in  spring ;  grown  on  in  sum¬ 
mer;  hardened  off  in  autumn;  and  housed  by  the 
middle  of  October.  Fine  plants,  with  little  trouble,  will 
be  secured  by  planting  out  in  June;  cutting  the  roots 
gradually  in  August,  and  repotting  in  September. 

Statice. — Several  species  of  these  are  real  beauties  in 
a  greenhouse  in  winter.  An  article  was  given  on  their 
culture  some  time  ago.  For  iJiese  I  should  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  use  soda  for  cleaning  the  pots  in  which  they 
are  to  grow;  but  for  many  things  1  should  be  afraid 
to  use  it  for  cleaning  pots,  thougli  recommended  by  an 
able  coadjutor,  Air.  Beaton. 

Vioi.ETS. — Neapolitans,  Tree,  Double  Tlussiun,  &c., 
are  best  divided  into  small  pieces  in  spring,  planted  out 
on  a  rich  border,  kept  well  stirred  and  free  from  runners  i 
all  the  summer,  and  potted  or  jdanted  in  a  bed  in 
September.  The  tree  seems  to  flourish  in  the  lowest 
temperature.  ' 

WiTSENiA  coiiYMBOSA  aud  W.  nuiura. — In  a  warm 
greenhouse  these  bloom  in  the  midst  of  the  winter. 
I’reatment,  a  good  deal  the  same  as  Statice,  requiring 
sandy-peat  and  a  little  fibry-loam ;  a  corner  in  the  green¬ 
house,  where  the  air  does  not  come  right  upon  it,  would 
suit  it  best  in  winter,  and  a  cold  pit  in  summer. 

In  this  hurried  list,  I  perceive  that,  among  others,  I 
have  omitted  Daphnes,  lldbrothamnus  elegans,  Tree  or 
Perpetual  Carnations,  Cinerarias,  Cgelamens,  and  Oxalis  ; 
such  as  O.  niarginata,  sanguinea,  tnhijiora,  tricolor,  and 
variabilis,  the  culture  of  most  of  which  has  been  given 
in  full.  R.  FtsH. 


For  a  large  bed,  or  one  row,  in  the  ribbon  style,  there  is 
no  plant  surpasses  it.  Several  years  ago,'  1  saw,  in 
various  places  in  Shropshire,  this  Dahlia  planted  out 
in  beds,  covered  with  bloom,  aud  so  conspicuous  that 
it  could  be  seen  in  full  splendour  at  a  considerable 
distance.  It  is  true,  it  does  not  produce  a  flower  fit  for 
exhibition  in  a  stand,  but  that  does  not  detract  from  its 
merits  as  a  bedding-out  plant.  I  hope,  now  that  it  is  j 
grown  so  largely  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  tliat  cultivatoi's  ! 
of  bedding-out  plants  will  be  induced  to  grow  it  more  | 
freely  than  they  have  done  hitherto.  I  can  assure  them  ! 
it  will  give  satisfaction,  providing  it  is  planted  in  poor  j 
soil,  not  too  liglit. 

It  is  seldom  exceeding  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  high;  ! 
flowers  a  deep  purple,  very  double,  standing  up  just 
above  the  foliage,  and  produced  most  abundantly  from 
August  till  the  frost  destroys  it.  The  price  is  now  verv 
moderate — good,  strong  plants  may  be  had  for  six  shil¬ 
lings  the  dozen.  Each  jrlant  re(^uires  a  foot  square  to 
grow  in,  so  that  a  large  bed  will  not  require  such  a  very 
great  number  of  plants  to  fill  it.  No  Dahlia  propagates 
I  more  readily,  or  produces  more  shoots  from  one  ground 
root.  I  have  propagated,  by  cuttings  from  one  strong 
root,  as  many  as  two  dozen  plants  early  in  the  season. 

Daiili.v  Br.ioii. — I  have  to  inform  the  admirers  of 
the  Dahlia  Zelinila,  that  there  is  another  variety,  with 
all  its  gooil^  properties  for  bedding-out,  with  this  differ¬ 
ence,  that  the  flowers  are  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour! 
ibis  has  been  long  a  desideratum.  1  grew  it  this  season, 
and  found  it  a  really  useful  plant.  The  stock  of  it  at 
the  Victoria  nursery  is  but  small,  but  I  trust  sufficient 
to  supply  any  that  may  feel  inclined  to  older  it.  I  have 
named  it  77//my,  and  a  truly  little  gem  it  is;  it  flowered 
with  me  when  no  more  than  nine  inches  high,  and  pro¬ 
duced  many  fine  double  flowers  of  a  better  form  than 
Zelinda.  Tlie  average  height  is  about  the  sa.me  as 
that  favourite  variety  ;  if  any  difference,  I  tliink  it  is 
more  dwarf.  I  have  no  doubt,  many  florists,  in  the  habit 
ot  raising  seedling  Dahlias,  have  thrown  away  many  a 
dwarf  variety  that  would  have  been  bigldy  useful  lor 
bedding-out.  AVe  want,  yet,  a  dwarf  white,  and  a  dwarf 
yellow.  Should  any  raiser  have  a  seedling  dwarf,  with 
a  tolerable  good  flower  of  cither  of  these  colours,  he 
should  take  care  of  it,  and  increase  it.  I  will  warrant 
it  will  repay  him  equally  as  well  as  if  it  had  all  the 
points  required  by  the  most  fastidious  florist. 

THE  PETUNIA. 


Paulownia  Impekialis. — In  The  Cottage  Gap.deneh 
for  November  13,  page  109,  it  is  mentioned  that  this  fine 
plant  did  not  flower  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  villa 
at  Chiswick,  being  cut  off  by  the  autumn  frosts,  but  that 
it  was  known  to  blossom  admirably  at  Idsbon.  The 
writer  of  this  saw  a  large  specimen  in  full  flower  in  a 
garden  in  the  Promenade  des  Anglais  at  Nice,  close  by 
the  sea,  in  April  last,  and  a  splendid  object  it  was,  with 
its  numerous  spikes  of  pale  blue  or  lilac  blossoms. — E. 
Copland,  Chelmsford. 

NEW  OR  GOOD  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

{Continued  from  page  12H,j 
DAHLIAS. 

A  QUESTION  may  be  asked,  “  AVhat  are  the  properties 
required  in  a  Dahlia  for  bedding  purposes  i*”  The 
answer  is,  dwarf  habit,  abundance  of  bloom,  and  a  rich 
self-colour,  with  double  flowers.  All  these  properties 
are  found  in  the  variety  known  by  the  name  of  /eltnda. 
This  variety  has  been  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms, 
both  by  myself,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Beaton,  and  wher- 
over  it  has  been  grown  has  given  great  satisfaotion. 


This  cla.ss  of  flowers  lias,  hitherto,  or  till  very  lately, 
succeeded  very  moderately  as  bedding-out  plants,  and  for 
this  reason ;  just  when  a  bed  of  them  was  com-e  into  full 
flower,  several  plants  die  off  just  where  the  stems  of 
^  the  plants  end  and  the  roots  begin  ;  then  deaths  take 
‘  jilace,  after  a  long  drought  succeeded  by  a  wet  season. 

The  best  variety,  previous  to  this  year,  able  to  resist 
this  fatalit}',  was  our  friend  Mr.  Beaton’s  Suuublan-d 
Rose,  an  old  favourite  variety.  'J’he  following  are  also 
‘  e.xcelleut,  and  have  stood  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather 
this  season  well. 

Favourite. — A  very  dark  rose-colour,  with  white 
centre,  good,  stout  petals,  and  a  free  bloomer,  and  very 
hardy.  Decidedly  a  hit  as  a  bedding-out  variety. 

1  Gem. — I  saw,  this  summer,  two  or  three  beds  of  this 
I  Petunia  jn  the  jileasure-grounds  at  Kew,  and  exceed- 
I  ingly  handsome  and  effective  they  were.  I  think  Mr. 

:  Beaton  mentions  them  in  his  report  of  the  flower 
!  gardening  at  Kew.  Colour  dark  rose,  free  flowered,  and 
very  hardy. 

Montreal  Purpj.e.— Tliis  is  an  excellent  variety  for 
bedding.  'Though  the  flowers  are  large,  they  are  stout 
also,  and  keep  their  colour  (which  is  a  dark,  rich  purple) 
nearly  to  the  last.  Every  grower  of  Petunias  should 
procure  this  for  one  of  his  stock  plants  for  bedding, 
out- 
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Prince  Albert. — A  distinct  variety  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ;  distinct  in  colour,  for  it  is  a  crimson-purple, 
and  l)as  a  small  recurved  petal  in  the  centre  of  each 
llower.  It  is  a  most  abundant  bloomer,  good  form  and 
substance.  Though  so  good,  it  is  not  generally  known 
at  a  distance  from  London,  but  X  can  safely  say  is 
worthy  of  general  cultivation. 

Shrublanb  White.— The  true  species.  Petunia  nycta- 
qiniflora  has  white  flowers,  and  produces  them  true 
from  seeds,  but  they  have  generally  a  greenish  cast 
witli  them,  and  produce  an  immense  quantity  of  foliage. 
The  Shruhland  variety,  on  the  contrary,  is  pure  white, 

I  an  abundant  flowerer,  and  has  small  foliage,  yet  is 
equally,  if  not  more,  hardy,  and  propagates  so  freely 
from  cuttings,  that  it  may  be  had  in  great  numbers 
i  from  a  small  stock  of  plants  carried  safely  through  the 
j  winter.  T.  Appleby. 

I  (To  he  continued.) 


Sale  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens.  —  On 
Tuesday,  November  27,  the  entire  zoological  collection 
of  the  Surrey  Gardens  was  disposed  of  by  ]\lr.  Stevens, 
preparatory  to  alterations  necessary  in  consequence  of 
Mons.  Julien  becoming  the  Lion  of  the  place.  It  may 
jiossibly  interest  some  of  our  reader's  to  know  the  expense 
of  forming  a  Zoological  as  compared  with  that  of  a 
I  Horticultural  Garden ;  and  we  therefore  quote  a  few  of 
j  the  prices.  The  elephant  realised  320  guineas ;  a 
I  giraffe,  250  guineas;  pair  of  camels,  110  guineas;  a 
{  lion,  200  guineas;  lioness,  120  guineas;  a  tigress,  79 
I  guineas;  a  male  ostrich,  L'27  ;  a  pair  of  emus,  L19  10  ; 
pair  of  porcupines,  L8  15;  a  single  pelican,  i.T8  10; 
5  boas  averaged  ^4  each ;  Gold  Pheasants,  about  TO 
per  pair;  and  Silver,  about  .£2  10.  Many  of  the  lots 
sold  at  very  low  prices,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
season,  andf  partly  from  the  forced  sale.  The  elephant 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Batty,  of  equestrian  notoriety. 


WOODS  AND  FORESTS. 

THE  NURSERY  DERARTMENT. 

Every  good  forester  will,  if  possible,  have  a  piece  of 
,  ground  set  apart  for  a  nursery.  The  usefulness  of  such 
a  plot  is,  undoubtedly,  great,  so  much  so  as  greatly  to 
overbalance  the  expense.  IMany  owners  of  large  estates 
have  found  a  nursery  for  forest  trees  indispensable.  One 
of  the  best  I  know  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
at  Norwood,  near  Sheffield,  in  Yorkshire. j  The  Duke 
has  large  tracts  of  moorland,  and  every  year  plants 
many  acres.  It  was  found,  when  trees  were  had  from  a 
sale  nursery,  that  the  trees  were  so  nursed,  by  being 
!  sheltered,  and  grown  thick,  that  many  of  them  perished 
on  being  planted  out  on  a  bleak,  barren  moor ;  hence, 
the  forester  thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  purchase 
small  plants  of  a  sale  nurseryman,  fence  in  a  piece  of 
I  ground,  bring  it  into  cultivation,  and  plant  the  young 
i  trees  (two  or  three  years  old)  in  it  thinly,  and  thus  insure 
I  trees  for  his  new  plantations  of  stout,  robust  habit, 
well  rooted,  which  of  course,  were  found  to  do  much 
'  better.  Another  advantage  was  that  of  not  taking  up 
j  too  many  trees  at  once.  If  a  certain  number  of  acres 
I  were  set  apart  to  he  planted,  and  no  nursery  near  the 
I  plot,  the  trees  were  ordered,  as  many  as  were  needed, 

I  from  a  nursery,  they  were  all  taken  up,  bundled,  and 
sent  off,  perhaps,  a  considerable  distance.  The  roots, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  got  very  dry ;  the  trees  arrived, 
and  were  laid  in  by  the  heels,  and  then  planted  as  con¬ 
venience  and  the  weather  allowed.  The  consequence 
might  be  easily  imagined.  One-third,  or  nearly  so,  died, 
and  the  rest  had  to  struggle  hard  for  life  for  two  or  three 
years  before  they  made  any  growth.  Hence,  the  owner 


was  dissatisfied,  the  forester  and  nurseryman  blamed, 
and  much  time  and  loss  incurred.  Besides  that,  in 
order  to  secure  a  crop,  at  least  double  the  quantity  of 
trees  were  required.  All  this  loss  and  disappointment 
might  have  been  avoided  by  doing  as  the  above-named 
Duke’s  iorester  did,  that  is,  building  a  wall  round 
a  plot  of  ground,  say  four  or  six  acres,  in  a  part  of  the 
ground  intended  to  be  planted,  having  it  well  dug  and 
cleaned,  and  the  trees  planted  in  it  in  nursery  rows, 
not  too  thick,  and  kept  clean  till  they  were  fit  to  plant 
out. 

There  may  be  many  persons,  owners  of  large  tracts  of 
waste  lands,  that  would  like  to  follow  such  a  praiseworthy 
example.  X’or  their  benefit  and  direction  T  am  now 
writing.  My  subject  divides  itself  into  the  following 
heads.  1st,  The  situation  of  the  ground.  2nd,  The 
preparing  the  ground.  3rd,  Procuring  .and  ])lanting 
the  trees;  and  4th,  'J’heir  after  management,  till  finally 
fit  for  planting  out  to  form  the  intended  forest. 

Private  owners  of  such  tracts  will  find  many  great 
advantages  in  adopting  this  plan,  but  more  especially 
the  great  national  forests  would  be  benefited  thereby. 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  the  Deputy  Surveyors  of 
I  the  royal  forests  have  a  nursery  so  managed,  for  such  a 
purpose;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  if  they  do  not  have 
such  a  training  nursery  they  ought  to  lose  no  time  in 
establishing  one. 

1st,  The  frofer  situation  of  the  Nursery  —  Sup¬ 
posing  a  clever  intelligent  man  was  engaged  to  cover 
a  certain  tract  of  country  with  a  forest,  and  that 
'  district  was  a  wild,  bleak  waste,  he  would  immediately 
j  take  a  survey  of  it,  and  choose  a  small  plot  for  a 
I  training  nursery ;  the  situation  should  be  neither  too 
j  much  sheltered,  nor  too  much  exposed;  that  is,  he 
!  would  not  choose  it  in  a  warm  valley,  nor  adopt  the 
spot  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  Extremes,  even  in  the 
choice  of  the  site  for  a  nursery,  are  dangerous.  Choose, 
then,  the  happy  medium  between  the  two  extremes. 
The  aspect  is  of  little  consequence,  though  a  sloping  to 
the  west  would  be  most  advisable ;  the  north  is  too 
cold,  the  south  is  too  hot,  and  the  east  has  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  being  exposed  to  the  early  rays  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun,  which  are  injurious  to  the  young  shoots  of 
trees  after  a  frosty  night,  early  in  spring,  or  late  in 
autumn.  In  a  few  words,  then,  choose  the  site  mode- 
I  rately  elevated,  and  gently  sloping  to  the  west, 
j  The  soil  is  also  of  little  consequence,  so  that  it  is 
not  all  clay,  all  sand,  or  all  gravel.  Young  trees  grow 
fast  enough  in  very  moderate  soil. 

2nd,  Preparing  the  Soil. — The  first  thing  requisite  is 
to  have  the  nursery  well  drained.  Generally,  moorland 
is  stony;  hence,  in  digging  the  drains  plenty  of  stones 
will  be  dug  out  to  place  upon  the  drain-tiles.  1  always 
advise  drain-tiles  to  be  used  in  all  draining  operations. 
Any  other  material  soon  becomes  choked  u)). 

While  the  draining  is  being  done  the  fence  may  be 
proceeded  with.  I  consider  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  nursery  should  have  a  good  fence.  Close  paling,  at 
least  three  feet  high,  will  answer  well  for  several  years; 
but  a  wall  of  stone  or  brick  is  the  best,  and  cheapest  in 
the  end.  The  entrance  gate,  too,  should  he  a  close  one. 
The  great  object  of  this  fence,  and  close  gate  is  to  keep 
out  hares  and  rabbits,  both  very  injurious  to  young 
forest  trees.  After  the  fence  and  the  drains  are  com¬ 
plete,  then  proceed  to  put  the  ground  in  order.  Roads 
and  walks,  at  convenient  distances,  should  bo  set  out. 
The  soil,  if  any,  should  be  thrown  out  on  the  quarters, 
and  all  stones  that  may  be  dug  out  of  the  ground  will  be 
useful  to  form  the  walls.  Dig  or  trench  the  ground  over 
as  deep  as  possible,  and  finish  the  operation  early  in 
autumn.  It  is  then  ready  for  planting, — the  directions 
for  which  I  must  reserve  for  the  next  opportunity. 

T,  Appleby. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 

M.  CoURTURiER,  fruit-dealer  on  the  Iloulevards  des  Italiens, 
is  at  present  exhibiting  a  large  and  really  beautiful  centre¬ 
piece,  composed  chietly  of  choice  fruits  and  twigs  of  orna¬ 
mental  evergreens.  The  “  jiieoo  ”  has  the  general  form  of 
a  basket  of  llowers,  such  as  wo  freijnently  see  in  paintings, 
that  is  to  say,  open,  and  spreading  all  round,  the  twigs  of 
holly,  boxwood,  and  such  similar  slirubs  as  have  the  run  at 
this  season,  are  tastefully  distributed,  so  that  the  various  hues 
and  forms  are  evenly  balanced.  Then  the  whole  is  somewhat 
freely  interspersed  with  Apples,  Pears,  Figs,  Pomegranates, 
and  Grapes.  The  Grapes,  of  course,  are  suspended  from 
the  sides  of  the  baskets,  and  very  beautiful  fruit  they  are  ; 
but  the  oilier  sorts  of  fruit  are  held  at  the  general  surface 
of  wliat  may  be  called  the  bouquet,  by  a  now  process  just 
introduced,  as  it  would  ajipear,  by  M.  Courturier.  The 
process,  1  may  venture  to  say,  is  such  as  any  person  can 
easily  imitate.  The  fruit  are  simply  suspended,  or  rather 
atucti,  on  wires,  projecting  outwards  regularly  all  round,  a 
tincly-grown  British  Queen.  Pine-apple  being  stuck  on  the 
top.  This  arrangement  is  singularly  effective,  and  especi¬ 
ally  suited  for  Christmas  parties  and  marriage  feasts.  There 
is  almost  a  total  absence  of  llowers ;  and,  1  think,  this  is  a 
point  of  some  importance  in  any  device  of  the  kind  where 
the  object  is  to  show  the  fruit  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  enter  minutely  into  the 
other  details  of  construction  ;  for,  no  doubt,  those  who  feel 
inclined  to  make  up  a.  fruit  bouquet,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  for  the  coming  season  of  rejoicing,  will  require 
no  more  than  the  hint  now  given. 

I  may  add,  in  the  same  way,  that  one  of  the  latest 
novelties  in  saloon  decorations  is  covering  the  shade  of 
lamijs  with  flowers,  either  in  circles  or  otherwise.  The 
llowers  used  in  this  way  are,  it  is  true,  only  artificial,  at  least, 
so  far  as  1  have  seen  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  natural 
ones  should  not  also  be  employed.  It  has  long  been  the 
fashion  here  to  have  the  flowers  painted  on  the  shades ;  but 
the  artificial  flowers,  neatly  arranged  all  round,  are  much 
more  effective,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  these 
forms  of  ornamenting  lamp-shades  must  give  place  to  real 
Camellias,  Roses,  and  Pansies,  especially  on  “grand  occa¬ 
sions.”  But  it  is  not  enough  to  have  the  flowers  on  the 
shade;  graceful,  slender  twigs  may  also  be  made  to  hang 
from  the  margin,  and  some  of  the  more  ornamental  grasses 
may  rise  at  the  top,  so  as  to  form  an  irregular  circle  round 
the  grass.  I  may  also  add,  that  the  shade,  in  every  case, 
should  be.  made  large  and  strong,  being,  in  fact,  more  a 
framework  than  a  shade,  such  as  is  commonly  seen.  But  I 
do  not  see  why  we  should  confine  our  labours  to  the  mere 
decoration  of  the  shade;  I  would  go  a  little  further,  and 
have  a  bank  of  flowers  and  evergreens  on  which  to  place 
the  lamp,  or  even  to  imbed  it,  so  as  to  cover  the  under 
part;  and  thus,  while  ornamenting  it,  adding  lustre  by 
throwing  the  light  over  a  sloping  carpet  of  ricli,  or,  at  least, 
fresh,  colours.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  effective 
designs  I  have  seen  in  this  way,  consists  of  a  statue  repre¬ 
senting  a  child,  of  the  Cupid  family,  bearing  a  basket  of 
real  flowers  on  his  head,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  flowers 
a  large  campanulate  blossom,  in  crystal,  forms  the  protect¬ 
ing  glass  of  the  light.  The  arrangement  of  the  flowers  is 
natural  and  easy,  some  of  the  scandent  sort  falling  grace¬ 
fully  from  the  sides  of  the  basket,  as  if  partially  intended  to 
veil  the  faithful  delineation  of  Nature  underneath. 

Tlie  Christmas  festivities  are  at  hand,  and  oir  such  occa¬ 
sions  people  try  to  make  something  of  a  display.  Now,  a 
pomological  liouquet,  and  a  floricultural  lamp  (where  a 
lamp  is  used),  are  just  the  sort  of  things  which  one  can 
relish  and  ailmire,  and  of  which  the  preparation  may  be 
most  fairly  undertaken  by  ladies.  But  neither  the  lamp 
nor  the  bompiet  is  suitable  for  a  dining-table,  such,  at  least, 
as  dining-tables  generally  arc,  where  there  is  scarcely  room 
for  the  more  legitimate  objects,  and  many  a  happy  circle  of  | 
friends  sit  round  the  same  table  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  In  this  case,  it  would  be  advisible  to  use  a  light  during 
dinner,  and,  after  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  to  make  a  little 
ceremony  of  bringing  in  the  lamp  and  the  bouquet,  the  one 
borne  by  the  young  ladies,  and  the  other  by  the  young 
gentlemen ;  and  if  it  were  wanted  to  impart  an  additional 
interest  to  this  part  of  the  feast,  the  procession  might  walk 


'  slowly  round  the  room  once  or  twice,  singing,  the  National 
I  Anthem,  all  the  rest  of  the  company  standing  up.  But  I 
merely  venture  to  throw  out  the  hint,  and  shall  leave  to 
others  the  task  of  carrying  out  the  details.  .  ■  . 

While  thus  iioticing  the  decoration  of  the  festive  board, ^ 
I  am  reminded,  by  a  note  lying  before  me,  that  this  is  a 
fruitful  subject,  and  that  I  must  continue  it  a  little  further, 
in  order  to  notice  the  fruits  qiaces  of  the  French  confectioners, 
who  really  show  wonderful  skill  and  taste  in  the  preparation 
!  of  a  dessert.  The  fruits  filaces  are  certain  small  sorts  of 
;  fruit,  prepared  in  dissolved  sugar  (  boiled,  I  suppose),  which, 

;  besides  sweetening  the  whole  body  of  the  fruit,  forms  a  firm 
‘  coating  over  it  so  as  to  preserve  it  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  The  following  are  the  sorts  usually  preserved  in 
this  way: — Chinois  vert  (green  Chinese),  a  small  variety  of 
Orange,  of  which  there  is  here  a  great  consumption,  for  it  is 
!  also  preserved  in  liqueurs.  Prepared  in  sugar,  it  sells  at 
'  about  two  francs  six  sous  a  pound  (nearly  2s.).  Noix  de 
Beriqord,  verts  ( green  AValnuts ) ,  two  francs  four  sous  a  pound. 
Xoix  de  1‘eriqord,  blonds  (ripe  Walnuts  without  the  shell), 
two  francs  four  sous.  Poires  Bousselee,  a  small  variety  of 
’  Pear,  like  the  Seckel,  without  the  skin,  two  francs  four  sous. 
Aniandes  vei-ts  (green  Almonds),  two  francs  four  sous. 
Cerises,  a  small  variety  of  Cherry,  two  francs  four  sous. 
Prunes  mirabelles,  a  pretty  yellow  Plum,  in  great  plenty 
;  during  the  summer  and  autumn  ;  it  is  but  littl(‘  larger  than 
a  marble ;  two  francs  four  sous.  Prunes  Reine  Claude  {itieina. 

.  Claude  Plums),  a  variety  in  general  estimation  for  dessert, 
j  either  preserved  or  plain,  two  francs  four  sous.  Abricots 
,  d’ Auvergne.  All  these  fruits  are  preserved  entire ;  but  the 
;  last  is  also  sometimes  cut  into  thin  slices ;  two  francs  four 
sous  a  pound.  Some  varieties  of  Apples  are  also  prepared 
'  in  this  manner.  I  have  even  seen  Melons  of  six  and  eight 
^  inches  in  diameter;  and  passing  directly  to  the  vegetable  de- 
j  partment,  we  find  tlie  stalks  of  Angelica  commoner  than  any- 
I  thing  else.  Fancy  boxes,  containing  a  mixture  of  all  the 
I  varieties,  may  be  had  at  i^rices  varying  between  one  and  ten 
I  francs.  Of  plain  fruits,  the  principal  are  the  Prunes  Impe- 
riules  d'Ageu,  one  franc  four  sous  a  pound;  Snigrna  Figs,  one 
franc  six  sous ;  Figues  de  Naples,  a  small,  round  sort,  six 
sous  (dd.)  ;  Figues  de  j\Iarseilles,  not  (juite  so  large  as  the 
Smyrna  variety,  but  equal  in  quality,  selling  at  one  franc 
four  sous  a  iround;  Prunes  d'Agen,  one  franc;  Almnnde  la 
Princesse,  one  franc  ;  Dates  muscades,  one  franc  four  sous  ; 
Pistolles  d’Afrique,  one  franc  six  sous;  Pomegranates,  from 
six  to  twelve  sous  a  piece;  the  larger  sorts,  measuring  about 
five  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  good  condition,  are  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  sous  a  piece  (Hd.  to  lOd.). 

The  weather  has  been  really  dismal  for  some  time,  and 
now  we  have  have  had  one  or  two  sharp  touches  of  frost, 
with  rather  a  cutting  north  wind,  which  has,  however,  dis¬ 
pelled  tlie  fogs,  and  given  us  sunlight  and  moonlight  again, 
together  with  tlie  inestimable  comfort  of  dry  roads.  But,  on 
the  whole,  everything  begins  to  look  like  winter,  though  a 
good  many  of  the  trees  are  still  furnished  with  leaves,  such 
as  they  are. 

Flowers,  in  the  open  ground  or  borders,  are  now  almost 
out  of  the  question ;  still,  autumn  Roses  and  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  hold  on  wonderfully  well  in  the  more  sheltered  situa¬ 
tions.  'There  is,  however,  a  good  supply  of  flowers  and 
ornamental  shrubs  in  the  markets  and  shops,  as  Roses, 
ATolets,  Heatlis,  Primulas,  Chrysanthemums,  A’'erbenas, 
Cacti,  Everlastings,  Camellias,  Van  Thol  Tulips,  Cinerarias, 
Oranges  in  fruit,  Myrtles,  Magnolias,  Aucubas,  and  Lilac, 
the  last  almost  white  with  forcing.  A  few  Acacias  are  also 
to  be  seen  here  and  there;  but  the  pretty  winter  flowering 
slirub,  Viburnun  tinus,  is  not  very  common,  and  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  are  but  scarce.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
some  few  tiny  Azaleas,  American  plants,  as  we  understand 
them,  are  by  no  means  plentiful  here  at  any  time.  There 
were  only  a  few  straggling  bushes  in  the  Horticultural 
Exliibition ;  though  it  is  but  fair  to  observe,  that  among  the 
house-plants  rvere  one  or  two  good  varieties  of  Rhododen 
dron.  The  most  common  shrub  for  giving  effect  on  a  large 
scale  here  is  the  Lilac,  which,  however,  does  not  last  long 
in  flower. 

The  only  novelty  to  be  noticed  in  respect  to  bouquets  is  a 
branch  of  an  Orange-tree,  with  one  or  two  oranges  in  the 
centre,  surrounded  by  a  broad  line  of  Neapolitan  Violets, 
the  orange,  or  oranges,  are  slightly  raised.  Magnolia 
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(jyand'ijlorn  and  Cerent  spccinsisshntis  are  also  effectually  used 
as  central  dowers. 

Immediately  after  the  distribution  of  the  rewards  at  the 
Palais  de  rindustrie,  placards  were  posted  up,  in  which, 
among  other  items  ndating  to  the  continuation  of  the  Ex¬ 
hibition,  it  was  announced  that  the  “  Garden  ”  would  be 
open  as  hitherto  till  the  end  nf  the  month.  What  the  Com¬ 
missioners  meant  by  the  ‘‘  Garden,”  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand;  fur,  besides  that  of  the  Plorticultural  Society, 
nothing  else,  in  the  vicinity,  was  worthy  of  the  name,  and 
nothing  else  was  open  as  an  exhibition.  Now,  at  the  very 
!  time  in  question  this  garden  was  completely  broken  up  : 
all  the  plants  had  been  taken  away,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  aquarium,  the  various  houses  and  tents  had  been 
taken  down.  The  clearing  away  has  been  continued;  it  is, 
therefore,  probable  that  the  paragraph  was  inserted  by  mis¬ 
take.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  small  plot  of  gi'ound  at  the 
back  of  the  princqial  building,  and  which,  in  the  absence  of 
other  things,  was  tastefully  filled  with  garden  ornaments 
and  Coniferre;  but  this  was  rather  an  agreeable  resting- 
place  than  a  garden. 

L(i  Pirsse,  and  other  journals,  have  just  announced  the 
sudden  death  of  Count  Mole,  whose  name  has  long  been 
associated  with  science,  and  the  progress  of  agriculture  in 
particular. 

The  marked  distinction  bestowed  on  McCormack’s  reap¬ 
ing  machine  by  the  Jury  of  the  Exhibition  has,  of  course, 
given  great  satisfaction  to  the  Americans  here;  but  the 
paragraph  inserted  in  the  official  announcement,  that  this 
machine  “  is  the  model  oir  which  all  the  others  are  con¬ 
structed  ”  is  rather  bold.  It  would  be  curious  to  know  by 
what  process  the  Jury  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  stated  with 
so  much  authority. — P.  F.  Ketr. 

IIOKTICUl/rURAL  SOCIETY’S  GROUNDS. 

The  idea  thrown  out  by  a  corrcs2iondent  is  certainly 
quite  original,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  had  taste  about  it. 
Imagine  a  deputation  waiting  upon  the  noble  proprietor, 
for  the  ijurpose  of  informing  him  that  the  Horticultural 
Society’s  Exhibitions  have  died  an  ?(/niatural  death.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  grounds  are  of  no  further  use  to  the  Society, 
imploring  him  to  allow  tiie  aforesaid  grounds  to  be  turned 
into  a  “  cemetery,”  and  concluding  with  the  request,  that  the 
benevolent  proprietor  himself  would  oblige  them  by  marking 
out  the  spot  for  liis  own  interment !  There  is  one  step  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  and  in  this  case  the  adage  is 
verified. 

Your  correspondent  goes  on  to  say,  “I  differ  from  you  as 
regards  one  individnnf;  the  whole  horticultural  world  is 
indebted  to  him.”  Unquestionably  it  is,  for  a  vast  amount 
of  scientific  Imowledge.  But  is  the  liortioultural  world 
indebted  to  him  for  the  dismemberment  of  one  of  the 
noblest  institutions  in  the  kingdom  ?  His  liaving  lield  the 
chief  management  of  affairs  for  a  iieriod  of  twenty-five 
years,  is  no  argmuent  in  favour  of  his  continuance  in  office 
now ;  in  fact,  recent  disclosures  has  ^iroved  quite  the 
I  contrary.  The  state  of  the  finances  alone  liave  betrayed  a 
j  want  of  foresight  and  judgment  amounting  almost  to  reclc- 
I  lessness,  and,  unfortunately  for  your  correspondent,  mere 
I  assertion  of  opinion  is  not  jiroof  of  facts.  Tt  should  be 
j  remembered,  the  individual  in  question  has  been  the 
I  mouthpiece  of  most  of  the  scientific  gardeners  of  the  day, 
;  and  in  jiossession  of  tlie  results  of  their  experience  in 
I  horticulture ;  is  it,  therefore,  too  much  to  expect  courtesy 
I  in  return  ?  Assuredly  not. 

I  As  for  many  of  us  requiring  a  “  touch  up  ”  occasionally, 
I  admit  it  is  the  case;  but  there  are  a  fitting  time  and 
jilace  for  it,  and  tlie  observation  addressed  to  a  certain 
nobleman’s  gardener  was  rude,  if  not  insulting.  I  know  of 
many  similar  instances  of  uucourteous  behavour  towards 
exhibitors,  wliich  is  niucli  to  be  lamented,  since  the  success 
of  the  Society  depends  upon  the  encouragement  given  to 
gentlemen’s  gardeners. — J.  E.  T.  11. 
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ORCHARD  HOUSES.  ' 

Mr.  Eivt.rs,  at  page  92,  takes  up  the  gauntlet,  buckles  ^ 
on  his  armour,  and  ajipears  as  apparently  secure  under  its  * 
protection  as  if  hammered  by  Scott’s  “  Henry  the  Smith.”  ‘ 
Now,  though  I  have  not  the  least  idea  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  make  liim  tremble  in  his  case,  not  having  the  power  a  * 
Napoleon  had  over  the  inventor  of  the  armour  for  his  pet  i 
Guards,  when  so  self-confident  of  its  ball-proof  qualities,  he  I 
ordered  him  to  stand  up,  and  undergo  the  first  trial ;  still,  ! 
T  hope  to  show,  before  I  have  done  with  the  subject,  that 
iMr.  Rivers’s  structui’es,  though  useful,  are  not  always  in 
place.  Even  the  useful  Nile  was  a  greater  benefactor  to  the 
human  race  than  it  is  now,  when  kept  by  its  ancient  great 
rulers  under  more  stringent  subjection.  But  I  think  I  hear 
Mr.  Rivers  calling  out,  1  am  a  liard  matter-of-fact  man,  and 
I  must  now  meet  him  with  a  similar  material.  Let  us  see 
how  he  went  to  work  to  create  and  jiroduce  what  he  calls  his 
Orchard-houses  to  protect  his  pets. 

His  first  Orchard-house  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  suggested 
by  the  hedges  wdiich,  in  his  father’s  time,  were  used  as  a 
Xirotection  for  I'hints,  as  we  find  his  first  step  was  to  cover  a 
space  betwixt  two  hedges  Avith  glass,  which  I  will  call 
0.  No.  1,  in  Avhicli  he  placed  Bear-trees,  iStc.,  in  pots,  which, 
by-the-by,  he  had  seen  in  France.  As  it  was  a  ncAv  affair 
for  him,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  Mr.  Rivei'S  would  arrive 
at  perfection  at  once,  so,  by-and-by,  when  attending  to  tlie 
Avants  of  his  favourites,  he  finds  that  he  has  began  at  the 
top  in  jdace  of  the  foundation  ;  that  his  feet  are  in  cold 
Avater,  and  his  head  in  hot.  He  is  convinced  that  this  Avill 
not  do,  yet  no  remedy  suggests  itself.  HoAvever,  lieing  a 
great  traveller,"  Ave  shall  sup^iose  him  so  journeying  either 
in  a  neighbouring  county  celebrated  for  calves,  or  elseAvhere, 
it  matters  not,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Fortunately,  he 
is  shown  one  of  the  recejitaclesfor  the  aboA'o  useful  animals, 
and  being  naturally  of  a  bright  turn  of  mind,  it  suggests  at 
once — “This  is  what  I  want.  Dear  me!  I  have  only  to 
substitute  my  glass  roof  for  the  thatch  ;  for  even  to  the 
airing  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  improved.”  This  is 
Mr.  Rivers’s  No.  2  Orchard-house.  Had  lie  travelled  a 
little  further,  he  Avould  have  found  the  old  farmers  even  in 
possession  of  the  same  system  of  airing  practised  in  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore.  iMr.  Rivers,  perhaps,  believed 
that  he  Avould  have  the  Avhole  horticultural  Avorld  adopting 
his  views,  and  that  he  should  even  get  farmers  to  drive  out 
their  coavs,  coA’er  their  sheds  with  glass,  and  substitute  his 
dear  pets.  Hoav  far  John  Bull  has  agreed  in  this  pro¬ 
gressive  direction,  I  am  unable  to  detei’inine  ;  but  this  I  do 
knoAV,  Mr.  Rivei's  has  got  many  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Church  to  join  him,  as  nothing  in  gardening  goesdoAvn  Avitli 
many  of  them  so  well  as  the  Orchard-houses.  As  an  instance, 
one  of  my  friends  erected  one  this  season,  puirhased  trees, 
which,  1  believe,  he  expected  Avould  produce  fruit  in  time 
for  his  nuptials,  having,  at  the  same  time,  his  bride  looming 
in  the  distance,  and,  like  more  of  us,  believing  beforehand  1 
that  Beaches  Avould  be  a  greater  treat  if  produced  by  his 
own  fostering  care.  His  gardener,  therefore,  hardly  dared  I 
look  at  them.  I  saAV  these  trees  a  week  or  two  before  the  !. 
expected  event,  groAA’ing  extremely  luxui’iantly,  Avithout  a  fruit  I 
on  them,  and  having  three  to  four  inches  of  manure  heaped  I 
on  the  top  of  the  pots,  and,  I  expect,  Avatered  three  or  four  ! 
times  weekly  Avith  liquid-manure,  and,  like  the  most  of  ' 
amateurs  J  have  couAmrsed  Avith  on  tlie  subject,  in  the  full 
belief  that  they  should  be  stopped  every  tAA'o  or  three  : 
inches  ;  the  consequence  is,  he  has  bushes  Avith  fifty  small 
shoots  in  place  of  nice  trees  Avith  a  dozen.  HoAvever,  per¬ 
severance  may  enable  him  to’  get  fruit  in  time  for  his  j 
children.  What  interest  his  bride  takes  Avith  his  pet  trees  ‘ 
in  such  an  atmosphere  I  have  yet  to  learn.  Be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  I  told  you  our  fi’iend  began  at  the  top,  and  as  he  has 
noAV  got  to  No.  J,  and  only  substitutes  glass  and  bricks  for 
boards,  confirms  my  assertion, 

Noav,  Avhat  is  this  No.  ■')  ?  New?  “  No,  no.”  I  could 
show  you  one  Avithin  a  little  distance  of  Mr.  Rivers’s  of  many 
years  standing.  What  is  No.  4  to  be?  Why,  glass  to  be  ’ 
sure.  This,  of  course,  Avill  be  neAv.  No  such  thing;  they 
have  been  in  existence  quite  as  long  as  No.  3.  But  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  tell  the  ladies  hoAv  long  it  is  since  I  Avalked  i 
in  a  house  of  this  description — not  in  paths  or  alleys  too  i 
narroAv  for  a  modern  dressed  lady  to  get  through,  but  ! 
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through  a  grove  of  heaiitifiil  standra’d  Peaeli-trees,  &c., 
wliere  there  was  room  to  lend  an  arm  to  the  invalid — room 
for  the  lovers,  and  even  the  wife  and  husband,  to  walk 
abreast. 

Now  for  the  interior.  Mr.  llivers  states  nothing  can 
equal  his  system  for  beauty  of  design,  systematic  arrange¬ 
ment,  variety  and  scope  for  interesting  objects  ;  but  let  him 
speak  for  himself.  Ho  says — “Cultivating  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  for  pleasure  in  any  other  way  than  in  Orchard- 
houses,  is  all  leather  and  prunella,  and  there  is  an  end  of  ' 
it.”  End,  indeed;  I  think  I  hear  even  an  English  echo,  , 
whispei’ing,  pooh  !  pooh  !  l 

You  have  check-mated  yourself,  Mr.  Rivers;  but  let  us  give 
you  fair  play,  and  dissect  and  ascertain  what  constitutes  this  i 
iion-xKch.  Why  one  hundred  trees  in  pots  arranged  as  if  for 
drill  i  six  months  out  of  the  twelve,  without  leaves,  and  not 
much  more  than  during  three  mouths  interesting;  giving  no 
shade,  which  is  so  desirable  in  summer,  and  anything  but  | 
agi’eeable,  with  the  smells  of  liquid-manure,  &c.  A  pretty  ; 
place  for  a  lady  to  promenade  in.  A  promenade,  indeed  ! 
What  a  name  for  a  lane  barely  two  feet  wide.  Why,  it  is  a 
fit  companion  for  Major’s  Willows  kissing  the  stream,  in  j 
the  (Jueen’s  Park,  Manchester,  alias,  a  two  feet  di’y  ditch. 
(A  fact.j  So  much  for  the  delightful. 

Now,  for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  allowing  you  to 
have  gathered  ‘dbO  dozen  of  Peaches,  seven  to  nine  inches 
in  circumference,  in  which  I  expect  you  include  Nectarines, 
&c.  Let  us  try  them  by  the  Covent  Garden  standard. 
Why,  such  puny  things  would  not  average  two  shillings  per  ^ 
dozen — f ‘^3.  Will  this  pay  ?  Have  the  goodness  to  let  ! 
ns  stay-at  homes  have  a  fair  statement  of  the  returns  for  ; 
fruit,  also  the  value  of  the  trees  that  have  been  required  to  | 
keep  this  show-house  up,  say,  for  this  five  or  seven  years  , 
past.  This  is  the  hard  matter-of-fact  we  want.  ' 

Now,  for  the  other  side  of  the  question;  and  to  make  my  ^ 
explanations  more  plain,  I  will  enclose  you  a  few  sketches,  j 
Suppose  we  begin  with  No.  1,  which  is  twenty  feet  in  width,  , 


twelve  in  height,  100  feet,  nr  1,000  in  length,  if  you  like. 
The  trees  are  I’eaclies,  Plums,  Apricots,  Cherries,  &c., 
trained  in  the  form  marked  in  the  sketch,  the  centre  sup. 
ported  by  two  rows  of  iron  rods,  or  pillars  of  such  descrip,  ! 
tion  as  may  suit  the  proprietor’s  taste,  say  six  to  eight  ’ 
feet,  to  allow  of  a  good,  roomy  promenade. 

The  hot-water  pipes  shown  in  the  sketch  to  form  the 
edges,  which  might  be  painted,  and  dusted  while  wet  with  j 
sand,  to  give  them  the  look  of  stone.  Allowing  this  to  | 
take  in  all  eiglit  feet,  you  will  have  borders  si.x  feet  wide  on 
each  side.  Now,  if  even  the  house  was  covei'ed  completely 
with  trees,  the  borders  might  be  made  very  interesting,  by  ( 
covering  them  with  dsvarf  Ferns  and  Mosses,  introducing  | 
Cyclamens,  early  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Ixias,  Scillas,  Snow-  ; 
drops,  the  Musk  Mimulus,  dwarf  Thyme,  hardy  Orchids, 
in  summer,  Ac,,  taking  care  to  keep  everything  low.  Now,  ‘ 
fancy  such  a  house  when  the  Peaches,  Ac.,  are  in  bloom  j 
and  fruit,  or,  in  fact,  any  time.  In  summer,  shade  is  wanted  ; 
in  winter,  light  and  air;  here  you  have  it,  and  without  you 
turn  it  into  a  store-house  for  bedding  plants,  or  a  green¬ 
house  in  winter,  you  may  never  want  to  light  a  fire.  My 
reason  for  introducing  one  at  all  is,  that  it  enables  you  to 
take  every  advantage  of  favourable  weather,  to  bring  on  the 
ti'ees,  and,  at  the  same  time,  run  no  risk  in  severe  frosts 
occurring  in  April  and  May,  The  want  of  this  is  a  great 
drawback  on  Mr.  Pdvers’s  plan.  For  instance,  what  can  be 


a  piece  of  greater  absurdity,  than  when  he  states — a  climate 
(if  a  u'ell-huill  Orchard-house  is  spriny  frost  proof.  See  what 

15 - ,  from  Kelso,  page  !)0,  gained  by  covering  his  frees 

with  glass.  Put  I  refer  your  readers  to  my  own  article, 
page  !)  and  10.  They  will  see  that  I  state  my  Pt'aches  have 
been  later  in  ripening  for  the  last  three  years  ;  the  reason 
of  this  is,  my  profession  has  taken  me  from  home  in  March, 
April,  and  May,  these  three  seasons,  and  I  have  been  afraid 
to  take  the  advantage  of  the  glass  to  bring  on  my  Peaches, 
from  losing  the  crop  of  one  range  in  one  night  in  April, 
while  in  bloom,  l>y  the  frost;  not  because  my  man  forgot  to 
light  a  fire,  but  it  had  been  stormy,  and  blown  the  chimney¬ 
pot  otf  into  the  chimney,  and  my  man  had  not  the  presence 
of  mind  to  place  two  or  three  pots  with  hot  ashes  into  the 
house,  when  he  found  the  fire  would  not  b\irn.  It  was  July 
or  Augirst  before  I  found  it  out,  as  the  man  did  not  tell  me ; 
and  I  blamed  him  for  not  giving  air  enough ;  therefore,  houses 
of  this  description  in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced  are 
dangerous  playthings.  If  they  are  not  expected  to  produce 
ripe  fruit  till  September  and  October,  what  is  the  use  of 
Orchard-houses. 

In  ])age  10!)  of  this  Volume  of  The  Cottage  Gardener, 
Mr.  Rivers  tells  ns  how  to  make  boxes,  but  it  is  surely  a 
mistake.  Can  this  really  be  on  tbe  13th  of  November,  1855. 
It  appears  to  me  almost  impossible,  though  everybody  knew, 
that  boxes,  whether  made  of  slate,  oak,  Ac.,  for  trees  that 
would  remain  seven  years  in  them,  but  why  not  fifty,  were 
all  made  with  moveable  sides,  so  that  the  roots  were  as  easily 
got  at  as  the  tops,  and  if  large,  Avhy  should  there  not  be 
castors  under  each  corner,  so  that  they  could  be  easily 
turned. 


No.  3,  I  shall  call  a  store-house.  On  referring  to 
the.  sketch,  yon  will  see  a  cross  section  of  five  beds, 
which,  on  an  average,  are  four  feet  wide ;  and  take,  for 
instance,  a  length  of  fifty  feet,  will  make  in  idl  1,000 
square  feet  of  surface  for  bedding-out  plants.  Straw¬ 
berries,  French  Beans,  and  Cucumbers,  Ac.  I  use  it  for, 
say,  on  the  lower  beds.  Calceolarias,  Fuebsias,  Salvias, 
Penstemons,  &c.,  and  fill  the  centre  beds  willi  Geraniums, 
Heliotropes,  Ac.,  the  top  one  with  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Ac. 
It  may  be  asked.  How  do  you  get  to  water  the  top  bod  ? 
As  you  enter  the  house  it  continues  over  head  four 
feet,  then  an  opening  of  three  to  four  feet,  and  goes  on 
again  eight  feet ;  and  then  another  opening,  and  so  on. 
The  fifty  feet  in  length  will  allow  of  thirty  Vines,  averaging, 
on  a  fair  crop,  fifleen  bunches  of  grapes  each.  As  the 
aspect  of  the  house  is  east  and  west,  and  as  they  are  not 
planted  opposite  each  other,  they  have  the  full  benefit  of 
the  sun.  It  will  also  hold  thirty  Peach-trees,  on  a  fair 
average  producing  three  dozen  each ;  therefore  you  may 
reasonably  expect  450  bunches  of  Grapes,  and  1080  Peaches 
or  Nectarines. 

No.  3,  is  similar  to  No.  2,  in  dimensions,  the  top  bed 
being  dispensed  with,  and  two  extra  I'ows  of  store  pots 
substituted.  These  are  surely  new  ?  Oh,  no !  as  old  as 
the  rest.  All  I  can  claim  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
heating,  the  shelves,  and  beds.  These  three  houses 
are  fifty  feet  each  in  length ;  the  centre  one  is  shown 
as  heated  by  hot  air,  and  hot  water  also,  at  the  option  of  the 
proprietor.  To  prevent  being  alarmed  by  Mr.  Ayres, — 
“  Please,  Sir,  the  boiler  is  burst,”  and,  “  Oh!  Sir,  the  flue 
is  burst,” — the  latter  has  occurred  nearer  home,  —I  need 
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•  hnrtHy  toll  the  slay-at-home’s  liow  easily  one  fire  would  heat 
llic  whole.  I  prefer  the  sashes  fixed;  small  sipiarcs  of 
:  ;,'lass,  uot  air-tight;  the  air  given  at  the  top,  either  hy  a  lew 
i  moveable,  small  lights,  or,  what  is  preferable,  ventilators,  on 
I  similar  principles,  in  the  way  conservatories  are  generally 
:  done.  A  house  of  this  description,  arranged  as  No.  1,  will 
give  1,400  superficial  feet  for  ti-aining  Teaches,  Ac. ;  and, 
allowing  eight  inches  square  for  one  Teach — which  is  no 
very  extravagant  expectation — you  will  have  2,100;  a  house 
the  length  of  Mr.  Tdvers’s,  of  sixty-six  feet,  2,772  ;  not  Tom 
Thumb’s,  but  Teaches,  the  sii^e  that  has  realised  AT  per 
dozen  as  late  as  the  10th  of  August,  and  10s.  on  the  24tb, 
within  those  last  three  years,  in  Covent  Garden,  without 
asking  for  it.  As  to  varieties,  you  may  have  all  the  varieties 
in  cultivation  worth  a  place,  and  even  those  that  are  not 
worth  it,  as  you  may  have  a  score  of  sorts  on  one  tree  if 
you  like;  and  by  placing  the  earliest  sorts  at  one  end,  you 
may,  with  little  trouble,  prolong  their  season  to  all  reason¬ 
able  limits.  Besides,  you  may  have  them  much  earlier  in  a 
house  of  this  description ;  and,  if  the  borders  are  properly 
prepared,  there  need  be  no  iilarin  about  the  Moss,  Ferns, 
Ac.,  covering  the  border.  What  a  fine  show  Chi’ysanthe- 
murns  would  make  in'  this  dull  season  in  such  a  house  as 
this  !  As  to  watering  the  trees  at  the  roots,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  they  will  take  no  harm  if  you  never  give 
them  a  drop ;  and  a  good  syringing  about  as  often  as  a 
labourer  wants  a  clean  shirt  will  iio  them  more  good  than 
being  always  at  it. — D.  Fergusox,  ISlowe,  Biic/dii'iham. 

(To  be  continued.) 


VEGETABLE  CULTURE  AND  COOKERY. 

BORAGE. 

I  Forwerly  this  w'as  much  more  extensively  cultivated  than 
j  it  is  at  present;  and  although  its  use  is  now'  almost  dis- 
I  continued,  it  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  seedsmen’s  cata- 
I  logues.  The  leaves,  liowers,  and  young  tops,  are  the  parts 
i  Tised,  and,  according  to  some  writers,  singular  qualities  are 
!  ascribed  to  them.  Evelyn  says,  “  the  tender  leaves  and 
I  tlowers,  especially,  may  be  eaten  in  composition,  but  above 
^  all,  the  sprigs  in  wine,  like  those  of  Balm,  are  of  known 
;  virtue  to  revive  the  hypochondriac,  and  cheer  the  hard 
1  student.”  Langley  says,  “  The  Howers  being  eaten  in  salads, 

1  exhilirate  and  make  the  mind  glad,”  and  the  parts  used  are 
I  “  the  flowers  and  tender  leaves  when  eaten  in  a  salad ;  the 
leaves  and  young  tops,  with  their  blossoms,  wdien  used  for  a 
cool  tatdnird,  in  wine,  Ac.” 

I  Borage  is  raised  from  seed,  which  is  sown  either  broad- 
I  cast  or  in  rows,  in  IMarch  or  Apnl,  in  the  situation  where  it 
is  intended  to  remain;  and  when  the  plants  are  about  two 
'  inches  high  they  are  thinned  out  to  a  foot  apart.  These 
will  furnish  a  supply  during  the  summer  till  October  and 
;  November;  and  if  a  crop  is  intended  to  stand  the  winter, 

'  another  sowing  may  be  made  in  August  or  September, 
i  Cool  Tankard. — For  making  a  Cool  Tankard,  Ur.  Kit- 
;  chener  gives  the  following  instructions.  A  quart  of  mild 
ale,  a  glass  of  white  wine,  one  of  brandy',  one  of  capillaire, 
tlie  juice  of  a  lemon,  a  roll  of  the  peel  pared  thin  ;  nutmeg 
grated  at  the  top,  a  sprig  of  Borage  or  Balm,  and  a  bit  of 
toasted  bread. 

BORECOLE. 

j  Tuts  is  a  variety  of  the  common  AVild  Cabbage,  growing 
,  with  a  stem  from  two  feet  to  two-fcet-and-a-half  high,  pro- 
j  ducing  numerous  side-shoots,  and  furnished  Avith  large 
'  leaves,  which  are  very  much  crumpled  and  curled  on  the 
;  margin.  ^  The  names  by  which  it  is  known  arc  kail  or  kale, 

■  Scotch  hale,  Kihnaurs  Kale,  German  Greens,  Curled  Greens, 
and  Cnrlies.  There  are  three  varieties,  the  3’r//,  the  ihrar/’, 
and  the  Heading,  the  last  being  a  new'  introduction,  and  foim- 
j  ing  itself  into  a  head  like  the  cabbage-  and  Savoy,  Avhile  the 
I  others  produce  numeroirs  side-shoots.  Borecole  is  one  of 
the  best  and  most  profitable  Avintcr  greens  we  have,  and  it  is 
an  unfailing  resource  in  the  most  severe  winters,  when  every 
other  plant  of  the  kind  has  perished  ;  no  garden,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  without  an  abundant  supply. 

Morecole  is  r;iised  from  seed,  which  is  sown  on  a  bed  in 
the  open  ground,  in  the  latter  end  of  March  and  beginning 


’  of  April;  the  soil  is  to  be  prepared  Avith  a  fine  surface,  and 
'  the  seed  sown  broadcast,  and  raked  in.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  ai'e  four  inches  high,  the  strongest  are  to  be  thinned 
'  out  and  transplanted  Avliere  they  are  to  remain,  in  roAvs 
two-feet-aud-a  half  apart,  and  a  foot- and- a- half  distance  in 
the  rows.  This  may  be  done  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  in 
October  and  November  they  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Some  of  the  smaller  plants,  Avhich  were  left  in  the  seed¬ 
bed,  should  be  pricked  out  into  another  bed,  about  four 
inches  distance  from  each  other,  and  in  July  planted  out 
Avhere  they  are  to  remain,  in  the  same  Avay  as  the  others 
Avere,  and  they  Avill  come  in  to  stand  during  Avinter,  and  fur¬ 
nish  a  supply  of  tender  leaves  and  sprouts  in  the  spring. 

AVhen  first  planted  out,  Boi'ecole  should  receive  a  good 
Avatering  till  fully  established;  and  in  autumn  the  plants 
should  be  earthed  up  on  both  sides  to  secure  them  against 
high  Avinds.  Before  the  leaves  are  fit  for  use,  they  sliould 
I  have  endured  a  good  sharp  frost  to  make  them  sufficiently 
'  tender ;  and  in  spring  the  plants  Avill  throAv  out  a  plentiful 
!  supply  of  tender  shoots,  Avhich  Avill  furnish  one  of  the  most 
j  delicious  greens  the  garden  can  produce. 

'  To  Dress  Borecole. — Select  those  leaves  only  that  are 
fresh  and  succulent,  discarding  all  Avhich  shoAV  a  tendency  to 
turn  yelloAv,  and  never  gather  them  till  they  are  to  be  used. 
Should  they  be  allowed  to  become  fiaccid,  no  art  aa  ill  ever 
restore  them  to  their  former  crisp  and  succulent  state;  but 
as  in  large  towns  where  vegetables  are  supplied  tltrough  the 
markets  and  greengrocers  it  rai'ely  happens  that  they  can 
be  procured  in  that  state  of  freshness  Avhich  is  obtained 
Avhen  taken  directly  from  the  garden,  it  Avill  be  found  advan¬ 
tageous  before  cooking  them  to  immerse  them  for  a  short 
time  in  cold  spring  water.  Should  Borecole  be  frozen  Avhen  ga¬ 
thered,  lay  them  in  cold  water  for  an  hour  before  boiling,  and 
put  a  piece  of  saltpetre  in  the  saucepan  Avhen  set  on  the  fire. 
Before  boiling  them,  see  that  they  are  carefully  Avashed,  and 
cleansed  from  insects,  dust,  and  dirt ;  then  put  them  into  a 
saucepan  without  a  lid,  in  Avhich  there  is  an  abundance  of 
briskly  boiling  Avater,  to  Avhich  a  little  salt  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  added.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  water  constantly 
boiling,  and  Avhen  the  vegetables  sink  they  are  done  enough. 
Take  them  up  immediately,  otherAvise  the  colour  and  flavour 
Avill  be  lost,  and  drain  the  Avater  thoroughly  from  them 
before  sending  them  to  table. 

Greens  of  all  kinds  .should  be  boiled  in  soft  water,  but 
Avhen  such  cannot  be  obtained,  and  the  Avater  is  hard,  the 
addition  of  a  piece  of  soda  Avill  preserve  the  colour. — Roger 
Ashrole. 


VARIETIES  OF  THE  CANARY  BIRD. 

{Continued  from  page  1113.) 

Tr  may  not  be  out  of  place,  as  I  have  desciibed  the 
management  of  these  pretty  birds,  now  to  make  a  few  j 
rentarks  as  to  their  varieties.  All  naturalists  that  1  have 
consulted  ascribe  the  origin  of  our  domesticated  Canaries 
to  the  Avild  originals  of  the  Canary  Islands,  of  Avhich  I  have 
not  met  Avith  any  minute  or  accurate  description,  a  circum¬ 
stance  I  much  regret.  W.  Aug.  Osbaldiston,  Esq.,  Avriting 
in  his  “British  SjAortsman,”  in  17!)2,  describes  the  Canary 
as  a  green  bird,  and  says  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  by 
some  country  people  from  our  commoti  green  bird;  all  other 
naturalists  agi’eo  that  the  Avild  colour  is  green.  Some,  too, 
are  of  opinion  that  there  are  other  varieties  to  be  found  in  a 
j  wild  state;  and  Dr.  Bechstein  says,  that  there  arc  Iaa'o  birds 
I  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Serin  and  Citril  Finches, 
i  that  are  so  nearly  allied  to  the  Canary  that  they  breed  freely  1 
I  together;  and  he  also  states,  that  “The  resemblance  is 
I  indeed  so  close,  that  I  should  take  the  Citril  Finch  for  the 
original  wild  stock  of  the  Canary,  Avere  not  such  to  be  found 
in  the  Canary  Islands  at  this  day.” 

I  lately  had  in  my  possession  a  Canary  that  was  caught 
Avild  in  the  woods  of  St.  Helena,  that  much  resembled  his 
description  of  the  Serin,  the  beak  of  Avhich  Avas  short,  thick, 
and  dark  ;  the  shanks  and  toes  AA’ere  also  very  dark,  the  irides 
broAvn,  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  of  a  bright  green,  the  quill 
feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail  black  edged  with  green ;  over 
the  beak  and  passing  backAvai'ds  across  the  eyes  Avas  a  yellow 
stripe ;  the  throat,  breast,  and  under  parts  were  also  yelloAv; 
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the  bird  was  old,  and  I  was  unsuccessful  in  breeding  from  him 
among  oiu'  domestic  Canaries.  I  have  formerly  seen  many 
I  specimens  of  a  similar  I  night  green  plumage,  but  such  are 
now  rarely  met  with;  grey  being  now  a  much  more  frequent 
I  colour,  though  1  regard  the  bright  or  parrot-green,  as  the 
I  original,  and  by  far  the  handsomest  colour;  but  among  the 
tame  Canaries  there  is  great  variety  in  this  respect,  and 
some  authors  have  enumerated  as  many  as  twenty-nijie  or 
I  thirty  varieties  of  colour,  supi)osed  to  be  the  etl'ect  of  do- 
I  mestication  jind  careful  breeding.  There  are,  however, 
other  diliereuces,  which  1  consider  of  more  importance  than 
mere  colour.  I  allude  to  their  varieties  of  shape  and  size; 

^  for  instance,  our  old-fashioned  English  Canaries  arc  short, 
thick-made  birds  ;  those  of  Germany  are  small,  delicate,  and 
often  have  red  eyes  ;  while  the  Belgian  birds  are  long  and 
1  sturdy,  and,  to  my  fancy,  by  far  exceed  the  othei'S  in  appear- 
I  ance.  I  have  had  them  measure  eight  inches  from  the  tip 
j  of  the  beak  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  I  believe  they  often 
exceed  that  length.  To  be  handsome  birds  they  must  stand 
j  upright,  and  hold  their  head  and  tail  in  a  direct  line;  for  if 
1,hey  stoop,  or,  as  the  fanciers  term  it,  are  “  hooped,”  that  is, 
their  shoidclers  stuck  up,  and  their  tails  drooping  down, 
which  many  of  the  long  birds  are  apt  to  do,  they  lose  much 
of  their  beaiity.  Another  peculiarity  of  these  handsome 
birds  is  the  folding  of  the  feathers  on  the  chest,  the  plume 
oir  one  side  overlapping  the  other,  forming  what  is  termed 
the  shirt  frill ;  birds  of  this  kind  are  very  scarce  in  this 
country,  and  if  of  good  form  and  colour  are  very  valuable 
even  in  Belgium.  Some  of  the  French  fanciers  breed 
tolerably  long  birds,  but  their  chief  aim  is  to  obtain  them  as 
slim  as  possible;  their  rule  is,  a  Canary  ought  to  pass 
through  a  wedding-ring;  but  such  birds  I  consider  of  very 
tender  and  delicate  constitutions.  I  liave,  for  some  years, 
bred  the  long  Belgium  birds,  and  much  prefer  them,  both 
for  figure  and  song,  as  well  as  hardihood  and  prolificacy ; 
but  my  present  stock  is  smaller  than  formerly,  owing  to 
crossing  with  English  birds,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
fresh  blood  of  the  original  variety. 

As  I  before  mentioned,  it  is  in  the  colouring,  or  the 
divisions  of  colours  and  markings,  that  the  greatest  variety 
occurs,  and  many  of  these,  from  their  beauty  and  regularity, 
are  highly  prized;  these  sub-varieties,  perhaps  accidental  at 
first,  have,  by  careful  breeding,  become  fixed  breeds ;  and 
as  this,  as  in  all  other  matters  of  fancy,  depends  much  on 
taste,  so  each  variety  has  its  particular  advocates  and  ad- 
mii'ers.  To  describe  all  the  varieties,  their  points,  and  jjroper- 
ties,  would  take  too  much  space  for  the  present  paper,  and 
as  there  are  many  1  am  scarcely  acquainted  with,  I  shall  con¬ 
clude  this  paper  with  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the 
principal  colours ;  of  these,  the  parrof-yreea,  with  lighter 
breasts  and  without  any  white,  should  take  precedence,  as 
nearest  the  wild  original. 

Bright  i/elloics,  or  Jonqum^ave  usually  great  favourites,  and 
must  be  free  from  any  dark  feathers.  Jlleoilcs  are  vciy 
similar,  but  the  edges  of  the  feathers  are  white,  from  which 
cause  they  are  not  so  highly  prized,  though  frequently  the 
stronger  birds.  Qnq/.t  much  resemble  the  common  Grey 
Linnets  in  colour,  but  rather  more  inclining  to  olive-brown, 
and  though  strong,  hearty  birds,  are  but  little  cared  for. 
JJkhs  or  OinmmoiiK,  sometimes  called  Quakers,  are  of  a  drab, 
or  cinnamon-brown  colour,  and  are  among  the  most  difficult 
to  procure.  These  are  all  that  1  call  to  mind  of  the  whole 
coloured  birds,  Imt  of  pieds,  or  mixtures,  there  are  a  great 
many.  The  Lizards  are,  perhaps,  the  best  known  variety; 
the  body  is  of  a  greenish-grey,  the  feathers  edged  or  spangled 
with  white  or  yellow;  the  whole  of  the  top  of  the  head  being 
clear  yellow,  or  white ;  tire  bird  must  be  accurate  in  its 
marking,  or  it  loses  caste.  The  present  fancy  bird  is  some¬ 
what  of  a  nondescript;  when  young,  its  plumage  is  much 
like  a  lizard ;  at  the  lirst  moult  it  changes  its  body  feathers, 
and  assumes  a  coat  of  yellow ;  but,  as  young  birds  rarely 
change  their  quill  feathers  at  the  first  moulting,  it  retains 
eighteen  dark  feathers  in  each  wing,  and  twelve  in  the  tail, 
it  then  being  a  fancy  bird,  and  in  show  condition,  which  is 
difficult  to  obtain  ;  and  when  it  moults  the  larger  feathers 
they  come  lighter ;  thus,  it  will  be  seen,  a  fancy  bird  retains 
its  peculiarity  only  for  a  short  time,  and  is  then  in  a  transi¬ 
tion  state ;  consequently,  I  prefer  the  continental  fancy  birds, 
which  are  bred  of  a  permanent  marking,  and  equally  exact 
as  to  the  divisions  of  colour ;  some  yellow,  with  dark  turned 


crowns  or  crests;  others  dark,  witli  white  or  yellow  heads 
and  tails  ;  others,  again,  beautifully  yellow,  with  the  head 
and  wings  coloured ;  some  grey,  some  almost  black,  others 
green,  or  cinnamon;  these  markings  are  very  pretty,  and 
when  accurate  are  considered  valuable,  and  the  birds  rarely 
alter  the  colour  of  any  feathers  during  their  life. — B.  1*. 
Bkent. 


THE  FRUrr-'IREE  CULTURE  OE  TO-DAY. 

Ah  me!  what  a  happy  man  is  Mr.  Kobson  !  He  lives  in 
the  garden  of  England,  Kent.  He  is,  doubtless,  a  travelled 
gardener ;  he  has  been  to  look  at  the  Orchard  house  trees  of 
Mr.  Rivers,  now  some  seven  years  old,  and  likely  to  last 
three  or  four  times  seven  years;  he  has  also  seen  those  of 
Mr.  Lane  ;  those  of  Mr.  Bewley,  at  Newton  Park,  near 
Dublin,  and,  of  course,  those  at  Chiswick.  He  has  also 
seen  in  Belgium,  in  Germany,  and  more  particularly  in 
France,  those  plantations  of  dwarf  Apple  and  Pear  trees ; 
the  former  on  tlie  Paradise,  the  latter  on  the  Quince  stock  ! 
A  friend  just  retumed  from  Bigorre,  in  the  Pyrenees,  says, 
“  There  is  no  place  like  Bigorre  for  growing  pyramidal  Pears; 
I  never  saw  such  beauties,  they  covered  every  tree  with  fruit.” 
I  presume  he  has  not  omitted,  above  all,  to  visit  the  Royal 
Gardens,  in  Russia,  where  Orchards  of  fruit-trees  of  all 
kinds  are,  and  have  been,  grown  in  pots  and  tubs  for  many 
years,  without  any  symptoms  of  decay  from  the  confined 
position  of  their  roots. 

Mr.  Robson  has,  of  course,  seen  all  those  variations  in  fruit- 
tree  culture,  and  he  has  returned  to  his  own  garden  with 
its  high  brick  walls,  w'ell  covered  with  Peach  and  Apricot 
trees  that  never  sufi'er  from  spring  frosts,  nor  any  other 
plagues ! — to  his  well-pruned  espaliers  on  each  side  of  his 
garden  walks  ;  to  his  orchard,  filled  with  large  umbrageous 
standard  trees  unpruned,  but  still  prolific ;  and  he  says, 
“Ah,  tliis  beats  all  your  new  notions;  what  can  a  gardener 
W’ant  to  see  better  than  this  ?  Talk  about  Orchard-houses 
and  miniature  fruit-gmdens — they  are  all  bosh.” 

Ah,  Mr.  Robson  !  I  repeat,  you  are  a  happy  man. 

John  Bull  has  always  been  a  little  too  haiipy — in  his.  own 
conceit — ;  he  could  “  beat  four  Frenchmen,”  and  as  to  a 
French  fruit-garden,  it  w'as  a  humbug.  Recent  events  have 
made  John  begin  to  doubt  respecting  what  the  French  do 
and  have  done,  not  only  in  w'ar,  but  in  the  peaceful  arts ; 
and  he  reads  cai-efully  written,  impartial  reports  of  the 
many,  I  almost  fear  too  many,  things  in  which  they  excel 
us,  with  an  anxious  shrug.  Can  we  not,  therefore,  take  a 
lesson  from  them  in  the  art  of  fruit-tree  culture  ?  I  mean 
that  happy  way  they  have  of  making  a  rery  small  garden 
rival  that  of  a  millionaire  in  the  variety  of  its  products,  and 


a  very  small  kitchen,  cook 


dishes  ?  I  think  we  can. 

I  was  long  ago  smitten  with  the  idea  of  making  a  minia¬ 
ture  fruit-garden — perhaps  twenty  years  ago  ;  and,  will  Mr. 
Robson  believe  me  ?  no  longer  ago  than  last  April,  when  the 
blossom-buds  of  the  Pear-trees  w  ere  on  the  point  of  burst¬ 
ing,  1  planted  a  small,  irregular  piece  of  ground  with 
Pear-tree  bushes,  grafted  on  the  (Juince  stock,  and  Apples, 
on  the  Paradise  stock.  These  trees  are  four  feet  apart,  row 
from  row',  and  four  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  I  gathered  from 
them  Pears  anti  Apples  as  fine,  and,  in  some  respects, 
finer,  as  those  taken  from  established  trees.  Now,  is  not 
this  pleasant  ?  Mind,  I  do  not  live  in  Kent,  and  have  no 
high  w'alls  nor  well-pruned  espaliers,  and  yet  I  can  give  my 
friends  a  fine  dessert. 

I  have  a  dear  fiiend  who  is  very  fond  of  Peaclies  and 
Nectarines;  but  his  garden  is  clay,  and  his  climate  cold: 
his  Peach-trees  on  his  w'alls  ahvays  failed  in  bearing.  Four 
years  ago  ho  built  an  Orchard-house;  the  first  year  he  had 
some  fruit,  and  every  year  more  abundant  crops.  Now, 
really,  this  seems  an  agreeable  deviation  from  honest  John 
Bull’s  established  practice  of  training  Peach  and  Nectarine- 
trees  to  brick  w'alls. 

Another  friend  writes  mo  from  near  Devonport  (his  letter 
is  dated  Nov.  21,  1855)  :  “  1  have  had  a  very  good  crop  of 
Apricots  in  my  Orchard-house,  especially  from  the  Moor 
Park  and  large  Peach;  the  latter  is  by  far  the  best  in  every 
respect.”  Now,  this  gentleman  could  not  grow  Apricots  on 
walls  in  that  part  of  Devonshire,  as  the  trees  come  so  ^arly 
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into  bloom,  and  are  always  Idlled  by  spring  frosts.  I’or 
three  or  four  year's  lie  lias  had  fine  and  abundant  crops 
from  his  Orcliard-liouse,  Again,  how  agreeable  it  is  to  be 
able  to  conquer  the  defects  of  climate  with  so  mucli  faci¬ 
lity.  r  have  heard  that  the  only  failures  of  Orchard-houses 
have,  been  in  such  counties  as  Kent  and  Surrey,  and  near 
Tiondon,  owing  to  the  self-called  gardeners  stifling  the  trees, 
and  foi'getting  that,  in  a  warm  locality,  too  mucli  air  cannot 
he  given  to  Teach  and  Nectarine-trees  grown  under  glass. 
I  liave  also  heard,  from  a  reliable  simrce,  that  more  Oi'chard- 
houses  are  being  built  this  autumn  than  was  ever  before 
known.  I  happen  to  know  of  six,  each  from  eighty  to  100 
feet  long,  and  twenty  feet  wide. 

IMr.  llobson  states  that,  fruit-growing  is  not  better,  or  so 
w^ell,  understood  now’  as  it,  was  trfty  years  ago.  Clranted ;  for 
as  far  as  my  exiierience  has  gone,  the  cnltivatioir  of  fruit- 
trees  hji  the  people,  andybr  tlie  ])eople,  has  never  been  un¬ 
derstood;  our  famed  Kentish  orchards  are  masses  of  en¬ 
tanglement  and  unwise  culture.  Instead  of  irlanting  one 
or  two  thousands  of  one  variety  of  fruit,  well  knorvn  to 
succeed  well  in  a  particular  locality,  one  or  two  hundred 
are  planted  of  twenty  oi’  thirty  kinds,  all  of  unequal  grow'th, 
requiring  to  be  gatliered  at  different  periods,  and  tlius 
leading  to  much  irregularity.  1  saw  the  two  thousand  trees 
of  Louise  Jloune  Pears,  nnmtioned  by  Mr.  Hogg,  in  page 
lo!).  They  were  pictures  of  fertility  and  good  culture  ( I 
happen  to  know’  that  their  produce  made  a  large  sum  in 
Covent  Garden  ),  and  I  at  once  felt  aware  how’  profitable  a 
well-managed  fruit-orchard  must  be. 

They  manage  such  things  very  differently  in  Kent.  They 
plant  standarcl  trees,  in  many  cases,  without  any  attention  as 
to  w  hat  points  of  the  compass  the  rows  abut.  The  orchards 
are  either  under  grass  or  planted  with  Gooseberries  and 
Currants,  and  the  ground  dug  over  every  season  carelessly, 
so  that  every  fibrous  surface-root  is  destroyed.  The  shoots 
of  the  trees,  after  many  years  growth,  are  sometimes  thinned, 
and  sometimes  not,  and  never  properly  pruned.  Verily,  I  do 
believe  that  we  grew'  fruit  fifty  years  ago  as  well  as  w’e  do 
now'. 

T  have  a  gai’dening  friend,  who  resided  a  year  or  two  in 
Germany.  When  he  returned  to  England"  he  was  quite 
distressed  to  see  the  neglected  state  of  our  garden  fruit- 
trees  ;  unprnned,  rude-growing  standards,  and  equally  rude 
dw'arfs,  growing  in  the  borders  of  kitchen  gardens,  which 
ought  to  have  been  unshaded  and  appropriated  solely  to  i 
vegetables  ;  for  in  Germany  he  had  seen  all  the  fruit-trees,  | 
even  in  the  gardens  of  the  poorest  peasants,  carefully  . 
pruned  and  kept  in  a  comparatively  small  compass.  Other  ; 
orchard  trees  also  pruned  w’ith  care,  so  that  the  branches  , 
diverged  equally  from  the  stem,  and  all  parts  of  the  tree  1 
felt  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air.  i 

I  will  now,  with  permission,  give  my  idea  of  what  a  j 
Kentish  orchard,  planted  for  commercial  purposes,  ought  j 
to  be.  I 

Site. — A  gentle  slope  to  the  sonth-w’est.  [ 

AoiL — A  deep  loam,  rather  tenacious,  resting  on  a  dry  , 
subsoil ;  if  stony  all  the  better.  ' 

J'nrielies. — Eive  hundred  or  a  thousand  each  of  good  sorts 
w'ell  known  in  the  market,  and  adapted  to  the  climate. 

Trees. — Not  standai’ds,  but  such  as  have  shoots  uji  the 
stems  ;  call  them  pyramids  if  you  will. 

Bispnsitiou. — In  row’s  abutting  north-east  and  south-w’est, 
or  north  and  south,  so  that  the  sun  will  shine,  between  the 
rows  the  warmest  portion  of  the  day’. 

Distance. — Ten  feet,  row’ from  row,  and  ten  fed  apart  in 
the  rows. 

Fruniiai. — At  the  time  of  planting  the  slioots  should  be 
thinned  out,  and  a  sullicient  number  left  so  as  to  diverge  at 
regular  distances  from  the  stem,  and  annually’,  in  June, 
these  should  be  gone  over  with  the  pruning  scissors,  and  all 
the  side-shoots  and  lateral  branches  shortened  to  within  two 
inches,  leaving  the  leading  shoot  in  each  lateral  branch  un¬ 
touched.  At  tlie  end  of  August,  the  leading  shoot  in  each 
lateral  branch  should  be  shortened  to  within  ten  or  tw’elve 
inches,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  habit  of  the  variety. 
It  a  robust  grow’er,  fourteen  inches  w’ill  be  a  good  length  to 
leave  tlie  shoot  of  the  season  ;  if  a  weak  grow’er,  then  eight 
inches  will  be  enough. 

Culture.— i' or  two  years  after  planting,  five  feet  of  the 
ten  feet  space  between  each  row  niay  be  ci'opped  with 


Potatoes,  or  dw’arf  Peas,  or  some  cro])  that  does  not  root, 
deeply.  After  that  the  whole  of  the  ground  to  be  uimropped, 
and  to  be  lightly  forked  over  in  spring  fin  doing  this  near 
the  trees  the  surface  must  be  merely  loosened ),  and  kept 
clear  from  weeds  by  tbe  boe  all  summer.  A  cnpital  instrument 
for  cleaning  an  orebard  of  this  description  is  the  “Culti¬ 
vator,”  invented  by  Dr.  Newington,  of  Ticehurst.  I'his  will 
even  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  using  the  fork  in  spring, 
for  it  stirs  the  soil  and  cuts  u])  the  weeds.  One  man  can 
go  over  a  large  space  of  ground  in  a  day. 

'J'hr  Future. — After  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  if  the  soil  be 
rich  and  good,  every  alternate  row’  of  trees  should  he  re¬ 
moved.  If  their  roots  are  pruned  in  autumn,  they  may  be 
removed  to  a  fresh  oi’cha.rd  with  safety  in  the  following 
.autumn.  At  the  end,  say  of  twenty  years,  every  alternate 
tree  should  he  removed,  leaving  the  permanent  trees  twenty 
feet  apart ;  they  should  by  this  time  be  fine,  uniform,  spread¬ 
ing  trees,  occupying  nearly  all  the  ground.  Their  fruit  will 
be  very  fine,  for  the  soil  being  kept  clear  from  weeds,  much 
benellt  to  the  fruit  and  trees  will  lie  derived  from  the  radia¬ 
tion  and  heat  from  its  surface.  The  equinoctial  gales  of 
autumn  will  do  but  little  injury  compared  with  what  they  do 
to  fruit  on  standards ;  and  as  it  can  be  gathered  without 
heavy  ladders  (often  so  injurious  to  standard  fruit-trees),  a 
great  saving  of  labour  is  effected.  In  fine,  a  Kentish  orchard, 
planted  on  this  principle,  and  these  large  pyramidal  trees 
properly  attended  to,  would  be  a  sight  worth  seeing,  and, 
moreover,  would  pay  well. — Pvr.us  Moiiis. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Chemical  Field  Lecti:ees.  By  Dr.  Julius  A.  Stockhardl.* 

We  have  read  and  have  u]>on  our  shelves  the  Agricultural- 
Chemical  works  of  Davy,  Liebig,  Johnston,  and  of  various 
other  writers  of  minor  note,  all  cont.aining  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  but  none  of  them  in  a  form  so  readable  or  so  useful 
as  this.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  frequently  to  its 
pages,  but  must  at  once  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  If 
there  are  any  among  them  who  doulit  whether  chemistry 
has  jiroduced  any  henelits  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  let 
the  following  brief  extract  from  the  chapter  entitled 
“  Chemistry,  the  E'armer’s  Home-friend,”  help  to  dispel 
that  doubt : — 

“  Chemistry,  moreover,  may  become  of  especial  use  to  the 
agriculturist  when  he  cairies  on,  in  addition  to  mere  tillage 
and  grazing,  manufactures  connected  with  ayricnlturnl 2troduce, 
such  as,  distilling,  brewing,  the  preparation  of  starch  or 
starch-sugar,  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  heet-root, 
Ac.  Here  it  has  not  been  found  so  difficult  a  task  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  farmer,  because  the  advantages  to 
which  it  led  were  so  evident,  as  to  admit  of  direct  transla¬ 
tion  into  hai’d  cash.  Iteasons  of  this  kind  have  always 
the  greatest  power  in  producing  conviction,  and  they  gain 
acceptance  at  once.  Since  chemistry  here  possesses  that 
which  it  also  desires  to  gain  on  the  land  and  in  the  stable 
of  the  farmer,  viz.  confidence,  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
add  further  assurances,  proofs,  and  illustrations. 

“  The  reason  why  chemistry  so  soon  succeeded  here  in 
producing  positive  vouchers  of  its  utility,  lies  simply  in  the 
fact,  that  in  researches  of  this  kind  it  has  to  do,  not  with 
living  bodies  in  a  perpetual  state  of  ebange,  like  plants  and 
animals,  but  with  inanimate  substances,  tvhich  admit  of 
chemical  examination  more  readily  than  the  former.  As 
long  as  a  plant  or  an  animal  lives,  the  chemical  processes 
are  under  tbe  guardianship  of  &  higher,  mysterious  power, 
called  the  vital  .force,  and  are  compelled  by  this  to  furnish 
the  materials  Ibr  the  construction  of  the  animal  or  vegetable 
organism.  The  vital  force  is,  so  to  speak,  the  architect 
which  designs  the  building,  whilst  the  chemical  processes 
must  see  to  the  provision  of  the  requisite  materials,  and 
their  elaboration  in  conformity  with  the  design.  In  lifeless 
bodies,  on  the  contrary,  this  guardianship  no  longer  exists, 
and  the  chemical  processes  have  free  and  unimpeded  scope 
for  action.  The  chemist  can  evoke  and  imitate  the  action 
of  chemical  forces,  but  by  no  means  that  of  the  vital 

*  .1  Familiar  Exposition  of  the  Chemistry  of  Agriculture,  addressed 
to  Farmers.  By  Dr.  J.  A.  Stiickhardt,  Edited  with  notes,  by  Arthur 
Henirey,  Esq.,  E.Il.S.,  &c.  London:  H.  G.  Bohn.  1836. 
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force;  tlierefoi'e,  in  cases  where  chemical  power  enjoys  free 
dominion,  he  will  attain  to  positive  resnlts  more  easilj'  and 
rapidly  than  in  others,  where  the  vital  force,  over  which  he 
can  exercise  no  sway,  comes  at  the  same  time  into  opposition 
with  him. 

“Finally,  chemistry  possesses  a  detective  function,  where¬ 
by  it  proves  useful  to  every  man,  and  therefore  to  the  farmer, 
since  it  iliscluscti  f muds  and  nape.starc.s,  to  which,  as  is  well 
known,  all  are  at  present  moi'e  exposed  than  formerly. 
Pure  goods  !  Genuine  goods  !  Solid  goods  !  Real  goods  1 
What  manufacturer  or  merchant  does  not  now-a-days  deem 
himself  justilied  in  stamping  one  of  these  commendatory 
appellations  upon  his  articles  of  trade  !  And  yet  his  real 
linen  perhaps  contains  cotton;  his  choicest  soap,  water,  glue, 
or  clay ;  his  genuine  syrup,  starch-sugar ;  his  guano,  or 
bone-dust,  sand,  earth,  lime-stone,  Ac.  Against  such 
adulterations  and  losses,  chemistry  offers  the  most  solid  and 
secure  defence,  since  it  possesses  the  power  of  bringing  to 
light  admixture.s  and  adulterations,  however  cunningly  con¬ 
trived,  which  our  eyes  and  other  means  of  proof  are  unable 
to  detect.  Many  chemical  tests  of  this  kind  have  been 
already  so  simplified,  that  any  one  may  use  them  for  himself 
without  much  cost  or  trouble.” 

Fr.ouA  OF  THE  Colosseum  op  Rome.  By  R.  Dealcln,  M.D* 

A  MORE  useless  book  has  rarely  issued  from  the  press. 
It  is  too  drily'  scientilic  to  be  popular,  yet  enough  of  poetry 
and  common-place  is  mixed  with  it  to  make  the  botanist 
view' it  as  a  work  j'or  amusement  more  than  of  science.  It 
is  a  book  suited  neither  for  the  learned  nor  the  unlearned. 
It  cannot  even  be  relied  upon  for  the  spelling  of  the  names 
of  plants.  We  open  it  at  pp.  lOfi,  1!)7,  and  on  one  wo  find 
Asparaynx  no/fc/b/bes,  instead  of  “  acut/folius;”  and  on  the 
other,  ilusEus,  instead  of  Kusens. 

Treatise  on  the  Vine  Disease.  By  James  CntliillA 

The,  disease  alluded  to  by  Air.  Cuthill  is  the  Mildew. 
The  pith  of  his  amusing  jiamphlet  is  contained  in  the 
following  extracts  : — 

“  I  once  planted  two  large  vines  in  a  new'  hot-house  at 
Fulham  ;  the  plants,  taken  out  of  a  conservatory,  were 
upwards  of  ten  years  old.  The  I'oots  were  lu  uned,  and  in 
the  second  year  after  planting  they  liore  excellent  crops. 
This  was  more  than  twenty  y  ears  since,  and  the  vines  are 
now  every  year  bearing  splendid  crops  of  grapes.  It 
would  be  useless  to  multiply  examples;  w'e  gardeners, 
living  in  such  a  changeable  climate,  are  compelled  to 
experiment  continually  upon  all  sorts  of  fruits,  flowers,  and 
other  vegetable  productions. 

“  In  England,  w’hen  we  find  a  house  of  grapes  going 
wrong,  we  first  look  to  the  roots.  If  we  find,  on  taking 
oti‘  the  mould,  that  the  roots  have  got  too  low  down  among 
the  subsoil,  we  bring  up  as  many  as  we  can  of  the  fibrous 
roots,  and  cut  off  the  larger  ones,  leaving  them,  according 
to  circumstances,  from  five  to  ten  feet  long.  Fresh  mould 
is  then  placed  under  them,  .and  every  .root  brought  to 
within  a  font  of  the  surface.  I  here  speak  in  reference  to 
old  vines. 

“The  roots  of  the  vine  in  the  wine  countries  will  derive, 
much  benefit  from  pruning ;  the  plants  would  be  better 
nourished,  since  the  roots  would  be  much  more  fibrous,  w'hile 
the  whole  would  be  better  under  control.  The  present  plan 
allows  the  roots  to  choke  or  eat  one  another  up. 

“  In  the  next  place,  early  pruning  of  the  vine  in  autumn 
must  be  enforced.  If  the  plants  are  pruned  early  in 
November,  the  grapes  will  be  ripe  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  earlier  the  next  summer.  Any  one  will  be  convinced 
of  this  who  looks  at  the  well-swollen  eyes  of  those  vines 
whose  shoots  are  left  on  through  the  winter.  Cutting  them 
off  after  they  have  accumulated  and  deposited  so  much 
of  the  elaborated  food,  is  a  total  waste  of  what  nature 
would  otherwise  concentrate  in  the  stems  destined  to  bear 
the  next  crop. 

*  Flora  of  thf.  Colosseum  at  Ro.me,  or  illustrations  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  plants  growing  spontaneously  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum  of  Rome.  By  R,  Deakin,  M.D.  London: 
Groombridge  and  Sons.  1855. 

t  Treatise  on  the  Vi.ne  Disease,  which  is  now  destroying  the 
crops  of  Grapes  throughout  the  Vineyards  of  Europe,  &c.  liy  James 
CafAfff,  Horticulturist  Ac.  London:  Hamilton  and  Co.  1855. 


“  R.y  the  long-continned  cropping  on  the  sliallow  system, 
the  land  mu.st  be  greatly  impoverished;  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  tell  the  wine-growers,  that  their  laud  is  starved  ; 
of  everything  hut  that  which  God  gives  them  for  nothing — 
water,  and  too  much  of  this,  without  proper  proportions  of 
other  ingredients,  w  ill  hriug  on  disease. 

“  1  see  in  the  Gardener’s  Chronicle,  that  the  growei's 
round  Naples  have  followed  the  plan  which  I  published  iu 
the  London  papers,  that  of  keeping  the  vines  near  the 
ground,  with  much  better  results  than  any  other.  | 

“I  have  this  day  (Oct.  SOth )  been  to  see  another  case  of  ! 
flat  training,  at  IMr.  linker’s,  near  the  Old  Kent  Road,  lie 
has  two  vines  trained  upon  a  flat  trellis,  projecting  about 
eight  feet  from  the  cottage,  this  canopy  being  about  seven  : 
feet  high.  One  vine  had  seventy,  the  other  one  hnndred- 
aml-fifty  bunches,  all  nearly  ripe,  and  those  lllack  Ham¬ 
burgh.  A  sewer  passes  beneath,  where  they'  feed  from; 
his  vines  are  always  pruned  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in 
November.  Mr.  Raker  is  very  careful  never  to  allow  any 
superlluous  shoots  during  the  summer’s  growth.  He  has  * 
never  had  the  disease.”  'We  presume  that  it  is  meant  that  j 
his  Vines  never  had.  i 

i 

QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

CARDENiNC. 

V  j 

FERNS  UNDER  SHADE  j 

“  X.  Y.  Z.  would  he  much  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Cottage  Gardener  for  a  list  of  hardy  Ferns,  loving  shade ; 
be.,  tliat  may  be  cultivated  under  the  shade  and  drip  of  ^ 
established  deciduous  ti'ces.  He  proposes  to  make  a  rock- 
work  under  the  trees,  .and  to  plant  the  Ferns  on  it.  His 
gardener  brought  home,  amongst  some  cuttings,  in  the 
summer,  some,  pieces  of  a  Salvia,  which  he  called  ‘■Cordata.’ 
X.  Y.  Z.  does  not  recognise  it,  and  ivould  be  glad  to  know 
its  synonymic  and  culture;  also  that  of  Salvia  strictijinra 
[For  your  shaded  border  the  following  Ferns  would  do : — 
Alhyrinni  jUi.r-fwmina,  Osmanda  riyalis,  Bnlypodiiim  driop- 
tvris,  Onoclea  scnsihilis,  and  Polysticlnim  lonchilis. 

Salvia  stridijlorn  is  as  old  Peruvian  plant,  of  no  great 
beauty,  and  one  which  has  been  out  of  fashion  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  or  since  it  was  published  iu  the  Botanical 
Afayazinc,  in  l.Slil.  It  is,  liowever,  a  member  of  a  distinct 
section  of  the  genus,  aud,  therefore,  a  useful  plant  in  a 
botanic  collection.  Such  men  as  Mr.  Baxter,  of  your 
Botanic  Garden,  are  the  best  authorities  for  such  ^ilants ; 
but  the  culture  of  Salvia  strictiflora  is  very  simple.  A  cold, 
dry  frame  is  the  best  place  for  it  iu  the  winter,  to  be.  re¬ 
potted  in  April,  in  rich,  light  soil;  to  be  increased  from 
cuttings  in  .Inly  and  August,  after  the  plant  lias  done  ^ 
flowering,  and  to  keep  it  yonny, — which  means,  that  two-year-  - 
old  plants  should  be  thrown  away,  to  he  replaced  with  last  j 
year’s  plants,  from  cuttings.  | 

Bentham,  in  his  “  Labiatarum  genera,”  mentions  and  : 
describes  Salvia,  cordata.  He  says  it  is  a  native  of  South  ^ 
Brazil,  lias  large  blue,  flowers,  and  is  about  three  feet  higli. 

It  is  a  greenhouse  herbaceous  perennial.]  I 


LEiMON-TREE  NOT  BLOOMING.— HINT  TO  | 
ADVERTISERS.— POTTING  FERNS. 

“  I  grafted,  four  years  since,  a  Lemon  upon  a  stock  two 
inches  round,  at  least,  potted  in  an  8-inch  pot,  in  which  it  has 
been  ever  since,  with  yearly  top-dressing.  The  head  is  a 
good  sturdy  one,  ivood  ice/t  ripened;  hut  it  has  shown  no  , 
appearance  of  fruiting.  IIow  long  should  it  be  before  doing 
so?  I  keep  it  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  heated  only  to  start  my 
Vines,  or  keep  out  frost.  Should  I  re-pot  the  tree  into  a 
larger  pot,  or  let  it  remain  as  now?  I  fear  the  re-potling 
would  make  wood  and  retard  fruiting.  When  should  it  be 
re-potted  ? 

I  think  the  llorists  wlio  advertise  in  your  columns  would 
do  well  if,  whenever  they  observed  very  particularly  good 
plants  noticed  by  your  able  writers,  tliey  would  price  it  iu 
their  advertisements  the  following  week.  I  have  often  felt  ' 
disposed  to  buy  a  thing  after  reading  about  it,  but  have  been 
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at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  loam  the  price  of  it.  Perhaps  j 
the  liint  might  be  taken,  and  found  advantageous. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  the  Fountains,  named  in  your  last 
I  week's  number,  page  lid,  are  supplied  with  water,  and  of 
i  whom  they  may  be  purchased  ?  1  have  several  good  Ferns 

ill  (i-inch  pots  doing  well;  but  the  pots  seem  »|uite  full  of 
roots  ;  should  1  re-pot  them,  and  at  what  time'?  I  have  one 
plant  I  call  Hare’s-foot  Fern,  from  the  root  from  which  the 
i'ronds  siiriiig  resembling  a  hare’s  foot,  that  is,  quite  ci'ammed 
with  these  feet.  Ought  I  to  re-pot  it,  and  when  ?  I  wish  to 
make  them  specimen  plants  for  a  show. — L.  E.” 

i  [If  the  wood  of  your  Lemon  plant  was  well  grown  last 
I  year,  and  well  ripened  in  the  autumn,  the  llowers  should 
I  appear  as  soon  as  you  give  the  plant  enough  heat  to  grow 
;  freely.  The  heat  used  to  start  the  Vines  will  just  do  ;  but,  ! 
provided  the  wood  was  not  well  ripened,  you  will  not  have 
many  flowers,  and  must  take  care  not  to  let  your  plant 
I  stand  all  the  summer  beneath  the  shade  of  the  Aflnes,  or 
:  the  young  shoots  may  be  barren  the  second  year.  If  not  j 
I  much  pot-bound,  we  would  advise  seeing  to  the  drainage, 
j  and  rich  surface  dressings,  instead  of  shifting.  Let  the 
I  potting,  if  necessary,  be  done  just  as  the  temperature  is 
;  increased,  to  encourage  growth. 

Any  respectable  nurseryman  would  tell  the  price  of  any 
article,  on  application  ;  but  mere  price,  independent  of  size  [ 
and  quality,  is  an  imperfect  criterion.  All  new  plants  are 
dear;  most,  after  the  second  or  third  season,  are  cheap 
enough.  A  Geranium  may  be  dear  at  Is.,  and  one  of  the 
same  kind  cheap  at  5;s.  We  quite  agree  with  you  that  it 
I  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  the  prices  in  advertisements 
nevertheless,  as  one  knows  what  expense  he  is  going  to 
before  the  bill  comes. 

You  will  have  seen  an  answer  last  week  about  the  Foun¬ 
tains.  We  would  not  touch  your  Ferns  until  the  spring,  as 
the  heat  and  sun  increases.  You  may  shift  them  without 
any  risk  of  injuring  them.  In  a  good  stove  they  may  be 
done  at  any  time ;  but  it  is  best  to  secure  growth  directly 
afterwards.] 


length,  but  with  little  or  no  difference  in  the  result.  I  may 
also  add,  that  I  do  not  find  the  lately-advertised  “  August- 
flowering”  varieties  at  all  answer  to  the  character  given  to 
them ;  indeed,  they  have  proved  with  me  very  little  earlier 
than  the  average  of  those  before  brought  out. 

“  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add,  that  in  more  favourable 
localities  I  have  not  experienced  the  difficulty  respecting 
which  I  ask  your  assistance. — A.  C.,  Chelmsford." 

[You  are  quite  right  in  your  opinion  about  the  projicr  soil 
for  the  Dielytra,  but  not  as  to  the  aspect  or  exposure  ;  for 
it  Avill  grow  on  bari’en  heaths  and  moors  in  the  most  open 
parts  in  this  country.  But  in  very  rich  soil,  and  more 
particularly  in  wet,  undrained  borders,  it  gets  so  top-heavy 
that  a  gust  of  wind  blows  it  over  and  strangles  it,  or  breaks 
its  neck  outright,  and  any  such  accident,  with  too  much  wet 
at  bottom,  would  account  for  its  rotting-olf. 

Speaking  of  Chinese  Chrysanthemums  is  apt  to  puzzle  one 
now-a-days  ;  and  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  heard  of 
any  one  who  said,  or  pretended  to  affirm,  that  a  single  kind 
of  that  race  did  bloom,  or  could  be  made  to  flower  sooner 
than  the  first  day  of  November.  We  can  say,  positively, 
ourselves,  that  no  art  of  man  can  induce  any  of  the  Chinese 
Chrysanthemums  to  bloom  one  week  sooner  than  that 
period,,  without  forcing  them,  by  heat,  so  as  to  spoil  the 
appearance  of  the  plants  ;  but  we  can  understand  how'  early 
kinds  may  be  had — some  day — so  as  to  come  in  as  early  as 
the  French  Chrysanthemums,  or  Bompones.  One  thing  is 
quite  certain  from  our  own  expeilnients  ;  that  is,  if  yon 
make  a  cutting  in  February  or  Marchj  and  continue  to 
grow  it  on  all  the  season  without  stopping,  you  w  ill  not  get 
it  to  bloom  one  hour  before  a  cutting  made  on  the  loth  of 
June,  and  “  nipped  in  ”  on  the  15th  of  July ;  but  by  cutting- 
in  strong  shoots  and  strong  plants  in  September,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  have  Chinese  Chrysanthemums  in  bloom  up  to 
the  middle  or  end  of  May.  One  of  our  correspondents 
makes  it  a  yioint  to  have  them  for  his  Easter  parties,  and 
has  done  so  for  some  years  back.] 


TAKING  UP  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  BULBS. 

“  I  have  cultivated,  according  to  the  instructions  in  The 
Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionary,  the  fine  bulbs  Lilium  land- 
folium,  \n  1 1-inch  pots,  three  in  a  pot,  which  were  truly  a 
magnificent  sight  throughout  August  and  part  of  September. 
I  have  taken  the  bulbs  out  of  the  pots,  and  repotted  the 
offsets,  and  have  put  the  old  bulbs  away  in  a  drawer, 
intending  to  keep  them  there  till  next  IMarch  ;  but  the 
outside  scales  of  the  bulbs  look  so  withered  and  wrinkled 
that  I  am  afraid  I  have  done  wrong. — G.” 

[It  seems  to  lie  a  natural  law,  from  which  there  is  no 
exception,  that  all  bulbs  wdiich  are  made  up  of  scales  suffer 
I  severely  by  being  dried  out  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  not  good 
practice  even  to  let  the  mould  about  them  in  pots  get  quite 
I  dry.  Pray  pot  your  bulbs  at  once  in  soil  that  is  not  quite 
I  dry,  but  give  them  no  water  for  the  next  six  weeks.  It  is 
j  poor  economy  for  private  growers  to  increase  them  from 
1  scales— in  these  days — an  apt  illustration  of  the  penny  w'ise 
[  and  pound  foolish  school.] 
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POITLTEY  SHOWS. 

Birmiwgham.  1 1th  to  14th  of  December.  Sec.,  J.  Morgan,  jun..  Esq. 
Entries  closed  November  10th. 

Essex.  Dec.  27th,  28th,  and  29th,  at  Colchester.  Sees,  Mr.  G.  E 
Attwood,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Warwick.  Entries  close  December  15th. 

Hants  (South).  lUh  and  1 5th  .Tanuarj',  at  Fareham.  Sec.  James 
James,  Esq.,  Fareham.  Entries  close  December  3l8t,  1855. 

Liverpool.  I6th,  17th,  and  18th  of  January.  See.  W.  C.  Worrall, 
Esq.,  0,  Lower  Castle  Street.  Entries  close  December  24th. 

Nottinghamshire,  at  Southwell,  IQth  and  20th  of  December.  Sec. 
K.  Hawksley,  jun..  Esq.,  Southwell.  Entries  closed  November  20th.  ( 

Preston  and  North  Lancashire.  Jan.gthand  10th,  at  Preston. 
Secs.  Messrs.  Burnett,  Leigh,  and  Hayhurst,  Preston. 

Vale  ok  Aylesbury.  January  2nd  and  3rd.  Secs.  J.  D.  Muddiman, 
and  Jas.  Allen.  Entries  close  December  20lh. 

N.B. — Secretaries  vnll  oblige  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


SOIL  FOR  DIKLYTRA  SPECTABILIS.— EARLY- 
BLOOMING  GHRYSANTHEiMUMS. 

“  Didytra  spcctahilis. — I  was  not  more  fortunate  than  | 
your  correspondent  “  Berkshire  Kate  ”  witli  the  above  ; 
flowers  last  winter  ;  I  lost  several  plants  in  yiots,  and  also  a 
strong  one  in  the  open  border.  They  rolled  away.  I  am  ' 

I  disposed  to  think,  tliat  only  in  light,  well-drained  soils,  or  i 
I  sheltered  places,  can  this  plant  be  justly  said  to  be  hardy,! 

I  in  the  sense  in  which  our  indigenous  Fumitories  are  so.  j 
‘‘  Chinese  Chrysanthemums.  — My  garden  is  open  to  the  , 
north  and  east,  and  although  I  can  get  these  plants  to  grow  I 
i  freely,  and  from  buds,  I  cannot  get  them  well  into  flower  1 
before  the  frosts  come  on  and  destroy  their  beauty.  Is  any  i 
plan  known  of  accelerating  the  bloom  without  artificial  j 
heat?  protection  under  glass  it  does  not  suit  me  to  give,  i 
Last  year,  I  nipped  in  some  of  the  first  shoots,  and  it  struck 
me  that  this  might  have  thrown  the  bloom  back,  and  I, 
j  therefox'e,  suffered  this  year’s  growth  to  remain  of  the  full 


STATE  OF  OUR  VARIOUS  BREEDS  OF 
POULTRY. 

I 

{Concluded  from  page  W.)  j 

The  great  size  of  thg  Malay  was,  doubtless,  a  recom-  j 
mendation  to  many  poultry-keepers,  so  long  as  no  other  I 
fowl  competed  with  it  in  this  respect,  but  on  the  introduction  j 
of  the  Shanghaes,  this  advantage  was  only  held  in  common 
with  the  latter.  The  properties  and  liabits  of  the  Hhanghae, 
moreover,  were  in  many  points  such  as  justly  entitled  them 
to  the  preference,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  Malays 
are  less  frequently  seen  at  the  present  day  than  in  by-gone 
years.  This,  of  course,  could  not  happen  without  a  cor¬ 
responding  diminution  of  fii'st-class  specimens,  and  thus  it 
accounts  in  every  way  for  the  reiterated  complaints  now 
heard  of  the  inferiority  of  this  class  at  our  exhibitions. 
Regret,  however,  must  be  expressed  at  this  result.  Ot  all 
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our  varieties  of  fowls,  none,  it  may  be  safely  asserted, 
possesses  a  more  decidedly  merited  specific  character  than 
the  Malay,  and  none  appears  to  have  preserved  a  closer  re¬ 
semblance  to  its  original  type,  the  “  Gallns  gigantens  ”  of 
the  Eastern  Archi])elago. 

What  shall  bo  said  of  Bantams'!  Are  they  higher  or 
lower  on  the  scale  of  excellence  than  our  older  fanciers 
remember  to  have  seen  them?  An  impartial  reply  to  this 
(jnery  requires  the  subdivision  of  tliis  family,  for,  while  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  Sebi’ights,  Gold  and  Silver  alike, 
are  not  what  they  were,  the  Black,  the  White,  and  the 
Game  Bantams  are,  probably,  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
their  progenitors.  What  has  caused  the  deterioration  in 
the  first-named  birds  belongs  not  to  the  present  enquiry ; 
the  mere  fact  is  now  stated,  and  few,  it  is  believed,  will 
dissent  from  the  opinion.  If  it  be  said,  indeed,  that  the 
appearance  of  Bantams  at  our  general  poultry  exhibitions  is 
no  just  criterion  of  their  mei’it,  as  the  owners  of  many  spe¬ 
cimens  of  high  excellence  are  unwilling  to  submit  them  to 
that  competition,  it  can  only  be  replied,  that  it  may,  indeed, 
be  so.  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  at  least  strange,  that 
the  inducements  to  exhibit,  which  have  acted  so  success¬ 
fully  in  the  cases  of  all  other  fowls,  should  fail  here  alone,  ' 

The  “  miscellaneous  ”  class  is  now  reached  ;  a  portion  of  , 
the  poultry  show  that  has  always  especially  attracted  the  1 
attention  of  those  who  have  looked  to  these  institutions  as 
tending  to  improve  the  breeds  of  the  domestic  fowl.  New, 
distinct  varieties,  possessing  an  economical  value,  at  least 
equal,  if  not  superior  to  that  of  the  breeds  already  known, 
were  here  desired,  but  this  has,  hitherto,  not  been  accom¬ 
plished.  ‘ 

Of  novelties,  indeed,  we  have  had  several  instances  ; 
among  these,  the  “  Fowls  of  the  Saltan,"  as  they  are 
termed,  certainly  deserve  favourable  mention  as  ornamental 
poultry,  and  other  instances  have  occurred  of  meritorious 
character,  but  which,  in  strictness,  should  have  appeared 
elsewhere;  as,  for  an  example,  the  Jartn/asiaas,  which  are 
simply  a  sub-variety  of  the  Spanish  fowl.  Speaking  of 
Spanish  fowls,  the  oiDportunity  may  be  taken  to  admit  a 
decided  inaccuracy  in  a  former  paper  on  this  subject,  where 
tho  term  Minorcus"  was  improperly  applied  to  the  red¬ 
faced  Spanish.  A  just  remonstrance  was  raised  by  a  cor- 
I’espondent  against  this  misnomer,  and  the  excuse  is  in¬ 
sufficient,  because  the  common  application  of  a  provincial 
term  that  one  hears,  day  by  day,  in  oixlinary  use,  cannot  be 
held  to  warrant  its  employment.  The  Minorcasare  Spanish, 
as  also  tbe  Andalusians,  and  the  White  and  Speckled  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  same  race.  Their  characters  and  properties 
are,  in  many  respects,  identical,  for  even  the  White  face  is 
more  or  less  shared  by  all,  tliougli  in  many  it  extends  little 
beyond  the  ear-lobe. 

Of  all  tho  “  Ghondooks,”  “  Ptarmigan,”  “  Yarnas,”  “  Cos¬ 
sacks,”  “  Russians,”  and  “  Bengals,”  which,  with  an  host  of 
others,  have  sought  a  judicial  estimate  of  their  position  in 
the  poultry  catalogue,  it  may  be  justly  said,  we  have  better 
birds  already  on  our  list,  whether  “  feather,”  or  “  economical 
]ircperties,”  bo  the  test  applied.  Dissimilarity  with  other 
members  of  the  poultry -yard,  is,  fortunately,  an  inducement 
with  many  to  become  tlie  owners  of  fowls  of  this  description ; 
and,  so  far  from  finding  fault  with  their  choice,  it  is  matter 
of  satisfaction,  since  not  merely  is  the  search  thus  continued  i 
for  an  admitted  desideratum,  but  breeds,  certainly  more  or 
less  distinct,  whicli  may  gradually  serve  to  elucidate  the 
Natural  History  of  the  domestic  “  Galli,”  are  thus  pre¬ 
served  to  us. 

(reese  are  decidedly  in  advance  of  any  former  standard, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  “  Toulouse  ”  breed  is  assuredly 
a  boon  of  no  little  value.  Hitherto,  perhaps,  exception  may 
have  been  taken  to  the  decisions  of  judges,  who  in  this  class 
liave  been  sometimes  held  to  have  been  too  greatly  in- 
Jluenced  by  weight  alone;  but  usually,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered,  form  and  feather  presented  little  variation  in  the 
competing  pens.  Evidence  of  high  breeding,  manifested  in 
fhe  full  development  of  the  features  of  different  varieties, 
js  a  point  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  be  held  far  in  advance  of 
the  mere  weight  of  a  fatted  bird. 

Bucks,  likewise,  may  thank  tlie  energetic  originators  of 
poultry  shows  ;  and,  first  and  foremost  of  tliem,  tlie  Ayles¬ 
bury,  which  are  now,  beyond  all  comparison,  superior  to 
their  former  standard.  The  Rouens  of  tlie  early  Bir¬ 


mingham  days  were,  however,  in  colour,  not  less  than  size, 
meritorious  beyond  the  ]ions  of  subsequent  years.  The 
class  for  ducks  of  any  other  variety,  is,  year  by  year,  de¬ 
creasing;  and  this,  too,  on  good  grounds,  since  it  seems  an 
established  fact,  that  no  real  competition  can  e.xist  between 
any  that  have  appeared  and  the  two  varieties  already 
named.  The  Black  East  Indian  Duck  appears  to  have 
been  lately  bred  too  much  with  a  view  to  size,  by  which  the 
remarkably  elegant  proportions  of  the  bird,  as  well  as  its 
lustrous  plumage,  have  decidedly  suffered.  The  Musk  or 
Brazilian  Duck  fails  to  acquire  new  admirers, — a  position 
resting  on  just  grounds. 

The  progress  efiected  by  the  Tarkeij -hveeder  has  also 
been  great.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  true,  that  heavier 
weights  have  been  attained  by  individual  specimens,  than 
such  as  had  been  previously  reached,  but  still  the  average 
meiit  of  pens  has  decidedly  risen,  while  the  intermixture 
of  the  American  blood  has  conferred  a  brilliancy  of  feather 
which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  valuable  qualities, 
fully  merit  tliese  terms  of  commendation. — W. 


DISEASES  OF  FOWLS  AND  PIGEONS. 

BRIGHT'S  DISEASE  IN  A  HEN. 

At  the  time  when  Cochins  were  realising  as  many  pounds 
as  they  now  sell  for  shillings,  a  well-known  exhibitor  sent 
me  a  hamper  'of  live  pullets  and  cockerels,  whose  legs 
sprawled  about  on  either  side,  and  left  their  bodies  to  fall  to 
the  ground  between  them;  the  birds  suffering  from  muscular 
debility,  owing  to  being  almost  entirely  fed  on  boiled  rice, 
of  which  the  per  centage  of  flesh-forming  food  is  very  small. 
They  all  rapidly  recovered  under  a  treatment  consisting  of 
three  grains  of  citrate  of  iron  daily,  and  a  more  nutiitive 
food.  One  of  the  pullets,  being  an  exceedingly  well-formed 
fowl,  I  retained  in  my  stock  until  the  present  season,  during 
which  she  has  hatched  three  broods  of  chicken.  She 
moulted  after  the  last  late  brood,  and  recovered  her  usual 
weight,  being  apparently  well,  tbe  only  symptoms  to  be 
observed  being  extreme  thirst  and  very  watery  evacuations. 
One  morning  she  was  found  dead  in  the  hen-house.  On 
opening  the  body  there  was  evidence  of  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  tha  abdomen,  and  one  of  the 
kidneys  was  exceedingly  small  and  wasted.  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  taking  all  my  most  useful  specimens  to  the  Museum  I 
at  tbe  College  of  Surgeons,  and  availing  myself  of  the  aid  ! 
of  the  greatest  microscopic  autliority  of  the  day.  On 
examining  the  kidneys,  we  found  the  tubular  structure 
entirely  obliterated  in  the  wasted  one,  and  the  tubes  were 
filled  up  with  solid  secretion  in  tho  other  ;  both  contained 
considerable  quantities  of  oil,  a  liquid  which  is  never  found 
in  a  healthy  kidney.  As  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  very  rare 
in  fowls,  and  as  the  case  is  very  interesting  in  a  medical 
point  of  view,  I  have  thought  the  account  worth  recording, 
although  the  symptoms  are  obscure  during  life,  and  the 
disease  not  amenable  to  medical  remedies. 

SCROFULOUS  TUBERCLES  IN  A  PIGEON. 

I  lately  received,  from  a  well-known  breeder  of  Pouters, 
a  magnificent  old  cock,  seven  inches  in  the  limb,  which  was 
wasting  gradually  away  without  any  other  marked  symptoms. 
Believing  the  disease  to  be  owfing  to  scrofulous  tubercles  in 
the  liver,  or  other  glands,  I  killed  the  bird,  and,  on  opening 
it,  found  that  the  liver  contained  a  number  of  bard  tubercles 
as  large  as  small  marbles,  and  that  others  existed  in  the 
lungs.  In  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  no  remedies 
could  prove  efficacious,  and  in  my  own  stock  I  should  never 
bo  desirous  of  preserving  a  bird  tainted  with  scrofula.  The 
ease  is  interesting,  as  proving  that  scrofula  may  sometimes 
exist  in  Pigeons  which  are  reared  and  kept  in  the  most 
advantageous  manner,  this  bird  having  varied  food  of  the 
best  quality,  unlimited  in  supply,  a  dry  residence,  out-of- 
door  exei’cise  during  the  whole  day,  baths,  and  lime-rubbish. 

I  may  mention,  that  the  disease  was  so  strongly  marked 
that  the  liver  is  now  being  presented  ns  a  specimen  in  the 
unrivalled  Museum  of  tho  College  of  Sui’geons.-— W.  B. 
Teoetmeier. 
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THE  CIRENCESTER  POrETR^"  SHOW.  ! 

It  would  seem  fhat  tlie  columns  of  The  Cott-^oe  Gar-  , 
EEXER  are  the  tit  idaee  wherein  we  shoulil  treat  of  Poultry,  ; 

I  if  old  associations  have  anything  to  do  wuth  it.  The  deli-  ‘ 
cacies  of  hoth  are  put  together,  thus:  Chickens  and  Aspa-  j 
ragus.  Ducklings  a  id  Peas,  Still  more  appropriate  is  the  • 
connection  between  poultry  and  the  farm,  and  it  is  therefore 
always  a  ])leasnre  to  speak  of  it  as  an  adjunct  to  an  Agricul¬ 
tural  Exhibition. 

This  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  Gloucestershire  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  to  unite  them,  and  we  think  the  success  of  j 
their  effort  ,will  lead  to  a  continuance — in  fact,  it  was  a 
hanpy  union. 

The  Show  was  held  in  a  tent  in  L.ord  Bathurst’s  Park,  a  | 
truly  beautiful  spot,  ivithin  half-a-mile  of  the  railway  station. 
The  pens  were  those  registered  by  IMr.  Cooke,  of  Colchester. 
This  is  the  first  time  we  have  seen  a  show  in  which  they  , 
were  exclusively  used,  and  we  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  | 
them.  Tliey  are  economical,  they  ensure  uniformity  of  ap¬ 
pearance,  they  are  easily  put  up,  and,  of  course,  easily  re- 
j  moved.  By  using  them,  a  committee  can  at  once  show  the 
exact  amount  it  will  cost  to  fit  up  their  exhibition,  so  far  as 
pens,  drinking-vessels,  &c.,  are  concerned ;  and,  by  an  in-  i 
genious  contrivance  of  the  inventoi',  they  can  be  locked  so  ■ 
that  no  bird  can  get  out  or  be  removed  except  by  the  person  ! 
in  charge. 

As  this  Society  does  not  publish  a  catalogue  prize  list  ' 
of  I’oultry,  we  must  be  content  with  a  notice  of  the  classes 
as  they  occur;  and  tho.se  of  our  friends  who  were  com¬ 
mended  must  excuse  us  if  wo  do  not  name  thou,  but  our  | 
limits  will  not  allow  it. 

The  first  class  was  fur  adult  Dorkiiifis.  The  fir.st  prize 
was  awarded  to  IMr.  Leyborne  Popham,  of  Beading;  second, 
to  jMr,  McCann,  Malvern;  third,  to  Mr.  Moons.  Is  ext  came 
twenty-five  pens  of  chickens,  and  the  competition  was  very 
great.  Mr.  Belcher,  of  Abingdon,  stood  first;  Mr.  Bodliard, 
second ;  and  tbe  Hon.  Mrs.  Howard,  of  Milbourne,  tbird. 
There  were  many  high  commendations  in  this  class,  and  we 
are  sure  the  whole  of  the  Dorkings  svell  deserved  the  enco- 
nium  of  the  Judge,  when  he  said  they  were  most  excellent. 

We  now  come  to  the  tSpaiiish.  In  the  adult  class,  Mr. 
Parslej’;  Mr.  Davies,  of  Thornbury ;  and  Mr.  Jenner,  of 
Lewes  ;  took  the  prizes  in  order.  Mr.  Bodbard  ;  Jlr.  Saun¬ 
ders,  of  Cowes;  and  Sirs.’ Stow,  in  like  manner,  to(dv  the 
honours  for  chickens.  These  names  will  be  a  guarantee  for 
the  cpiality  of  the  birds  shown.  We  must,  however,  say, 
that  in  the  birds  of  1855  we  were  disappointed  in  tbe  1 
pullets  ;  the  cocks  were  excellent.  It  may  be  that  the  near 
approach  of  Birmingham  caused  the  best  to  bo  kept  back. 

Ouchiiis  of  all  colours  were  exhibited  in  tbe  same  class ; 
and  here  there  was  a  novelty,  inasmuch  as  the  Grouse  birds, 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Ford,  of  Exeter,  distanced  all  tbe  otliers,  ' 
Miss  Criiips  was  second,  with  Buff,  and  tbe  Bev.  Mr.  Dau- 
berry  third,  with  Black.  If  this  Show  is  any  criterion,  the 
pi’ogress  of  the  light  birds  is  still  downwards,  as  compared 
with  former  years.  We  must,  however,  exempt  one  pen  of 
chickens  belonging  to  Mr.  Joshua,  who  took  first  prize  with  , 
them,  followed  by  Mr.  Stodbard  and  Mr.  Hincks.  Mr.  A.  | 
Snow,  i'dr.  Bush,  and  Mr.  iSaunders,  were  the  successful 
competitors  in  the  Brahma  Poolrn  class.  We  think  the 
chickens  shown  here  promise  to  be  unusually  good  birds. 
It  was  a  treat  to  see  a  good  display  of  Malays;  and  the 
judge  pronounced  them  an  unusually  good  class.  Mr. 
Leighton  had  the  first  i)rize,  followed  by  Messrs.  Lyne  and 
Worsey.  We  believe,  the  successful  here  would  hold  their 
own  anywhere.  Tbe  (lavte  were  perfect,  and  there  were  ' 
few  numbers  that  did  not  deserve  to  be  successful ;  but  ! 
there  were  but  six  prizes,  and  of  these,  two  first  and  two  ■ 
second  went  to  IMr.  Dyer,  and  the  third  to  Messrs.  Taylor 
and  Dawson. 

As  in  tbe  Cochins,  Hamhanihs  of  every  sort  competed  | 
together;  and  although  there  were  good  birds,  a  pen  of  , 
Golden-spangled  chickens,  belonging  to  Mr.  Thompson,  of  , 
Windsor,  “walked  over”  for  the  first  prize;  the  second  j 
being  awarded  to  Mr,  Worsey,  for  Gobi-pencilled.  ; 

IMiss  ]M.  Bury  took  prizes  with  two  pens  of  oxcclbuit  i 
black  Polands  with  white  t(jp-knots.  ! 

Tlioi'o  was  a  very  good  display  of  BnnUmH,  The  first  ! 
prize  was  awarded  to  Gcld-laccd,' belonging  to  Mr,  Portcli ;  ! 


second,  to  Game,  belonging  to  Mr.  Cottle;  third,  to  Black,  i 
beloTiging  to  IMr.  Dutton.  Gne  pen  was  dis(pialified,  as  the  I 
exhibitor  put  in  three  pullets  instead  of  two.  It  cannot  be  ' 
too  generally  known  that  any  such  deviation  must  lead  to  , 
disqualification.  , 

Mr.  Davies,  of  Thornluu’y,  was  first,  and  IMr.  Hervey 
second,  in  (Itrse.  Erom  their  weight  and  appearance  we  ■ 
should  think  the  former  gentleman  had  them  from  the 
celebrated  stock  of  his  namesake,  at  Hounslow. 

We  have  seldom  seen  so  many  good  Pucks  ;  but  among 
the  Aylesburys  faulty  bills  excluded  all  the  best  pens,  and 
in  every  instance  there  was  but  one  bad  one.  Messrs. 
Bichards  and  Blandfoixl  were  successful.  Good  Bouens 
W’ere  iilentiful.  Mr.  Saunders  took  the  prize;  and  Mrs.  I 
Squire,  of  Mildenhull,  was  eqtially  fortunate  with  t>ne  of  the 
best  pens  of  Buenos  Ayrean  we  ever  saw.  There  were  four 
lots  of  this  last  breed  touching  on  perfection. 

It  will  be  seen  our  report  is  a  panegyric ;  but  it  was 
richly  deserved.  The  only  cause  for  regret  was,  that  so 
many  really  meritorious  specimens  should  have  passed  un-  ^ 
noticed;  but  the  improvement  in  all  classes  is  so  raiiid,  and 
the  knowledge  how  to  choose  and  how  to  exhibit  is  so  dif-  ; 
fused,  that  many  must  now  be  content  with  a  commendation 
who  would  formerly  have  been  sure  of  a  prize.  i 

Mr.  Baily  acted  as  Judge. 


CHICKENS  versus  CHICKEN.  ; 

“  Some,  for  renown,  arc  singular  and  odd.” — Swift.  j 

I  DEO  to  correct  a  grammatical  error  which  is  constantly  i 
recurring  in  The  Pouhry  Chronicle;  viz.,  the  writing  chicken, 
instead  of  c/fh/ito/.s,  in  the  plural.  Formerly,  this  error  was 
committed  but  by  three  contributors;  but  now,  we  see  it, 
rampant,  even  in  tbe  very  advertisements  I  Yet,  1  would  fain 
hope,  that  this  is  but  some  waggish  humour  of  the  printer's 
devil — daubing  out  the  ultimate  .s  to  create  “  our  special 
wonder  ” — that  we  may  have  enough  of  it. 

As,  however,  one  indefatigable  contributor  on  poultry 
matters,  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  comes  forward,  in  No.  fiOS,  and 
defends  this  error  (and  laughing  to  scorn,  liy-the-by, 

“  Tristram  Shandy,”  for  iiresuming  to  hold  a  ditt'erent 
opinion),  1  shall  not  scriqile  to  deal  with  Mr.  Tegetmeicr’s 
assertions,  and  (piietly  demonstrate  the  utter  fallacy  of  all 
that  he  has  advanced.  As  the  elucidation  of  the  truth  is 
my  sole  object,  I  trust  that  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  and  all  who 
think  as  he  does,  will  thank  me  for  this  collision  with  their 
opinions;  inasmuch  as  the  light  of  truth  will  thereby  be 
struck  out  for  their  future  guidance.  Let  me,  at  least,  hojie, 
that  I,  too,  may  not  be  denounced  like  poor  Tristram,  as  “  a 
would  be  instructor,  who  has  but  a  jirofound  ignorance  of 
the  subject.”  We  shall  all  part  good  friends  yet,  I'll 
\v arrant  it. 

To  proceed.  Mr.  Tegetmeier  begins  by  laying  down  three 
])ositions.  i  shall  prove  that  all  these,  like  the  fabric  of  a 
\isiun,  are  baseless.  He  says,  firstly,  that  “c/u’c/.-  is  an 
Anglo-Saxon  word”  (for  a.  chicken);  secondly,  that  “its 
]iroper  Saxon  plural  is  chickca;”  and  thirdly,  that  “  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tongue  plurals  are  often  formed  by  the  termi¬ 
nation  en." 

I  dislike  retaliation  ;  but  I  must  observe,  that  nothing 
but  the  most  “  profound  ignorance of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
could  have  made  IMr.  Tegetmeier  so  far  commit  himself! 
Nay,  the  most  cursory  reference  to  any  Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary  and  Grammar  would  have  shown  him  that  his 
assertions  are  utterly  groundless.  Let  me  refer  him  to 
Bosworth's  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  to  Vernon’s  Grammar, 
or  to  that  more  erudite  Grammar,  by  Bask,  translated  by 
Thorpe. 

He  w’ill  at  once  see  (hat,  firstly,  there  is  no  such  irurd  in 
the  Anylo-Huxon  as  chick ;  or,  rather,  it  would  liave  been  cic ; 
he  will  only  find  “  cictn,  u  chicken."  Again,  there  are  no 
idurals  in  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  formed  by  the  termina 
tion  en !  Lastly,  chick  is  nothing  more  than  a  modern 
diminutive  ;  that  is,  a  very  young  chicken  :  and  further,  ho 
ought  to  have  known,  that  it  is  applied  to  the  tender  young 
of  different  birds ; — of  the  duck,  the  goose,  the  pelican,  the 
pigeon,  &c.  If  he  will  but  take  down  from  his  shelf  his 
copy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dixon’s  “Aviary  and  the  Dovecot,”  lie 
will  there  see,  tliat  the  very  young  of  the  pigeon,  are  in- 
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variably,  callad  chirk,  and  chickx  (the  proper  pluraU.  Tf 
Mr.  Dixon,  tbongli  certainly  tlie  most  learned  writer  on 
jionltry  of  modern  days,  he  not  anthority  high  enougli,  let 
him  consult  that  more  erudite  of  English  Dictionaries  hy 
Hichardsou  ;  where  he  will  read  “  chick  is  applied  to  the 
;  young  of  various  birds.’’ 

That  our  woi'd,  chicken,  is  truly  Anglo-Sa.xon,  there  cau  he 
no  question.  Indeed,  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  ciccn,  <i 
chicken,  is  pi’ononnced  in  that  tongue  precisely  as  we  pro- 
i  nouuce  chicken.  For  the  initial  c,  especially  before  a  soft 
i  vowel,  is  pronounced  like  ch,  as  in  the  words  child,  and 
j  chicken; — (indeed,  Rask,  in  his  Grammar,  quotes  the  word 
i  chicken,  to  illustrate  the  pronuuciation  of  the  initial  r  in 
,  cicen  a  chicken)  :  in  other  cases  c  is  pronounced  like  /.-, 

;  there  being  no  letter  h  in  the  Anglo-Saxon.  I  state  this, 
i  because  I  laiow,  that  one  of  your  excellent  contrihtitors,  who 
!  does  and  wiil  write  chicken,  instead  of  chickens,  in  The 
Ponltnj  Chronicle,  “till  I  convince  him  that  he  is  wrong,” 
elaborately  attempts  to  justify  himself  hy  rushing  into 
German  !  If  we  will  wander  from  the  true  point,  we  may  as 
well  stride  over  to  the  Rajibazook  tongue  at  once. 

But,  IMr.  Tegetmeier  reserves  his  grand  peroration  to  the 
last :  it  is  equally  a  concentration  of  his  argument  and  his 
wit.  I  must,  in  justice,  give  his  own  words.  He  says,  “  In 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  plurals  were  often  formed  by  the 
termination  en.  Thus  we  have  ox,  oxen  ;  child,  chiklreu ; 
j  house,  housen ;  brother,  brethren;  and  chick,  chicken,  Ac., 

!  A'c.,  Ac.  If,  tlierefore,  we  must  have  chickens,  let  us,  at 
j  least,  be  consistent  in  absurdity,  and,  like  stupid  mens  and 
‘  womens,  talk  of  our  cluldrens  and  hrethrens,  our  oxens  and 
our  housens.” 

If  any  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  read  the  above,  ho  must  ex¬ 
claim,  with  Desdemona,  “  ’Tis  pitiful,  ’tis  wondrous  pitiful!” 
or,  if  less  poetical,  he  may  say,  with  an  eminent  literary  an- 
ti(iuai'ian  and  Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  who  did  read  the  pas¬ 
sage,  “  These  words  have  as  much  to  do  with  each  other  as 
the  moon  has  to  do  with  green  cheese !  ” 

With  the  rest  of  your  readers,  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Teget- 
i  meier  for  his  many  valuable  contributions  on  poirltry  matters : 
few  have  taken  more  trouble,  and  few  have  done  more  than 
he  has  done.  I  say  this  with  sincerity  and  with  pleasure; 
hut  with  this  he  must  rest  contented;  for  I  cannot  allow  that 
he  has  one  titUc  of  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  such  word  as  cic,  a  chick  {the  vcrif  foitiida- 
iion  on  which  he  builds)  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language ! 
Further,  the  words  which  he  has  cited,  viz.,  ox,  house,  child, 
brethren,  man,  have  no  analogy,  nothing  to  do,  with  chicken. 
Nay,  more;  they  have  no  analogy  with  each  other!  being, 
most  of  them,  not  only  of  different  genders,  hut  they  all  of 
them  form  tlieir  plurals  differently,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  differently  to  chicken  ! 

Thus  oxu,  an  ox,  has  oxan  in  the  plural ;  did,  a  child,  has 
hut  did  in  the  plural :  hut  it  sometimes  has  ci/dm ;  hrodor, 
a  brother,  has  hrodra;  hus,  a  house,  has  also  hits  in  the  plu¬ 
ral  ;  and  man,  a  man,  has  men  in  the  plural,  as  it  is  one  of 
that  list  of  irregular  words  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  (there  are 
hut  about  eight),  that  form  the  plural  hy  simply  changing 
the  vowel  of  the  singular;  that  is,  the  a  of  man,  into  c,  be¬ 
coming  men,  plural ;  whilst  cicen,  a  chicken,  has  cicena,  plu¬ 
ral.  Surely,  surely,  nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than 
tlu'se  proofs  that  Mr!  Tegetmeier  has  stumbled  upon  !  My 
object  is,  liowever,  not  to  exult,  hut  to  enlighten  and  con¬ 
vince.  I  may  notice,  in  passing,  a  mistake  he  commits  in 
English  gi’ammar,  by  saying  that  the  plural  of  brother  is 
brethren;  it  is  brothers.  Brethren  is  not  a  true  plural  at 
all ;  it  is  rather  but  a  collective.  (  Vide  Latham’s  “  English 
j  Language,”  p.  t!12.)  I  have  already  shown  that  cn  is  not, 

!  as  stated,  a  frequent  plural  iu  Amilo-Huxon  tongue:  on 
!  is  of  common  occurrence,  and  it  is  usually  rendered,  in 
‘  Eiif/lish,  en. 

1  ilaving  now,  I  trust,  “  struck  out  the  light  of  truth  hy  this 

■  collision  with  -Mr.  Tegetmeier,”  and  proved  that  he  is  utterly 
I  in  error,  1  must,  very  hrieffy,  show  that  I  am  in  the  right, 
j  It  has,  by  some,  been  contended,  that  we  may  use  the  word 
I  chicken  both  in  the  singular  and  the  plural  number,  just  as 
'  we  say  sheep  and  deer.  But,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  these 
!  words,  seco'p,  a  shee]>;  and  deor,  a  deer,  have  no  plural;  or 
!  ratlier,  it  is  tho  same  as  the  singular, 

i  The  real  qncKtion,  then,  i^fhaH  the  AniilooSuxon  loord  dicow, 

■  a  chicken,  a  plural, ■—’U  different  plural  termination ;  or  has  it 


not  ? — that  is  the ’question.  It  has  n  plural,  viz.,  cicen,  n 
chicken  ;  e/cenu,  chickens.  TVe  </ire  it,  like  most  other  such 
words,  requlnrhj  formed,  our  own  common  ^filural  s.  There  is 
no  irrefinlaritii,  nor  peciiliariti/,  in  this  word  cicen,  n  chicken,  in 
the  Anijlo-Soxon.  It  forms,  in  that  toin/iie,  its  plural  in  n 
common  manner;  and  so  do  we  'jive  it  a  plural,  in  our  own 
hmqnaqe,  in  the  common  way. 

Tor  the  satisfaction  of  your  readers — though  it  is  like 
taking  a  sledge-hammer  to  brain  a  fly- — I  may  state,  that  1 
consulted  my  friend,  R.  G.  Latham,  M.A.,  a  gentleman  so 
well  known  for  his  knowledge  of  languages,  author  of  that 
erudite  work,  “  The  English  I.angnage,”  and  Professor  of 
the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University 
College.  And,  especially,  I  bring  forward  the  name  of  | 
Thomas  TUrn//)/,  M.  A.,  of  Brompton,  London,  one  of  the  very  | 
first  literary  antiquari.ans  of  our  day,  both  of  whom  entirely 
coincide  with  me.  The  opinion  of  the  latter  gentleman  I  have 
already  quoted,  respecting  the  final  peroration  of  Mr. 
Tegetmeier. 

Mr,  Latham  writes  me,  “Chick  is  nothing  more  than  a 
diminutive  (not  the  singular)  of  chicken,  and  means  a  very 
young  chicken — it  is  equally  ai)plied  to  the  very  young  of 
different  birds. 

“  Chick  is  singular — its  plural  is  chicks. 

“  Chicken  is  undoubtedly  singular — its  pluiM  is  chickens. 

“  It  never  was  correct  to  say  '  two  chickea.’” 

Mr.  Wright  concludes  his  observations  hy  saying,  that 
“  Chick  is  a  mere  modern  diminutive  of  chicken,  and  means 
the  very  young  of  different  birds  ;  that  chick  is  singular,  and 
that  its  plural  is  chicks ;  that  chicken  is  singular,  and  that  its 
plural  is  chickens ;  that  neither  custom,  nor  any  thiny  else,  has 
made,  or  con  make,  chicken  into  a  plural." 

After  such  an  opinion,  from  such  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Wright, 
(the  future  secretary,  I  may  add,  of  the  Antiquarian  Society) 
it  would  he  supererogatory  to  dwell  on  further  evidence.  I 
will  conclude,  by  referring  to  usage  and  old  custom.  Thus, 
in  ^Vickliff'e’s  Bible,  published  -’iUO  years  ago,  we  read  “  As  an 
henne  gederith  here  chyckens  under  here  wyngs.”  So,  also, 
in  the  writings  of  Chaucer,  of  Boyle,  and  of  many  others  of 
the  oldest  and  best  English  authors,  examples  occur,  where 
chicken  is  used  as  the  singular,  and  chickens  in  the  plural. 
So,  in  Common  jjarlance.  we  say.  a  chicken-heurted  fellow,  not 
(7th7i--hearted ;  at  table  we  ask  for  the  wing  of  a  chicken, 
not  for  the  wing  of  a  chick  !  The  Poultry  Chronicle,  in  The 
Cottayc  Gardener — for  the  old  I’oultry  Chronicle  repudiated 
the  error — is  the  only  publication,  ancient  or  modern,  in 
which  this  fantastical  blunder  is  made.  I  am  told  it  is  a 
provincialism  in  one  part  of  Somersetshire.  But  enough;  it 
must  be  seen,  that  hy  origin,  hy  grammar,  by  ancient  and  by 
modern  usage,  we  ought  to  write  (and  I  specially  beg  and 
entreat  in  the  Poultry  Chronicle)  chick,  chicks ;  and  chicken, 
chickens. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  Avrite  as  mildly  as  possible,  hut,  if 
any  one  of  my  gentle  readers  fancy  that  I  have  not  ahvays 
acted  up  to  my’  wishes,  my  defence  shall  be,  to  request  him 
to  cogitate  how  he  would  reply  to  any  one  who  should 
gravely  contend  with  him  that  the  moon  is  made  of  green 
cheese  !  Would  he  be  milder  than  I  have  been  ? — J.  R. 
HoKxnn,  M.D.,  Hull. 


LONDON  MARKETS. — Dkckmbee  lOxu. 

COVENT  GARDEN. 

The  supply  of  most  articles,  both  Home  Grown  and  Foreign,  is  now 
ample  for  the  demand  ;  indeed,  prices  have  a  rather  downward  tendency,  ‘ 
especially  in  Potatoes,  Cobbs,  and  Filberts,  the  holders  of  the  latter 
article  being  anxious  to  effect  sales.  Hamburgh  Crapes  arc  now  done  | 
for  this  season  ;  Spanish  and  Portugal  scarce. 


FRUIT. 

Raspberries  . 

Apples,  kitchen,  per 

Strawberries, per  pottle 

bushel . 

2s. 

to  ts. 

Oranges,  per  100  .... 

4s. 

,,  lOS. 

,,  dessert  .... 

43. 

,,  tis. 

Lemons . . 

(Is. 

„  12s. 

Pears  . 

43. 

,,  8s. 

Almonds,  per  lb . 

2s. 

Peaches,  per  doz . 

58. 

,,  8s. 

Nuts,  Filberts,  jicr 

Nectarines,  per  doz.. . 

— 

100  lbs . 

50s. 

,,  60s. 

Plums,  per  sieve  .... 

48. 

,,  as. 

,,  Cobs,  ditto  .. 

tiOs. 

,,  /Os. 

Pine-apples,  per  lb. . . 

48, 

„  (is. 

,,  Rarcclona,pcr 

Grapes,  per  lb . 

Is, 

,,  tis. 

bushel . . . 

50s. 

,,  22s, 

Foreign  hlelons,  each 

2s. 

1,  4s. 

Nuts,  Brazil,  per 

Fig» . 

— 

bushel . 

12s. 

„  i4s, 

Oooseborries,  per  (jt. 

Walnuts,  per  1000  , . 

gs. 

..  )2S. 

Currants . . . . . . . . 

CheetnuU  .....i..., 

. . .  > 
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COVENT  GARDEN  — Continued. 


VEGETABLES. 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  ..  9d.  to  Is. 

,,  Bed,  per  doz.  2s.  ,,  4s. 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.  2s.  ,,  4s. 

Brocoli  .  Is.  „  2s. 

Savoys .  . 

Greens,  per  dozen 

bunclies .  2s.  ,,  33. 

Spinach,  per  sieve. .. .  Is.  ,,  2s. 

Beans .  . 

French  Beans,  per 

half  sieve  . .  . 

Scarlet  Runners  ..  Is.  6d.  ,,  3s. 
Peas,  per  bushel  ....  3s.  ,,  5s. 

Carrots,  per  bunch  . .  4d.  ,,  6d. 

Parsnips,  per  doz .  Cd.  ,,  9d, 

Beet,  per  doz . Is.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.  ..  3s.  ,,  6s. 

Turnips,  per  bunch . .  2d,  ,,  3d. 

Onions,  young,  per 

bunch .  id.  ,,  2d. 

Leeks,  per  bunch  .. ..  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Garlic,  per  lb .  6d.  ,,  8d. 

Shallots,  per  lb .  4d.  ,,  6d, 

Horseradish,  per 
bundle .  Is.  6d.  ,,  2a.  6d. 


Lettuce,  Cos,  per 

score  .  6d 

,,  Cabbage _ 

Endive,  per  score  ..Is 
Celery,  per  bunch. . . . 
Kadishes,  Turnip,  per 
dozen  bunches  ..Is 
Water  Cresses,  per 
dozen  bunches  .... 
Small  Salad,  per 

punnet . 

Artichokes,  each  .... 
Asparagus,  per  bundle 
Sea-kale,  per  punnet 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle 
Cucumbers,  each  .... 
Vegetable  Marrow, 

per  dozen  . 

Tomatoes,  per  punnet 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle 

HERBS. 
Basil,  per  bunch  .... 
Marjoram,  per  hunch 
Fennel,  per  bunch  . . 
Savory,  per  bunch  .. 
Thyme,  per  bunch  . . 
Parsley,  per  bunch  . . 
Mint,  per  bunch  .... 


.  ,,  Is.  6d. 
6d.  ,,  Sd. 
.  ,,  Is.  6d. 
8d.  ,,  Is. 

.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

6d.  ,,  9d. 

2d.  ,,  3d. 
3d.  „  Gd. 


Sd.  ,,  8d. 

6d.  ,,  Is. 
Is.  ,,  2s.  6d. 
Is.  6d.  ,,  2s. 


ditto  ditto  (Red  Mould,  nominal),  05s.:  Scotch  Cups  (Perth  and  Fife, 
nominal),  to  80s.  ;  ditto  (North  Country,  nominal),  65s.  to  70a.  ; 
Irish  Kemps  and  Clusters,  70s.  to  Os.;  ditto  White  Rocks,  Os. ;  ditto 
common  Whites,  Os.  per  ton. 


MEAT. 


Beef,  inferior,  per 

8  lbs .  3s,  4d.  to  3s.  8d. 

Do.  middling .  3s.  lOd.  to  4s. 

Do.  prime  _  4s.  2d.  to  4s.  4d. 

Mutton,  inferior  3s.  4d,  to  3s.  8d. 


Mutton,  middling  38.  lOd.  to  4s.  4d' 
Do.  prime  ....4s.Cd.  to  4h.  lod’ 

V'eal  .  3s.  lod.  to  4s.  lod' 

Pork,  large .  3s.  8d.  to  4s' 

Ditto,  small....  4s.  4d.  to  5s,  4il‘ 


POULTRY. 

Senders  are  now  hanging  back  for  the  Christmas  markets,  and  a  alight 
increase  in  price  is  the  consequence.  There  is  not  any  improvement  in 
the  trade  during  the  past  week. 


Large  Fowls..  5a.  6d.  to  6s.  each. 
Smaller  do.  ..  3s.  6d.  to  43.  ,, 

Chicken . 2s.  to  3s.  ,, 

Geese....  58.  6d.  to  fls.  6d .  ,, 

Ducks....  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  9d.  ,, 


Pheasants. . . . 

3s.  to  3s.  6d. 

Hen  Ditto 

6s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.  ,, 

Partridges  .. 

.  2s.  fid. 

>» 

Pigeons  .. 

Grouse  . 

2s.  to  2s.  6d. 

Habbits  .« 

Is.  4d.  to  Is.  5d.  ,, 

Hares . 

3s.  to  38.  3d. 

>» 

Wild  do. 

2d.  ,,  3d. 

Wild  Duck  . 

2s.  to  2s.  6d. 

»» 

2d.  „  3d. 

2d.  „  4d. 

PROVISIONS. 

Teal  . 9d.  to  lOd.  each. 

W^oodcock  ....  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  ,, 

Snipe  ....  Is.  .3d.  to  Is.  6d.  ,, 

Plover . 9d.  to  lOd.  ,, 

Cock  Turkiea  ..  lls.  tolls.  ,, 


!  GRAIN  AND  SEED. 

Friday,  Dec.  7.— The  attendance  this  niorning  at  market  is  limited. 
Since  Monday  there  have  been  moderate  arrivals.  Wheat  attracts  limited 
attention,  and  the  sales  of  Foreign  this  week  arc  few.  The  English  left 
over  from  Monday  was  all  sold  at  that  day’s  rates.  Barley  quiet.  The 
dealers  buy  Oats  with  great  caution,  and  prices  are  against  the  seller. 
All  other  Grain  finds  a  quiet  retail  trade  at  a  steady  currency.  Flour 
quite  as  dear. 

WHEAT. 

Kent  and  Essex,  red, 

per  qr .  83s. 

Ditto,  white .  82s. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk. .  78s. 

Dantzic  .  923. 

Rostock .  8ls. 

Odessa  .  73s. 

American  .  92s. 


to  85s. 
„  928. 
„  80s. 
>>  968. 
,,  928. 
,,  76s. 

„  96S. 


PEAS. 

Boiling,  per  qr .  53s. 

Common .  43s. 


Grey. . . 
Maple  . 


483. 

48s. 


to  56s. 
,,  458. 
,,  50s. 
,,  50s. 


BARLEY. 

Malting .  403.  to  49s. 

Grinding  and  Distil¬ 
ling  .  418.  ,,  43s. 

Chevalier  .  453.  ,,  49s. 


84s. 

80s. 

70s. 


OATS. 


Scotch, feed 


34s.  to  368. 


English  .  26s.  ,,  278. 

Irish  .  30s.  ,,  32s. 

Dutch  Broo  .  29s.  ,,  30s. 

Danish  .  308.  ,,  32s. 

Russian .  26s.  ,,  298. 

BEANS. 

Harrow  .  52s.  to  56s. 

Pigeon  .  54s.  ,,  5G3. 

Tick . 50s.  „  .528. 


SEEDS. 
Turnip,  White,  per 

bushel . 

Swede . 

Rape  . 

Linseed,  sowing,  qr. . 

,,  crushing 
Clover,English,redcwt  60s. 
,,  Foreign  do.  52s. 

„  White .  68s. 

Trefoil .  288. 

Rye,  perqr .  52s. 

Tares  .  46s. 

Winter,  bushel ....  8s. 

Canary,  per  qr .  6ls. 

Hemp .  54s. 


86s. 

84s. 

723. 

68s. 

57s. 

73s. 

328. 

54s. 

528. 

9s. 

72s. 

57s. 


BUTTER.— Cwt. 

Dorset,  fine  .  104s. 

Do.  middling .  96s. 

Fresh,  per  doz.  lbs.  1 2s. 

Friesland  .  lOSs. 

Kiel .  94s. 

Carlow  .  1023. 

Waterford .  98s. 

Cork .  98s. 

Limerick .  lOOs. 

Sligo  .  94s. 

BACON.— Cwt. 
Wiltshire,  dried  . .  SOs. 
Waterford .  74s. 


CHEESE.— Cwt, 

to  108s.  Cheshire,  fine  .  74s. 

,,  96s.  Gloucestershire,  dble.  70s- 

,,  13s.  ,  Ditto,  single .  60s. 

,,  H2s.  1  Somerset .  70s. 

,,  9Ss.  Wilts,  loaf .  68s, 

,,  106s.  Ditto,  double .  72s. 

,,  1028.  Ditto,  thin .  54s. 

,,  102s.  Ditto,  pines  .  72s, 

,,  102s.  Berkeley,  thin  .  623. 

,,  102s. 

i  HAMS.— Cwt. 

York,  new . SOs. 

to  84s.  ,  Westmoreland .  76S' 

,,  7Gs.  i  Irish .  74a. 


to  90s. 
,,  76s. 
„  74s. 
,,  76s. 
„  788. 
„  78s. 
„  64s. 
*>  ““ 
,,  66s, 


to  pOs. 
II  86s, 
>1  84s 


WOOL. 

Is,  2s.  to  Is.  3d. 


Down  Tegs  . . . 
j  Ditto  Tegs  and 

Ewes  .  Is.  Id,  to  Is.  2d. 

1  Half-bred  Hog¬ 
gets  .  la.  3d,  to  Is.  3Jd. 

Do.  Wethers .  Is.  to  Is.  2d. 


Kent  fleeces  ..  Is.  Id.  ,,  Is.  2d 
Leicester  fieeces. .. .  la.  ,,  Is.  l^d' 

Long,  heavy  do .  lid.  to  ls‘ 

Combing  skins  ..  lOjd.  to  Is.  id" 
Flannel  wool. .  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  2:J-d‘ 
Blanketwool .  6d.  to  lid' 


Linseed  Cake,  per 

ton .  to  ^12  IDs. 

Rape  Cake  ..  zfG  lOa.  ,,  j6'6  158. 
Indian  Corn  .  478.  ,,  50s 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


BREAD. 

The  price  of  Bread  in  the  City  and  at  the  West  End  is  still  maintained 
at  lOd.  to  Hid,  the  4lb.loaf,  but  in  other  places  the  bakers  are  selling 
the  best  bread  at  9id.  while  in  the  cheap  neighbourhoods  they  profess 
to  sell  at  8id. 


!  BARK. 

I  English  Bark,  per  load  of  45  cwt.,  141.  lOs.  to  16I.  ;  Mimosa,  01.  to 
01.  Os.t  and  Valonia.  121.  10s.  to  17I.  lOs.  per  ton. 


HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  Monday,  Dec.  3.— For  all  Hops  of  good  colour  j 
and  quality  the  demand  continues  as  good  as  during  the  past  week,  but  | 
in  other  descriptions  there  is  not  mueh  trade.  Mid.  and  East  Kents,  : 
70s.  100s.  to  I20s.  I  Weald  of  Kents,  653.  803.  to  95s. ;  Sussex  Pockets,  : 
60s.  753.  to  96s.  .  I 

Friday,  Dec.  7,— The  trade  for  this  period  of  the  year  continues  | 
tolerably  good,  especially  for  samples  with  colour  and  quality,  for  which  I 
the  rates  of  last  week  are  fully  supported.  In  other  descriptions  there  is 
scarcely  anything  doing.  I 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Clover,  1st  cut  per 

Rowan  . 

„  90s. 

load . 

110s.  to  140s. 

Straw,  flail . 

.  308. 

,,  36s. 

Ditto,  2nd  cut  . . . , 
Meadow  Hay . 

90s.  „  1.308. 

903.  ,,  1303. 

Ditto,  machine  . . . 

.  288. 

„  30s. 

POTATO, 

Southwark  Waterside. — Drc.  3. — We  cannot  yet  note  any  sensible 
improvement  in  the  demand  as  the  stocks  on  hand  are  heavy,  and 
until  the  market  is  somewhat  clear  of  the  damaged  and  inferior  quali¬ 
ties  we  must  expect  heavy  sales.  We  regret  to  observe  that  some  recent 
arrivals  of  Regents,  in  bulk,  arc  in  very  bad  condition.  The  principal 
inquiry  is  for  the  best’kinds.  The  weather  is  now  cold,  with  sharp  frost. 
Kent  and  Essex  Regents,  858.  to  90s.;  ditto  Shaws,  75s.  to  Os. ;  York 
Regents,  lOOs.  to  1058.;  Lincolnshire  Regents,  90s.  to  Os. ;  Wisbeach 
and  Cambridge  Regents,  90*.  to  95s.  j  Bedford  Regents,  lOOs.  to  Os. ; 
ditto  Shaws,  Os.  to  Os.;  Norfolk  Regents,  85a.  to  90s.;  ditto  Whites, 
Os.  i  Scotch  Regents  (East  Lothian),  80s.  to  85s.  ;  ditto  (Red  Mould), 
pSs.  to  lOOs.;  ditto  (Perth  and  Fife),  75s.  to  pOs.;  ditto  (North 
I  Country),  75s.;  Orkney  Reds  (East  Lothian,  nominal),  90s.  to  Os.; 


Rabbits  Barking  Trees  (,4n  Old  Suhscritjer). — To  prevent  this,  the 
best  application,  because  not  injurious  to  the  trees,  is  a  mixture  of 
night-soil  and  urine,  just  thin  enough  to  be  applied  with  a  brush.  Wo 
think  rabbits  do  not  attack  the  bark  of  Cherry  and  Plum  trees  as  they 
do  that  of  the  Pear  and  Apple. 

Drawing-room  Fountains  (S.  D.,  Guernsey). — You  will  have  seen 
an  answer  to  your  query. 

Brick  Arnott’s  Stove  (IF.  G.  AT.).— You  wilt  find  a  full  description, 
with  drawings,  in  Mr.  Rivers’s  pamphlet,  “The  Orchard-house.’’ 

Wintering  Bees  in  a  dry  Cellar.— .4  Bee-keeper  will  be  obliged 
by  information  upon  this  subject  from  any  one  who  has  tried  such 
treatment.  .  , 

Mushroom-bed  not  productive  (.4.  0.  F.), — Your  description 
shows  that  it  is  too  cold.  Put  a  thick  lining  of  hot  fermenting  dung 
round  it. 

Seaweeds  for  smoking  Hams. — .4n  Old  Subscriber  weald  be 
obliged  by  any  information  on  this  subject.  If  any  one  has  succeeded  in 
employing  it,  how  was  it  used  ? 

Geese  at  the  East  Lancashire  Show. — “I  perceive  that  your 
‘  Correspondent  ’  has  not  handed  you  a  correct  statement.  His  criti¬ 
cism  on  the  first  prize  pen  of  Geese  is,  I  presume,  more  in  the  spirit  of 
spleen  than  in  respect  for  truth,  and  I  deem  it  a  duty  to  myself  to  correct 
such  a  misrepresentation.  Your  writer’s  sarcastic  expression,  I  imagine, 
is  by  no  means  complimentary  to  the  acknowledged  capabilites  of  those  1 
gentlemen  who  awarded  the  prizes  on  that  occasion.  I  also  beg  to  state  1 
that  the  first  prize.  Class  8,  was  given  to  Mrs.  D.  Henderson,  Shuttle- 
worth,  and  not  the  gentleman  named  in  your  report.’’ 


London  :  Printed  by  Hugh  Barclay,  Winchester  High-street,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar ;  and  Published  for  the  Proprietors 
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Metkorology  of  tuf,  WEEK.—AtChiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-eight  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowesttem. 
peratures  of  these  days  are  44.3°,  and  33.8°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  57°,  occurred  on  the  23rd,  in  1839  ;  and  the  lowest  cold  12° 
on  the  19th,  in  1840.  During  the  period  108  days  were  fine,  and  on  88  rain  fell.  ’  ’ 


Now  that  the  Planting  of  Fruit-tuees  is  proceeding, 
and  all  who  are  engaged  in  rearing  orchards  and  plant¬ 
ing  gardens  are  making  the  most  of  this  favourable 
I  season,  we  would  tender  a  few  words  of  advice  as  to  one 
I  particular  connected  with  the  operation  which  is  much 
too  frequently  neglected.  When  such  a  work  is  set 
about,  great  care  is  manifested  in  the  selection  of  the 
varieties:  authorities  are  consulted,  and  the  most  expe- 
;  rienced  nurserymen  are  appealed  to,  to  secure  such  a 
collection  of  varieties  as  may,  in  future  years,  furnish  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  of  profit  to  the  planters.  The 
soil  is  chosen  with  all  duo  regard  to  situation, 
drainage,  and  necessary  preparation;  and  the  work  of 
planting  is  completed  by  the  careful  insertion  of  judi¬ 
ciously-selected  and  correctly-named  fruit-trees.  In  the 
selection  great  importance  has  been  attached  to  the 
nomenclature.  It  is  a  subject  to  which  some  nurserymen 
very  properly  give  the  greatest  attention ;  but  how  fre¬ 
quently  it  happens,  that  no  sooner  are  the  trees  in  the 
ground,  and  the  owner  feels  that  they  are  in  a  fair  way 
of  well-doing,  that  the  names  are  forgotten,  and  the 
label  by  which  each  was  distinguished  is  left  to  bleach, 
and  shrivel,  and  decay.  Years  pass  on,  and  the  trees 
come  into  full  bearing ;  but  their  nomenclature  and  their 
value  are  alike  unknown. 

We  have  been  induced  to  make  tliese  remarks  from  a 
circumstance  that  came  to  our  knowledge  within  the 
last  week.  A  large  parcel  of  Pears  was  purchased  in 
,  Covent  Garden  Market,  at  a  price  which  would  have 
1  been  considered  low  for  fruit  of  a  nondescript  and 
!  inferior  description.  Had  the  grower  known  the  name 
;  and  value  of  the  variety,  his  would  have  been  the 
gain :  but  the  purchaser,  who  knew  what  the  fruit  was, 
immediately  recognised  them  as  excellent  specimens  of 
Nelis  d'lliver,  for  which  he  could,  when  ripe,  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty  find  customers  at  3s.  and  is.  a-dozen. 

[  Some  three  or  four  years  ago  we  strongly  urged  an 
extensive  cultivation  of  fruit-trees  of  the  best  varieties, 
and  particularly  of  those  which  came  into  use  after  the  au¬ 
tumn  sorts  were  passed ;  and  we  took  some  pains  to  advise 
our  readers  of  the  names  of  such  as  would  command  a 
,  high  price  in  our  principal  markets ;  among  these  was  this 
j  very  Nelis  d'Hiver ;  but  if  any  of  those  who  acted  on 
‘  our  advice  have  made  plantations  of  the  varieties  which 
we  then  recommended,  and  have  since  lost  iheir  names, 
theirs  will  be  the  loss  when  they  send  their  produce  to 
market.  We  would,  therefore,  strongly  urge  all  fruit 
growers  to  be  careful  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  varie¬ 


ties  they  grow.  It  is  a  subject  attended  with  very  little 
trouble.  A  wooden  label,  with  a  number  notched  upon 
it;  a  strip  of  zinc,  with  the  name  w'ritten  upon  it;  a 
piece  of  lead,  with  a  number  stamped  upon  it,  and  the 
name  entered  in  a  book  with  a  corresponding  number; 
any  one  of  these  modes  may  suffice  for  half  a  life-time  to 
satisfy  curiosity  or  to  furnish  information;  and  however 
small  the  collection  may  be,  it  will  always  be  found  a 
source  of  interest,  rather  to  know  or  be  able  to  tell,  whnt 
description  oL fruit  one  is  growing.  That  there  is  an  in¬ 
terest  to  be  found  in  knowing  the  names  of  fruits  we  have 
ample  evidence,  from  the  numerous  applications  which 
at  this  season  of  the  year  are  daily  made  to  us  on  the 
subject ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  on  that  account  that  w'e  now 
advise  planters  to  seize  the  present  opportunity  of  se¬ 
curing  that  which,  if  once  lost,  may  cost  them  much 
trouble  to  regain. 


The  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  was  held 
on  the  3rd  of  December,  with  John  Curtis,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  &c.,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 

We  were  happy  to  perceive  that  a  considerable 
number  of  new  members  were  ballotted  for  and  elected. 
There  was  also  a  considerable  list  of  donations  to  the 
library,  which  the  Society  is  desirous  of  making  as 
complete  as  possible. 

The  chief  donations  on  the  present  occasion  were  from 
the  Entomological  Society  of  Stettin,  Professor  Leuck- 
bart,  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c. 

An  article  on  the  British  Ink  Gall,  by  an  anonymous 
correspondent,  was  read,  containing  an  account  of  the 
great  injury  caused  by  this  new  pest  in  young  Oak 
plantations. 

A  description  was  communicated,  by  Mr.  Newman,  of 
a  curious  species  of  Thrips,  collected  in  India  by 
Captain  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Edwin  Shepherd  exhibited  a  fine  pair  of  the 
I'rochilium  scoliafonne,  a  species  new  to  this  country, 
which  had  been  captured  during  the  past  summer  by 
Mr.  Ashworth,  at  Bryn  Hyfryd,  near  Llangollen.  The 
species  is  of  large  size,  and  is  distinguished  by  two 
yellow  belts  across  the  abdomen,  and  has  a  tuft  of  red 
and  black  scales  at  the  tail.  The  male  lias  the  aniennie 
entirely  black,  but  those  of  the  female  have  a  broad 
white  baud  near  the  tip. 

Mr.  Curtis  read  notes,  accompanied  by  beautiful  draw, 
iugs  of  the  following  insects,  Hygrotus  bisulcattis,  a 
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small  AYater  Beetle,  unique  in  his  collection,  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History.  Apion 
Curtisii,  a  species  also  long  unique  in  liis  collection, 
from  which  it  was  described  by  Mr.  Kirby,  in  his 
manuscripts.  IMr.  S.  Stevens,  had,  however,  recently 
found  specimens  near  Arundel.  A  remarkable  variety 
of  Vanessd  urtiva,  taken  at  Hampstead,  and  it  was  re¬ 
marked  that  that  neighbourhood  had  produced  many 
curious  varieties  of  this  species.  A  remarkable  variety  | 
of  a  Sphinx  larva,  drawn  by  Mr.  Curtis,  when  he  was  j 
very  young,  and  wbich  was  regarded  as  that  of  Sphinx  \ 
Celerio.  Also  some  notes  on  tbe  genus  Conopts. 

Mr.  Newman  communicated  some  notes  on  the  habits  | 
of  the  Prawn,  as  observed  in  Mr.  AYarrington’s  marine  ] 
ATvavium,  especially  with  reference  to  tbe  functions  of  j 
tbe  antennse,  which,  contrary  to  the  views  of  Newport,  | 
Spence,  Bate,  and  other  observers,  Air.  Newman  con-  ■ 
sidered  to  be  indiscriminately  used  as  organs  of  smell,  | 
tbe  Prawns  following  in  tbe  track  of  their  food,  when  \ 
moved  about,  like  a  pack  of  fox  hounds  with  tbe  scent 
breast  high. 

Air.  Newman  also  described  a  considerable  number  of 
minute  Australian  LepulojAera,  coWect^A.  in  the  province 
of  A’^ictoria,  by  Air.  Oxley,  and  wbich  was  remarkable  for 
their  great  similarity,  both  in  structure  and  colour,  with 
those  of  our  own  country.  A  new  genus  was  also 
established  for  a  curious  species,  with  the  hind-wings  i 
extending  outwards  like  tbe  Lappet  Aloth,  and  wbich  ' 
was  named  Bnijdia  hisindella,  in  honour  of  Air.  Boyd,! 
an  assiduous  collector  of  minute  British  Alotbs. 

Air.  Stainton  read  a  paper,  with  tbe  title — “  On  tbe 
spirit  with  which  scientific  books  should  be  read  and 
studied.”  Air.  Stainton’s  chief  argument  being,  that  as 
all  science  is  progressive,  all  scientific  work  must 
necessarily  be  imperfect,  and  stand  a  chance  of  being 
superseded  by  fresh  discoveries,  and,  hence,  that  too 
much  should  not  be  expected  from  an  author  whose 
short  comings  ought  not  to  be  judged  with  severity. 

Air.  S.  Stevens  exhibited  a  box  of  beautiful  large 
Lepidopjtera,  sent  from  Natal  by  Air.  Plant,  accom¬ 
panied  by  drawings  of  the  various  formations  of  many 
of  the  same  interesting  species.  He  also  read  some 
notes  by  tbe  same  gentleman,  on  the  habits  of  tbe 
Paussidee,  a  family  of  small,  singular  Beetles,  wbich  are 
captured  by  tbe  Ants,  and  retained  forcibly  as  prisoners 
in  their  nests  by  tbe  Ants. 


ROOT-PRUNING,  PEACH-PASSAGE,  PRUNING  I 
OF  PYRAAIIDAL  PEARS,  QUINCE  STOCKS,  &c.  | 

The  above  contains  tbe  essence  of  a  string  of  I 
inquiries  received  a  few  days  since;  and  as  the  topics 
are  of  a  general  character,  and  may  concern  many,  it 
may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  examine  them,  wbich  I  will 
erideavoiir  to  do  in  a  consecutive  way.  'J'he  writer, 

“  Al.  P.,”  appears  to  have  somewhat  extensive  gardens,  j 
and  seems  to  possess  a  great  amount  of  eaineslness  as 
to  gardening  on  principle. 

'1  lie  first  question  turns  upon  this  ;  whether  trellis- 
trained  Readies  submit  well  to  root-pruning.  The  writer 
here  confounds,  in  an  odd  way,  the  two  very  distinct 
processes  of  frequently  mutilating  surface-roots  by  spade 


operations— done  at  random — and  that  special  cutting 
of  the  points  of  tbe  roots,  which  we  term  root-pruning, 
and  which  is  intended  to  lower  the  habit  of  the  tree  in 
a  temporary  way,  without  long  deranging  its  system  as 
to  reciprocity  between  root  and  branch  ;  and  more  still, 
without  depriving  tbe  roots  of  tbe  ameliorating  in¬ 
fluences  of  atmospheric  warmth.  Our  applicant  is  not 
by  any  means  tbe  only  person  who  has  thus  mistaken 
tbe  two  points ;  and  since  the  question  is  thus  raised, 
let  us  explain  the  thing  practically. 

I  have  a  very  capital  Peach- wall;  I  have  ever  paid 
great  attention  to  the  roots  of  tbe  trees  thereon  ;  not  by 
meddling  with  them,  but  chiefly  by  letting  them  alone. 
These  fine  trees  have  for  years  been  surface-dressed,  and 
that  surface — about  live  feet  from  tbe  wall — has  never  yet 
been  dug  ;  but  with  all  this  they  have  been  root-pruned 
at  their  extremities  annually.  Let  me  then  assure 
“  AI.  P.”  that  root-pruning,  whether  in  doors  or  out,  if 
performed  on  principles  with  wbich  tbe  operator  is 
fully  acquainted,  is  eligible  to  all  sorts  of  trees,  jiro- 
vided  they  are  too  gross,  and  a  fructiferous  or  blossom¬ 
ing  habit  is  sought  to  be  produced. 

'The  next  att'air  is  a  “  Peach-Passage.” — This  seems  a 
coined  phrase;  but  I  imagine  1  can  fancy  what  our 
correspondent  means.  He  says,  span-roofed,  and  rather 
more  than  ten  feet  wide,  with  an  eight  feet  trellis,  and  a 
path  two  feet,  having  a  border  right  and  left  of  about 
four  feet.  AA'^hat  a  pity  it  is  that  our  readers  who  build 
bouses  with  span-roofs  should  not  make  a  point,  at  all 
times,  of  informing  us  whether  such  bouses  have  a 
north  and  south  lacing,  or  one  east  and  west.  .  If  I  were 
an  editor,  T  should  really  be  tempted  to  coax  corres¬ 
pondents  to  a  confession  in  this  respect.  1  would  here 
ask  our  correspondent  why  he  did  not  endeavour  to 
carry  the  border  through  beneath  tbe  middle  walk? 
There  could  be  no  real  dilficulty  in  permitting  the  two 
borders  to  unite  below.  As  to  a  four  feet  border  on 
each  side,  that  will  produce  fine  trees  if  the  space  they 
have  to  fill  individually  is  not  too  great,  aird  if  tbe  soil 
be  of  excellent  character.  But  in  such  cases  it  will  be 
well,  indeed,  to  have  arches  in  the  side  walls,  and  a 
prepared  border  outside,  in  order  that  tbe  roots  may 
find  pasture  w'ben  needed.  Certainly — in  answer  to 
another  inquiry  concerning  this  part  of  the  affair — tbe 
roots  may  safely  be  confined  to  the  four  feet  border,  if 
no  more  is  to  be  had  ;  but  then  the  trees  should  not 
occupy  much  more  than  an  area  of  six  feet  square.  As  to 
the  proper  period  for  root-pruning,  1  have  long  been  fully 
persuaded  that  autumn  is  tbe  best  period,  at  the  time 
when  about  three  parts  of  tbe  foliage  is  fallen  ;  in  other 
words,  I  would  root-prune  at  the  best  ])lanliug  period. 

Our  next  question  concerns  Pyramidal  Pears ;  what 
to  do  with  the  remains  of  the  summers'  snays.  For  my 
part,  1  am  no  advocate  of  these  same  snags,  and, 
indeed,  my  system  requires  them  not.  1  tie  down  tbe 
young  wood  that  is  required  to  remain,  and  cut  tbe 
other  entirely  away.  'J'hose  who  will  grow  Pears  in  tbe 
pyramidal  form,  however,  must  seriously  contemplate 
these  “snags,”  as  they  will  ever  be  haunted  by  tliem. 
Persons  well  versed  in  the  art  of  pruning  can,  generally, 
in  a  moment  perceive  the  difference  between  a  profitable 
and  unprofitable  snag  ;  that  is  to  say,  those  in  which 
there  is  a  prospect  of  future  blossom-buds,  and  those  in 
which  there  is  little  or  none.  Aly  advice  is,  that  in  tbe 
earlier  stages  of  the  Pear,  or  during  tbe  first  three  years 
after  planting,  many  of  these  snugs  should  be  left  in 
order  to  increase  ibe  chances  of  tlie  true  development 
of  real  spurs,  or,  what  we  may  term,  spawn  eyed  s|)urs  ; 
that  is  to  say,  those  which  will,  under  proper  regulations, 
one  day  become  spurs.  But  I  w'ould  here  remind  our 
readers,  that  what  are  called  incipient  blossom-buds  are 
easily  convertible  at  a  given  period,  and  under  particular 
circumstances,  into  wood-buds,  so  that  it  is  a  root  as  well 
as  a  bud  question. 
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'I'lio  ]inincr,  however,  must  bo  guided  in  the  main  by 
the  chiiriieter  of  the  wood  of  his  trees;  for  not  only  do 
kinds  dilfer  exceedingly,  but  the  same  kind  does  not  j 
always  possess  llie  same  habit.  If  the  tree  is  disposed  | 
to  produce  natural  blossom-spurs,  what  good  gardener  j 
would  choose  to  retain  one  “  snag,”  if  hoi)es  of  the  true  ' 
spur  wore  manifest  ?  ]\[y  plan,  then,  at  all  limes,  is  to 

get  rid  of  what  tliey  call  snags  as  si)eedily  as  I  can;  a 
very  small  ])leji  for  their  absence  seems  to  invent  an  ; 
excuse  for  “war  to  the  knile.”  Plverybody  knows,  or  ] 
should  know,  that  taking  the  average  habit  of  Pears  in  : 
any  garden,  some  three-fourths  of  these  snags  deceive  | 
the  hand  that  fondled  them ;  they  “run  to  wood,”  to  use  , 
a  gardening  phrase. 

The  last  inquiry  of  “M.  P.”  is,  “Are  Quince  Stocks 
n'riUij  preferable  to  Pear?  Soil,  deep  hazel  loam, 
stiffening  below  into  brick  earth,  and  ultimately  lying 
on  mere  red  sand-stone;  space  no  object.”  Here  is  a 
curious  question  to  answer.  Doctors  differ;  why  not 
gardeners?  But  here  I  am  reminded  of  an  old  couplet, 
which  may  do  for  a  preface  to  the  remarks  1  would 
respectfully  ofler  concerning  this  ticklish  affair — 

“  The  difference  is  as  great  between  ! 

The  optics  seeing  as  the  objects  seen  ;  ” 

so  that  it  is  hard  to  say  who  should  speak  loudest  iu  i 
the  matter.  iNfr.  Piivers  is  too  high  an  authority  not  to  : 
he  listened  to;  ]\lon.  De  Jonghe,  too,  seems  to  do  the  ; 
thing  well  in  French ;  then  we  have  some  noted  men  i 
from  the  Channel  Islands ;  also  lots  of  good  English  I 
gardeners  who  have  their  favourites;  and  lastl}^  let  me 
he  “  one  in  the  ring,”  for  I  have  long  kept  an  eye  on  i 
the  subject.  1 

This  is,  indeed,  a  question  whicli  will,  probably,  never 
he  finally  settled  in  the  abstract.  My  advice  is;  first,  : 
ascertain  what  kinds  irill  succeed  on  the  Quince,  and  , 
what  will  not;  next,  ascertain  if  your  soil  will  grow  ' 
well  the  Quince  tree  itself;  and  finally,  make  up  your 
mind  as  to  whether  you  are  willing  to  sacrifice  amount  . 
of  produce  and  longevity  in  the  tree,  to  speedy  hearing, 
a  dwarf  habit,  and,  consequently,  economy  of  space. 

Gentlemen  who  have  invested  hundreds  —  perhaps 
thousands — in  propagation  by  the  Quince  are,  certainly, 
not  the  very  best  evidence  in  this  question  ;  it  is  too 
much  for  human  nature  to  expect  they  will  at  once 
relinquish  long-cherished  opinions  and  hags  of  gold  at 
one  fell  swoop.  If  the  latter  remarks  have  no  weight  j 
in  them,  they  will,  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  gravitation,  i 
evaporate  unnoticed.  R-  Eriungton.  ; 


POMPONE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I 

On  Sunday  morning,  December  9th  iust,  the  glass 
indicated  nine  degrees  of  frost,  and  that  iiiuch  has  not 
affected  my  buds  of  Pompone  Chrysantheinums  in  the 
8lighte.st  degree;  and  Dcqjhne  is  now  nearly  a  scarlet 
flower,  after  being  open  full  six  weeks.  FAise  MieJlez  is  ^ 
also  much  redder  and  more  beautiful  than  it  was  a  month  ^ 
ago;  but  Laig  and  Atroj)os  {not  Atwinis)  are  still  as  j 
dark  brown  as  they  were  the  first  day  they  opened. 
Miononette,  Ninon,  Colibri,  Fenella,  Fiancee,  Piquillo, 
Giralde,  Madame  .Tides,  Graziella,  Jonas,  and  a  few 
others,  are  now,  lltli  December,  just  in  their  prime  ; 
and  Le  Nain  Behe,  President,  Surprise,  La  Pogue, 
Autumna,  Prine  Brine,  Cedo  Nulli,  Louis  Piton,  are  a 
good  deal  faded,  and  must  be  cut  down  in  another  week. 
Ifendersonii  was  cut  in  the  last  week  in  November. 
Here,  then,  we  have  three  broad  facts  distinctly  proved 
already ;  we  have  an  early  race,  a  middle  and  a  late 
race,  among  Pompones  ;  and  any  amount  of  November 
fogs,’  more  'than  the  usual  average  of  rain,  and  ten  de¬ 
grees  of  frost,  will  not  spoil  these  flowers  ;  so  that,  for 
nine  years  out  of  ten,  it  is  quite  possible  to  keep  any 
number  of  flower-beds  quite  gay  with  them  till  the  be¬ 


ginning  or  middle  of  December.  Possibly  there  are 
some  later  kinds  than  those  1  possess. 

Toison  d'or  has  opened  beautifully  since  my  last  letter, 
and  I  see  1  have  done  itgreat  injustice  ;  it  is  a  larger  tJowei- 
than  Sacramento,  fully  as  good  for  a  mass;  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  flowers  are  a  little  browned  iu  tlie  centre  at  first; 
theplantis  more  dwarf,and  it  comesin  justasAV/cruHicwto 
is  going  off.  Now,  what  1  want  to  teach  from  all  this  is, 
that  we  should  take  advantage  of  these  “  iiroiierlies,”  as 
a  florist  would  say,  and  turn  them  to  account  for  sup¬ 
plying  the  various  uses  for  which  Pompones  are  or  can 
be  used.  First  come,  first  served,  apjilies  here  with  con¬ 
siderable  force.  The  first  or  earliest  kinds  ought,  cer¬ 
tainly,  to  be  propagated  before  the  middle  race,  and  the 
latter  to  be  divided  or  struck  from  cuttings  a  full  month 
before  the  very  late  kinds.  I  made  up  my  mind  for  this 
division  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  last  September, 
and  I  am  now  so  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that  it  is  a 
fixed  principle  with  me.  As  far  as  I  can  yet  see  my 
way,  Hendersonii,  and  all  that  are  as  early  as  it — these 
are  coming — should  be  on  their  own  roots,  either  by 
cuttings  or  dividing,  before  April  is  out ;  and  the  earlier 
in  April,  I  think,  the  better,  snd  they  should  not  be 
stopped  after  the  first  week  iu  July.  As  there  was  no 
special  date  that  I  could  rely  on  for  the  last  time  of 
stopping  Pompones,  I  went  over  every  one  1  had,  and 
stopped  the  Whole  of  them  on  the  last  Saturday  in  July; 
by  doing  that  my  Hendersonii  did  not  come  into  flower 
until  the  10th  of  October,  just  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
later  than  I  shall  have  it  next  year,  if  I  live  so  long. 
All  my  transactions  with  the  family  are  dated,  iu  a  book, 
as  carefully  as  if  their  golden,  and  silvery,  and  coppery 
])etals  wore  the  true  “  currency;”  and  I  shall  keep  the 
account  “  open  ”  to  the  end  of  the  “  cha])ter.” 

According  to  my  limited  experience,  all  those  Pom¬ 
pones  which  come  in  from  the  15th  or  20th  of  October,  to 
the  middle  of  November,  should  be  on  their  own  roots, 
and  ready  to  shift  for  themselves,  by  the  20th  of  May,  and 
the  very  late  kinds  the  same,  only,  by  IMidsummer  day  ; 
the  latter  to  be  stopped  for  the  last  time  any  day  in  tlie 
last  \Veek  in  July  ;  and  the  former,  or  middle  section,  not 
later  than  the  15th  of  July  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  we  shall 
know  which  are  the  early,  the  middle,  and  the  latest 
kinds;  for  I  have  only  indicated  that  we  may  reasonably 
expect  the  three  sections,  or  be  able  to  form  the  middle 
and  late  sections  by  particular  management, — we  are 
certain  of  an  earlier  race  of  them ;  and  the  following  is 
the  manner  by  which  I  obtained  an  insight  into  the 
fact. 

On  the  Rth  and  9th  of  last  June,  I  got  in  a  large 
collection  of  thirty-two  kinds  of  Pompones,  whicli  were 
grown  in  No.  Ifi-pots  the  previous  autumn;  the  pots 
were  kept  in  a  cold  frame  all  last  winter;  and  by  the  Rth 
of  June,  the  plants,  or  suckers,  were  grown  to  from  nine 
to  twenty  inches  high.  I  took  short  cuttings  of  the  tops 
of  the  strongest  shoots  of  all  of  them  that  day,  and  then 
cut  the  whole  of  the  shoots  down  as  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  pots  as  I  could  reach.  Alter  that,  I  shook  oil'  all 
the  soil  from  the  balls,  and  divided  each  ball  into  four, 
six,  or  eight  pieces,  according  to  the  size  of  each  hall ; 
and,  lastly,  I  cut  back  the  roots  to  the  very  bottom  of 
the  old  stumps.  To  handle  the  pieces  now,  was  like 
handling  little  patches  of  Double  Daisies ;  there  were 
more  than  150  patches  in  all ;  but  a  friend,  a  very  good 
gardener,  who  came  for  the  day  to  help  me, — took  bis 
share,  and  was  to  report,  from  time  to  time,  on  his  dif 
ferent  way  of  treating  his  plants,  so  as  to  have  two 
strings  to  the  bow.  He  struck  his  part  of  the  cuttings 
in  heat,  and  my  cuttings  were  struck  in  tiO-pots,  placed 
inside  a  cold  box  with  a  flat  to})  of  loose  panes  of  glass, 
after  the  manner  of  a  Waltonian  case  ;  and  I  had  a 
share  of  those  which  were  struck  in  heat,  to  plant  out 
with  my  own,  to  see  the  difference,  if  any;  but  there  was 
no  appreciable  difference  from  the  two  systems  of  strik- 
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iiig  those  cuttiiifjs.  Towfircls  the  end  of  the  last  week  in 
dune,  I  received  cuttinj^s  ot  twelve  ot  the  best  old  kinds, 
such ’as  Antumna,  Ln  Vogue,  Drine  Drine,  .Ninon,  Co- 
libi'i,  Jotttta,  ^lignonclte',  Soljiitei'i'e,  and  so  loith  ,  and  to 
tlie  end  of  July,  1  made  a  lew  cnttinois  of  most  of  the 
fii'st  lot  every  litLoen  davs,  iiotinpjthc  date,  the  time  they 
were  idanled  out,  and  that  of  coming  into  bloom ;  also 
took  notes  oi  progress  from  my  partner;  and,  since  the 
middle  of  October,  I  had  much  assistance  from  other 
friends,  who  undertook  to  bloom  })art  of  the  sample  in 
various  ways,  and  in  different  kinds  of  houses,  also,  to 
test  the  usefulness  of  cut  flowers  in  rooms  ot  various 
degrees  of  heat  and  light.  These  experiments  were  car¬ 
ried  on  with  a  view  to  publication  on  the  part  ot  all  of 
us,  so  that  I  am  certain  of  my  repoads,  as  far  as  they  go ; 
but  there  is  a  great  field  befoi-e  us  yet,  before  we  are 
masters  of  the  subject. 

We  must  come  down  upon  !Mi“.  Salter,  and  all  the  rest 
of  them  in  the  spring,— get  in  whole  collections,  and 
treat  them  over  next  year  ;  tlieu  niake  fresh  selections  for 
the  conservator's  for  cut  blooms,  and,  above  all,  lor  the 
flower-beds.  In  order  to  help  us,  ]  have  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tests  of  the  best  and  second-best  kinds,  out  of  all 
the  sections  from  Mr.  Salter’s  collection.  Meantime,  I 
should  be  glad  to  receive  any  reports  about  them  from 
our  own  readers,  or  any  suggestions  as  to  how  the  ex¬ 
periments  for  next  year  should  be  conducted,  bor^  my 
own  part,  1  can  see  no  objection  to  having  them  from 
cuttings  early  in  the  spring ;  no  matter  bovv  early,  it 
there  is  convenience ;  but,  in  all  cases.  I  would  cut  down 
the  early  kinds  in  April,  the  middle  Icinds  in  May,  and 
the  late  ones  in  June,  if  they  were  intended  for  a  suc¬ 
cession  in  the  flower  beds ;  after  cutting  down  and  di¬ 
viding  my  own  stock,  aud  planting  them  out  in  single 
rows,  thirty  inches  apart. 

In  the  following  list  of  older  kinds,  the  very  best  are 
marked  with  a  star,  aud  the  second  best  are  without 
marks;  but  some  of  the  kinds  may  have  to  exchange 
jilaces  after  another  season’s  trial,  'i'he  meaning  of,  and 
the  way  to  pronounce,  some  ot  the  foreign  names  are 
also  given,  as  1  am  constantly  asked  for  that  kind  oi 
information;  but  the  exact  tints  of  the  flowers  cannot 
be  given  by  any  one  who  has  not  grown  them  for  a 
season  both  in  and  outof-doors  ; — 

Adonis  (A  beautiful  youth  inPagan  history).— A  fine 
rosy  and  white  flower. 

Aon  DOR  (Golden  age)  —A  fine  large  yellow. 

Amax.thee  (Amalthrca,  J  upiter’s  nurse).' — A  large  lilac 
flower  with  a  bron/.e  tint. 

Ad.mirai,  Durvij.le.— a  brassy  light  yellow. 

Argentum  (Silvery). — This  is  the  purest  white  flower 
among  Pompones. 

Asmodie  (Asmodeus,  one  of  the  evil  spirits). — A  firy- 
red-orange,  and  very  conspicuous. 

Attala. — A  large  lilac-blush  flower. 

Aurore  Roreale. — A  large  dark  orange. 

Autumna. — The  best  of  the  Spanish  browns. 

Eayardiere  (Arabian  dancing  girls). — There  is  a 
precedent,  in  Botany,  for  this  name.  Mantisia  saltatoria, 
or  dancing  girls.  The  flower  is  of  a  new  colour — a 
silvery-rose  bron/.ed. 

Beadte  Toulousaine. — A  small  French-white,  or  rosy- 
purple  and  white.  A  dwarf  kind. 

^Bernard  de  Rennes. — A  fine,  large,  yellowish-buff 
flower. 

*Berroi.. — Another  fine  thing.  A  golden-yellow 
flower,  and  one  of  the  best  for  a  pot  specimen,  being  a 
very  profuse  bloomer. 

Berttiile.— A  rather  large  flower,  pale  lilac. 

rTlijou  DE  i.’Horticulture. — A  creamy-white  flower; 
largo  aud  late. 

::Tlou. — Tliero  were  two  kinds  by  this  name  in 
but,  after  comparing  them,  1  see  no  difference.  It  is  a 
fine  dark  brown. 


Boule  rose'  (Rose  ball). — A  nice  little  rosy -lilac. 

BopUF.T  DE  LA  Reine  (Tho  Queen's  nosegay). — A  fine 
W’hite,  tipped  with  rose,  and  a  dwarf  plant. 

r-BRiLLtANT. — Due  of  the  best,  inclined  to  crimson- 
scarlet. 

CiiEDEViLi.E. — Redish-orange,  inclined  to  crimson. 

❖Cleobis  (A  name  in  Pagan  history). — This  is  a  fine 
mixture  of  rose-carmine  and  white. 

-rCoLiBRt. — This  name  is  used  in  several  branches  of 
natural  history,  as  for  a  section  of  humming  birds  and 
of  snakes;  but  the  derivation  is  disputed;  the  meaning 
is  the  same  as  “  shot  silk.”  The  flower  changes  from 
rich  purple  to  brown  on  the  edges,  and  from  deep  firy- 
orange  to  nankeen.  It  is  an  excellent  late  kind. 

^-CoMTE  Ytgier. — A  large  mottled  pale  salmon  flower. 
A  fine  pot  plant. 

■--Doctor  Durel. — Carmine-red.  A  fine  flower. 

^-Drine  Drine  (Dryne  Dreen,  a  German  drinking 
song). — One  of  the  best  clear  yellows. 

^-Etoii.e  de  Vends  (The  star  of  Venus). — Another 
fine  yellow  and  orange. 

Fenella  (One  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  female  char¬ 
acters). — This  little  lady  darkens  the  window  of  my 
office  w'hilc  I  write  this,  with  some  T'.K)  fringed  flowers 
full  open,  on  a  small  plant.  It  is  ,a  distinct  kind  of 
yellow  from  all  tlie  rest,  and  one  of  the  latest  onl-of- 
doors. 

^-Folichonne  (A  clowm). — Some  spell  this  Policbonne, 
which  is  wrong.  This  is  a  merry-looking  flower,  white 
and  pencilled  yellow. 

Hector. — A  fine  yellow,  and  bronze. 

Helene. — Rosy- violet. 

Hendersonix. — The  earliest  yellow  of  the  old  kinds. 

Jonas. — Bronzy-yellow,  tipped  with  brown. 

IjA  Fiancee  (The  Bride). — In  the  way  of  Argentum. 

=>La  Radieuse  (The  Radiant). — A  fine  flower,  violet, 
and  white. 

L.v  Rouse  ('The  Russety). — A  fine  orange-red. 

•;TiA  Vogue  ('The  Fasliion). — One  of  the  very  best 
golden-yellow,  tipped  dark-brown  in  the  centre,  in  the 
open  air. 

*Ija  DIoine  ('I’he  Monk). — Cinnamon. 

I,E  Naxn  Bebe  (The  little  baby). — Rosy-lilac;  an 
early,  sweet-scented  kind ;  very  dwarf. 

*Ij0Uis  Piton. — A  lai-ge,  early,  silvery-blush  flower ; 
the  best  light  to  stand  the  weathei’.  Mine  opened  on 
the  15th  October,  and  is  not  over  yet,  1 1th  December. 

*Madame  de  Vatrv. — A  fine  rosy-lilac  aud  wliite. 

^Madajih  de  Merlieux. — A  large  golden-yellow. 

=-Madame  PxcxiAUJj. — White  aircl  crimson. 

--  Madame  Rousselon. — A  fine  flower,  white,  tipped 
rose  or  cherry. 

^-Marceau  (A  family  name). — Rose,  bordei'ed  with 
white. 

=-Marabout  (Marabout  feathers.) — A  pure  wliite,  large 
to])  kaot-like  flower,  fringed  like  Marabout  feathers. 

=-Xelly. — Sulphur  and  White.  'There  is  a  single 
worthless  kind  also  called  Nelly. 

■-i=PERLE  DU  Prado  ('The  Pearl  of  the  Prado,  or  public 
promenade,  at  Madrid). — An  exquisite  coloui',  rose  and 
peach. 

PiQuiLi.o — A  dwarf  plant,  with  rosy  flowers. 

*Plui  d’Or  (Golden-Rain). — Canary-yellow.  A  very 
dwarf,  compact  plant 

^President  Decaisne.  —  One  of  the  very  best  out- 
of-doors.  A  purplish-lilac. 

Princesse  jMatiixlde.' — Sulphur  aud  white. 

"•Reqdiqux  (Rekye-kee,  the  name  of  a  French  clown). 
— A  very  fine  pot-plant,  with  large,  violet-plum-coloured 
flowers. 

Rose  Pompone, — Silvery-lilac,  a  new  colour. 

*SuRi'RisE. — An  early  kind;  white,  tipped  witli  lilac. 
Soon  turns  wliite  iu-door.s,  but  keeps  the  lilncy  tint  out- 
ofidoova  to  the  last. 
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'Poison  ij'Or  (Golden  Fleece), — A  large,  late,  golden- 
yellow  flower.  A  dwarf,  stout  plant 
'  -TnroMPHE. — A  fine,  large,  golden  flower;  and  a  good 

pot-plant. 

I  'Pirnais  EnunxKA  (The  ivory  tower).  —  A  fine  white 
flower. 

UuANiE  (The  planet  Uranus). — A  fine,  large  ama- 
■  ranth,  pencilled  with  white. 

Yrsta  (Another  planet). — 'A  fine,  pure  wlilte  flower. 

■i=ZKimA. — A  mottled  liluc-and-white  flower. 

ANEMONE-FLOWEEEP  TOMPONES. 

*Ariane  (xVrion,  a  Greek  poet). — Amaranth  and  gold 
i  centre.  A  fine,  bold  flower. 

!  ^=Cedo  Ncllt  (I  yield  to  none). — A  fine,  white  flower, 
with  brown  tops ;  sometimes  quite  full  in  the  centre, 
i  Cybele  (Sybil  —  the  witch  of  Endor  was  a  Sybil). — 
This  is  almost  a  single-flowerj  amaranth,  with  a  golden¬ 
eye,  and  very  pretty  for  variety. 

I  =::Juanita. — Blush  and  yellow  eye ;  very  conspicuous. 

I  Lais. — A  large,  dark  flower;  useful  to  mix  with  blush 

and  white  flowers  out-of-doors. 

■:=  Marguerite  de  Valois  ('Phe  Queen  of  Henry  the 
'  Fourth  of  PTance). — White,  with  a  yellow  centre. 

I  =:■=:=  Marguerite  be  Wildemer. — 'Phe  best  in  this 
section;  sulpliur  and  gold. 

-Reine  ues  Anemones  (Queen  of  the  Anemones). — 
A  fine,  white  flower. 

'Pile  following  are  quite  new,  having  only  been  “  let 
out  ”  last  spring  for  the  first  time. 

■:=Aigle  d’Or  (Golden  Eagle). — Canary-yellow. 

=i=ALEXANDRE  Pele — A  bronzed-red  flower.  We  have 
heard  of  M.  Pele’s  Pompones  from  Mr.  Iveir,  but  not  the 
names  of  four  particularly  good  kinds  he  had  iu  .1854. 

^Aureole. — A  fine  crimson -scarlet,  or  the  nearest 
shade  that  way. 

=::Creole  — A  dark  red  salmon. 

-lUluRUELET. — An  excellent  kind  for  a  pot,  with  rosy- 
violet  flowers. 

-Mrs.  Westwood.  —  A  silvery-black;  a  seedling  of 
this  season  only. 

-Air.  Dale.  —  Brassy  and  Crome-yellow.  This  is 
also  a  seedling  of  this  season. 

-Queen  of  Lilliput.— A  small,  rosy-blush  flower. 

PtEGULUs. — Cinnamon,  and  of  the  Anemone  section. 

Sainte  Thais. — Cliesnut-red,  and  a  distinct  kind. 

--'Prophee. — The  double-star  denotes  one  of  the  very 
best  of  them — a  fine  rose. 

I  *VicoMTE  UE  Caumont. — A  fine  mixed  colour  of  red, 
i  brown,  and  yellow,  D.  Beaton. 


BOUVARDIA. 

This  is  a  beautiful  family  of  semi-herbaceous,  semi- 
shrubby  plants,  with  tubular  flowers,  and  growing  from 
one-and-a-half  to  three  and  more  feet  iu  height.  All 
of  them  are  very  beautiful,  and  besides  being  well 
fitted  for  ornamenting  the  greenhouse,  are  also  hardy 
enough  to  suit  the  flower-bed  in  summer,  or  to  bloom  in 
a  warm  spot,  or  at  the  base  of  a  south  or  west  con¬ 
servative  wall.  P’or  the  first,  or  common  bedding,  one 
of  the  oldest,  triphylla,  is  very  useful,  and  so  are  its 
varieties,  glahia,  puhescens,  and  more  especially  splendens, 
the  latter  being  a  brighter  scarlet  than  "the  others 
mentioned  ;  coccinea  is  also  very  good,  and,  perhaps,  the 
best  of  all  for  this  purpose  is  Houteana,  with  very 
fine  scarlet  flowers;  longijlora,  a  white  flowered  species, 
has  also  been  tried,  with  fair  success,  for  a  bed  by  itself 
and  mixed.  Some  of  the  other  principal  species  are 
(uujusti folia,  with  narrow  leaves  and  red  flowers  ;  Jlava, 
with  yellow  flowers ;  strujillosa,  yellow  and  bristled ; 
and  versicolii,  red  and  a  sort  of  mottled.  With  the 
exception  of  inphjVa  and  its  varieties,  I  would  adviso 


j  a  warm  place  for  all  the  others  when  tried  out-of-doors,  | 
I  and  if  sandy-peat  is  mixed  with  the  loam  they  will  i 
I  bloom  all  the  better.  All  of  them  are  good  greenhouse 
I  plants  in  summer.  j 

.  Propagation. — All,  and  especially  the  most  woody,  : 
I  are  easily  propagated  by  small  side-shoots,  taken  oft’  in  I 
^  early  spring,  and  inserted  round  the  sides  of  a  pot  in  I 
'  sand,  and  placed  under  a  bell-glass,  in  a  mild,  sweet  ' 
I  bottom-heat.  The  easiest  mode,  however,  is  to  divide  j 
the  roots  in  spring,  just  as  vegetation  is  commencing,  i 
.  into  pieces  ot  from  hall  an-inch  to  one  inch  in  length  ;  | 
cover  them  slightly,  but  rather  firmly  after  being  placed 
I  in  sandy-peat  and  loam,  and  plunge  them  then  in  a  hot- 
I  bed,  with  a  temperature  of  70°  to  75°.  'They  will  soon 
make  their  appearance,  and  must  be  treated  to  more  air 
I  and  exposure  as  they  grow. 

Presercing  in  Winter. — 'The  last  mode  of  propagating 
furnishes  the  key  note  to  this.  'The  more  woody  kinds 
may  be  kept  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  Fuchsia  iu  a 
PPf  rather,  dryish,  but  not  dry — and  the  stem, or  stems, 
being  pruned  in,  flowers  will  be  more  quickly  produced 
,  than  upon  shoots  made  from  the  bottom  the  same 
season.  'This  jdan  will  secure  the  maximum  of  early 
bloom,  with  a  minimum  of  foliage  and  luxuriance.  Any 
place  will  do  for  keeping  these  plants,  under  a  stage,  or 
^  otherwise,  where  a  temperature  of  from  35°  to  40°  iu  ■ 
winter  can  be  obtained.  For  dense,  bushy  plants, 
j  chiefly  for  tlm  flower-garden,  the  plants  will  require 
,  similar  winter  treatment,  and  to  be  dryish  rather  than 
i  wet,  and  to  have  the  stems  cut  down  just  as  is  generally 
done  with  beds  of  Fuchsias  iu  the  open  air.  I  used  to 
find,  in  their  case,  just  as  in  the  Fuchsia,  that  the  old 
steams  left,  though  they  produced  early  flowers,  were  far 
inferior,  ultimately,  tor  massing,  to  those  plants  cut 
I  down  and  started  afresh ;  the  smaller  shoots  being 
thinned  out  to  give  room  to  the  stronger.  1  have  also 
tried  to  leave  the  roots  of  triphylla  and  coccinea  in  the 
,  ground,  covered  with  ashes  and  moss,  just  as  is  done 
with  the  finer  outdoor  Fuchsias,  but  I  cannot  say 
much  of  ray  success,  and  I  would,  therefore,  advise  the 
;  raising  of  such  roots  before  frost,  and  either  potting 
I  separately,  or  packing  them  in  earth,  in  narrow  wooden 
j  boxes,  and  placing  them  beyond  the  reach  of  frost  for 
I  the  winter. 

Culture. — Propagation  has  been  referred  to.  By  the 
I  first  or  the  middle  of  March,  the  plants  will  be  moving, 
and  may  either  be  repotted,  or  one  pot  made  into  several, 
by  division,  if  the  stool  is  at  all  large.  Sandy-loam  ami 
,  peat,  with  a  little  leaf-mould,  will  grow  them  w’ell.  A 
j  close  atmosphere  after  pottiug  will  encourage  growth,  i 
and  if  not  planted  out,  a  cool  greenhouse,  or  a  cold  pit, 

'  will  suit  them  admirably.  A  whiff  of  tobacco  will  bo 
rfecessary,  now-and-tben,  to  clear  the  young  shoots  from 
i  Green-fly,  and  frequent  slight  syringings  before  the 
flowers  begin  to  appear  will  keep  them  clean  and 
healthy.  For  conservative  walls,  especially  for  covering 
the  lower  parts  of  them,  the  whole  species  and  varieties 
i  would  be  useful.  If  planted  out-of-doors  before  the 
I  middle  of  June,  a  protection  of  evergreen  boughs  will 
j  be  necessary.  If  kept  in-doors,  plenty  of  air  and  plenty 
I  of  water  will  be  required  during  summer,  until  the 
days  shorten  in  the  autumn,  when  water  should  be 
'  gradually  withheld,  in  order  to  ripen  the  base  of  the 
I  shoots  especially.  When  planted  out,  they  will  keep 
[  as  well  it  lifted  before  the  cold,  heavy  rains  common 
towards  the  end  of  October  commence. 

A'ERBENA  VENOSA. 

This  is  a  fine,  old,  useful  plant,  which  was  next  to 
forgotten  until  Mr.  Beaton  introduced  it  to  notice,  in 
,  unison  with  the  old  variegated  Scarlet  Geranium,  for 
forming  his  celebrated  shot-silk  bed,  than  which  1  can 
I  testify  few  things  are  more  beautiful.  It  is  one  of  the 
;  very  l|ardiest  of  the  Verbenas,  standing  out  in  moderate 
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winters  without  nny  protection.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  large,  creeping,  underground  roots  are  desti’oyed 
when  frost  and  extreme  damp  succeed  each  oilier.  It  is 
safest,  tlierefore,  to  dig  up  the  roots,  and  to  pack  them, 
in  soil,  in  any  jilace  where  they  will  be  free  from  the.se 
e.xtremes.  Beautiful  as  it  is  when  mixed  with  the  old 
variegated  Scarlet  Geranium,  it  also  makes  a  nice, 
compact,  rosy-purple  bed  when  planted  alone,  rising 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  from  its 
firm  habit  and  upright  growth  requiring  neither  pegging 
nor  staking  to  keep  it  in  order.  Several  inquiries  have 
been  made  as  to  ju'opagating  and  keeping,  and  hence 
these  few  remarks.  Good  seed  sown  in  a  hotbed,  in 
March,  pricked  ofl^  and  grown  on  until  ^fay,  will  give 
nice  flowering  plants  for  the  season.  Cuttings  may  also 
be  made  in  autumn  the  same  as  for  other  Verbenas. 
But  the  easiest  and  best  method,  where  many  plants  are 
wanted,  is  to  take  the  creeping,  underground  roots,  and 
cover  them  over  in  sandy  leaf-mould  in  the  middle  of 
March.  They  will  soon  present  you  with  a  forest  'oF 
young  shoots,  and  by  dividing  the  old  roots  in  pieces, 
you  will  have  lots  of  young  plants  furnished  with  young 
roots  at  once,  which  may  either  be  potted  separately,  or 
planted  out  in  a  bed,  where  they  will  receive  no  check, 
and  be  hardened  off  gradually  until  planting-out  time 
in  May.  If  there  is  any  preference,  I  shoidd  choose 
this  intermediate  pricking-out  instead  of  -[lotting.  1 
have  frequently  hardened  them  off  in  the  beds  in  which 
they  were  started,  divided,  and  planted  out  at  once.  If 
left  in  the  beds  out-of-doors  during  the  winter,  the  beds 
should  be  covered  with  moss,  or  ashes,  so  as  to  throw 
off  heavy  rains,  &:c. 

SALVIA  PATENS. 

I  regret  to  find  that  many  disappointments  have 
occurred  about  this  splendid  plant.  One  correspondent 
says,  that  he  kept  the  roots  quite  safe,  packed  in  sand, 
for  several  years ;  and  that  every  year  they  became 
more  unsatisfactory,*  whether  used  for  pots  or  the  flower- 
garden.  I  have  experienced  the  same  thing  myself. 
For  compact,  free  flowering-plants  in  summer,  young 
plants,  raised  from  seed  sown  in  a  moderate  hotbed  in 
March,  are  sure  to  give  satisfaction  in-doors  or  out. 
Plants  from  tubers  a  year  or  two  old  will  be  much 
stronger.  After  tliat  age,  if  taken  up  year  after  year, 
they  are  not  to  be  sowbelly  depended  on,  as,  frequently, 

'  a  plant  will  go  oft'  without  giving  you  any  notice  of  its 
i  intention  to  do  so.  Many  keep  them  good  for  years,  hy 
allowing  them  to  stand  in  the  ground  all  the  winter, 
protected  with  old  tan,  ashes,  &c.  I  have  found,  that 
though  this  plan  does  admirably  well  on  light  ground, 
the  roots  very  often  decay,  more  or  less,  on  still,  loamy 
soils.  The  best  beds  T  have  ever  seen  of  this  plant  were  at 
the  Frythe,  a  beautiful  new  place,  the  residence  of  W. 
Wilshere,Esq.,  about  a  mile  and  a-quarter  from  the  Wel¬ 
wyn  station,  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  'The  flower- 
garden  and  terraces,  though  not  extensive,  have  been 
specimens  of  good  taste  and  first-rate  management.  Our 
old  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  though  he  has  held  the  position 
of  head-gardener  for  more  than  half  a  century,  showed, 
that  in  his  management  he  could  be  young  and  bloom- 
;  ing  as  the  best  of  us.  These  splendid  Sah-ia  jpatens 
I  beds  have  been  in  the  same  place  for  several  years ; 
having  only,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  a  covering  of  rough 
leaf-mould  in  winter,  slightly  forked  in  in  the  spring. 
'The  position  was  an  elevated  platform  surface-soil ;  na¬ 
turally  a  sandy  loam,  resting  on  an  open  gravel  subsoil. 

!  'The  form  of  the  beds  were  circular;  the  plants  were 
fully  lour  feet  high  in  the  centre,  and  sweeping  the  turf 
at  tlie  sides ;  and  during  summer,  and  on  to  the  end  of 
autumn,  were  a  dense  mass  of  the  most  beautiful  blue. 
I  should  suppose  that  the  blooms  fell  sometimes,  as  they 
i  do  at  other  places,  but  during  the  times  I  saw  them,  it 
j  would  have  been  difficult  to  see  where  they  could  have 


come  from.  The  place  was  well  sheltered,  being  only 
directly  open  to  the  south.  When  flourishing  in  such 
style,  1  am  aware  of  no  blue  to  approach  it  in  splendour. 

SALVIA  FFLGENS  VARIEGATA.  | 

'The  difl'erences  between  this  variety  and  the  common  i 
fnlgens  are,  tliat  tl)e  foliage  is  liberally  blotched  with  | 
white,  sometimes  approaching  yellow;  and  that,  if  any-  j 
thing,  it  blooms  a  little  later,  and,  perhaps,  is  not  so 
strong  growing.  A  correspondent  lately  complained, 
that  though  he  succeeded  in  saving  it  out-of-doors  in  the 
ground  last  winter,  by  a  covering  of  ashes,  thatched  with 
moss;  and  though  he  had  vigorous  growth  in  summer, 
that  he  got  no  flowers  until  mid  and  late  autumn.  When 
left  in  the  ground,  the  plants  should  he  taken  up  and 
replanted  in  ^lay,  which  lessens  luxuriance  and  pre- 
j  disposes  to  early  blooming.  Plants  thus  treated  were 
;  in  bloom  in  July.  Instead  of  leaving  them  in  the  i 
I  ground,  which  prevents  the  ground  being  dug  in  the  ! 

,  winter,  and  requires  considerable  trouble  in  protecting  | 

!  them,  it  is  better  to  take  them  up,  after  cutting  the  tops  I 
off,  in  November,  and  pack  them  closely  in  dryish  earth 
;  in  a  shed,  where,  hy  means  of  a  little  litter  in  severe 
;  weather,  much  frost  may  be  excluded.  Such  plants 
I  turned  out  in  May,  flower  almost  as  early  as  cuttings 
i  taken  in  August,  and  keep  growing  all  the  winter,  and 
;  require  far  less  trouble.  When  so  kept  in  a  shed,  or  in 
1  a  cold  pit,  they  would  be  the  better  for  an  intermediate 
'  place  in  a  border,  with  a  little  protection,  before  going 
into  the  open  ground, 

LARGE  LOBELIAS. 

Such  as  fuhjens,  Marryntta;,  iyuea,  sitlemlens,  &c., 
i  among  the  scarlets;  and  (iryuiaJieterupltyUa^jniramkluH)^, 

1  and  syphilitica,  among  the  blues,  are  best  kept  in  much 
!  the  same  manner,  beneath  a  greenhouse  stage,  or  in  any 
shed,  or  root-house.  They  frequently  stand  the  winter 
out-of-doors,  but  they  are  never  to  be  depended  on.  It 
is  always  safest  to  take  a  part  of  them  up  by  the  hegin- 
i  ning  of  November.  A  correspondent  mentioned,  the 
other  week,  how  fine  he  grew  them  as  single  plants  for 
;  the  greenhouse  ;  and  few  things  are  more  splendid  in 
'  summer.  For  this  purpose,  the  following  are  the  essen¬ 
tials.  Kee])  the  roots  dryish  and  cool  in  winter,  not  often  | 
;  below  In  spring,  say  the  beginning  of  March,  place 
them  in  an  averege  of  hO'^,  with  an  increase  of  moisture.  ' 

:  By  the  time  the  suckers  fairly  show  several  leaves  above 
the  surface,  divide  singly,  and  pot  in  small  pots,  in  light, 
rich  loam,  heated,  so  as  to  give  no  check;  ])lunge  these 
pots  .again  in  a  hottom-heat  of  about  10^-'  to  10°,  and 
,  shift  on  as  fast  as  the  jflants  require  it:  the  great  thing  ; 

'  now  being  to  encourage  the  production  of  good-sized  i 
leaves  before  the  stem  commences  to  rise  much,  and 
to  avoid  anything  like  steam  or  condensed  moi.sture 
hurting  the  foliage,  by  leaving  a  little  air  constantly  at 
the  hack.  By  June  the  [ilants  should  be  gradually 
hardened,  so  as  to  stand  in  the  greenhouse,  and  when  , 
the  roots  have  filled  an  eight  or  a  twelve-inch  pot,  a  rich 
surfacing  should  bo  given,  and  manure-waterings  freely  i 
!  applied.  In  flower-gardening  parjjoses,  several  young  I 
plants  or  suckers  may  go  togethei’,  as  the  same  nicety  is 
j  not  required,  and,  besicRs,  such  strong,  high  stems  would  i 
:  often  be  a  disadvantage. 

I  I 

j  SWEET-SCENTED  VERBENA  {Aloys', a  cit,-lod, „■(,).  l 

I  This  universal  favourite,  especially  among  the  ladies,  ! 

I  when  used  as  a  window  jflant,  should  he  kept  rather  dry 
I  in  winter,  if  it  has  ceased  growing.  Young  plants  with 
foliage  on  must  be  kept  slowly  growing.  Older  j)lants 
that  have  lost  their  leaves  may  bo  safely  kept  in  any 
place,  dark  or  light,  where  frost  is  excluded.  It  is 
becoming  fashionable  to  plant  old,  stumpy  plants  among 
Roses  in  summer.  These  may  be  safely  kept,  when 
taken  up,  in  a  close  shed,  or  beneath  the  stage  in  a  cool 
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greenhouse.  So  great  is  the  desire  for  the  sweet  foliage, 
that  some  wish  to  devote  a  bed  for  them  alone ;  in  this 
case,  no  mode  is  so  good  as  cutting  the  plants  down  in 
autumn,  covering  with  ashes  or  leaf-mould,  tlien  a  good 
thickness  of  hay  or  moss,  and  thatching  neatly  with 
straw,  or  garden  mats,  to  tlirow  off  the  wet.  These  will 
throw  up  strong,  vigorous  shoots.  R.  Ejsu. 


CUr/rURE  OF  orchids  that  will  BEAR 
COOL  TREATMENT. 

{Couiiniii:d  J'rovi  jhkjc  Kio.) 

Heat. — The  species  of  Orchids  enumerated  below 
have  been  found  to  thrive  and  flower  well  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  temperatures.  Winter,  when  at  rest,  50'^  to  55°  by 
day,  and  15°  to  50°  by  night.  In  warm,  sunny  weather, 
with  plenty  of  air,  the  thermometer  may  be  allowed  in 
the  day  to  rise  to  OO'-" ;  but  by  no  means  let  that  heat  be 
e.Kceedcd,  or  prematuro  growths  might  bo  excited,  which 
young  shoots  would  be  sure  to  damp  off  if  many  dark, 
damp  days  should  succeed  the  wnirm,  sunny  ones.  Sum¬ 
mer,  day,  55°  to  05°,  and  50°  to  55°  by  night.  Now,  these 
degrees  of  heat  are  not  at  all  distressing  to  the  most 
delicate  constitution,  therefore,  any  one  desirous  of  culti¬ 
vating  these  most  beautiful  plants,  and  possessing  a 
tolerably  good  greenhouse,  may  grow  them  without  any 
dread  of  their  suffering  in  health.  There  are,  as  my 
list  will  show,  a  sufficient  number  to  fill  a  small  liouse 
by  themselves,  or,  if  the  house  is  too  large,  one  end 
may  be  appropriated  to  them,  and  the  remaining  space 
filled  with  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  the  greenhouse ; 
or  they  may  he  mixed  with  them,  and  such  as  are  grown 
in  baskets  may  be  suspended  from  the  rafters,  here  and 
there,  above  the  other  plants.  Whichever  method  is  i 
followed,  the  cultivator  must  pay  attention  to  the  follow-  > 
ing  points  : — Never  to  place  an  Orchid  so  near  to  a  ' 
greenhouse  plant  as  to  render  it  liable  to  be  wetted  with  ' 
the  water  given  to  that  plant,  either  overhead  from  the  ' 
syringe,  or  the  watering-pot,  or  any  more  than  is,  neces¬ 
sary  at  the  root.  Unseasonable  wetting,  or  watering,  is  , 
peculiarly  injurious  to  Orchids  grown  in  a  lower  tempera-  ; 
ture  than  ordinary.  Then,  again,  constant  watchfulness  i 
must  be  exercised  in  seeking  for  and  destroying  all  ( 
kinds  of  insects  and  vermin  that  will  infect  and  prey  ; 
upon  the  tender  shoots  and  roots  of  Orchids.  The  I 
common  cockroach  will  live  and  multiply  even  in  such  ' 
a  low  atmosphere,  and  our  hardy  brown  and  black  ' 
slugs,  or  snails,  will  be  found  more  numerously  than  in  | 
a  liigher  temperature.  Wood-lice  may  be  kept  under  by  i 
keeping  a  toad  or  two  in  the  house.  The  various  kinds  ■ 
of  Coccus,  the  scale-like  insects,  will  soon  congregate  in 
great  numbers  on  the  Orchids,  unless  kept  under  by  : 
frequent  spongings.  Even  the  common  Green  Ely,  or  ! 
Aphides,  will  sometimes  attack  the  young  shoots  and  ' 
flower-stems;  and  the  pernicious  Thrip  will  bite  and  feed  ' 
upon  the  leaves,  both  young  and  old.  All  these  tiny 
enemies  are  very  annoying  and  destructive  to  the  health  ; 
and  well-being  of  the  plants.  A  constant  war  must  be  ! 
waged  with  them.  Tobacco-smoke,  and  tobacco-water  in  | 
which  soft-soap  has  been  dissolved,  are  exceedingly  j 
useful,  judiciously  applied,  as  destructive  agents  to  j 
many  of  these  pests,  especially  the  white  and  brown  j 
scale,  the  Green  Fly,  and  the  Thrip.  ' 

I  now  conclude  these  few  brief  cultural  remarks,  1 
wliich  i  intreat  the  cultivator,  or  intended  cultivator,  to  ! 
study,  mark,  and  learn,  and  put  into  practice,  as  near 
as  circumstances  will  allow.  1  shall  now  proceed  to 
give  the  names  of  such  species  as  1  have  either  grown 
myself,  or  seen  grown  by  Mr.  Edwin  Wheeler,  success¬ 
fully,  in  the  low  temperature  above  given,  which  is 
much  less  than  they  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to 
require. 


BARKERIA  SPECTABILIS  (The  Showy  Baekeria). 


Native  of  Guatimala,  where  it  is  found  in  elevated 
situations,  growing  on  branches  of  trees.  It  has  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  three  to  four  inches  long  and  about  as  thick  as  a 
common  quill,  growing  in  clusters.  'The  leaves  are 
sharp,  oval-shaped,  liglit  green,  and  deciduous,  falling 
oft' when  the  growth  is  perfected.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  beautiful,  and  finer  and  brighter  coloured  in  a  low 
temperature.  In  a  high,  close  temperature,  the  flowers 
ai'o  thin  and  paler  in  colour;  the  pseudo-bulbs  grow 
weak  and  less  every  year,  and  finally  pine  away,  and 
the  ])lant  perishes.  It  should  be  grown  in  a  rather 
small  basket,  and  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  cool 
house,  where  it  has  plenty  of  air.  So  managed,  the 
pseudo-bulbs  will  grow  stronger  every  year ;  the  spikes 
of  flowers  would  be  longer  and  more  flowers  produced. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  best  Orchids  for  a  cool  treatment. 


BLETIA  HYANCINTHINA  AND  B.  SHEPHERDII. 

Both  these  lovely  species  are  hardy  greenhouse  plants, 
j  rarely  cultivated  as  pot-plants.  They  belong  to  what  are 
j  termed  the  terrestrial  class  of  Orchids  ;  their  leaves  and 
flower-stems  die  down  annually,  and  their  pseudo-bulbs 
remain  alive  under  ground;  hence,  when  at  rest,  they 
take  up  little  room,  and  the  pots  may  be  laid  on  one 
side,  under  the  stage  or  on  a  shelf,  so  as  to  be  kept  at 
j  rest  through  the  winter.  Examine  them  in  the  spring, 
and  if  any  signs  of  grow'th  are  visible,  shake  them  out 
of  the  old  soil,  and  I'epot  them  in  a  compost  of  sandy 
i  peat  and  leaf-mould,  in  equal  parts.  Drain  well,  and 
.  give  a  gentle  watering  to  settle  the  soil  and  stimulate 
growth.  The  supply  of  water  must  be  moderate  for  the 
'  first  few  weeks,  till  the  leaves  have  attained  some  size, 
and  then  water  freely.  Let  them  have  plenty  of  light 
I  whilst  growing,  and  when  the  flowering  season  is  over, 
and  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  gradually  decrease 
the  supply  of  w'atei',  aud,  finally,  cease  it,  cut  down  the 
leaves,  flow'er  stems,  &c.,  and  place  them  again  in  their 
winter  quarters.  The  flowers  are  of  a  lovely  purple,  and 
last  a  considerable  time  in  bloom,  therefore,  they  are 
worthy  of  all  the  above  care. 


CALANTHE  VERATRIFOLIA  (Yehateujmeaved 
Cal.anthe  ) . 

This  is  also  a  terrestrial  Orchid,  native  of  Java,  ever¬ 
green  even  through  the  winter.  It  has  beautiful  pure 
white  flowers,  produced  on  long  spikes,  aud  lasts  a  long 
time  in  bloom.  It  thrives  well  in  fibrous  loam  aud  peat 
intermixed  with  pieces  of  charcoal.  It  sends  out  a  | 
shoot  from  the  base  of  the  preceding  one  that  flowers, 
aud  generally,  whilst  blooming,  the  ne.xt  shoot  makes 
its  appearance.  The  leaves  of  the  flowering-shoot  con¬ 
tinue  green  through  the  winter  and  then  decay.  Whilst  | 
growing,  occasional  waterings  with  liquid-manure  will 
be  of  great  use  to  stimulate  growth,  and  thus  increase 
the  size  and  strength  of  the  leaves.  This  stimulation 
must,  of  course,  only  be  applied  during  the  warm 
summer  months ;  but  the  plant  must  be  watered  the  ! 
rest  uf  the  yefir  with  rain  water  ;  repot  in  spring,  using 
plenty  of  drainage,  and  give  as  much  light  as  possible, 
by  keeping  the  plant  near  to  the  glass. 

C.  vESTiTA  {Clothed  Cahmthe). — A  beautiful  species,  j 
with  large  flowers  of  a  creamy-white  colour,  and  a  large 
spot  of  crimson  in  the  centre.  It  has  ])seudo-bulbs, 
oval-shaped,  and  of  a  silvery-grey  colour.  I  have  never 
seen  this  lovely  species  grown  in  a  cool  house;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  thrive  well  in  such  a  place, 
providing  it  is  kept  dry  in  winter,  aud  no  frost  allowed 
to  reach  it.  Jt  loses  its  leaves  every  autumn,  and  the 
flower-stems  spring  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs.  In  a 
hot  stove  these  flowers  are  produced  in  winter;  but,  1 
imagine,  in  a  cool  house  they  would  remain  dormant 
till  late  in  the  spring.  The  pseudo-bulbs  should  never 
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be  covered,  but  allowed  to  stand  above  the  compost, 
which  sliould,  in  composition,  be  exactly  like  that 
described  for  the  preceding  species.  * 

CATTLEYA.  : 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report  that  there  are  no  Cattleyas  , 
that  will  do  well  in  a  low  heat.  I  have,  however,  some 
notion  tliat  C.  Skinnerii,  a  native  of  Guatimala  would ; 
for  Mr.  Skinner  himself  informed  me,  once,  that  he  has  i 
found  it  in  situations  where  he  sometimes  saw  unmis- 
takeable  signs  of  frost.  I  would  recommend  the  grower 
of  Orchids  in  a  cool  house  to  try  this  showy,  handsome 
species  of  Catlleya. 

CQLLIA  MACEOSTACHYA  (Large-spiked  CfEi-iA), 

The  climate  of  Guatimala  must  be  very  temperate,  for 
that  country  furnishes  us  with  many  handsome  Orchids 
that  will  grow  here  in  a  low  temperature,  and  this  Ccelia 
is  one  of  them.  I  have  seen  large  plants  of  it  grown  in 
great  heat  that  never  flowered,  whereas,  in  moderate 
heat  even  small  plants  flower  freely.  It  has  large 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  the  leaves  are  evergreen,  frequently 
from  one-and-a-half  to  two  feet  long.  The  flower-stems 
spring  up  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  and  the  flowers 
are  produced  on  a  spike  sometimes  two  feet  long  ;  they 
are  of  an  orange-red  colour,  and  though  each  flower  is 
small,  individually,  yet  the  spike  makes  a  gay  show. 
They  do  best  in  pots,  in  a  rich,  light  compost,  much  the 
same  as  that  for  Calanthe.  Plenty  of  water  is  required 
when  growing,  but  a  less  supply  when  they  are  com¬ 
paratively  at  rest. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  BARBATUM,  lYSIGNE,  AND 

A'ENUSTUM. 

These  handsome  Ladies’  Slipper  plants  do  exceedingly 
well  in  a  low  temperature  ;  much  better  than  in  an 
uniform  high  one.  In  the  former  they  grow  stouter  and 
stronger,  and,  consequently,  flower  better  and  more 
regularly.  The  flowers  have  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  a  fanciful  Chinese  slipper.  The  foliage  of  the  first 
and  the  last  is  beautifully  spotted.  They  are  evergreen, 
with  long,  thick,  woolly  roots.  They  must  be  kept 
constantly  moist,  but,  of  course,  more  so  when  growing 
freely  in  summer  than  in  winter.  Peat,  loam,  and  leaf- 
mould,  in  equal  parts,  is  the  best  compost  for  them, 
kept  open  with  pieces  of  charcoal ;  the  pots  to  be  well 
drained.  They  thrive  best  in  a  full  light,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  placed  near  the  glass.  Repot  in  March  or 
April,  and,  if  large  plants  are  desired,  never  divide  them 
unless  they  become  unwieldy.  I  have  had  plants  of 
C.  insigni,  in  12-inch  pots,  with  upwards  of  twenty  flowers 
open  at  once.  It  was  then  a  truly  splendid  object,  but 
it  requires  many  years’  care  and  attention  to  produce 
such  splendid  specimens. 

CYRTOPODIUM  ANDERSONII  AND  PUKCTATUM. 

When  these  two  plants  are  well-grown  and  finely 
bloomed  they  are  really  noble  objects;  but  though 
plentiful  in  collection  they  are  seldom  well  flowered. 
'The  reason,  I  am  satisfied,  is  because  they  are  grown, 
generally,  in  too  great  heat.  Treat  them  as  greenhouse 
plants,  they  will  grow  stronger,  have  shorter,  stouter 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  flower  as  certainly  as  a  'lulip. 

Supposing  a  plant  of  each  has  passed  through  the 
winter  safely  in  a  state  of  rest,  it  will  be  seen  they  are 
without  leaves,  with  firm,  long,  pseudo-bulbs,  the  last 
made  of  which  will  have  a  prominent  bud  at  its  base. 
By  the  time  the  days  begin  to  have  the  warmth  of  a 
spring  suu,  these  buds  will  begin  to  swell;  then  is  the 
time  to  think  about  potting  them.  A  quantity  of  green 
turf  should  then  be  procured,  together  with  some  half- 
decayed  leaves,  and  some  broken  bones  and  charcoal. 
Chop  the  turf  into  small  squares  and  mix  the  other 
materials  with  it,  in  the  proportion  of  two-parts  turf. 


two-parts  leaves,  and  an  eighth-part  bone  and  charcoal. 
Place  this  compost  in  some  place  where  it  will  become 
partially  dry  and  warm  Then  turn  the  plants  with 
their  balls  out  of  their  pots,  and  shake  gently  all  the 
old  soil  away  from  them.  Examine  the  roots,  and  cut 
away  all  that  are  quite  dead,  carefully  preserving  all  that 
are  alive.  'Then  drain  the  pots  well,  using  a  large  size, 
for  these  plants  have  many  long,  thick,  fleshy  roots. 
Place  the  plant  in  the  middle  of  the  pot,  and  fill  in 
the  compost  around  and  amongst  the  roots  till  the  pot  is 
nearly,  but  not  quite  full,  keeping  the  plant  steady,  and 
leaving  the  buds  just  out  of  the  soil.  Press  it  firmly 
down,  and  then  thrust  in  close  to  the  plants  a  strong  stick 
or  two.  'Tie  the  last  made  bulbs  to  these  sticks.  They  are 
so  heavy,  that  if  not  securely  tied  to  and  supported  by 
the  sticks  they  would  fall  over.  The  plants  may  then  be 
placed  in  the  house.  No  water  must  be  given  till  the 
new  shoots  have  made  some  growth  and  begun  to  push 
forth  roots.  Then,  with  a  knife,  cut  off  just  within  the 
surface  any  grass  plants  that  may  be  growing,  place  a 
thin  covering  of  fresh  loam  over  the  compost,  and  give 
a  gentle  watering.  If  the  bulbs  have  been  well-grown 
the  previous  season,  and  properly  rested  through  the 
winter,  the  flowering-shoots  will  be  perceived  growing 
conjointly  with  the  young  pseudo-bulbs.  If  they  are  not 
visible,  then  the  plants  will  not  flower  that  year.  As  the 
plants  advance  in  growth  increase  the  quantity  of  water, 
and  when  in  full  vigour,  treat  with  a  good  feed  of  liquid- 
manure  ;  but  do  not  force  them  into  weak,  long  growth, 
by  too  great  heat  and  short  supplies  of  pure  air.  If  the 
growths  have  gone  ou  well,  and  are  short,  stout,  and 
healthy,  then,  in  August  and  September,  gradually  re¬ 
duce  the  quantity  of  water.  By  October  all  the  leaves 
should  have  fallen,  and  the  pseudo-bulbs  should  be  of 
a  clean  bright  colour,  and  as  firm  as  a  w'alking-stick. 
Then  give  no  more  water,  but  place  them  ou  a  high 
shelf,  in  the  full  light  and  sun,  keeping  them  quite  dry, 
and  not  allowing  a  single  drop  of  water  to  fall  upon 
them.  Then,  in  spring,  repot  them,  and  I  will  warrant 
they  will  flower  well.  I  have  been  particular,  almost 
to  tediousness,  in  describing  the  culture  of  these  Orchids  ; 
but  they  are  so  handsome  when  well  bloomed,  that  they 
will  amply  repay  the  cultivator  for  his  trouble  and  care. 

T.  Appleby. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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PLANTING  LARGE  OR  SMALL  TREES  AND 

SHRUBS. 

Since  the  transplanting  of  large  trees  has  become 
so  fashionable  of  late,  the  next  enquiry  will  be,  what 
description  of  tree  is  most  deserving  of  such  an  expen¬ 
sive  operation?  Many,  if  not  most,  trees  bear  trans¬ 
planting  when  large  pretty  well  when  they  have  been 
prepared  for  it;  but  every  tree  that  undergoes  the 
operation  is  not  always  prepared. 

We  all  know  that  the  best  fruit-trees  are  now  taken-up 
every  year  while  in  the  nurseryman’s  hands,  and  trans¬ 
planted  again;  the  long,  straggling  roots  are  all  shortened 
in,  and  the  deep  tap-rooted  ones  cut  away;  so  that  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  naked,  long-rooted  tree,  in 
all  probability  much  injured  in  the  taking  up,  is  at 
length  oflered  to  the  customer  with  beautiful  tufts  of 
librous  roots,  extending  a  uniform  distance  all  around  ; 
and,  at  the  proper  time  of  lifting,  that  operation  is  done 
with  little  labour  and  no  sacrifice.  Contrast  tliis  with 
another  state  of  things,  wherein  a  tree  has  been  growing, 
for  a  number  of  years,  in  a  rich,  ojien  soil,  undisturbed  by 
anything ;  unchecked  in  its  natural  tendency  to  send 
its  long,  fibreless  roots  out  to  a  great  distance  from  its 
collar,  to  act  as  a  brace  to  it,  as  well  as  cater  its  food  ; — 
this  tree  Las  but  a  poor  chance  to  succeed,  when  its  very 
limited  number  of  roots  are  cut  through  at  a  very 
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consulerable  distance  from  the  trunk,  and  the  eartli  that 
surrounds  wliat  is  left  is  squeezed  together,  by  some 
machinery  or  other,  into  an  almost  impenetrable  mass. 
A  tree  tlius  removed  ?}nn/ live,  certainly  ;  and  abundance 
of  good  earth  at  the  place  where  it  is  taken  to,  coupled 
with  a  favourable  season,  may  help  it  to  grow;  but  the 
chances  are,  that  it  does  not  grow  so  much  in  six  years 
as  it  has  done  the  last  one;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  tree  be 
a  large  one.  Smaller  trees  sooner  recover  tlieir  dis¬ 
membered  roots,  and,  if  all  be  favourable,  they  grow  on 
apace. 

As  a  partial  remedy  to  the  above,  some  of  the  most 
successful  planters  of  the  present  day  dig  a  ditch  or 
trench  all  around  the  tree  one  full  year  before  they 
remove  it;  some  leaving  the  trench  open,  others  filling 
it  with  rough  leaves,  or  other  litter,  and  some  filling  in 
the  earth  again,  contenting  themselves  with  having  cut 
the  main  roots  asunder;  a  check  on  the  growth  of  the 
tree  certainly  takes  place,  and  it  is  in  a  much  better  con¬ 
dition  to  plant  the  ensuing  year.  This  plan,  however,  can¬ 
not  always  be  adopted ;  time  and  patience  being  obliged 
to  succumb  to  an  anxiety  to  have  the  job  done  ofi’-hand, 
and  to  work  the  parties  go  at  once.  I  might  here 
observe,  that,  in  addition  to  preparing  the  tree  for  plant- 
the  year  beforehand,  by  cutting  its  roots  all  around, 
some  shortening,  or  lessening  of  the  top  is  also  done  at  the 
I  same  time ;  others,  instead  of  digging  a  trench  all  around, 
j  dig  it  on  two  o])posite  sides  only,  but  closer  to  the  tree  ; 

I  and  some  even  go  to  the  length  to  undermine  it,  leaving 
I  the  two  sides  not  cut  into  to  serve  the  purpose  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  tree  alive,  the  cutting,  or  cropping,  as  above, 
being  likely  to  check  the  growth  and  partially  harden 
the  tree  for  its  removal.  All  these  modes  have  been 
tried  with  more  or  less  success;  and  the  after-care  of 
properly  planting  and  securing,  aided  by  a  fav'ourable 
season,  often  enables  the  tree  to  surmount  the  sacrifices 
it  has  made  in  the  change. 

It  is  needless  here  describing  the  machine  by  which 
large  trees  are  moved  from  one  place  to  another;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  a  very  simple  one  may  be  formed  of  stout 
planks  made  into  something  like  a  large  door,  and  two 
or  tln-ee  wooden  rollers  underneath,  instead  of  wheels, 
which  cut  into  the  ground  so  much,  especially  as  planting 
must  be  done  when  the  ground  is  soft  and  wet.  It  is 
easy  to  construct  such  an  apparatus,  and  the  lowness  of 
the  rollers  often  enables  it  to  be  run  underneath  the 
hall  of  the  tree  ;  or,  if  not,  it  might  be  raised  a  little  with 
triangles  in  the  usual  way,  there  being  no  difficulty  in 
unloading  it  either;  and,  being  furnished  with  hooks 
at  the  corners,  horses  can  be  attached  wlien  wanted. 
It  will  be  easily  understood  that  tlte  roller  bearings  are 
fastened  at  their  ends  to  frame  work  supporting  the 
floor,  or  hottom,  as  above;  in  fact,  the  rollers  aie  in 
place  of  wlieels,  which  mark  the  ground  very  much 
i  when  it  passes  tlu-ough  the  dressed  park. 

!  Now,  much  as  has  been  said  on  the  planting  of  large 
j  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  care  and  trouble  given  to 
I  make  them  succeed;  a  much  greater  success  would  attend 
I  the  planting  of  small  things,  were  sufficient  pains  taken 
I  to  plant  them  ;  but  the  fault,  often,  is  this.  Small  plants 
I  with  ordinary  care  are,  in  most  cases,  certain  to  grow ; 
i  hence  the  temptation  there  is  to  maltreat  them.  After 
!  being  carelessly  taken  up,  and  their  roots  cut  or  injured 
to  a  great  extent,  they  often  lie  about  for  some  time, 

!  and  when  they  are  planted  they  are  often  next  to  thrust 
I  into  the  ground,  notwithstanding  wdiich  they  often  grow; 

■  but  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  they  will  grow  so 
j  well  as  those  which,  having  been  taken  up  carefully, 

1  with  all  their  roots  uninjured,  are  planted  again  in 
j  ground  well  prepared,  with  their  roots  spread  in  all 
directions,  in  straight  lines  from  the  collar,  so  that 
when  they  begin  to  grow  their  roots  may  be  in  a  position 
to  derive  sustenance  from  an  extended  area,  with  the 
prospect  of  increasing  that  every  year,  by  abundance  of 


I  proper  soil  surrounding  the  place  where  the  free  is 
I  planted.  With  ordinary  care  this  way,  and  planting 
;  fast-growing  jilants,  it  is  surprising  what  progress  will 
I  be  made  in  a  few  years  ;  and  the  vigorous  health  of  the 
I  specimens  so  treated,  contrasts  strongly  with  the  back- 
■  ward  growth  of  the  large  trees  subjected  to  the  planting 
j  operations,  which  we  so  often  see  exemplified  in  places 
I  where  a  tolerable  share  of  success  has  been  said  to  have  , 
attended  heavy  work  of  that  kind.  Not  but  that  there  , 
are  some  wortliy  exceptions,  but  the  great  bulk  of  large 
trees  and  shrubs  so  planted  do  look  badly  for  two  or 
,  three  years,  or  more,  and  some  never  recover  their  health 
j  again. 

Necessity,  or  a  wish  to  create  “  present  efl'ect,”  may, 
in  some  cases,  justify  the  lifting  and  planting  of  large  : 

'  specimens  ;  and  some  plants  of  slow  growth  cannot,  by  ' 
'  any  ordinary  means,  be  brought  to  grow  rapidly ;  in 
this  case,  larger  trees  might  Avith  advantage  be  substi¬ 
tuted  ;  for  instance,  the  Araucaria  imbricata  is  not  a  ' 

'  fast-growing  tree,  and  being  one  of  the  most  poj)ular 
ornaments  of  the  garden,  a  more  than  ordinary  amount 
of  care  ought  to  be  exercised  in  removing  one,  if  it  can 
be  had,  and  there  are  many  things  which  bear  trans¬ 
planting  worse  than  the  Pinus  tribe;  but  the  Araucaria 
is  often  a  long,  strongly-rooted  tree,  and  almost  destitute 
of  fibrous  roots  near  the  collar;  when  such  is  the  case,  | 
be  more  than  ordinarily  careful  to  save  those  that  aio  | 
near  home,  and  in  planting,  train  out  the  long  roots  to  , 
their  fullest  extent,  and  a  good  proportion  of  them  to  j 
I  the  windward  side,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  direction  j 
from  which  the  highest  winds  blow.  'I’lie  south-west  . 
wind  is  commonly  the  strongest  in  many  parts  of 
I'ln  gland. 

In  general,  most  everyreeu  shrubs,  and  many  riiinses, 

•  like  a  dry,  stony,  or  gravelly  soil,  with  a  good  deptii  of 
soil  resting  on  a  substratinn  not  unfertile  ;  in  fact,  not  a  i 
hungry,  pernicious  gravel ;  but  some  of  the  Piuuscs,  | 
especially  the  Picca,  like  a  moister  soil ;  and  even  the  1 
Araucaria  likes  a  deep,  cool,  friable  loam,  rather  than  a 
dry,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soil ;  while,  on  tlio  other  hand, 
IlolVu's  are  I'oinidon  all  soils,  but  attain  tlio  greatest  size 
:  on  rather  still',  hazelly  loam  ;  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
j  found  in  great  abundance  iu  some  woods  of  a  peaty 
character.  Scotch  Firs  are  often  found  wild  in  such  situa¬ 
tions  also;  while  dry,  chalky  hills  are  often  clothed  with 
Vtuu  and  Jumper,  which,  however,  thrive  very  well  in  the 
still',  retentive  soils  sometimes  found  in  the  valiies  as 
well.  One  tiling,  however,  may  be  set  down  as  a  rule,  ' 
that  a  plant  which  delights  in  a  moist,  peaty  soil,  as  the  ; 
Ehodinh’iulrou  and  others,  will  not  thrive  in  the  dry, 

I  chalky  soils  of  some  of  our  hilly  districts;  and  even  the  j 
j  removal  of  a  large  quantity  of  suitable  material  to  such 
a  situation  will  only  for  a  time  ensure  the  hcaUh  of  the 
plant  so  placed,  the  ground  having  a  tendency  to  alter  ' 
the  character  of  the  material  imported  to  it,  so  that  in  ; 
time  it  will  assimilate  with  the  stratum  surrounding  it; 

:  neither  are  opposite  mixtures  beneficial  iu  all  cases. 

I  nine  and  ]ioat,  though  useful  fertilizers,  absolutely 
devour  each  other  when  mixed. 

Deciduous  trees  of  most  kinds  plant  tolerably  well ;  | 
but  much  more  so  if  tiiey  have  often  been  taken  up, 
and  the  roots  taught  the  process  of  “preparing  them¬ 
selves”  I'or  such  changes;  as  is  the  case  with  most 
fruit-trees  now-a-days.  As  the  welfare  of  the  plant 
depends  mostly  on  tho  way  in  which  it  has  been  taken 
up,  it  would  be  better  to  make  that  all-imjiortant  duty 
the  first  object  sought  after;  next  to  which,  the  pro-  i 
paration  of  the  intended  site,  by  a  good  digging  and  ; 
mixing  with  any  better  material  at  hand;  and  if  the 
removal  be  from  a  soil  differing  widely  from  the  one  it 
is  now  to  occupy,  it  would  be  as  well  to  imitate  it  a  little, 
by  spreading  a  small  quantity  of  similar  soil  over  its 
roots  at  planting  time,  which  will  gradually  merge  into 
the  other;  at  the  same  time,  be  it  remembered,  that  | 
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extreme  mixtures  are  not  always  good  ;  and  as  plants 
;  me  found  on  all  positions,  tlie  nearer  wo  approach  to 
;  tlie  one  of  wliicli  the  specimen  in  <[uestion  may  bo  a 
'  native,  the  more  likely  are  our  efforts  to  bo  crowned 
!  with  success.  J.  Robson. 


CONSEQUENCES. 

By  the  AuHwrcss  of  My  Flowers.’' 

{Continued  from  poye 

It  reqiiiivs  iiiuch  grace  in  the  heart  to  justify  the  Lord  in 
ill!  his  dealings  with  us  ;  to  consent  to  His  dispensations  be¬ 
cause  tliey  are  “  very  good,”  instead  of  submitting  to  them 
because  they  are  stronger  tlian  we,  or  because  it  is  of  no  use 
to  light  against  God.  It  is  a  great  attainment,  even  in  tlie 
life  of  a  true  believer,  to  be  able  from  the  heart  to  say,  “I 
know,  O  Lord,  that  thy  judgments  are  right,  and  that  thou 
in  faithfulness  hast  alllicted  me.”  Those  who  neither 
possess  or  iirofess  lively  faith  are,  nevertheless,  sometimes 
constrained  to  confess  that  alt  things  have  worked  together  for 
their  good,  though  they  considered  not  how,  nor  wliy.  And 
have  we  not  ourselves,  reader,  often  looked  back  upon  trying 
times,  when  the  sun  shines  again,  and  feel  that  we  had 
much  happiness,  even  while  the  trial  lasted  ?  and  sometimes 
even  sigh  for  the  days  W’o  once  struggled  through  and 
mourned  over  ? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grosvenor  formed  one  or  twm  very  valuable 
acquaintances  during  their  retirement  among  the  wild 
Welsh  rocks,  which  tliey  might  not  have  done  under  other 
circumstances.  People  of  small  means  live  so  entirely  out 
of  sight,  that,  until  privation  compels  us  to  nestle  into  holes 
and  corners  too,  we  do  not  lind  them  out.  They  may  have 
lived  next  door,  or  in  a  neighbouring  lane  or  village,  and  we 
know  nothing  of  them;  but  many  a  gem  sparkles  in  dark 
places,  and  this  Mr.  and  ]\lrs.  Grosvenor  soon  found. 

The  little  snug  tea-drinkings  that  take  place  among  the 
like-minded  and  the  like-situated  ;  the  little,  cheaii,  home¬ 
made  dainties,  placed  before  kind  and  admiring  eyes  ;  and 
the  simple,  friendly  reciprocities  of  cottage  life,  among 
jieople  of  gentle  blood,  but  empty  coffers,  iiossess  more  real 
charms  than  are  dreamed  of  by  those  who  have  plenty  of 
money,  plenty  of  servants,  and  nothing  to  do. 

The  occasional  *  excursion  from  the  village  on  the  hill, 
oveilooking  the  bright  bay,  the  rocky  inlets,  the  old  ruined 
castle,  and  the  tleet  of  fishing  boats,  to  the  village  on  the 
margin  of  the  sea,  beneath  towering  rocks,  with  the  waves 
w'ashing  cwster  shells  nearly  to  the  doors,  and  the  hoarse 
voices  of  the  tishermen  giving  life  to  the  scene,  as  they 
sprang  in  and  out  of  their  heaving  vessels,  hoisting  or 
lowering  their  sails,  and  uttering  the  sea-cries  which  lands¬ 
men  cannot  learn — wms  very  pleasant  in  soft  summer 
evenings.  The  moonlight  walk  home  was  safe,  tho\igh 
steep  ;  and,  but  for  the  sins  and  intirmities  of  the  natural 
lieart,  there  seemed  no  cause  for  trouble  or  anxiety  in  this 
(juiet  and  unpretending  mode  of  life.  The  absence  of 
temptation  was  a  groat  protection  to  Mrs.  Grosvenor.  Her 
husband  w'as  removed  from  all  scenes  and  companionship 
that  had  powerful  influence  over  him  ;  and  only  when  he 
rode  into  town,  and  contrived  to  have  business  with  the  wane 
jiicrchant,  were  her  fears  aroused. 

The  most  terrible  of  all  trials  connected  with  her  husband, 
iMrs.  Grosvenor  seemed  to  jiass  lightly  by,  except  when  it 
becamo  the  subject  of  conversation  with  others.  His  Soci- 
nian  views  were  fearful,  when  exposed  to  the  light ;  but  they 
did  not  appear  to  interfere  with  domestic  comfort.  Nothing 
was  said  or  done  to  call  them  forth.  Alas!  w'hat  a  picture 
of  connubial  life !  llcligion,  of  course,  was  a  subject 
banished  from  their  discourse  together;  neither  prayer  or 
praise  could  .ascend  IVom  their  hearth,  to  bring  peace  and 
a  blessing  from  on  high  ;  and  how  any  two  persons  can  live 
together  contentedly,  in  total  abstinence  from  religious 
observances  and  influences,  it  is  difficult  in  a  Christian  land 
lo  conceive.  1  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  impression  that 
jMrs.  Grosvenor  disregarded  Sahbalh  worship — far  from  it. 
rtlr.  Grosvenor  also  accompanied  his  wife  occasionally  to 
I  church,  but  without  distress  and  contention  no  social 
I  devotion  could  be  kept  up,  nor  could  conversation  be 
I  seasoned  and  sanctified  bv'  religious  affections,  or  reference 


to  Him  without  whom  we  “have  not  the  Father,”  conse¬ 
quently  our  immortal  part  is  dead  in  the  sight  of  God.  To 
be  content  under  such  a  dispensation  is  an  awful  position. 
Mrs.  Grosvenor  married  in  very  early  youth,  and  asked  no 
([uestions.  She  loved  the  man,  and  took  him  “  for  better, 
for  worse,”  without  any  thought  beyond  personal  affection  ; 
but  w'hen  perception  came,  and  she  found  the  man  she  had 
bound  herself  to  with  indissoluble  bonds  was  one  who  knew 
not  God  ;  without  hoite  in  the  world,  except  that  blind,  and 
ignorant,  and  groping  hope,  which  neither  sanctifies  nor 
satisfies — to  sit  dowm  (juietly  under  such  a  perception  seems 
almost  impossible  !  and  makes  us  shudder  as  we  reflect. 
Mrs.  Grosvenor,  when  in  company,  must  have  dreaded  any 
topic  bearing  upon  serious  subjects.  General  society,  alas  ! 
is  seldom  the  place  where  religion  is  outwardly  acknow¬ 
ledged  ;  but,  in  family  and  domestic  circles,  opportunities 
arise  for  enemies  to  blaspheme ;  and,  unhappily,  those  in 
error  are  frequently  more  valiant  for  the  lie,  than  many  of 
their  neighbours  are  for  the  truth.  Sometimes  Mrs. 
Grosvenor  would  sit.  trejubling  and  horror-struck  at  the 
awful  opinions  uttered  by  her  husband,  when  disputing  upon 
Scri])tural  things.  Oh!  that  her  situation  may  be  a  beacon 
to  other  young  and  thoughtless  women,  who  know  not  what 
wretchedness  and  peril  of  soul  they  are  dashing  into,  when 
they  take  the  first  otter  made  them,  and  bind  themselves  for 
a  long  and  dreary  life  to  they  know  not  who  or  what. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  unbelievers  mock  themselves. 
]\Ir.  Grosvenor  was  a  very  ignorant  man  ;  he  had  no  power 
to  reason  or  calmly  consider  a  subject;  and  proof  or  persua¬ 
sion  to  such  a  mind  were  alike  unavailing.  Rut  rejecting, 
as  he  did,  the.  truth  and  evidence  of  God's  Word,  yet  he 
built  his  feeble  sandhill  upon  it  after  all  !  There  was  no 
spot  of  earth,  even,  for  him  to  plant  his  wretched  lever,  but 
tlie  AVord  that  abideth  for  ever  !  The  text  which  lie  chose 
to  support  his  unhappy  opinions  was  this:  “And  what,  O 
man,  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and 
love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?”  This  siinjile 
impossibility,  witliout  the  strengthening  power  of  Christ,  and 
the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  the  ground¬ 
work  of  Mr.  Grosvenor’s  hopes,  detached  from  every  other 
liortion  of  God's  AVord  ;  and  without  any  attempt  to  practise 
the  mighty  rule  laid  down,  did  he  blunder  on  through  the 
datk  mazes  of  infidelity,  and  the  turbulent  vicissitudes  of 
this  weary  world.  Amid  the  exquisite  scenes  of  nature — 
the  wild  beauty  of  AA'^elsh  hill  and  dale,  and  heath  and  grove, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  umiuiet  tossing  of  the  sparkling 
waters  on  the  other ;  with  a  heaven  of  glorious  beauty  and 
unutterable  preciousness  above  his  head — did  this  unhappy 
man  “  stumble  upon  the  dark  mountains,”  without  chart,  or 
compass,  or  landmark  to  direct  him,  and  not  even  one  ray 
of  hope  to  cast  upon  and  cheer  his  w'ay.  The  simjile  and 
peaceful  cottage,  the  kindly  offices  to  the  poor  around  them, 
the  snug  fireside,  the  friendly  associations,  and  the  com¬ 
parative  absence  of  wordly  disagreeables,  were  all  marred, 
and  cankered,  and  defaced,  by  that  one  sad  conviction  and 
horrible  fact,  that  beneath  that  roof,  and  amid  those 
pleasures  and  usefulnesses,  there  dwelt  an  unbeliever, 

{To  be  continued.) 


D  IOSCO  RE  A  BATATAS. 

I  The  experience  we  have  had  here  of  the  cultivation  of 
i  Bioseoren  Batatas  does  not  correspond  with  the  results  of 
'  “C.  R.  S.”  A  tuber  of  it,  the  size  of  a  fine  Slarrowl'at  I’ea, 

I  W'as  planted  in  April,  in  a  pot,  and  was  afterwards  shifted  in  a 
I  21-pot,  and  kept  in  the  greenhouse.  The  ju'oduct  resulting 
from  this  treatment  was  two  tubers,  averaging  three-inches- 
and-a-half  in  length  by  three  in  circumference,  both  of 
)  which  were  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  raising  uii 
the  drainage  in  their  growth.  They  w'ere  united  together 
just  under  the  surface  of  the  soil  by  a  large  under- ground 
stem,  apparently  full  of  eyes,  attached  to  each.  Did  not 
the  produce  equal  that  of  a  Totato  of  a  similar  size  when 
l)lanted  ? 

I  Some  tubers  were  also  planted  in  the  open  air,  or  mounds 
of  Well-prepared  mould.  On  examination,  a  similar  under¬ 
ground  stern  was  traced  to  the  distance  of  about  fifteen 
inches ;  but  an  unlucky  pull  detached  it,  and  no  trace  of 
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the  tuber  was  afterwards  to  he  found,  though,  doubtless, 
it  will  make  its  appearance  somewhere  above  ground  next 
year. 

Would  not  this  suggest  the  plan  of  planting  in  beds  lined  i 
with  tiles,  at  the  same  time  securing  a  good  drainage? — 
S.  D.,  Guernsey. 


ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

{Continued  from  puye  184.) 


[  As  we  are  as  variours  in  our  w'aj's  and  tastes  as  the 
I  roads  we  take,  I  shall  describe  another  house,  and  call  it 
i  No.  4 ;  it  is  twelve  feet  wide ;  two  feet  of  brickwork  in  front, 
and  three  feet  of  glass  ;  the  air  is  given  by  pushing  down  the 
j  I i'ont  sashes,  the  brickwork  being  left  hollow  for  the  purpose ; 

the  back  wall  twelve  feet  in  height ;  tlie  top  lights  are  fixed,  i 
i  a  few  ventilators  are  placed  here  and  there  at  the  top,  in  i 
case  of  a  very  hot  summer,  which  may  be  opened  in  the  \ 
middle  of  June  and  sliiit  the  end  of  August.  Now,  to  meet  | 
'  Mr.  liivei-s  with  Hoses,  Strawberries,  &c.,  I  introduce  a  shelf 
i  above  the  two  hot-water  pipes  in  front,  and  another  half 
way  up  the  front  glass,  tiie  latter  being  a  temporary  affair, 
and  taken  away  in  summer.  Need  I  tell  the  stay-at-homes 
that  two  or  three  extra  ones  could  be  made  room  for,  allow¬ 
ing  five  feet  for  the  path,  which,  of  course,  w'ould  form  part 
of  the  border.  Tliere  arc  three  feet  left  on  each  side  for  the  : 
trees,  which  should  be  trained  on  the  pyramidal  system,  and 
not  planted  opposite  eacli  other.  By  covering  the  back  wall 
it  will  give  you  a  surface  I  have  not  seen  equalled  for  fruit,  ; 
by  what  is  called  an  orchard.- house ;  and  here,  again,  you 
have  a  promenade  worth  the  name.  The  borders  could  be 
covered  w  ith  Calceolarias  and  a  host  of  interesting  plants ;  i 
liere  you  would  have  to  water ;  but  a  good  syringing,  and  i 
watering  at  the  roots  once  weekly  will  be  sufficient,  Avith  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  the  plants  in  pots.  This  must  be 
new  ?  tRiite  to  the  contrary;  a  hedge,  again,  not  only  suggests 
the  idea,  but  was  the  means  of  its  present  form  to  the  tune 
of  140  feet  in  length.  How  was  this?  The  late  Mr.  At¬ 
kinson,  architect,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  Avas  employed  to 
erect  a  range  of  conservatories;  there  Avas  a  long  wall,  and  i 
a  privet  hedge  stood  in  front  of  it  part  of  the  Avay,  about  j 
fourteen  feet  from  it;  the  Avail,  of  course,  could  not  be  set  I 
back.  The  noble  proprietor  put  his  shoulder  to  the  hedge;  j 
there  Avas  no  saying,  Nay.  IMr.  Atkinson  Avas  in  a  fix,  and  | 
though  there  are  feAV  disliked  more  to  Avork  against  his  Avill  ^ 
than  Mr.  Atkinson, — -the  house  Avas  erected  betwixt.  The  ' 
hedge,  of  course,  had  to  succumb  even  before  the  house  Avas  ; 
finished;  — a  sample  of  I  Avill  do  Avith  my  OAvn  as  I  like. 

Noav  for  No.  0.  We  shall  not  suppose  some  of  the  navroAv  ' 
j  glens  in  Austria,  nor  yet  one  of  the  rocky  dells  in  Africa,  | 
j  left  dry  by  the  summer  heat,  are  covered  Avith  glass,  Avhere  | 
you,  aye,  and  some  of  the  stay-at-homes  too,  could,  Avith 
poAver,  AA'ork  AA'onders  in.  Oh,  no;  I  must  be  satisfied  Avith 
smaller  things.  Well,  therefore,  I  shall  suppose  a  feAv  men 
are.  employed  in  a  high  and  dry  airy  situation,  fo  excavate, 
on  a  small  scale,  an  imitation  of  one  of  the  above;  it  might  j 
vary  from  tAventy  to  fifty  or  1000  feet  in  breadth,  ten  to  lOO 
in  depth,  taking  the  form  of  a  corkscrcAV,  by  Avinding  up  or  I 
any  other  Avay  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  proprietor.  I  need  I 
hardly  tell  Mr.  Rivers  hoAV  easily  a  place  of  this  description,  j 
on  a  small  or  large  scale,  could  be  realised,  and  how  nicely  ; 
groups  of  liis  pet  trees  might  be  brought  out.  A  group  of  ; 
i  Mr.  Lane’s  Morello  Cherries  would  be  very  tempting  for  the  ! 

I  ladies,  besides  masses  of  Roses,  Camellias,  half-hardy  ever-  I 


green  shrubs,  trees,  such  as  Araucaria,  Excelsa,  &c.  Ac. 
This  may  appear  a  A'ery  extravagant  affair;  I  think  other- 
Avise.  What  can  be  erected  cheaper?  No  hedges,  no  boards, 
no  bricks,  no  upright  glass,  no  pots,  no  stages ;  the  banks 
Avould  do  for  all  ;  besides,  tlie  roof  need  not  he  all  glass  ; 
large  cosy  corners  and  recesses  might  lie  made  for  Ferns,  or 
thoiAsands  of  other  plants,  that  could  be  covered  with  the 
cheapest  material  in  use,  placing  here  and  there  a  light.  I 
should  have  no  costly  Portland  stone  foundations,  but  drive 
in  piles  of  larch  or  oak  to  rest  the  roof  on.  I  should  have 
good,  Avide  Avalks  inside,  anil,  of  course,  give  it  as  Avild  and 
irregular  an  outline  as  possible,  forming  a  variety  of  glades 
and  recesses. 


No.  (J  is  a  lean-to  Vinery,  Avhich  I  call,  also,  a  storehouse. 
It  is  tAvelvofeet  Avide  and  fourteen  in  height;  it  is  in  four 
divisions,  and  about  130  feet  in  length.  A  look  will  be 
sufficient  to  shoAV  that  it  can  be  Avell  packed,  and  only  one 
roAV  of  pots  used.  Against  the  Avail,  and  underneath  the 
top  bed,  is  shoAvn  four  rows  of  Geraniums,  tied  up  in  moss, 
quite  at  home  in  their  snug  quarters.  Don’t  you,  brother- 
stay  at-homes,  see  hoAV  easily  you  may  groAv  StraAvberries, 
French  Beans,  Cucumbers,  Ac.,  in  these  beds,  Avithout  pots? 
and  Avhy  not  three  roAvs  of  nice  iRvarf  Peach-trees  ?  You 
Avould  not  see  the  top  roAV,  certainly ;  but  look  hoAV  early 
you  Avould  get  them.  Besides,  if  you  are  as  enthusiastic  as 
our  friend,  you  Avould  not  begrudge  mounting  the  ladder, 
even  at  night,  Avith  a  lantern,  to  see  your  pets  ;  and  there  is 
even  room  for  a  lady  to  Avalk  along  the  path,  though  out  of 
place  here.  The  top  bed  is  constructed  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  in  No.  2. 


No.  7,  a  lean-to  Peach-house.  What!  Peach-trees 
trained  only  half  up  under  the  glass  !  Yes ;  but  look,  the 
back  is  covered  also,  and  I  can  tell  you  the  back  trees  are 
little  injured  by  the  front  ones,  giving  the  largest  space  for 
Peach-trees  Avithin  so  little  room  I  have  seen.  This  is  also 
in  four  divisions,  and  is  nine  feet  Avide  and  tAvelve  feet  in 
height,  and  170  feet  in  length. 


No  8  is  a  sketch  of  a  Dutch  pit,  used  by  them  for  forcing 
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large  Peach  and  Apricot  trees,  taken  up  from  the  ground  In 
October  or  November,  and  forced,  to  produce  ripe  Peaches,  , 
itc.,  in  iMay  following.  Tlie  straiglit  line  shown  in  the 
sketcli  represents  an  oil  paper  acieen  betwixt  the  trees  and  i 
tlie  hot  manure,  very  essential  when  tlie  trees  are  in  tlower.  i 
The  manure  is  pitched  in  through  arches  from  beliind  ;  ))nt  | 
a  Dutchman  seldom  renews  it.  I  am  not  aware  that  my  old  ■ 
friend,  Mr.  Niemnn,  ever  did  when  he  stood  alone  with  his 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Figs,  Raspberries,  and  Straw- 
berries,  in  former  times,  at  the  Shows  at  the  liorticnltural 
Society.  The  great  advantage  the  Dutch  have  over  us  in 
this  description  of  forcing  is  their  untiring,  steady  persever¬ 
ance, — wliat  is  generally  understood  under  the  name  of 
plodding — securely  covering  up,  giving  little  air,  always  on 
the  w'atch  and  look  out  for  the  frost  and  sun  ;  the  latter  they 
modify  by  the  application  of  birch.  I  think  I  hear  some  of  ' 
my  brothers  calling  out,  “  The  fruit  under  this  ordeal  c.an-  : 
not  be  worth  eating.”  (Juite  the  contrary.  Mr.  Dutchman,  ' 
though  represented  as  fond  of  his  pipe,  is  not  behind  John  ! 
Bull  in  knowing  what  is  good.  Their  gardeners,  therefore, 
some  time  before  the  fruit  is  ripe,  take  every  opportunity  the 
weather  will  permit  to  give  all  the  air  they  can  ;  and  fre¬ 
quently  draw  all  the  lights  otf;  and  I  need  hardly  say  it 
gives  the  fruit  both  colour  and  flavour. 


No.  !)  is  a  Dutch  Raspberry  Pit,  a  very  simple  affair;  but  ' 
though  simple,  Mr.  Dutchman  knows  what  to  do  with  it. 
Just  take  a  look  at  my  sketch  ;  tliere  is  something  apparently  ' 
loose  underneath  where  the  roots  of  the  Raspberries  are  | 
placed;  this  is  manure,  or  anything  that  will  create  a  ' 
bottom-heat.  Mr.  Dutchman  likes  a  foundation,  and  here  ; 
he  lias  it.  Any  one  in  the  possession  of  a  light  could  easily 
make  such  an  affair,  only  you  must  not  expect  success 
without  application.  Covering  and  birch  branches  are  again  ! 
brought  into  action,  and  by  these  means  he  seldom  has 
failures  ;  and  I  can  assure  you  he  is  not  satistied  with 
mediocrity.  Such  apologies  for  Raspberries  as  have  been  i 
exhibited  this  season  by  some  of  the  best  gardeners  in 
England  would  only  be  looked  ujion  by  the  Dutch  with 
derision. 

A  Dutch  gardener  grows  his  Lettuce  most  systematically, 
one  under  each  square  of  glass  only.  He  prefers  lead  sash- 
bars  for  this.  AVliatis  the  reason  of  it?  "Why,  to  let  the  rain  ' 
reach  their  roots  sometimes ;  and  this  is  the  reason  he  i 
places  the  plants  in  the  centre  of  each  square,  to  keep  it 
from  their  hearts.  But  Mr.  Dutchman  will  have  no  more  ' 
rain  than  he  considers  suflicient.  How  can  he  help  himself? 
Such  covering  will  not  keep  it  out.  Oh  !  he  knows  .a  better  i 
move  than  that ;  lie  is  always  prepared  with  waterproof  outer¬ 
covering,  in  the  shape  of  what  is  known  as  Dutch  Reed 
mats,  wide  enough  not  onlv  to  cover  his  frames,  but  lininrrs  ' 
also.  ' 

In  conclusion,  T  have  not  called  the  show  Orchard-house  ■ 
at  Sawbridgeworth  a  toy— though  surely  not  out  of  place,  > 
I  saw  this  house  within  three  days  after  I  road  the  account,  ; 
and  though  I  found  it  as  good  ns  could  be  expected,  still  ■ 
I  remain  of  the  same  opinion. 

“  Those  th.it  are  convinced  ajrainst  their  will,  ! 

Remain  of  the  same  opinion  still.”  i 

The  Orchard  house  at  Chiswick  did  not  astonish  me,  but 
the  Beach-wall  did,  and  was  a  splendid  affair.  From  what  I  j 
understood  from  IMr.  Thompson  had  been  gathered,  there  ■ 
must  have  been  upwards  of  500  dozen  on  the  trees  at  one  ‘ 
time ;  and,  judging  by  the  epicurean  wasps,  they  .as  far 
excelled  the  fruit  of  the  Orchard-house  for  flavour  as  they 
did  in  colour,  and  for  ripening  earlier.  How  is  it  that 
Orchard-houses  retard  in  place  of  ripening  ? 

Ihe  Bear- walls  excelled  anything  for  crops  that  I  have 
seen ;  ^  such  as  the  Beuvre  Ilancc,  Gloiil  Jlorccoii,  Hnstev 
Beurri,  }Iarie  Louise,  itc.,  Ac.,  bad  evei’y  branch  covered, 
like  ropes  of  onions.  The  unassuming  iMr.  Thompson  gives 


what  appears  to  me  a  good,  common -sense  reason  for  ob¬ 
taining  such  a  regular  croj).  He  prefers  the  old  horizontal 
system  of  training,  and,  in  place  of  commencing  at  the 
ground  with  the  summer  pruning,  lie  begins  at  the  top, 
prunes  about  a  third,  waits  a  fortnight,  then  another  third, 
and  finishes  a  fortnight  afterwards.  By  this  means  he  be¬ 
lieves  he  is  enabled  to  regulate  the  sap,  and  give  the  lower 
branches  their  share;  and,  certainly,  there  was  ocular  proof 
to  show  they  were  in  hands  that  had  not  to  learn  how  to 
treat  them. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  great  credit  is  due  to 
Mr.  Rivers  for  being  the  means  of  bringing  the  pot- 
culture  of  Beaches  into  notice;  but  he  must  allow  me  to 
state,  that  Peach-trees  in  pots,  after  all,  will  never  talve  the 
place  of  established  trees  in  the  ground,  though  vei-y  useful 
in  their  own  place. — D.  Ff.kgvson,  Stowe,  Buckingham, 


DO  FISHES  HEAR? 

As  vivariums,  filled  with  water,  and  made  to  imitate 
natural  streams,  with  gravel,  sand,  shells,  and  weeds,  have 
been  of  late  much  employed  for  keei^ing  alive  both  fishes 
end  insects,  a  few  observations  orr  the  habits  of  fishes  may 
be  interesting,  esj)eci.ally  as  made  by  one  who  has  for  some 
time  kept  one  of  these  ingenious  contrivances.  It  has, 
perhaps,  never  occurred  to  many  i>eopb'  to  entertain  a  doubt, 
whether  fishes  hear  or  drink.  The  latter  may  form  the 
suliject  of  a  future  coiamunication  ;  but,  at  present,  it  may 
be  sufficiently  startling  to  many  to  question  whetlier  fishes 
))ossess  at  all  the  faculty  of  hearing.  We  have  often  he.ard 
of  fishes  coming  up  .at  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  being 
disturbed  at  the  approach  of  footsteps  in  the  dark.  Never¬ 
theless,  that  fishes  are  deaf,  ,appp.a,rs  to  be  the  belief  of 
some  of  our  best  naturalists,  and  of  the  celebrated  anatomist. 
Dr.  Monro.  Of  his  opinions,  however,  as  I  have  not  his 
writings  to  refer  to,  I  cannot  sjteak  with  as  much  certainty 
as  1  can  of  the  opinion  of  my  father,  who  assisted  him  in 
some  of  bis  experiments  on  fishes  and  reptiles,  and  who 
maintained  that  fishes  do  not  hear.  One  of  his  experi¬ 
ments  was  firing  off  a  gun  near  to  fishes,  but  out  of  their 
sight.  In  this  case,  they  took  no  notice;  but  when  the 
experiment  was  made  in  their  sight,  at  the  same  distance, 
they  where  startled.  'They  were  equally  frightened  at  a 
clap  of  thunder;  but,  in  that  case,  their  fright  proceeded, 
probably,  from  feeling  the  \ibration  of  the  air  rather  than 
from  the  sound  of  thunder. 

'These  experiments  have  led  me  to  the  opinion  that  fislies 
have  no  perception  of  mere  sound,  though  they  are  very 
sensible  of  sight  and  vibration.  'Fhat  <a  trout  will  start 
from  under  a  bank,  when  the  bank  is  trodden  or  stamped 
upon,  is  no  more  a  proof  of  their  hearing,  than  the  fact  of 
the  mole  ceasing  to  throw  up  its  hillock  at  the  least  shake 
of  the  earth,  from  the  tread  of  a  foot  out  of  hearing  as  well 
as  out  of  sight.  T  do  not  affirm,  however,  that  moles  are 
either  deaf,  or  blind,  though  the  latter  is  a  common  notion 
with  ignorant  people.  'Their  eyes  are  very  small,  for  their 
protection  under  ground  ;  but,  in  the  case  above  supposed, 
they  are  alarmed  by  the  tread,  though  it  be  too  distant  to 
give  any  sound.  It  has  been  supposed  that  fishes  have 
come  up  at  the  sound  of  a  bell.  I  have  before  me  a 
vivarium,  with  fishes  of  various  kinds  olive  and  active. 
Some  of  them  will  come  up  when  they  sec  my  hand  moving 
over  the  water  as  if  ready  to  drop  them  some  food.  If  I 
held  a  small  bell  at  the  time,  a  bystander  might  suppose 
that  the  sound  of  it  attracted  them.  But  if  I  were  to  ring 
the  bell,  standing  behind  the  door,  they  would  take  no 
notice,  r’ishes  may  have  been  fed  after  ringing  a  bell ;  but, 
in  that  case,  they  were  attracted  not  by  the  sound,  but  by 
the  sight  and  movement  of  the  bell.  Much,  also,  will 
depend  upon  the  reflection  of  objects  in  the  water,  and  the 
state  of  the  we<atber;  and  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  sight  of  fishes  is  very  perfect,  especially  in  those 
which,  like  the  pike,  have  their  eyes  placed  more  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  and  can,  therefore,  see  very  keenly 
in  an  upward  direction.  'There  is  no  appearance  of  any 
organs  of  hearing  in  the  head  of  a  fish,  and  I  have  found 
that  when  I  rapped  loudly  on  a  shutter  behind  my  vivarium 
the  fishes  took  no  notice  whutever;  whereas,  the  least  tap 
on  the  window-sill  on  which  it  stands  put  them  all  in 
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motion.  From  all  which,  T  have  ccniip  to  the  conclusion, 
that  tishes  have  no  sense  of  hearing. — .1.  'Wiohton. 

QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

GARDENING. 

SHIFTING  rOT-BOUNI)  rEACII-TREES. 

“  We  have  received  some  Peach-trees  of  a  fruiting  size 
j  in  1‘2-inch  pots,  and  much  pnt-hound,  and  think  of  giving 
I  them  a  shift  into  a  size  larger ;  when  should  it  be  done  ? 
We  want  them  to  fruit  next  season. 

“  We  do  not  get  3'onr  journal  anj'  sooner  now,  than  when 
it  was  published  on  Thursdaj’ ;  it  be  had  sooner? — A 
Eeadeu.” 

[You  had  better  shift  into  a  size  larger  pot,  but  be  careful 
not  to  injure  the  fibres. 

You  should  complain  to  j’our  bookseller  about  the  late 
deliverj’,  there  is  no  delaj'  at  our  office.  If  you  send 
postage  stamps  to  our  office  fur  a  year’s  subscription,  you 
can  have  the  paper,  free  by  post,  on  your  breakfast-table 
every  Wednesday  morning.] 


LARGE  PUMPKINS. 

“1.  What  is  the  weight  and  girth  of  the  largest  British 
and  foreign-grown  Pumpkins  on  record?  Any  information 
as  to  the  variety,  when,  where,  and  by  whom  grown,  will  be 
very  acceptable.  I  am  induced  to  trouble  you  with  this, 
because  I  have  this  j'ear  grown  one  six  feet  six  inches 
round,  that  weighs  137  lbs.  It  may  be  seen  at  Messrs.  F. 
and  A.  Dickson  and  Go’s,  Seed  Merchants,  &c.,  14,  Coporation 
Street,  Manchester. 

“  2.  What  is  the  difference  between  Gourds  and  Pumpkins? 

“  3.  IVill  the  Cuciniiis  iitilissimus,  and  the  Gizaumont,  or 
Turban  Gourd,  come  to  perfection  in  England?  and  if  so, 
where  can  I  obtain  some  seed  ? 

“  The  Pumpkin  alluded  to  was  grown  in  the  open  ground 
after  early  Potatoes,  forced  with  liquid-manure,  and  at  one 
particular  time  it  increased  sixteen  inches  in  circumference 
in  seven  days. — G.  Wilson,  Shavinijtun,  Cheshire." 

[We  have  no  register  of  the  size  of  Gourds  and 
Pumpkins,  but  yours  is,  certainly,  a  very  large  specimen. 
We  have  seen  them  weighing  132  lbs.  The  Gourd  is  the 
Lagamria  vulgaris,  and  the  Pumpkin  Gucurbila  pepo.  The 
Turban,  or  Turk’s  Cap  Gourd  ripens  in  the  open  air  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Loudon,  but  we  doubt  if  Uucumis  ulilis- 
simus  would.] 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 


Essex.  Dec.  28th,  and  29th,  at  Colchester.  Secs.  Mr.  G.  E 

Attwood,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Warwick.  Entries  close  December  loth. 

;  Hants  (South).  Uth  and  15th  January,  at  Eareham.  Sec.  James 
I  Janies,  Esq.,  Fareham.  Entries  close  December  Slst,  1855. 

I  LiVerpooi..  l6th,  l/th,  and  18th  of  January.  Sec.  W.  C.  Worrall, 
I  Esq.,  6,  Lower  Castle  Street.  Entries  close  December  21th. 

I  Nottinghamshire,  at  Southwell,  IQth  and  20th  of  December.  Sec, 
j  R.  Hawksley,  jun..  Esq.,  Southwell.  Entries  closed  November  20th. 

I  Preston  and  North  Lancashire.  Jan.  9th  and  lOth,  at  Preston. 
I  Sec.s.  Messrs.  Burnett,  Leigh,  and  Hayhurst,  Preston. 

I  Vale  of  Aylesbury.  January  2nd  and  3rd.  Secs.  J,  D.  Muddiman, 
and  Jas.  Allen.  Entries  close  December  20th. 

N.B. — Secretaries  will  oblige  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


BIRMINGHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

No  one  who  saw  the  small  unclertalciug  seven  years 
since,  in  this  town,  where  a  few  pigs  and  a  little  poultry 
were  got  together  in  a  yard  and  loft,  could  have  dreamed 
that  it  would  end  in  anything  like  the  grand  exhibition 


we  have  now  to  notice.  And  it  may  not  he  amiss,  now 
that  shows  are  so  general,  to  look  for  the  cause  that  has 
made  success  a  certainty  with  them,  and  has  enabled 
tliem,  wliile  making  their  oivn  terras  with  exhibitors,  to 
run  an  uninterrupted  career  of  prosperity.  IMany  have 
attributed  it  to  the  fact,  that  Bingiev  Hall  offers  facilities 
possessed  liy  no  other  city  or  town  in  the  kingdom  for 
.  an  exhibition  ;  but  tliey  entirely  forget  the  fact,  that  it 
I  was  built  by  the  Cattle  Show  Committee  for  the  purpose. 

!  That  Committee  is  fortunate  in  possessing  gentlemen  of 
I  much  energy  and  perseverance  as  members  of  their 
council;  and  their  real  strength  is,  that  from  the  first, 
they  have  pursued  a  course  of  undeviating  rectitude  and 
firmness.  This  has  gained  them  the  respect  of  all  par¬ 
ties,  and  has  given  them  the  power  to  offer  to  the  lovers 
of  poultry  such  a  treat  as  we  have  to  record.  This  is 
but  half  the  good  they  have  done.  'They  gave  the  signal 
note  for  the  shows  that  have  followed;  they  first  called 
the  attention  of  all  classes  to  the  fact  that  poultry  was 
capable  of  improvement  and  worthy  of  attention. 

Those  who  have  not  seen  the  shows  can  form  no  no¬ 
tion  of  the  influx  of  strangers;  and  those  who  have  not 
j  stopped  at  an  hotel,  know  not  the  accession  of  business 
;  such  a  show  brings.  Being  now  in  a  discursive  mood, 
j  and  treating  of  that  which  is  essentially  preliminary,  we 
j  have  no  doubt  that  the  hotel  and  tavern  keepers  of  Bir- 
I  mingham  will  thank  us  for  the  suggestion,  that  a  piece  of 
plate  offered  for  competition,  on  such  terms  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee  might  suggest  or  approve,  would  be  a  graceful 
acknowledgment  of  their  obligations  to  those  gentlemen, 
seeing  that  their  only  object  is  the  success  of  the  show 
and  the  good  of  the  town  ;  and  no  benefit  to  themselves, 
beyond  that  of  helping  to  diffuse  comfort  and  prosperity. 

It  is  well,  at  the  out-set,  to  meet  all  objections; 
and  as  it  has  been  thought  that  the  time  of  exhibition 
being  the  same  as  that  of  the  London  Cattle  Show  was 
a  symptom  of  antagonism,  we  speak  confidently,  and, 
from  careful  inquiry,  when  we  say,  that  no  such  feeling 
exists.  'This  has  not  to  do  with  jioultry,  properly  speak¬ 
ing ;  but,  as  the  two  are  combined  in  Birmingham,  and 
as  many  are  interested  in  both  pursuits,  we  speak  of  it 
here. 

Most  persons  are  aware  that  this  show  had,  three 
years  since,  attained  such  gigantic  proportions,  that  the 
space  originally  allotted  to  the  poultry  proved  insufli-  : 
cient,  and  it  became  necessary  to  conceive  a  plan,  by  ' 
which  the  exhibition  should  be  unimpaired  either  in 
utility  or  attraction,  and  yet  be  kept  within  moderate 
bounds.  The  first  step  was  to  do  away  with  the  class 
ibr  fancy  poultry,  but  this  was  not  enough.  The  council, 
therefore,  determined  to  allow  none  but  subscribers  of 
iT  to  exhibit,  and  to  limit  the  number  of  entries  by 
each  to  four.  Even  under  this  arrangement  the  pens 
;  have  this  year  increased.  ; 

I  Admirers  as  we  are  of  this  exhibition  and  its  pro- 
!  moters,  we  say,  long^ may  it  be  supported  as  it  deserves, 

'  and  may  success  ever  reward  those  who  first  conceived 
j  the  idea,  and  then  carried  it  out.  Not  even  the  most  j 
I  fastidious  could  this  year  object  either  to  the  design  or  j 
j  execution  of  the  Silver  Cups  which  formed  the  prize  for  i 
:  the  best  pen  in  each  class,  and  nothing  could  be  more  ! 

,  creditable  to  the  taste  and  workmanship  of  INIessrs.  . 
i  Mapplebeek  and  Lowe.  They  are  beautilul  cups,  with  ! 

:  handles  and  covers.  Another  boon  conferred  on  exhi- 
i  bitors  was,  that  in  all  cases,  even  third  prizes  were  to  be 
'  taken  in  the  shape  of  silver  medals.  'This  is  a  boon, 
because  many  persons  who  are  careless  of  fifteen  shil- 
I  lings  think  biglily  of  a  silver  medal. 

I  'Those  who  read  the  jirize  list  and  the  report, in  which 
I  it  is  stated  that  this  w’as  the  best  show  on  record,  will, 

'  perhaps,  be  surprised  at  the  apparent  fewness  of  com- 
,  mendutions  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  they  were 
general.  Indifferent  specimens  were  the  exceptions,  and 
excellence  was  the  rule. 
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We  cau  speak  highly  of  the  Oolden-jteneilled  Ham- 
burghs,  whicli  wore  a  capital  class,  and  which  appear  to 
have  been  bred  more  carefully  than  the  Silvers.  The 
Rev.  G.  M.  Lnckock,  IMrs.  W.  C.  Worrall,  and  Mr. 
•Tosiah  B.  Glume,  took  jirizesin  order  for  old  birds ;  while 
the  chicken  jirizcs  were  awarded  to  Mrs.  Worrall,  Mr. 
Worsey,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Grcenall. 

In  almost  all  our  reports  we  have  to  mention  the  same  i 
names  in  the  Spangled  class.  Thus,  in  adult  birds,  Mr.  j 
Charles  Horsfall,  Mr.  John  Andrew,  mid  Mr.  James  1 
Dixon,  were  successful ;  while  younger  birds  placed  Mr.  | 
Dixon  first,  followed  by  Messrs.  James  Bamford  and 
Mr.  John  Hill.  i 

Ill  the  Silver-pencilled  well  known  names  competed, 
but  were  somewhat  transposed  from  the  usual  order  of 
this  class.  Mrs.  Dixon,  of  Bradford,  stood  foremost  in 
old  birds,  i\lr.  E.  Archer  and  Miss  Tiiley  followed;  Mr. 
Cox,  of  Brailsford,  claimed  first  honours  in  chickens, 
followed  by  Mr.  G.  Botham  and  IMr.  Archer. 

The  beautiful  Silver-spangled  birds  of  these  classes  were 
well  represented.  The  first  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  Rev. 
G.  M.  Lnckock  and  Mrs.  Iiyon  Eellowes;  second,  to 
Miss  Tilley  and  Mr.  Bill;  third,  to  Mr.  Glume  and  iMr. 
Gilbert  Grcenall. 

Wo  have  next  to  do  with  Polands,  llacJc,  with  white 
crests,  and  here  Mr.  Edwards  was  forced  to  lower  his 
colours,  taking  second  prize  in  each  class;  while  the 
first  were  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Perkins  and  Mr.  T. 
Battye ;  and  third,  to  Mr.  Guest  and  Miss  Bury. 
These  birds  were  really  beautiful.  ! 

Eew  classes  have  improved  more  of  late  years  than 
the  Oold  and  Silver  Polands,  more  especially  the  latter;  j 
and  their  beauty  w'as  the  theme  of  constant  remark.  An 
old  and  deserving  exhibitor,  iMr.  C.  Coleridge,  of  Eton, 
took  the  first  prize  in  the  Golden  variety,  followed  by 
names  of  note — Mr.  Conyers  and  MissS^vian;  it  Avas, 
therefore,  no  mean  triumph.  Birds  of  1855  contributed 
laurels  to  the  yards  of  Mr.  Jeffery,  Mr.  Lawson,  and 
]\lr.  John  Mills,  Jun. 

Messrs.  Dutton,  Rowland,  and  Vivian  took  the 
prizes  for  varieties,  and  Mr.  Coleridge  for  chickens. 

Next  came  the  aristocrats  of  the  iioultry-yard,  the  ; 
Spanish.  Here,  Mr.  Henry,  of  Manchester,  achieved  a  : 
tiiumph  of  which  he  may  well  be  proud.  Mr.  Davies, 
of  Hounslow,  took  the  other  prizes,  and  the  first  prize  j 
for  chickens.  Mr.  Brandish,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Donne 
took  second  and  third.  Both  these  classes  were  excel¬ 
lent.  We  must  refer  to  the  list  for  commendations ;  the  1 
names  and  numbers  must  speak  for  the  severity  of  the  ! 
trial  to  which  every  bird  was  exposed.  ! 

Jt  is  dillicult  to  speak  too  bighly  of  the  next  classes,  , 
i\\e  Dorliings.  If  the  Spanish  are  the  aristocrats  of  the 
yard,  the  Dorkings  are  the  stern  and  useful  stuff  of  , 
which  valuable  members  of  society  are  made;  and  their  ' 
claims  to  the  distinction  of  being  entitled  to  the  useful  - 
and  valuable  ^iroperties  which  call  for  prolonged  popu-  j 
larity,  were  sutliciently  indicated  by  tlie  large  number  j 
of  entries  and  the  excellence  of  the  specimens  exhibited.  ' 

In  the  Ihrking  classes  all  the  giants  met,  and  some 
of  the  aspirants  to  fame  came  out  advantageously.  All 
may  he  proud,  for  it  was  no  ordinary  struggle.  Birds 
which,  two  years  since,  would  have  “  walked  over”  for 
the  cup,  were  here  content  to  be  commended.  Whether 
we  consider  the  numbers  exhibited,  the  celebrity  of  the  : 
owners,  or  the  quality  of  these  birds,  we  say,  unhesi-  ^ 
tatingly,  this  class  has  never  been  equalled.  Mr.  I 
Davies,  of  Spring  Grove,  gained  the  first  prize  and  the  i 
cup,  adding  one  more  triumph  to  the  number  already  I 
achieved  by  that  gentleman  during  the  year.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Boys  was  second,  and  Mr.  Lodcr  third.  Jt  was  almost 
painful  to  see  pens  of  exceeding  merit  with  only  “  Highly 
Commended”  written  over  them;  but  what  could  be  done? 
Three  prizes  had  to  be  distributed  among  fifty  deserving  , 
pens.  We  think  that,  while  this  may  add  to  the  glory 


of  the  successful,  it  may  also  comfort  those  who  were 
less  fortunate. 

The  White  Dorkings  are  a  rising  class,  and  gaining 
that  which  they  have  long  wanted, — which  is  size.  All 
the  prizes  in  these  classes  went  to  names  already  distin¬ 
guished. 

Cochin-China  fowls  next  came  in  order  on  the  list ; 
and  we  think  we  are  justified  in  saying,  that  the  adult 
birds  were  better  than  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  The 
Rev.  S.  Donne  was  lirst  on  the  list,  and  deservedly ; 
as  ho  showed  an  unusually  good  pen,  which  gained  him 
the  Silver  Cup.  We  believe  this  is  the  third  gained  by 
these  celebrated  birds.  Wo  hope  and  think  these  birds  are 
looking  up.  They  were  made,  at  one  time,  speculative 
merchandise,  irrespective  of  their  properties  as  fowls ;  and , 
although  they  will  not  now  realize  unreasonable  prices, 
still,  we  think  their  Stirling  qualities  should  ensure  them 
the  popularity  they  deserve.  The  White  Cochins  were 
not  numerous,  but  there  were  good  birds  among  them. 
Tliero  were  good  birds  among  the  Grouse  and  Partridge 
Cochins,  as  will  be  believed,  when  it  is  seen  a  very  much 
respected  exhibitor,  Mr.  Punchard,  got  only  a  high 
commendation.  There  were  some  changes  of  position 
among  the  varieties  in  the  class  for  old  birds.  The 
Black  were  weak  both  in  numbers  and  quality  ;  and  we 
think,  unless  a  much  better  competition  demand  other¬ 
wise,  the  class  should  be  abolished,  and  the  prizes  added 
to  others.  It  seems  unreasonable  that  Judges  should 
have  the  same  number  and  amount  of  prizes  to  divide 
between  five  pens  of  sorry  Black  Cochins  as  among  two 
and  three  hundreds  of  excellent  Dorkings.  The  rewards 
to  the  latter  might  be  doubled  bv  this  alteration,  and  the 
importance  and  merits  of  this  class  well  deserve  it. 

And  now  to  the  Brahma  Pootras.  Those  rvere  scarcely 
equal  to  the  birds  of  last  year,  if  we  except  the  prize 
pens.  Mr.  Davies’  old  birds  were,  as  usual,  the  first  in 
the  class.  The  first  prize  for  Chickens  was  given  to  a 
beautiful  pen  belonging  to  the  Rev.  G.  Calvert.  Jt  may 
almost  be  said  that  these  birds  have  not  yet  justified 
either  their  friends  or  their  enemies  ;  while  they  liave  not 
realized  the  expectations  of  the  first,  they  have  most 
certainly  falsified  the  predictions  of  the  second. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  classes  for  Single  Cocks, 
and,  for  the  first  time  since  their  institution,  we  do  not 
think  the  general  aspect  of  the  pens  was  lessened  in 
merit  to  enable  their  owners  to  gain  laurels  here. 

We  scarcely  need  say  the  Game  classes  were  of  the 
first  order;  and  the  pens  were  few  indeed  which  did  not 
deserve  commendation.  The  usual  names  will  be  found 
among  the  prize-takers,  though,  as  in  other  classes,  they 
are  somewhat  transposed,  compared  with  former  years. 
The  spread  of  poultry  knowledge,  and  the  sale  of  eggs 
from  the  best  strains,  will  make  it  more  ditiicult  every 
year  for  even  the  best  exhibitor  to  take  many  prizes  in 
one  class.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the 
beautiful  birds  in  these  classes. 

The  Malays  were  very  good;  but  Ave  think  exhibitors 
Avill  do  Avell  to  be  very  particular  in  choosing  cocks  Avith 
perfect  combs. 

The  Furious  cl</ss  did  not  shoAv  as  many  monstrosities 
as  usual ;  and  the  most  meritorious  were  considered  to 
be  the  Cuckoos,  Serai  Tii-ooks,' Andalusian,  and  Calcutta 
Jungle. 

Gold  and  Silvcr-laced  Bantams  next  claimed  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Judges,  and  good  birds  “plentiful  as 
blackberries,”  Avhile  some  Avere  unusually  meritorious. 
Our  well-known  friend,  Mr.  Hewitt,  took  first  for  golden, 
and  Avell  deserved  it;  Mr.  Hincks  took  second.  !Mr. 
JiCno  took  both  prizes  in  silver,  hard  run  by  iMr.  Hewitt. 
We  did  not  think  the  Blacks  and  Whites  as  good  as 
usual.  The  Cocks  of  these  breeds  should  have  long, 
sickle-feathered  tails,  and  many  of  the  birds  were  defi¬ 
cient  in  this  respect.  Among  the  other  varieties,  we 
are  bound  to  mention  the  Duckwiugs  of  Mr.  Forrest. 
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We  wish  the  latter  gentleman  conhl  match  his  matchless 
cock  with  true  hens. 

Of  the  Oeese  we  give  merely  the  weights  of  the  suc- 
CB'-sful  pens: — Wliite,  first  prize,  three  birds,  OUhs. ; 
second,  isjlbs.  ;  tliird,  -fSlbs  Coloured,  first  jirizo, 
three  birds,  TO^bs. ;  second,  (I2lbs. ;  third,  OOlbs. 

Tlie  class  of  AyJeshimj  Dneh's  was  muisual,  both  for 
numbers  and  quality.  The  first-prize  birds  w'cighed 
29.Vlbs.  ;  second,  201bs. ;  third,  28,Ubs.  If  ever  a  class 
deserved  general  commendation,  this  did.  Kouen  Duckx, 
which  formerly  formed  part  of  the  “  any  other  distinct 
variety”  class,  here  brought  forty  pens.  We  need  not 
say  many  were  e.Kcellent ;  hut  we  must  add,  snllicient 
pains  are  not  taken  in  selecting  Ducks  with  bills  of  the 
proper  colour.  No  rule  can  be  more  simple.  They 
should  in  all  things  resemble  the  wild  Ducks.  There 
w'ere  but  three  prizes  to  distribute  among  a  largo  num¬ 
ber  of  good  birds.  In  the  varieties,  IMiss  Worrall,  with 
Call  Ducks — beautiful  specimens  of  the  Brown  ;  Mrs. 
'J’ennant,  with  Buenos  Ayrean ;  and  j\Ir.  Ballance,  with 
the  same,  were  the  distinguished  trio 

The  Turkeys  were  not  numerous,  but  very  good.  An 
old  and  meritorious  e.Khibitor,  ISlrs.  Henry  Fookes,  took 
the  first  prize,  w'ith  a  pen  weighing  .95:Vlbs.  As  this 
lady  knows  when  she  has  good  birds,  and  intends  to 
keep  them,  she  put  .£,200  as  the  price ;  had  it  been 
merely  a  large  price  they  would  have  been  sold. 
The  ilev.  H.  Owen  was  at  the  head  of  young  'J'urkeys, 
Avith  a  splendid  pen  of  Americans. 

With  a  few  more  remarks,  and  seeing  we  ahull  be 
obliged  to  defer  some  particulars  of  this  great  meeting 
till  next  week,  w'e  will  close  for  the  present. 

We  had  fewer  mistakes  in  lotting  birds  than  usual. 
Many  pens  showed  the  difficulty  of  matching  three  hens. 
Thus,  Lord  de  Blaquiere  showed  three  Silver  Cinnamon 
birds  of  remarkable  beauty;  but  the  fourth  disqualified 
them  from  prize-taking.  Among  the  strange  things  was 
a  pen  of  White  Dorkings  exhibited  in  the  name  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland.  It  contained  a  cock,  two  hens, 
and  the  most  exaggerated  specimen  of  a  hen-cock  we 
ever  saw.  Had  it  been  exhibited  by  any  humorous 
habitue  of  the  Poultry  Show',  we  should  have  said  itw'as 
a  quiet  satire  on  the  hen-feathered  cocks,  which  we  are 
happy  to  see  disappearing. 

T'he  sales  were  very  numerous,  although,  from  the 
altered  price  of  birds,  the  amount  taken  is  not  so  much 
increased  as  might  be  expected.  Four  years  since,  a  pen 
of  Cochins  would  make  .£  to,  now  they  sell  for  a  fifth. 
A  few'  facts  will,  however,  show  that  good  birds  will 
command  good  prices.  The  Countess  of  Chesterfield  sold 
a  Dorking  cock  for  .ilia;  Mr.  Davies  and  the  Rev.  T. 
Donne  each  sold  pens  of  Dorkings  for  T20;  while  sales 
of  single  birds,  at  from  Ft  to  TO  each,  were  common. 
iMrs.  Herbert  sold  a  pen  of  White  Cochin  chickens  for 
.£10  10s.;  and  the  numerous  sold-tickets  nailed  on  the 
fronts  of  the  jiens  showed  the  demand  was  on  the  in-, 
crease.  The  facilities  afibrded  to  purchasers  by  the  ncAV 
rule  allowing  the  cock,  or  either  of  the  hens,  to  be  sold 
separately,  proved  advantageous  to  all  parties.  We 
must,  seeing  the  length  of  our  report,  defer  other  re¬ 
marks  till  next  week. 


(From  another  Ileporter.) 

The  Olympic  Game  of  the  Poultry  World — the  Bir- 
minghanr  Exhibition  of  IS.'i.o — has  closed.  In  numbers, 
as  compared  with  those  of  last  year,  the  comjieting  pons 


1851. 

1855. 

FoavIs,  Ducks,  Geese,  and  Turkeys 

1070 

1009 

Cottagers  Poultry . 

4K 

Pigeons  . 

127 

201 

1710 

1808 

With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  birds  exhibited, 
although  w'o  differ  in  opinion  with  the  judges,  when 
they  say  the  classes  “  have  never  been  equalled,”  yet, 
beyond  doubt,  it  was  a  show  much  above  the  average  in 
the  number  of  excellent  specimens,  and  in  almost 
every  class  good  birds  very  generally  ]>repondcrated 
We  will  begin  with  recording  the  only  serious  objection 
we  bave  to  make  to  the  show',  namely,  that  the  tenants 
of  the  low'er  pens  did  not  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
those  of  the  upjier  pens,  owing  to  the  great  deficiency  of 
light.  This  is  the  more  to  bo  regretted,  because,  with 
the  exercise  of  a  very  little  ingenuity,  it  might  be 
remedied. 

In  Gohlen-pencilled  Hamburyhs  one  defect  greatly 
prevailed  in  the  stains  upon  the  hackle;  but  the  white 
ear-lobe  was  singularly  well  developed.  That  there  is 
an  onward  movement  in  the  class  is  testified  by  the  fact, 
that  young  birds  took  the  cup  in  preference  to  tire  old. 

Among  the  Oolden-spanyled  Jlamburyhs  there  was  a 
happy  absence  of  hen-tails,  but  the  ear  lobe,  so  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  Haniburghs,  was  in  this  class  too  usually 
defective. 

In  the  Silver-pencilled  Hamburyhs  we  have  to  warn 
their  breeders  that  the  combs  are  becoming  too  coarse 
and  large. 

Siher-spanyled  Hamburyhs  are  getting  too  much  j 
colour ;  the  backs  of  many,  instead  of  being  sjiangled, 
w'ere  entirely  black.  On  the  contrary,  the  tails  of  many 
of  the  cocks  Averc  perfectly  spangled,  even  to  the  end  of 
the  sickle  feathers. 

The  Polands,  black,  with  white  topknots,  were 
honestly  shoAvn,  for  there  was  no  instance  of  a  dressing 
of  the  top-knots.  An  excellent  pen  lost  its  chance  of 
success  by  one  of  the  hens  having  a  deformed  foot. 

Of  Golden  Polands  there  Avere  some  very  good  pons ; 
but  Avhite  feathers  still  too  often  appeared  in  the  top- 
knots,  and  the  spangling  of  the  cock’s  breasts  w'as  too 
often  defective.  The  top-knots  ought  to  he  laced  Avith 
a  golden  colour ;  black  in  the  top-knot  Ave  consider  very 
objectionable. 

In  the  Silver  Polands,  the  pen  271,  belonging  to  the 
Rev.  11.  Gre,enall,  Avas  unqualifiedly  excellent.  The 
hens,  perhaps,  Avere  rather  better  than  the  cock,  though 
all  were  admirable  in  figure,  marking,  and  top-knot. 

The  Sptanisli  did  not  exhibit  such  evidence  of  pro¬ 
gressing  improvement  as  we  expected.  We  should 
haA'e  liked  to  have  seen  more  size  in  the  chicken  class.  ’ 
At  the  same  time,  there  Avas  almost  an  entire  absence  of  I 
inferior  specimens. 

The  Coloured.  Dorkinys  were  very  satisfactory,  both  as 
to  size  and  closeness  of  feather  ;  and  in  the 

White  Dorkinys  we  Avere  A'ery  glad  to  notice  a  great 
improvement  in  both  the  size  and  substance  of  the 
cocks. 

Buff'  Cochins  Avere  decidedly  better  than  Ave  have 
seen  at  other  shows  this  year.  We  were  glad  to  notice 
JMr.  Sturgeon’s  name  again  in  this  class.  One  of  his 
pens  w'lxs  very  superior,  especially  the  cock  (No.  (172), 
but  it  Avas  disqualified,  by  metal  rings  being  round  one 
of  the  legs  of  each  of  the  birds.  Marks  of  any  kind 
are  justly  prohibited.  Of  other  Cochins,  the  Partridge- 
coloured  were  moderate,  and  the  While  very  good  ;  but 
of  the  Black,  no  more  need  ho  said,  than  that  the  first 
and  second  prizes  were  withheld  in  adults. 

Of  Brahma  Pootras  Ave  entertain  our  formerly  re¬ 
corded  opinions.  Coarse  birds  cannot  attain  to  general  ' 
favour.  ! 

Among  the  single  birds,  pre-eminent  among  many  ex-  , 
cellent  Avas  Lady  Chesterfield’s  Coloured  Dorking  Cock. 

It  Avas  sold  for  Tl  5. 

The  Spanish  Cock  (902),  belonging  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Crawther,  Avas  highly  meritorious.  'The  Game  and 
Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh  Cocks  Avere  very  good  gene¬ 
rally.  The  Game  classes,  -especially  the  Black-breasted  j 
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Red,  altofjether  were  probably  never  equalled,  whether 
we  consider  their  rnatciiing,  high  condition,  or  figure. 

Of  Malays,  we  were  glad  to  observe  some  very  good 
I  specimens;  though  they  are  birds  we  do  not  admire.  It 
is  not  generally  known  that  the  cliickens  between  a 
jMalay  cock  and  Game  hens  are  excellent  for  table. 

Next  we  come  to  the  Miscellaneous  Class ;  and  here 
we  would  ask.  Why  are  not  Andalusians  sliown  as  a 
variety  of  the  Spanish ;  and  the  CucJioos  as  of  the 
I  Dorking  family  ?  In  this  class  was  one  pen  (12‘.lo)  of 
I  very  high-conditioned  Frizzled  Fowls.  'J’he  only  speci- 
!  mens  of  them  we  ever  looked  at  with  pleasure. 

We  will  close  our  notes  to-day,  by  expressing  our  very 
great  satisfaction  in  observing  not  only  the  increased 
number,  but  the  very  improved  quality,  of  the  Cottayers 
Pens.  Among  them  was  one  very  superior  pen  of 
tSpanish  (1777,  belonging  to  J.  Beaumont),  and  in  many 
others  there  were  far  better  specimens  than  we  pre¬ 
viously  remember.  We  hail  this  as  another  benefit 
conferred  by  this  exhibition  ;  and  as  several  of  the  cot- 
j  tagers  pens  found  purchasers,  we  have  no  doubt  the 
I  numbers  of  exhibitors  will  annually  increase, 
j  Ji'iKiES  or  Toultky. — The  Eev.  William  Wriothesley 
1  'Wingfield,  G nival  A'icarage,  Penzance.  Henry  llinxman, 
]-lsq.,  Durnfoi’d  House,  Salisbury.  Mr.  Thomas  Clmlloner, 
Purnt  Leys,  'Whitweli,  near  Worksop,  Notts.  The  Itev. 
Piobert  rulleine,  The  Rectory,  Kirby  Wiske,  near  Thirsk. 

I  George  James  Andrews,  Esq.,  Horcbester.  Mr.  John 
I  Bail}',  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  London. 

Judges  oe  Pigeons.— T.  J.  Cottle,  Esq.,  Pulteney  Villa, 
Cheltenham,  and  Mr.  Hale,  Handsworth. 

Class  1. — Golden-pkncilled  Hambuegh.— 2.  First,  The  Rev.  T. 
G.  lil.  Luckock,  Upper  Berwick  House,  near  Shrewsbury.  7-  Second, 
Mrs.  William  C.  Worrall,  Rice  House,  Knotty  Ash,  near  Liverpool.  15. 
Third,  Mr.  .Tosiah  B.  Chune,  Green  Bank,  Coalbrookdale,  Shropshire. 
Commended.— 5.  Air.  William  Tyler,  Friday  Bridge,  Birmingham. 

Class  2. — Golden-pencilled  Hamburgh.— Chickens  of  1855.— 34. 
Silver  Cup,  Mrs.  William  C.  Worrall,  Rice  House,  Knotty  Ash,  near 
Liverpool.  21.  Second,  Mr.  .John  Worsev,  Lower  Clopton,  Stratford- 
upon-Avon.  50.  Third,  Mr.  Gilbert  Greenall,  jun.,  Grappenhall.  near 
Warrington.  Commended. — IQ.  Airs.  William  C.  Worrall,  Rice  House, 
Knotty  Ash,  near  Liverpool.  31.  Mr.  Robert  Cheshyre  Whiteway, 
Irwell  House,  Runcorn,  Cheshire. 

Class  3. — Golden-spangled  Hamburgh.— 68.  Silver  Cup,  Airs. 
Charles  H.irsfall,  Uuffield  Bank  House,  near  Derby.  73.  Second,  Air. 
.John  Andrew,  Waterhouses,  near  Ashton-under-Lyne.  71.  Third,  Air. 
i  James  Dixon,  North  Park,  near  Bradford. 

I  Class  4. — Golden-spangled  Hamburgh. — Chickens  of  1855. — 84. 

!  First,  Air.  James  Dixon,  North  Park,  near  Bradford.  99-  Second,  Air. 
j  James  Bamford,  Holnihrth,  Hudders6eld.  106,  Third,  Air.  John  Hill, 
Selly  Oak,  Worcestershire, 

Class  5. — Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh. — 126.  First,  Airs.  Dixon, 
North  Park,  near  Bradford.  124.  Second,  Air.  F.dward  Archer, 
Alalvern.  119.  Third,  Aliss  Alary  Anne  Tuley,  Keighley,  York.shire. 

Class  6. — Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh. — Chickens  of  1855. — 135. 

■  First,  William  Cox,  Esq.,  Brailsford  H.all,  near  Derby.  138.  Second, 

!  Air.  E.  Botham,  Wexham  Court,  Slough.  148.  Third,  Air.  E.  T. 

!  Archer,  Malvern. 

I  Class  7. — Silver-spangled  Hamburgh. — 163.  First,  The,  Rev.  T. 

;  G.  AI.  Luckock.  Uoper  Berwick  House,  near  Shrewsbury.  167.  Second, 

'  Aliss  Alary  Anne  Tuley,  Keighley,  Yorkshire.  I66.  Third,  Aliss  Dixon, 
North  Park,  near  Bradford.  Commended. — 179-  Mr.Josiah  B.  Chune, 
Green  Bank,  Coalbrookdale,  Shropshire. 

Class  8.— Silver-spangled  Hamburgh. — Chickens  of  1855.— 198. 
First,  Airs.  T.  L.  Fellowes,  Beighton,  Norfolk.  191.  Second,  Air. 
William  Alansfield  Bill,  Highter’s  Heath,  King’s  Norton.  214.  Third, 
Air.  Gilbert  Greenall,  jun.,  Grappenhall,  near  Warrington.  Highly 
Commended. — 199.  Air.  David  Henderson,  Shuttleworth,  Bury. 

Class  9. — Polish  Fowl  (Black,  with  White  Crests). — 219.  First, 

'  Air.  George  H.  Perkins,  Gothic  Cottage,  Aloscley,  near  Birmingham. 
234.  Second,  Air.  Thomas  Panton  Edwards,  Railway  Station,  Lynd- 
hurst,  Hampshire.  222.  Third,  Air.  E.  B.  Guest,  Ivy  House,  Broadwas, 

;  Worcestershire.  Highly  Commended.  —  223.  Air.  Joseph  Conyers, 
i  I.eeds.  Commended. — 225.  Air.  Thomas  Battye,  Brown  Hill,  Upper 
’  Alill,  Holmbridge,  noar  Huddersfield. 

j  Class  10. — Polish  Fowl  (Black,  with  White  Crests). —  Chickens  of 
I  1855. — 235.  First,  Mr.  Thomas  Battye,  Brown  Hill,  Copper  Alill,  Holm- 
bridge,  near  Huddersfield.  236.  Second,  Air.  Thomas  Panton  Edwards, 
Railway  Station,  Lyndhurst,  Hampshire.  237.  Third,  Aliss  Mary  Bury, 
Drayton  Villa,  Belbroughton,  near  Stourbridge.  Commended. — 239. 
Afr.  .Tames  Bamford,  Victoria  Bridge,  Holmfirtb,  near  Huddersfield. 
210.  Mr.  Thomas  Battye,  Brown  Hill,  Upper  Alill,  Holmbridge,  near 
Huddersfield. 

j  Class  11.— Polish  Fowl  (Golden).— 241.  First,  Mrs.  Charles  Colo- 
ridge,  Eton,  Windsor.  219.  Second,  Air,  Joseph  Conyers,  42,  Boar 
Lane,  Leods.  242.  Third,  Miss  Vivian,  Singleton,  Glamorganshire. 

I 


!  Class  12.— Polish  Fowl  (Golden).— Chickens  of  1855. — 260.  First, 

’  Air.  William  Jeifery,  Hedgerley,  Gerrard’s  Cross,  Buckinghamshire,  | 

;  267.  Second,  Air.  John  Lawson,  Lldget  Green,  Bradford.  263.  Third, 
John  Alills,  jun.,  Esip,  Bisteriie,  Hampshire.  Commended.  —  258.  W. 
Graham  Vivian,  Esq.,  Singleton,  Glamorganshire.  j 

Class  13. — PoLi.sH  Fowl  (Silver).  —  271.  First,  Silver  Cup  and  ' 

1  Gold  AIedal,  The  Rev.  Richard  Greenall,  Grappenhall,  Cheshire.  281. 
i  Second,  Air.  S.  T.  Baker,  Manor  House,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London, 
i  272.  Third,  Charles  Edward  Coleridge,  Esq.,  Eton,  Windsor.  (The 
!  whole  class  commended.) 

I  Class  14. — Polish  Fowl  (Silver,. — Chickens  of  1855. — 297.  First. 
Air.  George  Fell,  Warrington.  282.  Second,  Airs.  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edg- 
baston,  near  Birmingham.  286.  Third,  Aliss  Emily  Breavington,  Bath 
Road,  Hounslow,  Aliddlesex.  (The  class  generally  commended.) 

Class  15.— Polish  Fowl  (Of  any  other  variety). — 310.  First,  Air. 
Thomas  Dutton,  Streatham  Common,  Surrey.  312.  Second,  Air, 
Frederick  Brown  Rowland,  Rarasbury,  Wiltshire.  (White.)  309.  Third, 
W.  Graham  Vivian,  Esq.,  Singleton,  Glamorganshire.  (White.) 

Class  16. — Polish  Fowl  (Of  any  other  variety).— Chickens  of  1855. 

— 317.  First,  Charles  Edward  Coleridge,  Esq.,  Eton,  Windsor.  (Second 
and  third  prizes  withheld.) 

Class  17. — Spanish. — 331.  Silver  Cup,  John  S.  Henry.  Esq.,  Wood¬ 
lands,  Cruinpsall,  Manchester.  347.  Second,  Air.  H.  D.  Davies,  Spring 
Grove  House,  Hounslow,  Aliddlesex.  346.  Third,  Alaster  Aithur  D. 
Davies,  Spring  Grove  House,  Hounslow,  Aliddlesex.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended. — 380.  Mr.  Thomas  Cole,  Lord’s  Wood  Road,  Beeoli  Lanes, 
Birmingham.  335.  George  Botham,  Esq.,  Wexham  Court,  Slough. 
350.  Air.  William  Plummer,  Brislington,  Bristol.  Commended.— 321 . 
Air.  Richard  Cox,  Highheld  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  322.  Air. 
Edward  Simons,  Birmingham.  327.  Air.  Thomas  Cole,  Lord’s  Wood 
Road,  Beech  Lanes,  Birmingham.  329.  Air.  Charles  Jones,  Birken¬ 
head.  348.  The  Rev.  Alorton  Shaw,  Rougham  Rectory,  Bury  St. 

I  Edmund’s. 

j  Class  18. — Spanish. — Chickens  of  18.55.  —  414.  First,  Air.  H.  D. 

I  Davies,  Spring  Grove  House,  Hounslow,  Aliddlesex.  403.  Second,  Air. 

'  William  Wright  Brundrit,  Runcorn.  Cheshire.  389.  Third,  The  Rev. 

I  Stephen  Donne,  Oswestry,  Shropshire.  Highly  Commended. — 357. 

I  Aliss  Rosa  Jane  Davies,  Spring  Grove  House,  Hounslow,  Middlesex. 
366.  Air.  Edward  Simons,  Birmingham.  391.  Air.  G.  A.  Gelderd, 
Akrigg  End,  Kendal.  Commended. — 354.  Airs.  Stow,  Bredon,  near 
Tewksbury.  396.  Air.  Daniel  Parsley.  Rock  Cottage,  Stapleton  Road, 
Bristol.  (White. faced.)  415.  Air.  William  Plummer,  Brislington, 
Bristol.  416.  Air.  Benjamin  Newham,  9,  Court,  Newtown  Row,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Class  19. — Dorking  (Coloured). — 468.  Silver  Cup,  Air.  H.  D. 
Davies,  Spring  Grove  House,  Hounslow,  Aliddlesex.  419.  Second,  The 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  AI.P.,  Aloor  Park,  llickmansworth. 
439.  Tliird,  Air.  James  Drewry,  Newton  Alount,  Burton-upon-Trent. 
Highly  Commended. — 421.  Airs.  Thomas  Townley  Parker,  Astley  Hall, 
Cliorley,  Lancashire.  436.  Air.  Henry  Donne,  Oswestry.  452.  Air. 
James  Drewry,  Newton  Alount,  Burton  upon-Trent.  454.  Airs.  William 
Wright,  West  Bank,  Widnes,  near  Warrington,  Lancashire.  458.  Airs. 
Donne,  Oswestry.  464.  Air.  John  Copple,  Eccleston.  Prescot,  Lan¬ 
cashire.  467.  Air.  Thomas  Ullock,  Quarry  Howe,  Windermere.  Com¬ 
mended.— 434.  C.  Sandiers,  Es(i.,  Coventrv.  442.  Air.  AVilliam  Wright, 
West  Bank,  Widnes,  near  Warrington,  Lancashire.  46.3.  Air.  Thomas 
AIcCann.  Graham  House,  Alalvern.  456.  Air.  Edward  Lister,  Cassia 
I  Lodge,  near  Northwich,  Cheshire. 

Class  20.— Dorking  (Coloured).— Chickens  of  1855.— 587.  First,  Mr. 
William  Wright,  West  Bank,  Widnes,  near  Warrington,  Lancashire. 

;  502.  Second,  The  Rev.  James  Boys,  liectory,  Biddcnden,  Kent.  561. 
Third,  Mr.  Robert  Loder,  The  Beeches,  Crawley,  Sussex.  Highly 
Commended.— 498.  The  Rev.  John  Hill,  The  Citadel,  Hawkstone,  ' 
Shrewsbury.  500.  The  Rev.  Alorton  Shaw,  Rougham  Rectory,  Bury  | 
St.  Edmunds.  536.  The  Rev.  Stephen  Donne,  Oswestry.  551.  Air.  I 
Daniel  Harrison,  Singleton  Park,  near  Kendal.  667.  Mr.  William  ] 
Wright,  West  Bank,  Widnes,  near  Warrington,  Lancashire.  582.  Airs.  1 
Donne,  Oswestry.  586.  Airs.  William  Wright.  West  Bank,  Widnes, 
near  Warrington,  Lancashire.  605.  Air.  H.  D.  Davies,  Spring  Grove  i 
House,  Hounslow,  Aliddlesex.  Commended.— 470  and  478.  The  Right  , 
Hon.  the  Countess  of  Chesterfield,  Bretby  Hall,  Burton-upon-Tre'nt. 
488.  Aliss  Rosa  Jane  D.avies,  Spring  Grove  House,  Hounslow,  Alid-  j 
dlesex.  493.  Aliss  Agnes  Whittington,  Wootton  Wawen,  Henley-in-  : 
Arden,  Warwickshire.  499-  The  Rev.  Frederick  Thursby,  Abington 
Rectory,  Northampton.  541.  Airs.  Henry  Smith,  The  Grove,  Cropwell 
Butler,  near  Bingham,  Nottinghamshire.  5/4.  Air.  James  Gelderd,  ! 
Akrigg  End,  Kendal.  ' 

Class  21.— Dorking  (White).— 621 .  First,  Air.  Joseph  Jennens,  ^ 
Moseley,  Birmingham.  6l5.  Second,  Mrs.  Alills,  Bisterne.  Hampshire.  | 
616.  T.  bird.  Air.  Joseph  Jennens,  Aloseley,  Birmingham.  Conimendcd.  1 
—612.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Countess  of  Dartmouth,  Patshull,  Al- 
brighton,  Wolverhampton.  623.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Antill,  Portsea,  Hamp-  I 
shire.  j 

Class  22.  — Dorking  (White).— Chickens  of  1855.— 637.  First,  Air.  1 
Joseph  Clift,  Dorking.  627.  Second,  Airs.  Alills,  Bisterne,  Hampshire. 
625.  Third,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Countess  of  Dartmouth,  Patshull,  Al- 
;  brighton,  Wolverhampton.  Highly  Commended. — 628.  Mrs.  Fanner,  I 
!  Whatcley  Hall,  Tamworth.  631.  Mr.  George  Barker,  Aladresfield,  I 
I  Worcestershire.  Commended.— 640.  Mrs.  Alills,  Bisterne,  Hampshire. 

I  641.  Airs.  Farmer,  Whateley  Hall,  Tamworth. 

Class  23. — Cochin .CuiN.y  (Cinnamon  and  Buff). — 679.  Silver  Cup, 
Air.  Henrv  Donne.  Oswestry.  65.5.  Second.  Mr.  Thomas  Burnett, 
Hutton,  Preston,  Lancashire.  614,  Third,  Airs.  Adkins,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham.  Highly  Commended.— 648.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  T.  H. 
Noel  Hill,  Herrington,  Shrewsbury.  643.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  de 
Blaqulere,  Woodlands,  Havant,  Hampshire.  (Silver  Cinnamon.) 
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Class  24. — CociiiN-CniNA  (Cinnamon  and  Buff,'. — Chickens  of  IS.fS. 
— 689.  First,  The  Bev.  George  Gilbert,  Chedgrave,  Norwich.  "00. 

'  Second,  Mr.  .Toseph  Stock,  Bourn  Brook  Hall,  Worcestershire.  '26. 

Third,  Mr.  Frederick  Charles  Steggall,  Weymouth,  Dorsetshire. 

I  Highly  Commended. — tlQU.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Allison,  Friar’s  Place,  Acton, 
Middlesex,  (ip".  Mr.  Joseph  Busst,  jun.,  Walsall.  720.  Mrs.  Henry 
Fookes,  Whitechurch,  Blandford,  Dorsetshire.  736.  Mr.  Thomas 
Burnett,  Hutton,  Preston,  Lancashire.  "42.  Mr.  Thomas  Stretch,  Marsh 
i  Lane,  Bootle,  Liverpool.  Commended. — 690.  The  Rev.  George  Gilliert, 

I  Chedgrave,  Norwich.  714.  Mr.  George  C.  Peters,  Moseley,  Birmingham. 

Class  25. — Cociiin-Chi.na  (Brown  and  Partridge-feathered'. — 7^1  • 

\  First,  Mr.  William  Wanklyn,  jun..  Bury,  Lancashire.  745.  Second, 
Mr.  G.  C,  Adkins,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  744.  Third,  Mrs,  Hodson, 
j  North  Petherton,  Somersetshire.  Highly  Commended. — 753.  Mr.  Charles 
!  Punchard,  Blunt’s  Hall,  Haverhill,  Suffolk. 

!  Class  26.  —  Cochin  -  China  (Brown  and  Partridge-feathered). — 
Chickens  of  1855. — 760.  First,  The  Rev.  Grenville  F.  Hodson,  North 
Petherton,  Somersetshire.  756.  Second,  Mrs.  Herbert,  Powick,  near 
Worcester.  767.  Third,  Mr.  James  Cattell,  Worcester  Street,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Class  27. — CoCHi.N-CiiiNA  (White).— 775.  First,  Mr.  Robert  Chase, 
Moseley  Road,  Birmingham.  772.  Second,  Mrs.  Herbert,  Powick,  near 
Worcester.  774.  Third,  Mr.  Cyrus  Clark,  Street,  Glastonbury. 

Class  28.— Cochin-China  (White). — Chickens  of  1855. — 'Hg.  First, 
Mrs.  Herbert,  Powick,  near  Worcester.  784.  Second,  Jlr.  Robert 
Chase,  Moseley  Road,  Birmingham.  730.  Third,  The  Rev.  Grenville 
F.  Hodson,  North  Petherton,  Somersetshire. 

I  Class  29. — CocuiN-CiiiNA  'Black). — 794-  Third,  Mr.  Joseph  Har- 
rison,  Selly  Oak,  Birmingham.  (First  and  second  prizes  withheld  . 

Class  30. — Cochin-China  (Black). — Chickens  of  18.55. — 796.  Second, 
'riie  Countess  de  Flahault,  Tulhallen  Castle.  Kincardine,  Perthshire. 
798.  Third,  Mr.  J.  C.  Westley,  Wellington  Road,  Dudley.  (First  prize 
withheld. 

Class3l. — “Brahma  Pootra ’’  Fowls. — 802.  First,  Master  Arthur 
D.  Davies,  Spring  Grove  House,  Hounslow,  Middlesex,  801.  Second, 

‘  Mr.  Edward  Simons,  Birmingham.  803.  Third,  Mr.  James  Aldridge 
i  Devenish,  Weymouth.  Commended. — 800.  Miss  Elizabeth  Watts, 

I  Monk  House,  Hampstead,  Middlesex. 

I  Class  32. — “Brah.ma  Pootea’’  Fowls. — Chickens  of  1855.-818. 
j  First,  Tne  Rev.  George  Calvert,  Beeby,  Leicestershire.  821.  Second, 

I  Mr.  Cookson  Stephenson  Flovd,  Sands,  Holmfirth,  Yorkshire.  8I6. 

I  Third,  Mr.  James  Aldridge  Deveni.sh,  Weymouth.  Highly  Commended. 

I  — 804.  The  Lady  Evelyn  Stanhope,  Bretby  Hall,  Burton-upon-Trent. 

I  8O6.  Mrs.  Botham,  Wexham  Court,  Slough.  809-  The  Rev.  George 
I  Calvert,  Beeby,  Leicestershire.  Commended. — 813.  Mr.  Charles  F. 

I  Allison,  Friar’s  Place,  Acton,  Middlesex. 

j  CLASSES  FOR  SINGLE  COCKS. 

Class  a. — Dorking. — 824.  First,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Countess  of 
I  Chesterdeld,  Bretby  Hall,  Burton-upon-Trent.  874.  Second,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Drewry,  Newton  Mount,  Burton-upon-Trent.  Highly  Com- 
I  mended. — 82/.  Miss  Rosa  Jane  Davies,  Spring  Grove  House,  Hounslow, 
i  Middlesex.  Coloured.,  842.  The  Rev.  James  Boys,  Biddenden,  Kent. 
843.  'I’he  Hon.  and  Rev.  T.  H.  Noel  Hill,  Berrington,  Shrewsbury. 
(Grey.)  805.  George  Botham,  Esip,  Wexham  Court,  Slough,  Bucking¬ 
hamshire.  Grey,  Rose-combed.)  886.  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  The  Grove, 
Cropwell  Butler,  Bingham,  Nottinghamshire.  (Single-combed,  Grey.) 

Class  n. — Spanish. — 903.  First,  Mr.  Alfred  Crawther,  3,  Hertford 
Terrace,  Haggerstone,  London.  912.  Second,  Mr.  Benjamin  Newham , 
9  Court,  Newtown  Row,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended.— 892.  Mrs. 
Edward  Simons,  Birmingham.  893.  Master  Herbert  Campbell  Davies, 
Spring  Grove  House,  Hounslow,  Middlesex.  904.  Mr.  Francis  Leedam, 
Burton-upon-Trent. 

Class  c.— Cochin-China. — 935.  First,  Mr.  Thomas  Bridges,  Croydon, 

I  Surrey.  (Partridge-feathered.)  930.  Second,  3Xr.  G.  A.  Gelderd, 

I  ,4krigg  End,  Kendal.  Highly  Commended. — 915.  Mrs.  Thomas  Stretch, 
Marsh  Lane,  Bootle,  near  Liverpool.  (Buff.) 

Class  D.  —  Brahma  Pootra.— 938.  First,  Mr.  Christopher  Dain, 

I  Southampton.  941.  Second,  Master  Herbert  C.  Davies,  Spring  Grove 
House,  Hounslow,  Middlesex. 

,  Class  E. — Pencilled  Hamburgh.— 951 .  First.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Lyon  Fellowes,  Brighton  Rectory,  Acle,  Norfolk.  (Silver.)  969.  Second, 
Mr.  Robert  Cheshyre  Whiteway,  Irwell  House,  Runcorn,  Cheshire. 
(Second.)  Highly  Commended.— 962.  Mr.  William  Sanday,  Holme 
Pierrepont.  (Golden. y  972.  Mr.  Edward  Archer,  Malvern.  (Silver.) 

Class  E.— Spangled  Hamburgh.— 977-  First,  Mr.  T.  B.  Wright, 
Great  Barr,  Staffordshire.  (Silver.)  930.  Second,  Mr.  T.  B.  Wright, 
preat  Barr,  Staffordshire.  (Silver.; 

Class  g. — Gaxie. — IO16.  First,  William  Cox,  Es(i.,  Brailsford  Hall, 
Derby.  (Black-breasted  Red.)  1011.  Second,  Mr.  Nathan  Nathaniel 
'  Dyer,  Bredon,  Tewkesbury.  (Black-breasted.)  Highly  Commended. — 
993.  Master  John  Lowe,  Whitmore  House,  Birmingham.  995.  Mr.  H. 
i  Worrall,  Knotty  Ash  House,  Liverpool.  (Duckwing.)  (The  class  very 
1  meritorious.) 

;  Class  H.— Polish.— 1035.  First,  Mr.  Wheeler  Baker,  Manor  House, 

I  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London.  1044.  Second,  Robert  H.  Bush,  Esq., 
Litheld  House,  Clifton,  Bristol.  (Golden.)  Commended.— 1043.  Mr. 
1  John  Hill,  Selly  Oak,  Birmingham.  (Silver-spangled.) 

i  Class  33.— Game  Fowl  avhite  and  Piles,.  — 1056.  First,  Mr.  John 

Lane,  Goodrest,  Warwick.  1058.  Second,  Mr.  David  Joseph  Arnold, 
:  T.amworth.  1052.  Third,  Mr.  Henry  Snow,  High-street,  Birmingham. 

Class  34.— Game  Fowl  'White  and  Piles).— Chickens  of  1855.— 1075. 
First,  Mr.  Henry  Sheild,  23,  Lacey  Terrace,  Gravesend.  Kent.  IO66. 
Second,  Miss  Baker,  Dordon  Hall,  near  Atherstone.  1076.  Third,  Mr. 
I  John  Lane,  Goodrest,  Warwick.  (The  whole  class  commended.; 
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Class  35. — Game  Fowl  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds). —  1109. 
Silver  Cup,  IMr.  William  Holt,  King’s  Norton,  near  Birmingham. 
1097.  Second,  Master  John  Lowe,  Whitmore  House,  near  Birmingham. 
1117.  Third,  Mr.  David  Joseph  Arnold,  Tamworth.  Highly  Coinineiided. 

—  1096.  Mr.  Edward  Lowe,  Cumherford  Mill,  near  Tamworth.  (The 
class  generally  commended.) 

Class  36. — Game  Fowl  (Blaek-hreasted  and  other  Reds). — Chickens 
of  1855.-1160.  First,  William  Cox,  Esq.,  Brailsford  Hall,  near  Derby. 
1173.  Second,  Mr.  Nathan  Nathaniel  Dyer,  Bredon,  near  Tewkesbury. 
1177.  Third,  Edward  H.  France,  Esq.,  Ham  Hill,  near  Worcester. 
Commended. — 11.31.  Mr.  G.  W.  Dawson,  Selly  Oak,  near  Birmingham. 
1148.  Mr.  George  Smith,  53,  Aston-street,  Birmingham.  1152.  Mr. 
Edward  Glover,  Otton  Green,  Solihull.  1184.  Mr,  \f’illiam  Buncombe, 
Taunton,  Somersetshire. 

Class  37.— Game  Fowl  (Blacks,  and  Brassy-winged,  except  Greys). 
— 1202.  First,  Mr.  James  Thomas  Wilson,  Redditch.  llpl.  Second, 
Mr.  John  Worsey,  Lower  Clopton,  Stratford-upon-Avon.  I197.  Third, 
Mr.  Richard  Field,  Bragg’s  Farm,  Shirley-street,  near  Birmingham. 

Class  38. — Game  Fowl  (Blacks,  and  Brassy-winged,  except  Greys). 

—  Chickens  of  1855. — 1204.  First,  Mr.  Charles  Hopkins,  New  ton  Regis, 
near  Tamworth.  1213.  Second,  Mr.  William  Vickerman  Drake,  Lock- 
wood,  near  Huddersheld.  1223.  Third,  Mr.  Nathan  Nathaniel  Dyer, 
Bredon,  near  Tewkesbury.  Commended.  — 1220.  Mr.  Richard  Field, 
Bragg’s  Farm,  Shirley-street,  Birmingham. 

Class  39.— Game  Fowl  'Duckwings,  and  other  Greys,  and  Blues). — 
1232.  First,  Mr.  George  Rendall,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight.  1238.  Second, 
Mr.  John  Brundrit,  Runcorn,  Cheshire.  1233.  Third,  Mr.  John  Wright, 
Hulland  Hall,  Ashbourne,  Derbysbirc. 

CI.TSS  40.— Game  F’owl  '  Duckwings,  and  other  Greys,  and  Blues). — 
Chickens  of  1855. — 1256.  First,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Strange,  Ampthill, 
Bedfordshire.  1261.  Second,  Mr.  George  Rendall,  Ryde,  Isle  of 
Wight.  1263.  Third,  Mr.  John  Wright,  Hulland  House,  Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire.  Commended. — 1248.  Mr.  William  Holt,  King’s  Norton, 
near  Birmingham.  1254.  Mr.  John  Rogers,  King’s  Norton,  W'or- 
cestershire. 

Class  41. — Malays.— 1271.  First,  Mr.  James  Leighton,  183,  High- 
street,  Cheltenham.  12/0.  Second,  Mr.  John  Buncombe,  Wellington, 
Somersetshire.  1269.  Third,  Mr.  James  Leighton,  183,  High-street, 
Cheltenham. 

Class  42. — Malays. — Chickens  of  1855. — 12/9.  First,  Mr.  James 
Leighton,  183,  High-street,  Cheltenham.  1282.  Second,  Mr.  \Tilliam 
Maiiheld,  jun.,  Dorchester.  12/8.  Third,  Mr.  John  James  Fox,  Devizes, 
Wiltshire.  Commended. — 1274.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Lyon  Fellowes, 
Beighton  Rectory,  Acle,  Norfolk.  1276.  Mr.  James  Leighton,  183, 
High-street,  Cheltenham, 

Class  43. — For  any  other  distinct  breed. — 1290.  First,  Mr. 
John  Faulkner,  Bretby,  near  Burton-upon-Trent.  (Cuckoo.)  1306. 
First,  Mr.  William  Dawson,  Hopton  Mirfield,  Yorkshire.  (Serai  Ta-ook, 
or  “The  Sultan’s  Fowl.’’)  1285.  Second,  Mr.  John  Lilly,  Hagley  Road, 
Edgbaston.  (Andalusian.)  1301,  Second,  Miss  AVatts,  Monk  Barns, 
Hampstead.  (Calcutta  Jungle  Fowl,  sent  from  India.)  1294.  Third, 
Miss  Vivian,  Singleton,  Glamorganshire.  (Frizzled  ; 

Class  44. — Bantavis  (Gold-laced). — 1321.  First,  Mr.  Edward  Hewitt, 
Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  near  Birmingham.  (Sebright.)  1234.  Se¬ 
cond,  Mr.  Thomas  Hincks,  Penn  Fields,  Wolverhampton.  Highly 
Commended.— 131 1 .  Miss  Martha  Hewitt,  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook, 
Birmingham.  (Sebright.)  1312.  The  Rev.  John  Hill,  The  Citadel, 
Hawkstone,  Shrewsbury.  Commended. — 1315.  Mr.  Harry  Wildman, 
101,  High  Street,  Biriuingham.  1322.  Mr.  Matthew  Leno,  jun.,  Har- 
penden,  Hertfordshire. 

CI.TSS  45. — Bantams  (Silver-laced). — 1346.  Silver  Cup,  Mr.  Matthew 
Leno,  jun.,  Harpenden,  Hertfordshire.  1352,  Second,  Mr.  Matthew 
Leno,  jun.  Highly  Commended. — 1344.  Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  Eden 
Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  near  Birmingham.  (Sebright).  1349.  Mr.  Henry 
D.  Palmer,  Southtown,  Great  Yarmouth.  Commended. — 1350.  Mr. 
Harry  Wildman,  101,  High  Street,  Birmingham.  1336.  Mias  Martha 
Hewitt,  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham.  (Sebright.)  1343. 
Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  Olton  End  House,  Solihull,  near  Birmingham. 

Class  46. — Bantams  (White). — 1372.  First,  Mr.  AV'illiam  Elkington, 
Lichfield.  1367.  Second,  William  Yate  Hunt,  Esq.,  Yew'  Tree,  Bel- 
broughton.  Highly  Commended.  — 1358.  Miss  Eliza  Mary  Sturge,  Edg¬ 
baston,  Birmingham.  Commended. — 1361.  Mrs.  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbas¬ 
ton,  near  Birmingham.  1364.  Mrs.  G.  W.  Moss,  Liverpool. 

Class  47. — Bantams  (Black).— 13/8.  First,  The  Rev.  Grenville  F. 
Hodson,  North  Petherton,  Somersetshire.  1381.  Second,  Mr.  Joseph 
John  Horton.  233,  Bradford  Street,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended. — 
13/5.  Mrs.  Elkington,  Lichfield.  1380.  Mr.  Richard  Hawksley,  jun., 
Southwell,  Nottinghamshire.  1386,  Mr.  Gilbert  W.  Moss,  Liverpool. 
Commended. — 1387.  Mr.  Joseph  John  Horton,  233,  Bradford  Street, 
Birmingham. 

Class  48.— Bantams  (Any  other  variety).— 1393.  First,  Mr.  William 
Saunders,  Egypt  Cottage,  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight.  (Game,  Black-breasted 
Red.)  1396.  Second,  Mr.  W.  S  Forrest,  Eagle  Cliff,  Greenhithe,  Kent. 
(Duckwing  Game.)  Highly  Commended. — 1392.  Mrs.  Elkington.  I.ich- 
field.  (Game.)  1398.  Mr.  William  Saunders,  Egypt  Cottage,  Cowes, 
Isle  of  Wight.  (Game.) 

Class  49.  — Geese  (White).— 1 103.  First,  Mr.  Henry  Ambler,  Wat- 
kinaon  Hall,  Halifax,  Yorkshire.  (White  Embilen.)  1406.  Second, 
Miss  Edwards,  Lyndhurst,  Hampshire.  1 400,  Third,  Miss  Baker,  Dor¬ 
don  Hall,  near  Atherstone.  (Lower  Furness  White.) 

Class  50.  Geese  (Grey  and  Mottled). — 1413.  First,  Francis  Edwards, 
Esq.,  Bnlstrode  Park,  Buckinghamshire.  1416.  Second,  Mr.  Daniel 
Harrison,  Singleton  Park,  near  Kendal.  1409,  Third,  Mrs,  Henry 
Fookes,  W’hitechurch,  near  Blandford,  Dorsetshire, 

Class  51.— Ducks  (W'hitc  Aylesbury).— 1457,  First,  Mr.  John  Weston, 
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Oxford  Road,  Aylesbury.  1431.  Second,  Mrs.  B.  J.  Ford,  Ide,  Exeter. 
1442.  Tliird,  Master  Arthur  I).  Davies,  Spring  Grove  House,  Hounslow, 
Middlesex.  Highly  Commended. — 144.’).  Master  Herbert  Campbell 
Davies,  Spring  Grove  House,  Hounslow,  Middlesex.  14.14.  Mr.  .lohu 
K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury.  Commended. — 1428.  Mrs. 
.loseph  Conyers,  Leeds.  1430.  IMrs.  Burnett,  Hutton,  Preston,  Lan¬ 
cashire.  1432.  Mrs.  Stow,  Brcdou,  Tewkesburyr  1433.  Mrs.  .Tennens, 
Moseley,  Birmingham.  1459.  Mr.  .Tohn  Weston,  Oxford  Road,  Ayles¬ 
bury. 

Class  52. — Ducks  (Rouen). — 1490.  First,  Mr.  Theed  William  Pearce 
Bromham  Road,  Bedford.  1464.  Seeond,  Mrs.  David  Henderson,  Top- 
o’-th’-Lee,  Shuttleworth,  Bury,  Lancashire.  147“.  Third,  Mr.  Jonathan 
Williamson,  Whitfield  House,  Walton,  near  Liverpool.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended. — 14/4.  Mr.  William  Bownass,  Ullock’s  Royal  Hotel,  Bowness, 
Windermere.  1489.  Mr.  John  Harrison,  Singleton  Park,  near  Kend.al. 
Commended. — 1434.  Mr.  Henry  Worrall,  Knotty  Ash  House.  Liverpool. 
1495.  Mr.  John  Weston,  Oxford  Road,  Aylesbury.  1496.  Mr.  Richard 
Hill,  Chesham  Lane,  Bury,  Lancashire. 

Class  53. — Ducks  (Any  other  variety). — 1510.  First,  Miss  Isabella 
Mary  Worrall,  Knotty  Ash  House,  Liverpool.  (Call.)  1503.  Second 
Mrs.  Tennant.  Needwood  House,  Burton-upon-Trent.  (Labrador.) 
1516.  Third,  Mr.  Charles  Ballance,  5,  Mount  Terrace,  Taunton,  Somer¬ 
setshire.  (Buenos  Ayres.)  Highly  Commended. — 1517.  Mr.  Charles 
Edwards,  Broekley  Court,  Bristol.  (Buenos  Ayres).  1518.  Mr.  John 
.Shackel,  Blenheim  House,  Small  Heath,  Birmingham.  (Call.)  1526. 
Mr.  Edmund  Herbert,  Powiek,  near  Worcester.  (Black  East  Indian.) 


Balsall  Heath,  Birmingham.  (Yellow.)  Highly  Commended.— 16;“. 
Mr.|Henry  Ehild,  jun.,  Sherbourne  Road,  Birmingham, 

Class  10.— Fantails.  — 1639.  First,  Ma  rter  Joseph  H.  Catfell,  Wor¬ 
cester  Street,  Birmingham.  (White.)  16h4.  Secunil,  Mrs.  Simons.  Bir¬ 
mingham.  White.) 

Class  II.— Trumpeters.— 1704.  Second,  Mr,  Charles  Richard  Titter- 
ton,  Snow  Hill,  Birmingham.  (First  prize  vithheld.) 

Class  12.— Pouters  or  Croppers.— 1/12.  First,  Mr.  John  'I'indall, 
jun.,  Ewerby,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire.  i;i5.  Second,  Mr.  James  Smith, 

9,  Sale  Street,  Paddington,  London. 

Class  13.— B-xrbes. — 1725.  First,  Mr.  Joines  Pcrcivall,  13,  Queen’s 
Row,  Walworth,  London.  1717.  Second.  Mrs.  Francis  Adkins,  Kdg- 
baston,  Birmingham.  Commended.  — 1716.  Mrs.  Simons,  Birmingham,  j 
1720.  Mr.  llarti.son  Weir,  Lyndhurst  Road,  Peckham,  Surrey.  (Black.)  I 

Class  14. — Runts. — 1727.  First,  Mr.  George  Lingard,  Selly  Grove,  ' 
Bristol  Road,  Birmingham.  I728.  Second,  l\Ir.  John  Tindall,  Jun., 
Ewerby,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire. 

Class  15.— Dragoons.— 1738.  First,  Mr.  Edward  Barber,  Berkswell,  ' 
Warwickshire.  (Cross  from  Carrier.)  1737.  Second,  Mr.  Fldward  R. 
Maddeford,  Staines,  Middlesex.  Commended.  — 1 731.  Mr.  John  Per- 
civall,  Clent  Villa,  Harborne,  Birmingham.  1733.  Mr.  Edward  R. 
Maddeford,  Staines,  Middlesex.  1734.  Mr.  AVilliam  Henry  Simpson, 
Islington,  Birmingham. 
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Class  54. — Turkeys. — 1540.  First,  Mrs.  Henry  Fookes,  Whitechurcb, 
near  Blandford,  Dorsetshire.  1544.  Second,  Mr.  Richard  Meire,  Cound 
Arbour,  near  Shrewslmry.  (Cambridgeshire.)  15.39.  Third,  Mr.  Charles 
Edwards,  Broekley  Court,  near  Bristol.  (Cambridgeshire.)  Highly 
Commended. — 1533.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Countess  of  Chesterfield, 
Bretby  Hall,  Burton-upon-Trent.  1538.  Mr.  Joseph  Meire,  Berrington, 
near  Shrewsbury. 

Class  55, — Turkeys, — 1552.  First,  The  Rev.  Henry  Owen,  Hevening- 
ham  Rectory,  near  Voxford,  Suffolk.  (Wild  American.)  1559.  Second, 
Mr.  llicliard  Meire,  Cound  Arbour,  near  Slirewshury.  (Cambridgeshire.) 
1550.  Thinl,  Mr.  Richard  Meire,  Cound  Arbour,  near  Shrewsbury. 
(Cambridgeshire.) 

The  Judges  of  the  Poultry  Department  have  abstained  from  any  com¬ 
mendatory  notice  of  the  different  classes  until  the  conclusion  of  their 
work. 

They  now  deem  it  their  duty  to  record  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Black  Cochins,  they  have  never  seen  the  Show  enualled. 

PIGEONS. 
silver  cup  class. 

1580.  1583. — The  Silver  Cup,  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  Lyndhurst  Road, 
Peckham,  Surrey.  (Blue  Beard  Tumbler  and  White  Fantail.)  Highly 
Commended. — L560.  Miss  Clara  Adkins,  West  House,  Edghaston,  Bir¬ 
mingham.  (Carrier.)  1563.  Miss  Clara  Adkins,  West  House,  Edgbastoii, 
Birmingham.  (Pouter.)  1572.  Mr.  Edward  A.  Lingard,  Birmingham. 
(Carrier.)  1575.  Mr.  Edward  A.  Lingard.  (Pouter.)  Commended. — 
1576.  Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Faulkner.  3,  Coleman  Street,  St.  George’s, 
Camberwell,  London.  (Carrier.)  1579.  Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Faulkner, 
London.  (Bald  Head.)  1596.  Mr. Edward  L.  Corker,  II,  Queen  Street, 
Cheapside,  London.  (Carrier.)  Commended. — 1599.  Mr.  Edward  L. 
Corker.  (Pouter.) 


Class  16. — Any  other  new  or  distinct  variety. — 1750.  First, 
Mr.  F.dward  R.  Maddeford,  Staines,  Middlesex.  (German  Letz  or  Vic¬ 
toria.)  1758.  Second,  Mr.  Jones  Percivall,  13,  Queen’s  Row,  Walworth, 
London.  (Magpies.)  Commended.— 1740.  Miss  D.  Vivian,  Singleton’ 
Glamorganshire.  (Red  Breasts.)  1742,  Mrs.  Baker,  Manor  House, 
King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London.  (Frillback.)  1749.  Master  John  Ed¬ 
wards  Mapplebeek,  105,  Moseley  Road,  Birmingham.  (Helmets.)  1751. 
Mr.  William  Henry  Simpson,  Islington.  Birmingham,  (Yellow  Bruns- 
wicks,)  (The  whole  class  meritorious.) 

COTTAGERS’  POULTRY. 

1777-  First,  John  Beaumont,  Batley  Carr  Road,  Dewsbury.  (Spanish.) 
1772.  Second,  John  Martin,  Claines,  Worcestershiae.  fSilver-peiicilled 
Hamburghs.)  1799.  Second,  Joseph  Heyes,  Eccleston,  Chorley,  Lan¬ 
cashire.  (Geese.)  1789.  Third,  .lohu  Palmer,  Clifton  Road,'  Balsall 
Heath,  Birmingham.  (White  Cochin.)  1793.  Third,  William  Martin 
Marriott,  Boothroyd,  Dewsbury.  (Game.)  1806.  Third,  John  Palmer, 
Clifton  Road,  Balsall  Heath,  near  Birmingham.  (Aylesbury  Ducks.) 
Highly  Commended.— 1775.  Thomas  Mold,  jun.,  Mi'ddleton  Cheney, 
Banbury.  (Silver  Poland.)  Commended. — 1766.  John  Martin,  Claine's, 
Worcestershire.  (Gold-j>encilled  Hamburgh.)  1785.  Charles  Cheshire, 
King’s  Heath,  Birmingham.  (Buff  Cochin.)  1790.  John  Coley,  Orton- 
on-the-Hill.  (Game.)  I791.  W.  Martin  Marriot,  Boothroyd,  Dewsbury. 
(Game.)  1797-  John  Barnes,  Heath-Street,  Winson  Green,  Birmingham, 
(Gold-laced  Bantams.)  1800.  Joseph  Heyes,  Eccleston,  Chorley,  Lan¬ 
cashire.  (Geese.)  1801.  Charles  Cheshire,  King’s  Heath,  near  Binning, 
ham.  (Aylesbury  Ducks.)  1808.  Isaiah  Reeves,  Over  End,  West  Brom¬ 
wich.  (White  Trumpeter  Pigeons.) 
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Class  1. — Carriers.  — 1603,  1600.  First  and  Second,  Messrs.  Siddons  j 
and  Sons,  Laurel  Terrace,  Aston,  near  Birmingham.  Commended. —  • 
1602.  Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Faulkner,  3,  Coleman  Street,  St.  George’s, 
Camberwell,  near  London.  l604.  Mr.  Edward  L.  Corker,  11,  Queen 
Street,  Cheapside,  London. 

Class  2. — Almond  Tumblers. — 1614.  First,  Mr.  Edward  R.  Madde¬ 
ford,  Staines,  Middlesex.  16IO.  Second,  Dr.  Rogers,  Houiton,  Devon-  ' 
shire.  Highly  Commended. — 1615.  Mr.  James  Smith,  9,  Sale  Street,  : 
Paddington,  London.  I616.  Mr.  John  Tindall,  jun.,  Ewerby,  Sleaford, 
Lincolnshire.  Commended. — 1617.  W.  L.  Channing,  Esq.,  Heavitree,  ' 
Exeter.  | 

Class  3. — Balds  or  Beards, — 1627.  First,  Mr.  John  William  Edge,  j 
Aston  New  Town,  Birmingham.  1621.  Second,  Mr.  Charles  Richard  ' 
Titterton,  Snow  Hill,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended.— 1619.  Mr.  I 
Francis  Adkins,  Edghaston,  Birmingham.  Commended. — 1630.  Mr.  ; 
Jones  Percivall,  13,  Queen’s  Row,  Walworth,  London.  | 

Class  4. — Mottled  Tumblers. — 1634.  First,  Mr.  Jones  Percivall,  1 
13,  Queen’s  Row,  Walworth,  London.  1633.  Seepnd,  Mr.  John  Tindall, 
jun.,  Ewerby,  Sleaford,  Lincoliibhire.  Commended. — 16.32.  W.  L.  i 
Channing,  Esq.,  Heavitree,  Exeter.  j 

ClassS. — Owls. — 1641.  First,  Mr.  William  Titterton,  Snow  Hill,  Bir-  ! 
mingham.  1636.  Second,  Mr.  William  Henry  Simpson,  Islington,  Bir-  i 
mingham.  Highly  Commended. — 1648.  W.  L.  Channing,  Esq.,  Heavi-  j 
tree  Exeter.  Commended. — 1637.  Master  John  Edwards  Mapplebeek, 
105,  Moseley  Road,  Birmingham.  1647.  Mr.  Frank  Bottom,  Regent 
Street,  Nottingham.  (Black.) 

Class  6. — Nuns. — 1651.  First,  Miss  Clara  Adkins,  West  House,  Edg- 
baston,  near  Birmingham.  1655.  Second,  Mr.  John  William  Edge, 
Aston  New  Town,  Birmingham.  Commended. — 1657.  Mr.  Edward 
Lingard,  Birmingham. 

Class  7. — Turbits. —  1661.  First,  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  Lyndhurst 
Road,  Peckham,  Surrey.  (Blue.)  1665.  Second,  Mr.  William  Titterton, 
Snow  Hill,  Birmingham. 

Class  8. — Archangels.  — 1670.  First,  Mr.  John  Child,  Sherbourne 
Road,  Birmingham.  1668.  Second,  Miss  Clara  Adkins,  West  House, 
Edghaston,  Birmingham.  Ceminended.— 1671 .  Mr.  Francis  Adkins, 
Edghaston,  Birmingham. 

Class  Q.ttJacobines.— 1675.  First,  Mrs.  Francis  Adkins,  Edghaston, 
Birmingham.  1683.  Second,  Mr.  Arthur  Pressdee,  Belgrave  Street, 


POULTRY  SHOW. 

Held  in  tlie  Town  Hall,  Melkshani,  on  the  4th  and  5th 
of  December. 

Judge. — Cliailes  Ballance,  Esq.,  Taunton. 

Cochin-China.— I.  First,  Mr.  T.  Eacott,  Devizes.  (Buff.)  2. 
Second,  Mr.  T.  Keable,  Rowdefleld  Farm,  Devizes. 

Dorking. — 6.  First,  Rev.  H.  G,  Baily,  Swindon.  (Second  prize 
withheld,  combs  not  matching.) 

Spanish. — 10.  First,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Esq.,  Aldwick  Court,  Langford. 
12.  Second,  Rev.  H.  G.  Baily,  Swindon.  Highly  Commended.— 1 1 . 
Mr.  T.  Eacott,  Devizes. 

Malay. — 13.  First,  Mr.  J.  J.  Fox,  Devizes, 

Game  Fowl.  —  14.  First,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Esq.,  Aldwick  Court, 
Langford.  15.  Second,  Mr.  J.  J.  Fox,  Devizes.  (Black-breasted.) 
Highly  Commended.— 16.  Mr.  J.  J,  Fox,  Devizes.  (Duckwing.) 

Golden-spangled  Hamburgh.— 18  and  I9.  First  and  Second, 
Rev.  C.  J.  Down,  Semington.  Highly  Commended.— 17.  Rev.  C.  J. 
Down,  Semington, 

Golden-pencilled  Hamburgh.— 22.  First,  Mr.  J.  J.Fox,  Devizes. 
21.  Second,  Mr.  T.  Keable,  Rondeheld  Farm,  Devizes. 

Silver-spangled  Hamburgh.— 2.3.  First,  Rev.  C.  J.  Down,  Se¬ 
mington.  26.  Second,  Mrs.  Pocock,  Beanacre.  Commended. —  26*. 
Mr.  S.  Hayward,  Trowbridge. 

Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh. — 27  and  28,  First  and  Second,  Mr. 
T.  Eacott,  Devizes. 

Golden-spangled  Poland.— 32.  First,  Mr.  J,  J.  Fox,  Devizes. 
31.  Second,  Thomas  Bichards,  Esq.,  Clay  Close  House,  Westhuiv. 

SiLVEB-SPANGLEi)  POLAND.  —  34.  First,  ThoDias  Richards,  Esq., 
Clay  Close  House,  Westbury.  33.  Second,  Mr.  C.  Q.  Moule,  Melk- 
sham.  Commended. — 37.  Mr.  W .  Higgins,  Chippenham. 

Black  Polands  (with  White  Topknot). — 88.  First,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Bennett,  Odd  Down,  Bath. 

Golden-laced  Bantams.— 39.  First,  Mr.  J.  J.  Fox,  Devizes. 
(Second  prize  withheld.) 
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Silver-laced  Bantams. — 42.  First,  Mr.  J.  J.  Fox,  Devizes. 

Black  Bantams. — 45.  First,  Mr.  .1.  .1.  Fox,  Devizes.  43.  Second, 
J.  R.  Rodbard,  Esq.,  Aldwick  Court,  Langford.  Commended, — 44. 
Rev.  F.  P.  Methuen,  Allcannings. 

White  Bantams.— -49.  First,  Rev.  F.  P.  Methuen,  Allcannings. 
48.  Second,  Rev.  F.  P.  Methuen,  Allcannings.  Commended. — 4/.  Mr. 
A.  B.  Smith,  Mellcsham.  (White  Silky  Japan.) 

Any  other  Variety. — 55.  First,  Mr.  Joshua  Whitaker,  Bratton. 
(Pheasant  Malay.)  51.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Dark,  Broughton  Gifford. 
(Pheasant  Dorking.)  Highly  Commended. — 53.  Rfr.  J.  Dark,  Broughton 
Gifford.  (Barn-door.)  Commended. — 54.  Mr,  Joshua  Whitaker,  Bratton. 
(Barndoor.) 

Chickens  of  1855. — Cochin-China,  Buff,  Cinnamon,  or  Partridge, — 
57.  Prize,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Esq.,  Aldwick  Court,  Langford.  59.  Prize, 
J.  R.  Rodbard,  Esq.,  Aldwick  Court,  Langford.  (White.)  Dorking, 
Grey  or  Speckled. — (il.  Prize,  Rev.  W.  Fisher,  Poulshot.  (Speckled.) 
The  Judge  strongly  reprehends  the  exhibition  of  birds  in  the  same  pen 
when  the  combs  do  not  match,  Dorking,  White. — 62.  Prize,  Miss 
Anne  Wilcox,  Nailsea  Court,  Bristol.  Spanish. — 64.  Prize,  J.  R.  Rod- 
bard,  Esq.,  Aldwick  Court,  Langford.  Highly  Commended. — 68.  Mr. 
R.  Smith,  Shaw  House.  3Ialay. — 7d.  Prize  and  extra  Prize,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Fox,  Devizes.  Game. — 71.  Prize,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Esq.,  Aldwick  Court, 
Langford.  Golden-spangled  Hamburgh.  —  74.  Prize  aud  Exhibition 
Prize  for  the  best  Pen  of  Chickens,  Rev.  C.  J.  Down,  Semington. 
Highly  Commended.- — 75.  Rev.  C.  J.  Down,  Semington.  Golden- 
pencilled  Hamburgh. — 77.  Prize,  Mr.  J.  A.  Bennett,  Odd  Down,  Bath. 
Commended. — 76.  Mr.  J.J.  Fox,  Devizes.  Siloer-spangled  Hamburgh. 
— 79.  Prize,  Charles  C.  Templar,  Esq.,  Leeds.  Commended. — 78.  Mr. 
Charles  Steeds,  Trowbridge.  Sileer-j)encitled  Hamburgh. — 81.  Prize, 
Mr.  Thomas  Eacott,  Devizes.  Golden  Poland.— .  Prize,  Mr.  H.  N. 
King,  Melksham.  Commended. — 83.  Mr.  J.  J.  Fox,  Devizes.  Silver 
Poland. — 85.  Prize,  J.  C.  Weguelm,  Esq.,  Bowerhill  Lodge,  Melksham. 
Black,  unth  White  Topknots. — BG.  Prize,  Mr.  A.  J.  Bennett,  Odd 
Down,  Bath.  Any  other  Variety. — QO*.  Prize,  Rev.  W.  Fisher,  Poul- 
hot.  (Shanghai  Bantams.)  Commended. — SB.  Mr.  J.  Dark,  Broughton, 
Pheasant  Dorking.) 

Tdrkejis.— 93.  First,  John  E.  Hayward,  Esq.,  Trowbridge.  92, 
Second,  Mr.  J.  Dark,  Broughton  Gifford. 

Geese. — 94.  First,  Mr.  A.  Beaven,  Melksham.  95.  Second,  Mr.  A. 
Beaven,  Melksham. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury). — 99.  First,  Rev.  C.  J.  Down,  Semington.  102. 
Second,  Mr.  W.  Higgins,  Chippenham.  Highly  Commended. — 104. 
Mr.  J.  R.  King,  Slelksham. 

Docks  (Rouen  and  Lincoln). — 105.  Second,  Mr.  A.  Beaven,  Mclk- 
sham.  (Rouen.)  (First  prize  withheld.) 

Guinea  Fowl. — 107  and  108.  First  and  Second,  J.  R.  Rodbard, 
Esq.,  Aldwick  Court,  Langford. 

Ornamental  Poultry.  —  111.  First,  Mr.  H.  Hooper,  Shaw. 
(Peacock  and  Peahen.)  109.  Second,  Mr.  C.  Beaven,  Rowden,  Chip¬ 
penham.  (Chinese  Geese,  1 
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—  John  T.  [Eolt  Allen,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Beds 
Poultry  Association. 


MISTAKES  AT  THE  BEDFORD  POULTRY 
SHOW. 

I  AM  induced  to  request  you  to  allow  me  space  in  your 
columns  to  correct  an  error  in  your  report  of  the  Bedford 
Poultry  Show,  and  to  offer  an  explanation  of  the  mistake 
to  which  you  have  alluded.  You  state  that  more  than 
eighty' pens  were  excluded  ;  now  the  uumher  was  less  than 
forty,  including  eight  jiens  which  arrived  after  the  show  liad 
opened  to  the  puldic,  on  Wednesday  morning  the  7th  of 
November.  The  committee  regret  that  any  fowls  should 
have  arrived  too  late  for  competition,  but  1  must  state  that 
proper  attention  to  the  printed  instructions  on  the  certificate 
of  entry  would  have  prevented  this  unpleasant  occurrence. 

There  were  112  exhibitors  who  entered  for  our  Show,  and 
out  of  tliis  number  six  only  sent  their  birds  too  late,  so  that 
the  regulations  were  properly  understood  by  the  great 
majority  of  exhibitors.  When  the  prize  list  was  issued,  it 
was  intended  to  have  the  exhibition  open  on  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon,  hut,  from  the  number  of  applications  for  schedules,  it 
was  considered  there  would  be  too  large  a  show  to  admit  of 
the  prizes  being  awarded  and  the  prize  list  printed  in  time 
to  admit  the  puldic  on  that  day  ;  aud  notice  was  given  on  all 
the  forms  of  entry,  and  by  advertisements  in  The  Cottage 
Garuf.nf.r,  and  other  newspaiiers,  that  “  all  Poultry  and 
Pigeons  must  he  in  the  place  of  Exhibition  by  Monday, 
November  the  .7th.”  Now,  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  exhibitors  to  inform  themselves  of  the  days  on  which 
the  show  would  he  held,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  their 
attention  would  be  called  to  all  the  information  contained  in 
the  same  paper,  as  the  days  of  exhibition  were  not  named 
on  the  prize  list.  I  repeat,  that  had  proper  attention  been 
paid  to  this  by  exhibitors,  no  mistake  would  have  happened. 
In  reference  to  yoiu’  statement  about  the  nunihers  of  pens 
entered,  I  wish  to  observe  that  there  were  nearly  500  entries. 


dessert 


Peaches,  per  doz . 

Nectarines,  ner  doz.. . 
Plums,  per  sieve  .... 
Pine-apples,  per  lb... 

Grapes,  per  lb . 

Foreign  Melons,  each 

Figs . 

Gooseberries,  per  qt. 
Currants . 


CHAP'J'ERS  FROM  THE  TRISTRAPCEDIA.  i 
No.  I.  ; 

’Tis  an  odd  perversity  in  this  human  nature  of  ours,  that 
We.  seldom  value  those  blessings  whicli  are  common — at 
least,  till  we  have  lost  them  ;  as,  for  instance,  health,  pure  | 
air,  pure  water,  ifec.  We  poultry  amateurs  are  no  exception  ; 
at  least,  I  fear  that  we  do  hot  sufficientiy  appreciate  our  own 
peculiar  blessing  or  advantage — viz.,  our  Poultry  Chronicle,  i 

Where  should  we  have  been,  when  our  old  Poultry  \ 
Chronicle  foundered,  if  the  proprietors  of  The  Cottage 
G.vrdener  had  not  come  forward  aud  snpiilied  ns  witli 
another  ship  ?  ATrily,  as  the  jockies  say  of  the  “  distanced  ”  j 
horses  of  the  race,  we  should  have  been  “  nowhere.”  To  j 
recount  the  advantages — yea  the  necessity— of  having  a  - 
periodical  specially  devoted  to  our  interests,  would  be  to 
repeat  a  tlirice-told  tale ;  whether  we  look  at  such  a  Journal 
a  means  of  communicating  knowledge  and  experience,  or  as  \ 
in  asking  for  such  information,  when  we,  ourselves,  need  it ; 
whetlier  it  be  the  advantage  of  having  a  recognised  I’ecord, 
wliere  all  that  relates  to  olticial  doing  is  registered — such  as 
the  time  of  holding  exhibitions,  and  so  on.  Again,  whether 
it  be  as  a  medium  for  making  known  our  wishes  to  the 
poultry  world,  that  we  are  desirous  of  parting  with,  or  of 
obtaining,,  any  particular  fowls;  but  I  will  not  proceed 
further  with  my  catalogue  of  advantages — ’tis  superfluous. 

Bly  present  object  is,  to  sti)'  up  the  zeal  of  amateurs,  to 
induce  them  to  tiring  tlieir  own  shares  of  knowledge  to  the 
general  stock.  Let  us  have,  as  we  so  easily  may  liave,  a 
weekly  Chronicle,  teeming  with  interest.  There  are  questions 
to  be  asked  ;  doubts  to  be  cleared  np  ;  ditliculties  to  he  over¬ 
come  ;  experience  to  he  communicated  ;  and  papers  to  be 
written.  There  is  no  need  of  tine  writing ;  indeed,  sucli 
Avould  be  greatly  out  of  place ;  hut  let  each  modest  con¬ 
tributor  (and  real  worth  is  always  modest)  reflect,  that  he  is 
wi’iting  to  us — to  pei'sons  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  he 
interested  in  all  that  concerns  our  fancy ;  that  we  are  all 
taking  a  pleasant  ride  together — on  hobby-horses  of  the 
same  make  and  shape;  and  tliat,  really,  a  little  chat  on  the 
road,  as  we  jog  on  togethei-,  would  he  vastly  agreeable.  j 

For  my  own  part,  my  dear  readers,  I  am  determined  to  | 
have  my  own  say — so  look  to  it.  Anything  is  better  than  a  i 
silent,  hinn-drum  life ;  and  if  any  taciturn  member  of  the  ' 
fancy  have  to  complain  of  my  pushing  him  along,  treading 
on  his  lieel,  or  pulling  at  his  jerkin,  depend  upon  it,  I  shall 
do  it  in  such  a  frolicsome,  Shandeyana  humour,  tliat  he 
himself  shall  “  gather  up  his  face  into  a  smile,”  and,  I 
trust,  retaliate  : — I  sliall  have  drawn  him  out,  and  that  will 
he  something. — Tristram  Shandy,  Hull. 


LONDON  MARKETS.— December  17th. 
COVENT  GARDEN. 

The  severity  of  the  weather  during  the  past  weekTias  somewhat  short¬ 
ened  the  supplies,  particularly  of  vegetables  ;  and  many  .sorts,  such  as 
Brocoli  and  late  Cauliflower,  are  considerahly  advanced  in  price.  Fruit 
continues  a  good  supply  for  the  season,  and  there  are  now  some  very  6ne 
parcels  of  Guernsey  Chaurnontel  Pears,  Glou  lilorceuu,  Jean  de  Witte, 
and,  OH  the  common  stalls.  Bishop’s  Thumbs.  Grapes  and  Pine  Apples 
are  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  of  good  quality.  Newtowri  Pippins 
are  plentiful,  and  Golden  Knobs  have  made  their  appearance.  Oranges 
are  plentiful,  but  scarcely  6t  for  use,  except  those  called  Autumn 
Oranges.  Filberts  are  very  plentiful.  Flowers  are  abundant,  and  con¬ 
sist  of  Hoses,  Azaleas,  Violets,  Chrysanthenmrns,  Chinese  Primroses, 
CamelliaSi  FJriea  gracilis,  Mignoneile,  Cinerarias,  Kpiphyllums,  and 
Scarlet  Geraniums.  Preparations  for  Christmas  are  now  in  progress,  and 
the  supply  of  evergreens,  such  as  Hotly,  Spruce  Firs,  for  Christmas 
trees,  and  Jlislletoe,  is  plentiful. 

FRUIT. 

Apples,  kitchen,  per 


Raspberries  . 

_ 

S  traw  berries, per  pottle 

— 

2s, 

to  48. 

Oranges,  per  lOl)  .... 

4s. 

,,  lOs.  ! 

4S. 

,,  6s. 

Lemons  . 

fis. 

,,  12s.  1 

4h. 

,,  8s. 

Almonds,  per  lb . 

29, 

— 

5a. 

,,  8s. 

Nuts,  Filberts,  per 

100  lbs . 

503. 

,,  60s. 

4s. 

,,  8s. 

,,  Cobs,  ditto  . . 

60s. 

,,  70s. 

4s. 

>>  6s. 

,,  Barcelona, per 

Is. 

,,  6s, 

bushel . 

20s. 

„  22s. 

23. 

,,  4s. 

Nuts,  Brazil,  per 

bushel . 

123. 

..  14s. 

Walnuts,  per  1000  .. 

93. 

,,  12s. 

Chestnuts  . 
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COVENT  GARDEN  —Continued. 


VEGETABLES. 


Cabbages,  per  doz.  .. 

gd.  to 

Is. 

,,  Red,  per  doz. 

2s.  ,, 

4s. 

Cauliflowers,  per  doz. 

3s.  , f 

6s. 

Brocoli  per  bdle.. .  lOd. 

»  Is. 

3d. 

Savoys . 

Greens,  jier  dozen 
bunches . 

2s.  ,, 

3s. 

Spinach,  per  sieve. . . . 

Is. 

28. 

Beans .  . 

French  Beans,  per 

half  sieve  .  . 

Scarlet  Runners  ..  Is.  6d.  ,,  3s 


Peas,  per  bushel  .... 

3s. 

5s. 

Carrots,  per  bunch  . . 

4d. 

)  i 

Gd. 

Parsnips,  per  doz.. . . . 
Beet,  per  doz . Is 

6d. 

i  ) 

9d. 

•  1 

Is. 

Gd. 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.  .. 

3s. 

6s. 

Turnips,  per  bunch  . . 

2d. 

11 

3d. 

Onions,  young,  per 

bunch  . 

Id. 

2d. 

Leeks,  per  bunch  .... 

2(1. 

3d. 

Garlic,  per  lb . 

Gd. 

» » 

fid. 

Shallots,  per  lb .  4d.  ,,  6d. 

Horseradish,  per 
bundle .  ls.6d.  ,,  28.  Gd. 


Lettuce,  Cos,  per 

score  .  Gd.  ,,  Is.  Gd. 

,,  Cabbage....  Gd.  ,,  fid. 
Endive,  perscore  ..Is.  ,,  Is.  Gd. 
Celery,  per  bunch. .. .  fid.  ,,  Is. 
Radishes,  Turnip,  per 
dozen  bunches  ..is.  ,,  Is.  Gd. 
Water  Cresses,  per 


dozen  bunches  ....  Gd.  ,,  9d. 
Small  Salad,  per 


punnet . 

2d. 

»> 

3d. 

Artichokes,  each  .... 

3d. 

Gd. 

Asparagus,  per  bundle 

Sea-kale,  per  punnet 

Rhubarb,  per  bundle 

Cucumbers,  each  .... 

3d. 

fid. 

Ai'egetable  Marrow, 

per  dozen  . 

Gd. 

»  » 

Is. 

Tomatoes,  per  punnet  1 

s. 

28 

.  Gd. 

Mushrooms,  per  pottle  1 

8s  6d. 

„  23, 

HERBS. 

B.rsil,  per  hunch  .... 

4d. 

to 

Gd. 

Marjoram,  per  bunch 

6d. 

9d. 

Fennel,  per  bunch  .. 

2d. 

.3d. 

Savorv,  per  bunch  .. 

2d. 

3d. 

Thyme,  per  bunch  . . 

2d. 

a 

3d. 

Parsley,  per  bunch  .. 

2d. 

»> 

3d. 

Mint,  per  bunch  .... 

2d. 

>> 

4d. 

i 


GRAIN  AND  SEED. 

Friday,  Dec.  14. — The  arrivals  are  good  of  Irish  Oats,  and  there  are 
10,000  quarters  of  Wheat  expected  from  abroad,  with  15.000  barrels  of 
Flour.  Wheat,  is  about  Is.  dearer  than  on  Monday.  B,arley,  for  inferior 
sorts,  remains  a  dull  trade.  Oats  are  held  for  Wednesday’s  terms, 
but  the  buyers  operate  slowjy.  Beans  and  White  Peas  Is.  to  2s.  higher. 
In  other  grain  no  change.  Flour  as  on  Monday. 


WHEAT. 

Kent  and  Essex,  red, 

per  qr .  ygs.  to  Sis. 

Ditto,  white  .  87*.  ,,  88s.  i 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk. .  74s.  ,,  78s.  ' 

Dantzic  .  fifis.  ,,  94*. 

Rostock .  78s.  ,,  88s.  . 

Odessa  .  70s.  ,,  72s. 

American  .  88s.  ,,  92s. 


BARLEY, 

Malting .  42s.  to  44s.  ' 

Grinding  and  Distil¬ 
ling  .  38s.  ,,  403. 

Chevalier  .  42s.  ,,  44s.  I 


OATS. 

Scotch,  feed  . 

English . 

Irish  . . 

Dutch  Broo  . 

Danish  . . 

Russian . 


BEANS. 

Harrow  . 

Pigeon  . 

Tick . 


343. 

to 

36*. 

2Gs. 

27s. 

308. 

) ) 

33s.  1 

298. 

i'i 

308. 

30s. 

i  i 

328.  i 

26s. 

it 

29s,  1 

438. 

to 

523. 

50s. 

)* 

S4s. 

44s. 

it 

468. 

PEAS. 

Boiling,  per  qr .  53s.  to  5Gg. 

Common .  438.  ,,  45s. 

Grey .  48*.  ,,  508. 

Maple .  48s.  ,,  503. 


SEEDS, 

Turnip,  White,  per 

bushel .  . 

Swede .  . 

Rape  .  84s,  ,,  SGs. 

Linseed,  sowing,  qr. .  80b.  ,,  84s. 

,,  crushing  ..  70s.  ,,  72s. 
Clover,English,redcwt  60s.  ,,  G8s. 


,,  Foreign  do.  528.  ,,  578. 

,,  White .  GSs.  ,,  73s. 

Trefoil .  283.  ,,  32s. 

Rye,  perqr .  52s.  ,,  54s. 

Tares  .  46s.  ,,  528. 

Winter,  bushel ... .  8s.  ,,  9*. 

Canary,  per  qr .  Gls.  ,,  72s. 

Hemp .  54s.  ,,  578. 


Linseed  Cake,  per 

ton .  leii  to  sen  los. 

Rape  Cake  ..  j66  lOs,  ,,  .^6  I5s. 
Indian  Corn  .  47s.  ,,  50s 


HOPS. 

BoEOuen  Maeket,  Monday,  Dec.  10.— We  have  had  a  fair  demand 
during  the  past  week  for  all  Hops  of  good  colour  and  quality  at  about 
the  same  currency.  For  low  and  inferior  descriptions  there  is  scarcely 
any  inquiry. 

Friday,  Dec.  14. — Our  market  remains  without  any  material  altera¬ 
tion  from  la.st  week.  Fine  samples  with  quality  and  colour  fully  main¬ 
tain  their  value,  and  there  is  a  moderate  demand  for  the  best  descrip¬ 
tions  of  healthy  brown  Hops.  Mid.  and  East  Kents,  60s.  90s.  to  112s.  ; 
Weald  of  Kents,  SGs.  76*.  to  90s. ;  Sussex  Pockets,  SOs.  75s.  to  Sis. 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Clover,  1st  cut  per 

Rowan  . 

„  908. 

load . 

lIOs. 

to 

I40s. 

Straw,  flail . 

,,  36a. 

Ditto,  2nd  cut  .... 
Meadow  Hay . 

901. 

90s. 

it 

» 

1308. 

130s. 

Ditto,  machine  . . 

.  28s. 

,,  30s. 

POTATO. 

Southwaek  Waterside. — Dec.  10. — The  supply  of  damaged  and 
;  inferior  qualities  is  somewhat  reduced,  but  the  stock  on  band  is  sufli- 
I  ciently  heav^  to  check  any  immediate  advance,  although  we  have  an  ira- 
I  proved  inquiry  for  best  sound  samples.  Kent  and  Essex  Regents,  85s. 
to  90s.;  ditto  Shaws,  753.  to  Os.;  York  Regents,  lOOs.  to  110s.;  Lin¬ 
colnshire  Regents,  858.  to  90s.;  Wisbeach  and  Cambridge  Regents, 
85s.  to  90s.;  Bedford  Regents,  95s.  to  Os.;  ditto  Shaws,  Os.  to  Os.; 
Norfolk  Regents,  803.  to  858.;  ditto  Whites,  os.;  Scotch  Regents 
(East  Lothian),  80.S.  to  908.  ;  ditto  (Red  Mould),  90s.  to  lOOs.  ;  ditto 
(Perth  and  hife),  70s.  to  80s.:  ditto  (North  Country),  80s  to  85*. ;  Ork¬ 
ney  Reds  (East  Lothian,  nominal),  to  gos. ;  ditto  ditto  (Red  Mould, 


I  nominal),  90s.  to  95s.;  Scotch  Cups  (Perth  and  Fife,  nominal),  7.^s.  to 
1  803. ;  ditto  (North  Country,  nominal),  70s.  to  Os.  ;  Irish  Kemps  and 
Clusters,  70s.  to  Os.  ;  ditto  White  Rocks,  Os. ;  ditto  common  M’hitcs,  Os. 
per  ton. 


MEAT. 


Beef,  inferior,  per 

8lbs .  3s.  4d.  to  3s.  8d. 

Do.  middling .  3s.  lOd.  to  4s. 

Do.  prime  ....  4$.  2d.  to  4s.  4d. 
Mutton,  inferior  38.  4d.  to  3s.  8d. 


Mutton,  middling  3s.  lOd.  to  4s.  4d. 
Do.  prime  ....4s.  Gd.  10  is.  lOd. 

Veal  .  38.  lOd.  to  4s.  lod' 

Pork,  large .  4s.  8d.  to  5*. 

Ditto,  small. .. .  4s.  4d.  to  5s.  4d. 


POULTRY. 

The  m.arket  has  been  moderately  supplied  during  the  week,  and  the 
i  change  of  weather  towards  the  end  presented  that  increase  of  prices 


I  which  is  generally  the  precursor  of 

!  Large  Turkics..  12s.  to  1 9s.  each, 
j  Small  Ditto  5s.  Gd.  to  9s.  Gd.  ,, 

I  Large  Fowls. .  4s.  Gd.  to  Gs.  ,, 

i  Smaller  do.  ..  3s.  3d.  to  4s.  ,, 

I  Chicken  ..  28.  3d.  to  28.  9d.  ,, 

1  Geese . Gs.  to  8*.  ,, 

I  Pheasants  3s.  3d.  to  3s.  gd.  ,, 
Partridges  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  Gd.  ,, 

Hares . 3s.  to  3s.  3d.  ,, 

Woodcock  ....  3s.  to  3s.  3d.  ,, 


'hristmas. 

Snipe  ....  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  4d.cach. 

G.  Plover . 9d.  to  Is.  ,, 

Wild  Duck  25.  3d.  to  2s.  Gd.  ,, 
Widgeon  ..  Is.  Gd.  to  Is.  gd.  ,, 

Teal  . gd.  to  Is.  ,. 

Rabbits  ..  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  5d.  ,, 

Wild  do . lOd.  to  Is.  ,, 

Pigeons .  lOd.  to  Is.  ,, 

Larks,  per  doz.  lOd.  to  Is.  3d.  ,, 


PROVISIONS. 


BUTTER.- 

-Cwt. 

CHEESE.- 

-Cwt, 

Dorset,  fine  . 

104s. 

to 

I08s. 

Cheshire,  fine  .... 

to 

84s. 

Do.  middling. ..... 

gos. 

96s. 

Gloucestershire,  dble.  60*. 

it 

763. 

Fresh,  per  doz.  lbs. 

r2s. 

I3s. 

Ditto,  single . 

i  i 

gos. 

Friesland  . 

1088. 

113s. 

Somerset . 

it 

J  6s. 

Kiel . 

943. 

98s. 

Wilts,  loaf . 

it 

78s. 

Carlow  . 

102s. 

lOGs. 

Ditto,  double . 

it 

78s, 

Waterford . 

98s. 

102s. 

Ditto,  thin . 

1 1 

648. 

]02a. 

__ 

Limerick . 

100s. 

i  > 

102s. 

Berkeley,  thin  .... 

it 

66s. 

Sligo  . 

94s. 

102s. 

HAMS.- 

-Cwt. 

BACON.— 

Cwt. 

York,  new . 

to  90s. 

Wiltshire,  dried  .. 

80s. 

to 

848. 

Westmoreland  . . . . 

768. 

Waterford . 

59s. 

»» 

628. 

Irish . 

it 

903. 

BREAD. 

The  price  of  Bread  in  the  City  and  at  the  West  End  is  still  maintained 
at  lOd.  to  ll^d,  the  4lb.loaf,  but  in  other  places  the  bakers  are  selling 
the  best  bread  at  9id.  while  in  the  cheap  neighbourhoods  they  profess 
to  sell  at  S^d. 


WOOL. 

Down  Tegs  ....  Is.  28.  to  Is.  3d.  Kent  fleeces  ..  Is.  Id.  ,,  Is.  2d. 
Ditto  Tegs  and  Leicester  fleeces. .. .  Is.  ,,  Is.  IjJd. 

Ewes . .  Is.  id.  to  Is.  2d.  .  Long,  heavy  do .  lid.  to  Is. 

Half-bred  Hog-  1  Combing  skins  ..  lO^d.  to  Is.  Id. 

gets  .  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  S^d.  Flannel  wool.,  la.  Id.  to  l3.2id.  | 

Do.  Wethers .  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  I  Blanket  wool .  Gd.  to  lid.  | 

BARK. 

English  Bark,  per  load  of  45  cwt.,  141.  Ills,  to  16(.  ;  Mimosa,  0(.  to 
01.  Os.;  and  Valonia.  12/,  lOs.  to  17/.  10s.  per  ton. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  j 

**♦  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of  j 
Tue  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and  , 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  “To  the  Editor  of  | 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  20,  Paternoster  Row,  London." 

Shbewsbcey  Poultry  Show. — “  Having  received  many  communi-  ' 
cations  respecting  the  late  Poultry  Exhibition  at  Shrewsbury,  allow  me 
to  state,  through  the  pages  of  your  widely-diffused  periodical,  that 
though  my  name  appears  in  the  printed  catalogue,  I  was  not  myself  , 
present  at  the  awarding  of  any  of  the  premiums,  having  declined  the  ' 

I  appointment  from  causes  that  I  had  previously  explained  in  writing  to  ' 
the  Hon.  Sec.,  but  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  on  this  occasion  to 
recapitulate. — Edward  Hewitt.”  1 

Names  of  Pears  (.■1  Subscriber). — The  proper  name  for  Brown 
i  Bcurre  is  not  Beurre  Diel,  but  the  Pear  you  sent  us  under  the  name  of 
Brown  Beurrd  is  BeurrG  Diel.  Brown  Beurre  is  a  distinct  variety. 
The  Pear  you  frequently  hear  called  Burgundy,  and  Bergaray,  by  old 
people,  is  not  Gansel’s  Bergamot,  but  the  Autumn  Bergamot.  You  do 
not  say  what  size  your  Beurrd  Diel  is ;  but  if  not  too  large  to  root-prune 
easily,  it  will  not  be  too  large  to  transplant.  Put  it  on  an  east  or  west 
wall. 

Pear  [J.  C.  Muckross,  Killarney). — Your  parcel  came  to  the  ofifice 
with  a  charge  of  2s.  upon  it,  and  was  refused.  You  did  not  put  sufficient 
I  stamps  on  it. 

London:  Printed  by  Hugh  Barclay,  Winchester  Iligh-strcet,  in 
I  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  for  the  Proprietors 
I  at  The  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  No.  20,  Paternoster  Row,  in 
I  the  Parish  of  Christ  Church,  City  of  London. — December  18,  1855.  1 
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BLE'CHNUM  BOEEA'LE. 


'The  English  names  by  which  tliis  Fern  is  known  are 
I  Roi((jh  Spleenicort,  Northern  Hard  Fern,  Rough  Milt- 
waste,  and  Great  or  Wild  Spleenwort.  Its  main  root  is 
black,  scaly,  tufted,  and  furuislied  with  numerous  stout 
rootlets.  'dl\\G  fronds  have  a  smooth  and  jiolished  stalk, 
.  but  the  leafless  portion  at  the  bottom  is  imriilc,  shaggy, 
;  and  scaly.  'They  are  numerous,  narrow-spear-liead- 
;  shaped,  tapering  to  a  jioint  at  each  end.  'The  barren 
I  fronds,  from  eight  to  twelve  indies  high,  are  outermost, 

,  evergreen,  and  become  prostrate.  'Tliey  have  nume¬ 
rous,  close,  parallel,  spear-head-shaped,  entire,  single- 
ribbed  leaflets,  rather  blunt,  but  with  a  miiiule  iioint 


The  fertile  fronds,  always  erect,  and  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  inches  high,  are  surrounded  by  the  barren 
fronds,  and  are  not  so  numerous,  but  are  taller,  and 
their  leaflets  are  much  narrower,  more  pointed,  more 
spread  out  at  their  base,  and  more  distant  from  each  other 
than  those  on  the  barren  fronds.  'Their  edges  are  re¬ 
curved.  'The  stalk  mostly  purple.  ’The  fructification  is 
in  a  narrow  line  on  each  side  of  the  mid-rib  of  each 
leaflet,  and  between  two  side  veins  which  run  slantingly 
upwards  about  half  way  to  the  edge  of  the  leaflet,  turn 
abruptly,  and  then  run  parallel  with  the  mid-rib.  'The 
cover  (indusimn)  is  a  whitish  membrane,  separating  at 
the  side  ne.Kt  tlie  rib,  and  exposing  the  very  numerous 
crowded  brown  spores,  each  bound  with  a  jointed  ring 
'These  are  ripe  about  the  end  of  August.  All  the 
fronds  are  dark  green.  Sometimes  a  frond  is  partly 
fertile  and  partly  barren. 

Varieties  of  this  Fern  occasionally  occur.  In  one,  the 
leaflets  are  shortened,  and  assume  the  form  of  scollops 
with  an  irregularly  toothed  edge.  In  another  variety 
the  end  of  the  frond  is  forked. 

It  is  easily  cultivated  if  moved  from  its  native  place 
early  in  April,  with  abundance  of  soil  about  the  roots, 
so  that  these  are  disturbed  but  little,  and  if  it  is 
planted  in  some  well-drained  place,  as  rockwork,  where 
it  is  shaded  from  much  sun,  and  supplied  regularly  and 
abundantly  with  moisture.  'The  soil  for  it  is  best  com¬ 
posed  of  ono  part  peat,  one  part  leaf-mould,  and  two 
parts  stifllsh  loam  well  mixed  together.  It  will  not 
tlirivc  eitlier  in  a  Wardian  case  or  in  a  greenhouse. 

It  is  found  wild  in  various  soils  and  places — in  open 
heathy  grounds,  as  well  as  in  moist  shady  hedges. 

It  1  las  been  found  in  St.  Faith’s  Newton  woods  near 
Norwich;  at  Hainsford  in  Norfolk;  in  lanes  about 
.'Veton  Park,  near  Birmingham ;  at  the  bottom  of  the 
thicket  in  the  vale  of  Dudecombe,  near  Painswick ; 
abundantly  on  Hampstead  Heath ;  in  lanes  about 
Bromsgrove  idekey,  Worcestershire;  at  'Trossacks, 
liOch  Katrine;  in  Anglesea;  in  various  parts  of  Hert- 
fordshire,  and  of  the  northern  counties.  INlr.  Francis 
says  tliat  it  is  spread  throughout  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  and  in  Ireland, — especially  in  the  counties  of 
Wicklow  and  Clare.  It  ascends  to  700  feet  above  the 
sea’s  level  in  Cumberland,  to  800  in  Forfarshire,  and 
much  higher  id  the  Cairngovuin  Mountains  in  Aber¬ 
deenshire,  where  it  probably  attains  to  elevations  of 
1,1200  or  ],.'!00  feet. 

It  is  of  common  occurrence  in  Denmark,  Sweden. 
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Norway,  North-west  America,  anil  even  in  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  first  author  who  mentions  tliis  as  a  native  of 
Great  Britain  is  Gerarde,  who  says  it  “  groweth  in  most 
parts  of  England,  hut  especially  on  a  heath  by  I^ondon, 
called  Hampstead  Heath,  wliere  it  groweth  in  great 
abundance.”  In  his  “Herbal”  as  well  as  in  Parkin¬ 
son’s,  there  is  a  very  good  wood-cut  of  this  Fern.  Tlie 
last-named  author  says,  “  this  is  called  Fox  Fern  in 
many  places  of  this  land.”  Dodoens,  and  all  the  other 
herbalists  we  have  named,  state  that  it  “is  very  good 
against  the  hardness,  stoppings,  and  swellings  of  the 
Spleen  or  Melt,"  and  it  is  to  this  opinion  that  the  Spleen- 
worts,  or  Meltwastes,  owe  their  generic  name. 

By  more  modern  botanists  it  has  been  wildly  named 
Osmiind/i  sjneant,  Blechmnn  qncmit,  Lomaria  spicant, 
Asplenimn  spicant,  and  Acrostichum  spicant.  Spicant  is 
its  name  in  the  German  language,  in  which  it  was  first 
named  in  modern  times.  It  is  curious  that  Linnaeus, in 
total  neglect  of  his  own  characteristics  of  the  two  genera 
Osmunda  and  Bleclinmn,  placed  this  Fern  in  the  genus 
first-named.  This  mistake  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Haller,  but  it  was  not  until  1793,  in  the  “Memoirs  of 
the  Turin  Pioyal  Academy  of  Sciences,”  that  this  Fern 
was  correctly  placed  among  the  Blechnums. 


THE  SYSTEMATIC  ARRANGEMENT  OF  MIXED 
BORDERS. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  seen  a  good  plan  for  plant¬ 
ing  a  newly-made  border,  on  the  mi.ved  system,  or  could 
tell  of  the  proper  management  of  an  old  one,  so  planted, 
this  would  be  a  good  time  to  let  the  rest  of  ns  liave  the 
benefit  of  such  experience.  The  leaves  are  all  down 
now,  and  are  raked  off;  the  ground  is,  or  will  soon,  he 
pointed  over,  or  dug,  leaving  no  traces  of  how  the  plants 
stood  last  summer,  or,  at  least,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
and  showing  no  indications  of  how  they  are  likely  to 
turn  out  during  the  incoming  season — the  coast  is  clear 
for  turning  over  a  new  leaf.  Besides  this  clearance  in 
the  flower-garden  and  pleasure-ground,  there  must  be  a 
great  extent  of  newly-made  borders  and  beds,  every  year, 
within  the  range  of  our  circulation  ;  these  must  soon  be 
planted  some  way  or  another,  if  they  are  intended  to  he 
in  a  fit  state  to  be  seen  next  summer.  But,  how  to  plant  a 
mixed  border  for  the  first  time,  or  how  to  manage  an  old 
one  so  as  to  make  the  best  of  it  for  the  greatest  length 
of  time,  is  all  hut  a  mystery  to  nineteen  gardeners  out 
of  twenty,  ami  to  tiinety-niuc  amatcursjout  of  a  iiuudrod. 

As  a  gardener,  my  j)laco  would  fall  in  lietween  twelve 
and  eighteen,  for  there  tnust  be  a  dozen  out  of  the  score 
who  could  make  the  arrangement  better  than  your 
humble  servant,  but,  as  an  amateur,  I  think  1  am  more 
successful  at  tliis  diflicidt  part  of  our  calling.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  that  the  literature  of  the  mixed  bed  and 
border  is  among  the  poorest  of  all  the  subjects  treated  of 
in  our  language.  Duly  a  glimpse  here,  and  a  snatch 
there,  without  system;  wanting  a  beginning,  and  with¬ 
out  an  end  ;  a  shapeless  mass,  out  of  which  the  best 
writer  among  us  could  hardly  make  out  a  decent  calen¬ 
dar  lor  each  of  five  months  out  of  the  twelve. 

Here,  then,  is  an  ojien  field,  into  whidi  all  of  us,  who 
can,  may  send  in  our  spare  stock,  of  this  or  that  kind, 
to  teed  and  fatten  upon  a  full  crop  of  fair  criticism,  until 
some  great  dealer  in  mixed  matters  comes  round  and 
picks  up  the  prime  lots  for  some  mixture  in  his  line,  for 


the  use  and  benefit  of  the  rising  generation  ;  and  to 
show  you  how  the  subject  may  begin,!  shall  here  give  an 
account  of  how  I  have  managed  my  own  mixed  border, 
for  showing  off  next  spring ;  and  also  how  I  saw  a 
newly-made  border,  this  last  autumn,  so  planted  on  the 
mixed  principle,  as  to  promise  to  he  a  source  of  great 
interest  for  some  years  to  come. 

The  person  who  first  planted  an  edging  of  a  different 
plant  to  a  flower-bed  laid  the  foundation  and  the  way 
for  the  highest  style  of  planting  flower-gardens,  and  very 
probably  without  being  aware  of  any  great  merit  in  his 
design.  If  that  bed  is  a  circle,  all  we  have  to  do,  in 
imagination,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
this  first  step,  is  to  cut  the  circle  in  two,  and  stretch  out 
the  two  halves  on  a  plain  surface,  running  down  the 
edging  plant  on  one  side  only  of  the  broad,  flat  surface 
now  occupied  by  the  stretched-out  circle — so  to  speak ; 
here  we  have  a  large  “  piece  ”  of  colouring, — call  it  a 
picture,  or  a  piece  of  cloth  ;  the  latter  will  give  us  the 
better  idea  of  what  is  meant  to  be  represented.  The 
edging  plant,  which  is,  and  always  should  be,  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  colour,  will  stand  for  the  selvage.  Here  we  have 
two  beginnings  represented  by  the  “  piece,”  the  first  step 
in  ))lanLing  a  flower-bed,  or  garden,  and  that  to  patterns 
and  designs  worked  out  in  cloths  and  other  tissues  ; 
the  first  is  a  recent  invention,  tlie  second  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  arts — it  was  well  known  before  “a  coat  of 
many  colours”  could  have  been  made  for  doseph. 

The  art  of  making  designs  in  fabrics,  like  other 
early  arts,  went  through  the  ups  and  downs  of  many 
ages,  including  the  dark  ages,  and  the  revival  of  modern 
limes,  until,  at  last,  we  have  them  e.xhibited  in  Crystal 
Palaces  as  perfect  as  the  skill  of  our  days  can  make 
them.  Can  we  say  as  much  of  our  designs  with  bedding- 
out  ])lants?  Certainly  not;  for  out  of  our  most  recent 
patterns,  a  coat  of  many  colours  could  hardly  be  made 
lit  to  be  seen  on  a  shepherd-boy.  It  was  only  five  years 
since  that  The  Cottage  Gardeneii  gave  out  a  pattern 
i'or  a  “  sash  ”  riband,  and  already  the  chief  planters 
in  this  country  have  reduced  our  pattern  down  to  the 
level  of  a  turnip-field  on  the  “  Scotch  system ;  ”  so 
many  straight  rows,  or  curved  rows,  according  to  the 
outline  of  the  piece,  every  shade  and  colour  having  the 
same  value,  tlie  same  force,  and  the  same  space  of 
ground  in  each  row;  and  if  that  is  not  how  they  do 
with  turnip  fields,  how  do  they  do  them?  Why,  sow 
them  broad-cast  to  be  sure;  give  every  turnip  so  much 
space,  and  the  big  ones  do  for  the  little  ones,  just  as 
big  plants  reduce  the  efl’ect  of  little  plants  in  “  mixed 
borders,”  which  brings  me  to  this  very  border  which 
I  saw  planted  last  autumn,  according  to  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  pattern. 

Without  giving  the  exact  length  and  width  of  this 
new  border,  1  shall  say  it  was  a  long  border  and  a  wide, 
border;  it  was  not  quite  straight,  yet  not  far  out  of  a 
straight  line.  'There  is  a  good  walk  all  along  on  one 
side  of  it,  with  a  box  edging,  and  the  lawn  and  parts 
of  the  pleasure-ground  “butted”  in  on  the  other  side,  or 
back  of  the  border;  one  coidd  see  all  parts  of  this  back 
of  the  border  from  walks  and  vistas  in  other  jmrls  of 
the  ground,  but  not  the  flowers,  in  the  mixed  style,  with 
which  the  border  is  planted,  save  a  few  Hollyhocks  and 
other  tall  ])hints  at  tlie  back.  'The  efl'ect  of  the  ]>lanting 
of  the  border  could  not  be  seen  until  one  turn  brought 
you  in  to  either  end  of  it;  but  once  “  upon  it,”  from 
this  or  that  end,  the  whole  length  could  be  seen  at  one 
view.  Now,  you  can  hardly  misunderstand  the  reason, 
for  the  style  of  planting  could  not  be  seen  till  you  were 
on  the  walk  in  front  of  it.  'To  be  a  mixed  border,  in 
the  true  sense  of  gardening  language,  it  must  he  planted 
with  bulbs,  herbaceous  plants,  and  shrubs,  both  ever¬ 
greens  and  deciduous,  and  there  should  be  spaces  left 
purposely  for  tall,  half  tall,  and  low  annuals;  all  this 
has  been  done  in  this  instance,  and  all  the  plants  have 
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been  “planted  on  the  line,"  as  gardeners  say;  that  is,  i 
beginning  next  the  walk,  we  have  one  line  of  box  for  i 
the  edging,  then  the  first  row  of  plants  is  marked  out 
with  the  garden  line  the  whole  way,  tlie  second  vow  the 
same,  and  so  on  to  the  back  of  the  border;  every  row 
is  finished  before  the  line  is  moved  back  for  the  next 
behind  it;  no  plant  was  planted  by  guess,  or  by  the  eye. 
The  first  advantage  of  this  system  of  planting  mixed 
borders  is,  that  in  the  dead  of  winter,  when  not  a 
quarter  of  the  plants  can  bo  seen,  or  known  where  they 
stand,  the  whole  border  can  be  as  safely  dug  over  as  if 
all  the  plants  were  up  and  growing.  The  garden  book, 
or  a  stake  thrust  down  almost  out  of  sight,  at  each  end 
of  all  the  rows,  will  tell  where  the  plants  are,  and  a 
handy  man  might  be  safely  trusted  to  dig  this  border 
any  day  during  the  winter.  In  the  kitchen-garden  they 
put  down  two  stakes  at  the  ends  of  the  alleys  between 
Asparagus  beds,  or  one  at  each  end  of  the  rows  when 
the  Asparagus  is  grown  in  single  rows;  and  that  plan  is 
safe  enough  for  working  among  Asparagus  in  winter, 
and  they,  the  Asparagus,  require  as  much  attention  as 
flower-borders. 

1  do  not  know  how  many,  or  what  kinds  of  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  and  bulbs  have  been  planted  in  this  border ; 
I  only  know  the  principles,  and  I  shall  tell  them  pre¬ 
sently.  If  I  could  give  a  list  of  all  the  plants  it  might 
do  more  harm  than  good,  as  there  is  no  solid  or  settled 
opinion  about  herbaceous  plants.  The  first  row  is  only 
two  inches  from  the  Box  edging,  and  is  planted  with 
three  kinds  of  bulbs.  A  double  and  a  single  Snoivdro]}, 
and  a  Dogstooth  Violet  (Eritlironium  dens-canis) ,  eYery 
third  plant,  all  the  way,  is  different  from  the  rest,  and  by 
the  time  the  Snowdrop  is  going  out  of  bloom  the  Dogs¬ 
tooth  Violet  is  coming  in.  There  are  three  bulbs  of 
Snowdrop  put  together,  but  only  one  of  the  Dogstooth 
Violet,  owing  to  its  being  dearer.  Three  inches  is  the 
utmost  distance  from  patch  to  patch,  so  that  the  whole 
is  one  continuous  line  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom. 
The  next  line  is  entirely  of  Crocuses  of  different  kinds ; 
they  are  so  closely  planted,  that  when  they  are  in  bloom 
they  will  make  another  row  without  a  break.  The 
Crocuses  stand  just  six  inches  from  the  Box.  The  third 
row  is  one  continuous  band  of  Polyanthuses  and  Auri¬ 
culas — the  flowers  of  my  childhood ;  two  plants  of  the 
former,  and  one  of  the  latter,  and  so  on,  all  the  way. 
'Ihis  row  is  one  foot  from  the  Box  edging,  which  is  more 
distant  than  these  pretty  flowers  used  to  stand  from  the 
edge  when  they  used  to  be  in  patches ;  hut  they  need 
the  space  to  save  them  from  being  run  over  by  the 
leaves  of  the  Crocus.  The  next  four  feet  of  the  border 
is  occupied  with  three  rows  of  Herbaceous  and 

bulbs,  not  one  of  which  is  higher  than  three  feet,  and 
the  next  row  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  on  their  own 
roots,  without  any  mixture  among  them — the  Roses 
standing  thirty  inches  apart ;  hut  when  the  bushes  are 
grown  and  in  bloom,  they  will  form  almost  a  full  line 
without  a  break ;  but  the  difference  in  the  style  of 
growth  and  relative  height  of  the  plants  will  do  away 
wirti  any  stiffness  of  appearance.  Behind  the  Roses, 
and  thirty  inches  from  them,  is  a  row  of  Herbaceous 
plants,  which  grow  higher  than  three  feet,  and  spare  in¬ 
tervals  are  left  in  this  row  for  annuals,  such  as  Coreopsis 
of  sorts,  Malop)e  grandijiora,  both  purple  and  white. 
Erysimum  Perojfshianum  and  the  like. 

Then  comes  a  row  of  stronger  Roses  of  the  hybrid 
Chinas  and  Bourbons,  with  a  few  strong  hybrid  pcrpe- 
tuals,  as  3Irs.  Elliot,  3Iadame  Laffay,  and  so  forth. 
Some  of  them  are  on  their  own  roots,  and  some  on  low 
()-inch  stocks;  in  this  row,  spaces  arefleft  open  for  an¬ 
nual  Lupines,  as  Muiabilis,  Croohsluinhii,  Hartwegii,  and 
puhescens ;  also  patches  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  Princesses' 
Feathers,  and  a  few  fancy  Dahlias.  Then  a  row  of 
Hollyhocks ;  but  from  the  last  row  of  Roses  to  the  Hol¬ 
lyhocks,  a  stranger  could  hardly  make  out  the  plants 


were  in  rows  at  all,  as  the  whole  interlace  one  another, 
as  it  were.  Behind  the  Hollyhocks  is  a  fringe  of  Et:er- 
green  shrubs,  some  high,  some  low,  and  some  lower ;  not 
very  close  together,  nor  regularly  ])lnnted  as  to  distances 
or  straightness  of  outline,  so  as  to  keep  down  stiffness 
when  viewed  from  the  lawn  side. 

I  consider  this  a  vast  improvement  on  any  mixed  - 
border  I  ever  saw;  but  a  greater  improvement  is  to  be 
tqld  in  a  very  few  words.  The  whole  space  between  the  \ 
Box  edging  and  the  first  row  of  Roses  is  now,  or  will,  very  | 
shortly,  be  double  p>lanted.  ■ 

This  is  done  with  the  following  annuals,  to  flower  al-  I 
together  next  May,  when  the  front  of  the  border  will  look  | 
something  like  bedding-out  planting ;  the  first  row  ' 
stands  in  the  interval  beween  the  Snowdrops  and  the  ; 
Crocuses,  and  is  a  row  of  Limnanthes  Douglasii,  a  little  ! 
white  flower ;  then  Nernoyddla  insignis  and  maculata, 
mixed  in  three  rows ;  after  that,  one  row  of  Silene  pen- 
dula  alba ;  then  a  row  of  the  pmk  Silene pendula,  followed 
by  a  row  of  Collinsia  bicolor;  and  the  last  row  of  mixed 
purple  and  white  Clarkia pulchella,  all  from  seeds  sown, 
or  self-sown,  last  August  and  September,  and  all  planted 
so  close  together  as  to  form  one  long  bed  of  the  gayest 
May  flowers,  while  the  mixed  herbaceous  plants  are 
rising  to  succeed  them.  When  the  annuals  are  cleared 
off,  others,  which  will  be  sown  about  the  middle  of 
April,  will  be  planted  out  in  patches  with  spare  pot- 
plants  of  the  bedding  kinds.  Altogether,  this  seems  to 
me.  an  excellent  arrangement,  and  a  new  move  for  the 
mixed  border.  Of  course,  beds  could  be  furnished  after 
the  same  model.  D.  Beaton. 


AIR-GIVING. 

“  X.  Y.  Z,”  has  a  greenhouse  seven  feet  wide,  five 
feet  high  in  front,  and  nine  feet  high  at  back;  top 
sashes  slide  for  air ;  front  air  admitted  by  shutters  one 
foot  high,  under  each  light,  at  the  top  of  the  front-wall, 
where  it  joins  the  roof-sashes,  and  also  by  shutters  five 
inches  high,  and  eighteen  inches  long,  at  the  base,  or 
nearly  so,  of  the  front  wall,  opposite  each  light;  the 
flue  passing  along  the  front  of  the  house  within  a  few 
inches  of  these  openings,  so  that  when  air  is  admitted 
there  it  comes  into  contact  at  once  with  the  sides  of  tho 
flue — a  matter  of  importance  in  very  severe  weather. 
The  house  also  faces  the  east,  and  is  exposed  to  colder 
winds  than  one  with  a  southern  aspect.  The  house  is 
principally  filled  with  soft-wooded  plants.  Salvias,  Ger.a- 
niums.  Primroses,  Cinerarias,  &c.,  some  in  flower,  and 
some  not,  and  the  following  questions  are  proposed  for 
solution,  the  answer  to  which  may  be  more  than  indi- 
vi  du  allyinteresting. 

1st.  “  Thermometer  outside  at  40°,  clouds,  cold  winds. 
Will  the  lower  ventilators  be  sufficient  for  tho  health  of 
the  plants^in  this  case,  with  the  top  sashes  open  ?  Tho.^ 
Cinerarias  have  their  leaves  a  little  curled,  though  fine  j 
plants.  Is  this  from  the  cold  winds?”  Is  there  no  j 
trace  of  green  fly  on  the  Cinerarias  ?  because  if  there  is, 
that  will  soon  'produce  the  curled  appearance.  It  is  I 
also  easily  produced  when  the  plants  have  been  removed  j 
from  a  low,  moist  temperature,  such  as  from  a  cold  pit,  I 
or  frame,  to  an  airy  house  with  a  drier  atmosphere  and  ! 
a  higher  temperature.  Cinerarias  will  keep  very  well  ! 
for  a  considerable  time  in  a  moistish  atmosphere  from 
35°  to  40°,  but  to  flower  well  they  require  from  45°  to 
50°.  Supposing  that  you  moved  them  from  a  position 
of  the  forurer  to  one  of  the  latter,  there  will  be  a  risk  ! 
of  some  of  tho  larger  leaves  curling  and  shrivelling,  ' 
merely  because  the  higher  temperature,  and,  most  likely, 
the  drier  atmosphere,  will  cause  a  more  abundant  trans¬ 
piration  from  the  foliage  than  what  the  })lauts  were  ac¬ 
customed  to,  and  extra  waterings  will  not  at  once  reined  v 
the  inconvenience.  In  moving  such  succulent-leaved  . 
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plants  from  one  such  position  to  another,  it  is  advisable  | 
to  choose  a  shady  day,  and  either  to  set  the  plants  on  ! 
damp  moss,  or  diminisli  transpiration  from  the  foliage,  i 
by  giving  them  frequent  slight  syriugiugs  during  the  day, 
so  tliat  the  evaporation  may  be  supplied  from  moisture 
outside  rather  tlian  from  the  inside  of  the  foliage. 

I  introduce  this  matter  here,  in  this  side-wind  way, 
because  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  convince  young  gar¬ 
deners  and  amateurs  of  its  importance,  and  because  it 
has  a  distinct  bearing  upon  the  question  of  air  giving. 
Sometime  ago,  I  was  asked  to  look  at  a  little  greenhouse, 
in  December,  and  though  the  enthusiastic  owner  had 
watered  every  plant,  and  was  watering  them  again,  still,  j 
do  what  he  would,  many  of  the  plants  would  hang  their  , 
heads  in  a  complaining  mood.  The  weather  had  been  i 
dull  for  some  time ;  a  sharp  frost  had  taken  place  ; 
during  the  night;  that  had  been  duly  guarded  against,  j 
and  no  more,  as  the  Hue  was  at  1 1  o’clock  next  to  cold.  i 
The  sun  being  bright,  much  air  was  given  to  keep  down  1; 
the  temperature,  though  the  outside  air  was  dry  enough  { 
to  crack  the  lips  of  beauty,  and  chop  the  hands  of  us  i 
rough  workmen,  and  the  thermometer  showed  a  number 
of  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  on  the  north  side 
of  a  wall.  Tlie  sashes  were  immediately  jnilled  up  ; 
close,  the  plants  syringed  all  over  with  water  about  55^,  j 
and  in  an  hour  the  plants  were  all  right.  About  two  j 
o’clock,  a  little  air  was  given  for  about  half-an-hour,  to  i 
allow  the  mist-heated  moist  air  to  escape,  and,  from  that  j 
day  to  this,  this  amateur  thinks  twice  before  he  admits  I 
large  quantities  of  dry,  frosty  air,  among  his  plants,  even  i 
though  the  sun  be  shining  brightly.  He  will  rather  | 
let  the  house  rise  10°  more  than  usual,  will  see  that  the  , 
fires  are  extinguished  early,  when  it  is  likely  to  be  a 
bright  morning,  so  that  fire-heat  and  sun-heat  shall  not 
meet  together;  and  in  extreme  cases  will  either  shade,  or 
throw  water  on  the  outside  of  the  glass,  and  slightly 
sprinkle  the  plants  within,  in  preference  to  rattling 
down  the  sashes  by  feet  or  yards.  A  few  inches 
opening  for  several  hours,  will,  in  such  circumstances, 
be  sufficient.  The  cold  air  that  enters  at  the  point  j 
of  the  roof  will  thus  be  heated  and  moistened  by  ' 
passing  through  tlie  hottest  and  moistest  air  that  j 
is  escaping,  and  will  thus  be  softened  before  reach*  ' 
ing  the  plants.  If  there  is  any  heat  in  the  flues, 
situated  as  the  one  is  under  consideration,  less  air  still 
will  be  wanted  at  the  top  of  the  house,  as  the  fresh  air 
will  be  mollified  by  coming  at  once  in  contact  with 
the  flue;  and  though  thus  somewhat  dried,  moisture 
may  be  communicated  to  it  by  evaporating  pans  placed 
along  the  flue.  Except  in  dry,  frosty  weather,  such 
evaporating  mediums  will  not  often  be  required  in 
greenhouses  in  winter. 

In  the  circumstances  referred  to  by  our  correspondent, 
moving  the  top  sashes  for  two  or  three  inches,  and 
the  bottom  ventilatoi's  in  front  much  the  same  for 
several  hours,  from  nine  till  two,  would  keep  the 
plants  healthy.  If  the  sun  came  out,  more  should 
be  given;  if  the  wind  was  stormy,  a  little  less, 
though  none  of  the  things  mentioned  would  suffer  at 
40°.  In  such  cloudy  weather  there  will  not  be  a  I 
great  difference  from  the  inside  and  outside  temperature 
when  no  fire  is  used.  Where  growing  and  blooming  i 
are  desired,  firing  should  bo  resorted  to  to  keep  the  , 
house  at  an  average  of  45°  at  night,  and  from  that  to  , 
50°  during  the  day,  and  if  at  all  sunny  5°  to  10®.  More  i 
will  do  harm  ;  and  when  fire  is  used  during  winter,  air  ' 
sliould  be  given  mostly  from  the  openings  opposite  the  I 
heating  medium.  If  heat  is  applied,  there  is  no  danger  | 
of  a  stagnant  atmosphere,  with  but  very  little  or  no 
opening  in  the  top  sashes.  A  little,  however,  should  be 
admitted,  unless  very  cold. 

2nd,  “  Bright  sun,  very  cold  wind ;  in  fact,  March 
weather— Is  it  bettor  to  keep  down  the  temperature  by 
sliading,  than  to  give  much  air?” 


Decidedly  so.  But  with  proper  precautions  this 
shading  will  very  seldom  be  required.  No  directions 
will  ever  supply  the  place  of  thoughtfulness  and  general 
intelligence.  Descend  into  the  veiy  minutite ;  tell  every 
little  secret  about  every  conceivable  process ;  still  we  can 
never  make  gardening  a  mere  work  of  routine.  Rules 
must  be  varied  according  to  circumstances.  It  must  be 
left  to  the  good  sense  and  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
subject  possessed  by  the  operator,  to  vary  his  practice 
according  to  circumstances.  The  giving  of  fresh  air  is 
so  continually  insisted  upon,  that  young  beginners  con¬ 
ceive  they  can  never  admit  too  much  of  it,  and  a  clear 
sky  and  sunshine  in  winter  are  eagerly  seized  upon  as 
good  opportunities  for  increasing  the  quantity.  Now, 
supposing  that  the  outside  temperature  in  the  shade 
ranged  from  40®  to  50°,  and  the  air  was  mild,  and  not 
in  violent  commotion  by  winds,  and  the  sun  was  shin¬ 
ing  brightly,  though  with  the  oblique  rays  it  presents 
us  in  winter,  for  all  such  plants  as  those  referred  to  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  give  too  much  air.  A  little 
might  be  left  on  even  at  night  were  we  sure  of  the 
weather  continuing  mild.  In  fact,  were  it  not  for  the 
expense  of  keeping  up  the  heat,  the  plants  have  quite  as 
much  need,  if  not  more  need,  rather,  of  fresh  air  at 
night  than  during  the  day.  The  evils  of  drawn,  weakly 
growth  are  produced  from  a  highish  temperature  and  a 
dull,  dark  atmosphere,  rather  than  from  a  little  moie 
heat  when  the  sun  is  shining.  Sun-heat,  while  it  e.x- 
pands,  will  also  consolidate  growth. 

When  we  speak,  therefore,  of  keeping  such  and  such 
plants  in  a  certain  average  temperature  at  night,  and 
another  during  the  day,  we  wish  it  to  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  these  averages  are  not  to  apply  to  extremes. 
For  instance,  we  wish  a  house  of  greenhouse  plants  to 
be  from  45®  to  50°  at  night  in  winter.  A  very  severe 
frost  comes  ;  the  thermometer  falls  20°  below  freezing, 
and  is  likely  to  continue;  and,  therefore,  rather  than 
resort  to  very  large  fires,  the  heat  IVom  which  will  rob 
pots  and  plants  alike  of  their  moisture,  we  would  rather 
be  content  to  let  the  house  sink  within  safety  limits  for 
5®  or  8®  below  the  usual  average  ;  and,  in  extreme  cases, 
we  would,  if  we  could,  use  some  mode  of  covering  part 
of  the  glass,  in  preference  to  having  large  fires.  'Tlie 
plants  will  relish  this  much  better  than  being  excited  to 
elongate  and  part  with  their  ])eculiar  juices,  merely  in 
obedience  to  a  dry  heat,  which,  unlike  tho  sun’s  rays, 
gives  them  nothing  in  return.  'Then  glance  at  {he 
necessary  treatment  next  day.  'The  first  thing  an  intel¬ 
ligent,  thinking  person  will  do,  will  be  to  examine  his 
outside  thermometer,  in  contrast  with  the  previous  even¬ 
ing,  look  upon  the  sky,  and  endeavour  to  prognosticate 
what  the  day  will  be.  'Then  examine  the  thermometer 
in  the  house,  and  feel  with  his  hands  the  heating  me¬ 
dium,  and  thenee  judge  what,  if  any,  attention  the  fur¬ 
nace  may  require.  We  know  that  very  often  all  this  is 
just  inverted,  and  that,  without  ever  thinking  of  any  of 
these  matters,  the  furnace  is  at  once  set  a  roaring  with 
a  large  fire  ;  the  idea  that  such  a  course  maybe  alike 
mischievous  and  wasteful  never  forming  the  least 
matter  of  consideration.  “  Sure  it  is  cold  enough  for 
anything  ;  and  ain’t  it  safest  to  warm  the  house  well ; 
and  don’t  I  know  what  is  wanted  well  enough,  without 
touching  pipes  and  flues,  and  straining  my  eyesight  in 
reading  the  figures  on  these  annoying,  bothering  glasses.” 
And  need  we  wonder  at  the  result  at  times  ?  'True,  in 
very  severe  weather,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  cold  is 
generally  most  intense  for  about  half-au-hour  or  so 
before  and  after  sunrise,  and  the  house  is  not  much 
above  the  point  of  safety,  it  may  be  advisable  to  light 
the  fire  early  in  the  morning,  but  not  to  throw  in  great 
heat  until  the  weather  can  be  prognosticated. 

For  instance  ;  we  have  a  black  frost,  the  air  is  enough 
to  cut  you  in  two,  and  tho  dark-lead  appearance  of  tho 
atmosphere  says,  as  plainly  as  possible,  there  will  bo  no 
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sun  seen  to-day.  It  were  better  to  give  no  air,  in  sucb 
circumstances,  and  just  enough  of  tire-heat  to  raise  tlie 
temperature  a  few  degrees  liigiier  than  at  night,  thougli 
that  was  considerably  below  the  average  day  tempera¬ 
ture  in  fine  weather.  If  the  pipes,  or  dues,  are  heated 
so  much  as  to  raise  the  house  considerably,  then  air 
may  be  admitted  for  a  short  time  opposite  the  heatiug 
medium  ;  and  this  might  be  done  if  the  frost  and  such 
weather  was  long  continued. 

Suppose,  however,  that  instead  of  this  you  have, 
in  unison  with  a  keen,  dry,  frosty  air,  a  bright, 
cloudless  sun,  and  that  from  a  roaring  morning’s  fire 
you  have  a  strong  beat  in  your  pipes  or  Hues,  then, 
indeed,  you  must  either  shade  (though  you  may  have 
had  little  of  the  sun  for  weeks),  or  you  must  let 
in  the  dried  air  pretty  freely;  and  thus,  from  that  air 
and  the  dry  heat  combined,  present  the  plants  with  a 
double  chance  of  becoming  parched  and  wizened, 
blasted  and  shrivelled.  On  the  other  band,  having  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  sun  would  be  tolerably, 
or  very,  bright  during  the  day,  and,  therefore,  having 
secured  merely  as  much  beat  in  your  flue,  or  pipes,  as 
would  carry  you  safely  over  the  coldest  part  of  tlie 
morning,  then,  by  the  time  the  sun  was  powerful  on  the 
house,  the  heatiug  medium  would  be  cooled,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  comparatively  speaking,  the  sun’s  rays  would  e.K- 
eroise  little  influence, — not  more  than  a  very  little  air 
at  bottom  and  top;  where  the  air  at  bottom  conies  in 
contact  with  the  flue,  or  at  top  alone,  where  no  such  fa¬ 
cilities  e.\ist,  would  be  sulficient  to  prevent  the  house 
rising  more  than  from  to  10'''  above  the  average, 
which  would  be  safer,  in  such  circumstances,  than  ad¬ 
mitting  such  dry,  cold  air  freely.  Much  would  also 
depend  on  giving  the  little  air  at  an  early  period  just 
when  the  house  was  about  the  usual  average.  A  very 
little  thou  would  be  sufficient,  and  no  such  extremes 
would  be  experienced  as  allowing  the  bouse  to  rise  fast 
first,  and  then  let  air  freely  in.  If  the  sun  was  very 
bright,  in  such  cases,  in  November,  December,  January, 
and  February,  a  slight  syringing  over  the  plants  will  alike 
weaken  the  force  of  the  sun’s  rays  and  lessen  the  tempera¬ 
ture.  It  will  only  be  in  extreme  cases,  and  when  the 
day  turns  out  contrary  to  our  expectations,  or  when  a 
strong  fire-heat  and  a  bright  sun  meet,  that  our  corre¬ 
spondent’s  system  of  shading  will  be  chiefly  j-equired. 
In  all  such  cases  of  keen,  dry,  frosty  air,  outside  shading 
will  be  preferable  to  a  free  admission  of  such  air.  Once 
get  convinced  that  sun-heat  alone,  in  the  winter  months, 
is  com])aratively  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise,  and 
a  few  degrees  higher  temperature  during  the  day  in 
bright  frosty  weather  will  not  be  at  all  alartning.  in  such 
a  house  facing  the  east,  what  air  is  given  will  require 
to  be  given  and  taken  away  earlier  than  in  a  house 
facing  the  south.  So  much  do  wc  value  the  heat  from 
the  sun,  that  unless  in  very  mild  weather, — at  least, 
whenever  frost  was  apprehended, — we  would  shut  u])  the 
houses  facing  the  south  close  by  two  o’clock,  or  earlier; 
and  then  the  sun-heat  enclosed  would  so  far  economise 
the  fuel  heap,  and  do  the  work  much  better. 

3rd.  “Foggy  weather.  Is  it  safe  to  open  the  lower 
ventilators  in  this  case?”  What  X.  Y.  Z.  wants  to  know, 
is,  whether  it  is  good  gardening  to  trust  to  the  lower 
ventilators  almost  always  from  October  to  April  with 
such  plants? 

'The  answers  here  must  be  short,  as  my  space  is  nearly 
full ;  but  considerable  attention  has  already  been  jiaid  to 
all  these  matters.  I  have  no  means  of  giving  such 
bottom-air  at  present,  myself,  but  I  know  well  its  im¬ 
portance  at  all  times  for  keeping  the  wdioie  air  of  the 
liouse  in  a  state  of  motion.  It  is  peculiarly  desirable, 
when,  as  in  this  case,  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  heating 
medium  before  being  diffused  into  the  house.  Front 
air  may  thus  often  be  given,  when  otherwise  it  must  be 
withheld.  As  already  stated,  tho  air  that  passes  in  at 


narrow  openings  of  the  top-sashes  passes  through  the 
warmest  and  moistest  air  of  the  house  before  it  can  get 
down  to  the  plants.  Evaporating  pans  on  the  fine,  or 
passing  through  a  moist  medium,  would  also  thus 
moisten  and  heat  the  front  air.  Tljere  can  bo  no 
question  of  the  utility  of  the  system.  The  first  question, 
as  to  opening  these  ventilators  in  foggy  weather,  must 
depend  on  circumstances.  No  house-plants  like  dense 
fogs.  If  the  house  is  close  glazed,  such  fogs  will  often 
be  excluded  ;  and  if  the  temperature  inside  is  high 
I  enough,  and  the  fog  is  of  short  duration,  I  would  keep 
I  the  house  shut,  and  give  no  air  whatever.  If  the  fog 
'  got  into  the  house,  I  would  put  on  enough  of  fire  to 
change  the  fog  into  invisible  vapour.  If  very  dense, 
or  at  all  cold,  I  would  use  enough  of  fire  to  do  this,  and 
I  give  a  little  air  at  the  top  of  a  common  house  an  iuch 
!  or  two;  and  at  top  and  bottom  of  such  a  house  as  our 
correspondent’s.  'Tliis  would  not  only  clear,  but  agitate 
and  renew  the  enclosed  atmosphere.  The  fronl;  air 
,  should  be  taken  away  first,  and  the  top  also  be  taken 
away  early;  a  moderate  heat  will  keep  the  fog  at  bay. 
and,  in  such  a  circumstance,  the  drier  the  heat  the  more 
effectual  it  will  be.  Jh  Fisn. 


I 

CYPlllPEDIUMS  (L.vdies  Sj.ipper  Plaxts). 

The  group  of  })lants  under  this  name  are  very 
I  interesting,  and  are  widely  spread  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  One  species  is  a  native  of  our  country  ;  anoihei’ 
so  far  north  as  Siberia;  several  are  found  in  North 
I  America;  all  these  may  be  considered  as  hardy.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  are  natives  of  the  hotter  parts  of  the 
,  world,  namely,  Java,  Malacca,  Borneo,  and  Ne))aul. 
’  'They  maybe  divided  into  three  divisions  of,  1st,  Hardy  ; 

2nd,  Greenhouse  ;  and  3rd,  Stove.  Jt  may  seem  an 
!  anomaly,  but  it  is  (juite  true  that  the  hardy  ones  are 
I  the  most  difficult  to  cultivate  ;  and  that  difficulty  exists 
in  correctly  imitating  the  soil  and  situation  in  which 
I  fl^ey  grow  wild.  Our  own  species,  in  its  wild  state,  is 
becoming  exceedingly  rare;  indeed,  it  never  was  very 
common.  I  remember,  wlien  I  was  under-gardener  at 
;  Womersley  Park,  near  Pontefract,  the  seat  of  J.ord 
Hawke,  1  had  a  fellow-apprentice,  whose  fatlier  lived 
near  Settle,  in  Yorkshire,  a  place  tlia.t  is  situated  near 
;  what  has  been  called  the  Alps  of  England;  there  the 
'  Ladies  Slipper  has  been  found.  'I'his  person,  whose 
!  name  was  Partridge,  was  a  tolerable  British  botanist, 

I  and  in  his  rambles  in  that  neighbourhood  met  with  a 
I  strong  root  of  this  English  Cypripedium ;'  and,  like  too 
many  discoverers  of  rare  plants,  he  dug  it  up  and 
sent  it  to  his  son,  living  witli  me.  1  was  then  not 
more  than  eighteen  years  old,  and  was  a  bit  of  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  rare  plants;  and,  therefore,  though 
our  wages  were  only  twelve  shillings  per  week,  and 
provisions  were  exceedingly  dear,  i  purchased  the  plant 
of  him,  for  which  he  charged  me  a  guinea.  It  had 
what  he  called  twenty-one  rises;  that  is,  it  had  that 
number  of  buds,  and,  consequently,  could  be  made,  in 
time,  into  as  many  sej)arate  plants.  I  was  happy  in  pro 
curing  sucli  a  fine  specimen,  and  sent  it  to  my  father, 
then  a  nurseryman  near  Leeds.  He  tried  to  cultivate  it, 
and  succeeded  for  a  few  years ;  but  it  gradually  got 
smaller  and  smaller,  and,  finally,  perished  with  all  its 
progeny.  This  little  anecdote  of,  perhaps,  the  finest 
root  of  this  Jjady’s  Slij)per  that  ever  was  found  in 
England,  proves  that  nearly  forty  years  ago  it  was  a 
rarity.  It  proves,  also,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  alive 
in  gardens;  but  then  cultivation  of  these  varieties  was 
not  so  well  understood  as  it  is  now. 

To  render  theip  pulture  more  easy  to  practice,  I  have 
detei'minod  to  write  a  jsaper  or  two  on  tliein,  and  shall 
follow  tho  divisions  as  given  above. 
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1st,  hardy  species. 

CvPRii’EBTUM  AC.^^DLis  (Stenilcss). — A  dwarf  species, 
with  rose  and  purple  flowers,  Iroiu  North  Atnerica.  J  he 
flowers  have  sterns  about  tlirce  inches  long'.  It  is  the 
plant  that  has  no  stems. 

C.  AcnuM  (Pure  White).— A  North  Americp  species, 
growing  a  foot  high,  with  rather  broad  plaited  leaves 
and  pure  white  flowers. 

C.  ARiETiMUM  (The  Ram’s  Head).— So  named,  from 
the  fanciful  resemblance  of  the  lip,  or  labellum,  to  the 
head  of  that  animal.  A  low-growing  species,  from 
Canada,  with  a  greenish  labellum,  and  rosy-purple  sepals 
and  petals. 

C.  cALCEOLtis  (Common  Ladies  Slipper).— This  is  the  | 
British  species,  growing  about  a  foot  liigh,  with  yellow  | 
labellum,  and  greenish-yellow  sepals  and  petals;  flower-  j 
ing  in  June.  There  is  a  variety  found  in  Switzerland,  ' 
wliich  is  not  much  different.  _  I 

C.  Atsmori  (Atsmore’s). — J  cannot  tliinlctbis  so-called  | 
species  is  anymore  thair  a  variety  of  O.calceohis.  Hum-  j 
berg  calls  it  by  that  name ;  he  found  it  in  Japan,  and  it 
was  introduced  into  European  gardens  by  Dr.  Siebold, 
about  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  labellum,  like  our 
species,  is  yellow,  though  brighter;  and  tire  sepals  and 
petals  are  of  a  rich  brownish-purple.  It  is  in  the  leaves 
that  the  variation  principally  lies.  They  are  sharper 
and  more  lance-shaped,  and  there  are  some  hairs  at  the 
base  of  the  petals  which  are  not  found  in  ccilceohts,  and 
the  lip  is  not  so  swelled  out.  'These  are  very  meagre  i 
points  on  which  to  found  a  species  ;  but  as  some  conti-  ' 
nental  botanists  seem  determined  that  it  shall  be  a  dis¬ 
tinct  species,  let  it  be  so.  It  is  as  hardy  as  the  Swiss  variety.  ! 

C.  MACRANTHUM  (Large-flowercd) . — This  is  a  fine  j 
species  from  Siberia.  'The  whole  flower,  labellum, 
sepals,  and  petals,  is  of  a  pleasing  purple  colour,  and  ; 
is  very  large.  The  leaves  are  spreading  and  broad;! 
excepting  those  on  the  stems,  they  are  rather  narrow  ! 
and  pointed.  It  only  grows  about  nine  inches  high,  i 
and  is  w'ell  worthy  of  cultivation.  j 

C.GUTT.vTDM  (Spottcd-flowered) . — A  lovely  little  plant, 
from  Siberia,  growing  only  six  inches  high.  It  is  : 
beautifully  figured  in  Van  Houtte’s  “  Flore  des  Jardins  ; 
de  I’Europe.”  'The  stem  is  short,  bearing  a  pair  of  ^ 
stem-clasping  leaves,  oval  shaped,  and  hairy  on  the  ; 
edges  and  ribs.  The  flowers  are  single;  the  labellum  is 
white,  with  longish  blotches  of  rosy-purple.  Tlie  petals  i 
rather  narrow  and  short,  and  the  sepals  broader  and  ’ 
still  shorter.  It  grows  in  moist  bogs  in  its  native  cold  , 
country;  and,  like  many  others,  is  difficult  to  manage  , 
and  keep  alive.  j 

0.  I’ARvri'LORUM  (Small- flowered). — An  interesting 
species,  with  small,  yellowish  flowers,  from  North  j 
America.  *  _  j 

C.  PUBESCENS  (Downy)  — Another  North  American  | 
species,  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  It  has  downy  leaves 
and  flowers.  Labellum  yellow ;  petals  and  sepals  purple ; 
flowers  in  June. 

C.  PURPUR.ATUM  (Rurple-flowered). — Found  in  Greece, 
and  a  very  handsome  species,  growing  nine  inches  high, 
and  flowering  in  September.  'The  flowers  are  of  a  rich 
purple  colour. 

C.  sPECTABiLE  (Most  Sliowy). — I  consider  this  by  far 
the  finest  of  all  the  American  species.  I  have  seen  it 
with  upwards  of  twenty  of  its  large,  showy  flowers  on  ; 
one  plant.  The  labellum  is  white,  slightly  spotted  with 
pink  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  a  light  purple;  there  is 
a  flesh-coloured  and  a  white  variety. 

C.  VENTRicosuM  (Swollen). — A  Siberian  species,  grow¬ 
ing  nine  inches  high,  flowering  in  April.  'The  entire 
flower  is  of  a  dark  purple  colour 

'These  are  all  the  species  that  I  consider  hardy. 

The  culture  of  this  division  I  will  give  at  an  early 
opportunity.  'T.  Apclebv. 

{To  he  continued.) 


GARDENING  FOR  THE  MAN  Y.— January. 

General  E.emarks. — Although  there  is  but  little 
outward  work  which  might  not  with  greater  advantage 
have  been  done  in  the  autumn  than  now,  still,  it  some¬ 
times  happens  that  want  of  time,  or  other  causes,  delay 
the  finishing  of  many  important  works  which  it  is 
esserrtial  should  be  done  in  sufficient  time  to  receive  the 
mellowing  influences  of  frost,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
preparation  of  new  ground  I'or  garden  purposes,  trenching, 
or  altering,  making  walks,  draining,  or,  in  fact,  any 
extra  jobs  of  that  kind  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged 
on  the  amateur  at  this  season.  Do  not  allow  the 
excuse,  that  “  there  is  plenty  of  time  yet,”  to  prevent 
the  work  being  hastened  on  with  all  speed;  for  although 
we  often  have  hard  w'eather  in  February,  it  is  not  well 
to  delay  operations  that  could  as  well  be  done  now,  in 
the  expectation  that  next  month’s  frost  will  do  all 
that  is  wanted  towards  fertilising  newly  turned-up 
ground.  Next  month  may  be  wet,  instead  of  frosty  ; 
we  cannot,  therefore,  too  strongly  urge  on  the  occupiers 
of  all  gardens,  or  on  those  contemplating  making  a 
garden,  to  be  “  up  and  doing;  ”  and  though  we  cannot 
give  instructions  to  meet  every  individual  case,  we  hope 
to  give  such  as  will  meet  most  ordinary  ones.  Com¬ 
mencing,  therefore,  wdth  the  kitchen-garden  department, 
which,  for  accuracy,  has  been  allotted  into  eight  divisions, 
a  few  notes  on  each  will  convey  the  clearest  idea  of 
what  is  meant  to  be  done. 


a. - 'I’his  being  Strnuherries,  in  a  tolerably  lieallhy 

condition,  we  will  suppose  that  they  had  been 
cleared  of  all  superfluous  runners  last  September, 
and  a  little  well-rotted  dung  slightly  dug  in  early 
in  November,  there  will  be  little  wanted  now,  save 
to  protect  the  British  Queen  plants  by  a  little  rough 
litter  laid  over  them,  if  a  dry,  hard  frost  sets  in 
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without  snow.  Observe,  it  is  only  in  tbe  event  of 
its  bein"  very  severe  that  wo  recommend  tliis 
tender  kind  to  be  a  little  ])rotected,  oilier  kinds  will 
do  witliout.  It  is  better  not  to  jirnno  tbe  Juisp- 
herries  which  separate  this  division  from  c  iinlil 
Ma.rcli  ;  but  slakes  may  be  put  in  ready  for  lying 
tbe  canes  to,  or,  wbat  is  better,  a  slight  rail  trellis 
may  be  put  up  for  the  purpose. 

h. - The  remarks  made  last  mouth  are  still  apjilieable 

this,  and  if  very  severe  weather  occurs,  the  general 
utility  of  Brusseh  Sprouts  over  almost  all  other 
kinds  of  winter  garden  stulf  will  be  apparent,  as 
they  are  ready  for  use  at  all  times,  from  October 
until  April.  Nevertheless,  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
Brocoli,  which  cut  and  remove  to  a  place  of  safety 
when  ready'.  Eemove  the  stalks  as  soon  as  a 
([uantity  are  cut,  and  dig  or  trench  the  ground, 
adding  manure  at  the  same  time,  taking  care, 
however,  not  to  operate  upon  it  wlieu  very  wet. 

c - Take  care  of  the  Sea-kale  that  has  been  I'orced, 

and  do  not  entirely  expose  it  to  the  cold  after  its 
late  warm  quarters.  Cover  up  more  as  wanted, 
not  forgetting  that  as  the  season  advances  it  comes 
into  use  in  proj)ortionaLe  less  time.  Rhubarb  the 
same.  Asparagus  reqtures  no  comment ;  hut  see 
that  the  covering  to  tbe  Globe  Artichokes  does  not 
press  too  closely  against  the  foliage;  it  is  better  to 
partially  shake  it  iqi  a  little  after  snow  and  rain. 

d.  - This  having  been  Onions  last  yeai',  and,  sub¬ 

sequently,  late  Celerg  and  Turnips  on  a  ])art  of 
it,  as  soon  as  these  crops  can  l)o  safely  cleared 
away  let  it  he  dug,  or,  rather,  half-trenched,  if  tbe 
soil  will  allow  it,  for  Carrots  and  other  roots, 
digging  in  manure,  if  it  should  be  supposed  to 
want  it,  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  A  subsequent 
digging  in  slight  frosty  weather,  next  month,  will 
also  be  useful;  but  do  not  hurry  off  the  Celery  too 
quickly ;  nevertheless,  it  will  keep  some  time  if 
taken  up  uninjured,  and  laid  in  by  the  roots  into 
some  cool  place,  covering  it  up  as  deep  as  before. 

e.  - This  l)eing  Brocoli,  Savoys,  and  other  winter 

crops,  little  can  be  done  until  they  are  done  with, 
when  the  remarks  above,  relative  to  digging,  &c., 
must  bo  acted  upon  as  early  as  tbe  ground  is  vacant. 

f.  - If  the  Ca-bbaye  should  be  blown  about 

with  tbe  winds,  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  hardened 
hole  by  their  stem,  let  the  ground  be  pressed  to 
them  some  line  day,  and  being  slightly  stirred  at 
the  same  time,  and  frost  following,  it  is  likely  some 
of  the  nests  of  slugs  and  other  enemies  may  be 
destroyed;  makegood  defects  in  the  plantation  at 
the  same  time. 

g.  - If  Peas  were  sown  here  in  November,  and  again 

at  Christmas,  the  first  crop  will  be  up,  probably,  and 
must  be  prtoected  from  mice,  &c.,  by  barley  chaff, 
coal  ashes,  or  other  substance  distasteful  to  these 
vermin  and  losings.  Sow  another  crop  of  an  early 
white  sort  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  after 
w'hich  sow  only  the  larger  green  sorts,  as  Chanipion, 
&c.,  as  will  bo  noticed  at  the  time. 

h.  - Take  up  and  remove  to  some  sheltered  place 

Lettuce  or  Endive  that  is  about  lit  for  use.  A 
quantity  of  'Turnips  ought  also  to  be  housed  ])rior 
to  bad  vveather,  and  Celery,  Red  Beet,  Parsnips, 
Jerusalem  Artichokes,  &c.,  will  all  keep  very  well 
under  cover,  but  in  a  cool  place,  at  this  season, 
covering  everything  up  with  sand,  or  soil,  the 
required  depth.  And  as  this  plot  will  be  vacant 
early,  it  would  be  wmll  to  prepare  it  for  Onions,  by 
deep  digging  and  manuring;  even  trenching  will 
be  of  service,  for  the  Onion  roots  deep  wdien  it  has 
a  chance  to  do  so.  We  have  known  Onion  roots 
twenty-two  inches  deep  in  the  garden,  the  crop  being 
good  and  heavy. 


Borders. — These  are  Very  important  parts  of  the 
garden,  and,  supposing  them  to  run  round  all  the  four 
sides,  we  have  all  the  four  aspects.  On  these  borders 
there  will  be  successive  crops  of  L.ettuce  plants,  most  of 
which  will  require  a  mat  thrown  over  them  in  very 
severe  weather,  first  bending  hoops  over  tbe  beds,  or  in 
some  way  preventing  the  mat  from  lying  Hat  upon  the 
plants.  Canljjlower  pdants  will  sometimes  live  the 
winter  with  a  similar  protection  ;  but  it  is  better  to  give 
them  the  advantage  of  hand-glasses  if  they  can  be  had. 
Cabbage  plants  in  beds,  or  planted  out,  require  less  care. 
Hut  the  earliest  crop  of  Peas  coming  iqi  must  be  saved 
from  mice  by  trap]dng  before  tlicy  do  any  mischief,  and 
slugs  may  bo  kept  at  bay  by  a  coating  of  barley  chaff, 
or  cinder  ashes.  A  bed  of  Shallots  may  be  planted, 
and  a  few  early  Potatoes  may  also  be  put  in  the  best 
situation,  and  immediately  under  a  south  wall.  Radishes 
may  be  sown.  See  that  Sweet  Herbs  and  other  things 
go  on  all  right,  and  be  sure  and  dig  vacant  ground 
betimes,  looking  round,  at  the  same  time,  to  see  that  no 
littery  rubbish  offends  the  eye  anywhere.  Make  good 
Box,  and  other  edgings,  and  repair  the  walks  in  open 
weather,  taking  care  to  roll  well  after  frost  is  gone. 

Er.vme. — As  this  is  supjiosed  to  contain  Calceolarias, 
Fuchsias,  Antirhinums,  Pentsteinons,  and  other  young 
|)lants  of  that  hardy  kind  which  damp  does  not  easily 
injure,  care  must  be  taken  to  cover  well  up  at  night,  and 
in  severe  weather  they  may  remain  so  for  several  days ; 
but  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  and  Cinerarias  must 
be  accommodated  with  a  drier  place,  as  they  cannot 
resist  “damp”  so  well  as  the  first  named  plants;  but  by 
the  end  of  the  month  some  hot  dung  must  be  prepared 
on  which  to  grow  Cucumbers.  See  next  month. 

Flower-Garden. — Our  engraving  is  by  no  means 
meant  to  be  a  guide  to  the  amateur,  it  being  simply  one 
similar  to  many  such  forming  tbe  i'ront  garden  of  a 
villa  residence.  But  the  object  here  is  to  show  that 
a  small  garden  may  produce  a  good  many  flowers  if  well 
managed.  Now,  as  a  commencement,  it  would  be  well 
for  tbe  cultivator  to  ascertain  if  the  arrangement  of 
beds  and  borders  enn  be  improved,  which  very  likely  they 
can.  I'lven  our  engraving  is  one-sided  as  regards  the 
number  of  beds;  those,  therefore,  had  better  be  re¬ 
modelled  and  made  uniform,  and  the  Standard  Roses, 
and  other  permanent  plants,  properly  ])lanted.  A  sound 
and  deep  trenching'  is  as  necessary  and  as  much 
relished  by  liowers  as  vegetables,  and  some  of  them 
root  deeply'.  Take  care,  in  making  such  alterations,  that 
perennial  herbaceous  plants  do  not  suffer  by  exposure, 
as  they  must  of  necessity  be  taken  up.  However,  let 
them  be  as  speedily  planted  again  as  possible,  and  be 
sure  not  to  plant  too  thick  ;  two  feet  each  way  is  not 
too  much  for  this  class,  as  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  and 
other  summer  plants  will  find  a  place  amongst  them  by- 
aud-hy. 

Siirurberv. — This  is  meant  to  represent  the  outside 
border,  which,  like  the  flower-beds,  may  want  altering ; 
if  so,  let  shrubs  and  trees  be  all  planted  in  mild,  open 
weather,  and  cover  their  roots  with  dung,  or  litter,  to 
keep  out  frost,  staking  or  tying  up  all  tall  ones,  and 
digging  all  open  spaces,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  do 
so  too  deeply,  lest  the  roots  be  injured.  Holes  may  be 
dug  in  any  ojien  spaces,  and  filled  with  a  good  compost 
for  to  plant  Dahlias  in  at  the  proper  time,  taking  care 
so  as  to  arrange  them  and  other  things  that  the  tallest 
may  be  furthest  back,  and  vice  versa.  Prune  Roses,  if 
not  done  before,  cutting  very  little  of  tbe  tender  kinds; 
and  some  of  the  climbing  ones  are  better  thinned  out 
than  shortened;  the  same  being  tbe  case  with  tbe  double 
yellow  Eose,  and  some  others. 

Eockery.  —  Little  can  be  done  here  unless,  as 
mentioned  above,  it  be  determined  to  remodel  it,  which, 
however,  had  bettor  be  deferred  until  the  latter  end  of 
next  month,  as  there  is  every  probability  of  frost  in- 
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tervenilig,  wliicli  would  be  more  hurtful  to  the  jdants 
liere  than  most  otliers,  as  tliey  would  of  necessity  he 
more  e.Kposed,  and  many  of  them,  being  shallow-rooted, 
would  he  liable  to  he  drawn  out  by  tlie  frost ;  and  as 
we  suppose  the  rockery  was  tlioroughly  cleaned  up  in  ! 
autumn,  there  ought  not  to  be  much  now  to  do  ;  at  tlie  i 
same  time,  do  not  forget  tliat  an  air  of  neatness  ought  | 
to  pervade  every  department,  which,  in  the  absence  of  | 
llowers,  does  much  to  compensate  for  them  ;  and  all  ) 
walks,  turf,  and  spare  places,  ought  to  he  frequently  1 
swept,  or  otherwise  cleared  ;  and  a  few  cheerful  ever-  [ 
greens,  in  their  proper  places,  gives  an  air  of  neatness,  | 
all  the  more  necessary  at  this  season  when  lloral 
attractions  are  hut  few  and  confined  in  doors. 

A  SELECT  LIST  OF  GAKDEN  SEEDS. 

Aspar.vgus. — This  is  not  often  sown  hy  small  gar¬ 
deners,  but  when  it  is,  the  ordinary  Battersea  is  pre- 
I'erred  to  the  Qiant. 

Beans. — Broad  Windsor  and  Long  Pod,  both  good.  , 

Beet. — Dwarf-topped  crimson,  or  Blood.  White, — 
This  is  not  much  used  in  small  families.  i 

IfoREGOLE. — Dwarf  green  curled,,  or  curled  Kale,  good 
in  early  spring.  Buda  Kale ,  very  hardy. 

Brussees  Sprouts. — Imported  seed.  This  is  the  most 
useful  winter  vegetable  grown. 

Buocoi.t. — Sprouting,  for  hardihoood.  Portsmouth,, 
large,  late,  pale  kind.  Walcheren,  for  early  winter.  ! 
Cape,  for  autumn  use.  Chappel's  Creani,  for  mid-winter. 

CAnBAGE. — Fulham,  and  Matchless,  both  are  good,  i 
B,ed  Dutch,  for  pickling.  Drumhead,  for  cattle  i'eeding. 
Tronchuda ;  ribs  of  leaves  used  as  Sea-kale. 

Chou  he  Milan. — A  delicate  variety  of  Borecole. 

Carrots. — Earlg  Horn  and  Long  Orange.  The  Horn, 
best  Carrot  for  table,  but  smaller  than  the  other. 

Cauliflower. — Fjarly.  This  endeavour  to  have  true. 

Celery. — Dwarf  lied  and  Orgstal  i]lnte  A  little 
of  both  advisable,  the  red  usually  standing  the  winter 
best. 

Cress. — The  Plain,  for  small  salading.  American, 
used  in  a  more  advanced  state. 

Cucumber. — Cuthill's  Blach  Spine  and  Sion  House, 
either  very  good  for  frame.  Long  Ridge,  for  growing 
out-of-doors. 

Endive. —  Whitecurled,fQX  general  winter  use.  Ba¬ 
tavian,  for  spring. 

Garlic. — Used  medicinally  occasionally. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. — Not  much  grown  in  small 
gardens. 

Kidney  Beans. — Scarlet  Runner.  Only  one  variety 
of  this  good.  Dwarf. — Fulmer's  Early  Forcing.  Dun- 
coloured  and  lAver  coloured,  for  good  bearing. 

Leeks. — Flag,  for  ordinary  purposes. 

Lbttuce.-^7> roini  Goss,  for  all  seasons.  White  Goss, 
for  summer.  Ihumhead  Gabbage,  for  summer.  Ham¬ 
mersmith  Hardy,  for  standing  winter. 

Melon.  —  Beechwood  and  Munroe,  green -fleshed. 

Mustard. —  White,  for  small  salading. 

Onion. —  White  Globe  and  James's  Keeping,  hoih  for 
general  crop.  Silver-slcinned,  for  winter  and  pickling. 

IkvRsLEY. — Best  garnishing  table-curled. 

ihvRSNip. — Jersey  Marrow. 

Bea. —  Warner's  Emperor,  for  early  crop.  Scimitar, 
and  No.  1.  Ghampion  of  England,  for  general  summer 
cropping  and  good  eating. 

Botato. — Early  Ashdeaved,  for  frame  and  very  early 
use.  Early  Shaw,  for  good  cropper.  Regent,  for  good 
(puility.  La,pstone,  or  Fluke,  said  to  be  less  diseased 
than  others. 

Radish. — Short  Top,  for  general  spring  use.  Red 
Turnip  and  W  kite  Turnip,  for  summer  and  autumn  use. 

11  uuRARB. — Myalt's  T  ictoria,  best  for  general  piuqioses. 

Halsafy  and  Hcorzonera. — Only  occasionally  used. 

y.AvoY.— One  kind  jilenty,  say  Drumhead. 


Sea-kale. — Only  one  variety  known. 

Shallot. — Used  in  cooking. 

Spinach. — Round,  for  summer.  Prickly,  sow  in 
autumn  for  winter. 

Turnip. — Early  Snowball,  for  summer.  Early  Slone, 
for  winter  use. 

'.ro.MATo. — Gommon  Red,  mostly  used. 

Vegetable  ^Iarbow. — Gommon  Long,  most  in  use. 

SWEET  HERBS  LIKELY  TO  BE  WANTED. 

Basil. — Used  in  soups,  &c.,  an  annual. 

Fennel. — A  perennial. 

Hyssop. — A  perennial. 

Marjoram  (Sweet). — An  annual. 

Sage. — A  perennial,  propagates  by  slips. 

Thy.aie. — A  perennial,  projiagates  by  slips. 

Mint  (Spear). — For  culinary  purposes. 

L.wender. — A  perennial,  seeds  or  slips. 

A  SHORT  SELECTION  OF  FRUITS. 

Apples. — Hawthornden  and  Keswick  for  early 

kitchen  use.  Well'ington,  Barcelona  Pearmain,  and 
French  Grab,  for  later  use.  Kerry  Pipjnn,  Ribstone, 
G ravensteine.  King  Pippin,  Golden  Knob,  and  Nonpareil, 
for  table  purposes. 

Apricots. — Mooipark,  where  it  will  succeed ;  where 
not,  try  Orange  and  Brussels. 

Currant. — Black  Gommon  and  Black  Naples,  both 
good.  Red,  for  tarts  in  season,  and  preserving.  White, 
for  table  use. 

Cherry. — May  Duke,  for  early  use.  Black  Heart 
and  Tartarian,  both  good.  Bigarreau,  large  pale- 
coloured.  Elton,  for  late  table  jmrposes.  Flemish,  for 
preserving.  Morello,  for  preserving  and  keeping  late. 

Gooseberry. — Early  Yellow  Rough,  soonest  ripe. 
Warrington,  for  jireserving.  Whitesmith,  for  using 
green.  Turkey  Red,  or  Gharnpagne,  for  table  Green- 
Gage,  also  good  at  table. 

Grape. —  White  Muscadine  and  Black  Gluster,  for 
:  walls.  Black  Hambro',  White  Muscat,  and  White 
Sweet  Water,  for  hot-houses.  Black  St.  Peters,  for  hot¬ 
houses  for  late  use. 

Nectarines.  —  Elruge,  good  on  walls  generally. 
White,  good  bearer.  N^ewington,  for  late  use. 

Beach. — Royal  George,  for  general  use  the  best. 
Oalande,  a  good  Beach,  pale,  and  rather  delicate. 

Bear.  —  Jargonelle  and  Green  Ghissel,  for  early 
use.  Williams'  Bon  Ghretien,  for  use  in  September. 
Marie  Louise  and  Duchess  J Angouleme,  for  October 
use.  Ashdown  Park,  a  good  bearer,  for  November. 
Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Ranee,  Easter  Beurre,  and  Ne  Plus 
Meuris.  These  and  several  others  are  good  during  the 
winter  months. 

\  Blum. — Green-Gage,  best  in  flavour.  Orleans,  for 

I  good  bearing  and  cooking.  Afagnuin  Bonum,  for  pre¬ 
serving.  Goliah,  for  size  and  hardihood.  Damson,  for 
peculiar  flavour. 

I  Biasprerry. — Fastoljf’,  for  general  bearing.  While, 

■  or  Yellow,  for  table.  Autumn-bearing,  comes  into  use 
i  in  September,  and  continues  all  the  autumn. 

I  Strawberry. — Keens'  Seedling  is,  unquestionably,  the 

I  best  yet  for  general  use.  British  Queen,  for  flavour, 
I  where  it  will  succeed.  Elton,  for  late  use.  Alpine,  for 
}  late  bearing.  Hautbois  for  peculiar  flavour, 
j  J.  Robson. 


NOTES  FROM  BARIS. 

Though  horticulture  round  Paris,  and,  perhaps,  on  the 
I  continent  generally,  is  not  so  advanced  as  it  is  in  England, 
j  in  respect  to  the  tr<!atment  of  plants,  yet  there  are  some 
I  kinds  which  are  better  understood,  or  receive  more  attention 


I 

I 
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tlian  otlievs,  and  these,  while  treated  somewhat  differently, 
are  .as  well  grown  here  as  tliey  are  near  lamdon. 

One  of  tin!  foremost  of  the  list  in  (jnestion  (limited  enough, 
eertainly)  is  the  Ciaiicllid.  Like  the  Roses,  manj'  choice 
varieties  of  Camellias  are  raised  or  cultivated  round  Paris. 
Already,  a  considerahle  supply  of  tlowcrs  and  flowering 
])laiits  are  brought  to  market,  and,  of  course,  at  this  season 
they  do  not  remain  long  in  hand,  for  during  a  month  or  two 
more  the  Camellia  wilt  ho  the  leading  llower,  though  Acacias 
and  dwarf  Orainfc-trccs  in  fruit  will  also  be  plentiful. 

All  the  nurserymen  here,  who  keep  uii  a  collection  of 
CanicUias,  have  a  certain  number  of  large,  shrubby  plants 
for  the  supply  of  shoots  and  llowers  for  bouquets;  but  the 
I  chief  trade  is  in  small  flowering  plants  for  windows  and  the 
genor.al  decoration  of  saloons.  These  may  be  had  at  all 
ju'ices,  according  to  the  variety,  the  size  of  the  plant,  and 
the  number  of  llowers  or  buds  upon  it.  On  ordinary  days, 
well-grown  plants  sell  at  abont  a  franc  a  piece  (lOd.) ;  but 
if  it  is  a  /iih'  day,  then  the  same  plants  fetch  ten  or  twelve 
sous  more,  or  even  double  the  usual  price, 
j  The  pot-culture  of  Camellias  begins  here  about  the  month 
'  of  April.  The  soil  used  is  chiefly  peat ;  stich  as  is  well 
furnished  with  vegettible  humus,  to  this  is  added  a  suitable 
I  })ortion  of  light  sand.  The  soil  is  kept  as  much  as  possible 
,  in  lumps,  and  the  French  growers  always  recommend  the 
decayed  roots  of  peat  for  placing  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  ; 
they  seldom  or  never  use  crocks  or  broken  bricks  as 
,  draimage  for  these  plants.  After  repotting,  the  plants  are 
kept  well  shaded  and  watered  in  a  house  of  moderate  tem- 
j  perature.  The  Camellia  houses,  or  rather  pits  here,  at 
I  least  such  as  are  used  for  young  plants,  are  of  the  long 
span-i'oofed  form,  deeply  sunk  in  the  ground,  or  with  the 
lights  only  raised  about  a  foot  from  the  general  surface. 
Nothing  can  be  more  easily  or  more  economic.ally  con¬ 
structed,  so  to  speak,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  lights, 
the  materials  need  cost  nothing.  The  frame-rvork  of  the 
lights  is  supported  on  turf  slightly  raised.  Turf  also  forms 
the  sides  of  the  passage  in  the  centre,  which  is  seldom  wider 
than  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches.  It  is  only  in  the  leading  esta¬ 
blishments  that  canvass  blinds  are  used.  The  commoner 
w.ay  of  shading  is  to  paint  the  glass  thickly  with  Spanish 
white,  mixed  with  size,  in  order  to  make  it  stick.  No  fire  is 
used  after  February,  but  the  pits  are  shut  up  early  in  the 
evening,  a  little  air  being  given  during  the  day.  The  plants  .are 
gently  syringed  in  the  morning  and  after  shutting  up  at 
night,  the  roots  being  duly  supplied  with  water  when  re¬ 
quired.  The  growing  season  for  Camellias  here  does  not 
extend  over  July,  and  then  the  plants  are  placed  on  a  border 
with  a  warm  exposure,  the  pots  being  imbedded  in  the  soil. 
It  is  considered  a  point  of  some  importance  to  promote  a 
humid  atmosphere  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  plants, 
and  this  object  is  effected  by  frequently  sprinkling  the 
ground  with  water.  The  plants  arc  put  into  the  pits  again 
about  the  middle  of  September ;  and  from  this  time  they 
are  but  seldom  watered  or  syringed. 

In  December  and  January,  watm-ing  is  nearly  quite  dis¬ 
continued,  and  the  temperature  of  the  house,  or  pit,  is  kep)t 
low.  Syringing  is  now  carefully  avoided,  for  the  plants  are 
in  jirocess  of  flowering. 

The  larger  plants  in  greenhouses  are  treated  in  nearly 
the  same  manner;  but  where  the  house  is  sufficiently  large, 
the  Camellias  are  planted  out  on  carefully  prepared  borders. 

One  of  the  chief  summer  ornaments  of  the  pleasure- 
grounds  in  Kngland  is  Cratwijas ;  but  it  is  not  common  in 
the  gardens  round  Paris.  The  Lilac,  so  much  grown  here, 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Hawthorn,  especially  tlie  ; 
double  varieties.  Not  only  is  the  Hawthorn  graceful  in  out-  ! 
line,  whatever  its  size  may  be,  but  its  flowers,  lasting  nearly  j 
a  month,  have  the  double  charm  of  beauty  and  perfume.  i 

I  mentioned,  in  a  former  article,  that  there  are  not  in  | 
Paris  those  enclosed  gardens  which  we  call  squares ;  hut  | 
since  th.at  time  my  walks  have  been  extended,  and  I  find 
that  there  is  at  least  one  real  square  in  Paris,  such  a  square, 
too,  as  deserves  to  be  noted ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  called  a 
place,  and  in  this  instance,  it  is  “La  Place  Royale,”  made  all 
the  more  public  since  the  extension  ot  the  Rue  Rivoli  to 
the  St.  Antoine.  Place  Royale,  which  is  about  the  size  of 
Hanover  Square,  in  London,  would  seem  to  have  been  built 
early  in  the  seventeeth  ccntuiy,  either  by  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  or  Louis  XIII.;  probably  both  had  a  share  in  its 


construction.  The  architecture  is  in  keeping  with  a  hye- 
gone  age,  and  forcibly  reminds  one  of  Hampton  Court.  ; 
There  arc  long,  open  passages  under  the  houses,  which  are  | 
supported  in  front  on  heavy  square  columns.  The  facade 
is  of  red  brick  and  stone  cornices.  Then  the  roof  runs  up  I 
from  the  coping  ne.arly  thirty-five  feet,  aTid  is  freely  studded 
with  skylights  to  the  very  top.  Under  the  arches  are  one  or  two 
small  shops,occupicd  by  lithogr.aphers,milliners,  and  grocers ; 
but  as  there  is  no  general  thoroughfare,  except  at  one  side, 
the  square  is  but  little  frequented,  and  it  has  more  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  quiet  home  for  retired  tradesmen  than 
.  anything  else.  Formei'ly,  however,  it  was  the  centre  of 
!  fashion  and  distinction  ;  but  the  wealthy  and  the  great  have 
'  abandoned  it  for  the  Champs  Elysees  and  the  Qaarticr  Ht. 

J  Germain.  The  houses  seem  to  have  been  built  as  if  de- 
I  stilled  to  last  for  a  thousand  years,  or  resist  a  siege ;  and 
'  here  and  there  sentries  may  be  seen  traraiiing  up  and  down 
the  silent  corridors,  as  if  indicating  that  the  ancient  home  of 
royalty  is  still  considered  worthy  of  honour.  But  the  square, 
that  is  to  say,  the  garden,  w.as  my  lu-incipal  subject  of  obser¬ 
vation  ;  and,  as  you  will  see,  somewhat  different  from  our 
London  S(piares.  There  is,  tirst,  immediately  within  the 
massive  iron  railings,  a  double  row  of  old  lime  trees,  about 
twelve  feet  apart,  and  these  are,  of  course,  always  kept  short  j 
overhead.  This  avenue  extends  all  round  the  garden,  and  j 
in  summer  form  an  agreeable  sh.ade  from  the  sun.  In  the  ! 
centre  of  the  whole  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIII.,  | 
ill  the  middle  of  a  group  of  old  Maples,  which,  strange  j 
enough,  have  been  allowed  to  grow  in  a  natural  manner,  j 
'  There  are  plenty  of  benches,  in  wood  and  stone,  for  the  use  , 
of  the  iieople,  for,  as  usual,  the  square  is  open  to  everybod,y.  j 
.  But  the  principal  features  of  the  place  are  the  four  small  ( 

,  circular  plots  of  ground,  which  are  neatly  laid  out  and  j 
planted  with  llowering  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants.  These 
I  enclosed  g.ardens  contain,  besides, basins  and  fountains;  the 
,  latter  quite  as  large  as  the  fountains  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
and  more  elegant  in  design.  The  arrangement  of  these  cir¬ 
cular  g.ardens  is  simple  and  neat.  From  the  side  of  the 
I  basin,  which  is  slightly  raised,  there  is  a  sloping  bank  of 
grass,  then  a  broad  border  of  Ivy,  trimmed  so  as  to  rise 
about  eight  or  ten  inches  in  the  middle,  and  gradually  fall 
to  the  margin.  Then,  the  ground  between  the  Ivy  and  the 
I  low  hand-railing  is  occupied  with  small  shrubs  and  flowers, 

I  the  I.ilac,  of  course,  taking  the  lead  among  the  former. 

■  With  the  climate  of  Baris,  and  the  fondness  of  the  people 
^  for  out-of-door  amusements,  it  would  lie  too  much  to  expect 
grass  to  any  greater  extent  than  what  we  tind  under  especial 
'  protection  ;  but  from  March  to  November  there  is  not  a 
more  agreeable  promenade  in  Baris  than  this  same  solitary 
Blace  Royale.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  resort  and  playground  of 
all  the  children  and  nurses  of  the  locality  ;  but  nothing  is  [ 
allowed  by  the  officers  on  duty  which  would  be  inconsistent 
with  its  ancient  dignity.  As  a  promenade  it  is  much  pre¬ 
ferable  to  La  Place  de  la  Concorde,  which  can  only  be  looked 
at  through  a  pair  of  green  spectacles. 

In  summer  time  the  fountains  play  continually,  and  every 
day  the  ground  is  watered  hy  means  of  a  long  hose,  which 
j  is  furnished  with  broad  wooden  rings  about  three  feet  apart. 

In  this  way  the  hose  is  kept  off  the  gravel,  and  it  is  the 
1  more  easily  drawn  in  any  particular  direction.  These  rings, 
of  course,  are  moveable,  but  they  .are  kept  in  their  places 
by  smaller  rings  of  leather,  which  are  not  moveable.  I  do 
not  recollect  ever  seeing  such  an  expedient  before,  and, per¬ 
haps,  it  is  only  necessary  where  there  is  no  grass. 

If  this  is  not  the  only  square  in  Baris,  I  should  think  it 
is  the  oldest ;  and  nothing  I  have  yet  seen  comes  nearer 
the  enclosed  gardens  which  are  so  plentiful  in  every  large 
town  in  Britain. 

We  had  a  fall  of  snow,  for  the  first  time  this  season,  on 
the  4th  instant,  and  snow  has  fallen  occasionally  ever  since, 
but,  as  yet,  not  to  any  great  extent.  As  the  wind  is  in  the 
north,  however,  frost  continues,  and  we  are  likely  to  have 
plenty  of  snow  before  long. 

Considerable  supplies  of  fruit  continue  to  anive  from  the 
provinces.  No  fewer  than  thirty-six  large  boats  were  lying 
at  one  place  the  other  day,  and  all  full.  Large,  good  eating 
apples,  in  particular,  may  be  had  as  low  as  a  franc  a  dozen 
(lOd.);  many  of  the  sorts  are  first-rate.  Of  Bears,  the  ! 
Seckel,  Marie  Louise,  Cure,  and  Duchesse  d'Amjers  are  the  i 
most  common.  ! 
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i  THE  COTTAG 

At  jirosent,  ‘Spanish  Clu’snnls  iiro  in  season,  and  selling  at 
;  liinr  sons  a  litre,  or  about  a  pennj' a  pint.  'J'nijjles,  so  rc- 
,  chnrclw  for  the  tables  of  the.  rich,  are  fetching  from  four 
to  five  francs  a  pound.  Qninces  are  extensively  used  here 
for  marmalade  ;  they  are  also  sold  place  in  sugar  by  the  con- 
I  fectioners.  There  has  been  a  heavy  crop  of  them  this  year. 

Flowers,  at  present,  are  somewhat  scarce,  the  principal 
sorts  being  Camellias  and  wintor-liowering  Heaths.  Modc- 
I  l  atc-sized  bouquets,  with  one,  or,  at  most,  two  Camellias, 
j  are  not  to  be  had  in  the  shops  for  less  than  six  or  seven 
'  francs. 

■  One  of  the  latest  novelties  is  an  ornamental  pot,  which 
sometimes  also  takes  the  form  of  a  vase.  On  an  average,  it 
I  is  only  about  the  size  of  an  ale  glass  or  tumbler,  and  it  pre¬ 
sents,  at  the  exterior,  a  series  of  green  and  pink  coloims  in 
circles  alternating.  This  sort  of  pot,  resembling  coloured 
;■  lass, is  used  for  very  dwarf  Heaths  in  llower,both  plant  and 
pot  being  only  about  six  or  eight  inches  high.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  prettiest  drawing-room  llower-pot  which  has  been 
introduced  yet.  Since  writing  thus  far,  I  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  a  more  e.xtensive  collection  in  the  depot  of 
M.  Ihiron,  I’assage  de  I’Opera,  on  the  Eoulvart  des  Italiens, 
where  there  is  a  groat  variety  as  to  form,  size,  and  finish, 
•and  at  all  prices,  from  one  to  fifty  francs.  I  may  first  state 
that  these  very  beautiful  pots  and  vases  are  made  of  metal 
hut  little  heavier  than  zinc;  but  it  may  be  questionable 
if  they  are  so  well  suited  for  the  roots  of  plants  as  the  com¬ 
mon  pots. 

With  this  may  be  mentioned  a  pretty  and  rather  singular 
object  for  the  window  of  a  room,  and  which  may  be  classed 
with  the  trailing  Saxifrage,  or  the  young  Oak,  suspended  in 
a  closed  glass,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Kew  Museum. 
The  novelty  in  question  consists  of  a  large  pine  cone, placed 
in  the  mouth  of  a  glass,  having  a  small  quantity  of  water 
at  the  bottom.  The  scales  of  the  cone  are  first  slightly 
opened,  and  lentil  seeds  are  dropped  into  the  openings. 
^Vater  is  sprinkled  over  the  cone  as  may  be  necessary,  say 
twice  a  day,  and  in  a  short  time  the  lentils  send  up  their 
small  green  shoots  and  cover  the  cone.  The  scales  are 
opened  by  placing  the  cone  in  any  moderately  warm  place 
for  a  short  time. 

As  I  mentioned  the  death  of  M.  Mole  in  my  last,  it  may 
be  useful  just  to  note  the  distinction  between  the  name  and 
that  of  M.  Moll,  the  agricultural  writer,  and  present  lecturer 
at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers. —  V.  F.  K. 


ALLOTMENT  FARMING.- January. 

As  the  vital  powers  of  vegetation  begin  to  be  active  very 
early  in  the  new  year,  our  interest  in  the  operations  of  gar¬ 
dening  increases.  We  have  never  heard  the  plaintive  song 
of  the  Robin,  in  October,  without  experiencing  a  depressing 
feeling  that  the  dull  days  of  a  long  winter  w'ere  approaching, 
■when  the  sunless  and  dreary  weather  of  November  and 
December  fogs  the  plants  in  greenhouses  and  pits.  How 
rajudly  the  least  speck  of  decay  then  spreads  aird  corrodes 
every  leaf  it  touches.  How  long  and  sickly  appear  the 
shoots  of  plants,  how  bare  of  foliage  they  are  apt  to  get! 
It  is  a  time  of  watching  with  the  gardener  and  amateur, 

!  dreading  the  effects  of  damp  and  frost,  until  the  new  year 
I  brings  in  a  lengthening  of  daylight.  But  altliough  the  old 
!  adage,  that  “  as  the  day  lengthens  the  cold  strengthens,”  is 
j  generally  verified,  we  find  our  spirits  more  buoyant,  the 
I  fruition  of  our  constant  watching  is  close  at  hand,  the  sun 
,  ajipears  more  frequently  to  cheer  vegetation,  and  although 
frosts  may  be  more  severe,  the  increasing  clearness  and 
livightness  of  the  atmosphere  give  vigour  to  the  plants. 
Soon  nowq  after  the  hardest  and  longest  frosts,  the  bulbs 
begin  to  appear  above  the  ground.  The  ‘Snowdrops,  and 
tlven  the  Crocuses ;  and  the  powerful  fragrance,  rich  colours, 
and  stately  forms  of  the  Hyacinths,  contribute,  with  other 
plants,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  conservatory  or  drawing¬ 
room. 

To  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  venture  upon  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  a  bed  of  Ranunculusks,  than  which  there  is 
nothing  more  showy,  we  would  commend  them  to  select  a 
situation  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  would  oidy  fall  for  a  few 
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hours  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  If  tlie  soil  in  the  bed 
is  rather  poor,  a  little  leaf-mould,  or  rotten  dung,  should  be 
added,  the  wdiole  to  be  tlirown  out  of  flic  bed  in  a  ridge 
around  it,  and  the  top  surface,  wdien  frozen,  to  be  chopped 
oif  into  the  bed;  wdien  tlie  surface  is  again  frozen,  to  be 
chopped  off  again,  and  so  continued  until  tlie  whole  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  bed.  By  such  means  it  will  be  in  a  good  state, 
free  from  grubs,  and  tit  for  planting  by  the  middle  of  next 
month. 

If  a  sharp  frest  sets  in,  Turars  should  bo  protected  with 
a  good  coat  of  straw  or  dry  litter,  Pansiks  looked  over,  and 
any  loosened  by  worms  pressed  firmly  in  the  soil. 

Tlic  compost  heap  intended  for  blooming  Carnations, 
PicoTEES,  and  Pansies  in  pots,  should  be  frequently  turned 
over,  that  the  w  hole  may  be  exposed  to  the  ameliorating  and 
grub-destroying  influence  of  the  frost,  to  be  protected  from 
heavy  falls  of  rain  or  snow.  If  the  cottager  is  disposed  to 
raise  a  few  Auriculas  from  seed,  and  Auriculas  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  are  great  favourites  with  the  cottager, 
the  seed  should  be  sown  during  the  early  part  of  this  month, 
the  soil  to  be  three  parts  fine  leaf-mould,  and  one  jiavt  silver 
sand.  The  pot,  or  pan,  to  be  filled  one-third  of  its  depth 
with  broken  potsherds,  then  filled  up  to  within  an  inch  of 
tlie  top  wdth  any  light  rich  soil,  and  then  filled  to  the  top 
w'ith  leaf-mould  and  sand.  The  surface  to  be  levelled,  and 
the  seed  gently  pressed  into  the  soil  and  very  slightly 
covered,  to  be  protected  under  a  hancllight  or  cold  frame 
from  heavy  falls  of  rain  or  snow,  with  the  soil  kept  moist 
until  they  vegetate.  Anemones  should  now  be  planted  fol¬ 
iate  flow'ering. 

Planting  and  Pruning  of  fruit-trees,  bushes,  and  shrubs 
may  be  done  in  open  w-eather.  A  row'  or  two  of  early  Peas 
and  Beans  may  be  sown  to  succeed  other  crops,  or  for  the 
first,  if  none  had  been  sown  before.  The  Cauliflower  and 
Lettuce  plants  in  frames  should  be  kept  dry,  and  all  de¬ 
cayed  leaves  picked  oft’.  The  ground  hoed  between  the  rows 
of  Cabbages  and  other  such  crops,  and  earth  raised  to  the 
Celery,  in  mild,  dry  weather.  Rhubarb  is  easily  forced  by 
various  means,  by  covering  the  crowns  with  an  old  firkin,  chim¬ 
ney-pot,  or  anj'thing  else  at  hand,  and  covered  with  some  warm 
dung,  or  the  roots  taken  up  and  removed  to  an  outhouse  or 
cellar,  where  they  will  produce  some  stalks  for  use  before 
they  are  to  be  had  in  the  open  ground,  covering  the  crowns 
with  a  cone  of  litter  will  protect  them  from  frost,  and  acce¬ 
lerate  their  growth. 

Although  it ’has  been  frequently  recommended,  it  may  be 
of  advantage  to  some  to  restate,  that  during  a  sharp  frost,  if 
the  walls  are  infested  with  Insects,  to  syringe  the  entire 
wall,  and  fruit.  Rose,  and  other  trees,  with  clear  water  througli 
a  fine  rose,  will  destroy  every  snail,  slug,  egg,  Ac. ;  no  insect 
pest  will  survive  the  freezing  up  in  solid  ice,  and  all  that  are 
washed  down  from  their  hiding-places,  and  from  behind  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  share  the  same  fate,  under  a  sheet  of 
ice,  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall. 

The  farming  operations  of  the  allotment,  during  January, 
may  consist  of  Drainage  where  necessary ;  and  there  are 
very  few  soils  that  are  not  improved  by  drainage.  When 
the  subsoil  is  retentive  of  water,  drains  should  be  made  to 
carry  the  superabundance  off,  as  every  soil  retentive  of  water 
is  less  productive  on  account  of  its  coldness,  and  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  atmosphere,  than  the  soil  through  which  the 
rain  can  percolate,  and  carry  down  its  fertilizing  properties. 
The  main  drain  to  be  from  three  or  four  feet  deep,  brought 
up  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  ground  with  an  outfall  into 
an  old  ditch,  or  any  lower  level.  As  the  object  is  to  carry 
aw-ay  the  rain  water  whicli  falls  uniformly  over  the  surface 
after  it  shall  have  soaked  througli  the  soil  and  subsoil,  the 
nature  of  the  subsoil  will  determine  the  depth  and  the  in¬ 
tervals  to  bo  adopted.  The  parallel  drains  are  from  seven 
to  eight  yards  apart.  The  main  to  be  about  three  or  four 
inches  deeper  than  the  parallel  drains,  to  be  made  directly 
down  the  ascent,  unless  the  ground  is  very  steep.  A  little 
straw',  or  litter,  may  be  placed  above  the  tiles  or  stones,  after 
they  have  been  carefully  placed,  and  the  earth  filled  in  and 
rammed  firmly  dow’n. 

The  increase  of  the  Manure  Hear  should  also  receive  the 
cottager’s  best  attention.  It  is  advisable,  when  the  cow-shed 
or  pigsties  are  cleaned  out,  to  cover  the  heap  w'ith  earth  to 
preserve  its  nitrogenous  and  ammoniacal  compounds.  The 
dung  of  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  pig,  or  cow,  although  they 
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may  Ito  fed  nearly  upon  the  same  hind  of  food,  will  vary  very 
much  in  composition  and  (juality.  Straw  from  "Wheat,  Oats, 
Harley,  I'oas,  Beans,  &o.,  or  any  other  vegetable  matter, 
being  mixed  with  the  animal  manure,  very  much  augment, 
and  materially  affect,  the  quality  of  farm-yard  manure,  the 
constituent  part  of  those  substances  being  in  part  eartli 
and  earthy  soluble  salts,  and  in  different  proportions,  which, 
by  entering  into  combination  with  the  animal  and  more 
sohtble  matters  in  the  dung,  retard  the  two  rapid  putrefac¬ 
tion  of  them,  and  when  in  a  proper  state  of  preparation  and 
combination  in  a  heap,  form  the  best  and  most  durable 
manures  wo  have.  Soap-suds,  lime-rubbish,  soot,  pigeons, 
or  fowls  dung,  and  all  other  refuse  substances  about  the  cot¬ 
tage,  also  horse-droppings  and  road-scrapings,  should  be 
added  to  the  compost  heap.  All  kinds  of  refuse,  rubbish, 
])runings  of  Goosebernes,  Currants,  and  other  such  spray, 
green  sward,  or  heathy  turf,  should  be  partially  converted 
into  charcoal  by  burning  in  a  close  heap;  and  if  the  land 
is  very  heavy,  clay  burned  in  the  same  way  is  a  capital 
dressing. 

As  budding  Nature  will  soon  invite  to  fresh  exertions  in 
her  wide  domain,  it  may  be  permitted  to  us  to  direct  tlie  at- 
lention  of  the  amateur,  the  gardener,  and  the  cottager,  to 
the  advantage  of  stirring  up  facts  for  immediate  or  future 
use. 

The  idea  that  so  much  has  been  written  on  gardening 
subjects,  and  the  fear  of  having  nothing  original  to  commu¬ 
nicate,  have  deterred  many  persons  from  making  observa¬ 
tions;  but  what  Kay  has  remarked,  “  that  so  rich  is  Nature, 
that  a  man  born  a  thousand  years  hence  will  still  tind 
enough  for  him  to  do  and  notice,”  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  gardener,  amateur,  or  cottager,  who  has  the  large  and 
inexhaustible  held  of  vegetable  existence  always  open  for 
his  investigation.  No  fact,  however  trifling,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  unworthy  of  notice,  as  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  exact  importance  of  any  circumstance  in  the  cultivation 
of  any  fruit,  flower,  or  vegetable,  until  we  know  its  whole 
history  ;  and  not  only  this,  but  the  whole  history  of  other 
allied  species,  so  as  to  ascertain  what  is  peculiar  to  the  one 
in  question,  and  what  is  common  to  all  the  species  of  the 
group  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  more  a  man  observes  the  more  he  finds  to  observe. 
From  having  been  long  accustomed  to  have  his  eyes  always 
open,  he  perceives  objects  which  formerly  he  would  have 
entirely  passed  over,  and  which  others  less  practised  than 
himself  with  difficulty  distinguish,  even  rvlien  their  atten¬ 
tion  is  expressly  drawn  to  them,  as  is  very  frequently  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  arrangement  of  the  flower-garden  and  pleasure- 
ground  scenery.  It  is  truly  remarked,  that  it  is  really  won¬ 
derful  how  little  we  see  until  we  have  learned  to  observe. 
'J'here  is  that  sort  of  originality  required  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  phenomena  of  vegetation,  that  the  observer 
should  dismiss  every  notion  from  hif^  mind  imbibed  from 
others,  until  he  has  taken  correct  steps  to  verify  it,  and  to 
go  forth  to  observe,  determined  to  see  and  judge  for  him¬ 
self,  with  as  much  caution  and  exactness  as  possible. 

William  Keane. 


THE  CANARY  IN  ITS  WILD  STATE. 

In  your  last  Number  but  one,  your  Correspondent,  Mr.  B.  P. 
Brent,  who  wiites  on  the  “Varieties  of  the  Canary  Bird,” 
says,  that  he  much  regrets  not  having  met  with  any  minute 
or  accurate  description  of  the  wild  originals  of  the  Canary 
Islands. 

You  will,  perhaps,  allow  me,  as  I  am  tolerably  intimate 
with  “  the  wild  originals,”  in  their  native  countries,  to 
give  Sir.  Brent  what  little  information  I  possess  on  the 
subject. 

The  Green  Canary,  or  Fin(/illa  Biitj/rdcea  of  Liniiffius,  is, 
doubtless,  the  original  stock  of  the  bird  so  well  known  to  us 
as  the  Yellow  Canary.  It  flies  about  in  large  flocks,  much 
as  the  Sparrow  does  with  us, — and,  at  a  distance,  flocks  of 
these  birds  might  well  be  mistaken  for  each  other ;  though, 
by  the  way,  they  do  not  coexist  in  the  same  countries.  The 
price  of  a  good  singing  Canary  in  the  Island  of  Teneriffe 
varies  from  five  to  nine  shillings ;  so  that,  in  fact,  it  may 
be  bought  cheaper  in  London.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit 


to  Tenerifle,  I  was  determined  to  possess  myself  of  a  first- 
rate  songster  to  take  with  me  to  England.  After  due  de¬ 
liberation,  and  all  the  shrugging  of  shoulders,  declarations 
of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  article  1  desired,  and  other 
concomitants  of  a  Spanish  bargain,  I  mai'ched  my  prize  in 
triumph  to  the  Fonda.  There  I  fell  in  with  a  very  agreeable 
Spanish  Padre,  Father  Tierney  by  name,  and  Irish  by  ex¬ 
traction.  lie  had  formerly  served  in  Spain  as  a  dragoon, 
and  had  now  retired  to  the  Canary  Islands  as  a  priest.  He 
had  not,  however,  assumed  the  sombre  manners  of  his 
habit,  and  was  a  most  pleasant  companion.  I  deter¬ 
mined  that  my  bird  should  bear  his  name.  Father  Tierney 
returned  with  mo  to  England,  and  often  reminded  me  of  his 
jovial  god-father  by  his  merry  song.  Now  comes  the  most 
remarkable  part  of  the  story.  After  Father  Tierney  had 
passed  about  twelve  months  in  England,  and  won  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  many  by  his  beauties  and  melodies,  he  was  found 
one  morning  to  have  sadly  belied  his  name,  and  deposited 
an  egg  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage  !  The  now-no-longer 
Father  Tierney  did  not  long  survive  this  denouement,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards. 

In  the  “  Zoological  Journal,”  Number  xvii..  Art.  17,  Mr. 
Brent  might  find  an  elaborate  description  of  the  wild  Ca¬ 
nary,  from  the  able  pen  of  Dr.  Heinekeu.  If  he  should  not 
be  able  to  obtain  easy  access  to  that  work,  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  may  suffice : — 

“  It  is  very  familiar,”  says  the  Dr.,  in  speaking  of  this  bird, 
“  haunting  and  breeding  in  gardens  about  the  city.  It  is  a 
delightful  songster,  with,  beyond  doubt,  much  of  the  Night¬ 
ingale’s  and  Skylark’s,  but  none  of  the  Woodlark’s  song ; 
although  three  or  four  Skylarks  in  confinement  are  the  only 
examples  of  any  of  these  three  birds  in  this  island,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  general  opinion,  that  such  notes  are  the 
result  of  education  in  the  Canary.  It  is  in  full  song  about 
nine  months  in  the  year.  I  have  heard  one  sing  on  the 
wing,  and  passing  from  one  tree  to  another,  at  some  dis¬ 
tance, — and  am  told  that  during  the  paiiing  season  this  is 
very  common.  Each  flock  has  its  own  song ;  and,  from  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  same  garden,  differing  considerably,  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  song  of  each  nest  varies  more  or  less.  After  the 
breeding  season  they  flock '  along  with  Linnets,  Goldfinches, 
&c. ;  and  are  then  seldom  seen  in  gardens.  An  old  bird  caught 
and  put  into  a  cage  will  sometimes  sing  almost  immediately, 
but  seldom  lives  longer  than  the  second  year  in  confine¬ 
ment.  The  young  from  the  nest  are  difficult  to  rear,  dying 
generally  at  the  first  month.  They  cross  readily  with  the 
domesticated  variety;  and  the  foregoing  are  larger,  stronger, 
better  breeders,  and,  to  my  taste,  better  songsters  also,  than 
the  latter ;  but  a  pure  wild  song,  from  an  island  Canary  at 
liberty,  in  full  throat,  and  in  a  part  of  the  country  so  distant 
from  the  haunts  of  men, — that  it  is,  quite  unsophisticated, — 
is  unequalled  in  its  kind  by  anything  I  have  heard  in  the 
way  of  bird  music.” 

To  conclude  with  an  accurate  description  of  the  wild  Ca¬ 
nary,  which  it  should  seem  Mr.  Brent  desires  ;  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  taken  from  a  careful  comparison  of  the  very  numerous 
specimens  in  my  collection : — 


Entire  length  .  .  .  . 
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Forehead,  crown,  occiput,  nape,  deeply  tinged  with  green¬ 
ish-yellow.  All  the  upper  parts  gray,  tinged  with  greenish- 
yellow  ;  in  the  centre  of  the  feathers  a  broad  streak  of  olive - 
brown.  Rump  greenish-yellow.  Chin,  throat,  cheeks,  neck, 
and  breast,  bright  gi-eenish -yellow.  Belly  and  abdomen 
saffron-yellow,  with  longitudinal  streaks  of  gray.  Vent  and 
under  tail  coverts  yellowish-white.  Quills  and  tail  blackish- 
brown,  bordered  with  yellowish-white.  Bill  light  yellowish- 
brown  on  the  upper,  and  dirty  white  on  the  lower  mandible. 
Feet  yellowish-brown.  Female  with  less  yellow,  sometimes 
with  hardly  anjL — E.  V.  H.,  Hastings. 
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!  SFDES  OF  AN  ICE-IIOUSE. 

'  At  page  ];3;i  of  tlie  November  number,  a  correspontlenl 
tells  you,  he  placed  between  tlie  two  walls  of  his  ice-liouse  a 
,  lot  of  bog-eartli  wliicli  had  been  subjected  to  tlie  action  ot 
i  the  sea,  and  wishes  to  know  if  he  has  done  wrong.  I  think 
with  you,  lie  had  better  have  left  the  space  open ;  but  a 
better  plan  than  either  would  have  been  to  have  tilled  up  the 
space  with  pounded  charcoal.  Some  years  ago,  my  then 
employer  requested  me  to  give  directions  for  the  building  of 
an  ice-house.  I  selected  what  1  considered  a  good  spot; 
my  next  object  was  to  secure  a  proper  drain  and  trap,  'fhe 
walls  were  as  your  correspondent  describes  liis, — the  space 
between  filled  up  with  the  article  I  have  named;  the  dome 
covered  with  clay  three  feet  deep,  and  upon  that,  tufts  of  co.arse 
grass.  The  house  was  finished  by  the  end  of  June.  When 
I  the  season  arrived  to  fill  it,  I  placed  over  the  bottom  faggot- 
wood,  upon  this  some  clean  straw;  then  the  ice,  well 
pounded ;  when  two  feet  up  the  well,  I  sprinkled  a  little 
salt ;  and,  from  the  rose  of  a  waterpot,  I  gave  two  gallons  of 
warm  water.  This,  I  confess,  appeared  to  sui’prise  my  em¬ 
ployer,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  thought,  if  a  new  light  had 
broken  in  upon  me,  it  must  have  come  as  Humphrey 
Clinker's  did — through  a  crack  in  my  ujiper  stoi’y.  How¬ 
ever,  the  same  was  repeated  till  I  reached  the  kerb ;  all 
was  well  covered  with  clean  straw;  the  doors  closed;  and 
the  men  well  supped.  At  the  end  of  the  next  summer  I 
found  the  well  half  full,  although  the  family  used  it  very 
freely.  I  should  tell  you,  during  the  same  frost  I  built 
a  stack  in  a  good  place  out-of-doors,  which  served  me  till  tlie 
following  May. — W.  ]>.,  The  Rectory,  Herstiiwiiccux,  Sussex. 


JOINTS  OF  PIPES— WARMING  A  SMALL 
GREENHOUSE. 

It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  tlie 
“  caulking”  of  a  joint  is  not  now  done  with  putty,  so  as  to  I 
occasion  the  difficulty  named  by  “J.  E.  S.,  Strood,”  but  with 
India-riihber  bands,  which  are  most  effectual,  and  easily 
applied. 

Your  replies  to  “  T.  S.  F.,”  on  the  subject  of  the  “  cheapest 
mode  of  warming  a  greenhouse,”  are  clearly  not  wliat  he 
wished  for,  as  he  expressly  states  he  did  “  not  want  to  build 
a  fireplace.”  I  have,  known  a  greenhouse,  of  about  the  size 
he  names,  effectually  jireserved  from  the  effects  of  even  last 
winter’s  frost  by  one  of .]  oyce’s  stoves,  which  answered  every 
end,  and  was  much  approved.  Tlie  only  difficulty  was  in 
procuring  the  “pii.tent  fuel,”  which  was  rather  costly ;  but 
common  coke  did  almost  as  well.  I  may  also  state  that  I 
have  known  a  large  tin  pail  of  hot  water,  put  in  at  night, 
keep  itself  and  a  small  greenhouse  warm  for  eight  or  nine 
hours,  and  especially  if  the  pail  have  a  cover,  and  be  also 
protected  by  a  matting  or  carpet  over  it,  This  tvifl  “keep 
out  the  frost.” — H.  J. 


THE  APIARIAN’S  CALENDAR.— Janu.vry. 

By  J.  H.  Payne,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  The  Bee-Keeper's 
Guide,"  dc. 

TitE  sun  has  again  entered  the  ascending  part  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  our  bees  will  be  among  the  first  to  discover  it. 
Apiarians  must,  therefore,  be  upon  the  alert  as  well  as  their 
bees  ;  for,  upon  examination,  I  expect  the  stocks,  from  the 
mildness  of  the  autumn,  will  be  found  to  have,  drawn  largely 
upon  their  stores,  and  that  feeding  will  be  recpiired  earlier 
*  than  usual. 

I  Ex.vMiN.vnoN. — I  would  recommend,  upon  the  first  mild, 

1  bright  day,  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  stocks  should 
take  ])lace,  the  floor-boards  to  be  well  cleaned,  and,  where 
teeding  is  found  to  be  necessary,  to  prepare  barley-sugar  for 
the  purpose. 

.  Feeding. — I  have  said,  prepare  barley  -  sugar  for  the 

,  purpose,  because  for  spring-feeding  I  think  it  best,  as  well 
!  as  being  less  trouble  than  liquid  food.  Feed,  if  possible,  at 
the  top  of  the  hive.  I  have  found  a  deep  tlower-pot-pan  a 
convenient  thing  to  cover  over  the  barley-sugar  when  placed 
upon  the  top  of  the  hive,  hut  it  re(pnres  to  be  fixed  almost 


air-tight,  to  prevent  a  current  of  cold  air  from  passing 
through  the  hive,  which  is  very  injurious. 

Shade. — Many  person  have  advocated  the  sun’s  rays  in 
winter  not  falling  upon  the  hives.  i\lr.  Taylor  says ;  — 

“  Where  the  hives  stand  singly,  I  have  always  seen  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  fixing  before  each  a  wooden  screen,  nailed  to  a 
post  suidv  in  the  ground,  and  large  enough  to  throw  the 
whole  front  into  shade.  This  does  not  interfere  with  the  | 
coming  forth  of  the  bees  at  a  proper  temperature,  and  it  | 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  shutting  them  up  when  snow  is 
on  the  ground.  'The  screen  should  be  fixed  a  foot  or  two 
in  advance,  and  so  as  to  interee.jit  the  sun’s  rays,  which  will 
be  chiefiy  in  winter  towards  the  west  side.” 

Enemies. — That  determined  enemy,  the  Blue  Titmouse, 
is  now  carrying  on  its  work  of  destruction,  and  should  be 
destroyed,  either  by  trapping  or  shooting. 


GRUBS, 

The  English  name  of  the  hexapode  worms,  which  are 
produced  from  the  eggs  of  Beetles,  are  this  year  very 
abundant  in  old  pastures.  They  are  easily  destroyed  by 
dressing  the  land  with  fresh  lime  and  earth,  or  by  cliimney- 
soot,  and  afterwards  the  pasture  will  be  improved.  Books 
or  poultry  are  fond  of  these  grubs,  and,  if  encouraged,  will 
soon  devour  and  extirpate  tbem. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  a  field  infested  with  the  Grubs,  I 
put  my  poultry  into  the  field,  the  poultry  got  fat  on  them, 
and  I  afterwards  dressed  the  field  with  fresh  lime  mixed 
with  old  earth,  and  there  was  not  a  grub  to  be  found  in  the 
field.  This  autumn  I  found  a  great  number  of  Grubs  in 
another  place.  I  manured  with  fresh  lime  and  earth,  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Grubs,  and  converted  them  into  manure.  The 
grass  is  beautiful. — E.  N.  N. 


PROTECTING  FRUIT  TREES. 

If  not  already  done,  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  covering 
Apricot  and  Peach  -  trees,  Ac.,  with  Yew  branches,  in 
situations  where  the  wood  is  not  sufficiently  ripened  to 
withstand  the  severe  frost  that  we  must  expect  before  the 
w'i liter  is  over. 

]f  Yew  is  not  to  be  had.  Spruce  and  Silver  Fir,  and 
Laurel  branches  will  do,  only  they  are  not  so  effectual  for 
such  covering  as  the  Yew. 

It  may  be  said,  why  pdant  trees  in  such  situations?  I, 
for  one,  would  not,  but  circumstances  frequently  compel  us 
not  to  do  what  we  wish,  but  what  we  can.  Hence  the 
reason  for  this  safeguard,  and,  believe  me,  it  will  repay  for 
the  trouble. — D.  Ferguson,  Stowe,  Buchiuyhuvi. 


GOOSEBERRY  CULTURE. 

Ascertain,  before  you  prune  your  Gooseberry-trees, 
whether  or  not  you  have  a  ^stock  of  Bullfinches  to  contend 
with.  “Where  there  is  a  doubt  upon  this  point,  give  the 
pretty  creatures  the  benefit  of  it,  and  leave  the  pruning, 
however  tempting  this  frosty  weather  is  for  the  purpose,  till 
later  in  the  season.  “Why  take  their  life,  when  you  have 
a  better  chance  of  securing  a  crop)  by  later  pruning  ? 

If  I  were  to  start  Gooseberry  growing  in  earnest,  I  would 
practice  what  my  father  did  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember. 

I  I  w'ould  not  winter  pirune  the  trees  at  all,  but  treat  them 
j  similarly  to  Peach-trees — disbud  them  in  summer.  This 
1  may  appear  a  fomidable  piractice  to  the  uninitiated,  but 
I  (puite  a  different  affair  in  pnactice,  and  I  can  honestly  say 
that  I  never  saw  such  crops  anywhere  equal  to  what  I 
have  seen  produced  by  such  culture.  To  those  who  grow’ 
them  in  piots  I  w'ould  strongly  advise  it ;  but  let  me  add, 
the  ground  my  father  had  to  work  upon  was  light,  with  a 
gravelly  subsoil,  and  at  this  season  he  had  about  two  feet 
of  ground  round  the  stem  of  the  trees  cleared,  say  three 
inches  deep,  and  replaced  with  about  two  inches  of  good 
cow  manure,  and  about  an  inch  of  the  earth  replaced  on  the 
top.  This  was  usually  practised,  and  it  was  duly  rewarded 
at  gathering  time. — 1).  Ferguson,  Stowe,  Bucldnyhum. 
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FANCY  PANSIES. 


OXALIC  ACID  A  mOMOTER  OF  OEIliMIXATION. 


These  deserve  a  word  or  t,Avo  in  tlieir  favnnr,  and  as  yet 
no  clianipion  has  boon  hcdd  enongli  to  come  forward  and 
lend, a  helping  hand  to  introduce  those  strangers  a  little 
more  into  notice,  as  theio  seems  to  he  a  sort  of  pretty 
general  dislike  to  them.  But  beware  ye  that  !ittent])t  to  call 
them  down,  and  just  bring  to  yonr  recollection  what  was 
said  about  fancy  Dahlias  never  coming  to  anything  worth 
having,  and  see  what  favourites  tliey  have  become.  ,\nd,  at 
a  later  day,  about  the  spotted  (Teraninms  being  usidess, 
ugly  things  !  but  see  how  gradually  tliey  are  creeping  into  j 
cultivation ;  and  again,  I  say,  beware,  lest  your  pet  show 
Geraniums  get  their  noses  put  out  of  joint  by  these  coarse  , 
and  ugly-spotted  sorts,  ns  they  are  unjustly  called. 

But  ere  the  reader’s  patience  gets  exhausted,  let  us  return 
to  our  Pansies.  Tliey  were  lirst  brought  into  notice  two  or 
three  years  since  by  Mr.  John  Salter,  of  Versailles  Nursery, 
London,  and  were  then,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  little,  i 
badly-shaped  flowers,  although  curiously  enough  marked  ; 
since  then,  they  have  gradually  gone  on  improving  in  form, 
size,  and  colour.  Following  these,  appeared  several  in 
Scotland,  but  although  of  the  same  class  (Fancies),  they 
were  of  an  entirely  different  strain,  being  larger  and  brighter- 
coloured.  The  main  ditterence  of  the  two  strains  consisting  I 
in  the  marking — those  of  Mr.  Salter  being  spotted,  clouded, 
and  striped,  giving  them  sometimes  a  dirty  and  indistinct 
look,  while  those  of  the  Scotch  were  blotched  with  bright 
colours  upon  a  cream,  yellow,  white,  gold,  or  straw  grounds, 
and  were  also  of  a  more  vigorous  habit.  They  will  thrive 
well  in  any  good,  common  garden  soil  not  too  rich,  as  that 
would  cause  the  flowers  to  run  and  blend  their  colours. 
Neither  should  the  stems  be  thinned  off,  as  in  the  case  with 
show  varieties,  as  the  more  flowers  they  bear,  the  better  in 
character  they  appear,  which  latter  qualification  admii’ably 
adapts  them  for  bedding ;  and  as  they  flower  all  the  season, 

I  think  they'  are  fairly  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  front  ranks 
of  our  best  bedding  i)lants.  Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  best 
twelve  varieties;  and,  as  I  have  seen  them  in  flower,  I  can 
vouch  for  their  characters. 

Ariosto  (Salter)  ;  rose  and  lil.ac,  striped  and  ticked  maroon. 

Jiilly  Barlow  ( Downie  and  liaird  j ;  pale  suli)hur,  blotched 
with  blue. 

Bobo  (Douglas)  ;  blue,  shaded  off  to  white  at  the  edge. 

Dandij  JJiiiviont  (Downie  and  Laird)  ;  Itronze  and  gold, 
edged  and  blotched. 

Faiidniigo  (Salter) ;  white,  clouded  with  reddish  purple. 

Gloire  do  Bellevue  (Ghauviere) ;  white  and  blue,  flaked 
and  spotted. 

Jtidi/  (  Downie  and  Laird) ;  white  and  bright  ultramarine  , 
blue,  blotched.  ' 

Leopard  ( — —•) ;  yellow  and  chocolate  blotched. 

Miss  C.  ifaafcrtc  (Douglas) ;  pure  snow  white,  blotched, 
splashed,  and  flaked  with  briglit  colbalt  blue. 

Pantaloon  (Salter) ;  curiously  marked,  reddish  pmqde, 
spotted  and  flaked. 

Pirate  Queen  (Douglas) ;  violet-imrple,  edged  and  blotched 
with  bright  chrome.  I 

Bcine  de  Pomachee  (Ghauviere) ;  violet,  red,  and  white. 

•— Paxsyana. 

QUElirE.S  AND  ANSAYERS. 

GARDENING. 

REMOVING  BEES.  ! 

“  I  Aish  to  femove  an  old  stock  of  Bees  to  another  situa-  i 
fion  in  my  garden.  Will  you,  or  one  of  your  correspondents, 
inform  me  of  the  best  time  for  such  removal? — Henuy 
CorLAKD.’’ 

[Were  you  going  to  remove  your  Bees  two  or  tliree  miles, 
we  would  say.  Do  it  now ;  but  the  removal  of  a  stock  of  Bees 
from  one  part  of  a  garden  to  another  is  always  attended 
with  immense  loss  of  life.  The  Bees,  on  coming  out  after 
their  removal,  will  return  to  their  old  place,  and  perisli  by 
hundreds,  nay',  thousands.  Now,  at  what  time  the  stock  can 
best  spare  such  a  diminution  of  number  is  the  point  to  be 
ascertained:  not  now,  certainly;  peril, aps  the  instant  the 
lirst  swarm  has  left  the  hive.] 


“  Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  the  enclosed  Ferns? 

“  Can  you,  also,  tell  me  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  recipe,  wliich  I  copied  from  a  newspaper  many  years 
ago?  I  did  not  succeed  on  the  seeds  1  tried;  but  they  were 
foreign  ones: — f’lace  the  seeds  in  a  bottle  of  oxalic  acid  till 
tliey  germinate,  which  will  lie  within  twenty  to  forty-eight 
liours ;  then  jplant  them.  Seeds  (proceeded  the  recipe) 
have  been  known  to  grow  by  this  process  though  forty  years 
old. 

“  I  have  lieard  that  Melon-seeds,  and  tliose  of  the  Cucum¬ 
ber,  will  produce  barren  flowers  if  not  four  or  live  years  old. 
Is  it  the  case  with  A^egetable-Marrow  seeds  ?  I  had  two  very 
line  ones  this  year,  17  and  Ibl  lbs.  respectively ;  and  I  want 
to  know  if  the  seed  will  do  to  sow' next  year.  I  have  also 
read  that  kiln-drying  the  seeds  will  take  the  same  effect  as 
if  they  w'ere  old  :  if  so,  liow  hot  should  the  kiln  be  ?  —  J.  B. 
AViij.ix.” 

[Of  the  two  Ferns,  the  s.maller  kind  is  tlie  Asphnium  adi- 
antum-niyrinn ;  and  the  larger  kind,  the 
or  Lustmeu  filix-mas  of  some  botanists. 

In  Lindley’s  “Theory  of  Horticulture”  it  is  stated,  that  a 
M.  Otto,  of  Berlin,  employs  Oxalic  Acid  to  make  old  seeds 
germinate.  The  seeds  are  put  into  a  bottle  filled  with 
Oxalic  Acid,  and  remain  there  till  the  germination  is  ob¬ 
servable,  which  generally  takes  place  in  from  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours,  w'hen  the  see<ls  are  taken  out,  and  sown 
in  the  usual  manner;  of  course,  placed  in  a  suitable  tem¬ 
perature  as  the  seeds  may  retpiire. 

Another  way  is  to  take  a  woollen  cloth,  and  w’et  it  with 
Oxalic  Acid,  on  wdiich  the  seeds  are  placed,  and  folded  up, 
and  put  into  a  suitably  heated  structure.  By  this  method 
seeds  have  been  found  to  vegetate  equally  as  w’ell  as  in  the 
bottle. 

Essential  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  seeds  out  of 
tlie  acid  as  soon  as  vegetation  is  observable.  M.  Otto  found, 
that  by  this  means  seeds  that  were  from  twenty  to  forty 
years  old  grew';  while  the  same  kinds  sown  in  the  usual 
manner  did  not  grow  at  all. 

Melon  and  Cucumber-seeds  will  produce  barren  flowers  if 
not  four  or  five  years  old,  and  fertile  flow  ers  too.  Some  old 
gardeners  have  an  idea  that  old  Cucumber  and  Melon-seeds 
produce  plants  more  fruitful  than  those  produced  from  new 
seeds.  The  most  luxuriant  plant  is  produced  from  the  good, 
sound,  and  plump  new  seed,  which  we  prefer. 

Kiln-drying  seeds  intended  for  sowing  is  a  dangerous  pro¬ 
cess.  It  is  better  to  store  it  in  bags,  in  a  dry,  warm  situa¬ 
tion,  such  as  the  w'all  over  the  kitchen-fire.  Some  gardeners 
carry  Melon  and  Cucumlter-seeds  in  their  waistcoat  pocket 
for  weeks  before  they  sow  it.] 


STRAWBERRIES  IN  APRIL- GROAVING  BEET 
AND  RADISHES. 

“-\s  I  have  a  "nice  lot  of  Keens’  seedling  Strawberries, 
from  the  earliest  runners,  in  pots,  for  forcing,  and  plenty  of 
leaves,  with  a  two-light  deep  pit  to  spare,  when  should  I 
plunge  these  pots  in  the  leaves  to  have  ripe  fruit  through 
April?  as  practised  at  Sion  House,  A' ol.  IV.,  page  125,  of  j 
The  Co'i'TAUE  GaudeneIi.  | 

“  In  Air.  Beaton’s  Reiiort  on  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Show,  A'ol.  XII L,  page  T70,  he  says,  he  would  be  very  parti* 

'  cular  about  Badishes ;  and  there  should  not  be  a  single  fibre  | 
on  them,  except  on  the  very  point,  w'hich  ought  to  be  a  small  ' 
fibre.  And  likewise,  on  Beet  Boot,  Air.  B.  says,  there  is  | 
more  art  in  grow'ing  a  first-rate  Beet  than  in  forcing  a  prize  i 
Cucumber.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  Air.  Beaton  w'ould  give 
me  his  way  of  cultivating  the  Radish  without  a  fibre,  and  ■ 
the  Beet  Root  from  the  seed  to  the  table. — F.  S.,  IJ'ilts." 

[To  have  ripe  Straw'berries  in  April,  the  plants  should  ho  ; 
introduced  into  a  Peach-house  temperature  about  the  second 
week  in  January;  but,  unless  you  are  a  good  gardener,  you 
will  not  have  three  dishes  out  of  your  two-light  pit  if  you 
begin  sooner  than  the  end  of  February. 

Air.  Beaton  has  no  particular  way  of  growing  Beet  and  ' 
Badishes  to  propose  or  tell  about,  else  you  would  have  had 
it  long  ago;  but,  seeing  that  fibrous  is  the  natural  or  wild 
state  of  these  “roots,”  and  to  be  fibreless  is  their  highest  j 
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artificial  pitch,  why  not  insist  on  that  conflition '?  First  of 
all,  leani  from  the  farmers  how  stone  and  Dutch  turnips  can 
he  grown  without  a  fibre,  save  the  point  of  the  rat’s-tail-like 
I'oot  from  the  very  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  bulb;  then 
apply  the  knowledge  to  the  liner  roots ;  and  may  you  have 
success.] 


y.  n  .11—1,  ■■■■■■■ 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 


TREATMENT  OF  1IA13ROT1IAMNUS  FASCICULA- 
TUS,  RASSIFLOllA  CfERClACA,  JASMINUM  NU- 
DIFLORUIR,  ROCK  PLANTS,  AND  TROPfEOLUM 
TRIOMITIE  DE  GANDE. 

“  ‘  X.  Y.  Z.’  has  a  plant  of  IFabrothamnus  ftiscicuhdKs,  jnst 
bought,  about  eighteen  inches  high,  healthy,  but  apparently 
a  little  pot-bound.  What  should  he  do  with  it? 

“Also  Passijlora  Cwndca  and  Jasminum  nndi/lorimi  in  the 
same  state. 

“  Which  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  and  plant  out  Hock 
phinls,  such  as  Saxifrages,  Aubrietias,  Heliantheniums,  and 
all  the  numerous  tribes  of  liorbaceous  plants  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ? 

“jA  plant  of  Tropwoliun  Triomphe  de  Gaiide  bought  in 
October,  has  few  or  no  leaves,  and  looks  anything  but  satis¬ 
factory  :  please  give  the  treatment.” 

\_IInbi-othamiius  fascioilatus.  —  This,  health}',  but  pot- 
bound,  should  be  potted  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
IMai’ch  ;  when  three  or  four  feet  high  it  may  be  planted  out 
against  a  pillar.  M’e  do  not  consider  it  equal  to  elcgans. 

Passijlora  Cariilen  and  Jasminum  nudijlorum  may  also 
be  so  treated.  The  other  should  go  o)it-of-doors  against  a 
wall,  instead  of  shifting  it,  but  it  will  be  as  well  protected 
over  the  winter  in  its  small  state. 

llocTc  plants,  and  herbaceous  plants,  when  to  purchase  and 
plant.  For  the  general  stock,  we  would  prefer  from  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  first  week  in  Ayiril;  itnless  they 
could  be  got  by  the  middle  of  October.  We  would  rather, 
in  general,  prefer  the  spring. 

Tropnsolum  Triomphe  de  Gande  has  few  or  no  leaves. 
Treatment  has  been  given  more  than  once ;  we  presume  it  has 
been  kept  too  cold.  Take  cuttings  in  May  or  June,  strike  in 
a  close  pit,  or  mild  hotbed,  pot  off,  harden,  grow,  and  train 
out-of-doors  until  the  middle  or  end  of  September,  then 
house,  and  give  an  average  of  45”  at  night,  and  55”  to  GO” 
during  the  day,  when  there  is  sun.] 


ACONFIUM  OR  DELTHINIUM  CHEILANTHUM.— 
HENS  BECOMING  BROODY. 

“  Please  to  tell  me  what  the  colour,  height,  and  time  of 
flowering  of  Aconitnm  chelanthijidium.  This  variety  is  not 
named  in  The  Cottage  Gaudeners’  Dictionary. 

“  Is  a  Cochin  hen  likely  to  be  broody  without  having  ever 
laid  an  egg?  My  groom  says  it  is  common,  but  I  cannot 
believe  it. — Annie.” 

[The  species  of  Aconite  (AcouUum)  and  Larkspur  (Del¬ 
phinium)  are  very  difiicult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other, 
and  tlic  limits  of  each  are  so  difficult  to  define,  that  different 
authors  apply  them  ditferently.  Hence  it  is  that  one  species 
is  included  in  a  diffei'ent  genus  in  many  books.  In  The 
Cottage  Gardeners’  Dictionary  we  followed  the  more 
weighty  authorities,  and  your  plant  is  there  called  Delphi¬ 
nium  chcilanthum.  No  proper  authority  ever  wi'ote  it  Chelan- 
thijoliurn.  It  is  a  nice  border  flower,  from  Siberia,  with  a 
deep  blue  flower,  and  in  rich  soil  will  rise  two  feet  or  more; 
but  we  have  seen  it  in  bloom  not  fifteen  inches  high.  The 
height  a  good  deal  depends  on  a  dry  or  wet  summer.  It 
blows  about  iMidsummer,  earlier  or  later,  accoi’diiig  to  tlie 
season.  'The  roots  are  as  poisonous  as  those  of  any  of  the 
group  of  Aconites.  We  never  heard  of  a  hen  becoming 
broody  before  she  had  laid;  and  certainly  such  a  pheno¬ 
menon  never  occurred  within  our  own  experience  ] 


Essex.  Dec.  27tli,  28tli,  and  2ptli,  at  Colchester.  Secs.  Blr.  G.  E 
Attwood,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Warwiek.  Entries  close  December  I5th. 

I  EIants  (Sodtii).  nth  and  15th  January,  at  Farehani.  Sec.  James 
I  James,  Esq.,  Eareham.  Entries  close  December  31st,  1855. 

Liverpool.  I6th,  l/th,  and  18th  of  January.  Sec.  W.  C.  Worrall, 
j  Esq.,  (i.  Lower  Castle  Street.  Entries  close  December  2Uh. 

j  Preston  and  North  Lancashire.  Jan.gthand  ,10th,  at  Preston, 
i  Secs.  Messrs.  Burnett,  Leigh,  and  Hayhurst,  Preston. 

Vale  of  Aylesbury.  January  2nd  and  3rd.  Secs.  J,  D.  Muddiman, 
and  Jas.  Allen.  Entries  close  December  20th. 

N.B. — Secretaries  vtill  oblif'c  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists- 


We  again  treat  of  tho  great  Rirmirighain  Exhibition  ; 

I  because,  on  reflection,  we  find  ihcre  arc  things  tliat 
escaped  us  in  the  hurry  of  our  last  week's  report,  and 
because  many  topics  of  interest  arc  connected  witli  tlie 
conclusion,  which  was  hardly  arrived  wlien  last  we 
'  went  to  press.  Our  remarks  will,  of  necessity,  be  dis- 
;  cursive,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  speak  of  all  tliat 
may  interest  tho  general  reader,  or  be  of  use  to  the 
amateur  or  exhibitor. 

We  will  begin  by  congratulating  the  poultry  world  on 
the  accession  of  numbers  of  the  aristocracy  and  higher 
classes  to  the  ranks  of  those  who  compete,  and  we  do 
so,  because,  if  experiments  are  to  be  made  by  which  tlie 
less  favoured  by  fortune  are  to  benefit,  they  must  be 
i  made  by  tbose  who  have  the  means  and  time  to  devote 
I  to  them.  It  has  been  so  in  cattle,  in  agriculture  and 
flowers,  and  it  will  be  so  in  poultry.  The  attendance  of 
the  upper  classes  during  the  show,  and  the  interest  they 
took  in  it,  were  liighly  gratifying.  Dorlciiigs  seemed 
their  favourites,  as  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor  took  the 
second  prize  for  adults,  and  the  Countess  of  Clicstcrficld 
tho  first  for  single  Cocks. 

How  many  times  Ave  have  written  and  printed  tliat 
fowls  sent  to  exhibitions  with  visible  marks  will  be  dis- 
([ualified,  and  yet  there  were  numerous  instances.  It 
gives  much  pain  to  the  judges,  and  often  loses  a  jirize 
for  the  owners.  We  cannot  too  strongly  urge,  that  how- 
I  ever  desirable  it  may  be  so  to  distinguish  them  in  the 
yard  as  to  prevent  their  getting  the  mark  oft',  yet  it  should 
I  be  removed  by  the  owner  before  they  are  packed  up. 

I  Tliere  was  an  excellent  show  of  Cottagers  Poultry, — 

^  far  the  best  we  have  ever  seen,  —  and  birds  of  every 
breed  were  there.  Good  Dorkings,  Spanish,  Cochins, 
Hambiirghs  of  all  sorts,  and  Game.  Many  of  them 
would  have  stood  well  in  general  competition.  We  rejoice 
at  this  ;  and  nothing  would  give  us  more  pleasure  than 
to  see  the  first  prizes  scattered,  gladdening  alike  the 
hearts  of  the  noble  and  the  poor.  IMany  a  good  Cot- 
I  tager’s  Christmas  dinner  will  be  the  result  both  of  the 
1  prizes  and  tfie  sale  of  the  pens. 

■  And  this  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  sales.  'The  amount 
realized  for  poultry  sold  was  TLltfiO.  Now,  if  it  be 
'  taken  into  consideration  that  there  is  a  great  reduction 
I  in  the  price  of  nearly  every  breed,  as  compared  with 
former  years,  if  we  except  the  Dorkings,  it  will  bo  seen 
i  that  the  number  of  birds  sold  must  be  very  great.  It 
was  a  good  idea  to  allow  the  pens  to  be  divided, because 
it  suits  both  seller  and  buyer.  Many  will  gladly  pur¬ 
chase  one  bird  at  a  good  price,  who  would  not  like  to 
buy  four;  and  many  an  exliibitor  can  spare  either  cock 
or  ben,  who  cannot  part  from  them  all.  It  is  in  these 
things  the  Birmingham  Council  become  the  oracle  of  the 
jioultry  world.  Tliey  are  firmly  seated,  and  their  posi¬ 
tion  enables  them  to  try  experiments  which  less  im¬ 
portant  societies  may  copy,  but  dare  not  originate  ;  and 
this  is  another  of  their  claims  on  the  mass  of  amateurs. 
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It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  judges,  after  spending  j 
eleven  mortal  hours  by  themselves  in  the  vast  building, 
and  scanning  every  class,  pen  and  bird,  as  closely  as 
knowledge  and  experience  will  enable  them,  are  well 
qualified  to  speak  of  the  exhibition  as  a  whole.  Let 
them  do  so  for  themselves. 

“The  Judges  of  the  Poultry  Department  have  ab¬ 
stained  from  any  commendatory  notice  of  the  different 
classes,  until  the  conclusion  of  their  work.  ! 

“  They  now  deem  it  their  duty  to  record,  that  with  the  j 
exception  of  the  Black  Cochins,  they  have  never  seen  the  j 
Show  equalled.’’ 

But  there  may  be  some  who  would  like  to  know  more 
about  weights  in  those  classes  where  that  quality  is 
most  essential.  We  will  begin  with 

Oeese. — And  here  lot  us  mark  a  curious  fact.  Four 
years’  since,  the  White  Geese  carried  all  before  them  for 
a  time,  especially  those  of  the  Rev.  John  Robinson, 
'.rhese  were  eclipsed  by  brown  birds,  belonging  to  IVIrs. 

;  Towneley  Parker.  Mr.  Breavington  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  white,  and  then  gave  jjlace  to  IMessrs.  Davies  and 
\  Edwards,  and  'Mrs.  H.  Fookes,  who  have  everywhere 
!  showed  grey  and  mottled  birds  of  greater  weight  than 
i  the  white. 

[  lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

First  Prize  Pen  of  White  Gander  21^  Geese  20  19^- 

j  Second  ditto  ditto  18’^  Ditto  1(! 

!  Third  ditto  ditto  10  Ditto  14  15 

I  First  Prize  Pen  of  Grey  Gander  25  Geese  24T  24 
Second  ditto  ditto  23  Ditto  20  10 

,  Third  ditto  ditto  22  Ditto  20  18 

j  Aylesbury  Ducks  were  not  so  heavy  as  at  Dorchester, 
the  first  prize  pen  weighed  204tbs.,  the  second  20lbs., 
and  the  third  28jlhs.  '^fhe  average  of  the  commended 
pens  was  above  251bs.,  giving  G;^lbs.  for  each  duck.  A 
I  few  years  since  4flbs.  was  considered  a  large  one,  and 
!  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  this  increase  in  weight  is  en¬ 
tirely  caused  by  shows  having  directed  attention  to  the 
'  subject. 

In  adult  Turkeys  the  three  birds  in  the  first  prize  pen 
weighed  5541bs.,  second  52Mbs.,  third  51  lbs. 

We  have  been  accustomed,  for  some  years,  to  witness 
the  interest  taken  in  poultry  ;  but  we  were  not  prepared 
for  such  an  attendance  as  was  seen  at  Bingley  Hall  in 
the  show  week.  Let  numbers  speak. 

The  recorded  entrances  exceeded  35,000  people,  and 
the  money  taken  at  the  doors  amounted  to  T  1,592. 
Seventy  bags  of  food  were  consumed  by  the  poultry,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  bread,  &c. 

As  usual,  every  member  of  the  Committee  was  at  his 
post,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  ensure  satisfaction 
!  to  all. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

From  various  sources  we  have  received  the  following 
'  notes,  relative  to  this  recent  great  Exhibition. 

I  It  appears  that  the  judges  were  divided  into  two  par- 

■  ties,  and  to  each  party  were  submitted  different  classes 
'  of  fowls,  as  follows  ; — 

I  H  iMBURGU,  POLISH,  GAME  {including  Classes  for  single  Code)  •, 

\  MALAY,  Class  Forty-three;  and  COTTAGERS’  POULTRY:— 

I  The  Reverend  WILLIAM  WRIOTHESLEY  WINGFIELD,  Gulval 

■  Vicarage,  Penzance. 

HENRY  HINXMAN,  Esq.,  Durnford  House,  Salisbury. 

Mr.  THOMAS  CHALLONER,  Burnt  Leys,  Whitwell,  near  Worltsop, 
Notts. 

DORKING,  SPANISH,  COCHIN-CHINA,  BRAHMA  POOTRA  {in¬ 
cluding  Classes  for  Single  Cocks);  B.iNTAMS,  GFIESE,  DUCKS, 
and  TURKEYS-,— 

The  Reverend  ROBERT  PULLEINE,  the  Rectory,  Kirby  Wiske, 
near  Thirsk. 

GEORGE  JAMES  ANDREWS,  Esq.,  Dorchester. 

Mr.  JOHN  BAILY,  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  London. 

It  would  be  better,  we  think,  to  divide  the  judges  into 
j  three  parties.  Let  each  party  have  one-third  of  the 


classes  submitted  to  them;  and  when  they  had  selected 
all  the  pens  which  they  considered  worthy  of  ]U’izes,  or 
commendations,  then  for  the  whole  of  the  six  judges 
to  sit  in  judgment,  as  to  how  the  prizes  and  commenda 
tions  should  be  appropriated  to  the  pens  selected  in 
each  class. 

The  Game  classes,  we  noticed  last  week,  as  being  very 
superior.  “All  varieties,”  says  the  MUllaml  Herald, 
“  were  especially  good,  but  the  old  fault  seems  still  per¬ 
sisted  in  by  thoughtless  exhibitors,  to  their  own  inevi¬ 
table  loss  and  discomfiture,  and  causing  endless  increase 
of  toil  and  exertion  to  tlie  Committee  of  Management. 
\Ve  allude  to  the  extreme  folly  of  placing  fowls  unknown 
to  each  other,  or  only  partially  acquainted,  in  the  same 
pen.  At  the  outset,  they  appear,  it  is  readily  admitted, 
perfectly  at  home  with  each  other;  but  the  slightest  ten¬ 
dency  around  them  to  quarrel  instantly  induces  the 
most  fearful  and  totally  unmanageable  pugnacity  among 
those  thus  only  recently  acquainted  ;  and  injury  whicli 
cannot  he  made  good  by  the  most  anxious  and  extended 
after  care  takes  place  in  the  interval  of  only  a  few  se 
conds.  Strange  to  say,  the  hens  are  decidedly  the  most 
impulsive  and  expeditious  in  this  “  scalping  ”  process  ; 
and  we  especially  noticed  a  valuable  hen  that  was  ac¬ 
tually  torn  from  the  body  to  the  very  top  of  the  head, 
from  a  single  blow  by  one  of  her  infuriated  female  as¬ 
sociates,  although  parties  were  in  the  very  act  of  taking 
her  aw'ay.  To  be  safe  from  such  certain  contingencies, 
all  fowls  should  have  been  accustomed  to  each  other,  at 
the  least,  for  the  space  of  one  month  prior  to  exhibition. 

On  entering  the  Exhibition,  the  remarkable  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  comfort  which  pervaded  the  whole  of  the 
Poultry  was  the  universal  theme  of  congratulation,  and 
'  proved  what  the  untiring  determination  of  Mr.  Edward 
Hewitt  could  effect.  Early  and  late  at  his  post,  he  en¬ 
forced  the  strictest  attention  to  their  duties  of  all  placed 
under  his  authority ;  and  the  result  proved  that,  though 
I  decidedly  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collec¬ 
tions  that  have  yet  been  placed  under  the  public  eye, 

1  everything  was  carried  out  with  a  care  and  rectitude  that 
we  but  rarely  witness,  even  at  the  most  limited  of  our 
j  Poultry  Exhibitions.” 

I  The  nine  Silver  Prize  Cups  were  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Mapplebeck  and  Lowe,  of  the  Bull-ring,  Bir¬ 
mingham.  'J’he  general  form  of  each  cup  is  Grecian, 

!  the  base  surrounded  by  a  fillet  of  the  acanthus  leaf, 
and  the  echinus,  the  stem  being  relieved  by  a  boldly- 
moulded  boss,  enriched  by  the  bead  ornament.  The 
latter  is  repeated  on  the  edge  of  the  cover,  which  is  snr- 
I  mounted  by  a  tasteful  floral  group  in  frosted  silver.  On 
;  one  side  of  the  cup  is  a  panel,  containing  a  group  of 
\  poultry,  with  a  background  of  farm-buildings,  in  basso 
relievo,  encircled  by  a  wreath  composed  of  ears  of  barley, 
which  also  forms  the  border  of  the  space  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side,  appropriated  to  the  customary  inscription  re¬ 
cording  the  name  of  the  successful  exhibitor,  together 
with  tlie  class  in  which  the  honourable  distinction  at 
the  bestowal  of  the  judges  has  been  gained.  Mr.  Ottley, 
the  medallist  of  the  Exhibition,  offered  a  gold  medal  of 
the  value  of  ten  guineas,  as  an  extra  prize  for  the  best 
pen  of  Polish  fowl  of  any  colour.  The  figures  of  the  birds 
introduced  upon  the  obverse  are,  of  course,  those  of  the 
breeds  for  which  the  premium  is  offered.  The  reverse 
contains  a  figure  of  Justice  holding  a  sword  and  balance, 
together  with  a  circular  shield,  on  which  her  decision 
was  recorded.  Mr.  Ottley  likewise  produced  a  silver 
medal,  of  the  large  dimensions  of  2;}  inches  diameter,  to 
he  taken  by  such  of  the  gainers  of  first  prizes  as  may 
prefer  it  to  the  ,£3  money  premium,  which  it  equals  in 
value.  The  subject  of  the  obverse  is  a  group  of  jmultry, 
consisting  of  Cochin,  Dorking,  Spanish,  Hamburgh, 
Polish,  and  Game  fowl;  the  reverse  bearing  a  wreath  of 
ears  of  wheat  and  barley  intertwined. 
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room  was  a  very  good  one  for  the  purpose,  there  being 
plenty  of  sioace  and  liglit.  Tlie  entries,  which  were  mncli 
more  numerous  than  at  tlie  last  Show,  numbered  about  S-'K) 
pens;  amongst  wliich  were  some  very  tine  and  well-bred 
birds. 

The  Grey  T)orki>if/s  were  a  splendid  class,  there  bein 
scarcely  an  indilferent  fowl  amongst  the  whole  lot.  Th 
White  Dorkiiiys  were  not  first  rate.  The  C'oc/i/m  classes 
were  well  filled,  and  not  a  few  of  the  pens  were  first  class. 
Mr.  Taylor’s  first  jirize  pen  was  remarkably  fine.  The  other 
Cochin  classes  contained  nothing  worthy  of  comment.  The 
Spanish,  were  truly  a  wretched  lot,  the  worst  class  in  the 
whole  Show.  Among  the  Game,  the  Black-breasted  Beds 
numbered  the  most,  as  well  as  the  best  pens.  The  first- 
prize  2)en  of  Mr.  Turner’s  would  have  done  their  owner 
credit  at  any  Show,  as  they  were  shown  in  beautiful  con¬ 
dition  and  feathei’.  In  the  Golden  and  Silver  Poland  class, 
both  prizes  were  taken  by  Mr.  Boothby,  with  some  very 
beautiful  and  well-bred  Silver  birds.  In  the  class  for  any 
other  variety  of  Poland  fowl,  Mr.  Barnard  took  first  with  a 
good  jien  of  White -C rested 'Qla.ck^-,  and  the  second,  by  ]\Ir. 
Boothby,  with  a  very  handsome  pen  of  Puff  Polands.  The 
Pencilled  Hamhvryhs  were  good,  but  the  Spanyled  were  in¬ 
ferior.  The  first  prize  in  the  class  for  any  other  distinct 
hreed  went  to  a  good  pen  of  dark  blue  Andalusians,  and  the 
second  to  some  Malays.  In  the  Bantam  cLasses  were  some 
nice  birds,  but  nothing  uncommon.  Among  the  Cross  hrerds, 
the  first-prize  i)en  would  have  passed  at  any  Show  for  good 


CIRENCESTER  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Your  corres^iondent  \\  ho  furnished  you  with  the  report  of 
the  Cirencester  1‘oultry  Show  (page  IDD),  has  made  an 
error  in  the  list  of  quizes  in  the  adult  class  of  Dorkings  ;  no 
such  name  as  “  Moons,"  is  there  mentioned,  and  the  third 
l)rize  went  to  birds  belonging  to  me. 

There  is  a  second  mis-statement  in  the  rexiort,  viz.,  that 
no  prize  lists  were  published  by  the  managers  of  the  show.  i 
This  is  certainly  wrong,  because  the  Honorary  Secretary 
forwarded  me  a  prize  list  the  day  after  the  show,  and  I 
believe  other  exhibitors  were  similarly  favoured. 

But  amid  all  the  panegyric,  your  reporter  might  surely 
have  found  room  for  a  word  in  praise  of  the  courtesy  and 
urbanity  of  Mr.  Trinder,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  whom  I 
have  heard  spoken  of  both  by  exhibitors  and  officials  con¬ 
nected  with  the  show  in  the  very  highest  terms. — Bred.  A. 

Philbrkik. 

[We  are  sure  that  our  reporter  Avill  regret  the  errors  and 
omissions  specified.  Our  best  amends  will  be  to  luiblish 
the  entire  list  of  Mr.  Baily’s  awards,  which  were  as  follows  : — 

PoRKiNGs. — Birds  hutched  befure  1855.  —  First,  A.  II.  Eejbourn 
Popham,  Esq.,  Parley  Park.  Second,  Mr.  Georjre  McCann,  Malvern. 

Third,  F.  A.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  Colchester.  Highly  Commended. —  Rev. 

E.  Read  Davies,  Ainsworth.  Mr.s.  Griinwood,  Stanton  House.  Coni- 
mcniled. — Mr.  Thomas  Lyne,  Malmesbury.  Birds  hutched  in  1855. — 

First,  W.  Belcher,  Esq.,  Abingdon.  Second,  .1.  R.  Rodhard,  Esq., 

Aldwick  Court.  Third,  Hon.  Mrs.  Howard,  Slilhoiirnc.  Highly  Com-- 
mended. — Rev.  H.  G.  Baily,  Swindon.  Mr.  \V.  Bartham,  Henley-in- 
Arden  (two  pens).  Miss  Slilward,  Bath.  Mrs.  Pettat,  Ashe  Rectory.  , 

A.  H.  Leybourn  Popham,  Esq.,  Parley  Park.  Commended. — Lord  De  j  Brahma  Pootras.  Tliey  had  yellow  and  wcll  fcathercd  legs. 
Mauley,  Down  Ampney  House.  Mr.  W.  Hewer,  Sevenh.ampton.  Blr.  |  The  <7ee.se  and  Turkeys  were  not  parlicnlarlv  good,  hut  the 
Ihomas  Hooper,  Staunton.  Miss  Millward,  Bath.  '  „  i  •  n  a  i  i  * 

,  '  ’  .  .  I  Dae/.-, s  were  very  good,  especial] V  the  Ayleshurys. 

Spanish. — Birds  hutched  before  1855. — First,  Mr.  Daniel  Parsley,  t  „ 

Bristol.  Second,  R.  P.  Davies,  Esq.,  Thornburv  Park,  'i'hird,  James  '  ,  Coi.ooREn  Dorkings.  First,  P.  \V.  B.arnard,  Esq.,  of  Bighy. 
Jenner,  Esq.,  Lewes.  Birds  batched  in  185a.— yirat,  J.  R.  Rodhard,  !  Second,  Sir  J.  Nelthorpe,  R.art.,  of  Sc.'iwhy.  C/zieAews.— First,  P.  VV. 
Esq.,  Aldwick  Court.  Second,  W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  Cowes,  Isle  of  !  Esq.,  of  Rigby.  Second,  Mr.  .1.  H.  Brett,  of  Market  Rusen, 

Wight.  Third,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Stow,  Bredon.  a,.  v-: - r  - 

Cochin-China. — Birds  hatched  hefure  1355. — First,  Mrs.  B.  J.  Ford, 

Ide,  E.veter.  Second,  Miss  Cripps,  Preston.  Third,  Rev.  E.  A.  Daubeny, 

Flastington.  Birds  hatched  in  1855. — First,  Mr.  W.  Joshua,  Perrot’s 
Brook.  Second,  J.  R.  Rodhard,  Esq.,  Aldwick  Court.  Third,  Mr. 

Thomas  Hiiicks,  Wolverhamploii.  Cummeuded. — Miss  Cripps,  Preston. 

Brahma  Pootra.  —  First,  Mr.  Arthur  Snow,  Cirencester.  Second, 

R.  H.  Rush,  Esq.,  Clifton.  Third,  W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  Cowes,  Isle  of 
Wight. 

Malay. — First,  Mr.  James  Leighton,  Cheltenham.  Second,  Mr. 

Thomas  Lyne,  Malmesbury.  Third,  Mrs.  John  Worsey,  Leamington. 

Highly  Commended. — Mr.  J.  G.  Attwatcr,  Hailing  Wood  Farm.  Com¬ 
mended.— Mr.  W.  Tort,  Tenbury. 

Game  Fowl. — Birds  hatched  before  1855. — Fir.st,  N.  N.  Dyer,  Esq., 

Bredon.  Second,  N.  N.  Dyer,  Esq.,  Bredon.  'J’liird,  Mrs.  Taylor, 

Strensliam  Court.  Highly  Commended.  —  Jlr.  Win.  Dawson,  Rir- 
mingham.  .1.  R.  Rodbard,  Esq.,  Aldwick  Court.  Commended.  —  Mr. 

W.  G.  Bennett,  North  Cerney.  Birds  hatched  in  1855. — F’irst,  N.  N. 

Dyer,  Esq.,  Bredon.  Second,  N.  N.  Dyer,  Esq.,  Bredon.  Third,  Mr. 

W.  Dawson,  Selby  Oak,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended. — 'J'.  W. 

Pearse,  Esq.,  Bedford.  J.  R.  Rodhard,  Esq.,  Aldwick  Court.  Com¬ 
mended. — Mr.  George  Lane,  Cirencester. 

Hamburgh. — First,  Mr.  Henry  Thompson,  Windsor.  Second,  Mrs. 

Worsey,  Leamington.  Commended. — Mrs.  Pettat,  Ashe  Rectory. 

Poland. — First,  Miss  M.  Bury,  Bellbroughton.  Second,  Miss  M. 

Bury,  Bellbroughton. 

Any  other  distinct  breed. — First,  Mrs.  Barwick  Baker,  Hard¬ 
wick  Court.  First,  Clias.  Ballance,  Esq.,  Taunton.  First,  Mrs.  Grim- 
wood,  Staunton  House. 

Bantams. — First,  Mr.  Thos.  Portch,  jun.,  Bristol.  Second,  Thomas 
.las.  Cottle,  Esq.,  Cheltenham.  Third,  F.  G.  Dutton,  Esq.,  Lydiard. 

Highly  Commended.  —  Thomas  J.  Cottle,  Esq.,  Cheltenliam.  Mr. 

Thomas  Portch,  jun.,  Bristol.  Commended.— J.  H.  D.  Daily,  Esq., 

Eton.  Mrs.  Taylor,  Strensham  Court.  I 


Turkeys. — First,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Esq.,  Aldwick  Court.  Second, 
A.  Kingseote  Cornwall,  Esq.,  Ashcroft. 

Geese. — First,  R.  P.  Davies,  Esq.,  Thornbury  Park.  Second,  Mr. 
William  Hewer,  Sevenhampton. 

Ducks  (White  Avlesbury). — First,  Rev.  G.  H.  Richards,  Soinerford. 
Second,  Mrs.  Blandford,  tjpton.  Highly  Commended. — W.  Belcher, 
Esq.,  Abingdon.  Mrs.  B.  J.  Ford,  Ide,  Fixeter,  J.  W.  Pearse,  Esq., 
Bedford.  Mrs.  L.  C.  Stow,  Bredon. 

Any  OTHER  variety.  —  First,  Mr.  J.  W.  Squire,  Barton  Mill, 
Sulfolk.  Second,  W  .  Saunders,  Esq.,  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight. 

DllIGG  AND  LINDSEY  POULTllY  SOCIETY’S 

SHOW. 

{Communicated.) 

'ring  Society  held  their  Seooud  Annual  Exhibition  in  the 
Corn  Excliaiige,  Drigg,  on  Wodnesday,  November  28th.  Tho 


Judge’s  prize  to  Mr.  .los.  King,  of  Redbourne. 

White  Dorkings  (Chickens).— First.  Mr.  J.  Campbell,  of  Red- 
bourne.  Second,  The  Rev.  J.  T.  Hales  Tooke,  of  Scawhy. 

Cochin  (Bulf  or  Cinnamon).— First,  Mr.  F.  Nicholson,  of  Wootton. 
Second,  Mr.  C.  Nicholson,  of  Staniwells.  Chicbens. — First,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Taylor,  Newland.  near  Hull.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Turner,  Ulceby.  Judge’s 
prize  to  Mr.  C.  Nicholson,  Staniwells. 

Cociiin-Ciiina  (Any  other  variety). — First,  Mr.  B.  L.  Wells,  New- 
land.  Chickens,  variety.— First,  Mr.  Win.  Stones,  Hull.  Second,  Mr. 
B.  L.  Wells,  Newland.  Highly  Commended.— Mr,  D.  B.  Turner,  Hull. 

Spanish.— First,  Mr.  Nevil  Glew,  Moortown.  Second,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Taylor,  Newland.  Chickens.— f  irst,  Mr.  H.  H.  Taylor. 

Game  (Black-breasted  and  other  breeds).- First,  Mr.  J.  Turner, 
Ulceby.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Wright,  North  Wheatley,  near  Retford’. 
Judge’s  prize,  Mr.  J.  Turner,  Ulceby. 

Game  (Any  other  variety).— First,  Mr.  F.  Wright,  North  Wheatley. 
Second,  Mr.  W.  Nicholson,  Brigg.  Commended.— Mr.  Wm.  Hill,  Brigg. 

Poland  (Gold  or  Silver).— First  and  Second,  Mr.  G.  W.  Boothby 
Louth. 

Poland  (Any  other  v.iriety).— First,  E,  il.  Barnard,  Esq.,  Bighy. 
Second,  Mr.  G.  W.  Boothby,  Louth. 

Hamburgh  (Gold  or  Silver-pencilled).  — First  and  Second,  P.  W. 
Barnard,  Esq.,  Bighy.  Judge’s  jirize  to  Clias.  Smith,  Esq.,  Caistor. 

Hamburgh  (Gold  or  Silver-spangled).— First,  P.  W.  Barnard,  Esq.’ 
Bigby.  Second,  Mr.  P.  Buruiston,  Brigg. 

Any  distinct  breed  not  previously  classified. — First,  Mr. 
G.  W,  Boothby,  Louth.  (For  Blue  Andalusians.)  Second,  Mr.  'T. 
Kirby,  Barnctby.  (Malays.) 

'^'ong,  Beckinghani.  Second, 

Mr.  I.  Marris,  Ulceby. 

I  „  Silver).-First,  S.  Slater,  Esq.,  North  Carlton. 

I  Second,  Mr.  G.  W.  Boothby,  Louth, 

I  Bantams  (Any  other  variety).— First,  Miss  Corbett,  Elsham  Hall. 

I  Second,  Mr.  Geo.  Brice,  Barton.  . 

Dorking  Cock.— First,  Mr.  J.  H.  Brett,  Market  Rasen. 

CocK.-First,Mr.W.Owston,  Brigg.  Commended.  • 
— Mr.  W.  Nicholson,  Brigg.  , 

Game  Cock.  First,  J.  B.  Slater,  Esq.,  Cammeringham.  j 

Cock  or  any  breed.— First,  Mr.  G.  W.  Boothby,  Louth.  ' 

Best  Hen. — First,  .Sir  Chas.  Anderson,  Bart.,  Lea  Hall. 

Geese. — First,  .1.  B.  .Slater,  Esq.,  Cammeringham.  Second,  Mr. 
Chas,  Nicholson,  Staniwells. 

Duckr  (White  Aylesbury).— First,  P.  W.  Barnard,  Esq.,  Bighy.  i 
Second,  The  Rev.  C.  Hudson,  Saundby,  ne.ar  Gainsboro’.  Highly  Com. 
mended.— The  Rev.  C.  Hudson,  Saundby,  near  Gainsboro’,  Com¬ 
mended. — Mr.  J,  Turner,  Ulceby. 

Ducks  (Rouen). — First,  Mr.  Thos.  Marris,  Ulceby  Cha.se.  Second 
Mr.  F.  Nicholson,  Wootton.  Commended.— Mr.  R.  lilundey,  Wrawby! 
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Ducks  (Any  other  variety). — First,  Mr.  J.  P.  Waite,  Limber.  Second, 
Mr.  C.  Nicholson,  Staniwells. 

Tuekeys. — First  and  Second,  S.  Slater,  Esq.,  North  Carlton. 

Extra  Stock. — .ludpe’s  prize  to  Miss  M.  E.  Tong,  Beekingham,  for 
six  Brahma  Pootra  chickens  ;  ditto  to  Mr.  W.  Oxvston,  for  Game  cock 
and  two  hens  :  ditto  to  W.  Torr,  Esq.,  of  Aylesbury,  for  lloucn  ducks ; 
ditto  to  Mr.  W.  Hall,  of  Brigg,  for  three  Cochin-China  pullets.  Jas. 
Smith,  of  Brigg,  for  four  Game  pullets,  was  highly  commended. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

Exhibition  held  at  Southwell,  the  19th  and  20th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1855, 

Spanish. — Exceeding  one  year  old. — 3.  First.  Mr.  .T.  Dixon,  Cotgrave, 
Notts.  4.  Second,  J.  Wright,  Esq.,  Holland  Hall,  Ashbourne,  Derby¬ 
shire.  Commended. — 6.  Lord  A.  E.  Hill,  M.P.,  Norwood  Park,  South- 
well.  Chickens  tif  ISba. — 16.  First,  Mr.  S.  Sneap,  South  Collingham, 
Notts.  13.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Dixon,  Cotgrave,  Notts.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended. — 20.  Mr.  T.  B.  Stead,  Leeds. 

Dorking. — 26.  First,  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  The  Grove,  Cropwell  Butler, 
Notts.  24.  Second,  llev.  G.  Hustler,  Appleton,  Tadcastcr,  Yorkshire. 
Highly  Commended. — 29.  .1.  Hitchman,  Esq.,  Mickleover,  Derby.  30. 
Mr.  Camm,  Farnsbeld,  Notts.  Commended.- — 23.  Mr.  James  Drevvry, 
Newton  Mount,  Burton  on  Trent.  33.  H.  Bromley,  Esq.,  Stoke  Hall, 
Notts.  34.  Mrs.  Sherwin,  Bramcote  Hills,  Notts.  (Jhickens  of  1855. — 
.50.  First,  H.  Smith,  Estp,  The  Grove,  Cropwell  Butler,  Notts.  46. 
Second,  Mr.  A.  W.  Warrand,  Westhorpe,  Southwell.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended. — 42.  Mrs.  Parkinson,  Kuapthorpe,  Notts.  49.  Mr.  11.  Hawks- 
ley,  jun.,  Southwell.  51.  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  The  Grove,  Cropwell  Butler, 
Notts.  52.  Rev.  G.  Hustler,  Appleton,  Tadcaster,  Y'orkshire.  Com¬ 
mended. — 47.  Mr.  A.  W.  Warrand,  Westhorpe,  Southwell.  54.  Mr. 
James  Drewry,  Newton  Mount,  Burton-on-Trent.  (A  most  excellent 
class.) 

CociiiN-CiiiN.A  (Cinnamon  and  Buff). — Exceeding  one  year  old. — 
61.  First,  Mr.  Dawson,  Hopton-Mirtield,  Yorkshire.  60.  Second,  Mr. 
J.  Towmrow,  Southwell.  Chickens  of  1855. — 64.  First,  Mr.  Staley, 
North  Collingham,  Notts.  63.  Second,  Mr.  E.  Turton,  South  Colling- 
ham,  Notts. 

CocniN-CiiiNA  (Brown  or  Partridge-feathered). — Exceeding  one  year 
old. — 77.  First,  Mr.  R.  Swift,  Southwell.  76.  Second,  Mr.  Bradwell, 
Southwell.  Highly  Commended. — 73.  Mr.  G.  Kirkland,  Southwell. 
Commended. — 74.  Jfr.  T.  Bridges,  Croydon,  Surrey.  Chickens  0/1855. 
— 81  First,  Mr.  T.  B.  Stead,  Leeds.  80.  Second,  Mr.  E.  Hill,  South- 
well.  Commended. — ‘}8.  Mr.  T.  Bridges,  Croydon,  Surrey. 

Cochin-China  (White). — 82.  First,  Mr.  R.  Chase,  Birmingham.  83. 
Second,  Mr.  Dawson,  Hopton-MirHeld,  Yorkshire.  Chickens  of  1855. 
— 90.  First,  Mr.  Staley,  North  Collingham,  Notts.  88.  Second,  Mr.  V. 
Wilkinson,  Southwell.  Highly  Commended. — 87-  Mr.  V.  Wilkinson, 
Southwell.  Commended.— sg.  Mr.  Sneap,  South  Collingham,  Notts. 

Cochin-China  fBlack). — 92.  Prize,  Mrs.  Daft,  Halloughton,  South- 
well.  Chickens  of  1855.-94.  Prize,  Mr.  Camm,  Farnstield,  Notts. 

Bkaii.ma  Pootra. — No  competition. 

Game  Fo’.vl  (Blaclc-bre.asted  and  other  Reds).  —  Exceeding  one  year 
old. — 100.  First,  Mr.  \V.  Mellows,  Carburton,  Ollerton,  Notts.  I06. 
Second,  Mr.  A.  Cottam,  Southwell.  (Brown  Red.)  Highly  Commended. 
— 101.  Mr.  R.  R.  Hawkslcy,  Southwell.  (Brown  Red.)  Commended. — 
99.  Mr.  Doncaster,  IMaplebeek,  Notts.  105.  Mr.  A.  Cottam,  Southwell. 
Chickens  of  1855. — 114.  First,  Mr.  Doncaster,  Maplebcck,  Notts.  125. 
Seconil,  Mr.  R.  Swift,  Southwell.  Highly  Commended  —  108.  Mr. 
W.  Mellows,  Carburton,  Ollerton,  Notts.  110.  Mr.  H.  Marshall,  Clot- 
grave,  Notts.  111.  Mr.  H.  Marshall,  Cotgrave,  Notts. 

Game  Fow'l. — Any  other  variety.  — 129.  First,  Rev.  T.  Hassall,  Shel- 
ford  Manor,  Notts.  (Blue  Game.)  127.  Second,  Mr.  M.  Ridgway, 
Dewsbury,  Yorkshire.  Commended.  —  131.  Mr.  Camm,  Farnsbcld, 
Notts.  (White.)  132.  Mr.  Parr,  Farnslield,  Notts.  (Pile.)  Chickens 
of  1855. — 145.  First,  J.  Wright,  Fls(|.,  Hulland  Hall,  Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire.  (Dnekwing  CJrey.)  139.  Second,  Mr.  Doncaster,  Maple- 
beck,  Notts.  Highly  Commended. — 136.  Mr.  Camm,  Farnsdeld,  Notts. 
137.  Mr.  Camm,  Farns6eld,  Notts.  Commended. — 142.  Mr.  Parr, 
Farnsficld.  148.  J.  Hitchman,  Esq.,  Mickelovcr,  Derby.  (Uuckwing.) 
(All  the  Game  classes  very  meritorious.) 

CJoLnEN-sPANGLED  HAMBURGH  — Exceeding  one  year  old.  —  149. 
Prize,  Mrs.  Howitt,  Farnshcld,  Notts.  Chickens  of  1855.—  152.  Prize, 
JIrs.  Cheadle,  Dunham-on-Trent,  Notts. 

Silver. SPANGLED  Hamburgh. — Exceeding  one  year  old.  —  Prize 
withheld.  Chickens  of  1855. — 160.  Prize,  Mr.  W.  H.  Malpas,  Not¬ 
tingham.  Commended. — 158.  Sirs.  Cheadle,  Dunham-on-Trent,  Notts. 

Golden-pencilled  Hamburgh. — Exceeding  one  year  old. — 161. 
Prize,  Mr.  G.  Daft,  Halloughton,  Southwell.  Chickens  of  155.  —  I66. 
Prize,  E.  V.  P.  Burnell,  Esq.,  Winkhourne  Hall,  Southwell. 

Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh. — E.xceeding  one  year  old. — 170. 
Prize,  Mr.  J.  Faulkner,  Brethy  Farm,  Burton-on-Trent.  Chickens  of 
1855.  — 183.  Prize,  Mr.  T.  Marshall,  Cotgrave,  Notts.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended. — 180.  Mr.  H.  Marshall,  Cotgrave,  Notts.  Commended. — 179. 
H.  D.  Baylcy,  Esq.,  Ickwell  House,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 

Poland  Fowl  (Best  any  colour). — Exceeding  one  ye.ir  old. — 188. 
Prize,  Tilr.  SI.  Ridgway,  Dcu'shury,  Yorkshire.  Highly  Commended. — 
189.  Mr,  J.  W.  George,  Beeston  Padge,  Notts.  (Golden, 1  Chickens  of 
1855. — 192.  Prize,  Mr.  Staley,  North  Collingham,  Notts.  (Silver.) 
Comraonded.— 195'  I'D'.  M-  Ridgway,  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire,  (Silver,) 


Hybrids  or  Cross-bred. — Exceeding  one  year  old, — 197.  Prize, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Bradwell,  Southwell.  (Second  cross  from  the  Cochin  ami 
Game.)  Chickens  of  1955. — 202.  Prize,  Mr.  W.  Morris,  Cotgrave,  Notts. 
(Dorking  and  Cochin.)  Highly  Commended. — 203.  Mr.  A.  W.  War¬ 
rand,  Southwell.  (Dorking  and  Cochin.) 

Bantams  (Gold-laced). — 205,  Prize,  H.  D.  Bayley,  Esq.,  Ickwell 
House,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 

Bantams  (Silver-laced). — 207.  Prize,  H.  D.  Bayley,  Esq.,  Ickwell 
House,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 

Bantams  (Black).— 212.  Prize,  Mr,  R.  Hawksley,  jun.,  Southwell. 

(A  gooa  class,) 

Bantams  (White  or  any  other  variety). — 214,  Prize,  H.  D,  Bayley, 
Esq.,  Ickwell  House,  Biggleswade,  Beds.  (Black-breasted  Red  Ganio',, 
Commended. — 215.  Mr.  J.  Bausor,  Southwell.  (White).  218.  Rev,  ' 
T.  C.  Cane,  Brackenhurst,  Southweli.  (Muffled  Bantams).  219.  Mrs.  I 
Haffenden,  Langford  Hall.  (Patridge  Bantams. 1  (A  very  superior  class.) 

Geese. — 223.  Prize,  Mr.  J.  Faulkner,  Bretby  Farm,  Burton-on-Trent. 
Highly  Commended. — 220.  H.  Bromley,  Esq.,  Stoke  Hall,  Newark, 
(W'hite.)  224.  Mr.  Marriott,  Bleasby,  Notts.  (Grey,)  227.  Mrs.  ! 
Sherwin,  Bramcote  Hills,  Notts.  228.  A.  Haffenden,  Esq.,  Langford 
Hall.  Commended. — 225.  Mr.  Marriott,  Bleasby,  Notts.  (The  whole 
class  meritorious.) 

Ducks  (White  Aylesbury). — 231.  Prize,  Mrs.  Cheadle,  Dunham-on- 
Trent,  Notts.  Highly  Commended. — 230.  Mr.  E.  Turton,  South  Col- 
lington,  Notts.  232.  Rev.  T.  C.  Cane,  Brackenhurst,  Southwell.  233, 
The  Countess  of  Chesterheld,  Bretby  Hall.  (A  good  class.)  ; 

Ducks  (Rouen). — 237.  Prize,  Mrs.  Parkinson,  Knapthorpe,  Notts.  ' 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety). — 241.  Prize,  Mr.  G.  Daft,  Halloughton, 
Southwell.  (Nottinghamshire  Ducks).)  Highly  Commended. — 238.  Rev, 

E.  Manners,  Goadhy  Marwood  Rectory,  Mclton-Mowhray.  (Call). 

Turkeys. — 245.  Prize,  Mr.  Daft,  Halloughton,  Southwell.  Highly 
Commended. — 246.  Mr.  J.  Faulkner,  Brethy  Farm,  Burton-on-Trent, 
Commended.— 214.  Lord  A.  E.  Hill,  M.P.,  Norwood  Park,  (Black 
Norfolk  )  248.  Mr.  G.  Daft,  Halloughton,  Southwell. 

Turkeys  (Poults  of  1855). — 252.  Prize,  H.  Bromley,  Esq.,  Stoke  Hall. 
Highly  Commended.— 253.  Lord  A,  E.  Hill,  M.P.,  Norxvood  I’lTrk.  254. 
Mr.  Halloughton,  Southwell.  255.  Mrs.  Halfenden,  Langford  Hall. 
(Cross  between  Norfolk  and  American.;  Commended. — 249-  Mrs.  Sher¬ 
win,  Bramcote  Hill,  Notts.  251.  Mrs.  Daft,  Halloughton,  Southwell. 
(This  class  of  unusual  superiority,) 


COCHIN-CHINA  FOWLS. 

In  thi.s  pui't  of  the  worhl  the  prejudice  is  very  strong 
agiiiust  the  Shaiighaes,  as  they  are  considered  very  delicate, 
and  so  subject  to  liave  their  feet  frost  bitten,  and  almost  all 
who  have  tried  them  have  given  them  up ;  hut,  as  I  have 
had  some  fowls  sent  me,  I  am  most  anxious  to  give  them  a 
fair  trial ;  though  I  doubt  if  my  birds  are  anything  very 
good,  55911011  I  at  lirst  lioped  they  5vould  he.  My  only  kuo5v- 
ledge  is  from  the  “Poultry  Book,”  as  I  never  saw  any  that 
could  he  called  pure  bred.  In  the  lirst  place,  I  am  recom¬ 
mended,  on  all  sides,  to  wrap  round  their  legs  something 
5voollen,  and  never  to  let  them  out-of-doors  during  sno5v  or  ; 
severe  frost.  The  tirst  appears  to  mo  5vorse  than  useless; 
for  5vhen  the  5vrapping  became  5vet,  5vhich  it  5Vould  soon  do 
5vith  the  fowls  going  about,  the  cold  from  the  damp  5Vould 
he  colder  to  the  legs, — Ihere  is,  also,  no  such  advice  in  the 
“  Poiiltr;/  Book.''  We  have  had  snow  on  the  ground  since 
last  Wednesday ;  however,  I  liave  let  them  out  racli  day,  hut  ' 
not  till  between  ten  and  eleven  o’clock.  One  pullet,  which  lias 
been  laying  six  5veeks,  continues  regularly  each  day  ;  but  the 
other,  5vhich  has  only  laid  thi'ee  weeks,  since  the  cold  5vealher, 
only  lays  alternate  days.  Have  I  done  right  not  to  follow  i 
the  advice  given  me  I  have  not  been  sparing  in  food,  and  | 
given  5varm,  this  last55'eek;  they  are  always  fed  by  myself,  < 
except  the  lirst  corn  in  the  morning.  BetAveen  ten  and  I 
eleven  o  clock,  since  the  cold  weather  came,  they  have  liad 
hot  harley-meal  porridge,  before  that  rice  :  between  one  and 
two  o'clock,  potatoes  mixed  with  third-llour,  bran,  barley,  or 
oatmeal ;  and  at  roosting  time,  harley-meal  made  into  a  ! 
crumbly  .state  5vith  hot  5vater.  Do  you  consider  the  follow-  j 
ing  sufficient  in  (piantity  for  a-5veck,  for  t5VO  pullets  and  a  | 
cockerel,  seven  months’  old ; —  | 

9 ill’s,  harley-meal,  liHis.  barley,  I 

5  Ihs.  potatoes,  1  ffi.  rice  and  bran.  } 

I  am  anxious  to  give  all  that  is  necessary,  but  can  ill-  j 
ali'onl  to  ,be  5vasteful;  and  also  am  keeping  an  exact  ac¬ 
count  uf  the  expense,  and  5veigh  out  everything  myself. —  | 
An  Old  Subscriber,  Monujsliirc.  \ 

[Never  mind  Moray-shire  prejudices;  for  in  spite  of  them 
Cochin-China  fowls  are  as  hardy  as  any  other  breed,  if  not 
hardier.  On  no  account  wi'ap  up  tlieir  Icet  in  any  manuer.  i 
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Let  them  have  a  dry  shed,  with  some  sand  in  it,  where  tliey 
can  bnsk  wlien  rain,  snow,  or  frost,  prevent  their  liaving 
that  enjoyment  abroad.  Giving  them  warm  food  is  quite 
needless.  Your  rations  allowed  we  think  quite  enough, — if 
they  have  plenty  of  grass  or  other  green  food.  No  poultry 
will  be  healthy  without  green  food.] 


AMBITION’S  LADDER. 

Beginning  with  the  bo}',  and  ending  wdth  the  man,  or  with 
the  girl,  and  ending  with  the  woman,  there  is  a  spirit  of 
emulation  throughout ; — a  seeking  after  excellence,  a  getting 
sought  after,  which  pei-meates  our  entire  natures.  With  the 
harsher  sex  it  shows  itself  first  in  tlie  best  taw,  the  largest 
box-top ;  after  a  few  years,  rabbits,  a  nice  little  terrier,  a 
ferret,  a  gun,  fishing-rod,  itc.  All  these  are  emulatory  ex¬ 
citements,  and  conducive  to  the  healthy  relaxation  from 
study ;  comparatively  speaking,  tliese  are  speculations  of  a  no 
very  expensive  outlay,  for  youth  is  always  changing:  but  by- 
and-by,  in  riper  years  comes  that  irresistible  fancy  for 
horses,  a  never-ending  expense,  and  never -to -be -satisfied 
mania,  often  leading  to  bad  results  from  the  enormous  calls 
on  the  purse.  By  some  lucky  chance  you  get  three  screws, 
following,  palmed  off  on  you.  Your  depending  man  mar¬ 
ries  the  best  fellow-servant  of  the  establishment;  the  lady, 
or  ladies  of  the  house  refuse  to  drive  with  your  never-to-hc- 
(lepcnded-on  horse ;  and  you  see,  very  clearly,  your  love  for 
horse-llesh  has  upset  the  whole  household.  ’Tis  summer, 
and  you  find  your  party,  at  a  horticultural  meeting,  in  a 
poultry  marquee,  adjoining  a  lloricultural  one,  admii’ing  a  lot 
of  fowls  (a  thing  never  dreamt  of)  ;  the  Hamburghg  and 
Polands,  with  their  beautiful  crests,  combs,  and  plumage, 
attract,  and  justly  so,  a  great  deal  of  attention.  The  bold 
Game  and  Malay,  as,  also,  the  odd-looking  Spanish,  the 
Brahma  and  other  Chinese  birds,  together  with  the  Bantams 
and  Pigeons,  pass  in  review ;  till,  at  length,  you  actually  be¬ 
come  the  purchaser  of  pen  1!)2.  'Ihey  gain  a  prize  for  you 
at  the  next  show,  however,  although  unsuccessful  at  your 
other  attempts  to  obtain  a  position,  you  have  gained,  by  ob¬ 
servation,  experience,  and  contact  with  congenial  spirits,  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  natural  history ;  and, 
although  the  study  commenced  in  caprice,  and  even  con- 
traiy  to  your  taste,  it  has  the  elements  of  emulation  ;  and, 
therefore,  unwittingly  forces  itself  on  your  notice  and  time. 
And  others,  watching  your  quiet  attention  and  perseverance, 
so  diametrically  apart  from  the  expensive  and  ever-wearing 
scenes  of  horse  fancying,  readily  take  part  in  your  new  fancy, 
and  work  with  you.  Chickens  and  eggs  are  always  at  hand  ; 
the  cob,  from  being  more  naturally  treated,  i.  e.,  less  corned, 
and  more  worked,  is  steadier ;  the  winter  arrives ;  the  Co¬ 
chins  lay  an  egg  every  day  but  one  in  the  week,  and  are 
ready  as  early  as  you  like  in  the  spring  to  sit  on  the  eggs 
of  your  favourite  sort,  accommodating  you  with  the  chickens 
if  you  have  the  Asparagus  ;  and  all  these  advantages,  alike 
open  to  the  emulation  of  either  sex,  stand  boldly  forth  as, 
indeed,  something  worth  being  excited  about,  because  it 
really  is  very  emulatory,  inexpensive,  and  useful. — W.  H. 


CHINESE  GEESE  AND  THEIR  HYBRIDS. 

These  Geese,  which  are  distinguished  by  more  aliaites  than 
a  thief  at  the  Old  Bailey,  have  long  been  favourites  of  mine. 
I  admire  the  modest  arrangement  of  colour  in  the  plumage, 
the  orange  legs  and  feet,  the  graceful  swan-like  neck,  with 
its  dark  stripe  down  the  back,  and  the  black  skin,  which,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  upper  mandible,  covers  the  fore  part  of 
the  head  like  a  mask.  On  the  water  their  movements  are 
so  graceful  and  swan-like,  that  Cuvier  arranged  them  with 
the  Swans,  and  even  now  they  .are  usually  termed  Swan 
Geese,  or  Cygnoides.  Their  character  as  “  profitable 
poultry,”  has  also  commended  them  to  my  notice;  they  are 
ijifinitely  superior,  as  layei-s,  to  the  common  geese,  usually 
laying  more  than  thirty  eggs  before  wanting  to  sit ;  com¬ 
mencing  in  the  very  cold  weather,  and  laying  two  or  threo 
batches  of  eggs  in  the  year.  They  are  good  grazers,  but 
obtain  a  larger  proportion  of  their  food  from  streams  than 
the  common  species. 

Nevertheless,  like  all  sublunary  things,  they  have  their 
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drawbacks,  they  are  often  accused  of  keeping  up  an  in¬ 
cessant  screaming  clang,  which  is  said  often  to  be  continued 
till ougliout  the  night ;  that  their  voice  has  a  disagreeable 
metallic  resonance,  is  perfectly  true,  Imt  it  is  uttered  so 
seldom,  as  to  be  ipiite  unobjectionable.  I  liave  never  heard 
it  during  the  night,  and  seldom  in  the  day,  except  wb.en  tlicy 
are  frightened,  or  come  home  hungry.  In  the  first  case,  1 
regard  it  as  advantageous,  as  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  cry 
for  your  assistance,  or  a  warning  that  yom-  property  is  in 
danger ;  and  in  the  second,  their  mouths  ai’e  soon  closed  by 
a  handful  of  oats  or  barley. 

'Lliey  are  very  domesticated,  keeping  near  home,  and 
returning  constantly  in  the  afternoon,  but  if  they  are  not 
shut  up  a  little  before  dark,  they  take  to  the  river,  and,  spite 
of  all  coaxing  and  remonstrance,  jiersist  in  spending  the 
night  out-of-doors.  This  propensity  is  (in  a  place  where 
they  may  meet  with  more  admirers  than  their  owner)  some¬ 
what  of  an  objection ;  but  it  is  the  only  fault  that  I  can 
allege  against  them.  As  table  birds,  they  are  stated,  by 
those  who  have  eaten  them,  to  be  of  very  supeiior  quality. 

They  breed  freely  with  the  common  Goose,  and  what  is 
very  remarkable,  the  hybrid  is  fertile  if  mated  with  either  a 
Chinese  or  common  Goose,  but  there  is  some  doubt  whether 
they  are  fertile,  inter  se,  that  is.  if  mated  with  each  other,  so 
as  to  perpetuate  true  cross.  The  experiment  has  been  tiled 
with  birds  of  the  same  brood,  but  the  only  way  in  which  it 
can  be  satisfactorily  performed,  is  by  pairing  two  half-bi’cd 
birds  not  related,  and  my  object  in  writing  this,  is  to  request 
some  keeper  of  Chinese  Geese  to  add  a  common  Goose  to 
his  stock,  a  plan  I  mean  to  adopt,  and  then,  by  the  ex¬ 
change  of  a  half-bred  bird,  the  experiment,  which  is  of  some 
considerable  importance,  in  a  scientific  iioint  of  view,  could 
be  fairly  tried. 

The  plan  of  feeding  that  I  adopt  is  as  follows  ; — In  the 
morning  early  they  are  let  out,  when  they  immediately 
proceed  to  the  river,  and  feed  for  an  hour  or  two,  they  then 
come  out,  dress  their  feathers,  and  graze,  afterwards  they 
return  to  the  river  and  w'ander  about  until  two,  p.m.,  when 
they  return,  and  are  rewarded  for  their  attachment  to  home 
by  a  little  corn.  At  dusk  they  are  shut  up,  about  two  hand- 
fulls  of  oats  or  barley  being  allowed  to  each  bird.  This  is 
placed  in  a  large  pan  of  water  in  the  house  where  they  are 
enclosed. — W.  B.  'Tegetmeiee,  Wood  Oreoi,  Tottenham. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

(We  shall  be  much  obliged  by  any  of  our  readers 
sending  us  approved  receipts  in  cookery,  hints  for  house' 
hold  management,  or  any  otlier  domestic  utilities,  for 
insertion  in  this  department  of  our  columns.) 

R.4.srBEERY  Vinegar. — To  every  pint  of  vinegar  put,  threo 
pints  of  raspben'ies.  Let  them  lie  together  two  or  three 
days  ;  then  mash  them  up  and  put  them  in  a  bag  to  strain. 
To  every  pint,  when  strained,  put  a  pound  of  crushed  sugar. 
Boil  it  twenty  minutes,  and  skim  it.  Bottle  it  when  cold. 

To  JUKE  Yeast.— Take  one  handful  of  hops,  one  apple, 
one  potato  sliced,  boil  in  two  quarts  of  water ;  while  hot, 
strain  off  and  stir  in  wheat  flour  until  it  is  thick  as  paste — 
coarse  flour  is  best.  Grate  one  large  apple,  ono  large 
potato,  place  them  in  a  ga]lon  jar,  pour  in  the  l>atter,  wlien 
sufliciently  cool,  add  a  little  yeast ;  in  twelve  hours  it  will 
be  fit  for  use. — Ohio  Cultivator. 

Quick-made  Blacking  for  Shoes. — Beat  up  two  eggs, 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  alcohol,  a  lump  of  sugar  and  ivory  black 
to  thicken ;  it  should  bo  laid  on  and  polished  like  leather 
blacking,  and  left  a  day  to  harden  before  it  is  used. 

Hoppers  in  Ham. — In  answer  to  “B.  B.,”  I  beg  to  inform 
him,  that  if  Hams  are  properly  cured  and  kept,  Hoppers  will 
not  get  into  them  ;  but  in  case  they  should  make  tlieir  ap¬ 
pearance,  take  a  small  quantity  of  unshicked  lime,  slack  it, 
and  when  there  has  been  sufficient  water  added  to  make  it 
the  thickness  of  cream,  take  a  brush,  and  paint  the  liams  .all 
over  ;  this  will  stop  them.  Hams  so  attacked  should  be  cut 
up  for  broiling,  and  not  be  boiled.  Tliere  is  another  very 
excellent  plan  whicli  I  tiled,  with  some  success,  on  some 
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bams  that  I  was  doubtful  about.  After  tbey  bad  been  bang¬ 
ing  drying  for  four  montbs,  I  made  some  flour  into  a  thick 
liquid  like  wbitewasb,  with  two-tbiids  of  creosote,  and  one- 
third  spirits  of  wine,  and  witli  a  brush  I  laid  on  all  over 
the  bam  a  thick  coating,  and  tbey  bung  well  for  nine 
montbs.  I  believe  creosote  without  the  spirits  of  wine  will 
answer  the  purpose. — G.  W. 

Medlar  Jelly. — Talm  Medlars  when  tbey  are  ripe,  wash 
them,  and  ])ut  them  into  a  preserving-pan,  witli  as  much 
water  as  wilt  cover  them,  let  them  simmer  slowly  till  tbey 
become  quite  a  pulp,  then  strain  through  a  jelly-bag,  and  to 
every  pint  of  juice  add  tbree-quarters-of  a-pound  of  loaf- 
sugar,  boil  one  hour,  and  then  put  into  pots  for  use. — W.  H. 
Warner. 

Gloucester  Jelly. — Take  of  rice,  pearl  barleiq  sago, 
eringo-root,  and  hartshorn  shavings,  of  each  an  ounce,  and 
boil  in  one  quart  of  water  for  two  hours,  strain  it,  and  give 
a  tablespoouful  or  tw'o  in  milk,  bi'oth,  or  any  liquid.  Good 
in  cases  of  sickness. — W.  U.  Warner. 

Cornish  Heavy  Cake. — Take  half-a  pound  of  flour,  half- 
a-pound  of  currants,  one  ounce  of  citron  cut  very  small; 
whip  them  up  with  as  much  cream  as  will  make  them  as 
still'  as  tart  paste,  roll  it  out  art*  inch  thick,  and  halve  for 
twenty  minutes  in  a  hot  oven. — W.  IT.  Warner. 

Citron  Pudding. — Put  a  thin  paste  in  your  dish,  then 
cut  two  ounces  of  citron  very  thin  and  lay  at  the  bottom, 
three  ounces  of  butter,  and  three  ounces  of  white  sugar 
worked  up  together,  the  whole  of  three  eggs  beaten  well, 
and  poured  over  it,  with  a  little  white  sugar  throw'ii  over  the 
top,  and  baked  iu  a  quick  oven.- — W.  H.  Warner. 

Stewed  Pears  Red.— Take  six  large  Peai's  (if  small, 
more  may  be  used  with  the  same  quantity  of  sugar),  coddle 
them  a  little,  and  then  put  them  for  a  short  time  in  cold 
water.  Pare  and  quarter  (or  halve,  according  to  their  sij^e) 
them,  and  take  out  the  cores.  Put  one  pound  of  sugar  and 
one  pint  of  cold  water  into  a  stew-pan,  with  the  rind  of  one 
lemon,  and  one  pennyworth  of  cochineal,  powdered  and 
tied  up  in  a  piece  of  muslin.  Eoil  and  scum,  tlien  put  in 
the  Pears,  and  let  them  stew  until  they  are  very  clear  and 
red,  which  wdll  be, in  about  an-hour-and-a  half.  When  you 
take  them  off  the  lire,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  one  or  two 
lemons,  accordin.g  to  your  taste.  Keep  them  iu  a  jar,  in 
the  syrup,  for  use.  The  lemon  peel  should  be  cut  into 
naiT'ow  strips,  and  kept  in  the  jar  with  the  Pears,  to  wliich 
it  will  serve  as  garnish.  The  stew-pan  must  be  kept 
covered  while  the  Pears  are  in. — W.  H.  0. 
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The  continuefl  frost  has  considerably  advanced  the  price  of  all  the  rough 
goods,  and  nearly  stopped  the  supply  of  Sea-kale,  Asparagus,  and  Rku- 
harb,  which  otherwise  would  now  hare  been  coming  rather  freely,  owing 
to  the  increased  demand  at  this  season  which  has  sprung  up  during  the 
last  few  years  for  the  northern  markets,  and  has  rendered  tlie  production 
of  early-forced  vegetables  more  remunerative.  The  last  few  iiiglits  must 
have  told  fearfully,  also,  on  the  White  Brncoli,  the  late  sorts  having  only 
just  began  to  make  their  appearance.  Pears  consist  of  Oaernsei/  Chaumon- 
telle.  Winter  Nells,  Glou  Mornean,  and  Jean  de  Witte;  and  among  the 
more  common  varieties  Bishop’s  Thumbs  are  plentiful,  and  a  few  Swan’s 
Egg  may  be  obtained.  Grapes  and  Pine  Apples  are  suflicient  for  the 
demand,  and  of  good  quality.  Newtown  Pippins  are  plentiful,  and 
Golden  Knobs  have  made  their  appearance.  Oranges  are  plentiful,  but 
scarcely  fit  for  use,  except  those  called  Autumn  Oranges.  Filberts  are 
very  plentiful.  Flowers  consist  of  Roses,  Azaleas,  Violets,  Chrpsanthe- 
mums,  Chinese  Primroses,  Camellias,  Erica  gracilis,  Mignonette,  Cine¬ 
rarias,  F^piphyllums,  and  Scarlet  Geraniums.  Preparations  for  Christ¬ 
mas  are  now  in  progress,  and  the  supply  of  evergreens,  such  as  Holly, 
Spruce  Firs,  for  Chrismas  trees,  and  Misletue,  is  plentiful.  Cut 
Flowers  scarce. 


FRUIT. 
Apples,  kitchen,  per 


bushel .  3s.  to  6s 

,,  dessert  ....  6s.  ,,  lOs. 

Pears  .  8s.  ,,  12s. 

Peaches,  per  doz .  5s.  ,,  8s. 

Nectarines,  per  doz.. .  - - 

Plums,  per  sieve  ....  4s.  ,,  8s. 

Pine-apples,  per  lb. . .  4s.  ,,  6s, 

Grapes,  |ier  Ih .  Is.  ,,  6s. 

Foreign  Melons,  each  2s.  ,,  48. 
•“■igs  . ; .  . 


Gooseberries,  per  qt. 
Currants . 


Raspberries  ........ 

Strawberries, per  pottle 
Oranges,  per  100  .... 

Lemons  . 

Almonds,  per  lb . 

Nuts,  Filberts,  per 

100  lbs . 

,,  Cobs,  ditto  . . 
,,  Barcelona, per 

bushel . 

Nuts,  Brazil,  per 

bushel . 

Walnuts,  per  1000  .. 
Chestnuts  per  bushel 


4s.  ,,  10s. 
(is.  ,,  12s. 
2s.  ,,  — 

50s.  ,,  60s. 
60s.  ,,  /Os. 

20s.  ,,  22s. 

12s.  ,,  I4s. 
9s.  „  12s. 
123.  ,,  203. 


COVENT  GARDEN  — Continued. 


VEGETABLE.S. 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  Is.  to  Is.  .6d 
,,  Red,  perdoz.  2.s.  ,,  4s. 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.  4s.  ,,  6s. 


Brocoli  per  bdle  .  Is.  ,,  2a. 

Savoys . 9d  ,,  Is.  (id. 

Greens,  per  dozen 

bunches .  3s.  ,,  6s. 

Spinach,  per  sieve _ _  —  ,,  48. 

Beans . . .  . 

French  Beans,  per 
half  sieve  _ _  _ _ _ 


Scarlet  Runners  _  _ 

Peas,  per  bushel  _  _ 

Carrots,  per  bunch  ..  4d.  ,,  6d. 

Parsnips,  per  doz .  6d.  ,,  9d. 

Beet,  per  doz . Is.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.  ..  3s.  ,,  6s, 

Turnips,  per  bunch  . .  ,,  3d. 

Onions,  young,  per 

bunch .  Id.  ,,  2d. 

Leeks,  per  bunch _  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Garlic,  per  lb .  6d.  ,,  &d. 

Shallots,  per  lb .  4d.  ,,  6d. 

Horseradish,  per 
bundle .  Is.  6d.  ,,  2s.  6d. 


Lettuce,  Cos,  per 


score  . . 

.  6d.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

,,  Cabbage. 

. . .  6d.  ,,  8d. 

Kndive,  per  score 

. .  Is.  ,,  Is.  6d, 

Celery,  per  bunch. 

-  8d.  ,,  Is. 

Radishes,  Turnip, 

per 

dozen  bunches 

..  Is.  ,,  1$.  6d. 

Water  Cresses, 

per 

dozen  bunches  . 

.. ..  6d.  „  9d. 

Small  Salad,  per 

punnet . 

Artichokes,  eacli  . 

. . .  3d.  ,,  6il. 

Asparagus,  per  bundle  8a.,,  lOa. 
.-Ica-kp.le,  per  punnet  3s.  ,,  5s. 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle  Is.  ,,  Is.  6d 
Cucumbers,  each  ... .  Is.  ,,  3s. 
Vegetable  Marrow, 

lier  dozen  .  . 

Tomatoes,  per  punnet  Ls.  ,,  2s,  6d 
Mushrooms,  perpot  Is. Od.  ,,  23. 6d 


HERBS. 


B.asil,  per  bunch  .... 

4d.  to 

Cd. 

Marjoram,  per  bunch 

6d.  ,, 

9d. 

Fennel,  per  linnch  .. 

2d.  ,, 

3d. 

Savory,  per  bunch  . . 

2d.  ,, 

3il. 

Thyme,  per  hunch  . . 

2.1.  „ 

3d. 

Parsley,  per  bunch  . . 

2d.  ,, 

3d. 

Mint,  per  bunch  .... 

2d. 

>7 

4d. 

GRAIN  AND  SEED. 


Friday,  Dec.  21. — The  arrivals  continue  moderate,  but  the  trade  rules 
very  slow,  wheat  is  not  lower  than  on  Monday.  Barley  offered  at  Is. 
decline  without  finding  buyers.  Oats  continue  in  very  languid  demand, 
and  sellers  would  take  6,1.  reduction.  Beans  and  Peas  meet  a  flat  trade 
at  rather  easier  prices.  Flour  was  in  slow  sale  at  former  rates. 


WHEAT. 


Kent  and  Essex,  red. 


per  qr . . . 

79s. 

to 

81s. 

Ditto,  white . 

87s. 

88s. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk.. 

7is. 

78s. 

Daiitzic  . 

88s. 

91s. 

Rostock . 

78s. 

883. 

Odessa  . 

70.i. 

72s. 

American  . 

88s. 

7) 

92s. 

BARLEY. 

Malting . 

42s. 

to 

44s. 

Grinding  and  Distil- 

ling . 

38s. 

40s. 

Chevalier  . 

42s. 

)) 

443. 

OATS. 

Scotch,  feed . 

34s. 

to 

36s. 

English . 

263. 

77 

27s. 

Irish  . 

30s. 

.32s. 

Dutch  Broo  . 

29s. 

30s. 

Danish  . 

32s. 

Russian . 

26s. 

77 

29s. 

BEANS. 

Harrow  . 

43s. 

to 

52s. 

Pigeon  . 

50s. 

7  7 

54s. 

Tick. . . . 

44s. 

77 

46s. 

PEAS. 

Boiling,  per  qr .  53s.  to  56s. 

Common .  43s.  ,,  45s. 

Grey .  4Ss.  ,,  50s. 

jMaple .  48s.  ,,  503. 

SEEDS, 

Turnip,  White,  per 

bushel .  . 


Swede  . 

Rape  . 

84s. 

,,  86s 

l.inseed,  sowing,  qr. 

80s. 

„  84s 

,,  crusliing  .. 

70s. 

77  72s 

Clover, English, redewt  60s. 

,,  68s 

,,  Foreign  do. 

52s. 

,,  57s 

,,  Wliite . 

68s. 

„  73s 

Trefoil . 

28s. 

„  32s 

Rye,  perqr . 

5‘2s. 

,,  .54s 

Tares  . 

463. 

,,  52s 

Winter,  bushel . . . . 

8s. 

>,  9= 

Canary,  per  qr . 

64s. 

>,  72s 

Hem]) . 

54s. 

,,  57s 

Linseed  Cake,  per 

ton .  ^"11  to  zfm  10s. 

Rape  Cake  ..  ^6  10s.  ,,  ztiQ  15s. 
Indian  Corn  .  47s.  ,,  50s 


HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  Monday,  Dec.  17. — The  demand  for  all  descrip¬ 
tions  of  good  Hops  continues  tolerable  for  this  period  of  the  year,  and  in 
some  instances  choice  samples  bring  i;ather  more  money.  The  best 
sorts  of  brown  Hops  are  rather  more  in  demand,  and  the  currency  is  6rin 
at  about  the  annexed  quotations.  Mid.  and  East  Kents,  65s.  95s.  to 
120s.;  Weald  of  Kents,  6(13.  803.  to  95s.;  Sussex  Pockets,  56s.  80s. 
to  90s. 

Friday,  Dec.  21. — A  moderate  amount  of  business  is  doing  in  Hops 
of  the  best  qualities,  and,  in  some  instances,  choice  samples  realise  an 
advance  of  4s.  to  6s.  per  cwt.,  but  brown  and  inferior  descriptions  are 
heavy  of  sale  at  about  recent  quotations. 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Clover,  1st cutper  I  Rowan  . 

load .  110s.  to  140s.  Straw,  flail . 

Ditto,  2ud  cut .  903.  ,,  130s.  Ditto,  machine  .. .. 

Meadow  Hay .  90s.  ,,  ISOs.  1 


80s.  ,,  gos. 
30s.  ,,  36s. 
28s.  ,,  30s. 


POTATO. 

Southwark  Waterside. — Dec.  I6. — Trade  steady  at  the  following 
quotations.  'I’he  arrivals  have  been  limited.  Kent  and  Essex  Regents, 
85s.  to  90s.;  ditto  Nhaws,  8Us.  to  Os. ;  York  Regents,  100s.  to  110s. ;  Lin¬ 
colnshire  Regents,  85s.  to  100s. ;  Wisbeach  and  Cambridge  Regents, 
80s.  to  95s.;  Bedford  Regents,  100s.  to  Os.;  ditto  Shaws,  Os.  to  Os.; 
Norfolk  Regents,  80s.  to  gOs. ;  ditto  Whites,  Os.;  Scotch  Regents 
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(East  Lothian),  pOs.  to  O.ls.  ;  ditto  (Red  Slould),  lOOs.  toOs. ;  ditto 
(1’i‘rlh  and  Eife),  Hjs.  to  95s.;  ditto  (North  Country),  85s  to  pOs.  ; 
Dahlias  and  Uaillers,  EOs. :  ]!lnP',  pOs.  ;  Orkney  Keds  (  East  Lot  hian), 
pos. ;  ditto  ditto  (Hed  Slould.)  P5s.  tolUos.;  Scotch  Cups  (Perth  and 
Eife),  85s.  to  Os.  ;  ditto  (North  Country),  SOs.  to  85s.;  Irish  Kemps 
and  Clusters,  SOs.  to  85s.  ;  ditto  White  Hocks,  SOs.  to  858.;  ditto  com¬ 
mon  Whites,  75s.  to  SOs.  per  ton. 


MEAT. 

Beef,  inferior,  per  Mutton, middling  .8s.  lod.  to  4s.  4d. 

811)5 .  3s.  4d.  to  3s.  8d.  Do.  prime  ....4s.  6d.  to  4s.  lod. 

Do.  middling .  3s.  lOd.  to  4s.  Veal  .  3s.  lOd.  to  4s.  lod' 

Do.  prime  ....  4s.  3il.  to  4s.  4d.  Pork,  large .  4s.  8d.  to  5s. 

Mutton,  inferior  3s.  4d.  to  3s.  8d.  i  Ditto,  small.. ..  4s.  4d,  to  5s,  4d. 

POTJLTEY. 

Rather  more  than  the  usual  detail  is  ret|uisite  in  giving  the  account  of 
the  Christmas  markets.  Some  prices  may  seem  very  high,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  this  is  the  time  when  things  of  unusual  size  make  large 
prices.  Senders  must  also  recollect  that  there  is  an  e.\citement  and 
recklessness  about  this  market  which  belongs  to  itself,  and  the  prices 
will  not  be  maintained.  The  supply  was  moderate  throughout,  and  tirst 
class  goods  were  scarce. 


Cock  Tiirkies  ..  pis.  to  263.  each. 
Hen  Ditto  ....  (is.  Od.  to  lls. 

Capons . 7s.  fid.  to  Ps. 

Large  Fowls . 5s.  to  fis. 

Smaller  ilo.  ..  '.is.  fid.  to  4s. 
Chickens..  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  pd. 

Geese  . 7s.  t>s.  to  ps. 

Pheasants  3s.  (id.  to  4s.  3d. 


Partridges  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  fid.  each. 

Hares . 3s.  to  Bs.  fid.  ,, 

Wild  Duck. ...  2s.  to  28.  3d.  ,, 

Teal  . pd.  to  lOd.  ,. 

Woodcock  3s.  fid.  to  38.  pd.  ,, 
Snipe  ....  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  fid.  ,, 
Rabbits  ..  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  5d.  ,, 

Wild  do . pd.  to  lid.  ,, 


PKOVISIONS. 


BUTTER. 

—Cwt. 

CHEESE, 

.—Cwt, 

Dorset,  fine  . 

lUls.  to 

I08s. 

Cheshire,  fine  ... 

Do.  middling . 

96s. 

Gloucestershire,  dble.  66s.  ,,  7fis. 

Fresh,  per  doz.  lbs. 

,  12s.  ,, 

13i. 

Ditto,  single . 

. ..  74s.  „  90s. 

Friesland  . 

104s.  ,, 

112s. 

Somerset . 

Kiel . 

94S.  „ 

98s. 

Wilts,  loaf . 

Carlow  . 

102s.  ,, 

lOfis. 

Ditto,  double . 

Waterford . 

PSs.  ,, 

1  028. 

Ditto,  thin . 

Cork . 

98s.  ,, 

lO'ds. 

Ditto,  pines  . 

. ..  72s.  ,,  — 

Limerick . 

100s.  ,, 

102s. 

Berkeley,  thin  ... 

Sligo  . 

Pis.  „ 

10-2S. 

HAMS.- 

—Cwt. 

BACON.- 

-Cwt. 

York,  new . 

Wiltshire,  dried  .. 

SOs,  to 

848, 

Westmoreland  . . . 

Waterford  . . . 

598.  ,, 

62s. 

Irish . 

BREAD. 

The  price  of  Bread  in  the  City  and  at  the  West  End  is  still  maintained 
at  lOd.  to  11  ^d,  the  4lb.Ioaf,  but  in  other  places  the  bakers  are  selling 
the  best  bread  at  P^d.  while  in  the  cheap  neighbourhoods  they  profess 
to  sell  at  8^d. 


WOOL. 


Down  Tegs  .... 

Ditto  Tegs  and 

Ewes  .  Is. 

Half-bred  Hog¬ 
gets  .  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  3^d. 

Do.  Wethers .  Is.  to  la.  2d. 


Is.  2s.  to  Is.  3d. 
Id.  to  Is.  2d. 


Kent  fleeces  ..  Is.  Id.  ,,  Is.  2d 
Leicester  fleeces. .. .  Is.  ,,  Is.  lid' 

Long,  heavy  do .  lid.  to  Is' 

Combing  skins  ..  lOid.  to  Is.  Id' 
Flannel  wool . .  Is.  Id.  to  ls.2id' 
Blanket  wool .  fid.  to  lid 


BARK. 

English  Bark,  per  load  of  45  cwt.,  U/.  lOs.  to  lOf.  ;  Mimosa,  OL  to 
OL  Os.;  and  Valunia,  12f.  10a.  to  171.  lOs.perton. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Spanish  Fowls  at  Birmingham  Show. —  ‘I  find  that  there  is  an 
impression  amongst  several  amateurs,  that  the  prize  Black  Spanish  fowls 
exhibited  by  me  at  Birmingham  were  obtained  from  Capt.  Hornby.  Iii 
justice  to  other  fortunate  breeders  from  whom  I  have  obtained  fowls,  I 
wish  to  contradict  tliis,  as  only  one  of  the  hens  came  from  Capt.  Hornby, 
nor  have  I  any  others  of  the  celebrated  Knowsley  breed.  The  other  two 
hens  and  the  cock  are  tputc  a  distinct  breed. — .Iohn  S.  Henry.” 

Tail  op  Serbigiit  Bantam  (A  Suftserif/er').— It  is  hard  to  define 
what  a  Gold-spangled  Bantam  is.  If  a  Sebright  is  meant,  it  should  be 
laced;  and,  therefore,  if  spangled,  would,  for  that  reason,  he  disqualified  ; 
hut  a  black  tail  would  be  fatal  to  success  if  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
bird  were  perfect.  As  there  is  no  class  for  Spangled  Bantams,  it  belongs 
to  ‘‘  any  other  variety  ;  ”  and  as  such  may  be  of  any  colour.  A  black  tail 
would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  such  a  bird,  as  it  becomes  a  fancy 
breed. 

Wk.vkness  IN  Cock’s  Legs  (An  Old  iai.srWi4e)').— The  Cochin 
cockerels  walking  on  their  hocks  arises  from  muscular  debility  wlien 
compared  with  their  weight.  Three  grains  of  citrate  of  iron  given  daily, 
in  meal,  will  rapidly  restore  them  to  condition.— W,  B.  T. 

1  RENCii ING  (.•!«  DM  .S«4st')')4«)'). — Your  man  is  quite  right.  AVhen 
the  clay  has  been  broken  down  by  Irost,  let  it  be  forked  into  the  sandy 
loam. 

Books  (E.  71.,  Guildford). — .Tohnston’s  Physical  Geography,  Henfrev’s 
Rudiments  of  Botany,  and  Samouelle’s  Introduction  to  Entoinologv,  will 
meet  your  wishes. 

I  lot  ok  Land  (Hockuej/  Hood), — Cultivate  it  as  directed  in  the 
series  of  papers  we  have  published  under  the  title  of  ”  Gardening  for 
the  Many.”  ° 


Names  ok  Pears  (.4.). — No.  1 1.  Cliaumontcl.  No.  12.  Passe  Colmar. 

Apples  {A  Suh.icri/ter  to  The  Cottoge  Gardener). — Emperor  Aleoi- 
ander  is  very  large  and  handsome,  but  best  for  kitclien  u»e.  Tree  a 
liardy,  vigorous  grower.  In  use  irom  .September  to  December.  There 
are  two  Kin^  Apples,  'Warner’s  and  Eewnrk.  Which  is  yours?  The 
latter  is  of  American  origin,  a  dessert  .\pple  of  moderate  quality  ;  good 
from  November  until  February.  Warner's  King  is  a  first-rate  kitclicii 
Apple,  in  use  from  November  to  March.  Tree  hardv  and  vigorous. 
Tliere  are  also  two  Lord  Kelsons,  Itaekhouse’s  and  Kirke’s.  Yours, 
probably,  is  the  latter;  and  if  so,  is  neither  good  for  dessert  or  kitchen 
use.  Its  season  is  from  November  to  February,  it  is  a  very  inferior 
variety. 

Gourds  {Rector,  Lineoln). — You  may  give  tliem  safely  to  cattle  ;  but 
there  is  very  litlle  nourishment  in  them.  There  is  less  of  either  muscle 
or  fat  forming  constituents  in  Pumpkins  than  in  almost  any  other 
vegetable.  The  name  of  the  French  Gourd  was  given  the  other  day  in 
“  Notes  from  I’aris.”  If  you  send  us  your  address  we  may  in  some 
degree  help  you. 

Taunto.n  .and  Somerset  Poultry  Exiiirition  — ”  Only  two  of  the 
pieces  of  plate  (special  prizes)  went  to  gentlemen  in  the  locality;  viz., 
Messrs.  Marshall  and  Hodson.  The  “plate”  for  Maloi/s  went  to  Mr. 
Leighton,  of  Cheltenham;  that  for  Polands  to  Mr.  Breavington,  of 
Hounslow;  ])orkings  to  Blr.  Popham,  of  Heading;  Bantams  to  Mr. 
Leno,  of  Hurpenden,  Herts;  Game  to  Mr.  Rodbard,  of  Langford,  near 
liristnl. — One  of  the  Committee.” 

Size  (Semper  vino). — It  is  used  by  plaisterers,  and  can  be  obtained 
either  from  them,  or  from  a  dealer  in  oils  and  colours. 

Mc’Intosii’s  Boiler  (.1  Heoder).—  Kot  having  seen  or  used  one  of 
Mc’Intosh’s  portable  boilers,  we  are  unable  to  say  anything  about  their 
merits.  Mr.  Mc’Iiilosh  hiinsplt  would  best  answer  such  a  C|uestion. 
We  would  here  observe,  however,  that  the  idea  is  good  ;  and,  in  case  of 
a  “  break  down,”  or  any  emergency,  we  think,  that  if  it  could  be  so 
arranged,  persons  having  niucli  to  do  with  in-doors  gardening  would  do 
well  in  jilanning  their  matters  to  prepare  for  .such  a  thing.  Tlie  best 
small  and  inexpensive  boiler  is  sucli  as  the  smallest  of  tlie  series  of  Bur- 
hidge  and  Healy,  Fleet  Street,  with  Sylvester  doors  to  it;  hut  these  are 
not  inexpensive  times  to  live  in.  We  have  no  experience  in  your  novel 
mixture  lor  fruit-trees  ;  you  had  better  beware.  The  best  Raspberry  at 
present,  for  general  purposes,  is  the  Eastolff. 

Names  ok  Apples  (Town  Close,  Nonvich).— 'We  only  reeognize  the 
following: — 1.  Gloria  Mundi.  3.  Kentish  Fill-Basket.  4.  Broadenil. 

6.  Ganges.  7.  Keswick  Codlin.  8.  London  Pippin,  p.  Marmalade 
Pippin.  10.  Normanton  Wonder.  11.  Belle  Grideline.  20.  Summer 
Broadend.  29.  Belle  et  Bonne.  33.  Margil.  The  greater  part  of  the 
others  appear  to  he  nondescripts. 

Rockvvork  Plants  (Wilderreess). — We  cannot  think  you  are  in 
earnest  about  the  700  rock  plants.  If  you  are  in  earnest,  how  did  you 
get  such  an  extraordinary  idea  into  your  head?  Not  from  reading  The 
Cottage  Gardener,  certainly.  There  is  not  one-quarter  of  that  • 
number  of  plants  fit  for  your  rockwork  to  be  had  in  Europe.  Without 
going  to  Paris  for  them,  however,  you  may  buy  twice  700  hardy  plants  in 
London,  or  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  by  merely  sending  an  order  on  your 
banker  to  any  one  of  the  leading  nurserymen  there.  We  have  seen  very 
good  lists  of  dwarf  plants  ollered  at  from  42s.  to  SOs.  a  hundred  ;  and  a 
very  long  list  of  rock  plants  is  given  in  one  of  our  volumes. 

Name  op  Plant  (D.  Vivian)  — Your  wild  shrub  is  Euonymus  eu- 
rojnvus,  or  Common  Spindle  Tree. 

Mr.  Lodf.r’s  Dorkings. — “I  was  informed,  during  my  lute  visit  to 
Birmingham,  that  tlie  pullets  in  my  pen  were,  by  certain  parties,  sus¬ 
pected  and  accused  of  being  liciis.  I  am  not  the  least  surprised  or 
ofl'euded  at  this,  as  the  more  I  exhibit,  the  more  I  feel  assured  there  are 
very  few  who  know  a  good  Dorking  fowl  when  they  see  it.  I  am  pleased 
and  proud  to  be  in  a  position  to  say  that  I  bred  these  said  pullets ; 
that  they  weighed,  8lbs.  l2oz.,  81hs,  loz.,  and  7lbs.  Poz.,  each,  when 
they  left  home ;  that  I  marked  them  myself,  with  a  private  mark,  a  day 
or  two  after  they  were  hatched;  that  I  have  tlie  exact  day  of  their 
hatching  entered  in  writing  ;  and  that  I  have  not  lost  sight  of  them 
for  more  than  about  a  fortnight  together  (and  that  only  once  during  the 
shooting  season  of  September),  since  the  time  they  were  hatched.  There 
can,  therefore,  lie  no  niisLuke,  and  this  statement  will  he  quite  satisfacorly 
to  my  friends  (if  they  ever  doubted)!  But  tlierc  are  otlicrs  who  do 
not  know  me,  and  to  them  I  now  address  myself: — I  cannot,  do  not, 
and  will  not  complain,  however;  lor  after  the  many  gross  and  palpable 
impositions  tliat  have  been  practised,  public  confidence  in  exhibitions  has 
been  shaken  (and  I  think  most  justly),  and  I  shall  be  not  a  liitle  pleased 
if  I  can  do  anything  to  re-establish  it;  and  to  this  end,  I  will  deem 
it  a  great  favour  if  anybody,  having  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  tlie 
correctness  of  my  entry  at  Birmingham,  will  send  me  a  line  to  that  effect, 
or  pay  me  a  visit  at  the  High  Beeches,  and  if  I  fail  to  prove  that  the 
pullets  were  correctly  entered,  and  were  all  hatched  since  the  Ist  of 
April,  1855,  I  will  forfeit  .i’51).  Can,  I  do  more?  I  think  it  right  and 
just  to  add,  that  Mr.  Bailey  having  heard  that  persons  doubted  the  ages 
of  my  birds,  ojie.nly  and  decidedly  declared,  that  “  if  he  knew  a  Dorking, 
they  were  chickens  of  tliis  year.”  I  heg,  now,  publicly  to  thank  Mr. 
Bailey  for  his  manly  candour  and  timely  assistance  ;  his  opinion,  under 
the  circumstances,  and  at  such  a  time,  was  most  valuable. — Roueut 
Lo  ER,  The  Rceehes,” 

Names  OK  Fekns  (.T.  Hidgwell)  — I.  Doodia  caud.ata.  2.  Cassebeera 
liastata.  3.  .\splcMium  llaccidum.  4.  Scolopcndrium  vulgare,  vor. 
multifidum.  5.  Lastriea  dccompositum.  fi.  Asplenium  species,  un¬ 
certain  which  one. 
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W 

JANU.ARY  1—8,  18t6. 

Weather  near  Lon 

Barometer.  Thermo. 

DON  IN  1865. 

Wind.  Rain  in 
Inches. 

Sun  i  Sun 
Rises.  Sets. 

1 

Moon 

R.&S. 

Moc  n’s 
A,e. 

Clock  Day  of 
af.  Sun.  Year. 

1 

To 

1 

CiRCOMCISION, 

29.951—29.919 

53—46 

W. 

02 

i 

8  a  8  IV 

0  m  47 

23 

3 

36  1 

2 

\V 

Sarrotrium  mulicum. 

30.069—30  028 

51  —  44 

N.W. 

01 

9  i  0 

'  2  0 

24 

4 

4  ;  2 

A 

Th 

Helops  str'iatus. 

30.170—30.139 

52—39 

N.W. 

00 

8  1  1 

3  16 

25 

4 

32  1  3 

4 

F 

Salpingus  Roburis. 

30.218  —  30.164 

47—38 

s.w. 

00 

8  2 

4  35 

26 

5 

0  :  4 

5 

s 

[Epipuanit.  Twelfth  Day. 

30.132—30.062 

51  —  40 

s.w. 

00 

8  3 

5  55 

27 

5 

28  '  5 

6 

Son 

2  Sunday  after  Christmas. 

30. 361-30.240 

50-44 

s.w. 

00 

8  4 

7  15 

28 

5 

55  [  6 

7 

Rf 

Rhynchcenus  maculatus. 

30.530—30.428 

49—42 

s.w. 

uo 

7  5 

sets. 

@ 

6 

21  7 

I\Iktkoboi.ogy  oi'  THE  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-nine  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  41.3°,  and  30.3°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  54°,  occurred  on  the  Ist,  in  1843;  and  the  lowest  cold,  4°, 
on  the  2nd,  in  1854.  During  the  period  120  days  were  fine,  and  on  76  rain  fell. 


There  aro,  at  least,  two  old  things  that  we  love 
heai’til}’’ — old  friends  and  old  customs  ;  and  we  will  show 
such  love  of  both  now  by  wishing  A  Harry  New  Year 
TO  YOU.  It  matters  not  who  the  “you”  may  be  that 
roads  our  greeting:  for  all  who  so  read  have  our  good 
wishes.  With  us  the  war-pen  is  buried  on  the  first  of 
;  January. 

I  We  feel  the  more  bound  to  offer  such  a  New-Year's 
'  greeting,  not  only  because  old  friends  have  clung  to  us 
and  new  friends  have  thronged  to  us,  but  because,  in 
“  the  good  old  times,”  New  Year's  Gifts  were  derived 
chiefly  from  subjects  which  find  special  notice  in  our 
pages.  Let  us  enumerate  a  few  of  them. 

Foremost  comes  tlie  fatted  fowl ;  and  even  as  far  back 
as  loDS,  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  “  Satires,”  tells  that  the 
tenant  farmer 

“  must  haunt  his  greedy  landlord’s  hall 
With  often  presents  at  each  festivall ; 

With  crammed  capons  every  New  Yeare’s  morne. 

Or  with  green  cheeses  when  his  sheepe  arc  shorne.” 

Fruit  of  various  kinds  were  New  Year's  Gifts  at  the 
i  same  period,  and  continued  to  a  much  later  era.  Thus, 
j  in  a  work  published  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  wo 
read  : — “  On  the  first  day  of  this  month  (January)  will 
be  given  more  gifts  than  will  be  kindly  received  or  grate¬ 
fully  rewarded.  Children,  to  their  ine.xpressible  joy,  will 
be  drest  in  their  best  bibs  and  aprons,  and  may  be  seen 
handed  along  streets,  some  bearing  Kentish  Piitpins, 
others,  Oranges  stuck  with  Cloves,  in  order  to  crave  a 
blessing  of  their  godfathers  and  godmothers.” 

We  could  give  many  similar  quotations,  showing  how 
Evergreens  in  some  places.  Geese  in  others,  gilt  Nutmegs, 
and  many  similar  tokens  of  good-will,  w’ere  on  this  day 
presented  to  friends. 

As  we  have  already  said,  we  love  old  customs,  so  on 
this  day  we  follow  it,  and  present  to  our  friends  whole 
pages  full  of  well-tended  Poultry,  gilded  Fruits,  and 
Evergreens  ;  and  we  bid  our  friends  to  treat  our  pages 
as  Herrick  bade  bis  friends, — 

“  Read  them— and  when  your  faces  shine 
With  bu.xom  meat  and  cap’ring  wine, 

Remember  us  in  cups  full-crown’d, 

And  let  The  C.  G.’s  health  go  round.’’ 


So  numerous  have  been  the  letters  which  wo  have  re¬ 
ceived  requesting  that  wo  will  give  our  opinion  relative 
to  the  probable  success  of  cultivating  the  Ciiinese  Yam, 
Dioscorea  Batatas,  that  we  think  it  best  to  reply,  generally 
and  prominently,  that  we  do  not  think  the  general 


results  of  the  past  year  so  discouraging  as  we  antici¬ 
pated.  It  was  unreasonable  in  those  who  expected, 
from  the  liliputian  sets  which  they  planted,  to  obtain 
roots  or  tubers  of  the  very  large  size  the  plant  when  of 
full  growth  is  capable  of  producing.  It  was  unreason¬ 
able,  because  they  know  that  Potatoes  planted  of  the 
same  size  as  tire  Dioscorea  sets  would  only  produce 
small  tubers  the  first  year;  but  these  tubers  being 
planted,  'produce  a  full-sized  crop  the  year  following. 
So  it  may  be  with  Dioscorea.  We  say  may,  because  no 
one  has  had  sulficieirt  experience  of  its  adaptability  to 
our  climate  to  speak  with  confidence  as  to  its  probable 
success.  We  recommend  those  who  grew  it  during  the 
past  year  to  grow  it  again  this  year.  We  also  advise 
them  to  plant  much  larger  sets;  some  of  the  roots  we 
would  plant  whole.  We  would  plant  early  in  April,  in 
the  open  ground,  and  on  ridges,  giving  the  roots  full 
two  I'eet  deep  of  well-loosened  soil  to  work  in.  In  the 
absence  of  any  new  information  upon  the  subject,  we 
extract  the  following  from  the  Eevue  Horticole,  and 
written  by  M.  Curriere  : — 

“The  increase  of  the  Dioscorea  Batatas  can  be  effected 
jii  four  different  w'ays.  1.  By  suckens.  2.  By  planting 
the  axillary  bulbs  of  the  stems.  3.  By  the  under, 
ground  bulbs,  which  come  from  the  suckers  of  buds. 
4.  By  the  plantation  of  cuttings  obtained  by  dividing 
the  rhizomes,  or  underground  stems.  A  5th  mode  of 
propagation,  by  seed,  is  not  within  our  power,  for  the 
plant  is  dioecious,  and  we  do  not  yet  possess  a  plant 
bearing  male  flowers. 

“The  suckers  do  not  offer  any  difficulty;  for  it  is 
sufficient  to  cut  them  off,  to  plant  them  in  small  pots 
in  the  ground,  and  place  them  under  a  covering. 
They  are  not  slow  in  taking  root.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  suckers  should  be  very  long.  A  small  piece,  if 
supplied  with  an  eye,  suffices  to  produce  a  plant.  In 
this  case  the  eye  ought  to  be  covered  over  by  the  earth  ; 
for  from  one  side  of  this  shoot  forth  the  roots  which  are 
intended  to  penetrate  into  the  soil,  and  from  the  other 
side  the  bud,  which  will  become  the  trunk. 

“  When  the  success  of  the  suckers  is  established,  shift 
them  into  pots  of  a  larger  size,  and  finally  into  a  seed- 
plot,  very  near  each  other,  or  in  some  boxes,  under  frames, 
where  the  glass  ought  to  be  us  near  ns  possible  to  the 
young  plants.  If  instead  of  putting  the  suckers  singly  in 
small  pols,  earthen  pans  or  large  pots  have  been  em¬ 
ployed,  in  w'hich  several  have  been  planted,  they  must 
be  separated,  as  already  directed. 
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“'J’lio  planting  of  nxillary  bnlbs  does  not  require  snob 
particular  attention.  Jt  is  suHicient  to  put  them  in  the 
earth  wliere  they  a,ro  to  remain.  Tlie  chief  dilHcnlty 
consists  in  obtaining  these  bulbs.  I’liese  bulbs  are 
notliing  but  abortive  buds  growing  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  and  in  the  place  of  the  buds  which 
usually  are  formed  there.  In  ordinary  circumstances, 
under  the  climate  of  Paris,  at  least,  it  is  but  rarely 
that  they  develop  themselves;  and  those  wliich  are 
formed  only  attain  to  a  small  size.  Rut  if  one  cuts 
off  a  branch  of  the  plant  and  strikes  it  in  the  earth 
under  a  bcll  glass,  the  roots  are  not  slow  in  sliowing 
themselves,  and  give  birth  to  shoots  wliich  wither  and 
grow  sickly  when  exposed  to  the  free  air.  At  the  time 
when  the  stems  grow  yellow,  then  the  formation  of  roots 
is  completed  ;  for,  although  the  plant  maybe  long-lived, 
nevertheless,  the  stems  are  annual.  Collect  these  roots 
and  put  them  in  pots,  and  cover  them  over  with  earth  or 
sand,  to  prevent  them  from  withering  np  by  contact 
with  the  air. 

“Rut  independent  of  these  a5rial  little  bulbs,  there  is 
developed,  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  a  little  lump, 
having  only  one  eye.  It  is  to  this  thatM.  Carriere  gives 
the  name  of  a  terrestial  bulb.  Propagation  by  these  two 
kinds  of  little  bulbs  is  alike  free  from  any  difliculty  but 
putting  them  into  the  earth. 

“With  respect  to  the  increase  by  cuttings,  it  consists 
in  cutting  the  large  tubers  in  slices  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  each  slice  should  be 
planted  either  in  the  open  earth  or  in  pots.  From  these 
pieces  shoots  rise  above  the  ground,  and  the  under¬ 
ground  stems  (rhizomes)  force  themselves  into  the  earth, 
and  increase  in  size,  until  they  become  fit  for  food.  The 
sets  ought  not  to  be  cut  too  small,  for  tliey  remain  some 
time  in  tlie  earth  without  vegetating ;  and  they  would 
be  liable  to  decay. 

“  Contrary  to  what  has  been  supposed  and  recom¬ 
mended,  it  is  not  necessary  to  leave  the  sets  for  some 
time  without  ])lanting  them,  for  they  very  readily  rot, 
especially  when  they  are  small.  Jt  is  best  to  plant  them 
immediately  after  having  ])repared  them.  The  two  first 
modes  of  propagation  which  are  here  spoken  of  ought 
only  to  be  considered  as  ])re]iaratory  until  they  have 
formed  bnlbs  of  a  small  size,  fit  for  seed  the  following 
year. 

“  Tiic  best  time  to  make  these  plantings  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  climate  in  which 
we  grow  them.  In  a  commercial  jioint  of  view,  it  is 
not  desirable  to  plant  until  the  buds  develop  them¬ 
selves.  When  one  wishes  to  raise  them  in  jjots,  in  a 
greenhouse  or  under  frames,  to  jnit  the?n  afterwards  in 
the  oi)en  earth,  make  the  jilantation  in  March;  for 
under  the  climate  of  Paris  it  may  not  be  ])rudent  to 
place  them  in  the  open  ground  before  the  last  days  of 
May,  when  they  have  begun  to  develop  themselves  in  a 
greenhouse.  Rut  il  the  tubercles  are  not  cut  until 
planting-lime,  idanling  can  take  j.lace  without  incon¬ 
venience  in  Ajiril. — {Hevue  Horltcole). 


FRUJTTREES,  THEIR  RLIGHTS  AND  OTHER 
AILMENTS. 

{Continued  from  jxiije  123.) 

The  Peae. — It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  a  former 
])aper  on  the  Api)le,  &c.,  I  proposed,  when  time  })er- 
mitted,  looking  over  most  of  our  fruits,  and  ])ointing 
to  some  of  the  chief  ailments  ])ertaining  to  them,  as 
they  have  appeared  to  me  during  some  forty  years 
experience.  1  may  here  observe,  that  not  pretending 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  entomology,  it  is  not 
i  in  my  power  to  ta,ke  a  wide  range  in  this  subject,  such 
!  as  be  could  do  who  unites  both  science  and  ]>ra.ctice  ; 

!  indeed,  could  I  do  so,  the  afl'air  would  occupy  too  much 
j  space  for  our  present  purpose. 

i  One  of  the  most  common  evils  to  which  the  Pear  in  I 
a  trained  state  is  subject  is  the  Scaly  insect,  termed  . 
Asjiidiotus  ostnefonnis,  or,  more  commonly.  Oyster  scale.  [ 
^  Persons  ill-versed  in  gardening  matters  may  pass  by  I 
1  their  favourite  Pear-tree,  day-by-day,  for  years,  lamenting  i 
its  lean  and  sinking  condition,  without  the  least  con-  | 
ception  of  the  cause,  unless  their  attention  be  specially  i 
;  directed  to  it;  so  insidious  are  this  insect’s  operations.  | 
!  'J’hose  who  are  strangers  to  it,  and  who  have  suspicious- 
looking  trees,  may  easily  detect  it,  if  present,  on  a  close 
I  examination  of  the  bark  of  the  tree.  It  a])pears  in 
j  myriads  of  little  specks  of  an  oval  sha,pe,  so  small 
that  it  would  probably  require  thirty  or  i'orly  to  cover 
the  face  of  a  sixpenny-piece.  They  are  as  near  as  may 
be  of  the  same  colour  as  the  bark,  a  colour  tlie  best 
they  could  have  devised  in  older  the  better  to  conceal 
their  intentions.  Such  a  device  would  have  been  high 
instinct;  and  talking  of  the  instinct  of  animals  reminds 
j  me,  how  often  1  have  scon  a  hare,  when  advanced  too 
i  closely  unperceived,  instantly  crouch  herself  up  into 
:  the  most  awkward  form,  generally  like  a  piece  of  old, 
j  rotten  stumj)  blown  out  of  a  tree,  doubtless,  thinking  it 
a  better  chance  than  to  attempt  running  away. 

I  Rut  back  to  my  tale  about  insect  enemies.  It  may 
well  be  asked  bore,  by  some  beginner.  Pray,  what 
harm  can  these  little  things  do  ?  'Flint  they  do  immense 
harm  is  best  proved  by  the  fact,  that  when  a  tree 
,  becomes  thoroughly  infested  with  them  its  downfall  is 
certain.  It  may  linger  on  in  a  hide  bound  state,  for  a  few 
years,  but  “good-by”  to  all  lino  and  jirofitable  produce, 
j  'That  they  abstract  those  juices  from  the  trees,  on  which 
i  not  only  the  production  of  superior  fruit  depends,  but 
even  the  health  of  the  parent  itself,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  'They  woidd  appear  to  be  as  poweri'ul  enemies 
tlirough  the  medium  of  the  bark,  as  the  Red  Spider  is 
through  the  medium  of  the  foliage. 

However,  although  insidious  and  untiring  enemies, 
there  is  one  comfort  concerning  them,- — they  are  easily 
conre  at,  and  easily  destroyed.  1  would,  theretore, 
rather  have  twenty  trees  infested  with  this  Scale  than 
one  with  the  American  Plight.  Soft  soap  is  the  best 
remedy  that  I  have  ever  known.  I  am  almost  jirepared 
to  say  that  it  alone  will  destroy  them.  However,  1  cair 
scarcely  affirm  that  1  have  thus  done.  The  mixtiii'C  I 
]irefer  is  thus  compounded.  .  J  beat  up  soft-soap  in 
warm  water  at  the  rate  of  eight  ounces  to  a  gallon;  to 
every  gallon  of  this  I  add  a.nother  gallon  of  such  a 
thing  as  stable-liquid,  and,  finally,  ntake  the  whole  into 
a  ])aiuty  consistence,  by  adding  clay  finely  divided. 
This  we  brush  thickly  over  the  stem  or  branches 
infested,  leaving  not  a  crevice  unfilled.  Indeed,  my 
plan,  to  save  time,  has  been  to  squirt  it  all  over  the 
trees  by  a  syringe;  but  in  this  case  the  clay  water  nrust 
bo  strained  very  clear.  I  have  used  sulphur  combined  ; 
and,  where  Red  Sjiideris  known  to  exist,  it  is  exjiedient; 
but  this  alone  would  not  destroy  this  pest. 

Due  word  of  caution  here :  let  it  be  remembered 
that  this  mixture  is  intended  to  be  used  when  the  tree 
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is  ill  a  dormant  sfato ;  it  would  prove  too  powerful 
when  the  tree  is  in  leaf. 

The  lied  Sjiider  sometimes  attacks  the  Pear ;  hut 
this  may  be  dealt  with  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Apple,  and 
wo  need  not  re))eat  it  here.  Whilst  on  tliis  part  of  our 
subject,  I  may  observe  that  the  Scale  also  attack's  the 
Apjtle,  and  may,  in  its  turn,  receive  the  treatment  here 
laid  down. 

About  the  end  of  Juno,  T  have,  for  three  years,  received 
a  singular  visitation  on  a  Pear-tree,  here  and  there,  in 
the  shape  of  a  kind  of  //oan/ iUir,  for  which  T  never 
could  discover  any  adequate  cause.  Certainly,  I  have 
aeon  myriads  of  white  '.I’lirips,  of  a  sort  of  triangular 
character,  light  as  gossamer,  and  bouncing  about  in  a 
most  thripish  sort  of  way.  Whether  these  produce  this 
e.vudation,  t  am  unable  to  say,  but  think  it  very  pro¬ 
bable.  Tt  is  very  injurious  to  the  foliage.  The  wasps 
congregate  about  these  trees  as  their  chief  delight,  with 
hosts  of  big  flies;  and  knowing  labourers,  who  receive 
a  penny  for  wasps,  make  a  point  of  keeping  an  eye  on 
these  infested  Pears.  I  found,  that  a  universal  wasli  of 
soap-water  and  stable  liquid,  made  as  thick  with  clay 
as  could  be  done,  put  on  in  185  t,  cleared  the  trees  from 
this  nuisance. 

Next,  I  have  had  before  now  serious  visitations  from 
a  fungus  which  produces  pimply  warts  or  2^ucJcers  on 
the  leaves.  I  forget  the  name  of  this— perhaps  the 
greatest  enemy  of  the  Pear— and  know  of  no  remedy, 
but  the  moment  such  foliage  appears  to  j)luck  it  away  ; 
and  that  course  to  be  rejieated  as  long  as  it  appears. 

Another  most  serious  enemy,  one  which  may  happen 
about  July  or  August,  is  a  caterpillar,  hatebed  in 
the  interior  of  the  leaf,  after  the  manner  in  which 
Celery  and  the  Holly-tree  are  apt  to  be  infested.  I 
remember,  several  years  since,  seeing  the  majority  of 
the  trees  in  a  celebrated  garden,  not  very  far  from 
Liverpool,  and  then  noted  for  fine  Pears,  nearly  stripi)ed 
of  their  foliage  in  the  prime  of  summer.  I  never  had  a 
visitation  from  this  evil ;  and  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
thing  effective  to  prevent  its  appearance.  Of  course, 
there  would  bo  no  proceeding  against  the  caterpillar ; 
it  should  bo  dealt  with  in  a  previous  stage. 

Within  the  last  three  years  another  serious  visitation 
has  occurred  just  whilst  th.e  fruit  is  ripening;  this  con¬ 
sists  in  the  foliage  turning  llach  of  a  sudden,  as  though 
scalded  with  boiling  water.  This  takes  place  in  a  very  few 
hours.  I  have  no  idea  what  the  cause  really  is;  but  am 
driven  to  suppose  it  is  one  of  those  minute  fungi — those 
scavengers  of  the  vegetable  world,  which  are  so  dan¬ 
gerous,  because  so  insiduous  and  obscure.  This  strange 
visitation,  although  it  cannot  well  injure  the  blossoms 
of  the  ensuning  year,  seriously  compromises  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  fruit,  which  at  that  period  is  completing  its 
flavour.  I  have  tried  no  remedial  measures,  for  it  has 
ever  given  too  short  a  notice.  I  am  of  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  must,  for  the  present,  be  handled  on  the 
preventive  system.  Eor  my  own  part,  as  long  as  I  can 
obtain  labour  to  accomplish  it,  I  shall  make  a  point  of 
sousing  every  wall  and  every  trained  tree,  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  spring,  with  a  universal  wash ;  believing  that 
one  good  blow  thus  dealt  out  will  be  better  than  all 
the  summer  fiddle-faddle  possible. 

I  am  not  aware  of  many  more  evils  of  any  grave  con¬ 
sideration  which  befall  the  Pear ;  doubtless,  there  are 
others,  but  I,  of  course,  am  not  acquainted  with  all. 

I  intend  continuing  my  remarks  on  other  fruits ;  and, 
as  I  proceed,  memory  may,  perhaps,  call  loudly  for  a 
postscript,  and,  if  needed,  it  shall  be  produced. 

R.  EqaiNqTON. 


WINTER,  STORING  AND  SUMMER  RESTING 
GERANIUMS. 

Weli.,  to-morrow  is  Christmas-day,  and  this  is  the 
fittest  day  we  have  had  this  winter;  but  we  wenj;  through 


a  very  severe  and  damaging  frost  for  the  last  ten  davs,  j 
and  more  so  round  London,  and  in  all  places  not  covered  ; 
with  a  little  snow.  We  experienced  18°  of  frost  one  i 
day,  and  15^,  12°,  and  10®  on  other  days,  with  a  cutting  ' 
east  wind  ;  but  there  was  but  little  sun,  so  that  small  ! 
injury  has  yet  been  felt  in  the  kitchen-garden.  When  ! 
the  glass  ranged  from  10°  to  15°  of  frost,  the  leaves  and  ! 
stems  of  my  out-of doors  Pompones  dried  up  as  if 
scorched,  but  some  of  tbe  kinds  which  were  on  a 
north  aspect  hold  up  the  llowers  still,  just  as  if  they, 
the  llowers,  were  everlastings.  Fiancee,  Fenclla,  'I'oison 
I  d'or,  and  Oolibri,  stood  it  the  best;  and  I  am  going  to 
cut  a  handful  of  these  blooms  and  some  large  llower- 
buds  on  the  Oloiro  de  Fosamene  Rose  to-morrow,  for  a 
Christmas  nosegay.  Last  Saturday  I  cut  about  two 
do'/en  of  trusses  of  my  last  Scarlet  O cranium  for  the 
season.  There  were  thirty-four  trusses  on  the  same 
plant,  and  from  six  to  ten  open  flowers  in  each  truss; 
but  the  cutting  wind  for  the  last  two  or  three  days 
spoiled  so  many  of  the  flowers  that  I  could  not  use  the 
whole  of  the  trusses  for  the  nosegays;  still,  you  see  the 
possibility,  without  a  hand-glass,  frame,  pit,  or  green¬ 
house,  of  being  able  to  have  cut-flowers  for  the  Christinas- 
dinner  from  Pompones  and  an  Autumnal  Rose,  after  a 
bad  November  for  flowers,  and  an  unusually  severe  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  winter. 

I  put  the  Scailet  Geranium  out  of  the  question,  for, 
without  a  cool  glass-case  of  some  kind  or  other,  no  one 
would  be  able  to  have  flowers  of  the  Scarlet  Geraniums 
so  late  as  this.  In  a  living  room  the  flowers  must  have 
gone  mucli  sooner.  I  had  been  satisfied,  in  my  own 
I  mind,  for  many  yeai’s,  that  wo  never  hit  upon  a  proper 
system,  or  say  the  best  system,  for  having  Scarlet  Gera¬ 
niums  down  to  Christmas,  and  much  later,  or  till 
Geiamiums  “came  again;”  like  having  old  Grapes  till 
the  new  ones  came  in ;  but  all  that  time  I-  was  all 
but  confident  that  such  might  bo  done,  and  done 
handsomely  too. 

I  used,  every  autumn,  to  pot  so  many  old  Geraniums, 
on  purpose  to  come  in  next  autumn  for  late  bloom,  with 
the  intention  of  trying  such  and  such  experiments  on 
them,  to  find  out  the  simplest  plan  of  managing  the 
thing. 

But,  alas,  for  gardening !  No  man  can  carry  out  a  set 
of  experiments,  or  resolves,  in  a  fashionable  establish¬ 
ment,  however  useful  they  might  be  to  himself  and 
others.  Fashion  is  more  desjiotic  than  a  tyrant,  and 
1  every  man,  woman,  and  thing,  within  its  influence  must 
give  way  to  it,  and  go  to  the  wall  without  the  power  to 
!  resist  it. 

;  IMy  yearly  pottings  for  specimen  Geraniums  to  flower 
during  the  following  winter  could  not  be  hid  in  a  corner; 

I  and  every  visible  thing,  plants  among  the  rest,  had  to 
,  be  displayed  out  in  full  array  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
fashion,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  this  or  that  kind 
I  of  future  use  and  management.  “  The  so-and-so  are  coming 
:  next  week,  or  the  week  after,  and  you  must  put  tlio  best 
I  foot  foremost,  look  apple-pie  order,  and  trust  to,  good- 
■  ness  knows  what,  for  the  fulfilment  of  your  great  jiro- 
I  jects  for  the  future,  which  may  be  all  good  and  well 
j  when  I  am  dead  and  gone  ;  but  which  would  deprive  us 
[  now  of  the  best  arm  in  our  service.”  Oh,  these  we's  and 
:  ourses,  with  smiles  and  suavity,  no  mere  flesh  and  blood 
j  could  resist  them  !  Decrees  and  ukases  are  not  lialf  so 
imperious  over  the  will  of  man.  All  my  best  pot-plants 
for  experimenting  on  would  have  to  “  go  out  this  time,” 

!  and  I  must  console  myself  with  the  hope  of  better  li'.ck 
next  time ;  were  it  not  for  thus  hoping  agaiqst  hope,  1 
know  some  of  our  very  best  gardeners  would  knock  their 
heads  against  the  Peach-wall.  But  when  a  man  gets 
i  over  fifty,  the  ruling  passion  is  not  quite  so  strong;  lie 
will  undertake  things  more  slowly  and  more  cautiously, 
and  is  apt  to  be  satisfied  with  less  than  an  average  of 
success,  or  returns  for  what  he  is  engaged  on;  that  may 
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be,  or  not  be,  tbe  case  in  tills  instance;  but  I  was  very 
earnest  on  tliese  e.xperiments  whicb  gave  me  tbe  Christ¬ 
mas  nosegays.  Those  upon  the  Pompones  you  know 
already,  the  result  is  helore  you ;  to-clay  you  will  hear 
about  the  Scarlet  Geraniums,  or,  rather,  the  one  from 
which  I  cut  those  beautiful  flowers  on  the  Saturday 
before  Chrislmas-day  ;  and,  first  of  all,  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  secret  turns  on  how  you  winter  the 
plants,  and  how  you  rest  them  the  following  summer ; 
and  being  sure  of  that,  I  fixed  this  mixed  communica¬ 
tion  on  these  two  hinges,  in  order  to  settle  the  subject 
better  in  the  memory.  ^Ye  have  never  yet  heard  of  a 
regular  systematic  plan  for  resting  Scarlet  Geraniums 
during  the  summer,  or  any  part  of  it,  with  a  view  to 
future  results.  Such  resting  is  not  new  in  gardening, 
however.  The  difference  between  winter  rest  and  sum¬ 
mer  rest  is  as  well-known  to  many  practical  gai’deners, 
as  the  difference  which  is  essential  to  be  maintained 
between  the  day-temperature  and  the  night-heat  in  a 
plant-house.  The  only  difference  is,  tlnat  few  gardeners 
have  yet  turned  their  attention  to  the  usefulness  of  rest- 
!  ing  the  Scarlet  Geraniums  in  the  summer.  Hence,  our 
'  want  of  knowledge  about  which  kind  or  kinds  are  best 
suited  for  that  purpose,  or  whether  one  kind  is  as  good 
as  another  for  that  particular  purpose.  This  we  have 
to  learn  from  actual  trials. 

For  the  last  year  or  two,  I  think  I  have  urged  enough 
I  to  show  the  stress  and  value  I  put  on  a  regular  system 
'  for  having  old  plants  of  the  different  breeds  of  the  Horse¬ 
shoe  or  Scarlet  Geraniums,  for  the  different  purposes  for 
which  they  are  now  used,  or  might  be  used;  and  all  the 
time  I  had  an  eye  to  this  particular  purpose  of  getting 
cut-flowers  during  the  winter,  and  plants  in  bloom  for 
the  conservatory;  but  until  I  could  prove  my  long- 
hoped-for  experiment,  either  way,  1  did  not  mention  it 
among  the  subjects  for  which  old  Scarlet  Geraniums 
should  be  kept  in  store ;  hut  as  it  is  not  always  the 
safest  plan  to  take  the  proof  of  the  pudding  from  the 
assertions  of  the  man-cook  himself,  my  Christmas  nose¬ 
gays  were  scut  into  a  fashionable  drawing-room,  to 
stand  the  proof  of  tlie  experiment  from  more  disin¬ 
terested  parties,  so  that  the  experiment  is  complete 
enough  as  far  as  it  goes. 

;  My  own  linn  opinion  is,  and  has  been  for  some  years, 

I  that  a  greenhouse  treatment,  in  winter,  is  not  a  sufficient 
;  rest  for  an  old  plant  of  Scarlet  Gcianium,  in  order  to 
get  more  than  the  common  use  out  of  it — a  good  show 
of  bloom  during  the  summer  months; — and  that  when 
more  is  aimed  at,  a  more  perfect  repose  is  essential  for 
it  during  a  long  period — say  from  the  end  of  November 
.  to  some  time  in  March,  or  later  still,  if  the  plant  could 
I  be  kept  from  pushing  naturally.  Harry  Moore’s  system 
confirmed  me  more  than  ever  in  that  belief ;  therefore, 
as  far  back  as  last  November  twelvemonths,  I  cut  off 
'  all  the  leaves  of  certain  old  Geraniums  without  touching 
I  the  young  wood,  and  put  them  down  into  a  dry  cellar, 
in  their  pots,  there  they  stood,  with  only  two  good 
waterings,  till  the  middle  of  last  March,  when  all  the 
young  wood  was  as  plump  and  sound  as  it  was  last 
autumn. 

If  a  Geranium,  at  rest  in  a  cellar  or  any  room  which 
is  quite  dark,  gets  any  damp  to  hurt  the  young  wood,  or 
as  much  drying  as  will  shrivel  the  young  shoots,  I  con¬ 
sider  it  not  rested  properly.  It  may  bo  preserved  with 
but  little  damage;  still,  it  is  not  rested,  as  it  ought  to 
be  for  this  experiment,  if  a  single  bud  on  it  is  lost. 
Again,  without  perfect  darkness  1  do  not  think  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  rest  these  Geraniums  properly;  and  if  the  heat 
ever  rises  above  40*^,  the  rest  is  not  so  complete  as  it 
should  be  ;  or  if  it  falls  below  30"  it  may  cause  injury ; 
but  of  that  I  am  not  so  sure.  However,  I  should  not 
like  to  find  more  frost  in  the  cellar,  as  the  soil  in  the 
pots  is  never  quite  dry,  except  the  first  inch  on  the 
surface. 


As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  grow  naturally  in  the 
spring,  whether  early  or  late,  they  should  neither  be 
checked  nor  encouraged;  but  they  must  have  light 
every  day  from  that  time.  Growing  in  the  dark  is  a 
severe  check  to  the  system,  no  matter  who  says  to  the 
contrary;  and  to  be  watered  and  placed  in  the  sun  is  an 
encouragement  to  legitimate  growth,  so  to  speak:  there¬ 
fore,  neither  water  them  at  first,  nor  place  them  in  the 
sun.  The  slower  they  get  on  in  the  spring,  the  better 
they  will  be  for  what  we  want — a  full  bloom  next 
winter.  After  a  while  they  must  have  water  and  sun, 
heat  and  light,  and  they  will  come  into  bloom.  It  was 
about  the  2Uth  of  last  May  that  my  ])lnnts  came  gene¬ 
rally  into  bloom,  and  for  the  next  six  weeks  I  allowed 
them  to  bloom  uninterruptedly ;  but  all  appearance  of 
seed  and  seed-pods  was  avoided.  By  the  end  of  June 
they  had  thrown  off  the  pride  of  their  first  bloom,  and 
now  they  must  go  to  rest  for  full  two  months.  There  is 
no  difficulty  or  grand  secret  iu  this:  the  plants  are  on 
Elarry  Moore’s  system,  and,  of  course,  have  been  in 
the  same  pots  for  years.  Under  that  system,  old  plants 
make  very  little  growth  all  the  time  they  are  in  bloom. 
Every  joint  brings  its  truss  of  bloom  with  it,  and  that 
has  to  be  sujiported  at  the  expense  of  growth ;  therefore, 
all  that  was  necessary  to  rest  them  was  to  secure  a  slow 
root  action,  and  to  cut  off  every  bloom-bud  ns  fast  as 
they  appeared.  The  blooms  were  so  cut  till  the  end  of 
August — ;just  two  months’  rest.  The  plants  were  in  the 
full  sun,  and  much  sheltered;  but  the  pots  plunged  to 
the  rim  in  the  common  soil,  but  not  touching  the  soil, 
for  that  would  stimulate  the  plants  to  unprofitable 
growth,  which  would  be  no  rest  at  all.  The  pots  were 
first  ])ut  into  larger  pots,  and  thus  the  roots  were  cut 
off  from  the  moisture  of  the  earth.  If  the  double  jiots  ' 
were  not  plunged,  the  plants  would  need  more  water; 
and  that  would  also  be  needless  excitement  instead  of 
repose.  How  often  they  had  water  would  be  no  guide 
to  you.  It  frequently  “went  hard”  with  them,  and 
twice  I  had  to  pick  off  lots  of  yellow  leaves  from  a  stint 
of  the  necessary  supply  of  water;  but  the  shoots  or 
young  leaves  never  flagged  but  once,  and  that  not  by 
design — it  was  a  mere  accident.  'These  plants  were  in 
full  bloom  by  the  middle  of  September,  and  one  of  them 
produced  for  my  Christmas  nosegay.  D.  Bkaton. 

(7'o  he  continued,) 


SHORT  NOTES  OF  CULTURE. 

APIIELANDIIA. 

A  Constant  Subsckibek  requests  the  culture  of  the 
Aphelandrd  tribe,  so  as  to  get  them  nice,  branchy  spe¬ 
cimens.  He  says,  “I  have  the  J.  LeopohVd,  Crista ta, 
Aurantiaca,  Squarrosa,  Citrina,  and  Fosteana,  which 
grow  well  in  single  stems,  but  I  cannot  get  them  to 
branch  out.” 

Some  of  the  latter  mentioned  I  do  not  know.  The 
old  beautiful  Cristata  is  as  fine  as  any  of  them,  and 
grows  rather  the  strongest,  though  most  of  them  will 
grow  strong  enough  when  treated  to  rich  food.  Auran¬ 
tiaca  will  generally  bloom  when  the  shoots  are  shorter 
and  nearer  home.  Qlahrata  tandifuhjens,  the  first  having 
yellow  and  the  second  orange  flowers,  are  also  inclined 
to  be  stubby  and  dwarf,  and  the  beautiful  Leopoldii, 
with  its  white  bars,  like  the  stripes  of  a  zebra,  on  the 
green  foliage,  does  not  seem  quite  so  strong-growing  as 
Cristata.  I  have  not  grown  Leoiwldii,  but,  judging 
from  its  appearance  in  other  places,  I  should  say  that 
the  leaves  are  impatient  of  sudden  changes  when 
growing,  and  of  meeting  the  sun’s  rays  when  there  is 
any  condensed  moisture  upon  them.  When  the  plant 
is  therefore  growing  fast  in  a  hotbed,  air  should  be 
given  early,  to  disperse  all  and  anything  like  steam 
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from  the  foliage  before  the  sun  strikes  it,  or  tiie  peculiar  i 
beauty  of  the  I'olifige  will  soon  become  a  deformiiy.  i 

Were  not  similar  inquiries  made  by  those  not  quite  ' 
so  successful  in  growing  them  as  our  eorrespondeut,  1  ' 
need  hardly  have  gone  into  any  detail  respecting  their 
peculiar  treatment,  as  many  can  grow  them  freely  enough, 
and  yet  not  Hower  them  at  all  to  their  satisfaction.  It 
is  one  of  their  valuable  properties,  that  small  plants 
with  only  one  stem  may  be  made  to  bloom  nicely  in 
twelve  or  eigliteen  months  from  the  cuttings  ;  but  as 
to  getting  a  plant,  however  large,  and  with  ever  so  many 
stems,  to  branch  out  into  branchlets,  and  these  respec-  j 
tively  to  be  all  studded  with  flowers  as  we  might  ex-  | 
pect  in  the  case  of  a  Fuchsia,  that  is  not  for  a  moment  , 
to  be  expected,  as  the  flowers  are  invariably  produced  | 
on  the  points  of  shoots  that  require  a  considerable  time 
to  perfect  their  growth,  and,  therefore,  all  stopping  and  ' 
pinching  to  produce  hushuiess  and  side-shoots,  unless  at  | 
the  very  first,  when  the  shoots  are  only  two  or  three  ' 
inches  in  length,  will  secure  you  shoots  and  growth,  but  | 
not  bloom,  just  as  the  lovers  of  bushiness  deprive  them-  ' 
selves,  at  times,  of  the  flowers  of  their  Chrysanthemums  j 
by  nipping  and  stopping  their  points  in  August. 

The  only  mode  by  which  a  bushy  and  flowering  habit  | 
can  be  given  to  plants  like  these  that  bloom  at  the  • 
points  of  the  shoots,  is,  from  a  plant  of  two  or  three  ! 
years  of  age,  and  upwards,  to  secure  a  certain  number 
of  young  shoots,  after  pruning  back,  of  equal  strength, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  and  then,  after  being  fairly  started, 
the  weaker  ones  may  be  trained  upright,  and  the 
stronger  ones  at  some  angle  between  the  vertical  and 
the  horizontal,  and  then  the  plant  will  assume  some¬ 
thing  of  the  bush  aspect. 

Those  who  have  little  room  may  have  nice,  flowering 
plants,  with  from  one  to  three  shoots,  in  small  pots  ranging 
from  four  to  seven  and  eight  inches  in  size.  None  need 
attempt  the  culture  without  the  benefit  of  regular  stove- 
heat  during  the  growing  period;  and,  like  the  Ixora,  and 
some  other  tribes,  though  they  flourish  tolerably  in  such 
a  stove,  set  on  shelves,  or  platforms,  they  dearly 
love  to  be  plunged  in  a  hotbed  of  fermenting  matter 
when  making  their  growth,  hut,  as  already  stated, 
everything  like  steam  should  be  avoided,  and  condensed 
moisture  should  be  dissipated  from  the  foliage  before  j 
the  sun's  rays  strike  forcibly.  When  I  used  to  grow  I 
this  tribe,  I  found  that,  according  to  the  treatment,  the  ^ 
flowers  could  be  made  to  flower  at  almost  any  time;  but  ; 
it  was  very  difficult  to  make  them  do  so  in  the  spring  : 
months,  as  when  kept  growing  in  winter  there  was  not 
enough  of  light  to  consolidate  the  growth  sufficiently  to 
perfect  the  flower-buds,  and  when  grown  late  in  autumn, 
and  rooted,  comparatively,  in  winter,  either  the  rest  was  . 
apt  to  be  too  long,  and  thus  the  bud  was  injured,  or  the  ! 
sun  of  declining  autumn  was  hardly  sufficient  to  perfect  | 
the  floral  parts.  Autumn,  and  the  first  months  of 
winter  are,  therefore,  the  time  in  which  they  bloom  most  j 
perfectly,  though  I  have  seen  them  line  ill  June  and' 
July,  keeping  this  peculiarity  in  view,  though  by  no 
means  confining  tbe  period  of  bloom,  or  the  exact 
period  for  performing  peculiar  operations,  I  shall  now  ! 
ad  vert  to  the  I 

General  Treatment. — Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Vine,  | 
well-ripened  buds  of  this  season  are  apt  to  be  most  | 
flower-bearing  the  next.  From  such  buds,  on  well-ripened  ' 
wood,  I  have  obtained  flowers  on  young  shoots,  on  the  I 
rapid  continuous  system  of  culture;  but  when  that  does  j 
not  seem  likely  to  take  place,  the  quick  growth  must  be 
succeeded  by  a  condensing  ripening  process  before  the 
flower-buds  appear.  Success  may  be  attained  without 
all  the  aids  I  shall  mention.  When  they  can  be  given, 
the  success  will  be  more  general  and  certain.  Supposing, 
then,  that  the  plants  we  possess  (Dec.  24th)  have  now,  or 
during  the  next  month,  either  finished  blooming,  or 
looking  as  if  they  would  not  do  so,  and  supposing  that 


we  have  made  up  our  minds  not  to  expect  flowers  from 
the  latter,  by  keeping  them  comparatively  low  in 
temperature  now,  and  with  little  water  for  a  couple  of 
months,  and  then  to  give  a  higher  temperature  and 
moisture  to  get  them  to  show  flower  in  spring,  which  I 
have  sometimes  done  ;  but  that  our  object  is  to  obtain 
nice  flowering  plants  in  autumn  and  early  winter,  then, 
the  first  thing  to  do,  is  to  remove  all  the  old  flowers, 
and  an  inch  or  two  of  the  softest  of  the  wood  at  the 
point,  in  the  case  of  shoots  that  have  not  flowered, 
keep  these  plants  as  much  in  the  I'ght  as  possible,  but 
withliold  water,  so  as  just  to  keep  the  foliage  from  flag¬ 
ging.  By-and-by  remove  them  where  the  atmosphere  wil  1 
be  dry,  and  reduce  water  still  more,  so  as  to  harden  the 
wood  ;  in  fact,  be  as  anxious  to  ripen  the  buds  as  if  you 
were  treating  a  Vine  shoot  that  was  to  produce  Grapes 
By  February  or  March,  under  such  treatment,  the  leaves 
will  bo  getting  a  little  woe-begone  in  their  appearance, 
and  a  few  may  be  dropping.  Provided  the  plants  are 
kept  dryish,  they  may  now  have  an  additional  rest  of  a 
colder  temperature,  averaging  from  1^°  to  55°.  When 
you  intend  to  start  them,  say  in  April,  or  the  end  of 
March,  set  them  in  a  temperature  of  about  65°.  Prune 
back  the  shoots  as  if  you  were  spur -juuning  Vines, 
leaving  just  as  many  buds  as  you  wish  for  shoots. 
Sometimes,  to  get  a  bush-like  form  from  a  young  plant, 
I  have  twisted  the  shoots,  or  shoot,  in  a  circular  form, 
so  as  to  make  nearly  every  bud  break  ;  but  that  is  not 
required  when  you  have  a  number  of  shoots  to  go  to. 
After  pruning,  warm  water  must  be  communicated  by 
degrees,  so  as  gradually  to  wet  the  whole  ball,  and  as 
the  buds  begin  to  push  a  little  bottom-heat  will  bo 
beneficial.  By  the  time  the  youi^  shoots  are  an  inch 
long  it  will  be  advisable  to  sliift  the  plant  into  fresh 
soil.  In  doing  so,  pick  away  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
old  soil  without  injuring  the  roots,  and  either  repot  into 
a  similar-sized  pot,  or  one  a  size  larger.  The  soil  most 
suitable  is  a  compost  of  fibry-peat,  fibry-loam,  a  little 
leaf-mould,  and  a  sufficiency  of  silver-sand,  and  bits  of 
charcoal  to  keep  it  open,  with  good  drainage,  as  a 
clogged  soil  is  ruinous  to  all  the  tribe.  Two  things 
here  deserve  particular  attention.  First,  the  soil  used 
should,  at  that  season,  be  aired  and  warm,  so  that 
the  roots  receive  not  the  slightest  chilling  effect,  and 
when  plunged  again,  if  possible,  warm  water  should  be 
used  for  watering,  at  not  less  than  80°. 

The  second  is,  that  whether  for  young  or  older  plants, 
rather  small  shifts  and  small  ])ots  should  be  used. 
Much  of  the  early  ripening  of  the  flower-bud  will 
depend  on  the  pot  being  early  w'ell  stored  and  crammed 
with  roots.  A  second  shifting  may  be  wanted  in  six 
weeks  or  so,  and  the  same  rule  must  apply.  When  thus 
growing,  they  will  delight  in  a  bottom-heat  from  fer¬ 
menting  matter  of  from  80°  to  90°,  and  a  to|)-heat  of 
from  70^^  to  85°  by  day.  and  from  60'-’  to  70°  at  night, 
with  plenty  of  vajiour  in  the  atmosphere,  and  as  much 
sunshine  as  the  leaves  will  bear  uninjured.  A  slight 
shade  when  the  leaves  are  young  will  be  required  on 
bright  days.  Manure  waterings  freely  given  will  be 
preferable  to  using  rich  material  in  the  compost. 

Under  such  treatment,  young  ])lant3  from  well- 
ripened  wood  will  frequently  show  bloom,  when  they 
should  be  raised  out  of  the  plunging  material  and 
placed  in  a  drier  atmosphere.  But  this  will  not  gene¬ 
rally  happen,  and,  therefore,  when  they  have  made 
nice  shoots,  from  about  four  months’  growth,  the  mere 
encouragement  to  extension  should  be  exchanged  for 
consolidating  growth.  The  plants,  therefore,  should  bo 
elevated  out  of  their  plunging  material,  but  not  all  at 
once,  the  pot  be  fully  exposed,  and  the  top  of  the  ))lant 
be  exposed  to  a  high  sunny  temperature,  and  a  drier 
atmosphere,  with  such  a  diminished  supi)ly  of  wmter  at 
the  roots  as  will  prevent  the  leaves  withering.  More  air, 
and  a  cooler  temperature,  should  also  be  maintained  at 
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night :  in  ftict,  anytliincf  short  of  injury  he  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  mere  lengtheninpf  ot  the  shoots.  'J’liis  treatment  per¬ 
severed  in  lor  from  six  to  ei^lit  weeks,  and  tlicn  follow<'d 
with  a  higher  temperature,  and  waterings  in  ])roportion, 
will  generally  cause  the  llowcr-huds  to  start  slroug. 
As  they  approach  the  flowering  ])eriod  they  will  stand 
much  longer  if  kept  dry  and  in  a  temperature  of  from 
.■)0°  to  00°.  When  done  llowering  and  rested,  they  will 
he  ready  for  pruning  and  growing  in  another  year. 

T  have  already  alluded  to  the  danger  of  anything  like 
condensed  steam  on  tlie  foliage,  hut  the  great  enemy 
to  healthy  growtli  is  G' rerii  wliieh,  it  not  arrested  in 
time,  hy  tobacco-smoke,  would  soon  spoil  the  finest 
.shoots,  especially  when  young,  h'l-equent  syringings  in 
an  evening  will  help  tokee]t  them  clean  when  growing. 

Propagation  is  best  etl'ected  hy  taking  off  young 
shoots  in  April  and  May,  with  a  heel  clo.se  to  the  old 
stem,  when  they  are  about  thi'ee  inches  long,  and  in¬ 
serting  them  in  sand,  over  sandy  peat,  and  plunging 
the  ]tot  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat,  and  covering  with  a 
bell-glass,  raisert  up  at  nigbt  to  ]>revent  damping. 

I  tliink  these  minutim  will  exhaust  the  little  matters 
connected  with  this  genus.  Like  most  of  the  Acanthaih, 
there  must  be  considerable  fresli  growth,  and  then 
a  rest  before  flowering,  tliough  this  is  so  far  modified 
by  the  state  of  the  young  wood  before  pruning  back. 
For  instance,  I  have  had  large  bushes  of  Jiistioia 
carnea  in  tlower  several  times  during  the  year,  and 
therelbre  could  receive  little  or  no  intermediate  summer 
rest.  I  have  struck  cuttings,  and  had  them  in  flower, 
when,  perhaps,  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  heiglit,  and 
where  a  stop  was  give^i  to  the  mere  growing  ])i-itrciplo. 
From  cuttings  selected  from  harder,  better- ripened 
shoots,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  fine  heads  of  bloom, 
when  the  spikes  will  be  longer  than  the  shoot  aird  pot 
together.  The  hardening  and  ripening  of  the  shoots 
of  the  Aiihelaudra,  before  pruning  back,  has,  therefore, 
no  little  influeuce  on  the  well-flowering  of  the  plant 
I  afterwards. 

I  ALLAMAND.\. 

I  The  same  Subscriber  says,  “  Will  you  please  give  the 
:  culture  of  the  y^l//umunt?u.s- I  have  the  and 

Auhletia,  but  cannot  bloom  them.”  The  treatment  of 
these  has  often  been  given,  and  therefore  much  need 
not  bo  said,  as  something  about  them  will  be  found  in 
;  almost  every  volume,  yiiihletia  J  know  nolbing  at  all 
;  about;  perhaps  it  is  a  synonyme  for  some  one  else.-- 
!  ]\Iost  of  the  others,  such  as  Cathartica,  grandiflorn, 

1  Paraenm,  and  Schoitii,  are  climbing  plants,  requiring 
'  either  the  roof  of  a  regular  stove,  or  largish  round 
trellises,  arouml  which  to  be  trained  or  grown  in  pots. 
They  will  generally  be  found  in  ]iots,  and  thus  grown 
I  are  great  ornaments  to  jilants  that  command  a  fair 
i  share  of  loftiness. 

Lisapjioiutment  has  been  caused  by  these  plants  not 
I  blooming  young.  They  require  to  be  strong,  and  rising 
three  years  before  they  bloom  at  all  fi'cely.  When  thus 
young  the  treatment  should  also  he  different.  After 
keeping  them  at  from  50'°  to  fiO°  in  winter,  and  rather 
dryish,  little  ])ruuing  back  will  be  required  when 
young. 

When  the  ])lants  are  several  years  old,  and  perhaps 
occupy  a  largo  barrel-shajted  trellis,  and  have  filled  a 
fifteen  or  eigliteen-inch  ])ot  with  roots,  then  the  young 
shoots  should  be  cut  back  pretty  freely,  to  promote 
buds  and  bardisb  wood  in  the  Sjiring,  after  the  ]dant 
had  obtained  all  the  sun  possible  in  autumn,  and  been 
kejit  rather  dry  all  the  winter,  and  in  a  lower  tempera¬ 
ture.  A  few  days  after  being  jiruned  the  plant  should 
bo  syringed  with  warmed  water,  and  the  temperature 
gradually  increased  to  from  75°  to  90°  during  the  day, 
and  ()5'^  to  70°  at  night.  1  f  at  this  time  the  pot  could  be 

*  It  is  a  synon)'rae  of  A.  cnthnvtica. — Kd.  C.  G. 


plunged  in  a  temperature  of  80°  to  85°  so  much  the  ' 
lietter.  If  from  this  ]iruning  too  many  shoots  show, 
thin  them  out,  and  leave  as  many  of  the  strongest  as  j 
there  will  be  room  to  grow.  If  grown  strong,  they  will 
begin  to  show  bloom  in  two  or  throe  months.  Younger 
]ilants  will  require  less  jiruning.  After  resting  in 
winter,  1  have  sometimes  removed  some  of  the  weaker 
shoots,  and  allowed  the  others  to  grow  on,  and  they 
have  bloomed  pretty  freely.  'J'be  ])lants  must  be  turned 
frequently  round,  and  ex])osed  to  the  sun,  unless  when 
it  is  very  bright.  Rich,  fibry  loam,  wil.b  a  little  ])eat 
suits  them  well,  with  manure  waterings  when  growing. 
When  a  large  ]dant  is  kejit  long  in  the  same  pot  the 
drainage  should  he  examined,  part  of  the  surface-soil 
removed,  and  rich  top -dressings  given  when  fresh 
vigorous  growth  takes  place  in  the  spring.  I 

AUainanda  neriifoVta  has  quite  a  different  habit,  being  ! 
of  the  bush  form,  and  blooming  in  great  profusion  in 
plants  a  few  inches  in  height,  as  well  as  in  plants  a 
yard  in  height  and  a  yard  in  diameter.  Flvery  shoot 
that  comes  from  a  well-rijjened  bud  will  ))roduce  plenty  | 
of  bloom  towards  its  jioint.  Supposing,  now,  that  < 
our  correspondent  lias  a  young  plant  some  twelve  or  i 
eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  with  one  or  several  j 
stems,  and  with  no  ap])earanco  of  bloom  (it  flowers  j 
almost  continually  if  plenty  of  beat  is  given),  the  best  I 
tiling  to  do  is  to  prejiare  for  next  season’s  camjiaign.  | 
For  this  purpose  give  the  plant  little  water,  and  reduce 
the  tenqierature  to  from  47°  to  50°,  with  a  rise  from 
sunshine.  In  February,  March,  or  April,  as  it  suits, 
jirune  away  part  of  the  ])oints  of  the  shoots;  leave  as 
many  ends  as  you  wish  slioots  to  make  a  lutsh  ;  increase 
the  temperature  gradually  to  05°  and  70°  at  night,  and 
75°  to  85°  by  day  ;  ])ot,  if  necessary,  w'hen  the  shoots  are 
an  inch  or  two  long ;  water  freely,  using  weak  manure- 
water  frequently,  and  there  will  be  no  want  of  flowers 
during  the  season.  Loam  and  a  little 'peat  will  grow 
it  well.  K.  Fish. 


NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

Almeiiua  nuBKA  (The  Red  Almeidia).— A  Brazilian 
plant  of  great  beauty,  but  little  known  in  cultivation, 
thougb  introduced  to  Europe,  by  ]\Ir.  M alloy,  nurserv- 
man  at  Leige,  four  or  five  years  ago  I, eaves  rather 
large,  broad,  lance-sbaped  ;  strongly,  but  wildly  nerved; 
ralher  recurved,  and  of  a  pleasing  dark  green  colour. 
Flowers  ratber  large,  and  ])roduced  in  panicles  at  the 
ends  of  the  shoots  ;  the  colour  a  rich,  deeji  rose,  or  red. 
'I’lie  season  of  blooming  is  Se])tembcr  to  October.  It 
grows  about  four  feet  bigh,  branching  freelv,  and  is  a 
remarkable  lovely  plant,  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 

It  has  flowered  well  in  the  Kew  Gardens.  i 

Culture. — As  might  be  inferred  from  its  native  country,  j 
this  line  idjjnt  requires  tbe  jirotection  of  the  stove,  but 
is  benefited  greatly  by  being  placed  out-of-doors  during 
the  hottest  months  of  tbe  year.  This  placing  stove- 
jilnnts  out-of  doors  has  the  eflect  of  giving  them  a  more 
robust  habit,  and,  consequently,  enables  tliem  thereby  to 
flow'd-  more  IVeely  and  certainly.  "  i 

Soil. — 'The  best  soil  for Almeidias is  acompostof  peat,  j 
loam,  and  leaf-mould,  in  equal  parts,  wdth  a  liberal  , 
addition  of  river-sand  and  charcoal,  to  keep  the  soil  i 
porous  and  open.  To  induce  the  plant  to  grow-  freely,  ! 
]iot  early  in  the  spring,  and,  if  convenient,  ])lunge  the 
pot  in  a  bark  bed,  syringe  freely  overhead  every  even¬ 
ing,  and  su]>ply  moisture  in  sufficient  ijuantity  at  tbe 
root.  By  this  liberal  treatment  the  ])lant  will  jirogress 
in  growth  and  health,  and  insects  will  be  kept  at  bay. 

Propagation. — Jtis  not  difficult  to  propagate,  if  young,  ; 
short  side-shoots  are  taken  off  early  in  the  spring,  i 
planted  in  a  small  pot,  in  sand,  pilunged  in  a  hark  bed,  ' 
I  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass  resting  upon  the  bark,  j 
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shading  from  hot  sun.  I  have  found  the  generality  of 
stove-jilants  strike  more  readily  if  the  bell-glass  rest 
upon  the  bark  a  little  distance  from  the  cutting-pot. 
The  moisture  arising  from  the  hark  seems  to  support 
the  cuttings  far  better  than  if  the  hell-glass  fitted  within 
the  rim  of  the  cuttiiig-pot.  After  they  are  rooted, 
pot  them  off  into  the  cempost,  into  small  pots,  and 
rcplunge  them  into  the  bark,  replacing  the  bell-glass 
over  them  for  a  fortnight  till  fresh  roots  are  emitted. 
Then  gradually  harden  them  by  giving  air  daily,  and 
giving  loss  shade  till  they  will  bear  full  e.xposurc. 
After  that  subject  them  to  the  ordinary  treatment  of 
established  plants,  remembering,  when  the  summer’s 
growth  is  completed,  to  place  it  out-of-doors  for  a  few 
weeks  to  ripen  and  solidify  the  wood. 

PoLTK.N.EA  EUiooiDES  (I'lio  IT cath-lcavcd  Pultenaca). — 
'I'his  very  handsome  lleath-liko  ))lant  is  a  native  of 
the  banks  of  the  Swan  River,  in  Australia.  The  seeds 
were  sent  home  by  Mr.  Drummond  and  the  plant  was 
raised  and  flowered  first  in  the  Pine-Apple  Nursery, 
Edgware  Road.  It  may  be  described  as  a  small  shrub 
with  narrow  leaves,  like  a  Heath,  and  a  branchy  habit. 
The  flowers  are  pea-blossom-shaped,  of  a  rich,  brown 
colour,  broadly  edged  with  yellow.  'I'hey  are  ju’oduced 
in  double  rows  round  the  stem  from  the  axils  of  the 
I  leaves,  and  appear,  at  first,  to  terminate  the  shoot;  but 
j  it  soon  pushes  through,  and  side-shoots  also  spring  out 
under  the  flowers.  I  saw  the  first  flowers  open,  and 
proj)hecicd  that  it  would  prove  a  first-rate  greenhouse 
plant;  and  so  it  has  proved,  though  it  is,  as  yet,  very 
little  known.  A  good  figure  of  it  may  bo  seen  in  the 
“  Gardeners’  Magazine  of  Botany  ”  for  1851,  page  1-15  ; 
but  that  figure  docs  not  give  a  full  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
a  well-grown  entire  plant. 

Culture. — This  plant  is  as  easy  to  grow  as  any  other 
New  Holland  plant.  It  requires  a  good,  dry,  airy  gi'een- 
house,  and  should  be  placed  near  the  glass  through  the 
winter,  and  when  the  blooming  season  is  over  should 
be  ])laced  in  a  close  jdt,  kept  to  a  temperature  of  from 
55°  to  b0°,  till  its  new  growths  are  completed.  After 
that  it  should  be  placed  out-of  doors,  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun  to  ripen  its  wood;  care  being  taken  that  its  roots  are 
protected  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  summer's  sun,  and 
also  abundantly  supplied  with  water.  The  best  way  to 
keep  the  roots  cool  is  either  to  plunge  them  to  the  rim 
in  coal-ashes,  or  (which  I  prefer)  to  place  the  pot  within 
anotlier  larger  one,  and  packed  with  moss  between  the 
two  pots. 

Propagation- — It  is  easily  propagated  by  inserting 
half-ripened  young  shoots  in  sand,  in  May,  and  placing 
the  cutting-])ot  on  a  cool,  shaded  surface,  under  a  bell- 
glass,  there  to  remain  till  callosed,  and  then  removed 
into  a  gentle  heat  to  force  out  the  roots.  As  soon  as 
roots  are  formed  the  plants  should  be  potted  off,  and 
placed  in  a  cool  I'lame,  and  densely  shaded  for  a  few 
days,  till  fresh  roots  are  emitted.  After  that,  less  shade 
and  more  air  to  be  given,  till  the  plants  are  able  to  bear 
full  exposure. 

Soil. — Like  nearly  all  jdants  i'rom  that  countiy,  this 
plant  loves  a  light,  peat  soil,  with  j)lcnty  of  silver-sand 
mixed  amongst  it.  The  ))ots  should  be  weU  drained, 
and  the  soil  })ressed  firmly  down  in  the  pot.  Light 
pulling  docs  not  suit  it. 

This  plant  has  one  advantage  over  many  others,  it 
scarcely  ever  requires  stopping  or  training,  but  naturally 
forms  a  handsome,  dense  bush.  I  consider  every  green¬ 
house  ought  to  have  a  specimen  of  it. 

T.  Ai’plehy. 


MATS,  OTHER  COVERINUS,  AND  TYING 
MATLRIAI-S. 

Like  all  classes  of  the  great  British  community,  we 
think  ourselves  injured  by  the  war  that  is  w'aging  in 


the  East.  Garden  mats,  so  necessary  an  article  for 
winter  covering,  as  well  as  for  tying  u|),  are  no  longer 
so  plentii'ul  as  tltey  once  weie.  Their  principal  source 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  sealed  up  to  all  but  a  clandestine 
or  circuitous  commerce,  which,  of  course,  adds  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  cost  of  such  as  find  their  way  here; 
and  the  article  in  question  docs  not  attract  sufficient 
attention  to  bo  regarded  as  one  of  national  importance 
worth  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  supply  from  home 
manufacture.  In  fact,  I  question  much  if  the  raw 
material  could  be  grown  in  this  country  to  the  perfection 
necessary  for  that  purpose. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  must  substitute  such 
other  protcedng  materials  as  we  have,  and  get  our 
tying  substance  elsewhere  as  w'ell.  The  latter  promised 
to  be  (piite  accomj)lished,  several  years  ago,  by  the  Cuba 
hast  mat,  which,  if  had  in  sufficient  quantity  and  cheap 
enough,  w'ould  do  very  well;  but  either  the  supply 
must  be  limited,  or  it  may  not  have  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  traders,  for  certain  it  is  that  it  is  not  so  plentiful 
as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  gardener  and  others. 

Some  hempen  material  seems  the  only  substance  that 
is  likely  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  wants  of  the 
case,  aided  h}'^  what  matting  can  be  had.  But,  as  there 
must  be  some  covering  or  other  wanted,  we  must  see  what 
can  be  done  in  other  ways  than  by  mats.  Reeds  seem 
the  most  likely  thing  to  answer  where  coverings  of 
tolerable  thickness  are  wanted,  and  a  sort  of  skeleton 
I'ranie  made  to  the  size  wanted  will  suit  best,  the  reeds 
being  laid  on  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch-and-a-half,  or 
more,  as  may  be  thought  necessary,  and  tightly  bound 
on  by  cross-pieces  and  string  fastenings,  taking  care 
tha,t  the  reeds  are  laid  in  the  direction  for  the  wet  to 
run  off.  Straw  will  do  in  place  of  reeds  ;  but  not  so 
well,  as  it  is  not  so  durable,  but  it  answers  very  well. 
Better  than  either,  however,  are  good  wooden  shutters, 
which  have  also  the  good  property  of  lasting  several 
years,  and  are  moved  off  and  on  with  less  danger  of 
breakage  than  thalched  frame-work  ;  besides  which,  in 
very  severe  weatlicr,  where,  perhap.s,  the  thermometer 
may  be  some  twenty  or  more  degrees  below'  the  freezing 
point.  Rough  litter  of  some  kind  or  other  may  be 
heaped  on  to  any  extent  to  keep  out  the  frost;  this  is 
on  the  supposition  that  the  shutters  above  named  are 
covering  some  glass  structure  not  otherwise  heated.  In 
market-gardens,  large  quantities  of  straw,  in  the  shape 
of  loose  litter,  are  used  at  night  for  covering  up  frames ; 
but  the  amateur,  who  has  only  one  or  two  such  frames, 
will  find  it  inconvenient  to  cover  them  u[)  at  night 
in  that  way,  as  the  liability  of  stones  and  other  heavy 
things  to  get  in  amongst  the  litter  makes  the  breakage 
of  glass  an  almost  certain  matter  every  now-and-then, 
except  with  those  whose  long  and  extensive  experience 
enables  them  to  judge  tolerably  well  in  the  handling 
whether  it  coutains  any  i'oreign  substance  or  not, 
and  proportionate  care  is  taken  accordingly ;  besides 
which,  it  is  a  dirty  thing  next  the  glass,  and  to  sweep 
every  morning  is  not  unlikely  to  remove  much 
of  tiie  putty  that  is  partially  loose,  but  which  might 
have  done  duty  I'or  a  long  time  to  come  if  left  alone. 
Oil-olotk  coverings  are  very  good,  still  they  are  not 
suliiciont  without  something  else  in  addition;  and  the 
new  article,  “frigi  dumo,”  though,  likely  enough,  good 
in  its  way,  is  too  thin  for  general  juirposes  where 
warmth  is  required. 

Now,  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  something 
better  than  anything  heretofore  tried  might  be  made 
for  coverings  for  our  numerous  frames,  tiie.  ;  assuredly 
some  coarse  w'oven  material,  rendered  water-jiroof  by 
some  simple  and  inexpensive  process,  might  be  made 
available  to  our  use.  Oould  not  Cocoa,  fibre  be  worked 
up  into  something  that  would  both  wear  well  and  keep 
out  frost  and  w'et,  and,  not  being  so  expensive  as  hempen 
or  woollen  fibres,  it  would  come  cheaper,  bulk  for  bulk. 
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thau  either?  I  only  draw  attention  to  this,  as  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  attracted  much  notice  that  way, 
although  it  has  been  in  use  tor  some  years  in  other  ways. 

I  have  often  thouglit,  that  as  tying  material  is  always 
a  substance  much  wanted,  that  it  quantities  ot  the  bast 
mat  was  brought  into  this  country  in  a  simply  dressed 
state,  it  would  be  really  more  available  for  the  purpose 
than  when  wove  into  mats;  besides  which,  the  cleanest 
and  best  material  only  need  be  sent  in  that  way,  and 
the  expense  ot  weaving  avoided ;  this,  however,  is  not 
likely  to  be  effected  under  present  circumstances,  unless 
a  new  and  belter  source  be  found  out;  for  our  supply, 
certainly,  bundles  of  dressed  matting  fibre,  tied  up  like 
hemp,  or  in  some  other  way,  could  easily  he  forwarded  | 
here  from  the  countries  where  it  grows  to  perfection,  j 
and  it  would  do  away  with  that  difficulty  there  often  is,  | 
in  finding  a  really  good  mat  for  tying  purposes,  such  ! 
being,  certainly,  less  plentiful  now  than  twenty  years  I 

...  ! 

While  on  this  subject,  I  must  call  the  attention  of 

the  rural  cultivator  to  the  use  of  some  of  the  most 
common  things  in  his  garden  for  certain  purposes  of 
covering.  In  cold  situations,  the  wood  of  Fig-trees  does 
not  always  ripen  sufficienly  well  to  stand  a  severe  winter, 
.and  some  protection  is  occasionally  given  them;  these 
I  have  sometimes  afforded  in  the  sliape  of  the  long, 
upright  stems  of  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  placed  diagonally 
against  the  wall,  and  liave  found  them  answer  very  well, 
a  very  thin  covering  being  sufficient,  the  stems  scarcely 
touching;  they  also  serve  to  form  a  thatch  over  some 
uncertain  Pinas  or  other  shrub,  ;  a  few  boughs  being 
mixed  witli  them  to  prevent  heavy  snows  breaking  them 
down.  In  like  manner,  the  rough,  sturdy  stems  of 
Indian  corn  might,  I  think,  be  turned  to  like  account,  I 
as  I  have  seen  them  eight  feet  high,  and  very  strong;  i 
and  as  there  are  often  many  things  about  a  garden  that  j 
want  protection,  but  .are  denied  house  room,  such  things  I 
may  be  occasionally  turned  to  account.  Fuchsias,  Hy¬ 
drangeas,  and  Weigelias,  are  not  always  hardy  enough 
to  stand  sharp  frosts  without  injury  to  their  tips,  while 
a  little  protecting  substance  placed  against  them  enables 
them  to  do  it  well.  In  a  general  way,  the  pots  may  be 
placed  close  together,  and  if  against  tree  or  wall,  so 
much  the  better,  where  they  may  be  slightly  covered, 
as  above,  adding  more  if  severe  weather  sets  in.  Aspa¬ 
ragus  stems,  tied  in  small  bundles,  answer  well  for  such  ' 
purposes.  i 

In  advising  tender  or  delicate  plants  to  be  protected  j 
from  severe  weather,  it  is  right  to  observe,  that  too  ' 
much  covering  is  attended  with  bad  consequences;  i 
plants  too  long  immured  become  tender  and  partially  | 
blanched,  and  are  not  in  a  condition  to  resist  either  cold  i 
or  light,  until  gradually  inured  to  these  elements  again  ;  | 
when,  therefore,  a  frame  of  Caulifloner  plants  lias  been  i 
covered  up,  perhaps  for  a  month  or  so,  by  snow  or  other  i 
causes,  be  careful  not  to  admit  too  strong  currents  of  ! 
fresh  air  at  first  when  mild  weather  sets  in  ;  for  the  i 
plant  is  in  that  artificial  condition  that  disables  it  from  | 
enduring  a  sudden  change.  The  leaves  are  partially  j 
blanched,  though  still  green.  They  are  crisp,  and,  in  ’ 
other  respects,  it  is  an  altered  plant  from  what  it  was 
when  first  shut  up.  Other  plants  suffer  in  like  manner; 
even  the  deciduous  things  above-mentioned,  if  confined 
long,  begin  to  put  forth  buds  of  a  delicate  and  artificial 
character;  if  the  weather  in  any  way  will  allow  it,  this 
ought  not  to  be  so,  but  the  plant  should  be  allowed  more 
air  and  light  as  it  sliows  signs  of  progress. 

In  conclusion,  I  again  beg  our  gardening  friends 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  manufactories,  where 
Cocoa-fibre  matting  and  other  things  are  made,  to  try 
and  suggest  to  enterprising  parties  in  that  way  to  make 
us  something  more  suitable  than  asphaltc,  Russian 
mats,  and  other  articles  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
use;  and,  possibly,  a  useful  tying  material  will  also 


present  itself  in  some  way  or  other;  for,  assuredly,  at 
the  present  time,  both  are  wanted.  J.  Robson. 


OLD  ERUIT-TREES. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Rivers,  is  an  admirer  of  old  Oaks.  Here 
I  agree  with  liiin  ;  but  when  lie  states  aged  fruit-trees  liave 
no  beauty,  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  house,  I  differ 
with  him.  Though  phrenologists  tell  me,  that  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  nameless  hump,  the  organ  of  destruction  is  the 
most  prominent  in  my  upper  story,  still  I  have  a  gre.at  re¬ 
spect  and  regard  for  a  fine  old  fruit-tree ;  and  it  is  only  a 
short  time  since  that  I  was  annoyed  by  finding  the  stem  of 
an  old  favourite  cherry-tree  burned  that  I  had  laid  aside  as 
a  remembrancer  of  an  old  friend.  Rive  hundred  and  ninetj'- 
seven  dozen  of  cherries  were  gathered  and  sent  to  London, 
in  April  and  May,  in  1841 ,  from  this  tree  alone.  Besides, 
when  ripe,  they  formed  a  very  tempting  arch  in  a  house 
similar  to  the  sketch  No.  1.  (p.  18.‘{),  Its  fine  old  arms  pro¬ 
duced  not  only  single,  but  bunches,  aye,  masses,  of  flowers 
and  fruit;  and  I  shall  never  sec  its  like  again.  This  is  no 
imaginary  description  or  fancy  of  the  brain,  but  facts  ;  and 
will  our  friend  assert  that  the  above  was  not  beautiful,  and 
highly  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  best  house  in  the  kingdom  ? 

I  believe  I  am  an  older  gardener  than  our  friend,  and 
have  not  to  learn  that  where  large  suiiplies  are  demanded, 
the  motto  in  a  garden,  “  Ifas/c  mil,  icont  not,"  is  the  only 
one  to  keep  peace.  Can  such  .a  supply  be  kept  up  by  young 
trees?  As  a  sample  and  caution  to  young  gardeners  not  to 
be  too  fast  in  clearing  awn.y  on  taking  the  charge  of  a  new 
situation,  remember  you  have  not  all  got  sitch  as  the  good 
late  Archbishop  ot  York  was  to  sustain  you,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  with  propriety  make  a  clearance  like  a  Bailey. 

In  the  course  of  my  profession,  I  was  sojourning  within  a 
hundred  miles  ot  tlie  Isle  of  I\’ight,  and  was  recpiested  to 
call  upon  one  of  the  largest  proprietors  of  land  in  the  county, 
who  was  totally  blind.  He  told  me  to  give  his  place  a  gene¬ 
ral  look  over,  as,  for  some  years,  he  had  not  had  his  fine  green¬ 
gages,  apricots,  Ac.,  that  he  had  in  former  times.  I  was  to 
emptire  into  this— a  task  which  I  certainly  did  not  like.  On 
inspection,  1  found  the  walls  coveied  with  as  fine  trees  as 
one  could  wish;  their  leading  shoots  as  straight  as  rifle- 
barrels  ;  but  no  fruit.  I  returned,  and  told  him  that  I  could 
not  improve  them  ;  that,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  he 
would  have  plenty.  But  alas,  poor  man  !  long  before  they 
had  come  to  maturity  he  had  passed  away  to  his  grave. 
Now,  had  his  young  gardener,  before  he  used  the  axe,  ascer¬ 
tained  what  his  noble  employer  really  wanted,  he  would  not 
have  done  as  he  did.— I).  Rkkousson,  Hloicv,  Bnckinyhnm. 


DIOSCOREA  BATATAS. 

In  yottr  number  of  the  4lh  of  December,  you  have  a 
notice  about  the  Chinese  lam.  As  one  having  been  in 
China,  and  partaken  ot  this  tuber,  as  well  as  the  Indian 
Yam,  permit  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject. 

I  have  been  greatly  surprised  at  the  disappointment  ex¬ 
pressed  by  niany  persons  who  have  attempted  to  cultivate 
the  tuber.  Tliey  plant  tubers  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and 
look  lor  a  lull  sized  4  am  a  foot  long,  and  four  to  six  inches 
diameter !  Now,  is  there  anything  wonderfully  strange,  that 
with  such  a  weak  beginning  they  have  a  result  of  a  few 
tubers  weighing  an  ounce,  more  or  less  ?  They  an^  all  dis¬ 
appointed  ;  yet  the  truth  is,  they- ought  to  be  delighted  with 
such  a  liberal  production.  Why  have  they  not  iiatience,  and 
proceed,  year  by  year,  as  they  would  do,  have,  and  will  yet  do, 
with  any  other  novelty  ?  I  will  answer  for  it  that  their  crop 
will  be  larger,  liner  in  (pmlity,  and  vwre  abundant  in  tubers, 
as  they  proceed,  and,  in  time,  instead  of  Reas,  they  will  plant 
good-sized  sets  of  theY'am,  such  as  they  plant  of  Potatoes. 
W  hen  they  have  obtained  a  full-sized  Yam  as  big  as  their 
head,  they  surely  will  then  think  their  labour  not  unrewarded. 
1  could  write  a  great  deal  on  this  subject,  hut  time  will  not 
permit. 

Mr.  Errington  must  not  be  disappointed  either,  because 
he  boiled  a  Yam  of  three  ounces  weight,  and  found  it  like 
“  soap,  Ac.” 
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It  is  .AS  difficult,  nay,  more  difficult,  for  a  person  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  practice,  to  boil  a  Yam  properly,  as  it  is 
to  boil  a  Potato  qiroperly.  Tlie  Yarn,  wlieu  properly  boiled, 
resembles  a  ball  of  flour,  the  size  of  from  a  large  cricket- 
ball  to  a  moderate-sized  man’s  head.  The  skin  is  rough 
and  blackish,  but  the  outside,  when  properly  boiled,  is  as 
white  as  possible.  When  improperly  boiled,  it  is  either 
watery,  Avaxy,  and  sometimes  “  slimy,”  but  the  bad  cooking 
is  the  cause,  and,  perhaps,  bad  treatment  in  the  cultivation. 
— John  Chinaman. 


ORCHARD-HOUSES. 

I  am  quite  pleased  that  I  have  drawn  out  Mr.  Ferguson 
in  the  matter  of  Orchard-houses,  .and  that  he  has  been  in¬ 
duced  to  give  us  some  spirited  sketches.  I  can,  however, 
plainly  see  that  Sir.  Ferguson  is  not  the  poor  gentleman’s 
gardener.  He  is  a  professional  aristocrat.  He  lives  at 
.Stowe  the  magniflcent,  the  forsaken,  and  he  has,  as  the 
French  say,  assisted  at  its  “  decline  and  fall.”  His  sketches 
of  houses  are  qiretty — to  look  at ;  but  Avilh  hot-water  pipes 
they  Avould  be  too  expensive  for  the  humble  beginner,  Avho 
merely  requires  an  Orchard-house  to  supply  the  place  of 
brick  Avails  Avhich  probably  he  has  not.  The  forcing-house 
fltted  Avith  hot-Avater  pipes  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines  is 
quite  au  aristocratic  affair.  But  let  us  look  into  the  merits 
of  Fig.  1.  lA,  18d.  It  is  recommended  to  have  the  trees 
trained,  I  suppose,  to  a  trellis  under  the  glass,  so  as  to 
cover  the  inner  side  of  the  roof  completely.  Fine  fruit  may 
be  groAvn  in  this  Avay,  undoubtedly ;  for  it  is  the  old-fashioned 
usual  method  of  groAving  Peaches.  The  neAV  feature,  as 
given  by  Mr,  Ferguson,  is  to  have  the  borders  filled  Avith 
“  Ferns,  and  Mosses,  and  Orchids,”  to  be  kept  quite 
moist  always ;  thus  to  give  a  mild  Cornish  atmosphere,  ex¬ 
cellent  for  growing  Brocoli  and  Cabbages,  but  very  deficient 
in  ripening  power.  It  is  surprising  that  such  advice  could 
come  from  Stowe.  Depend  upon  it  it  has  never  been  tried,  or 
Ave  should  not  hear  of  Peaclies  being  sent  to  market  in 
August;  they  might  possibly  “ripe  or  rot”  in  November. 
I  can  have  nothing  to  object  to  in  the  training  of  trees  to 
trellises  under  glass.  Large  crops  may  be  produced,  as 
witness  the  Peach-house  of  Mr.  White,  of  Weathersfielcl,  or 
the  magnificent  Orcbard-bouse,  .000  feet  long,  at  Basing 
Park,  near  Alton.  The  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect 
house  for  the  groAvth  of  Peaclies,  Nectarines,  Plums, 
Cherries,  and  Pears,  in  Europe.  (I  liave  not,  hoAvever,  seen 
those  at  Trentham.)  The  trees  are  all  trained  to  semi¬ 
circular  iron  trellises,  and  admirably  managed  by  IMr.  Dun¬ 
can,  the  skilful  gardener  there.  The  objection  to  trees 
trained,  as  I’each-trees  generally  are,  to  trellises  under 
glass,  and  over  the  head  of  the  cultivator,  is  the  skill  and 
the  disagreeable  overhead  labour  required.  Such  trees  must, 
also,  have  a  skilful  gardener  to  prune  them,  or  they  are 
soon  spoiled.  A  Peach-bush  may  be  pruned  in  the  most 
unskilful  manner,  yet  it  will  bear  fruit,  and  doAvell;  and, 
then,  in  making  the  liouse  (such  as  Fig.  1)  a  promenade- 
house,  to  look  at  your  trees  and  your  fruit,  the  head  must  be 
constantly  thrown  back,  and  even  then  the  fruit  cannot  be 
seen,  as  it  is  ahvays  on  the  upper  side  of  the  trellis,  Mr. 
Ferguson  is  A'ery  ingenious,  at  sketching  ;  he  must  give  us 
a  sketch  of  a  machine  to  keep  the  head  in  its  proper  position 
Avhile  Avalking  under  his  Peach-trees. 

NoAvlet  us  look  into  the  merits  of  sketch  No.  2.  Tin's  is  to 
have  Yines  or  Peach-trees  trained  under  the  roof;  the  bor¬ 
ders  are  to  be  filled  Avith  Verbenas  ami  Petunias,  Cucum¬ 
bers  and  Calceolarias,  and  other  lovers  of  moisture;  the 
border  over  the  central  Avalk, — hoAv  pretty! — is  also  to  be  full 
of  flowers  requiring  plenty  of  Avater,  so  as  to  saturate  the 
atmosphere  thoroughly, — what  a  climate  to  give  flavour  to 
fruit!  Why  not  have  an  Aquarium  and  grow  Water  Lilies  ? 
and  Avhy  not  import  some  of  the  edible  frogs  (liana  escu- 
lenta),  and  fat  them  for  Covent  Carden  ?  I  propose  to  call 
fig.  1,  the  Damp  Orchard-house,  and  fig.  .2  the  ShoAver-bath 
Orchard-house.  How  agreeable  Avould  be  a  promenade  un¬ 
der  the  central-bed  just  after  the  plants  are  watered.  Still, 
it  may  be  made  useful  in  a  family;  for  Ave  are  only  to  sup¬ 
pose  a  shoAver-bath  prescribed  as  beneficial  to  the  young 
ladies,  and  the  gardener,  every  morning  in  June,  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  has  Avatered  his  over  head  darlings,  running  into 


the  house  and  saying,  “please,  the  shoAver-bath  is  ready;” 
and  the  said  young  ladies  in  their  bathing-dresses  taking  ■ 
their  shoAver-bath  Avhile  promenading, — all  the  time  looking 
at  “  Fuchias  and  French  Beans  ”  at  their  feet,  and  Peaches 
and  pots  over  head; — verily,  “  Is'nt  the  picture  striking?” 
Seriously,  the  idea  of  groAA’ing  Ferns,  and  Mosses,  and  Or-  ; 
clnds,  in  Orchid-houses  is  perfectly  ridiculous.  In  his  | 
statements,  Mr.  Ferguson  goes  into  the  line  of  beauty;  in 
his  recommendations  he  must  not  be  followed.  Who  that 
knoAvs  fruit-tree  culture  Avould,  for  instance,  have  several 
sorts  of  Peaches  on  one  tree  to  give  a  succession  of  fruit  ? 
With  Pear-trees  trained  to  Avails  it  is  practicable ;  Avith 
Peach-trees  trained  to  a  trellis  under  a  glass  roof  it  is  most 
difficult,  OAving  to  the  great  difference  iu  their  habits,  as  re¬ 
gards  vigour  of  groAvth,  Let  Mr.  Ferguson  try,  Avhich  he 
never  has  done,  how  the  Bed  Nutmeg,  or  Early  York,  or 
Petite  Mignonue  Peaches  Avould  succeed  on  the  same  tree 
AAUlh  such  sorts  as  the  Boyitl  George,  or  Dourdine.  In  spite 
of  the  greatest  care  in  pruning,  even  by  such  a  “  profes¬ 
sional”  as  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  robust  groAvers,  such  as  the 
last-named  varieties,  Avill  destroy  those  of  more  delicate 
groAvth.  But,  so  strong  is  bis  prejudice  against  the  very 
nice  and  gratifying  mode  of  groAving  fruit-trees  in  pots,  or 
tubs,  that  he  seems  inclined  to  recommend  any  other  mode 
of  culture,  hoAvever  absurd.  An  imitation  from  WordsAvorth 
may  be  put  into  his  mouth,  as  folloAVs; — 

“  I  do  not  like  a  potted  tree. 

\  The  re.Ason  Avhy,  I  cannot  see, — 

1  do  not  like  a  potted  tree.” 

In  looking  over  the  article  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  I  hav'e  come  ‘ 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  a  “  fast  man” — Avith  his  pen; 
and  that  I  am  dull  and  heavy-headed,  for  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  all  that  he  Avidtes.  I  Avonder  if  he  knoAVS  the  meaning 
of  being  “check-mated?”  I  do  not,  as  employed  by  him. 

I  Avonder,  also,  hoAV  many  of  his  Peaches  exceed  nine 
inches  in  circmnference  ?  I  Avonder  if  a  poor  gentleman, 
fond  of  his  garden  and  his  Orchard-house,  is  ahvays  thinking 
of  “pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,”  and  Ijoav  they  Avill  “pay?” 

I  here  feel  it  my  solemn  duty  to  tell  Mr.  Ferguson  that  my 
Orchard-house  idea  did  not  come  from  Essex — the  land  of 
calves.  He  lived  in  that  “  green  and  clammy”  county  for 
several  years,  and,  I  have  heard,  Avas,  at  that  time,  a  great 
lover  of  those  gentle  creatures  Avhen  Avell  bred,  and  much 
interested  in  the  architecture  of  their  jxins.  I  have  never 
heard  that  houses  were  built  for  them,  but  IMr.  Ferguson  knoAvs 
best.  It  is,  I  think,  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  ago  that 
I  built  four  lean-to  houses,  Avith  fixed  glass  roofs  and  brick 
Avails,  with  sliding  shutters  in  them,  back  and  front.  These 
are  still  in  existence ;  and  I  have  never  regretted  having 
departed  from  the  long-established  method  of  building  such 
houses,  viz.,  Avith  sliding  lights  and  pulleys,  Avhich  I  noAv 
Avell  know  are  useless  and  extravagant  beyond  belief,  costing 
cent,  per  cent,  more  to  build  than  houses  Avith  fixed  roofs, 
and  leading  to  breakage  Avithout  end. 

I  am  quite  sure  I  have  a  strong  natural  tendency  to  make 
fruit-culture  cheap  and  easy,  for  I  feed  that  I  should  like  to 
see  our  most  industrious  cottagers  able  to  grow  and  sell 
Peaches  and  Pears,  and  thus  add  to  tlieir  too  ferv  comforts: 
and  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  Avhen  Ave  shall  see  the 
matter  taken  up  in  the  rural  distiicts,  and,  perhaps,  schools 
formed,  to  teach  those  inclined  to  learn  the  culture  of  supe¬ 
rior  fruits,  and  societies  to  grant  small  loans  to  aid  them  in 
commencing  their  culture.  t)f  one  thing  I  am  deeply  con¬ 
vinced, — that  the  labourers  in  our  rural  districts  require  so7ne- 
thiuii  done  to  raise  thnn  in  the  scale  of  snricly. 

This  tendency  of  mine  broke  out  Avben  I  told  one  of  my 
labourers  to  make  some  boxes,  costing  aliout  Js.  eacli,  Avith  | 
inch  boards,  rather  than  employ  an  artist  to  make  them  j 
Avith  moveable  sides,  castors,  Ac.,  at  fiOs.  each,  as  recom-  i 
mended  by  Mr.  Fish,  by  the  Avay  :  my  fig-tree  boxes  have  I 
bars  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  roots  can  strike  through  into 
the  soil.  Only  think  of  mounting  them  on  castors  to  keep 
them  from  contact  Avith  mother  earth  !  We  need  not  Avonder 
that  many  gentlemen  of  moderate  incomes  are  fearful  of  ! 
employing  a  regular  gardener  educated  in  our  first-class 
gardens;  for,  although  clever,  good  gardeners,  they  Avill  not  ^ 
attempt  to  do  anything  in  experiments  :  Vineries  must  be 
built  Avith  massive  brick  Avails,  and  equally  massive  rafters, 
Avith  sliding  lights  and  pulleys,  and  sashes  in  front;  all 
other  gardening  matters  must  also  be  done  just  as  they  have  . 
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Ix'eii  accustoliiecl  to  see  lliein  iu  tlie  Duke  of  A’s,  or  Lord 
tk’s  gardens.  Many  eniplojers  are  alarmed  at  this,  and  do 
not  enjoy  half  the  produce  in  fruit  they  might  do,  if  so  much 
money  was  not  c.xpendcd  in  these  massive  structures.  A 
lean-to  Vinery,  with  a  lixed  roof  formed  with  light  rafters  four- 
and-a-half-inclics  hy  one-inch-and-a-half,  and  Avails  of  brick, 
i>r  boards,  according  to  taste,  with  sliding  shutters,  back  and 
fi'ont,  will  give,  as  1  can  testify,  as  line  Grapes  as  any  one 
can  Avish  for.  The  history  of  my  lirst  Vinery  Avill,  I  have  no 
doubt,  be  very  interesting  to  Mr.  Lerguson,  and  so  here  it  is. 

dust  ten  years  ago,  1  found  that  a  sand-pit,  from  Avhich  1 
had  for  many  years  dug  sand,  hail  becoiAie  inconveniently 
large;  1  therefore  made  a  fresh  one,  and  then  jiondered 
on  what  1  should  crop  my  old  pit  Avith;  it  had  a  southern 
exposure,  and  Avas,  of  .course,  very  hot.  The  sand  is  cal¬ 
careous,  and  very  favourable  to  the  groAvth  of  Vines,  for 
llambro’  Grapes,  in  hot  seasons,  had  ripened  on  young 
Vines  trailing  on  the  ground,  so  1  decided  on  making 
my  ])it  into  a  Vinery.  Sly  bricklayer  Avas  consulted; 
he  shook  his  head,  and  talkcil  about  “foundations  on 
sand,”  and  concrete  being  recpiired.  I  began  to  think 
aljout  his  bill.  1  had  seven  children,  and  merely  Avauted 
Grapes  for  my  family.  I  thought,  ought  1  to  spare 
so  much  money  to  please  my  fancy  ?  and  so  I  sent  my 
bricklayer  aAvay.  1  happened  at  that  time  to  have  a  large 
number  of  Larch  iioles  Availing  to  be  used  ;  1  thought  I  Avould 
Iry  and  huihl  a  Vineiy  after  a  ncAv  fashion.  IMy  Larch  ))oles 
Avcrc  saAvn  once  down,  their  loAver  end  charred,  and  a  coating 
of  coal-tar  given  to  them ;  they  Avere  then  let  into  the  ground 
(their  tlat  sides  outwards)  iu  tAvo  roAvs,  one  for  the  back 
Avail,  the  other  for  the  front;  1  then  nailed  on  to  them 
asphalte  felt,  double,  to  giA’c  increased  thickness;  a  plate  i 
and  light  rafters  Averc  then  placed  on  them  ;  the  roof  glazed  1 
Avith  sheetglass,  at  dd.  per  h)ot;  apertures  for  sliding  shutters  I 
Avere  cut  in  the  front  and  back  loulls,  and,  behold,  my  first  j 
\  inery;  i)crfectly  original,  and  a  regular  outlaw  of  a  house.  | 
Lor  eight  years  1  have  had  abundance  of  Grapes  from  it  for  i 
my  family,  from  the  middle  of  August  till  the  eud  of  October, 
t  have  had  the  felt  painted  over  tAvice  Avitli  coal-tar  and 
lime;  it  looks  neat  ami  tidy,  Avith  its  black  Avails  and  Avhite 
rafters,  but  not  picturescpie,  like  our  friend’s  sketches  of 
old  I’each-trees ;  but,  like  them,  it  has  done  good  service 
and  seems  likely  to  do  much  more. 

In  great  contrast  to  this  is  the  new  Orchard-house  at 
Audley  hind.  Lord  llraybrook  has  I’each-houses  and  l^each- 
Avalls  iji  abundance,  but  he  Avished  for  the  luxury  of  Avalking 
(iin<»i(/  his  Peach-trees  rather  than  Kiider  them ;  accordingly, 
a  house  has  been  built,  ninety  feet  long  and  twenty  i'eet 
Avide;  the  sides,  two  feet  two  inches  brick,  aud  glass  tAvo  feet 
six  inches,  the  lights  swinging  on  pivots;  inside  there  are 
three  beds  slightly  raised  ;  one  in  the  centre,  six  feet  Avidc, 
and  tAvo  side-beds,  eacli  three  feet  three  inches  Avide;  the 
[laths  threc-feet  and  a-half  Avide;  the  roof  is  to  be  kept 
perfectly  clear.  Noav,  this  is  an  aristocratic  Orchard  house, 
in  Avhicli  there  is  no  occasion  for  hot-Avater  [lipcs  ;  for,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  trees,  as  boshes,  in  Orchard-houses,  do 
not  suli'er  from  spring  frosts.  1  have  also  proved  it,  which 
is  better;  for,  iu  1852,  April  Iflth,  Ave  had  a  severe  frost 
of  12°,  the  trees  all  setting  their  fruit;  185:1,  March  2511), 

I  lie  trees  in  full  bloom,  also  a  severe  frost  of  14.o;  185T, 
April  25th,  8^  ol  frost;  1855,  May  doth,  the  fruit  set  and 
swelling  last,  12'’  of  frost.  Now,  in  all  these  terrible 
visitations,  my  Orchard-house  bush-trees  escaped  ;  but  )uy 
trees  trained  to  a  trellis,  under  the  glass,  sulfered  so  much, 
that  scarcely  a  fruit  escaped.  1  have,  therefore,  a  right  to 
say,  that  a  Avell-built  Orchard-house,  Avithout  artilicial  heat, 
is  s})ring.frost-iiroof. 

io  return  to  the  sketches  given  by  Mr.  Lerguson,  1  regret 
t  hat  he  omitted  to  give  No.  :3.  No.  4  is  good,  for  the  lixed 
root  is  recommended;  hut  the  holloAv  Avail  iu  front  is  a 
clumsy  inyoition ;  aiid  ventilators  should  be  in  the  back 
Avail,  or  spider  AviU  soon  make  its  appeat’ance.  No  shelves 
should  ho  over  head;  they  are  very  Avell  in  the  houses  used 
by  market-gardoners,  and,  perlui|)s,  “  pay,”  but  they  ai’e  not 
agi'ceablc.  In  sketch  No.  5, — Oli,  hoAv  lieavy  headed  I  am  ! 

1  cannot  understand  the  highly  figurative  description;  but 
it  m.ay,  1  think,  be  called  the  “  CorkscroAV  Cavern  Orchard- 
house.”  No.  0  is  a  common  lean-to  Vinery;  but,  as  to  the 
recommendation  to  grow  Strawberries,  French  Beaus,  and, 
a  )oAe  all,  (  ucunibers,  under  the  shade  of  \  ines,  Avhich 


j  ought  completely  to  cover  the  roof,  it  is,  like  the  CorkscreAv- 
1  house,  an  amusing  flight  of  fancy.  No.  7  is,  really,  a  good 
sketch  ol  a  forcing  Peach-house,  such  a  house  as  may  be 
seen  in  most  of  our  good  gardens.  A  great  imiirovement 
on  this  is  a  house  noAv  building  by  one  of  my  friends,  near 
Brighton;  a  lean-to,  resting  against  a  brick-Avall ;  height  in 
back,  tAvelve  feet;  Avidth,  lifteen  feet;  Peach-trees  are  to  be 
trained  to  tlie  back  Avail ;  ami  three  feet  span  in  front  of 
the  Avail  left  for  a  border  to  be  covered  with  iron  grating,  to 
serve  as  a  Avalk ;  then  a  slightly  raised  border,  seven  feet 
Avide,  on  Avhich  Peach-trees  in  pots  are  to  be  [ilaced;  then 
,  in  front,  Avitbin  tAvo  feet  of  the  front  sashes,  Peach  and 
!  Nectarine-trees  are  to  be  trained,  as  espaliers,  to  neat  iron 
I  rails;  thus  there  is  a  three  feet  Avalk  at  back;  the  same  in 
'  front,  and  there  AA'ill  be  a  nice  succession  of  fruit.  Those 
!  on  the  Avail  Avill  ripen  first,  those  on  the  trees  iu  jiots  next, 

I  and  those  on  the  espaliers  in  front  last.  This  house,  iii- 
I  vented  by  a  non  [irofessional,  combines  all  that  can  be  Avished 
'  for  iu  a  fruit-hourse,  and  beats  out-and-out  all  the  sketches 
j  given  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  from  one  to  nine;  sketches  Nos.  8 
i  and  y  are  obsolete,  unclean,  aud  uiiAvorthy  of  the  present 
day.  I  am  surjirised  that  a  sketcher  at  StoAve  could  think 
of  giving  them;  he  surely  cannot  have  seen  the  new  fruit- 
houses  at  Trentham,  or  the  Raspberries  forced  at  Arundel 
and  Frogmore. 

1  Avill  conclude  by  noticing  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson’s  articles.  If  he  ever  came  to  look  at  my  Orchard- 
houses  here  Avithin  these  three  years,  he  either  came  on  a 
Sunday,  Avhen  1  and  all  my  [leojde  Avere  at  church,  or  at  some 
other  time  iinlcnuwn  io  <niij  one  here.  Why  did  he  not  ask  to 
see  me The  Peach-Avall  at  CliisAvick  Avas  really  superb 
last  autumn.  There  Avere  not,  hoAvever,  500  dozen  gathered ; 
but  if  there  Avere,  aud  they  Avere  sold  at  three  shillings,  or 
four  shillings,  per  dozen,  it  would  not,  to  quote  Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson,  “  pay.”  The  Avail,  1  should  calculate,  cost  .iT500 ; 
interest  on  this,  at  the  usual  rate  cliarged  on  buildings,  viz., 
seven  per  cent,  Tl05 ;  labour  say  TdO. 

This  question  is  asked,  “  Hoav  is  it  that  Orchard-houses 
retard  in  place  of  ripening  ?  ”  You  arc  a  good  and  clev'er  gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  a  scientific  propagator  of  Laurels — 
they  do  require  much  science — but  you  know  nothing  what¬ 
ever  of  the  growth  of  fruit  in  an  Orchard-house.  Let  me 
tell  you  how  and  Avhen  Peaches  ripen  Avilhout  tire-heat,  un¬ 
der  glass,  in  a  lean-to  house  facing  the  south.  Noblesse, 
Violelle  lldlive,  and  Royal  Georye  Peaches  ripened  In  1854, 
August  12th,  or  a  fortnight  before  those  on  Avails.  In  1855, 
in  the  same  house,  they  did  not  ripen  till  August  20th,  but 
still  they  Avere  a  fortnight  before  those  on  Avails  in  the  same 
district ;  aud  this  is  the  usual  diU'ereuce.  In  a  spian-roofed 
house  it  is  quite  interesting  to  note  how  the  time  of  ri^Aening 
may  be  iullueuced  by  situation  in  the  same  house.  My 
Orchard-house,  iu  Avhich  1  groAV  fruit  for  iny  family,  is 
about  twenty  feet  wide,  abutting  S.  E.  and  N.  W.,  the  border, 
therefore,  Avliich  runs  along  the  uorlh-east  side  is  partially 
shaded  by  the  trees  in  the  central  border,  or,  at  least,  if  not 
so,  it  ahvays  feels  the  cool  Avinds  from  that  qtiartei',  so  that 
the  fruit  is  retarded.  My  Royal  Georye  and  Noblesse 
I’eaches  standing  there  did  not  ripen  iu  the  past  season  till 
the  lirst  Aveek  in  Uctober,  Avhereas,  those  on  the  south-Avest 
side  of  the  central  border,  and  on  the  south-west  border, 
ripened  early  in  Se[itember ;  so  that,  although  1  have  gene¬ 
rally  recommended  my  friends  to  build  span-roofed  houses, 
abutting  N.  E.  and  S.  \V.,it  Avillhe  seen  that  a  house  like  mine 
Avill  give  a  long  succession  of  fruit.  Ijcan-to  Orchard-houses, 
particularly  if  the  back  Avail  is  of  brick,  rijieu  their  fruit  earliei- 
than  those  Avith  spau-roofs,  but  they  are  not  so  agreeable 
for  a  promeuade.  As  to  the  colour  and  flavour  of  Peaches 
from  ail  Orchid-house,  as  they  have  never  been  seen  or 
tasted  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  Ave  must  excuse  his  assertion.  1 
can  only  testify  that,  although  the  past  season  Avas  notorious 
for  poorly-flavoured  Peaches  from  Avails,  1  had  some  from 
my  [lotted  trees  liner  than  1  have  ever  eaten,  and  their 
colour  of  a  more  brilliant  crimson  than  1  have  ever  seen 
from  Avails.  But  some  kinds,  on  trees  too  much  crowded 
with  fruit  Avere,  like  the  Avail  Peaches,  very  deficient  iu 
flavour. 

As  to  the  bit  of  “  soft-saAvder,”  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson’s  article,  1  thank  him  for  it;  but  must  tell  him, 
that  potted-trees  were  (and,  I  suppose,  are)  never  intended 
to  take  the  [dace  of  established  trees  against  Avails.  How 
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could  our  niarket^i,  or  our  gardens,  I'oyal  and  noble,  be  sup¬ 
plied  without  miles  of  brick  walls?  Wealth  can  always 
I  command  luxuries.  Tt  is  not  for  millionaires  that  wo  re- 
j  (|uire  cheap  Orchard-houses  or  cheap  Vineries.  It  is  for  the 
I  i)oor  gentleman  who  has  the  taste  to  enjoy  a  Peach,  or  a 
I  Nectarine,  as  well  as  my  Loi’d  Duke,  but  who  cannot  spend 
TIOOO  on  a  brick  wall,  or  a  Vinery. 

!  I  would  rather,  yes,  much  rather,  be  the  man  to  tell  such 
how  to  buihl  a  Vinery  with  Larch  poles  for  ten  pounds,  than 
be  the  architect  of  the  Crystal  Palace;  or,  as  it  may  now 
be  called,  the  Crystal  Polly. 

I  have  a  Vinery  in  point,  it  is  thirty  feet  long,  eleven  feet 
I  wide,  and  cost,  as  nearly  as  I  can  calculate,  TIO  Ids.;  its 
I  sides  and  ends  are  half  incli  boards  nailed  to  Larch  poles, 

’  cut  once  down,  charred  and  tarred,  and  let  into  the  ground 
with  their  Hat  sides  outwards;  it  was  built  by  one  of  my 
labourers,  and  owes  its  cheapness  partly  to  its  site,  for  it  is 
;  on  a  saiuLbank;  height  of  back,  four  feet;  front,  one  foot. 

I  The  jiath  is  excavated,  and,  as  the  sand  is  dry,  it  answers 
i  well ;  but  for  3()s.  or  40s.  more,  a  house  of  the  same  materials 
j  miglit  he  built  of  the  same  dimensions  on  level  ground,  of 
I  course  with  tlie  walls  higher  still,  with  a  sunken  path.  Who 
would  not,  then,  have  Grapes  ?  In  fact,  every  decent 
well-to-do  person  ought  to  have  a  Vinery.  I  ought  now, 
also,  to  tell  liow  to  keep  Grapes  in  such  a  house.  1  found, 
this  autumn,  my  house,  just  described,  full  of  Hambro’ 
Grapes,  and  having  others,  I  wished  to  keep  them  for  a  late 
supply  ;  hut  1  had  no  hot-water  pipes,  and  could  not  con¬ 
veniently  build  an  Arnott  stove.  1  wrote  to  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
and  you  procured  for  me  a  2.i)s.  .loyce’s  stove,  with  prepared 
charcoal.  I  used  the  prepared  and  then  burnt  common 
charcoal,  which  neither  injured  fruit  nor  leaves,  and  I  kept 
my  Grapes  w'ell  till  nearly  the  end  of  December.  I  mention 
these  matters  to  show  at  w’hat  a  cheap  rate  garden  luxuries 
may  be  procured. — Thojias  Rivers. 


WEIGHT  ATTAINED  BY  PUMPKINS. 

Your  corresiiondcnt,  “  G.  YVieson,”  wishes  to  know  the 
weight  and  girth  of  the  largest  Dritish  Pumpkins  on  record. 
If  he  will  look  into  Loudon’s  Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  7, 
page  101,  he  will  there  see  an  account  of  one  growm  by 
Riehai'd  Saunders,  gardener  to  C.  Hoare,  Esq.,  Luscomb, 
near  Exeter,  that  measureil  in  circumference,  9ft.  3in.,  and 
weighed  245]1)s. — W.  H.  Mould,  West  Everkigh,  Wills. 


PERNS  AND  LYCOPODIUMS  FOR  GARNISHING 
THE  DESSERT. 

Not  having  seen  any  account  in  any  Gardening  work  of 
the  materials  which  are  used  for  garnishing  the  dessert,  and 
I  as  the  Russian  style  («  la  Ilusse)  is  getting  very  much  in 
I  fashion  amongst  the  Nobility  (viz.,  by  placing  the  dessert 
I  on  tlie  table  at  once,  and  serving  t(;e  dinner  from  the  side- 
I  hoards),  i  think  something  more  than  the  ditferent  leaves  of 
i  slirubs,  variegated  Kale,  Ice  plant,  &c.,  is  required  to  em- 
j  hellish  our  fruits  ;  fronds  of  Perns  are  used  here  as  a  change, 
I  with  vei’y  good  eti’ect,  giving  the  fruit  a  somewhat  exotic 
appearance.  Twelve  dishes,  for  examjile : — 

I  'i’op  dish,  ricris  longij'vlia ;  bottom  dish,  Flcris  serrulala; 
!  two  Hanks,  Pteris  argiUa  and  Aspidiuni  Jilia'-mas ;  four  cor- 
,  ners,  Asplenium  Brownli,  Aspkninm  Mariainim,  Asplenium 
I  adinntuni  nigrum,  and.  adiantum  cuneatnm ;  and  i'ov  four  less 
;  dishes.  Lycopodium  robuslum,  L.Jlexuosum,  L.  densum,  and 
I  L.  cccsia. 

Of  course,  the  gardener  cannot  claim  the  Hanks  at  all 
'  times,  as  the  housekeeper  will  he  anxious  to  come  out  with 
I  her  hon-bons,  preserved  fruits,  tfcc.,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
I  course,  find  her  own  material  for  garnishing.  It  is  true, 
there  are  many  that  would  not  cut  their  pet  Perns  for  such 
a  purpose;  and  justly  may  they  be  termed  pets,  for  of  all 
plants.  Perns  are,  I  think,  the  most  interesting. 

The  beautiful  crimson  leaves  of  the  Barbarossa  Grape 
N  ine  makes  a  pleasing  contrast  to  some  kinds  of  fruits  at 
this  season  of  the  year. — J.  Perkins,  Thornhnm  Hall, 
SuffoUi. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

GARDENING. 

HOT  WATER  NOT  CIRCULATING. 

“I  purchased  a  second-hand  lean-to  greenhouse,  24  feet 
by  12  feet,  which  I  determined  to  heat  by  hot  water.  I  ob¬ 
tained  a  Burbridge  and  Ileeley’s  jiatent  boiler,  wdiich  cost 
me  T2  5s.,  and  fitted  it  with  4-inch  How  and  return-pipe, 
going  round  one  end  and  the  front  of  the  house ;  but  I  have 
been  sadly  disappointed  in  my  expectations  ot  its  heating. 
The  lower  pipe  heats  Hrst,  after  two  hours’  heavy'  tiring ; 
but,  with  all  the  fire  I  can  put  on,  I  can  hardly  get  the  upper 
pipe  to  be  warm.  I  always  understood  the  flow  or  upper 
pipe  would  be  first  hot,  and  the  water  would  return  by  the 
lower,  which  would  be  coldest;  but  mine  is  quite  the  reverse. 
My  flue-door  is  a  common  one:  I  have  a  small  door  at  the 
top  of  the  boiler  to  clean  out  the  soot.  Will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  tell  me  Avhat  you  think  is  the  matter, — whether  the 
boiler  is  too  small  for  the  size  of  the  house,  and  the  cause  of 
the  lower  pipe  heating  first  ?  Is  there  not  some  jilace  in 
Loudon  where  I  could  obtain  a  boiler  and  furnace  altogether 
in  one,  and  set  it  in  the  greenhouse  ? — R.  R.” 

[We  have  lately  said  much  upon  various  modes  of  heating. 
With  a  little  attention  you  might  have  seen  enough  to  meet 
your  case.  AVe  write,  however,  immediately,  that  you  may 
effect  the  necessary  changes  before  the  very  severe  weather 
assails  you,  or  we  should  only  be  telling  you  how  to  shut  the 
door  securely  after  all  the  valuable  in’operty  had  found  a  way 
out  of  it.  Your  boiler  we  presume  to  be  quite  large  enough, 
and  will  yield  enough  of  heat  even  for  more  pipes,  if  properly 
set.  Any  bricklayer  ivho  knows  how  to  throw  the  most  heat 
from  the  fire  into  a  copper  wash-house  boiler  ivill  not  go  far 
wrong.  In  this  case,  the  fire  is  made  in  the  middle,  passes 
over  a  break  at  the  back,  comes  round  the  sides,  and  passes 
over  the  top  up  the  chimney ;  and  a  clamper  should  be  in 
the  chimney  to  regulate  the  draught,  and  to  keep  the  heat 
from  a  bright  fire  round  the  boiler,  ancl  prevent  it  bolting  up 
the  chimney  to  heat  the  external  air.  Now,  according  to  the 
plan  you  have  adopted,  so  far  as  Ave  can  see,  Ave  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  you  have  failed  to  get  heat  into  your  upper  or 
flow-pipe.  We  should  not  have  been  surprised  if,  Avith  such  a 
strong  lire  as  yon  speak  of,  your  boiler,  chimney,  &c.,  had 
all  been  bloAvn  into  smithereens.  This  has  partly  been 
avoided  by  an  air-pipe  fixed  at  near  the  farther  extremity  of 
the  flow-pipe — thus  helping  to  save  you  from  a  crash— Avith- 
out  getting  a  particle  of  Avater  into  the  near  end  of  yoiir 
flow-pipe  or  the  higher  end  of  your  boiler.  Your  reservoir 
is  a  considerable  distance  from,  and  considerably  elevated 
above,  the  top  of  the  boiler — hoAV  many  feet  Ave  cannot  say ; 
and  from  this  reservoir  a  feeding-pipe  is  taken  not  to  the 
/fo/e-pipe,  as  most  people  Avould  have  done,  but  to  the  lower 
I  or  return-pipe,  near  to  where  it  joins  the  boiler.  The  upper 
!  pipe  does  not  come  at  right  angles  from  the  side  ot  the 
'  boiler,  as  the  lower  one  does,  but  rises  considerably  above  it, 
I  and  then  slopes  gradually  down,  until  it  runs  at  a  certain 
i  equal  distance  from  the  lower  pipe,  both  connectetl  at  the 
junction  Avith  a  semicircular  piece,  and  near  to  Avliich  and 
the  upper  pipe  is  fixed  the  air-pipe,  higher  than  Avhich  the 
water  cannot  get,  Avith  the  exception  of  the  influence  its 
jn’essure  may  have  in  compressing  the  air  above  it,  the 
force  of  that  compression  being  vastly  augmented  by  the 
long  tube  connecting  the  reservoir  Avith  the  lower  or  return- 
pipe.  Had  you  an  open  pipe  at  the  highest  point  of  your 
flow-pipe,  and  rising  as  high  as  your  reservoir,  you  Avould 
have  water  to  the  top  of  your  boiler;  and  there  Avould  be  no 
Avant  of  circulation,  as  Avater  Avill  get  to  its  level  ii  it  be  not 
prevented  by'  an  opposing  medium.  Leave  tiA'o  ends  of  a 
crooked  tube  open,  or  formed  as  your  pipes,  Avith  a  semi¬ 
circular  or  rectangular  bend  ;  and  Avhen  you  pour  in  Avater 
at  one  tube,  it  will  rise  equally  high  in  both.  Put  a  cork, 
air  tight,  in  one  side  of  the  tube,  and  pour  the  Avater  into 
the  other,  and  though  you  HU  the  open  side  full,  you  will 
not  get  it  Avithin  a  good  distance  of  the  cork  on  the  other 
side,  let  the  Avater  compress  the  air  as  it  Avill.  Take  a  tumb¬ 
ler,  and  fill  it  three  parts  Avith  Avater.  Place  a  dram-glass, 
reversed,  upon  the  surface  of  the  AV'ater,  and,  though  you 
press  it  right  down  to  the  bottom,  you  Avill  perceive  that  all 
you  can  do  Avill  fail  to  cause  the  Avater  to  rise  any  great 
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height  ill  the  dram  glass.  The  air  prevents  its  doing  so ; 
just  as  the  air  in  the  top  of  yonr  hoiler  and  flow  pipe  pre¬ 
vents  the  water  gelling  up.  Make  an  opening,  in  either 
case,  for  tlie  air  to  escape,  and  the  water,  with  tl.e  pressure 
from  your  reservoir,  will  immediately  take  its  place.  Your 
simplest  remedy,  perhaps,  would  be  to  jilace  the  feeding-pipe 
in  direct  contact  with  the  highest  point  of  the  flow-pipe. 
The  reservoir,  or  cistern,  if  large  enough  to  allow  the  water 
to  expand,  might  even  he  fixed  on  to  the  highest  point  of 
the  flow-pipe.  As  time,  liowever,  is  precious  just  now,  the 
quickest  remedy  would  be  to  drill  a  hole  in  the  highest 
point  of  the  flow-pipe,  near  the  hoiler,  and  there  insert  or 
screw  in  a  pipe,  such  as  is  used  for  gas,  say  half-an-inch 
inside  measure,  and  let  it  rise  a  little  liigher  than  the 
reser  voir. 

There  seems  to  have  been  carelessness  in  the  scheme 
adopted;  and  it  is  so  far  fortunate,  that  from  com¬ 
pressed  air,  and  compi’essed  steam,  and  something  of  the 
hydrostatic  press  combined,  there  has  been  no  serious 
accident. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  house  in  London  where  gas- 
boilers,  &c.,  could  be  obtained;  but  we  can  see  no  ob¬ 
jections  to  your  jheating  your  present  boiler  with  gas,  if 
it  suits  you,  as  being  easier  managed,  but  not  cheaper  than 
coal. 

If  these  hints  do  not  meet  your  case,  let  us  know,  and  we 
will  think  the  matter  over  again.] 


EFEECT  OF  LIQUID-MAN QRE  ON  TOTS.— 
WINTERING  FANCY  GERANIUMS. 

“  I  observed  an  article  lately,  by  Mr.  Beaton,  on  irotting 
alleging,  that  in  using  liquid-manure  it  is  absorbed  by  the 
pots,  and  concentrated  in  the  interior  of  the  pots,  by  long 
accumulation,  till  it  becomes  highly  deleterious  to  the  plants. 
1  cannot  say  a  word  on  this  point,  either  for  or  against,  but 
I  have  always  felt  much  annoyance  from  that  green  matter 
which  collects  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  pots,  and  have 
often  wondered  that  something  was  not  contrived  to  remedy 
the  evil.  I  have  thought,  that  if  the  pots  were  glazed  inside 
and  out,  the  same  as  common  earthenware,  it  would 
certainly  prevent  it ;  and  it  struck  me,  rvlien  reading 
Mr.  Beaton’s  article,  that  it  would  also  cure  what  he 
complains  of. 

“I  have  talked  with  some  persons,  however,  who  argue 
that  glazed  pots  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
plants.  What  is  your  opinion,  or  Jlr.  Beaton’s,  on  this 
point?  About  three  months  ago  I  tried  an  expeiiment  with 
a  part  of  my  pots.  I  gave  them  a  coat  of  Grate  varnish  in 
and  outside,  and  have  plants  in  a  number  of  them.  It  will, 
however,  require  some  time  to  jirove  whether  it  will  be  a 
complete  and  permanent  preventive  of  the  green  matter. 

‘‘In  all  the  articles  that  I  liave  seen  in  your  valuable  work 
upon  the  wiiilcriiifi  uf  O'eraidums,  I  think  I  have  seen  no¬ 
thing  reterring  to  tin'  Fancy  sort.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
give  a  few  ivords  on  that  subject.  I  tind  them  much  more 
diltlcult  to  bring  through  than  the  other  sorts,  by  any  method 
that  I  have  tried.  Should  they  be  kept  as  dry  as  the  other 
sorts?  and  what  temperature  is  most  suitable  for  them  in 
winter  ?  Do  they  agree  with  a  moist  or  a  dry  atmosphere  ? 
Should  they  be  cut  down  in  autumn  the  same  ns  the  other 
sorts,  or  not  till  spring  ?  I  may  also  slate,  that  I  was  rather 
caught  on  the  morning  of  the  ioth  of  December  by  its  very 
severe  frost,  and  not  anticipating  this  1  had  no  fire,  and 
the  earth  ot  the  pots  was  all  hard  before  I  got  the  heat  up. 
However,  the  Fancy  Geraniums  and  two  of  the  Cinerarias 
are  the  only  plants  that  appear  to  have  suffered.  The 
leaves  ot  the  Geraniums  are  ail  ■withered  since,  and  also 
some  of  the  young  succulent  stems.  How  should  1  treat 
them  now  ? — J.  M.” 

[^Ir.  Beaton  never  “alleged  ”  that  liquid-manure,  or  any 
other  liquid,  “concentrated”  in  the  “interior”  of  a  pot,  and 
you  may  have  done  mischief  to  your  pots  far  greater  than 
that  you  intended  to  avoid,  by  varnishing  the  inside,  of  these 
pots;  for  wdio  know's  but  Grate  varnish  is  rank  poison  to 
plants;  or  who  knows,  in  these  days  of  alterings  and  adul¬ 
terations,  of  what  any  compound  is  compounded?  AVe 


should  not  keep  the  essence  of  strong  water  from  tlie  body 
of  the  pot,  for  the  pot  “Axes”  it,  and  the  roots  draw  it 
gradually  out  of  the  pot;  but  if  used  too  abundantly  and 
too  strong,  it  oozes  out  on  the  sides  of  the  pot,  where  it 
does  the'  mischief  by  keeping  up  bad  smells  under  the 
leaves  and  among  the  branches.  Keep  the  outside  clean, 
and  the  roots  will  not  fail  to  keep  the  inside  “  all  right.” 

Glazed  pots  are  not  better  or  worse  than  common  pots 
which  are  kept  clean  and  tidy;  but  they  are  a  great  deal 
dearer,  and  pot  bilh  of  all  soits  are  sufficiently  dear 
already. 

As  to  icinteriiu)  Geraniums,  you  have  misunderstood  the 
writings  about  the  process  altogether.  It  is  only  the  great 
!  and  good  of  the  Cape  Scarlet  breed  that  are  kept  dry  over 
the  winter.  Greenhouse  plants,  and  Fancy  Geraniums,  and 
all  the  slender  growing  of  the  Scarlet  breeds  are  not  treated 
that  way,  and  not  a  word  about  them,  so  treated,  that  we 
j  know  of,  is  found  in  our  books.  Still,  we  have  not  the 
!  slightest  doubt  about  the  practicabily  of  keeping  all  kinds 
of  Geraniums  half  dry  in  winter,  and  at  rest  for  four  months 
or  more,  anywhere  that  is  jterfccthj  free  from  frost,  and  is 
never  hotter  thair  40’'*.  Any  degree  from  130'^’  to  40'’  is  per¬ 
fectly  safe  for  Geraniums  at  rest,  if  the  place  is  entirely 
free  from  damp.  If  you  had  acted  on  Mr.  Fish’s  repeated 
I  advice,  you  would  not  have  lost  a  leaf  that  frosty  morning. 

The  earth  in  some  of  our  pots  for  seedlings  was  as  hard  as 
;  cannon-balls  that  same  morning  ;  but  the  seedlings  are 
I  safe  enough  yet.  Look  in  our  indexes  for  greenhouse 
treatment  in  frosty  weather. 

I  In  answer  to  “  J.  .1.,”  who  should  never  write  to  a  private 
I  soldier  for  news  of  the  next  campaign,  “  Large  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  ’’  have  not  been  “  overlooked.”  AN’hen  Mr.  Beaton 
inspected  the  collection  of  which  he  wrote  he  made  marks 
and  notes  on  them  for  publication. — B.] 


IMPROYING  A  LAAVN  ON  A  CLAY  SOIL.— 

'  CLIMBERS  FOR  A  AVEST  AVALL. 

“Our  situation  is  very  exposed  and  open,  si.x  miles  from 
Loudon;  soil,  heavy  clay,  but  well  drained  ;  the  lawn  not  at 
j  ail  overshadowed;  consequently,  open  to  the  full  power  of 
the  sun  in  summer,  which  burns  up  the  grass,  and  by  that 
j  means  causes  the  lawn  to  look  bad  at  that  season.  In  damp 
weather  the  clay  sticks  to  the  roller  and  draws  the  roots 
I  out.  Last  spring  we  sowed  Dutch  clover,  which  greatly 
;  improved  and  thickened  the  bottom;  and  this  winter  we 
;  think  of  leaving  it  without  sweeping  or  rolling,  as  recom- 
I  mended  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Cottage  Gaedexee. 
j  Last  winter,  quite  a  thick  growth  of  moss  came,  and  I  see 
i  it  is  coming  up  again,  it  having  iierished  in  the  hot  weather. 

I  Now,  I  wish  to  know  whether  a  top-dressing  would  he  of 
I  any  service  ;  and  if  so,  when ;  and  how  thickly  should  it  be 
i  put  on ;  and  should  there  be  any  horse-munure  (of  which 
we  have  plenty,  well  rotted),  be  used?  AVe  are  much 
.  troubled  with  worms,  but»destroy  a  great  quantity  by  apply¬ 
ing  w’eak  lime-water  occasionally. 

I  “  Can  you  recommend  a  (jond  clhnher,  or  any  plant  that  will 
bear  training,  to  contrast  with  Solan imijasmiiwides?  I  have 
I  a  trellis  against  a  wall  open  to  the  west,  but  well  sheltered 
I  from  the  north  and  east,  and  close  to  the  di-awing-room 
windows.  I  wish  to  establish  something  very  showy,  and 
I  that  would  bloom  during  a  long  period. — Fi.oea.” 

[Every  lawn  in  the  three  kingdoms  is  “burnt,”  more  or 
,  less,  by  a  hot  summer,  and  no  plan  or  device  will  ever  be 
'  ellectual  against  such  burning  ;  but  if  you  consider,  you  will 
!  see  the  grass  is  not  burnt,  but  scorched ;  and  the  difference 
I  between  scorching  evei’y  blade  of  grass,  and  cutting  them  off 
I  witli  a  scythe,  or  mowing  machine  is,  really,  very  little  in¬ 
deed;  the  difference  is  only  this,  that  after  the  machine  the 
grass  springs  up  in  a  w  eek,  while,  after  scorching,  it  does  not 
come  till  after  the  next  rain,  but  it  will  come  at  last.  But 
the  great  use  of  burnt  lawns,  like  the  comforlahiUty  of  mossy 
lawns,  has  been  overlooked  till  very  recently.  AVithout  moss, 
lawuis  would  be  the  inost  unconil'ortable  places  to  wallc  on  in 
the  country;  and,  without  it  was  burnt  brow'n  occasionally, 
the  moss  would  get  the  head  of  us,  instead  of  being  a  car¬ 
peting  under  foot.  A'our  lawn  is  not  half  mossy  enough 
yet,  else  the  worms  would  not  be  so  troublesome.  Moss  and 
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worms  never  flourish  togetlier  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is 
not  gooil  policy  to  sweep  worm  casts  in  the  autumn,  al- 
iliough  gartleners  must  do  so  for  the  sake  of  appearances. 
The  better  way  is  to  leave  them  till  Tebruary.  Then,  in  t/n/ 
irenlhcr,  to  dress  the  lawn,  or  that  part  of  it,  with  very  fine 
coal-ashes  and  nothing  else;  but  the  ashes  over  the  worms 
may  be  one-inch  thick,  and  where  no  worms  are.half  au- 
inch  will  do.  Then,  with  a  bush  harrow  run  over  the  sur¬ 
face  repeatedly,  until  the  worm-casts  and  the  ashes  are 
thoroughly  mixed,  and  half-tixed  into  and  among  the  grass. 
If  clover-seeds  or  grass  seeds  are  wanted,  sow  them  ore/-  the 
ashes  and  before  the  bush-barrowing.  Never  put  rotten-dung 
on  lawns,  it  does  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  good,  by  en¬ 
couraging  worms  and  by  making  a  pateby-like  surface,  owing 
to  the  impossibility  of  putting  it  on  of  equal  strength  and 
thickness.  The  right  time  to  hunt  and  kill  worms  is  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  iNIay ;  clear  lime-water,  as 
strong  as  the  strongest  lime  can  make  it,  is  the  only  safe 
;  w’ay  to  kid  worms,  and  it  never  hurts  grass. 

Recollect  that  the  .SoUonim  jusminoules  is  not  perfectly 
;  h.ardy.  It  requires  some  protection  in  hard  winters  ;  and  to 
j  matcli  it  in  that  respect,  and  in  every  other  respect,  includ- 
I  ing  your  own  good  taste,  plant  a  strong  Ccnnot/ius  Kziireiis, 
and  train  it  like  a  Peach  tree.] 


TIME  rOR  CUTTING  SCIONS  OR  GRAFTS.— IMP, 

AS  A  NAME  FOR  A  GRAFT.  —  IMPROVING 

WATER  FOR  MAKING  TEA. 

“Will  you  inform  me  the  proper  time  to  cut  imps,  or 
scions,  for  grafting  Apples  and  Pears  ?  Is  it  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  cut  them  now,  and  put  them  in  the  soil;  or  to  let 
them  remain  on  the  trees  until  grafting  time?  There  is  one 
disadvantage  in  my  case,  wbiidi  is,  that  the  trees  at  my  re¬ 
sidence,  from  whence  I  shall  take  the  scions,  being  upon 
lighter  soil,  throw  up  their  sap  a  week  or  more  days  befm’e 
those  at  my  farm,  on  which  the  stocks  to  be  grafted  are 
grown, — these  being  on. a  stiff  clay  marl.  Should  there  be 
any  of  last  year’s  wood  cut  to  the  scion,  or  should  all 
be  of  this  year’s  growth?  What  is  the  length  the  scion 
should  be? 

]  “  Can  you  inform  me  whether  carbonate  of  soda  is  inju- 

j  rious,  taken  twice  a-day,  put  into  a  tea-pot,  to  extract  the 
I  tea,  the  water  being  so  hard.  I  cannot  get  a  cup  of  tea 
without  putting  an  extravagant  quantity  of  tea,  or  as  much 
carbonate  of  soda  as  will  lie  on  a  sixpence.  I  have  used  a 
little  pearl-ash,  a  less  quantity  of  that  will  do.  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  use  something. — Guaft.” 

[As  the  trees  from  which  you  purpose  to  take  grafts  be¬ 
ing  on  a  light  soil,  vegetate  earlier  in  spring  than  those 
on  which  you  intend  to  insert  the  grafts,  you  should,  by  all 
meaus,  take  off  the  grafts  now,  and  bury  them  tw'o-thirds  of 
their  length  in  the  ground  on  the  north  side  of  a  hedge  or 
wall.  There  is  no  particular  length  at  wdiich  they  are  to  be 
cut  until  grafting  time,  and  then  make  your  scions  (all 
young  wood),  just  so  long  as  to  leave  about  three  buds 
above  the  point  of  union.  In  what  part  of  the  country  is 
“  imp  ’■  used,  to  designate  a  scion  ;  and  how  else  is  it  ap- 
j)lied?  We  thought  it  had  become  obsolete;  altliough 
Railey  says,  “  Ijrr  among  gardiners,  is  a  kind  of  graft  to  be 
set  in  a  tree.”'  ’There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  derivation 
from  the  .Anglo-Saxon  impun,  to  graft,  to  plant.  Tlr.  Stevens, 
j  in  a  note  to  Pistol’s  calling  the  king  a  “most  royal  imp  of 
I  fame,”— i/cary  part  ii.,  act  b,  scene  .5,— says,  that  “an 
!  imp  is  a  shoot,  in  its  primitive  sense,  but  means  a  son 
i  in  Shakspeare.”  Imp  and  imphm,  are  still  used  for  graft 
and  grafting  in  some  parts  oi'  Wales,  we  believe. 

The  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  you  emx)loy  to  soften 
the  water  for  tea-brewing  cannot  be  injurious,  for  its  efiicacy 
depends  upon  its  decomposing  the  gypsom  (sulphate  of 
lime)  in  the  water  you  employ.  Ey  that  decomposition  it 
becomes  sulphate  of  soda,  or  ghutber  salt,  the  well-known 
aperient;  but  the  quantity  is  too  small  to  be  influential  in 
that  way.] 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 

Hants  (Sodth).  lltti  and  l.itli  .lanuary,  at,  Faroliam.  .Spc.  James 
James,  Ksq.,  Fareham.  Kntries  close  Itecemher  3)st,  1855. 

Liverpool.  iGtli,  17th,  and  18th  of  January.  Sec.  W.  C.  Worrall, 
Esq.,  6,  Lower  Castle  Street.  Entries  close  December  24th. 

Preston  and  North  Lancashire.  Jan.gthand  lOth,  at  Preston. 
Secs.  Messrs.  Burnett,  Leigh,  and  Hayhurst,  Preston. 

Vale  op  Aylesbury.  January  2nd  and  Srd.  Secs.  J.  T).  JIuddiman, 
and  Jas.  Allen.  Entries  close  December  20lh. 

N.B. — Secretiirics  will  oblij'e  us  hj/  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


The  review  of  a  past  year  is  always  a  serious  thing 
to  enter  upon.  'I'he  lirst  feeling  should  he  one  of  grati¬ 
tude,  that  while  so  many  with  whom  we  were  associated 
have  passed  away  wo  have  been  preserved  ;  jind  the  next 
should  be  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  have  redeemed 
the  promises  we  made  when  the  year  we  now  review 
was  bursting  into  existence.  Our  task,  however,  is  ren¬ 
dered  easier  by  our  ability  to  answer  the  last  question 
in  the  allirmative,  so  far  us  pledged  in  this  pursuit. 

During  xthe  first  six  months  of  the  past  year  The 
PouLTiiY  Chuonicle  stood  uloiie,  hut,  spite  of  every 
elibrt,  it  was  a  struggle  for  existence ;  and  as  any  ap¬ 
proach  to  profit  seemed  to  become  more  and  more  dis- 
!  taut,  it  was  resolved  to  associate  it  with  some  periodical 
older  and  more  favoured  by  public  support  than  itself. 
Hence  the  connection  in  which  we  now  stand.  These 
explanations  become  necessary  before  we  enter  upon  the 
review  of  the  past  year. 

The  every  day  qualities  of  the  Durlavffs  have  kept 
them  in  steady  popularity,  and  their  progress  has  been 
uninterrupted.  Beauty  of  feather  has  been  combined 
to  large  size,  and  although  they  have  not  reached  the 
prices  made  by  fowls  a  few  years  since,  yet  they  always 
find  a  market,  and  realise  sums  not  only  sufficient  to 
remunerate  the  breeder,  but  to  incite  him  to  exertion  in 
producing  the  best  specimens.  These  birds  have  fre¬ 
quently  made  from  five  to  seven  guineas  each,  and  one 
cock  was  recently  sold  for  fifteen  pounds.  It  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  an  improving  state  when  a  large  number  i 
are  sold  at  a  good,  though  moderate  price,  rather  than  a  i 
few  at  a  large  rate.  The  most  preposterous  ojiinion  ever 
yet  formed  in  poultry  matters,  viz.,  that  double  combs 
were  impure,  has  been  quite  set  aside  by  the  decisions 
at  all  the  principal  shows,  and  tiiose  who  were  sticklers 
for  any  particular  plumage  have  gradually  given  up 
i  their  notions. 

The  remarkably  cold  and  late  sjiring  was  so  unfa-  i 
vourable  to  them,  that  the  SjHOiisJt  cltichens  have  been  | 
late,  and  this  has  caused  some  to  think  this  breed  bas 
not  made  much  progress  ;  but  we  shall  be  much  deceived 
if  the  chickens  wo  have  seen  do  not  vindicate  their  i 
I  claims  to  progress  in  this  year.  Spanish  jnillets  are  things 
I  of  time,  so  far  as  White  Faces  are  concerned,  and  can- 
!  not  reach  perfection  till  a  certain  age.  Flnless  increased 
I  size  is  attained,  wc  do  not  see  where  the  inqirovement  i 
is  to  come  from  in  the  adult  birds.  There  is  one  thing  j 
worthy  of  remark  in  the  cocks  of  this  breed — formerly  , 
every  bird  had  a  drooping  comb,  but  when  it  was  known  i 
an  upright  one  was  preferable,  breeders  took  jiains,  and  I 
a  drooping  comb  is  seldom  met  with  even  in  numerous 
classes.  Amateurs  in  every  race  may  take  a  lesson  from  | 
this.  i 

We  have  been  glad  to  mark  improvement  in  the 
Cochin-China  classes.  If  birds  could  speak,  none  would 
have  more  reason  to  coiiqdain  than  these  that  they  were  j 
jielted  and  really  spoiled  during  two  years,  subjected  to 
all  sorts  of  unnatural  treatment  to  enable  them  to  obtain  i 
a  fictitious  price,  and  then  suddenly  cast  aside  as  ! 
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worthless  Their  really  valuable  properties  were  often 
destroyed  by  stiimilant  and  tlesh-making  food,  to  inercase 
their  value.  We  have,  then,  rejoiced  to  see  of  late  that 
good  birds  have  made  good  prices,  and  that  there  was 
an  approach  to  their  palmy  days  in  quality.  We  do 
not  wish  to  revive  the  “mania;”  but  they  are  worthy 
fowls,  and  they  deserve  encouragement. 

Hamhunjlis  in  all  classes  have  “  progressed,”  but  the 
Spangled  more  than  the  Pencilled.  Here,  again,  breeders 
have  conformed  to  rule,  and  the  hen-tailed  cocks  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  Golden-pencilled  have 
made  more  progress  than  their  Silver  brethren.  Many 
of  the  former  reminded  us  of  the  splendid  birds  of  lour 
years  since. 

Poland  fowls  keep  up  their  quality,  but  the  Silver  are 
superior  to  the  Golden.  It  is  for  amateurs  to  discover 
the  cause,  and  remedy  it.  The  superiority  is  in  every 
point — marking,  top-knot,  and  size. 

To  jnaise  the  Game  fowls  would  be  to  “  paint  the 
lily.”  We  always  have  perfect  birds  of  this  beautiful 
breed,  and  they  well  deserve  the  numerous  classes 
allotted  to  them  in  every  exhibition.  It  always  seems 
to  us  the  Game  breeders  take  more  pains  with  their 
fow'ls  than  any  others,  and  the  condition  in  which  they 
bring  them  to  exhibit  is  worthy  imitation.  The  truth 
IS,  most  of  them  are  lovers  of  their  fowls,  while  many 
'  others  are  only  amateurs. 

j  Dirterences  of  opinion  still  exist  about  Brahma 
I  Poiitras,  but  they  have  made  classes  everywhere,  and 
'  show  entries  enough  to  maintain  them.  Their  merits 
I  or  demerits  may  be  argued  in  our  columns,  and  we 
1  shall  bo  happy  to  give  space  for  them. 

Bantams  are  decidedly  better  than  they  were,  and  the 
introduction  of  Game  Fowls  reduced  to  this  size  is  a 
pleasing  variety.  As  a  consideration  of  bare  utility  will 
only  keep  a  pursuit  at  a  certain  measure,  we  hail  the 
improvement  in  these  various  sorts,  as  White,  Black, 
and  Game,  with  much  pleasure. 

Tiirkei/s  have  remained  stationary  during  the  year. 

Not  so  the  Aiileshiirij  Ducks.  We  last  year  noted 
they  had  attained  the  weight  of  Gl^tbs,  but  now  we  may 
add  another  pound — 7!ft)3  has  been  a  frequent  weight 
for  prize  birds. 

The  Rouens  have  not  been  behind.  And  here,  again, 
it  may  bo  noticed,  that  as  soon  as  it  was  known  what 
were  the  requisite  points  they  were  immediately  pro¬ 
duced. 

Geese  have  now  been  commonly  brought  to  ITlbs, 
while  goslings ;  and  from  20  to  24tb3  when  full  grown. 

I'he  past  year,  then,  has  been  pregnant  with  im|)rove- 
ment  to  i)oultry  ;  and  the  increase  to  the  amount  of  food 
produced  by  w'ell-selected  and  proper  birds,  instead  of 
the  cliance  ones  formerly  kept,  invests  the  subject  with 
•  an  importance  it  does  not  at  first  sight  pos.sess.  It  may 
he  said,  with  truth,  that  the  attention  paid  to  poultry  of 
late  years  lias  caused  an  addition  of  one-fifth  to  the 
weiglit  of  every  bird;  and  this,  spread  over  the  whole 
quantity  produced,  would  yield  a  result  would  startle 
even  the  most  sanguine. 

As  the  chief  agent  in  bringing  this  about  has  been 
exhibition,  it  naturally  leads  to  this  subject.  There 
has  boon  a  great  change  in  shows.  Ficces  of  plate  have 
almost  everywhere  superseded  money  as  first  prizes ; 

!  and  very  handsome  and  valuable  articles  have  been 
1  given  for  tlio  best  collections.  iDome  small  shows  have 
!  been  given  up;  but  if  the  number  were  accurately  cal- 
,  culated,  wo  believe  it  would  be  found  they  had  in- 
i  creased  in  Jbo.j,  owing  to  their  junction  in  so  many 
!  places  with  the  Annual  Agricultural  Iileetings.  As  it 
1  cannot  be  expected  that  anything  shall  come  to 
I  perlection  in  a  short  time,  it  will  not  bo  surprising  that 
j  in  many  places  improvement  is  still  possible.  Progress, 
I  bowever,  is  being  made;  the  expenses  can  now  be  calcu- 
I  lalod  beforehand,  and  with  a  good  committee,  and  di¬ 


rect  railway  communication,  there  is  little  doubt  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  a  populous  place. 

Complaints  are  still  made,  and  with  reason,  of  the 
want  of  support  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
where  tliey  are  held.  It  may,  also,  be  said,  that  in  some 
instances  exhibitors  are  too  bard  on  committee-men. 
The  latter  have  no  profit  in  view  ;  and  the  whole  advan¬ 
tage,  if  there  be  any,  rests  with  the  former.  We  have 
sometimes  been  amused  to  hear  a  man,  who,  perha])S, 
rarely  exhibits  more  than  two  or  three  pens,  and  always 
makes  money  by  them,  declare,  that  unless  certain  altera¬ 
tions  were  made  he  would  not  exhibit  any  more;  when 
he  knew  that  he  would  be  the  only  loser  if  he  abstained. 

During  this  year  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  show  on  a  large  scale  in  France.  It  was  only 
partially  successful  for  want  of  practical  knowledge;  but 
there  is  little  doubt,  that  patronized  and  supported  as 
it  is  by  the  Government  and  Society  of  Agriculture,  it 
will  stand  in  a  dilFerent  position  in  lHSO. 

The  demand  for  all  sorts  of  fancy  poultry  abroad 
has  been  steadily  increasing. 

We  regret  that  more  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  liondon  market  during  the  de.ar  season  in 
the  spring.  We  suppose  it  is  a  question  of  time,  to 
convince  people  that  money  is  to  be  made  by  it. 

And  now  our  task  draws  to  a  close.  It  is  said,  that 
after  an  engagement  at  sea  all  quarrels  previous  to  the 
battle  are  considered  at  an  end ;  and,  in  gratitude  that 
they  are  spared,  the  survivors  bury  all  animosity  and 
ill-feeling  in  oblivion.  .Let  it  be  so  in  the  poultry  world  ; 
— let  ISoo  die  with  whatever  ebullitions  it  may  have 
seen  of  disappointment,  anger,  or  ill-feeling;  and  let 
every  one,  while  honestly  reviewing  himself  during  the 
past  year,  determine  to  forget  anything  that  may  have 
caused  him  pain,  and  to  forgive  freely  wherever  he  may 
have  felt  himself  injured.  In  this  spirit,  our  favourite 
pursuit  will  acquire  fresh  strength,  and  its  votaries  in¬ 
creased  ideasure. 

Friends,  Subscribers,  and  Contributors,  we  bid  you 
hearty  welcome  in  this  our  first  number,  and  on  this 
the  first  day  of  1850.  May  the  year  open  to  you  with 
gladness.  VVe  have  tried  to  cater  for  you  in  these  pages 
zealously  and  with  impartiality  towards  all.  We  hope 
we  have  succeeded,  and  we  believe  we  have  from  the 
support  we  have  rcceiv^ed.  Wo  shall  continue  to  do  our 
best.  If  we  may  use  the  term,  we  are  on  our  trial,  and 
we  ask,  satisfied  with  the  honesty  of  our  intentions,  a 
verdict  of  approval  at  your  hands. 

It  will  be  seen  our  old  contributors  arc  rallying  round 
us,  and  we  hope,  should  we  be  spared  till  the  end  of 
this  year,  that  wo  shall  be  able  to  say,  in  carrying  out 
the  simile  we  used  at  the  time,  that  the  union  between 
The  Poultry  Chronici.e  and  The  Cottage  Gardener 
has  been  both  happy  and  prosperous. 


FEEDING  POULTRY. 

Thanks  to  “  Tristrapoedia,’’  he  has  given  courage  to 
bashful  writers,  and  speaks  common  sense,  when  he  says 
fine  writing  is  not  necessary.  1  answer  his  appeal  for  the 
result  of  experiments,  or  the  interchange  of  knowledge. 

I  bad  occasion  to  nolice  at  Birmingham  the  wretched 
condition  of  some  pens  of  fowls  exhildted,  and  on  enquiry, 
have,  I  think,  discovered  the  cause.  On  seeing  their  runs, 
I  found  in  each  a  vessel,  in  some  instances  a  small  pig- 
trough,  in  which  their  food  was  put  when  they  were  fed. 
The  fowls  had  dark  combs  and  leaden-coloured  faces  ;  and 
no  wonder,  they  lead  a  life  of  undue  repletion,  and  con- 
seipient  indigestion.  All  poultry  should  liave  to  search  for 
food,  and  when  found  it  sliould  be  only  a  grain  or  particle 
at  a  time.  Nature  intended  them  to  feed  in  this  way,  and 
in  seeking  food  they  find  many  things  very  benelicial  to 
them.  Digestion  is  also  greatly  piromoted  by  the  grass  and 
dirt  they  take  up  with  their  food. — A  Follower  oe  Tristram. 
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’  CHINESE  AND  POLES. 

I  WAS  travelling  in  a  second-class  carriage  to  the  Rir- 
minghani  Show,  and  having  observed  iny  fellow  passengers, 
a  tall,  thin  man,  with  a  Avhite  neckclotli  and  ample  coat, 
I  which  almost  concealed  his  features,  the  small  pai’ts  of  them 
visible  being  in  every  way  sharp  ;  and  a  stont  jolly-looking 
man,  on  pretty  good  terms  with  himself  and  the  rest  of  the 
,  world,  I  was  becoming  drowsy,  when  their  conversation 
awoke  me. 

j  Thin.  Groing  to  Birmingham  ? 

Jolly.  Yes,  Sir.  Great  change  in  Chinese. 

Thin.  I  hope  an  improvement. 

Jolly.  I  think  there  is  every  indication  of  it.  I  hope  to 
have  proof  of  it  before  I  return. 

Thin.  Depend  very  much  on  how  long  you  are  away. 

Jolly  (rather  nettled).  Of  course  it  does;  but  you  will 
admit,  of  late  the  tendency  has  been  that  way, 

Thin.  That  is  matter  of  opinion;  but  I  confess  I  think 
the  revolution  taldng  place  will  tend  to  good. 

Jolly.  Yes,  to  those  wlio  only  lately  invested  in  them,  but 
those  who  laid  out  their  money  some  time  since  must  be 
heavy  losers. 

Thin.  Whenever  the  proper  balance  is  disturbed  there 
must  he  sufferers ;  but  I  question  if  the  public  are  not 
gainers  in  the  end.  All  these  things  tend  to  overthrow 
monopolies. 

Jolly.  I  do  not  call  that  a  monopoly  where,  although  the 
pi’ice  is  high,  evei’y  man  can  buy  for  his  money. 

Thin.  I  do.  Monopoly  makes  things  dear,  and  keeps 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mass. 

Jolly.  Well,  you  can’t  say  they  are  dear  now.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  Polish  'I 

Thin.  They  are  altogether  different;  their  small  numbers 
make  them  an  insignilic.ant  class  compared  to  the  Chinese  ; 
and  they  are  so  hemmed  in  by  other  and  more  powerful 
races,  that  they  are  almost  in  danger  of  being  absorbed  by 
them. 

Jolly.  I  can’t  agree  to  that.  I  know  the  breed  well. 

Thin.  Very  likely;  but  you  also  know  the  Poles  are  not 
a  distinct  breed  or  race. 

Jolly.  I  know  they  are,  and  few  have  more  good  qualities. 

Thin.  Gi'anted;  but  the  state  of  subjection  in  which  they 
are  kept,  and  have  been  for  some  time,  is  not  without  its 
effect  on  them. 

Jolly.  I  keep  mine  well,  they  are  fed  three  times  every 
day,  have  a  good  grass  run,  and  lay — 

Thin.  What  are  you  talking  about  ? 

Jolly.  Polish  fowls. 

Thin.  Fowls  !  Good  night.  Sir;  I  spoke  of  men. 

X. 


POULTRY  IN  COLD  WEATHER. 

Severe  weather  seems  to  he  visiting  us  again.  PYre- 
wamed  is  forearmed.  Do  not  let  your  fowls  lose  condition. 
Peed  generously  on  oatmeal  slaked  with  hot-water,  and  give 
it  before  it  is  quite  cold.  See  that  the  ice  is  broken  on  their 
water.  Save  the  bottoms  of  beer,  and  even  wine  from  your 
table,  mix  it  with  their  food.  The  best  warmth  you  can 
provide  for  your  feathered  friends  is  that  induced  by  liigh, 
but  not  improper  feeding. — X. 


POLANDS  AS  LAYERS. 

Friend  Boothby  catches  me  on  the  hip,  for  asserting  that 
the  Polands  are  not  good  egg-producers;  indeed,  on  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  November  (Jth  number,  I  see  it  veritably  printed, 
and  my  signature  at  the  footing.  Most  times  misconceptions 
ai'ise  from  portions  only  of  an  article  being  quoted,  and  such 
has  been  the  case  here.  The  article  was  especially  devoted 
to  birds  bearing  confinement.  Now,  I  apprehend  this  puts 
a  new  complexion  on  my  November  note,  for  no  sort  bears 
restriction  less  and  resents  it  more,  consequently,  their 
usefulness  is  much  curtailed;  but  I  grant  you,  treat  them  as 
your  Louth  breeder  does,  and  you’ll  find  them,  as  summer 
layers  (in  common  with  all  the  Poland  class),  first-rate. 
Your  correspondent  althougli  A  1  in  his  Poland  breed,  is 
not  too  bigoted  to  confess  that  my  observations,  in  general, 


were  correct,  relative  to  the  Andalusians,  although  no  one 
has  answered  my  queries  respecting  them. — W.  A. 

Query. — What  is  a  Black  Hamburgh  ?  and  what  colour 
ought  the  cock  to  be? 


TO  THE  PIGEON  FANCY^ 

I  SHALL  be  much  obliged  if  all  fanciers,  and  especially 
all  exhibitors  of  Pigeons,  will  briefly  write  me  their  opinions 
on  a  question  which  it  is  highly  important  should  be  defi¬ 
nitely  settled.  It  is  this — In  a  pen  of  Pigeons  “to  consist 
of  four  different  sorts  or  varieties,"  is  it  proper  to  put  a  pair 
of  Almond  Tumblers,  and  also  a  pair  of  Mottles,  of  Balds, 
or  of  Beards  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  wish  that  it  were  proper 
and  allowable  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  we  have  but  three 
fancy  sorts  of  Pigeons  at  present,  viz. — Pouters,  Carriers, 
and  Tumblers.  Still,  I  entertain  the  gravest  doubts  of 
putting  two  varieties  of  Tumblers  in  a  pen  to  consist  of 
four  different  sorts.  Are  they  not  all  Tumblers  ?  just  as 
yellow,  black,  red,  or  blue  pied  Pouters,  are  still  all  Pouters  ? 

So  it  miyht  possibly  be  said  that  Fantails,  Swallows,  Owls, 
&c.,  are  all  toys — and,  hence,  an  equal  objection — but  1  fear 
that  the  cases  are  hardly  tantamount. 

I  should  be  especially  obliged  if  different  Pigeon  Societies 
would  entertain  this  question  in  full  candour,  and  write  me 
the  result.  I  promise  to  lay  the  sum  total  of  the  opinions 
before  the  readers  of  the  Poultry  Chronicle.  If  a  particular 
decision  can  be  come  to  now — -a  resolution  to  agree  to  it,  or 
otherwise,  will,  I  am  satisfied,  save  future  differences  and 
protests. 

One  pen  entered  for  the  Cup  at  Birmingham  contained 
both  Almond  Tumblers  and  Mottles ;  had  this  pen  been 
successful,  objection  would  probably  have  been  taken  to  it. 
It  is,  therefore,  but  due  to  poultry  committees,  that  ex¬ 
hibitors  should  come  to  a  decision  amongst  themselves,  be 
it  for  or  against,  or  how  could  the  committees  deal  with 
such  an  objection  to  the  award  of  the  Cup,  if  made  ?  I 
repeat,  therefore,  that  the  question  demands  the  calm  and 
honest  consideration  of  the  fancy  ^low,  when  no  one’s 
interest  is  particularly  compromised. — Tristram  Shandy, 
Post  Office,  Hull. 
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THE  “BRUMMAGEM”  JUDGMENT  OF  PIGEONS. 

“And  laughter— holding  both  his  sides!” — L’ Allegro. 

Oh  !  what  would  I  have  given  for  my  uncle  Toby  to  have 
whistled  Lillibiillero  !  I  have  before  told  you,  my  dear 
readers,  that,  when  anything  particulaidy  outrageous  or 
ludicrous  occurred  in  the  Shandy  family,  no  two  men  could 
be  more  oppositely  affected  thereby  than  were  my  fattier 
and  my  uncle  Toby.  My  father,  did  anything  irntate  and 
cross  his  humour,  would  forthwith  huif,  and  pish,  and 
bounce  about,  consigning  the  offending  object,  be  it  what  it 
might,  to  as  many  imps  as  chose  to  accept  of  it.  My  uncle 
Toby,  on  the  other  hand,  invariably  got  rid  of  his  exuberant 
mental  impressions,  were  they  grave  or  gay,  by  whistling 
Lillibiillero  ! 

By  the  height,  <fcc.,  of  the  tone  at  which  the  tune  was 
pitched,  but,  especially  by  the  manner  of  its  execution,  jt 
was  quite  manifest  wliat  w'as  the  nature  of  the  offence.  Had 
any  one  done  a  cruel,  or  a  dirty  action,  the  effect  of  his 
whistling  was  infinitely  striking;  for,  fanciful  as  it  may 
appear,  I  must  declare  to  yon,  that  it  conveyed  as  impressive 
and  as  severe  a  rebuke,  as  if  he  had  read  a  chapter  of 
cursing  out  of  the  book  of  Ernulphus  himself!  Wlien,  ; 
however,  the  matter  was  simply  absurd,  or  egregiously  i 
ridiculous,  the  effect  w'as  irresistably  comic  !  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  ’twas  so  pointed,  so  truly  satirical,  that  bold-  ' 
faced  folly  lierself  w'ould  instantly  doff  her  cap  and  bells  ;  | 
and  the  ears  of  shallow’  ignorance  would  tingle,  as  she  ■ 
threw  aside  her  flimsy  mask  of  iiretension.  i 

I  say,  then,  wdiat  would  I  have  given  for  my  uncle  T(d)y  j 
to  have  whistled  Lillibiillero  at  Birmingham,  last  w'eek  but 
one,  w’hen  there  was  perpetrated  the  most  enormously 
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absurd  and  ridiculous  event  that  ever  cast  consternation 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Piiteon  tancy  1  I  mean  the  anard 
h  (award!  poh — the  j?n'.s'awai'd),  ot  the  special  prize  ot  a 
'  Silver  Cup  to. —  (blush,  oli!  printer’s  devil,  as  thou 
'  givest  thv  ink  for  the  words  — )  to  J.  uyhi/Sy  and 

'  Oirh !  ! 

Indignation  itself  is  mute,  from  its  very  excess,  at  such 
outrageous,  sucli  cliildish  iudgment.  And  yet,  the  very 
enormity'  of  the  absurdity  was  the  most  ethcient  cooler  lor 
one’s  anger;  for  the  thing  was  ridiculous— ’t was  laughable  ; 
and,  lienee,  I  observed,  that  amongst  all  exhibitors,  after 
the  first  burst  of  consternation,  there  arose  laughter  and 
merriment ! 

Tor  my  own  part,  indeed,  I  was  greatly  inclined  to  look 
on  this  award  as  a  piece  of  rich  humour — a  merry  satire  on 
the  exhibitor  of  Fautails;  a  frolicsome  way  of  rebuking  the 
pre/fiiiaion  of  such  toy  Tigeons  to  such  a  special  jirize  as  the 
Silver  Cup;  .just  as  the  pride  of  the  old  colder,  in  the 
Eastern  tale,  was  rebuked  by  the  pretension  of  making 
him  grand  Sultan  for  oire  night !  It  turns  out,  however,  to 
be  a  melancholy  fact. 

To  compare  the  true  recognised  birds  of  the  Pigeon 
fancy,— Pouters,  Carriers,  and  Tumlders,  with  the  mere 
common  Pigeons,  or  Toys,  is,  indeed,  to  compare  great 
things  with  small ;  it  is  to  compare  diamonds  with  Scotch 
pebbles,— Australian  gold  with  Cornwall  tin,— Hyperion  to 
Satyr.  It  might  he  a  grave  (piestion,  indeed,  whether,  under 
;  any  circumstance,  the  special  prize  of  a  Silver  Cu]i  should 
be  awarded  to  common  Toys,  as  Tantails  and  Turbits.  As 
well  award  a  gold  cup,  or  classical  piece  of  plate,  to  a  race 
of  Honkies  ; — very  good  Donkies,  and  very  good  Tantails  ; 
but  ’tis  incongruous,  or,  in  legal  plirase,  repugnant  to 
reason  and  common  sense. 

But,  let  the  matter  be  decided  on  its  merits  ;  though  it  is 
really  humiliating  to  compare  the  noble  birds  of  the  fancy 
— Carriers,  Pouters,  and  Tumblers,  with  the  common  lot 
of  Tantails,  Owls,  and  Ttirbits !  Shades  of  Moore,  ot 
G-irtin,  and  of  Mayor!  what  would  ye  say  to  such  desecration  ! 
But  let  it  be  done — let  us  condescend  to  compare  the  worth 
and  the  merits  of  one  class  of  birds  with  the  other;  nay, 
let  us  make  any  sacrilice  of  present  feeling,  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  imbecile  decisions  fur  future  time. 

First,  as  to  the  relalive  value  of  the  two  classes.  It  must 
at  once  be  conceded  that  the  cost,  or  price,  of  first-class 
Pouters,  Almond  Tumlders,  and  Carriers,  is  ten  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  Toys.  Secondly,  that,  while  such 
Toys,  as  Tantails,  Owls,  and  Turbits,  are  “  plentiful  as 
blackberries,”  and  can  readily  be  obtained  in  any  (piantity, 
j  good  specimens  of  Pouters  and  of  Almond  Tumblers  are 
I  most  ditiicnlt  to  be  met  with  at  all.  Thirdly,  that  while 
]  these  Toys  are  easily  bred  and  reared,  and,  for  the  most 
I  part,  the  young  ones  are  similar  and  ef[ual  to  the  parents, 

:  the  rearing  of  Almond  Tumblers,  Pouters,  and  Carriers,  is 
i  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  much  trouble,  demanding  Ibe 
system  of  “  sbihing,”  wilh  all  its  troubles,  watching,  and 
,  expense;  and,  what  is  the  worst  feature  of  all,  out  of 
!  twenty  pairs  of  young  birds,  raised  with  so  much  pains- 
j  taking,  there  will  probably  be  but  two  or  three  of  really 
first-class  properties.  Carriers  are  more  certain,  hut  you 
must  keep  them  four  years  before  they  are  lit  for  showing. 
The  cause  of  this  uncertainty  in  getting  good  birds  in  true 
fancy  Pigeons,  is,  that  like  the  Sebright  Bantam,  they  are 
“  made  ”  birds, — obtained  by  the  crossing  and  braedinij  up  of 
,  dillbrent  birds  ;  and,  lienee,  the  tendency  to  “  cry  back.” 

Once  more,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  Carrier  (styled  the 
king  of  Pigeons)  has  a  position,  both  classical  and  histo- 
1  rical.  This  bird,  the  Pouter  and  the  Tumbler,  are,  and 
ever  have  been,  emphatically  the  birds  of  the  fancy ;  they 
constitute  the  aristocracy  of  Pigeons.  And,  can  we  now 
i  permit  them  to  be  sunk  to  the  level — nay,  below  the  level, 

,  of  mere  toys  1 

One  other  prueliatl  point  yet  remains.  Were  tlie  white 
!  Carriers,  Almond  Tumblers,  and  Pouters,  in  the  splendid 
pen  of  Mr.  Adkins,  good  birds  ?  Yea,  that  they  were,  we 
have  the  judges’  woi'd,  for  “highly  commended”  was 
meetedout  to  them;  and  these  bird.s  have  before  gained  first  I 
prizes  at  the  Birmingham  Show,  Anerley,  &c.  I  question  I 
whether  some  of  them  were  ever  beaten.  Next  came  the 
fine  pen  of  Mr.  Lingard ;  his  Pouters,  Carriers,  &c.,  also  ' 
I  ‘  highly  commended  ;  ”  and  then  Mr.  Corker’s  pen,  also  : 


“  commended.”  These  facts  do  but  cany  with  them  the 
greater  condemnation.  They  hear  record  to  the  judgment 
of  being  so  hopelessly  perverse  and  imbecile,  that  such  Toy  ' 
I  Pigeons  as  white  T.antails,  powdered  blue  Owls,  and  red  ; 
Turbits,  were  preferred  to  “  highly  commended  ’  Carriers,  , 
and  Pouters,  and  Almond  Tumblers  ! 

Shall  I,  then,  meet  out  no  punishment  to  the  judges  ?  I  ' 
sliall, — yea,  and  that  tlie  most  severe  that  can  possibly  befal  i 
them  ;  that  is,  I  now  tell  tlie  world  what  it  as  that  they  have  i 
'  done  !  Let  not,  from  liencefortli,  the  doubtful  (piality  of  I 
I  its  Kvo’t'.s’  be  the  nay-word  against  Birmingham ;  rather,  in  | 
'  commemoration  of  this  Cup  award,  let  us  say  “  that's  j 
I  Brummagem  Pigeon,”  when  we  want  to  designate  the  ' 
i  worst  of  “judging!” — Tristram  Sh.vniiy,  Hull. 


I  CtirCKEN  versus  CHICKENS. 

“  ’Tis  sport  to  see  the  engineer  hoist  with  his  own  petard.” 

It  is  some  time  since  I  read  any  article  which  interested 
me  more  than  the  elaborate  one  on  this  subject  I<y  Dr. 
Horner,  at  p.  I!)0,  and  I  congratulate  tlie  readers  of  Tnr. 
Cottage  G.vrdener  on  the  reappearance  in  its  columns  of 
tlie  contributions  of  one  who  is  a  man  of  learning,  a  man  of  i 
honour — a  gentleman.  The  testimony  that  he  hears  to  tbo  I 
value  of  my  contributions  I  acce)it  with  “  tlie  sincerity  ami  i 
pleasure  ”  with  wliicli  it  is  otfered.  But  with  regard  to  the 
point  in  dispute,  1  am  in  tliis  peculiar  difficulty.  Dr.  ITorner 
denies  that  I  x>ossess  one  litttc  of  knowledge  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  )iow,then,  is  it  possible  tliat  I  can  convince  him  tliat 
I  am  right  in  saying  a  chick,  (ico  chicken'.’  There  is  obviously 
hut  one  mode,  namely,  an  appeal  to  an  authority  that  both 
recognise. 

Fortunately,  I  have  also  a  fiiend  named  Pi.  G.  Latham, 
M.A. ;  for  is  not  that  man  wiy  friend  who  lias  written  hooks 
which  have  beguiled  away  many  an  otherwise  weary  hour? 
hooks  which  have  interested,  mx}’,  I  will  say  (spite  even  of 
Dr.  Homer’s  assertion  of  iny  utter  ignorance),  books  rvliich 
have  instructed  me. 

To  this  autlioiity,  then,  I  appeal,  and  from  Air.  11.  G. 
Latham’s  “  Handbook  of  the  Liiglish  Language,”  AValtoii 
and  Alaherly,  IS55,  I  make  the  following  verbatim  el  literatim 
extract : — 

“  Chiciceus. — A  third  vaiiety  of  tlie  double  iullection 
(eii  -I-  s),  with  the  additional  jicculiaxity  of  the  form 
chicken  being  used,  at  present,  almost  exclusively  in  the  sin¬ 
gular  number,  although  originally  it  was  probably  the  xxlural 
oi  etdek.  So  ^^'a]lis  considered  it.  “At  olim  etiam  jxer -(.vi 
vel  -tjn  formaliant  pluralia  ;  quorum  pauca  admodum  adhuc 
retiuemus.  Ct,  an  o.v,  a  chick,  ixluraliter  oxen,  chicken  (sunt 
j  qui  dicunt  in  singulari  chicken  et  in  xxluralia  chickens.)’ 
j  Which  maybe  thus  translated But  formerly  also  they 
!  formed  the  plurals  by  -en  or  -yn,  a  few  of  which  we  even 
!  now  retain  as,  an  ox,  a  chick,  xxlural  oxen,  chicken  (some  say 
in  the  singular  chicken  and  xxlural  chickens).'  ” 

The  assertion  resxxecting  the  similitude  of  the  xnoou  and 
green  chese,  is,  of  course,  imanswei'ahle ;  hut  for  the  ersxie- 
cial  benefit  of  those  wlio  are  dogmatical  on  the  subject,  I 
beg  to  quote  the  following  from  Air.  Latham’s  “  Elemcritaiy 
English  Grammar  for  the  Use  of  Schools,”  page  0(3,  fii’st 
edition;  Plurals  formed  by  the  addition  of or  -n.  In 
the  present  English  oxen  is  the  only  specimen  of  this  form 
in  current  use.  In  the  older  stages  of  our  language  the 
number  of  woi’ds  in  -en  was  much  greater  than  at  present.” 
Then  follows  a  list  of  such  words,  including  hosen  *  liosc 
or  stockings ;  hischopen  -  --  bishops ;  eldrcn  —  elders ; 
uncleu  -  uncles,  A'c. 

'  Tmly  the  little  children  (iiixeiy  childrens)  of  this  gene- 
I  ration  promise  to  he  wiser  than  tlie  literary  antiquarians  of 
I  the  last. 

i  This  is  a  veiy  px’etty  qu.arrel  as  it  stands,  and  it  is  a  pity 
I  that  it  should  be  spoiled  by  either  party  confessing  tliemselve.s 
I  in  the  wrong ;  but,  as  usually  happens  in  sncli  cases,  both  par¬ 
ties  are  in  eiTor.  By  imulvertantly  using  the  words  Angi.o- 
Saxon  instead  of  Eari.y  Lnolisii,  I  gave  ray  O])ponent  an 
advantage  of  which  he  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself;  but 
his  zeal  outran  his  discretion;  and  when  he  stated  that 
“  xilurals  are  not  formed  by  -en,  and  that  neither  cnstoni  nor 
anything  else  can  m.akc  chicken  into  a  xdmal,”  he  made  an 
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assertion  that  is  ntteviy  incorrect.  On  this  matter  will  I,  ■ 
aidetl  hy  m>i  Mr.  Latham  and  Wallis,  enter  into  mortal  1 
combat  with  him,  his  Mr.  Latham,  and  IMr.  MTight,  and,  ' 
moreover,  give  him  the  whole  society  of  antiquaries  as  his 
Bashi  Bazooks, — Mb  B.  Tkget.uf.ier. 


TEE  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE  POULTRY 
EXHIBITION. 

This  Poultry  Show  took  place  at  Southwell,  on  the  10th 
and  20th  inst..  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  Lord 
Hill,  Y  iscount  Galway,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  neigli- 
I  bouring  aristocracy  and  gentry.  It  is  the  third  meeting  of 
this  Society ;  and  we  are  informed  that  this  year  the  stipe- 
riority  of  the  exhibition  over  those  of  the  two  preceding 
I  years  was  most  remarkably  evident.  The  principal  feature 
I  of  the  show  was  its  really  asc/b/ character ;  the  Dorkings, 
Geese,  and  Turkey  classes  being  quite  efpial  in  quality  to 
j  those  varieties  as  exhibited  at  any  of  our  most  important 
I  meetings;  while  the  fancy  iioultiy  mustered  not  only  meagre 
as  to  numbers,  but,  if  we  make  one  or  two  solitary  excep¬ 
tions,  were  only  inditferently  represented.  From  the  e.x- 
ceedingly  low  temperature  of  the  weather,  1he  attendance 
of  ladies  on  the  first  day  was  very  limited  indeed;  “a 
Inihj  jiic.rcinij  ”  north-east  wind  tending  much  to  prevent 
them  and  also  children  from  ventuiing  to  brave  its 
severity.  This  leads  us  to  make  a  few  fi'iendly  obser¬ 
vations,  which  our  experience  in  such  matters  suggests 
may  possibly  be  considered  worthy  of  attention  in  future 
years.  It  is  everywhere  admitted,  that  one  of  the  most 
important  considerations  to  a  committee  of  management 
is  tlie  realization  of  sufficient  funds  to  carry  an  equal,  or 
still  more  extended  prize-list  at  subsequent  meetings.  Now, 
it  must  be  evident  to  all  that  this  cannot  be  effected  unless 
either  at  the  individual  expense  of  the  gentlemen  forming 
the  society,  or  from  the  surplus  funds  obtained  by  admission 
money.  There  are  several  reasons  that  may  be  adduced 
why  iioultry  exhibitions  held  in  summer  time  are  more 
2}rnJU-pro(liicini/  than  during  the  severities  of  winter.  The 
days  are  infinitely  longer;  day-tickets  by  railway  are  then 
in  great  requisition  from  amateurs  who  may  reside  in  some¬ 
what  distant  localities,  whilst  the  tendency  in  all  minds  to 
avail  themselves  of  a  summer’s  day  excursion  of  pleasure  is 
equally  notorious.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  snow-storm  un¬ 
happily  takes  place  about  the  time  fixed  for  the  exhibition, 
the  limitation  tlius  made  upon  the  funds  of  the  institution 
none  but  those  parties  who  have  been  actual  sufferers  from 
it  can  sufficiently  appreciate.  AVe  know  numerous  instances 
of  committees  who  were  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  the 
means  of  again  holding  their  annual  re-union,  not  from  any 
fault  of  their  own  seeking,  but  simply  from  the  unexpected 
disadvantages  we  have  just  alluded  to. 

At  Southwell,  the  exhibition  taking  place  in  two  very 
commodious  tents,  the  severity  of  the  cold  was  most  i 
extreme;  but  by  introducing  iron  tire-baskets  at  intervals, 
unpleasantry  from  this  cause  was  speedily  removed  alto¬ 
gether  ;  and  we  cannot  refrain  our  well-merited  approval  of 
the  energetic  exertions  of  the  Committee  to  counteract,  by 
every  available  means  in  their  power,  this  unforeseen 
drawback  on  their  finances.  Still,  however,  we  doubt  not 
that  the  public  gener.ally  rvere  not  aware  of  this  means 
being  resorted  to  for  their  temporary  convenience,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  amount  of  entrance-money  was  proportionably 
limited. 

AVe  will  just  give  one  other  hint  in  the  way  of  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  late  plans,  viz.,  the  arraiu/cmciit  of  the  different 
classes  in  respect  of  light.  The  Geese,  Turkeys,  and  Ducks 
may  be  placed  in  the  more  obscure  portions  of  a  poultry 
show,  with  comparatively  little  injury  either  to  the  general 
effect  of  the  whole,  or  their  chances  of  prize-winning  ;  on 
the  contrary,  tlie  Game,  Hamburghs  (of  all  kinds),  Bolands, 
Spanish,  Sebright  Bantams,  or  any  others  of  the  strictly 
fancy  varieties,  require  the  best  Vajht,  both  for  public  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  not  less  so  for  the  certain  and  proper  adjudication 
of  the  society’s  premiums. 

AVe  will  now  take  a  cursory  glance  through  the  different 
classes.  The  Spanish  (both  old  and  young)  were  of  a  quality 
that  somewhat  disappointed  our  anticipations — not  a  single 
pen  in  either  class  of  really  first-rate  character  competing. 


The  however,  compensated  fully  for  this  deficiency, 

the  whole  of  them  being  extremely  good.  By  the  prize-list 
we  published  last  w'eek  it  will  be  seen  that  first  quizes  fell  to 
the  lot  of  H.  Smitli,  Esq.,  of  the  Grove,  Cropwell  Butler, 
and  fully  maintained  the  high  repute  of  that  gentleman’s  j 
stock  of  this  useful  variety.  The  Cochins  were  not  remark-  j 
able  in  any  way,  with  one  exception ;  these  were  the  first  adult 
prize  birds,  and  very  rarely  before  have  we  seen  so  excellent  , 
a  pen  of  really  well-matched  “  Silver  Cinnamons.”  The  | 
AATiitc,  Partridge-coloured,  and  Black  Cochins  were  in  no 
way  remarkable ;  the  latter  being  decidedly  the  most  indif¬ 
ferent  of  the  whole.  Brahmas  were  reqtresented  by  one 
solitary  qren,  in  two  classes  ;  but  these  not  being  sufficiently 
worthy,  the  prize  even  to  them  was  withheld.  All  the  Game 
were  such  as  we  rarely  meet  with,  the  whole  being  very 
good.  Among  the  first-qtrize  qiens,  we  especially  noticed  a 
very  perfect  pen  of  really**  blue  Game,”  a  variety  in  them¬ 
selves,  but,  from  their  excellence  of  character  likewise,  were 
much  noticed  by  visitors. 

We  were  not  a  little  amused  in  these  classes  by  the  various 
artifices  practised  by  the  owners  to  improve,  if  qtossible,  the 
general  appearance  of  their  favourites  for  this  ^^arlicular 
occasion.  Not  only  had  tweezers  been  sedulotisly  employed, 
but  “bandoline”  Itad  also  been  used  to  lay  still  more  closely 
the  feathers  on  tlie  heads  of  the  cocks;  whilst  some  few 
parties,  whose  purses  would  not  permit  the  expense  of  this 
costly  appliance  from  the  lady’s  toilet-table,  were  con¬ 
tented  to  use  soup  for  tbe  same  end.  AA'e  willingly  admit 
such  tactics' may  easily  deceive  the  uninitiated,  but  with 
qiarlies  as  experienced  as  the  gentleman  who  officiated  at 
this  meeting,  it  proved  that  much  prior  toil  and  trouble 
were  thrown  away. 

The  Haniburi/hs  were  not  so  good  as  we  could  have 
desired.  A qien  of  Golden-qiencilled,  however,  formed  a  re¬ 
markable  exception  to  this  otherwise  general  rule.  The 
Cross  breeds  (from  which  we  never  expect  mucli  interest) 
here  did  but  little  to  raise  our  previous  opinions  of  them  as 
exhibition  birds.  Among  the  Bantams  were  a  very  excellent 
qien  of  Golden  laced,  and  a  superior  one  of  Silver-laced 
Sebrights.  'The  Black  ones  were  also  very  good  indeed. 

In  the  extra  variety  of  Bantams,  a  group  of  the  now 
.almost  extinct  feather-legged  and  booted  birds  were  most 
worthy  of  attention,  from  their  singularity,  and  still  greater 
hardiness  of  constitution.  'The  Black-breasted  Bed  Game 
Bantams  were  also  unusually  excellent.  'The  Bucks,  as  a 
whole,  were  tolerably  good,  tbe  Bouens  being  decidedly  the 
worst  variety.  In  'Turkeys  and  Geese  the  Nottinghamshire 
Show  has  very  rarely  been  excelled,  the  weights  of  some  of 
the  winning  pens  being  most  extraordinary.  AA'^e  feel  much 
qjleasure  in  recording  this  advancement  towards  perfection, 
on  account  of  tlieir  widely-diffused  utility,  more  especially  at 
the  present  festive  season. 

A  circumstance  came  to  our  knowledge  at  the  Southwell 
Show,  to  which  we  (though  painfully)  must  allude.  A  party, 
whose  name  we  here  for  obvious  reasons  decline  mention¬ 
ing,  had  forwarded  some  fowls  for  exhibition,  that,  by  some 
miscliance  of  tlie  railway  officials,  were  delayed  until  so 
late  an  hour  that  the  awards  had  been  determined  long 
before  their  entrance  into  the  show-tent.  'They,  of  course, 
were  placarded,  **  too  late  for  competition ;  ”  their  owner, 
immediately  on  being  apprized  of  this  mishap,  showed 
symptoms  of  much  anger  and  uncontrollable  excitement, 
w'alked  up  to  the  unoffending  birds,  and  actually  (though 
mildly  expostulated  with  by  the  indignant  b3  standers),  in¬ 
stantly  destroyed  them.  AVe  forbear  any  further  comment 
than  the  simple  cxqiressiou  of  our  mvn  convictions,  that  such 
reckless  and  unmerited  cruelty  could  never  have  been  prac¬ 
tised  on  really  superior  poultry,  had  their  infuriate  owner 
refiected  for  a  single  instant,  or  viewed,  as  others  did,  the 
unmitigated  folly  of  the  act  he  qmrpetrated,  and  his  con- 
se(iuent  degradation  in  the  estimation  of  every  one  who 
witnessed  it. 

AVe  have,  since  writing  the  above,  been  informed  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  visitors  on  the  second  day  of  exhibition  was 
exceedingly  good  ;  and  most  sincerely  we  congratulate  the 
committee  on  this  ^result,  for  the  indefatigable  individual 
exertions  of  each  and  all  its  members  richly  deserved  it. 
Nearly  three  hundred  pens  of  poultry  competed,  and  the 
prizes  w'ere  satisfactorily  aw'arded  by  jMr,  Edw'ard  Hewitt, 
of  Spark  Brook,  near  Birmingham. 
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TREDEGAR  POULTRY  EXHIBITION. 

Tnis  w.as  confined  to  residents  in  the.  counties  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  and  Glainorgait,  and  was  held  ut  Newport,  in  the 
former  county,  on  tho  18th  of  December.  About  seventy 
pens  were  exliibited,  containing  each  one  cock  and  two  hens, 
Tlie  birds  were  In  capital  condition,  and  the  whole  seemed 
to  give  great  satisfactioai  to  all  who  were  present. 

We  were,  however,  astonished  to  find  that  Hose- combed 
Dorkiiifjs  were  disqualified,  and  the  prize  withheld  on  the 
ground  they  were  “  old  Sussex.”  This  is  a  great  mistake, 
and  should  be  I’eetified,  as  there  is  no  foundation  for  such 
a  determination. 

Tlie  judges  were  T.  .L.  Brewer,  Esq.,  Coalbrookdale,  and 
Mr.  Evans,  Newport,  d'hoir  awards  were  as  follows  : — 

Dorking. — First,  Mr.  William  Sharpe,  Hewelsfield  Court,  Chickens 
of  185i. — First,  W.  C.  .lames,  Esq.,  Poutnewydd  Works, 

Sp-tNiSH. — Prize,  W.  C.  ,Iatnes,  Esq.,  Poutnewydd  AVorks.  Chickens 
of  1855. — Prize,  Mr.  C.  H.  Oliver,  Newport. 

Game. — Prize,.!.  L.  Baldwfin,  Esq.,  Chepstow.  Chickens  of 
Prize,  J.  li.  Baldwin,  Esi].,  Ch.epstow. 

Silver  Hamburgiis.  —  Fivrst,  W.  C.  James,  Esq,,  Pontnew'ydd 
Works.  Chickens  of  1855. — First,  W.  C.  James,  Esq.,  Poutnewydd 
Works. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury). — First,  'W.  C.  James,  Esq.,  Poutnewydd  Works. 

Ducks  (Itouen). — First,  Mr.  Knowles  "W.  Jones,  Coedkernew. 

Turkeys. — First,  Mr.  Knowlies  W.  Jones,  Coedkernew. 

Cochin -China  (Cinnamon  or  Buff). — First,  Mr.  J.  Hinton,  Blaina. 
Chickens  of  1855. — First,  Mr.  J.  Hinton.,  Blaina. 

Cochin-China  (VV'hite,  Partridge,  Black,  or  Grouse). — First,  Mr. 
William  Sharp,  Hewelsfield  Court.  Chickens  of  1855. — No  entry. 

Golden  Hamburgiis. — First,  W.  C.  James,  Esq.,  Poutnewydd 
AVorks.  Chickens  of  1855. — First,  Charles  Brew,  Esq.,  Pontrhydryn. 

AV'iiite-crested  Black  Polands.— First,  Mr.  AA^illiam  Hillyard, 
Dumfries  Place,  Newport.  Chickens  of  1855. — First,  Mr.  AA’iiliani 
Hillyard,  Dumfries  Place,  Newpcirt. 

Gold  or  Silver  Polands.' — First,  Mr.  J.  B.  Roberts,  Pillgwenlly. 
Chickens  of  1855, — First,  Mr,  George  Hazell,  Cattle  Market,  Newport. 

Any  other  distinct  breed.  —  First,  Mr.  J.  Hinton,  Blaina. 
(Brahma  Pootra.)  Chickens  of  1855. — First,  Mr.  J.  Hinton,  Blaina. 
(Brahma  Pootra.) 

Geese. — First,  Mrs.  Catharine  Bees,  Llanmarfin, 


CHIPPENHAM  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S 
POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  took  place  at  Chippenham  on  the  13th  of  December. 
The  following  were  the  awartls  : — 

Cochin-China.  —  First,  Mr.  T.  Eacott,  Devizes.  Second,  Mr, 
Dowding,  Bath. 

Dorking. — First,  Rev.  AAf.  Popham,  Hungerford.  Second,  Miss  J. 
Millward,  Bath.  Commended. —  Rev.  H,  Bailey. 

Spanish. — First,  Mr.  AA^.  Rowden,  Caine.  Second,  Rev.  H-  G. 
Bailey,  Swindon. 

Game. — First,  Rev.  H.  G.  Bailey.  Second,  Mr.  J.  J.  Fox,  Devizes, 

Golden-spangled  Hamburgh.— First,  Rev.  C.  Down.  Second, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Fox. 

Golden-pencilled  Hamburgh.— First,  Mr.  T.  Keable,  Rowde. 
Second,  Mr.  J.  J.  Fox. 

Silver-spangled  Hamburgh.— First,  Mr.  B,  Vick,  Chippenham, 
Second,  Mr.  James  A^ick,  Tetbury. 

Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh. — Second,  Mr.  T.  Eacott. 

Golden-spangled  Poland.— First,  Mr.  J.  J.  Fox.  Second,  Mr. 
King,  Melksham. 

Silver-spangled  Poland. — First,  Mr.  AA^m.  Higgins,  Chippen¬ 
ham.  Second,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Chippenham. 

Bantams  (Gold-laced).— First,  Mr.  J.  J.  Fox. 

Bantams  (Silver-laced). — Prizes  withheld. 

Bantams  (Black).  —  First,  Mr.  J.  J.  Fox.  Second,  Rev.  F.  P. 
Methuen,  All  Cannings. 

Bantams  (AA'hite). — First,  Rev,  F.  P,  Methuen.  Second,  Rev.  F. 
P.  Methuen. 

General  Class  of  any  other  A^ariety. — First,  Mr.  E.  Dowding, 
Rath.  Second,  Mr.  John  Dark,  Broughton. 

Chickens  of  1855.  Cochin~China, — First,  J.  Neeld,  Esq.  Com¬ 
mended.  ]Mr.  Keahle.  Dorking, — First,  Miss  Millward.  Commended. 
— J.  Neeld,  Esq.  S/mniVi.— First,  Mr.  E.  Dowding,  Bath.  Game.— 
First,  Mr.  H.  Brown,  Monkton.  Highly  Commended.— Mr.  J.  J.  Fox. 
Commended.— Mr.  S.  Brown. 

Turkeys.— First,  Miss  Millward.  Second,  Mr.  AVheeler,  Lacoek. 


Geese.— First,  Mr.  R.  P.  Rich,  Chippenham.  Second,  Mr.  Spack- 
man,  Charfield.  , 

Aylespurv  Ducks.— First,  Mr.  E,  Dowding,  Bath.  Second,  Mr.  | 
AA',  Higgins,  Chippenham,  Equal  to  second  prize  to  Rev.  Mr.  Richards, 
Sopierford.  (The  w'hole  class  highly  commended.) 

Rouen  or  Lincoln.— First,  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  AA'ellow.  Second, 
Mr.  AVm.  Pearce,  Langley. 

Extra  Stock. — A  bounty  of  lOs.  to  Jos.  Neeld,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Thomas  Lyne,  Judge.  I 


COLCHESTER  POULTRY  SHOW, 

Dec.  27tu. 

The  late  hour  at  which  the  awards  at  Colchester  were  i 
published,  precludes  ns  from  being  able  to  offer  any  tiling  j 
like  a  detailed  report  in  ibis  week’s  number.  AV’e  will,  how¬ 
ever,  promise  it  in  our  next.  At  present,  we  will  only  say,  it 
was  in  all  respects  a  very  first-rate  exhibition.  The  locality 
was  every  way  preferable  to  that  of  last  year.  The  largest 
prize-taker  was  Mr.  Davies,  of  Hounslow,  who  finished  a 
successful  year  with  matchless  birds.  Next  came  iMr. 
Postans,  a  new  aspirant,  who  began  the  course,  not  with  a 
spoon  in  his  mouth,  bnt  by  winning  a  Silver  Cup.  AA'e  have  , 
no  hesitation  in  saying  Mr. Fisher  Hobbs  may  challenge 
the  world  with  six  Jforkinci  Cocks — he  cannot  he  beaten,  j 
Mr,  Botham  and  the  Rev.  T.  Ti.  Fellowes  competed  for  good-  I 
ness  of  collections  with  Mr.  Botham,  and,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  both  would  liave  been  successful.  However 
hurried  this  notice  may  he,  we  are  hound  to  congratulate 
Colchester  on  a  model  committee  of  working  men,  and  an 
indefatigable  and  clever  secretaiy.  To  them,  collectiveh', 
we  offer  our  thanks,  and  venture  to  predict  to  them  a  long- 
career  of  success. 

Judges. — Mr.  G.  J.  Andrews,  Dorchester;  and  Mr.  J. 
Baily,  London. 

The  following  were  the  awards  : — 

The  Colchester  Cup,  value  Twenty  Guineas;  Mr  H.  D.  Davies,  Spring- 
grove,  Hounslow,  I 

Mr  AV.  Fisher  Hobbs’  Cup,  value  Five  Guineas ;  Mr  Richard  Postans,  | 
Shelly,  Suffolk. 

Class  1.— Dorking  (Coloured).  — 11.  First,  Mr  H.  D.  Davies, 
Hounslow.  25  and  26.  Second  and  Third,  Mr  George  Rotham,  Slough, 
Bucks.  14,  Fourth,  IMr  John  Faulkner,  Bretby,  Burton-on-Trent. 
Highly  Commended. — 13.  Mrs  Henry  Fookes,  Dorset.  28.  Mr  AA'illiam 
Fisher  Hobbs,  Boxted.  Commended. — 24.  Mr  George  Round,  Col¬ 
chester.  22.  Mr  Henry  Handy,  Hacheston,  Suffolk.  Chickens. — 32. 
First,  Mr  Robert  Loder,  Crawley,  Sussex.  20.  Second,  Mr  H.  D.  Davies, 
Hounslow.  19.  Third,  Mr  J.  Frost,  Parham,  AVoodbridge.  33.  Fourth, 
Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowes,  Heighten  Rectory,  Norfolk,  Highly  Commended. 

— 31.  Mr  Robert  James,  AV^allington.  29.  Mr  R.  Postans,  Shelly, 
Suffolk.  Commended. — 39.  Mr  H.  Handy,  Hacheston,  Suffolk.  35. 
Rev.  J.  Papillon,  Lexden  Rectory.  (A  capital  class.) 

Class  3. — AVhite  Dorking.— 4.  First,  Mrs  Henry  Fookes,  AA^hite- 
churcli,  Dorset.  1.  (Second,  Mr  H.  Lingwood,  Needham  Market. 
Chickens. — 6  and  6.  First  and  Second,  Mrs  Henry  Fookes,  U'hitechurch, 
Dorset. 

Class  5.  —  Dorking  Cock. — 9.  First,  Mr  AA’^.  F.  Hohhs,  Boxted 
Lodge,  Essex.  4.  Second,  Mrs  Henry  Fookes,  AVhitechurch,  Dorset. 
(Highly  commended  the  whole  class. 1 
Dorking  Cock  Sweepstakes  A. — II.  Mr  H.D. Davies,  Hounslow. 
Dorking  Hen  Sweepstakes  B. — 11.  Mr  H.  D.  Davies,  Hounslow. 
Class  6. — Spanish. — 6  and  5.  First  and  Second,  Mr  H.  D.  Davies, 
Hounslow.  12.  Third,  Mr  George  Botham,  Slough.  10.  Fourth,  Mr 
Philip  P.  Cother,  Salisbury.  Highly  Commended.  —  1.  Mr  J.  R.  Rod- 
bard,  Bristol.  Chickens. — 8.  First,  Mr  H.  D.  Davies,  Hounslow.  11. 
Second,  Mr  E.  H.  Strange,  Ampthill,  Bedfordshire.  10.  Third,  Mr 
Richard  Postans,  Shelly,  Suffolk.  “.  Fourth,  Mr  H.  D.  Davies,  Houns¬ 
low.  Highly  Commended. — 2.  Mr  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Bristol. 

Class  8. — Spanish  Cock. — 1.  First,  Mr  H.  D.  Davies,  Hounslow.  2. 
Second,  Mr  Richard  Postans,  Shelly,  Suffolk.  Highly  Commended. — 

Mr  Joseph  Allison,  Acton,  Middlesex. 

Spanish  Cock  Sweepstakes  C. — 6.  Mr  H.  D.  Davies,  Hounslow. 
Spanish  Hen  Sweepstakes  D. — 6!  MrH.  D.  Davies,  Hounslow. 

Class  g. — Game  (AVhite  and  Pile). — 5,  First,  Rev  T.  L.  Fellowes, 
Beighton,  Rectory,  Norfolk.  2.  Second,  Mr  T.  AV.  Pearse,  Bedford. 
Chickens,— 6.  First,  Mr  E.  Muskett,  Bhry  St.  Edmund’s.  4.  Second, 

Mr  S.  Matthew,  Stowraarket.  Commended. — 1.  Mr  T.  P.  Mew,  Cowes, 
Isle  of  AV’ight. 

Class  11. — Game  (BIack-brea8ted,’&c.). —  1. First,  Lieut.  S.T. Dickens, 

R. N.,Stoke-by-Nayland.  8.  Second, Mr  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston.  Highly 
Commended. — 18.  Mr  J.  Monsey,  Norwich.  "•  i'fv  G  Ellis,  Bury  .St. 
Edmund’s.  Commended. — 1 6.  Mr  J.  M.  Baker,  Atherstonc,  AA’anvick- 
shire.  17.  Mr  Samuel  Matthew,  Stowmarket.  (A  very  good  class.) 
Chickens. — 19.  First,  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowes,  Beighton  Rectory,  Norfolk. 

23.  Second,  Mr  S.  IMatthew,  Stowmarket,  Highly  Commended. — 22.  Mr 

S.  Matthew,  Stowmarket.  13.  Mr  AA’.  H.  Cobb,  Colchester.  7-  Mr  R. 
Taylor,  Colchester.  (An  excellent  class.) 

Class  13. — Game  (Duckwings). —  1.  First,  Mr  J.  R.  Rodbard, 
Bristol.  9.  Second,  Mr  J.  Jlonsey,  Norwich.  Highly  Commended. — 
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1 .  Mr  C.  E.  King,  Stolic-hy-Nayland.  3.  Mr  T.  P.  Mew,  Cowes,  Isle  of 
Wight.  (A  very  good  class.)  Chickens.  —  4.  First,  Mrs  Frere,  Burstoii 
Rectory,  Norfollc.  1.  Second,  Mr  C.  E.  King,  Stoke-hy-Nayland. 
Highly  Commended. — 7-  Mr  E.  H.  Strange,  Anipthill,  Bedfordshire,  (i. 
Mr  11.  Postans,  Shelly',  Suffolk. 

Class  15. — Game  Cock. — 1.  First,  Lieut.  S.T.  Pickens,  ll.N.,  Stoke- 
by-Nayland.  5.  Second,  Mr  11.  Woodward,  .Stiinway. 

The  Judges  regretted  they  had  no  more  Prizes  to  award  in  these 
Classes. 

(f  AMR  Cock  Sweepstakes  J. — 1.  Lieut.  S.  T.  Dickens,  R.N.,  Stoke- 
hy-Nayland. 

Game  Hen  Sweepstakes  K.— G.  Mr  G.  F-llis,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Class  16.— Malay.  —  I.  First,  Mr  F.  Alexander,  Keydon  Grove, 
Suffolk.  2.  Second,  Mr  W.  Rogers,  Woodbridge.  Chickens.— i.  First, 
Mr  F.  A.  Philbrick,  Colchester.  2.  Second,  Rev.  T.  L,  Fellowes, 
Beighton  Rectory,  Norfolk. 

Cl.ass  )8, — Gold-pencilled  Hamburgh.— 2.  First,  Mrs  Mills,  Bis- 
teriie.  Chickens. — 3.  First,  Mrs  Mills,  Bisterne. 

Class  20.  —  Gold  -  spangled  Hamburgh.  —  No  competition. 
Chickens.— iu  First,  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowes,  Beighton  Rectory. 

Class  22. — Silver-pencilled  H  asiburgh.— 4.  First,  Rev.  T.  L.  Fel- 
lowcs,  Beighton  Rectory.  Chickens. — ().  First,  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowes, 
Beighton  Rectory.  Highly  Commended.— 2.  IMr  T.  P.  Mew,  Cowes,  Isle 
of  Wight.  7.  Mr  R.  James,  Wallington,  Hants.  8.  Mr  R.  James,  Wal- 
lington,  Hants.  (An  excellent  class.) 

Class  24. — Silver-spangled  Hamburgh. — 4.  First,  Mr  George 
Botham,  Slough.  Chickens.~‘i.  First,  Mr  C.  E.  Coleridge,  Eton,  Bucks. 

Class  26.— Black  Hamburgh.— 2.  First,  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowes,  Beigh- 
ton  Rectory. 

Hamburgh  Cock  Sweepstakes  L.— 4.  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowes, 
Beighton  Rectory. 

Hamburgh  Hen  Sweepstakes  M. — G.  Mr  F.  A  Lavender,  Bid- 
denham  Beds. 

Class  27.— OoLD-LACED  Bantam.— G.  First,  Master  M.  Leno,  Har- 
penden.  Herts.  7.  Second,  Mr  S.  Ridley,  Clayton,  Sussex.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended. — 3.  Mr  T.  P.  Mew,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Class  28. — Sii.veb-laced  Bantam. — 3.  First,  Master  M.  Leno,  Har- 
penden.  5.  Second,  Mr  James  Mousey,  Norwich. 

Class  29.— Black  Bantam.— 8.  First,  Rev.  P.  Gurdon,  CranwortU 
Rectory,  Norfolk.  3.  Second,  Mr  Octavus  Bawtree,  Abherton.  Highly 
Commended.— 1 .  IMr  John  Saxty,  Colchester.  7.  MrT.  P.  Mew,  Cowes. 
10.  Mr  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston.  (A  meritorious  class.) 

Bantam  Cock  Sweepstakes  P.— 3.  Master  M.  Leno,  Harpenden, 
Herts. 

Bantam  Hen.— 3.  First,  Mr  T.  P.  Mew,  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight.  7- 
Second,  Mr  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston. 

Class  31. — Shanghai  (Buff).—  !  I.  First,  MrW.  Dawson,  Ilopton,  York¬ 
shire.  6.  Second,  Mr  R.  Postans,  Shelly,  Suffolk.  Highly  Commended. — 

2.  Rlr  C.  Punehard,  Haverhill.  MrG.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston.  Chickens. — 
17.  First,  Mr  Joseph  Allison,  Acton,  Middlesex.  2.  Second,  Miss  Christy, 
Broomfield,  Chelmsford. 

Cla.ss  33. — Shanghai  (Brown). — 4.  First,  Mr  R.  Postans,  Shelly, 
Suffolk.  Highly  Commended.— 2.  Mr  C.  Punchard,  Haverhill. 
Chickens. — 2.  First,  Mr.  A.  Fryer,  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire. 

Class  35. — Shanghai  (White). — 1.  First,  Mr  W.  Dawson,  Hopton, 
Mirfield,  Yorkshire.  Chickens. — 1.  First,  Mr  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Bristol. 

Class  37.— Shanghai  (Black).— 2.  First,  Mrs  Mills,  Bisterne,  Ring- 
ivood,  Hants. 

Class  38  —Shanghai  (Black  Chickens), — No  entry. 

Class  39.— Shanghai  Cocks. — 2.  First,  Mr  C.  Punchard,  Haverhill. 
Shanghai  Hen  Sweepstakes  F.— 8.  Mr  James  Ivall,  Hammer¬ 
smith. 

Class  40.— Brahma  Pootra.— I.  First,  Mr  H.  D.  Davies,  Hounslow. 

3.  Second,  Mr  George  Botham,  Slough.  Chickens. — 9.  First,  Mr  S.T. 
Baker,  Chelsea.  II.  Second,  Mr  Joseph  Allison,  Acton,  Middlesex. 
Highly  Commended.— lu.  Mr  George  Botham,  Slough. 

Brahma  Pootra  Cock  Sweepstakes  G.— 1.  Mr  H.  D.  Davies, 
Hounslow. 

Brahma  Pootr.a  Hen  Sweepstakes  H. — 10.  Mr.  Joseph  Allison, 
Acton,  Middlesex. 

Class  42. —  Poland  (Black  with  white  crests). — 5.  First,  Mr  T.  P. 
Edwards,  Lyndhiirst,  Hants.  3.  Second,  Mr  G.  C.  Atkins,  Edgbaston. 
Highly  Commended. — 2.  Mr.  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston.  4.  Mr  T.  P. 
Edwards,  Lyiulhurst,  Hants. 

Class  43. — Poland  (Golden). —  3.  First,  Mr  G.  Botham.  Slough,  Bucks. 
1.  Second,  Mrs  Mills,  Bisterne,  Ringwood,  Hants. 

Class  44. — Poland  (Silver). — 8.  First,  Mr  S.  T.  Baker,  Chelsea.  4. 
Second,  Mr  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston.  Highly  Commended.  —1 .  Mr  G.  E. 
Coleridge,  Eton,  Bucks.  3.  Mr  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston.  Commended. 
— 2.  Mr  G.  E.  Coleridge,  Eton,  Bucks.  7.  Mr  E.  H.  Strange,  Ampt- 
hill,  Bedfordshire.  (One  of  the  best  Classes  ever  e.xhibited.) 

Class  45. — Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  or  othen  Dorking. — 2.  First, 
Mr.  T.  Bridges,  Croydon,  Surrey. 

Class  47. —  Any  otiirr  distinct  ureed  of  ‘Fowl.— 2.  First,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Watts,  Hampstead.  3.  Second,  Mr.  H.  D.  Davies,  Houns¬ 
low.  4.  Third,  Mr.  R.  Postans,  Shelly,  Sutfolk. 

Class  48. — Turkeys  (Black). — 3.  First,  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellow'es,  Beigh 
ton  Rectory,  Norfolk.  2.  Second,  Miss  Julia  Milward,  Newton  St.  Loe, 
Rath. 


Class  49. — Turkeys  (Black  Poults). — 4.  First,  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowes, 
Beighton  Rectory,  Norfolk.  5.  Second,  Mr  J.  'K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury. 
(Pen  2  disqualified  in  this  class.) 

Class  52. — Turkeys  (Grey).— 2.  First,  Mrs  Henry  Fookes,  White- 
church,  Dorset.  1.  Second,  Mr  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Bristol. 

Class  53. — Turkeys  (Grey  Poults). — 3.  First,  Mr  R.  Postan.s,  Shelly, 
Suffolk.  8.  Second,  Mr  William  Fisher  Hobbs,  Roxted,  Essex. 

Turkey  Cock  Sweepstakes  R.— 2.  Mr  Henry  Fookes,  White- 
church,  Dorset. 

Turkey  Hen  Sweepstakes  S.— 2.  Mr  R.  Josselyn,  Mount  Ruics, 
Essex. 

Class  55. — Pea  Fowl. — 3.  First,  Mr  F.  A.  Lavender,  Biddenhani. 

Class  59. — Aylesbury  Ducks. — 5.  First,  Mr  J.  K.  Fowler,  Ayles¬ 
bury.  3.  .Second,  Mr  II.  D.  Davies,  Hounslow.  7-  Third,  Mr  William 
Fisher  Hobbs,  Roxted,  Essex. 


Aylesbury 

Aylesbury. 

Drake 

Sweepstakes 

V.— 5. 

sir. 

J. 

K.  Fowler, 

Aylesbury 

Hounslow. 

Duck 

Sw'eepstakes 

1 

CD 

Sir 

H. 

D.  Davies. 

Class  Co. — Aylesbury  Ducklings.— 8.  First,  Sir.  H.  D.  Davies, 
Hounslow.  17.  Second,  Sir  William  Fisher  Hobbs,  Roxted,  Essex.  3. 
Third,  Sir.  W.  P.  Boghurst,  Prating,  Essex. 

Class  61. — Kouen  Ducks. — 7-  First,  J.  K,  Fowler,  Aylesbury.  3. 
Second,  Sir  T.  W.  Pearse,  Bedford. 

Rouen  Duck  Sweepstakes  V. — 3.  SIrT.  W.  Pearse,  Bedford. 

Class  62. — Rouen  Ducklings. — 1.  First,  Sir  J.  R.  Rodhard,  Bris¬ 
tol.  9-  Second,  Sir  George  Botham,  Slough. 

Class  63.— SIusk  Ducks. —  1.  First,  Sir  George  Gilbert,  Old  Heath 
Colchester. 

Class  64. —East  Indian  Ducks.— 1,  First,  Sir  C.  Punchard,  H.averhill 

Class  65. — Ducks  (Any  other  breed). — 5.  and  4.  First  and  second, 
Sir  Wiliam  Fisher  Hobbs,  Roxted,  Essex. 

Class  66. — Geese  (White). — 1.  First,  SIrT.  P.  Edwards,  Lyiulhurst, 
Hants.  3.  Second,  Sir  R.  Postans,  Shelly,  Suffolk. 

Class  67.— White  Goslings— 3  and  2.  First  and  Second,  Rev.  T.  L. 
Fellowes,  Beighton  Rectory,  Norfolk. 

Class  69. — Geese  (Grey). —  1.  First,  Sir  H.  D.  Davies,  Hounslow.  3. 
Second,  Sirs  Henry  Fookes, )Whitechurch,  Dorset.  Highly  Commended. 
— Sir  H.  D.  Davies,  Hounslow. 

Class  69. — Grey  Goslings. — First,  Sir  .lohn  K.  Fowler,  Ayles¬ 
bury.  4.  Second,  Sir  R.  Postans,  Shelly,  Suffolk. 

Class  6S. — Gan  DEB  Sweepstakes  T. — I .  Sir  H.  D.  Davies,  Hounslow. 
Class  68.  — Goose  Sweepstakes  U. — 2.  Sir  H.  1).  Davies,  Hounslow. 
Class  70. — Swans. — First,  Sir  R.  L.  Dell,  Earls  Colne. 

Class  71.— Cygnets. — First,  Sir  R.  L.  Dell,  Earls  Colne. 

PIGEONS. 

Class  72- — 4.  First,  Sir  F.  Esquilant,  London.  Highly  Commended. — 
5.  MrG.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston.  Class  73. — 4.  First,  Sir  E.  Esquilant, 
London.  Commended. — 5,  Sir  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston.  Class  74. — 

1.  First,  Sir  J.  G.  Yell,  Chelmsford.  Commended. — 4.  Sir  Jones  Per- 
cival,  Walworth,  Surrey.  Class  76. — 3.  First,  Sir  F.  A.  I.aveiider,  Bid- 
deiihani.  Class  77. — 2.  Fir.st,  Sir  F.  A.  Lavender,  Biddenhani.  Com¬ 
mended.— 1.  Sir  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston.  Class  78. —  1.  First,  Sir  J. 
G.  Yell,  Chelmsford.  Commended. — 3.  SlrC.  W.  Burningham,  London. 
Class  79. — 1.  First,  Sir  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston.  Comiiiended. — 2.  Sir 
F.  A.  Lavender,  Biddenhani,  Beds.  Class  SO. — 3.  Fir.st,  Mr  James  G. 
Veil,  Chelmsford.  Commended. — 0.  Sir  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston. 
Class  81.— 7.  First,  Sir  Thomas  Bridges,  Croydon,  Surrey.  (An  excel¬ 
lent  class.)  Class  62. — I.  First,  Sir  J.  G.  Yell,  Chelmsford.  Com¬ 
mended. — 4.  Sir.  C.  W.  Burningham,  London.  Class  83. — I.  First,  Sir 
J.  G.  Yell,  Chelmsford.  Commended. — 3.  Sir  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston. 
Class  84.— 1.  First,  Sir  W.  Grave,  Chelmsford.  Highly  Commended. — 

2.  Mr  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston.  Class  85. —  2.  First,  Sir  T.  Bridges, 
Croydon,  Surrey.  Class  86.-6.  First,  Sir.  C.  W.  Buriiiiigham,  London. 
(A  good  class.)  Class  87. — 7-  First,  Sir  W.  H.  Simpson,  Islington, 
Birmingham. 


LONDON  MARKETS.— December  31st. 

COVENT  GARDEN. 

The  rapid  change  from  frost  to  the  present  humid  weather  has  much 
interfered  with  out-door  operations,  and  this  being  holiday  week,  we 
have  had  scarcely  any  markets,  and  conseciuently  but  little  to  report. 
Pears  and  Apples  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  prices  remain 
about  the  same;  supplies  from  the  Continent  are  again  rather  heavy. 


FRUIT. 

Raspberries  . 

Apples,  kitchen,  per 

Strawberries,  per  pottle 

bushel . 

3s.  to  6s 

Oranges,  per  100  .... 

4s. 

J  i 

lOs. 

,,  dessert  .... 

63.  ,,  10s. 

Lemons  . 

Cs. 

123. 

89.  ,,  128. 

Peaches,  per  doz . 

5s.  ,,  8s. 

Nuts,  Filberts,  per 

■  I  I  ■  . 

iiin  lbs . 

50s. 

Plums,  per  sieve  .... 

4s.  ,,  8s. 

,,  Cobs,  ditto  . . 

60s. 

H 

70s. 

Pine-apples,  per  lb. . . 

4s.  ,,  6s. 

,,  Barcelona,  per 

Grapes,  per  lb . 

Is.  ,,  6s. 

bushel . 

20s. 

tt 

22s. 

Foreign  Melons,  each 

2s.  ,,  4s. 

Nuts,  Brazil,  per 

Figs . 

— 

bushel . 

123. 

14s. 

Gooseberries,  per  qt. 

— 

Walnuts,  per  1000  .. 

93. 

»  » 

12s. 

Currants . 

— 

Chestnuts  per  bushel 

12s 

if 

lUS. 

THE  COTTAGE  GAHDENER. 


•Ianvaky  1. 


orj  I 


VEGETAI5LRS. 

Cabbages,  iicr  doz.  Is.  to 
lied,  per  doz.  28 
CaiiUHoivers,  per  doz.  45 

Urocoli  per  bdic  .  Is 

Savoj’s . 9d 

Greens,  per  dozen 

bunches .  3s. 

Spinach,  per  sieve. .. .  — 

Beans . 

French  Beans,  per 

half  sieve  . 

Scarlet  Runners  - 

Peas,  per  bushel  .... 
Carrots,  per  bunch  . .  4d. 

Parsnips,  per  doz .  6d, 

Beet,  per  doz . Is.  ,, 

Potatoes,  per  cia  t.  ..  3s. 

Turnips,  per  bunch  . . 
Onions,  young,  per 

bunch .  Id. 

Leeks,  per  hunch  ....  2(1, 

Garlic,  per  lb .  61. 

Shallots,  per  lb .  4d, 

Horseradish,  per 

bundle .  Is.  6d.  ,, 


COVENT  GAEDEN-  Continued. 

Lettuce,  Cos,  jicr 

score  .  6d. 

,,  Cabbage.... 
Endive,  perscore  ..Is 
Celery,  per  bunch. .. . 
Uadi.shes,  Turnip,  per 
dozen  bunches  ..la 
Water  Cresses,  per 
I  dozen  bunches  .... 
Small  Salad,  per 

,  punnet . 

I  Artichokes,  each  .... 

Asparagus,  per  bundle 
'  Sea-ktUe,  per  punnet 
;  Rhubarb,  per  bundle 
i  Cucumbers,  each  .... 
Vegetable  Marrow, 

per  dozen  . 

Tomatoes,  per  punnet 
Mushrooms,  per  pot  Is. 

HERBS. 
B.isil,  per  bunch  .... 
Marjoram,  per  bunch 
Fennel,  per  hunch  . . 
Savory,  per  bunch  .. 
Thyme,  jicr  bunch  . . 
Parsley,  per  bunch  . . 
Mint,  per  bunch  .... 


Is.  .6d 
,,  4a. 
,,  6s. 

.  „  2s. 

,  Is.  6d. 

»  6a. 
,,  4s. 


„  6d. 
,,  !)d. 

Is.  lid. 
,,  63. 
,,  3d. 

„  2d. 

„  3d. 
,,  3(1. 
„  6d. 

2s.  6d. 


,,  Is.  6d. 
6d.  ,,  fid. 

.  ,,  Is.  (id, 
sT  ,,  Is. 

.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

6d.  ,,  9d. 

2(1,  ,,  3d. 
3d,  ,,  (id. 
8<.  ,,  Ills. 
3s.  ,,  .Is. 
Is.  ,,  Is.  6d. 
Is.  ,,  3s. 


Is.  ,,  2s.  6d. 
6d.  ,,  23. 6d. 

4(1.  to  6(1. 
6d.  „  9d. 

2d.  ,,  3d. 
2(1.  ,,  3d. 
2d.  ,,  3d. 
2d.  ,,  3d. 
2d.  „  4d. 


GRAIN  AND  SEED. 

FiiiDAY,  Due.  28. — The  arrivals  arc  somewhat  larger  within  the  last 
few  days,  especially  of  Wheat  and  Flour.  This  morning,  the  trade  rules 
very  dull  for  Wheat,  and  prices  are  in  favour  of  the  buyer.  Barley  finds 
very  little  sale  for  any  description.  Gats  arc  not  pressed,  but  are  a  didi- 
cult  sale.  The  market  generally  assumes  (juite  a  holiday  character.  No 
alteration  in  Fdour. 

Wheat,  Ease.v  and  Kent  red,  old . — s  — s  — s,  fine  — s  — s  Os 

Ditto  ditto  new . 74s  79a  — s,  fine  Sis  — s  — s 

Ditto  ditto  white  old . — s  — s  — s,  fine  — s  — s  — ^ 

Ditto  ditto  new .  78-4  87s  — s,  fine  883  — s  — ^ 

Foreign,  red .  77*  83s  — s,  fine  8ls  87s  — ^ 

Ditto,  white .  86s  90s  — s,  fine  QOs  93s  — ^ 

Rvk .  52s  54s,  fine  ■ — s  — 

Barley,  grinding .  37s  39s,  fine  — s  — ' 

Distilling .  3Ss  40s,  fine  — s  — s 

Malting  .  413  43s,  line  42s  44s 

Mai.t  .  71s  SOs,  fine  80s  82s 

Peas,  hog,  new .  42s  44s,  fine  — s  — s 

Maple .  45s  47s,  fine  — s  — s 

White . .  51s  56s,  fine  — s  — s 

Blue .  54s  56s,  fine  — s  — s 

Beans,  pigeon .  543  063  — ,  new  50s  52s  — s 

Ticks  for  splitting .  44s  463  — ,  new  42s  44s  — s 

Harrow .  523  543  — ,  new  48s  523  — s 

O.VTS,  English  feed .  253  25s,  fine  265  38s 

Poland  or  brew .  28s  29s,  fine  29s  30s 

Scotch  potato .  323  3:ls,  fine  33s  44s 

Ditto  feed  .  30s  3Is,  fine  Sis  32s 

Irish  potato .  28s  295,  fine  303  31« 

Ditto  feed  white . 25s  273,  fine  27s  28s 

Ditto  black .  2f)s  2/8,  fine  278  28s 

Foreign  feed  free  .  24s  263,  fine  26s  28s 

Poland  or  bre\» .  28s  293,  fine  29s  31  s 

F1.0UR,  Town  made,  per  sack .  733  75s  78s*,  Seconds  fi6s  683 

Essex  and  Suffolk  .  59s  623 

Norfolk . 563  57s  Od 

*  This  is  a  nominal  price. 


HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  Friday,  Dec.  28. — Although  at  this  period  of 
the  year  the  market  is  generally  dull,  there  is  at  present  a  fair  demand 
for  the  beat  rpialities  of  Hops,  for  which  the  currency  of  last  week  is  fully 
maintained,  and  for  very  choice  samples  there  is  an  improvement  of 
several  shillings  per  cwt. ;  inferior  descriptions  continue  dull  of  sale. 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Clover,  1st  cut  per 

load .  I tOs.  to  1 408. 

Ditto,  2nd  cut  ....  90a.  ,,  1303. 

Meadow  Hay .  903.  ,,  130s. 


Row'an  . 

Straw,  flail . 

Ditto,  machine  . . . . 


80s.  ,,  90s. 
30s.  ,,  363. 
28s.  ,,  30s. 


MEAT. 

Beef,  inferior,  per  Mutton,  middling  Ss.  lOd.  to  4a,  4d. 

Bibs .  3s.  4d.  to  3s.'8d.  Do.  Iirime  ....4.s.fid.  to  4s.  lod. 

Do.  middling .  3s.  lOd.  to  4s.  Veal  .  33.  lod.  to  4.s.  lod’ 

Do.  prime  ....  4s.  2d.  to  4s.  Id.  ;  Pork,  large .  4s.  gd.  to  5s. 

Mutton,  inferior  3s.  4d.  to  3s.  8d.  1  Ditto,  small. .. .  4s.  4d,  to  53.  4d, 

POULTRY. 

The  market  after  Christmas  day,  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  \vc<k 
is  indescribable,  unless  it  be  summed  up  as  “  stale,  flat,  and  unjirofit- 
able.” 

In  the  mass  of  goods  which  arrive  from  ail  quarters,  some  necessarily 
remain  unsold.  Few  fresh  things  come  till  a  week  afterwards,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  difficult  to  make  any  correct  quotations,  as  there  is  no  real 
supply. 

Hares . 3s.  to  Os.  Od.  each. 

Wild  Ducks  ..2s.  to  2s.  3d.  ,, 

Teal  .  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  ,, 

Woodcocks..  3.5.  to  O5.  Od.  ,, 
Larks  ....  Is.  fid.  to  Os.  Od.  ,, 
Pigeons....  lod.  to  Is.  Od.  „ 
Ralihits  ..  la.  5d.  to  Os.  Od.  ,, 
M'ild  do . lOd.  to  Is.  ,, 


Cock  Turkeys  ..  12s.  to  I5s.  each. 

Hen  Ditto . Cs.  to  b's.  ,, 

I.arge  Fowls  ..5s.  to  5s.  Os,  ,, 
Smaller  do.  ..  38.  to  3s  (id,  ,, 
Chickens  ....  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  ,, 

Geese  . 7*.  to  8s.  ,, 

Pheasants  3s.  3d.  to  3s.  6d.  ,, 

Partridges....  2s.  to  2s.  3d.  ,, 


PROVISIONS. 


BUTTER.- 

—Cwt. 

CHEESE.- 

-Cwt. 

Dorset,  fine  . 

lOls.  to 

I08s. 

Cheshire,  fine  . 

. .  70s.  to  81a, 

Do.  middling . 

90a.  ,, 

96s. 

Glouccster.shire,  dhl 

e.  £6s.  ,,  76s. 

Fresh,  per  doz.  lbs. 

12s.  ,, 

138. 

Ditto,  single . 

.  743.  ,,  go.s. 

Friesland  . 

KHs.  ,, 

1  rjs. 

Somerset . . 

. .  70s.  ,,  7()s, 

Kiel . 

pis.  ,, 

988. 

Wilts,  loaf . . 

.  •  63s.  ,,  76s. 

Carlow  . 

1028.  ,, 

lliGs. 

Piito,  «loul>lc . . 

. .  72s.  ,,  78s 

Waterford . 

98.3.  ,, 

1  0’2s . 

Ditto,  thin . 

. .  5  4s.  ,,  64s 

Cork . 

I'Ss.  ,, 

102R. 

Ditto,  pines  . . 

. .  72.S. 

Limerick . 

lOOs.  ,, 

Berkeley,  thin  .... 

Sligo  . 

948.  „ 

102s. 

HAMS.— 

Cwt. 

BACON.- 

-Cwt. 

Y'ork,  new . 

Wiltshire,  dried  .. 

8Us.  to 

84s. 

Westmoreland  .... 

. .  72s.  ,,  76s 

Waterfor(i . 

59s.  ,, 

62s. 

Irish . 

BREAD. 

The  price  of  Bread  in  the  City  and  at  the  West  End  is  still  maintained 
at  lOd.  to  lljd,  the  4lb.loaf,  but  in  other  places  the  bakers  are  selling 
the  best  bread  at  9id.  while  in  the  cheap  neighbourhoods  they  profess 
to  sell  at  8id.  _ 

WOOL. 

Down  Tegs  ....  Is.  2s.  to  Is.  3d.  Kent  fleeces  . .  Is.  1  d,  ,,  Is.  2d’ 
Ditto  Tegs  and  i  Leicester  fleeces. .. .  Is.  ,,  Is.  Ijd. 

Ewes  .  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  2d.  i  Long,  heavy  do .  lid.  to  Is. 

Half-bred  Hog-  1  Combing  skins  ..  lO^d.  to  Is.  Id. 

gets  .  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  3id.  '  Flannel  wool . .  Is.  Id.  to  ls.2:jd. 

Do.  Wethers .  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  Blauketwool .  Gd.  to  Hd. 


BARK. 

English  Bark,  per  load  of  45  cwt.,  I4L  10s.  to  l6L  ; 
Of.  Os.;  and  Valonia.  1 2f.  1  Os.  to  17/.  10s.  per  ton. 


Mimosa,  Of.  to 


POTATO. 

Southwark  Waterside. — Dec.  24. — The  weather  has  been  very 
severe,  and  several  shipments  by  land  carriage  have  suffered  from  frost. 
The  demand  at  present  is  very  limited.  Kent  and  Essex  Regents, 
85s.  to  gOs.;  ditto  Shaws,  8Us.  to  Os.  ;  York  Regents,  I OO*.  to  1 10s.  ;  Lin¬ 
colnshire  Regents,  85s.  tolOOs. ;  Wisbcach  and  Cambridge  Regents, 
803.  to  95s.  ;  Bedford  Regents,  100s.  to  Os. ;  ditto  Shaws,  Os.  to  Os.  ; 
Norfolk  Regents,  SOs.  to  yos.;  ditto  Whites,  Os.;  Scotch  Regents 
(East  Lothian),  OOa.  to  Ojs.  ;  ditto  (Red  Mould),  lOOs.  to  Os.;  ditto 
(Perth  and  Fife),  SOs.  to  90s,;  ditto  (North  Country).  803  to  90s.; 
Dahlias  and  Rattlers,  Os.;  Blues,  80s.;  Orknev  Red.s  (East  Lothian), 
90s.;  ditto  ditto  (Red  Mould,)  95s.  to  Os.;  Scotch  Cups  (Perth  and 
Fife),  S5a.  to  Os,;  ditto  (North  Country).  75s.  to  SOs.;  Irish  Kemps 
and  Clusters,  SOs.  to  Os.;  ditto  White  Rocks,  SOs.  to  Os.;  ditto  com¬ 
mon  Whites,  75s.  to  Os.  per  ton. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Many  Questions  and  their  answers  are  unavoidably  postponed  until 
next  week. 

Nu.mbeus  155.  156,  157  (T.  S.  C.).— You  can  have  these  numbers  by 
sending  your  address,  with  twelve  postage  stamps,  to  Mr.  Angel, 
Cottage  Gardener  Office,  20,  Paternoster  Row. 

Killing  Trees. — What  is  known  on  this  subject?  One  contends 
that  boring  a  hole  in  the  trunk,  and  filling  it  with  quicksilver,  or  some 
mineral  poi.son,  will,  ultimately,  kill  the  tree.  Another  says,  it  is  all 
bosh.  Has  any  one  made  any  e.xperiraent  on  which  he  can  rely,  as  the 
matter  is  just  now  of  considerable  importance,  though  neither  of  the 
parties  wish  to  make  a  legal  question  of  it.— Z. 

Spurs  on  Hens  {G.  R.). — Spurs  on  hens  do  not  disqualify  them. 
They  arc  common  on  both  Game  and  Dorking,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for 
a  pullet  to  have  more  spur  than  a  cock  of  the  same  age.  Spurs  on 
fowls  are  as  capricious  as  whiskers  on  lads. 

Title  to  Orchard-trees  {A  SuSscriber),— The  heirs  of  the  planter 
have  no  title  to  remuneration ;  nor  can  any  one  possibly  in  April  value 
the  crop  expected  in  the  following  autumn. 

Orchard  HOUSES  (E.  A.  Noble). — The  Orchard-houses  you  refer  to 
may  be  seen  at  any  time  at  the  Nurseries  of  IMr.  Rivers,  of  Saw- 
bridgeworth. 

Ink  for  Zinc  Labels  (D.  P.).— You  will  find  the  recipe  and 
directions  in  No.  287,  page  510. 

Name  of  Plant  (Skiddnm). — We  have  little  doubt  that  the  dried 
sprig  is  from  Cotuneonter  rotuiidi/ulia,  but  cannot  be  certain  until  wc 
have  seen  a  fresher  specimen. 
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at  The  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  No.  20,  P.aternoster  How,  in 

the  Parish  of  Christ  Church,  City  of  London. — January  1,  1856. 
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iOLOGY  OF  THE  WEEK.— At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twcnty-iiine  years,  the  average  highest 
of  these  days  arc  41.5'^,  and  31. l“,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  54°,  occurred  on  the  12th,  in  1S52;  and  the 
■  Uuring  the  period  99  days  were  fine,  and  on  97  rain  fell. 


and  lowest  tern* 
lowest  cold,  6°, 


The  following  letter  lias  been  circulated  among  tlie 
remaining  Fellows  of  the  London  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  : — 

“  JIorticuHnrdl  Sociehi,  Loudon. 
“f*l,  licijciU  iSlrt.cl, 

“  December  'IDk,  185.). 

“Tlie  Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  tlieir 
Circular  Letter  of  October  'i'),  announced  to  the  Fellows 
their  intention  of  submitting  to  the  sanction  of  a  (feneral 
^leiHing  the  views  they  iniglit  form  of  the  most  desirable 
manner  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Corporiition,  now 
that  the  Garden  Exhibitions  have  ceased  to  furnish  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  jnesent  Garden  establishment. 

“After  long  and  anxious  consideration,  the  Council  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  although  the  means  of  the 
Society  no  longer  permit  it  to  maintain  a  great  and  costly 
Garden,  yet  tliat  by  some  alteration  in  existing  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  by  giving  the  action  of  the  Society  a  new 
direction,  it  may  be  found  jiossible  to  carry  out  the  objects 
of  the  charter  with  unimpaired  utility.  This  they  propose 
to  etfect  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  exhibition,  in¬ 
struction,  distribution,  scientific  investigation,  and  publica¬ 
tion  embodied  in  the  following  proposals  : — 

“  1.  That  in  place  of  the  Garden  Exhibitions,  London 
E.xhibitions  be  held  yearly,  during  the  spring  and  autumn  ; 
and  that  some  spacious  place  be  hired  for  the  purpose. 

I  “  li.  That  Monthly  Meetings  be  held  as  heretofore  in 
J  Regent  Street  for  the  despatch  of  business,  for  reading 
I  papers  or  for  the  exhibition  of  Horticultural  produce ;  but 
i  that  medals  at  tliose  meetings  be  discontinued,  and  that 
'  on  each  occasion,  when  the  formal  business  is  over,  an 
I  illustrated  Lecture  be  delivered  upon  some  subject  of  Horti- 
'  cultural  interest,  which  may  be  afterwards  made  the  subject 
of  discussion  by  the  persons  present. 

“  That  seeds  be  distributed  as  usual. 

I  “  That  by  means  of  a  Collector,  or  otherwise,  seeds  and 
•  roots  be  obtained  from  foreign  countries,  for  the  purpose  of 
j  distribution. 

'  “  5.  That  a  very  small  Garden  be  maintained  for  the 

I  purpose  of  raising  such  seeds  as  may  not  arrive  in  sullicient 
i  quantity  for  distribution,  for  restoring  the  health  of  im¬ 
ported  plants,  and  for  experimental  purposes. 

“  0.  That  a  regular  system  of  inquiry  into  subjects  of 
imiiortance  connected  with  Horticulture  throughout  the 
kingdom  be  established,  hi/  means  of  Special  C'ommiltccs, 
i  whose  reports  will  be  communicated  to  the  Monthly 
l  Meetings,  and  otherwise  made  public. 

'  “  7.  Tliat  the  Members  of  the  Society  be  entitled  to 

borrow  books  from  the  Librarw,  for  short  periods,  upon 
undertaking  to  return  them  uninjured. 

“8.  That  (if  the  funds  prove  adequate)  the  Journal  be 
converted  into  a  Monthly  Publication,  with  one  coloured 
plate  in  each  part;  which  shall  not  be  sold,  but  printed 
solely  for  the  use  of  the  Fellows,  and  regularly  transmitted 
by  post  to  such  of  them  as  may  specially  give  their  address 
for  that  purpose. 

“  0.  It  also  seems  worthy  of  consideration  whether, 

:  besides  the  Monthly  Meetings  and  Exhibitions,  a  formal 
Course  of  Lectures,  of  nn  educational  nature,  upon  Horti¬ 
culture,  Garden  Botany,  or  allied  subjects,  might  not  prove 
useful  and  popular. 

“  10.  The  coimcil  are  of  opinion,  that  in  order  to  maintain 
the  receipts  of  the  Society  in  harmony  with  the  expenditure 


which  may  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  adoption  of  the 
foregoing  suggestions,  and  to  take  due  advantage  of  the 
economy  which  may  result  from  others,  certain  alterations 
in  the  privileges  and  payments  of  Members  of  the  Society 
woidd  become  indispensable. 

“11.  They  propose  that  Members  of  the  Society  should, 
as  at  present,  be  admitted  to  all  Exhibitions  and  Public 
Meetings,  without  payment,  on  signing  their  names  at  the 
entrance. 

“  12.  But  that  all  other  persons  shall  be  required  to 
present  a  Ticket  on  entering. 

“  Li.  Tlia't  those  ’Pickets  be  issued  to  orders  of  Members 
I  of  the  Society  at  the  rate  of  Three  Shillings  each  for  the 
Exhibitions,  and  of  One  Shilling  each  for  any  other  Public 
iMectings. 

“  14.  ’Phat  IMcmbcrs  should  have  the  privilege  of  jiur- 
chasing  such  tickets  at  a  much  lower  rate  if  taken  in  certain 
quantities,  viz  ,  ten  exhibition  tickets  or  twenty-live  ordinary 
tickets  for  a  sovereign. 

“  lb.  And,  inasmuch  as  loss  has  been  sustained  by  those 
who  have  purchased  Garden  Exhibition  tickets  without 
being  able  to  use  them  in  the  season  for  which  they  were 
issued,  it  is  proposed  that  the  new  classes  of  tickets  shall  | 
be  available  during  two  successive  seasons.  | 

“  10.  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  alterations  the 
Council  propose  to  retain  the  present  rate  of  subscription 
(namely,  T’J  2s.  admission  fee,  and  T4  4s,  annually,  paid 
retrospectively)  wherever  it  is  desired  to  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  secured  to  Fellows  by  the  Charter.  All  existing 
Life  IMembbrs,  old  'J'hree  Guinea  Members,  and  still  older 
'Pwo  Guinea  or  One  Guinea  Members,  would  fall  into  this 
class ;  and  by  them  every  privilege  which  the  Bye-laws 
permit  would  be  exercised. 

“17.  But  in  oi'der  to  meet  the  wishes  of  others  it  is 
contemplated  to  establish  a  class  of  Subscribers,  who,  upon 
payment  of  'Pwo  Guineas  annually,  (in  advance,  hut  with¬ 
out  an  admission  fee),  shall  be  entitled  to  personal  free 
admission  to  the  Exhibitions  and  IMeetings,  to  purcliase 
tickets  at  the  reduced  price,  and  to  all  the  other  privileges  of 
Fellows,  except  the  goveinment  of  the  Society,  particijiaticm 
in  the  distribution  of  seeds  and  plants,  and  the  receipt  of 
the  Journal. 

“'Phe  Council,  being  desirous  that  these  proposals  should 
be  maturely  considered  by  the  Society  before  the  Special  j 
General  IMeeting  already  alluded  to  shall  be  held,  and  being  ' 
most  anxious  that  the  said  Meeting  should  take  place  at  a  j 
time  when  as  large  a  numliei'  of  Fellows  as  possible  can  be  { 
assembled,  have  decided  upon  summoning  it  for  'Puesdny, 
the  5th  of  February  next,  live  days  after  the  assembling  of 
BaTlianient. 

“(Signed)  By  order  of  the  Council,  ,  ! 

“JOHN  LINHIjEY,  Ticc-Sccrelary." 
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THE  COTTAGE  GARDENER. 


J.\NUARY  8. 


Without  any  reservation,  we  record  our  opinion  that 
never  were  proposals  propounded  more  inefficient  for  the 
attainment  of  the  objects  desired  to  he  secured. 

Those  objects  are  two — Relieving  the  Society  from  its 
overwhelming  debt;  and  establishing  the  Society  on  a 
more  sound  and  useful  basis  for  the  future.  Let  us 
examine  in  detail  the  chief  proposals  issued  by  the 
Council,  and  consider  how  they  are  likely  to  secure  those 
.  two  objects. 

1.  London  Exhibitions  are  proposed  to  be  substituted 
for  those  at  Chiswick,  such  exhibitions  to  be  held  in 
some  hired  “  place.”  What  is  meant  by  “place”  we  are 
left  to  surmise  ;  but  if  an  enclosed  building  is  intended, 
its  attractions  can  never  compete  with  those  of  similar 
exhibitions  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  and  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Then,  do  the  Council  think  that  such 
exhibitions  will  increase  the  number  of  the  Society’s 
Fellows,  or  that  they  will  render  the  Society  more  use¬ 
ful?  If  the  Council  do  so  think,  they  have  formed  a 
very  unsound  judgment,  for,  unquestionably,  such  ex¬ 
hibitions  will  do  neither, 

2.  Will  “  the  illustrated  Lectures”  have  a  more  bene¬ 
ficial  effect?  We  think  not.  They  can,  like  the  Exhi- 
tions  proposed,  be  of  use  chiefly  to  the  favoured  few — 
favoured  by  fortune — who  can  afford  to  be  in  London 
at  a  particular  season.  Will  it  increase  the  number 
of  country  subscribers?  Will  the  information  be  better 
or  cheaper  than  that  published  in  the' Florist,  Gar¬ 
deners’  Chronicle,  and  our  own  pages? 

3.  Seeds  are  to  be  distributed  “  as  usual.”  Then  had 

they  better  be  not  distributed  at  all,  for  they  were  ever 
a  source  of  complaint  and  dissatisfaction.  But  how 
are  they  to  be  obtained,  since  the  garden  is  to  be  given 
up?  We  hope  not  as  is  proposed,  ^ 

4.  “  By  means  of  a  Collector.”  This  is  too  expensive 
an  outlay  for  an  Insolvent  Society,  and  will  he  done 
much  more  efficiently  by  the  private  enterprize  of  such 
men  as  Messrs.  Veitch,  Henderson,  and  others. 

The  jjroposal,  5thly,  to  have  a  small  garden  for  the 
purposes  of  experiment  and  raising  seeds,  &c.,  from 
such  presents  as  the  Society  may  receive,  we  consider 
very  desirable. 

The  8th  proposal  that  the  “Journal”  be  converted 
into  a  monthly  publication  will  never  be  carried  oat, 
for  if  attempted,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  as  well  as  a  loss, 
so  long  as  the  chief  officer  of  the  Society  is  the  editor 
of  a  rival  publication.  Past  experience  has  shown  that 
the  most  useful  contributions  went  to  the  rival  publica¬ 
tion,  and  the  heavy  preparations  into  “  The  Journal.” 
If  the  Council  wish  to  know  the  degree  of  estimation  in 
which  the  “Journal,”  under  such  circumstances,  has 


many  copies  of  it  were  sold  annually. 


Proposals  1(3  and  17  provide  that  all  the  present 
Fellows  and  Members  go  on  paying  as  heretofore,  en- 
joying  “every  privilege  which  the  Bye-laws  permit;” 
but  that  “  a  claps  of  Snhscribers"  be  established,  who, 
upon  payment  ol  two  guineas  annually,  may  attend  the 
I  Exhibitions  and  Meetings  gratis,  and  may  jmrehase 
'  tickets,  at  the  rate  ot  ten  or  twenty-five  for  a  sovereign, 


as  the  case  maybe;  which  comprises,  w’e  think,  “all  , 
the  other  privileges  of  Fellows,”  as  they  are  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  “  the  government  of  the  Society,” 
and  are  not  to  receive  either  seeds,  or  plants,  or  the 
“  Journal”.  Now,  if  this  proposal  is  cai-ried  out,  it  will 
be  a  signal  failure.  Who  do  the  Council  think  will  pay 
two  guineas  upon  such  terms?  It  would  be  cheaper  to 
pay  three  shillings  and  one  shilling  to  a  Member  for  a 
ticket  of  admission  to  as  many  exhibitions  and  meetings 
as  the  proposed  Subscriber  may  wish,  or  has  the  oppor-  I 
tunity,  to  attend.  * 

But  how  will  the  old  Jilembers  like  to  go  on  paying 
four  guineas  annually,  w'hen  all  they  will  have  for  their 
extra  tw'o  guineas  are  to  be  a  finger  in  “  the  government 
of  the  Society,  participation  in  the  distribution  of  seeds 
and  plants,  and  the  receipt  of  the  “Journal”?”  That  , 
“Journal”  will  never  be  published;  there  will  be  no 
seeds  or  plants  for  years  to  come  ;  and  who  is  the  man 
who  covets  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  present 
government  of  the  Society?  We  should  like  to  know 
so  bold  a  man. 

The  other  proposals  on  which  we  have  not  commented 
are  either  unobjectionable,  or  are  relative  to  matters 
comparatively  of  indifference. 

We  regret  to  see  proposals  so  promising  of  no  succour 
to  the  Society  emanate  from  its  Council ;  and  our  regret 
is  the  deeper  because  our  own  opinion  is  sustained  by 
the  assent  of  many  of  the  Society’s  most  practical 
Members. 

There  is  but  one  path  open  to  the  Society.  It  must 
at  once  pay  off  its  debt,  and  surrender  its  Charter.  It 
may  then  be  remodeled  upon  a  more  popular  foundation, 
and  placed  under  more  practical  management.  Then, 
amongst  other  weights  will  be  got  rid  of  the  absurdity 
of  a  Secretary  and  Vice-Secretary.  Some  people  may 
be  under  the  delusion  that  the  labours  of  the  Secretariat 
are  so  onerous  as  to  require  two  such  officers,  but  we 
assure  them  it  is  not  so,  and  that  like  the  two  footmen, 
if  the  Secretary,  so  far  as  the  Society  is  concerned,  is 
asked  any  day  “What  he  is  doing?”  he  must  answer, 
“Nothing;”  and  if  the  same  query  is  addressed  to  his 
Vice,  he  must  reply — “  I’m  helping  him.” 


THE  SYSTEMATIC  ARRANGEMENT  OF 

MIXED  BORDERS.  I 

I 
1 

(^Continued  from  page  214.) 

I  Although  I  have  expressed  my  approval  of  the 
I  system  of  planting  a  mixed  bed,  or  border,  on  the  plan 
which  1  described  the  week  before  last,  tliat  apiproval  , 
was  only  as  in  comparison  to  the  usual  mode  in  which  ' 
we  find  this  ])art  of  gardening  carried  out.  I  would  , 
not  copy  that  exact  plan  for  my  own  mixed  border,  j 
either  for  the  permanent  plants,  or  for  the  annuals  ;  and, 
very  jirobably,  the  model  border  will  be  so  altered,  from  : 
year  to  year,  as  more  kinds  of  plants  are  provided  for  it,  I 
as  will  bring  it,  in  the  long  run,  up  to  the  very  point  at 
which  I  would  rest  satisfied  with  my  own  mixed  iilanting; 
but  where  that  point  in  the  progress  is  to  be  found  is  ' 
more  tlian  I  can  tell  at  jnesent,  for  I  never  yet  saw  a 
rni.xed  flower-bed,  or  a  mi.xed  flower-border,  so  planted 
as  to  give  one  an  idea  of  any  progress  at  all  in  the  [ 
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ancient  art  of  mixed  planting;  neither,  as  I  have  said 
alreadj",  do  1  know  of  a  hook  to  which  to  refer  to  for 
instruction  superior  to  that  which  was  old  and  stationarj' 
wlieii  I  was  a  boy, 

I'liat  tlio  cream  of  the  present  race  of  plants  with 
which  mixed  borders  are  filled  up  has  been  introduced 
to  our  hand  since  that  time,  is  true  enough;  but  that 
does  not  alter  the  case  one  inch,  as  the  style  of  planting 
them  has  not  improved.  There  must  have  been  some 
progress,  however,  and,  in  some  places,  a  thorough  re¬ 
vision  of  this  sy.stem  of  planting,  although  we  have  no 
])articular  account  of  it,  nor  I  tlie  good  fortune  to  have 
seen  any  such,  till  the  otiier  day;  therefore,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  would  it  not  he  worth  “the  while”  of  any 
young  gardener,  or  amateur,  who  may  know  of  any 
improved  steps  that  have  been  taken  in  the  mixed 
system,  to  give  us  a  full  and  particular  account  thereof, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  say,  that  “  I  taught  Mr.  Beaton 
to  plant  that  way  ;  or  I  helped  to  clear  his  brains  on 
that,  or  those  points,  about  which  he  seems,  now,  so 
fond  of  writing.”  But,  mark  me!  the  bird  is  too 
old  to  be  caught  with  chaff.  The  information  sought 
for  must  be  as  sterling  as  our  currency;  the  art  of 
teaching  a  grandmother  will  not  do  for  a  man  at  my 
time  of  life,  with  my  past  experience,  and  my  present 
thirst  for  sound  practical  information.  Mr.  Applehy, 
and  .Mr.  Fergusou,  and  all  such  nurserymen  as  go  about 
the  country  for  orders  and  money  matters,  with  their 
eyes  open,  must  know  more  of  the  progress  of  the  art, 
in  any  direction,  than  the  rest  of  us;  from  each  of  them, 
therefore,  let  us  expect  a  chapter  on  the  subject.  MTiat 
is  “  Upwards  and  Onwards”  doing  now?  Has  he  never 
seen  a  mixed  bed  planted  differently  from  tlie  old  type? 

But  what  I  should  like  to  see,  more  particularly,  is 
fresh  blood  altogether  getting  into  the  fast  current  of 
writing  about  new  ideas  and  old  thoughts  and  practices, 

!  and  that  more  particularly  from  young  gardeners.  All 
Mr.  Appleby’s  advice  will  go  for  nothing,  in  the  eyes  of 
country  gentlemen  and  fashionable  ladies,  if  they  cannot 
express  themselves  in  writing  with  ease  and  common 
sense.  A  man  may  be  clever  enough  to  force  Cucumbers 
out  of  a  stone  wall,  but  if  he  cannot  write  a  plain, 

:  sensible  letter  to  his  employer,  when  the  latter  is  from 
I  home,  that  employer  will  take  him  to  be  as  stupid  in 
,  everything  else  as  in  his  first  letter ;  and  there  is  no 
J  “  Letter-w'i'iter,”  or  college  either,  from  which  they  could 
learn  so  easily  how  to  write  out  their  ideas,  or  describe  a 
:  thing,  as  by  writing  occasionally  to  some  magazine,  or 
!  book,  like  The  Cottage  Gardener.  Hundreds  of  first- 
i  rate  gardeners  take  in  The  Cottage  Gardener  solely 
‘  for  their  sons  and  for  the  young  men  about  the  garden. 
Now,  if  i  had  a  son  for  whom  I  took  in  '.riiE  Cottage 
Gardener,  the  first  thing  I  would  do,  would  be  to  make 
him  write  out  his  ideas  about  anything  he  read  in  it 
which  particularly  struck  him  at  the  time.  The  moment 
he  had  read  an  article,  or  a  whole  number,  would  be  the 
best  time  for  him  to  write  out  what  he  thought  of  it. 
The  effects  of  this  maiden  effort  are  not  complete, 
however,  till  the  effort  itself  has  passed  the  ordeal  of 
tlie  Editor’s  office,  and  appeared  next  week  in  “  our 
pages;”  but  from  that  day  the  young  man  is  on  his 
legs.  The  milky  way  is  belore  him,  and,  at  last,  a  fixed 
star  appears  in  “  our  system”  to  guide  the  planters  and 
purveyors  for  the  rising  generation. 

Meantime,  allow  me  to  point  out  the  alterations,  or 
improvements,  I  would  make  on  the  model  border 
which  was  descrihed  last  week.  I  cannot  see  that  the 
first  row  could  be  much  improved,  unless  it  were  by 
having  a  plant  of  Ranunculus  amplexicaulis  at  regular 
distances  in  the  row,  say  four  feet  apart,  and  that  to 
stand  between  the  single  and  double  Snowdrop,  not 
next  to  the  Do<j  s-tooth  Violet,  which  would  not  show 
the  difference  of  the  leaves  so  well  when  all  the  plants 
were  not  in  flower.  The  Snowdrops  would  be  out  of 


bloom  by  the  time  this  IdanuncMlus  would  be  coming  j 
iu — early  in  March — and  tlie  Ranunculus  would  can  y  i 
on  the  bloom,  in  patches,  to  the  time  of  the  flowering  j 
of  the  Dog’s-tooth  \'iolct  iu  April.  j 

Tlie  next  row,  wdiich  is  planted  w'ith  Crocuses,  cannot  i 
ho  improved  upon  by  mixing  any  other  bulb  or  jdant 
along  witli  it ;  at  least,  1  think  so  ;  hut  it  requires  a  great 
deal  of  consideration  to  plant  a  full  row'  of  Crocuses  to 
the  best  advantage.  You  might  think  nothing  is  easier; 
but  without  making  notes  during  one  season  of  flowering 
a  large  collection  of  them,  1  question  if  five  gardeners 
could  be  found  equal  to  the  task.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
how  many  kinds  of  Crocuses  one  could  buy  to  plant 
I  such  a  row' ;  but  to  make  any  show  at  all',  the  least 
!  number  should  not  be  under  tw'elve  or  fifteen  kinds. 

J  ^Ye  must  keep  to  the  character  of  the  mixed  system, 

'  although  we  are  attempting  to  bring  out  that  of  the 
j  massing,  or  bedding  style ;  and  I  am  quite  certain,  that 
I  the  nearer  W'e  come  to  the  latter,  the  better  and  the 
!  more  permanent  will  bo  the  effect ;  but  w'e  should  not 
j  shrink  from  the  difficulty  of  arranging  together  many 
I  kinds  of  one  family,  like  that  of  Crocus,  in  order  to 
I  make  a  fine  display  for  a  shorter  period,  at  the  expense 
I  of  poverty  for  a  longer  time  to  come.  Blue,  white,  and 
I  yellow,  and  their  shades,  are  all  that  can  be  made  out  of 
'  Crocuses but  on  the  average  of  seasons,  some  of  each 
of  the  principal  colours  open  their  flow'ers  in  February, 

;  some  follow  them  in  March,  and  many  not  till  April. 

I  Then,  if  w’e  do  not  represent  and  embrace  these  three 
periods  at  exactly  regular  distances  along  the  whole  row, 

I  our  planting  is  not  a  single  step  iu  advance  of  what 
,  the  style  was  thirty  years  ago.  In  a  mixed  line,  or  row, 
i  a  blue  Crocus  should  not  stand  next  to  a  yellow  one,  as 
'  we  have  so  many  white,  pale  white,  light  and  deeply- 
I  streaked  white  ones  to  dispose  of.  The  deepest  blue, 

:  which  is  a  bluish-purple,  would  “carry”  the  purest 
!  whites,  that  is,  the  clearest  white,  and  the  next  clearest- 
I  streaky  white  should  stand  on  each  side  of  the  deepest 
:  blue,  and  betw'een  it  and  the  lightest  yellow.  The  light 
;  blue  w'ould  carry  the  heavy  lilac,  or  purple-streaked  ; 
I  white  between  it  and  the  deepest  yellow,  which  seems  j 
easy  enough  ;  but,  then,  which  are  the  kinds  that  are 
thus  the  hiost  marked,'and  which  of  them  for  the  three 
!  periods  of  Fehruary,  March,  and  April?  Here  is  a 
difficulty  which  few  can  get  over  this  season ;  and  take 
my  word  for  it,  there  are  not  five  men  in  England  who 
can  plant  this  row  properly  with  twenty-five  kinds  of 
Crocuses,  or  with  twenty,  or  with  twelve.  The  lower  the 
;  number  of  kinds,  the  easier  to  dispose  of  them,  of 
I  course ;  hut  say  five-and-twenty  kinds,  and  that  the 
'  row  is  500  yards  long,  that  you  want  every  yard  to  have 
^  its  own  full  share  of  colours,  properly  pdaoed,  for  the 
j  period  of  three  months,  or  nearly  so.  Not  that  all  the 
■  plants  iu  one  yard  should  be  in  bloom  by  the  1st  of 
March,  the  next  yard  to  be  coming  in  bloom  by  the 
1st  of  April,  and  so  on  with  each  succeeding  yard,  or 
colour,  which  would  be  hap  hazard,  or  a  return  to  olden 
times.  Then,  if  there  is  one  gardener  in  one  thousand 
iu  this  country  who  can  plant  this  single  row  of  Crocuses 
I  properly,  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  heard  his  name. 

I  Hero  is  an  admission,  at  the  planting  of  the  second 
I  row  of  a  mixed  border,  which  should  make  gardeners’ 
j  sons  prick  up  their  ears,  and  fix  their  gaze  on  that 
quarter  whence  the  fixed  star  for  future  guidance  is 
1  expected  to  rise,  or  to  be  discovered  for  the  first  time, 
j  The  third  row  is  of  Polyanthuses  and  Auriculas ;  two 
I  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter  all  the  way,  tfom  end 
j  to  end.  Is  that  a  better  way  than  to  have  the  two  kinds 
I  alternately?  Or,  is  it  better  to  have  the  two  as  they 
1  stand  in  the  model  border,  or  to  place  some  other  kinds 
i  of  plants  along  with  them,  but  only  such  as  are  very  nearly 
I  of  the  same  habits  and  time  of  flowering  as  the  Folyan- 
i  thus  can  be  admitted?  How  many  of  such  plants  can 
!  we  procure,  and  what  are  their  names?  Look  to  the 
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“  fixed  star”  again  before  you  attempt  to  answer  those 
questions.  All  that  [  can  say,  Just  now,  is,  that  all 
double  Primroses  should  be  added  to  those  already  in 
tlie  row,  and  that  some  of  the  Polyanthuses  and  Auri¬ 
culas  must  be  taken  out  of  the  row,  and  planted  about 
the  garden  every  season,  when  they  are  in  full  bloom, 
for  tlie  next  ten  years,  at  least,  and  their  places  will  be 
filled  up  with  superior  kinds  from  the  seed-beds,  and 
with  extra  superiors  from  among  the  older  plants,  which 
are,  by  that  time,  big  enough  to  be  divided,  or  too  big 
to  stand  any  longer  as  they  are.  I  bought  one  shilling’s 
worth  of  Polyanthus  seeds  last  May,  from  which  1  had 
nearly  300  plants ;  and  as  much  of  Auricula  seeds, 
from  which  1  had  150  plants;  the  former  will  bloom 
this  spring,  and  I  shall  begin  crossing  the  best  kinds. 
The  Auriculas  will  be  too  small  for  blooming  this  season  ; 
they  ought  to  have  been  sown  about  the  middle  ot  April 
to  come  in  this  season.  I  must  buy  two  such  lots  again, 
next  spring,  and  after  that  put  up  with  my  own  crossed 
seeds  of  both  sorts. 

If  one  man,  or  family,  in  every  parish  would  follow 
this  example,  we  should  soon  find  spring  flowers  enough 
for  all  the  beds  at  tlie  Crystal  Palace.  I  have  seen 
whole  beds  of  tlie  very  choicest  border  kinds  of  both 
the  Auricula  and  Polyanthus,  and  also  edgings  of  tlie 
latter,  to  all  the  walks  in  a  good  garden  more  than  thirty 
years  since. 

The  double  yellow  Auricula  makes  as  pretty  a  bed  as 
any  plant  1  know,  and  the  moment  it  is  out  ot  bloom 
you  can  remove  it  to  a  north,  moist  border,  where  all 
the  race  delight  to  live  out  during  the  summer  mouths. 
Besides  these  thinnings  and  replacings  with  better 
varieties,  this  row  should  be  taken  up  entirely  every 
three  or  four  years.  The  best  time  to  do  so  would  be 
towards  the  end  of  October,  when  a  spadeful  of  the 
top  soil  should  be  thrown  out  and  spread  over  the  back 
part  of  the  border;  then  the  next  spadeful  below  that 
to  be  dug  over,  and  the  top  to  be  filled  in  with  a  good, 
rich  compost  of  loam  and  rotten  dung.  Then  stretch 
the  garden  line  along,  and  plant  the  row  as  before. 
October  is  also  the  best  month  for  pilanting  little  beds 
of  either  Polyanthus  or  Auricqla,  and  there  will  be 
plenty  of  them  to  spare  every  time  the  row  in  the 
mixed  border  is  renewed;  but  I  have  known  them  to 
flower  just  as  well  after  being  planted  in  Eebruary. 
Indeed’  I  have  seen  whole  lines  of  edgings  to  new  walks 
planted  with  Polyanthuses  late  in  !March,  and  flower  as 
well  as  if  they  had  been  there  for  years. 

The  Crocus  row  might  stand  for  many  years  without 
disturbing  the  roots,  unless  some  stronger  kinds  were 
encroaching  on  the  others.  The  best  time  to  remove 
them  for  replanting  is  just  as  tliey  are  going  out  of 
bloom,  so  as  to  be  quite  sure  of  the  sorts  for  the  proper 
distribution  of  the  colours.  I  have,  myself,  often  re¬ 
moved  all  kinds  of  border  Crocuses  when  in  full  bloom, 
in  order  the  better  to  dispose  of  the  colours,  without 
the  least  apparent  hurt  to  the  roots  or  bulbs,  if  the 
other  plants,  with  the  Snowdrops,  are  not  hurt  by  them, 
the  front  row  might  stand  for  ten  or  twelve  years 
undisturbed.  D.  Beayon. 


CECUM  BEES  IN  POTS  AND  BOXES  IN  WINTEE 
AND  SPEING. 

1.  "  I  UAVE  no  manure  beds.  Can  1  not  grow  Cucum¬ 
bers  early  in  a  hotbouse?”  “  I  have  a  small  hothouse 
heated  by  flues,  but  no  bed  for  bottom-heat.  Will 
Cucumbers  succeed  in  boxes  or  pots,  placed  on  the 
flues?  and  which  will  be  beat — boxes  or  pots?”  “Will 
Cucumbers  do  in  largo  pots  or  tubs?  I  have  not  any 
tank  in  my  heated  pit ;  would  the  pot  or  tub  do  placed 
on  the  hot-water  pipes?  and  what  are  the  best  for  that 
purpose,  for  present  sowing?” 


These  are  a  sample  of  the  varied  inquiries  now  lying 
before  me.  They  who  recollect  what  has  already  been 
said  on  Cucumber  growing,  and  chiefly  the  contracting 
of  the  room  given  to  the  roots,  will  at  once  perceive  that 
it  is  one  of  those  plants  that  can  be  most  successfully 
grown  in  pots  and  boxes.  In  fact,  were  I  to  have  a 
Cucumber-house  to  furnish  large  supplies  at  an  early 
period  for  the  market — if  I  did  not  actually  use  large 
pots  plunged  above  a  heating-medium,  I  would  use  very 
narrow  pits — say  three  feet  wide — for  the  growing 
medium,  and  these  I  would  separate  again  into  divisions 
of  from  two  to  three  feet  lengthwise,  so  that  every  plant 
would  have  its  own  place,  and  any  one  could  be  cleared 
out,  soil  and  altogether,  when  it  did  not  please,  without 
in  the  least  interfering  with  its  neighbour.  As  far  as  I 
recollect,  the  very  nice  Cucumber  house,  with  a  ridge-and- 
furrow  roof,  at  Chatsworth,  is  so  constructed  and  ma¬ 
naged,  and  the  success  is  everything  that  could  be 
wished.  The  culture  of  the  Cucumber,  for  many  years, 
in  pots  and  boxes,  convinced  me  that  early  and  con¬ 
tinued  fruitfulness  were  greatly  promoted  by  limiting 
the  space  of  the  root-room,  and  that  any  amount  of 
luxuriance  desirable  could  be  communicated  by  surface- 
dressings  and  manure-waterings.  To  enable  me  to  give 
these  surfacings  with  effect,  and  often,  one  of  two 
modes,  when  growing  in  pots,  was  adopted — either  the 
young  plant  was  transferred  to  the  fruiting  pot  when 
only  about  three-parts  filled  with  soil,  to  afford  room 
for  frequent  surfacings  ;  or,  if  the  pot  was  filled  at  once, 
zinc  rings,  from  three  to  six  inches  deep,  were  fixed  in¬ 
side  the  rim  of  the  2>ot.  and  top-dressings  given  as 
wanted.  The  thus  earthing  up  the  stem,  covering  what 
is  called  the  collar  of  the  plant,  even  though  doing  it 
gradually,  would  be  injurious  to  plants  generally,  and 
jiarticularly  to  the  iNIelon,  that,  with  this  exception,  and 
some  others  lately  mentioned,  may,  so  far  as  lessening 
root-room,  be  treated  much  as  the  Cucumber;  but  I 
have  seldom  found  it  injurious  to  the  Cucumber  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  season  ;  nay,  sometimes  I  have 
had  plants  sown  at  the  end  of  August  bear  during  the 
winter,  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  summer,  and  then 
do  good  service  a  second  winter,  and  onwards,  and 
they  might  have  been  continued  on  if  they  would  have 
served  any  useful  purpose,  farther  than  knowing  what 
could  be  done.  As  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  found  most 
profitable  to  sow  at  the  end  of  August,  or  in  September, 
and  to  allow  little  fruit  to  swell  until  towards  December, 
and  to  replace  these  gradually  by  plants  sown  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  Eebruary,  and  March 

They  who  have  perused  previous  volumes,  will  at 
once  recognise  the  importance  of  bottom-heat,  especially 
in  the  cold  and  early  months  of  the  year,  for  the  Cucum¬ 
ber.  If  at  such  periods  the  bottom-beat  averages  from 
10^  more  than  the  top-heat,  all  the  better;  and  the  top 
will  even  bear  a  lower  temperature  uninjured,  in  such 
circumstances,  than  if  the  pot  were  exposed.  AVhere  the 
pots  can  be  plunged  in  any  medium  so  heated,  it 
matters  not  much  by  what  means,  the  course  required 
is  hardly  different  in  anything  from  growing  them  over 
a  tank  heated,  or  over  pipes  in  a  narrow  bed,  divided  as 
mentioned  above. 

The  queries  refer  chiefly  to  circumstances  where  there 
is  no  regular  means  of  bottom-heat ;  and  to  oblige  the 
propounders,  I  will  draw  upon  niy  recollections  for  the 
minutite  of  success,  when  grown  in  such  circumstances, 
when  set  on  flues,  pipes,  kerbs  of  pits,  and  shelves  at 
the  back  of  tbe  houses,  so  as  to  overhang  paths,  &c. 

In  all  such  cases,  I  should  prefer  the  plants  to  bo 
grown  near  the  heating-medium,  be  it  pipe  or  flue,  until 
tlicy  became  of  some  size — say  a  foot  or  more  in  height. 
I  used  pots,  and  boxes,  and  tubs,  but  not  inditscniuinately ; 
and  some  very  little  matters  respecting  them  may 
be  of  advantage.  From  the  nonconducting  of  heat 
properties  of  the  wood,  comparatively  little  is  gained  by 
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placing  boxes  on  pipes  or  fines.  MTien  once  heated, 

I  however,  the  lieat  of  the  soil  inside  is  very  slowly  parted 
I  with.  Wlien  a  pot  is  set  upon  a  heated  surface, ’such  as 
a  flue  or  ))ipe,  or,  ratliei',  on  a  tile  or  slate,  to  prevent 
the  bottom  being  at  times  too  hot,  the  whole  becomes 
heated  by  conduction,  and  the  soil  inside  is  heated  also. 

.  But  then  there  is  a  great  countervailing  disadvantage; 

'  as  soon,  or  as  long,  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  is 
lower  in  temperature  than  the  pot,  it  will  freely  j)art 
with  its  heat  by  i-ariiatioii,  and  tbe  loss  of  heat  will 
farther  be  increased  by  the  cooling  effects  of  evaporation 
of  moisture  from  its  surface.  As  a  general  rule,  there¬ 
fore,  [  prefer  pots  to  be  set  over  the  heating-medium, 
and  wooden-boxes,  when  they  are  to  stand  exposed  on 
kerb  walls,  platforms,  or  shelves.  These  may  be  vari¬ 
ously  modified,  so  as  to  combine  the  advantages  with¬ 
out  the  disadvantages. 

If  the  pot  is  covered  loosely  with  a  thickish  cloth 
the  loss  of  heat  from  radiation  and  evaporation  will 
be  greatly  neutralized.  If  a  covering  of  dry  moss  is 
placed  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  the  heat  will  be  better 
retained.  1  have  found  it,  also,  of  advantage  to  place 
a  large  pot  inside  of  one  still  larger;  setting  the  latter  . 

I  on  tlie  heating-medium,  placing  a  good  layer  of  crocks  ^ 

:  inside,  setting  the  smaller  pot  level  inside,  and  filling 
I  up  the  space  between  them  with  crocks  until  within  ; 

I  an  inch  or  so  of  the  top,  which  was  stuffed  firm  with  ; 
j  moss,  with  a  few  small  holes,  to  be  opened  at  times 
for  circulation.  This  kept  the  soil  in  a  very  equal  tem¬ 
perature —  considerably  above  the  temperature  of  the 
house,  more  esj)ecia,lly  when  the  surface  was  covered  at 
night  with  a  dry  non-conducting  substance.  I  have  de¬ 
rived  the  same  advantages  from  wooden-boxes,  by  having 
their  bottoms  formed  of  zinc,  with  plenty  of  drainage  I 
above,  and  some  small  semicircular  draining  pipes  ; 
placed  upright  against  the  sides  inside,  with  ihe  upper  ' 
end  stopped,  to  allow  the  heated  air  to  rise  freely.  'I'he  i 
same  result  was  obtained  by  placing  a  few  bars  of  iron 
across  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  on  these  placing  pieces 
of  slate  or  tile  I’or  a  bottom.  By  such  means  the  ' 
roots  were  generally  maintained  in  a  higher  and  more 
equal  temperature  than  the  general  atmosphere  of  ' 
the  house.  After  sunny  days,  in  the  case  of  boxes  on 
})latforms  and  shelves,  it  will  be  advisable  to  cover  tbe 
soil  with  a  dry  substance  to  retain  the  heat.  Even  when 
planted  in  a  bed  with  a  heating-medium  below,  I  have 
often  noticed  the  advantage  of  placing  boards,  or  even 
slates,  on  the  surface  of  the  bed.  The  hitter  have  the 
advantage  of  absorbing  heat  from  the  sun  during  the 
day,  but  the  disadvantage  of  radiating  it  freely  at  night  ; 
but  the  advantage  seems  to  be  greater  than  the  counter¬ 
vailing  evil,  which  is  but  little  felt  when  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinued  accession  of  heat  from  the  heating-medium,  and 
the  loss  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  painting 
I  or  whitewashing  tbe  slates  of  a  whitish  colour. 

I  This  mentioning  of  colour  leads  me  to  notice,  that  when 
I  Cucumbers  are  grown  on  shelves  placed  against  the  back 
;  wall  of  a  house,  and  not  far  from  its  top,  the  wall  should 
be  of  a  darkish  colour,  so  that  the  rays  of  beat  from  the 
:  sun  may  be  absorbed  ;  for  if  tbe  wall  is  white,  there  is 
great  danger  that  the  heat  and  liglit  will  be  so  reflected  ! 
as  to  burn  the  foliage.  The  rest  of  the  wall  may  be  as  | 
i  white  as  you  choose,  except  the  part  immediately  above 
the  Cucumbers.  Injury  is  frequently  done  in  pits  and  , 
frames  from  this  cause,  when  steam,  &c.,  have  to  bear  ' 
the  blame. 

;  One  inquirer  is  very  doubtful  if  he  can  grow  them  in 
'  pots  on  a  Hue.  For  the  general  culture,  hot-water  pipes  ; 
are  certainly  best.  When  very  young,  a  flue  has  the  I 
advantage  of  giving  you  one  end  of  a  house  hotter  than 
tlie  other,  and  by  shutting  in  a  part  you  may  thus  easily 
gain  from  ■'3'^  to  10°  moie  than  the  average  heat  of  the 
house.  1  have  done  very  well  with  a  good  flue.  I  have 
,  been  frequently  annoyed  with  old  ones.  I  have  had 


fine  bearing  plants  next  to  destroyed  by  the  forming  and  i 
bursting  through  ot  deleterious  gases,  even  ihougli  no  ! 
chinck  could  be  perceived.  If  obliged  to  use  flues,  j 
place  the  drainage  holes  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ! 
water  that  escapes  from  the  pots  should  fall  beyond,  I 
instead  of  on  the  flues.  Even  to  create  a  moist  atmos-  I 
phere,  I  would  recommend  syringing  the  flue  but  seldom,  j 
and  then’  only  when  comparatively  cool.  It  is  better  to 
have  vessels  of  water  fixed  on  the  flue,  and  then  the 
moisture  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  heat. 

The  kinds  best  suited  for  this  purpose  are  Kenyon's 
Sion  House,  and  Iinproved  Kenyon,  the  last  being  longer 
when  true.  Ihese  are  all  smooth  Cucumbers,  growing 
from  eight  to  twelve,  and  the  latter  to  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  are  very  sweet  and  nice  when  not  more  than  an 
inch  in  diametei'.  These  are  by  far  the  best  for  winter 
and  eai'ly  spiing.  'J  he  two  first-named,  especially,  will 
flourish  and  bear  profusely  in  a  temperature  about  10° 
lower  than  will  suit  the  generality  of  larger  kinds. 

M  hatever  the  kinds,  were  I  an  epicure  in  Cucumbers,  I 
would  never  allow  any  except  young  ones  to  be  cut  up 
for  my  use.  If  longer  sorts  are  wanted  for  summer,  all 
Irom  the  bi'eed  of  the  old  white-spined  JMuncliester  will 
answer  well.  One  ot  the  very  best  of  these,  for  bearing 
and  good  properties,  is  Ilunlers  Prolific.  To  get  these 
latter,  however,  fine,  long,  small-diametered  specimens, 
the  tcmpeiature  should  not  be  much  below  70'°  at  night, 
and  80°  during  the  day;  an  average  of  00°  at  night, 
and  (iO  to  0o‘°  and  70°  during  the  day,  will  grow  the 
Kenyon  well,  though  a  few  degrees  more  will  cause  the 
fruit  to  swell  off  (Quicker.  I  have  had  them  vei'y  good 
when^the  night  temperature  was  frequently  at  from  50° 
to  55  — 00'-'  may  be  considered  a  safe  average.  This 
kind  is,  therel’ore,  ])ecuiiarly  fitted  for  bouses  where 
other  things  are  grown  that  do  not  like  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture. 

I  have  mentioned  the  times  of  sowing;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  wishes  or  their  resources,  our  inquirers  can 
now  choose  for  themselves. 

One  other  little  matter  about  the  sowing  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.  I  have  known  many  fail,  merely  because 
they  got  plants  from  some  one  else  that  had  been  laised 
in  a  nice,  sweet  hotbed  ;  and  that  is  the  easiest  way  for 
getting  nice,  strong  plants,  if  the  weather  is  at  all 
favourable.  Ihe  dry  heat  was  too  great  a  change.  To 
get  such  plants  to  succeed,  they  must  at  first  be  kept  in 
a  vmy  moist  atmosphere,  by  frequent  dustings  Irom  the 
syringe,  and  evaporating  basins  all  round  them,  in¬ 
volving  sucii  niceties  of  application,  that  amateurs  would 
be  apt  at  first  to  overdo  or  underdo;  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  plants  become  either  sickly,  or  go  off  alto¬ 
gether,  merely  from  the  sudden  transition.  I  found, 
thereloi’e,  that  the  plants  did  better  when  I’aised  where 
they  were  intended  to  be  grown,  although  they  did  not 
grow  so  ta,st  at  fiist.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  those  sown 
now  and  for  the  three  months  to  come.  Those  sown  in 
autumn  would  do  anywhere  under  glass,  and  the  harder 
they  were  kept  at  first  the  better.  Supposing,  then,  1 
was  to  sow  directly,  in  a  house  averaging  00°  at  night, 
the  following  would  be  an  epitome  of  culture: — 

However  that  house  was  heated,  one  end  would  be  a 
little  hotter  than  the  other,  by  the  pipes  or  flue  crossing 
there.  Shut  in  a  part,  even  by  means  of  a  mat,  and 
that  will  increase  the  temperature.  Obtain  a  large  pot, 
fill  it  more  than  half  full  with  erocks,  the  other  part 
with  rotten  leaves,  or  moss,  &c.,  and  place  the  j)Ot  on 
the  heating-medium,  and  cover  it  over  with  a  large  bell- 
glass  or  hand-light.  Sow  the  seeds  in  a  four-inch  or  a 
six-inch  pot,  in  soil  rather  inclined  to  be  dry,  covering 
them  just  a  little — if  charcoal  dust  is  used  instead  of 
soil  tor  covering  it  will  be  as  well, — and  plunge  this  pot 
in  the  centre  ot  the  large  one,  and  cover  with  the  bell- 
glass.  In  case  the  seeds  should  be  old,  or  immature,  do 
not  water  for  several  days,  but  allow  the  seed  to  absorb 
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'  moisture  from  tlie  dryisli  soil.  lieu  you  find  tlie  seeds 
I  swelliii'’',  find  tlierc  is  si  nice  lietit  tibout  them,  watei 
I  gently,  witli  water  about  80°.  If  the  seed  is  good,  the 
j  seed-leaves  will  soon  appear.  Keep  the  plunging  mate- 
!  rials  moist,  and  place  evaporating  pans  on  the  heating- 
'  medium,  and  throw  moisture  on  the  paths  and  walls,  to 
secure  a  moist  atmosphere;  and  give  a  little  air,  by 
tilting  the  glass,  to  prevent  the  plants  bein^  drawn 
weak.  -If  the  roots  should  appear  much  at  the  surlace, 
throw  on  a  little  warm  tibry  peat  and  charcoal,  and 
allow  them  to  remain  in  the  seed-pot  until  the  firstrough 
leaf  is  as  large  as  a  silver  I'ourpeuny-bit.  Shift  into  three 
or  four-inch  pots,  and  plunge  in  the  same  pot,  or  in  another 
or  two  previously  prepared  for  them.  By-and-by  give 
more  air  under  the  bell-glass  or  hand-light,  and  then 
remove  it  altogether,  keeping  the  plants  in  a  moist  at¬ 
mosphere  by  evaporating  ])ans  and  frequent  slight 
syringings.  L  prefer  growing  the  plants  with  one  stem, 
and  not  stopping  until  they  are  eighteen  or  twenty-four 
inches  in  length.  Shift  the  plants  again  as  soon  as  they 
require  it,  and  keep  them,  when  young,  in  this  warm 
corner.  When  they  fill  six  or  seven-inch  pots,  transfer  them 
to  their  fruiting  pots  or  boxes;  and  it  these  can  stand 
over  the  heating-medium  before  tlie  roofs  take  hold  it 
vvill  be  an  advantage.  Take  care  that  all  fresh  soil  is 
heated  before  using,  and  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer 
from  dryness,  either  at  the  roots  or  about  the  leaves.  In 
the  early  part  of  their  growth,  and  the  early  months  of 
the  year,  when  much  fire-heat  w'as  wanted,  in  addition 
to  slight  syringings  during  the  day,  1  made  it  a  point  to 
sprinkle  them  before  going  to  bed  at  night.  Wlien 
stopped,  as  advised,  the  plants  soon  threw  out  side- 
shoots;  and  these,  when  stoi)ped,  soon  hi-ought  plenty 
of  fruit.  The  general  treatment  afterwards  had  nothing 
particular.  The  soil  used  was  chiefly  rich  heath-soil, 
with  a  little  loam,  for  winter;  heath-soil  and  fibry-loam, 
with  a  little  cow-dung,  for  spring;  and  fibry-loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  cow-dung,  for  summer.  The  best  surfacings 
were  old  mushroom  dung  and  dried  cow-dung.  1  hope 
these  minutite  will  meet  the  case  of  the  inquirers. 

R.  Fish. 

WOODS  AND  FORESTS. 

Thk  Nursery  Department. 

{Conlinuedfram  intge  180.) 

STOCKtNG  WITH  Trees. — Excepting  a  few  species,  | 
which  L  will  specify  hereafter,  I  would  not  recommend  | 
the  private  nursery-gardener  to  attempt  raising  seedlings.  . 
One  reason  is  the  trouble  and  exj)ense  which  must  be  ; 
incurred  in  gathering,  storing,  cleaning,  and  sowing  the 
seeds;  and, on  the  other  hand,  the  e.xtreme  cheapness  of  ^ 
seedlings  at  the  public  nurseries. 

'riio  best  season  to  procure  those  seedlings  is  from  the 
middle  of  October  to  the  end  of  November.  The  Scotch 
nurserymen  raise,  annually,  millions  of  seedlings  of 
almost  every  kind  of  i'orest-trees ;  but  there  are,  also, 
man}'’  English  nurserymen  equally  as  enterprising  and 
successful  in  that  part  of  their  business. 

The  ground  for  the  rece])lion  of  the  seedlings  being  | 
got  ready,  as  described  in  my  last  paper,  at  page  180, 
the  seedlings  should  bo  ordered  in  directly,  if  not 
already  done.  I  would  advise  them  to  be  two  years  old.  | 
Such  sorts  as  Larch,  Scotch  Pine,  S|)ruce  P'ir,  should  i 
!  never  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  seed-beds  more  than 
j  two  years.  Oak,  Ash,  Elm,  Beech,  and  Spanish  Chesnut, 

!  would  remove  well  the  first  year,  but  wmuld  take  no 
I  harm  if  two  years  old,  though  I  prefer  them  at  the 
;  former  age. 

i  As  soon  as  they  are  received  they  shoidd  be  laid  in 
by  the  heels,  that  is,  bedded  in  thickly.  This  should  be 
carefully  done,  so  that  the  roots  are  wmll  covered.  If 
j  the  roots  have  become  dry  during  the  journey  from  the 


I  nursery,  every  row  as  it  is  laid  in  should  have  a  good 
soaking  of  water,  which  will  not  only  wet  the  roots,  but 
will  also  close  the  soil  to  them,  and  thus  keep  them 
moist  till  they  arc  planted. 

Plantinfi. — Nurserymen  formerly  dibbled  in  their 
seedlings,  a  very  injudicious  practice,  especially  with 
such  as  had  spreading  roots.  The  planter  had  to  gather  . 
such  roots  together  and  then  cram  them  into  the  hole 
the  dibble  made,  and  thus  they  were  cramped  and 
confined,  and  when  taken  up  to  plant  in  the  forest  the 
roots  were  so  twisted  together  that  many  of  them  never 
got  out  of  that  habit,  and  were  liable  to  be  blown  down 
by  strong  winds. 

The  best  way  is  to  plant  all  seedlings  with  the  spade. 
There  is  then  no  cramping  at  the  roots,  nor  tram])ling 
on  the  ground,  as  there  must  be  if  they  are  dibbled. 
The  way  to  proceed  is  as  follows; — having  fixed  upon  a 
quarter  for  some  sort  of  tree  first,  then  stretch  a  line 
across  it  at  one  end,  and  open  a  trench  across  it  also,  just 
the  same  as  if  you  were  about  to  dig  it.  Wheel  the 
soil  to  the  other  end  of  the  quarter  to  fill  uj)  the  trench 
at  last.  Then  dig  over  one  spit  across  the  piece,  chop-  | 
ping  it  fine  and  making  it  quite  level  and  smooth  ; 
stretch  the  line  on  this  row  of  spits,  and  dexterously 
chop  the  soil  perpendicularly  dow'ii  clo.se  to  the  line  into 
the  trench,  exactly  in  the  same  way  gardeners  prepare  ; 
the  place  for  an  edging  of  Box,  onlv  deeper,  if  necessary.  ' 
It  will  be  necessary  lor  seedling  Oak,  Chesnut,  or  any 
large-rooting  seedlings,  though  not  so  deep  for  Larches, 
and  such  like  smaller-rooted  plants. 

Public  nurserymen  plant  their  seedlings  out  miicli 
thicker,  both  in  the  rows  and  in  the  distance  between  ■ 
the  rows,  than  would  be  advisable  for  a  jn  ivate  nursery,  j 
The  object  of  keeping  a  ])rivate  nursery  is  to  give  the 
plants,  from  the  very  first,  more  space  to  each,  and  more 
air.  The  reason  for  this  difiereuce  is  to  cause  the 
young  trees  to  grow  stouter  and  form  more  roots;  there¬ 
fore,  ])lant  them  at  least  six  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
As  soon  as  the  first  row  is  filled  dig  anotlier  row  of  spits 
of  earth  up  to  them,  and  then  tread  the  soil  firmly  down  ; 
to  each  plant.  Dig  two  more  rows  of  spits,  and  level  I 
the  soil  neatly,  making  the  surface  very  smooth.  Then  I 
shift  the  line  and  set  it  fifteen  inches  from  the  first  row';  ' 
chop  down  the  soil  again  close  to  the  line,  plant  the  ; 
second  row'  the  same  as  the  first,  and  so  proceed  till  all  ^ 
are  planted.  j 

The  season  for  transplanting  extends  from  November  ! 
to  the  end  of  iMarch,  though  it  is  ahvays  better  for  the 
plants  if  the  planting  can  be  finished  in  February.  If, 
iiowever,  the  winter  should  be  long  and  severe,  tiie 
planting  will,  of  course,  be  interrujited,  and  then  the  ■ 
planting  will  necessarily  be  later  in  the  spring. 

Such  ])lauts  as  have  been  got  in  early  in  the  autumn, 
and  have  been  exposed  to  very  severe  frost,  are  liable  to 
be  thrown  out  by  such  frost.  Tti  that  case,  as  soon  as 
the  thaw  has  taken  place,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground 
become  dry,  the  whole  of  the  jtlantings  should  be  gone 
over,  and  all  the  plants  that  have  been  loosened  by  the 
frost  must  be  trod  in  again,  and  the  ground  pressed 
close  to  them  and  made  firm.  This  treading  is,  at  that 
advanced  season,  of  little  or  no  injury  to  the  ground; 
in  fact,  it  helps  to  keep  in  the  moisture. 

'Che  after-management  is  exceedingly  simple.  During 
the  spring  and  summer  the  ground  between  the  rows 
should  be  kept  well  hoed.  Not  a  weed  should  be  allow'ed 
to  advance  beyond  the  seed-leaf,  and  the  hoeing  will  keep 
the  surface  mellow  and  open,  and  so  prevent  it  balling 
and  cracking  during  the  hottest  weather.  It  would  he 
advisable,  also,  to  go  over  the  trees  w'ith  a  sharp  knife  in 
I  hand,  and  w'herever  a  plant  show's  two  leading  shoots, 
j  one  of  them  should  l)e  pruned  off,  and  also  any  strong 
'  side-shoots  should  he  shortened  in.  'There  is  no  pruning 
!  so  eflectual  as  that  done  when  tlie  trees  are  in  their 
I  very  infancy  of  growth.  The  wounds,  then,  are  quicldy 
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healed,  and  the  constitution  of  the  tree  less  injured  by 
the  pruning  than  at  any  other  period  of  its  existence. 

T.  Appleby. 

(To  he  continued.) 


I 


WORKS  TO  BE  PERFORMED  ABOUT  THE 
NEW  YEAR. 

With  the  commencement  of  a  new  year  a  new  series 
of  duties  arises.  The  atniOS))here  usually  brightens  up, 
and  though  the  cold  be  more  intense  in  the  middle 
of  January  than  at  any  other  time,  still  there  is  the 
cheering  prospect  of  finer  days  coming.  Outward  vegeta¬ 
tion,  of  course,  cannot  be  expected  to  make  any  advance, 
but  the  increased  sunshine  has  a  beneficial  effect  on 
plants  under  glass,  wliicli  are  certainly  improved  by  it, 
and  when  once  the  “  dark  days  ”  are  fairly  over,  there 
is  less  to  fear  from  “  damp,”  mildew,  and  the  other 
symptoms  of  decay,  which  a  long  series  of  sunless 
days  more  or  less  encourages  in  all  vegetation  not  in 
luxuriant  growth,  which  few  things  are  at  this  season. 

To  the  kitchen-gardener  the  1st  of  January  has, 
also,  its  peculiar  duties.  In  the  open  ground,  the  forcing 
of  Sea-kale  and  Rhubarb  is  more  easily  accomplished 
after  the  turn  of  the  days  than  before,  and,  proportion¬ 
ately,  still  more  so  as  the  season  advances;  the  ground 
that  is  vacant,  but  which  has  either  been  ridged,  or 
rough  dug.  will  also  be  benefited  by  being  again 
turned  over,  the  operation  being  performed  while  the 
ground  is  so  far  frozen  as  to  bear  the  tread  of  the  party 
performing  the  work.  Many  other  duties  are  called  for 
at  this  time,  which  will  be  more  mentioned  in  detail.* 

The  middle  and  latter  part  of  December  having  been 
more  than  usually  severe,  weather  prophets  have  been 
foretelling  an  old-fashioned  winter,  as  they  term  it;  or, 
in  other  words,  one  like  that  of  last  year.  Whether  it 
turn  out  so  or  not,  certain,  however,  it  is,  that  we 
have  had  more  frost  before  Christmas  than  we  often 
have  in  the  whole  winter;  consequently,  where  ample 
protection  was  not  afforded  to  tender  or '  half-tender 
jdants  they  inust  have  jiorished  completely.  Now, 
though  the  saving  of  a  cjuantily  of  half-hardy  flowering 
])lants  may  be  an  object  worth  trying  for,  it  is  always 
better  to  have  them  killed  outright  early  in  the  winter, 
than  struggle  to  save  them  until  the  spiing,  and  then 
for  them  to  be  carried  off;  concluding,  therefore,  that 
most  things  of  a  half-hardy  description  arc  completely 
killed,  there  remains  no  dilficulty  in  solving  the  question. 
What  is  next  to  be  done  ?  because  the  total  destruction 
out-doors  renders  it  plain  that  the  very  utmost  must 
be  made  of  those  kept  inside,  to  replace  them  again. 

In  mild  winters,  the  Yellow  shrubbn  Calceolarias  hn.wQ 
often  stood  the  frost  with  very  little  injury,  and  bloomed 
early  in  the  season,  but  this  season  frost  seems  to  have  | 
killed  them  already;  consequently,  I  have  had  them  I 
taken  up,  and  the  ground  put  in  order  for  other  things,  j 
and  I  shall  have  to  depend  on  the  young  brood  for  the  | 
supply  of  next  year,  which,  of  course,  are  always 
prepared  in  the  autumn  in  the  proper  quantity ;  but  as  ^ 
this  winter’s  severity  has,  most  likely,  already  destroyed 
all  such  things  as  were  not  properly  protected,  and,  i 
possibly,  may  have  killed  some  things  which  could  not  I 
well  be  spared  ;  it  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  consider  \ 
well  in  time  how  they  can  be  replaced.  I 

As  bel’ore  observed,  the  destruction  of  tender  bedding-  j 
plants  is  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise,  when  it  is 
complete  and  early  in  the  season,  as  the  appearance 
they  often  present  for  a  long  time,  when  only  ])artial]y 
injured,  is  certainly  not  inviting.  But  when  an  un¬ 
expected  frost  destroys,  or  irreparably  injures,  an  un¬ 
tried  Biuus,  or  valuable  shrub,  which  has  been  but  a 
short  time  in  its  present  position,  there  is  some  regret 


then  shown  at  not  having  covered  it  up  in  time. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  remedied  after  it  is  done,  save 
so  far  as  to  cover  it  up  before  a  thaw  takes  place;  and 
let  that  covering  be  prolonged  as  much  as  possible. 
Usually,  shrubs  or  trees  planted  in  spring,  not  making 
much  growth  ea.rly  in  the  season,  continue  to  grow  till 
late,  and  the  imperfectly-ripened  wood  falls  a  prey  to 
frost.  In  the  kitchen-garden.  Nature  usually  prepares 
the  tender  herbage  there  to  endure  a  sharp  host,  by 
preceding  it  with  more  or  less  of  cold  weather,  thus  gra¬ 
dually  inuring  the  herbage  for  what  is  to  follow;  and, 
by  an  admirable  arrangement,  small  or  young  plants 
stand  the  winter  better  than  larger  ones.  VVe  see  Wheat 
and  other  cereals  stand  better  when  not  too  “flush,”  as 
the  local  tcriu  will  have  it ;  and  in  the  garden,  our  own 
Peas  and  Beans  are  subject  to  a  like  law.  The  Peas 
which  were  sown  the  middle  of  November  are  not 
likely  to  be  too  forward,  for  some  frosts  at  the  end  of  the 
mouth,  with  the  very  sharp  ones  since,  have  prevented 
their  coming  up  yet,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will 
do  so  to  take  any  harm  from  the  cold.  Another  enemy, 
however,  must  be  guarded  against,  which  are  mice; 
trapping  before  they  do  any  mischief  is  better  than 
trusting  to  it  after  they  have  began.  Should  the  Peas 
begin  to  make  their  appearance  above  ground,  the  best 
covering,  in  severe  weather,  is  barley  chaff,  which,  being 
light  and  open,  is  also  very  obnoxious  to  slugs  and 
such  like  enemies.  Coal  ashes  are  also  a  good  thing 
when  free  from  sand,  as  the  angular  points  this  sub¬ 
stance  preseuts,  when  viewed  through  a  microscope, 
must  make  it  very  unpleasant  to  these  arch-depredators. 


After  frost  has 


way, 


and  a  general  thaw  taken 


their  having 


place,  it  would  be  well  to  exaujine  the  plants  that  have 
been  covered  up,  as  the  covering  matter  sometimes 
w'ants  adjusting,  but  by  no  means  take  it  off  until  some 
days  after  it  is  completely  thawed,  as  the  plants  will 
not,  in  general,  stitfer  so  much  from  confinement 
as  from  a  hasty  exposure.  Nevertheless,  a  gradual 
change  m8.y  be  taking  place,  and  tender  plants  in 
frames,  &c.,  must  not  be  kept  too  long  in  confinement. 
This,  likewise,  applies  to  seedling  Radishes,  young 
Potatoes,  and  other  things.  French.  Beans  we  suppose 
to  be  at  all  times  provided  with  a  fire-heated  structure 
in  winter,  which,  of  course,  admits  of 
light  and  air  at  all  times. 

'The  early  ])art  of  January  is  also  a  good  time  to 
plant  such  things  as  Garlic  and  Shallots,  when  the 
weather  is  mild,  but  the  autumn  is  quite  as  well  on  dry- 
soils  ;  covering  the  bulbs  with  soil  is  deep  enough. 
Their  general  hardihood  is  such  as  prevents  their  taking 
much  harm  from  cold,  but  they  need  not  be  planted 
out  in  very  severe  weather. 

Another  crop  of  Peas  may  be  put  in  now,  if  not  done 
about  Christmas,  and  a  like  sowing  of  Long-pod  Beans 
at  the  same  time;  but,  in  both  instances,  let  due  regard  be 
paid  to  succeeding  crops,  as  the  present  crop  might  be 
sown  on  the  open  square,  and  not  on  the  south  border, 
which  cannot  well  he  spared  for  that  purpose  for  more 
than  one  crop;  therefore,  before  commencing  the 
general  cropping  of  the  season,  it  would  be  well  to 
consider  what  would  be  best  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  whole,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  due  attention  to 
the  changes  of  cropping  one  year  after  another,  which 
have  been  recommended  in  'The  Cottage  Gardener 
at  various  times. 

To  those  who  still  adopt  the  old-fashioned  mode  of 
heating  a  Cucumber  frame  by  dung  (and  there  are 
many  such),  the  beginning  of  January  is  a  very  good 
time  to  begin  ;  only,  Avhen  the  quantity  of  that  fer¬ 
menting  article  is  limited,  it  would  be  as  well  to  defer 
making  up  a  frame  until  later,  say  the  ist  of  February ; 
for  although  there  is  a  whole  mouth,  it  is  questionable 
whether  there  be  a  week’s  dilfereuce  in  the  gathering  of 
the  first  fruit.  So  comparatively  slow  is  the  progress 
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of’  the  tender  plant  in  dull  weatlier,  and  so  liable  to 
niisliaps  as  well,  tliat  tlie  amateur,  who  cannot  at  all 
times  ensure  constant  altendauce  on  his  irame,  had 
better  delay  liis  forcing  until  a  later  period,  and  the 
cliances  are  that  he  will  he  as  early  as  if  he  began  with 
the  year,  and,  what  is  equally  pleasing,  he  will  sec  his 
pit  plants  thrive  much  faster. 

It  is  almost  needless  here  observing,  that  after  frost 
has  given  way  the  icdlks  and  roddways  ought  to  be  well 
rolled,  to  consolidate  them,  and,  as  far  a  possible,  all 
lieavy  traffic  on  them  when  in  a  soft  state  avoided.  The 
turf,  also,  might  be  served  in  the  same  way  ;  but  as  this 
is  not  so  important  as  the  walks,  it  tnay  be  left  alone 
until  the  last  frost  of  the  season,  when  it  ought  to  have 
a  thorough  good  pressing,  which  will  be  of  great  service 
to  its  after- welfare. 

On  dry,  fine  days,  Poldtoes  may  be  ])lanted  in  quantity, 
as  may  be  wanted,  providing  the  weather  be  mild  and 
open,  as  this  tuber  takes  much  less  harm  in  the  ground 
than  is  generally  supposed.  However,  as  this  is  an 
important  affair,  I  will,  at  an  early  opportunity,  refer  to 
it  again  ;  in  the  meantime,  I  would  only  advise  their 
being  planted  on  very  dry  soils  at  this  season  ;  where 
a  stiller  soil  has  to  be  planted,  let  it  be  done  in 
November,  or  wait  until  February  or  March,  most 
likely  the  latter  month  ;  nevertheless,  where  large 
breadths  are  to  jdant,  it  would  be  prudent  to  lake 
advantage  of  what  fine  weather  there  is,  and  put  them 
in  accordingly.  The  early  sorts  are  the  best,  being 
less  likely  to  be  attacked  with  disease,  by  their  arriving 
at  maturity  before  disease  makes  its  ap])earance.  Early 
planting  also  helps  to  accomplish  that. 

When  the  ground  has  somewhat  dried,  after  frost  has 
left  it,  look  over  the  squares  of  Cuhhdyes,  and  tread  or 
fix  them  carefully  in  the  ground  again.  Of  course,  this 
relates  to  the  autumn-planted  ones,  which,  when  put  in 
late,  are  liable  to  be  loose  after  frost.  A  like  misfortune 
often  befalls  small  tStrawberry  plants,  which  ought,  also, 
to  be  seen  to  in  time,  as  well  as  any  other  late-planted 
herbaceous  plants,  the  severity  of  the  season  being 
likely  to  throw  them  out  of  ground,  as  well  as  to  injure 
them  in  other  respects.  J,  Rojjson. 
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THE  ONE-SHIFT  SYSTEM. 

Now  is  the  season  of  the  year  to  commence  with  the 
above  system,  and  thotigh  a  very  had  one  in  the  hands  of 
the  uninitiated,  in  the  hands  of  the  practical  it  is  really  i 
veiy  useful.  Supposing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  turf  has  i 
been  collected  three  months  since,  stacked  up,  and  not  dis¬ 
turbed,  or,  if  not,  fresh  turf  will  do  equally  well,  if  not  too 
adlicsive,  and  can  be  got  tolerably  dry  ;  choj)  it  iqi  roughly, 
and  add  an  equal  portion  of  pigeon’s  or  fowl’s  manure  ;  till 
up  your  i)ots  at  least  two-tliirds  with  this  mixture,  and 
suppose  you  aild  one  portion  of  manure  to  four  of  liglit  soil, 
and  mix  it  up  similarly  to  the  above,  in  sufficient  (luantity 
for  the  purpose  of  tilling  up  the  pots  at  least  two  or  three  1 
inches  above  the  edges,  to  allow  of  the  whole  having  its  own  ^ 
way  in  settling  down.  If  this  is,  along  with  the  pots  with  ( 
tlie  soil,  placed  entire  in  the  house  intended  for  the  jdants,  ■ 
or  jdaced  in  a  warm  iiotting-shed  adjoining,  in  twm  or  three  j 
ilays  they  will  be  in  a  good  state  to  receive  such  plants  as  ! 
the  following,  which  may  be  grown  and  trained  to  suit  the  i 
fancy  of  the  proprietor,  to  decorate  his  flower  -  garden  in  | 
summer,  colonades,  rooms,  or  halts.  First  in  the  list  1  i 
place  my  old  favourite, 

Nikrk.wbeiuiia  I'li.it'Aui.is,  w'hiclqif  treated  as  follows,  will 
give  no  cause  for  grumbling.  I  have  found  a  circular  trellis 
the  most  suitable  for  training  it  on,  say  lifteen  inches 
diameter  at  the  top  of  the  pots,  and  two  feet  at  the  top  of  the  , 
trellis,  which  ought  to  be  at  least  four  to  five  feet  in  height. 
What!  Kieremheryia  JiUnnilis  five  feet  in  height?  Y’es! 
and  nothing  very  wonderful  either.  I  have  grown  more 
than  one  six  feet  in  height,  covering  trellises  nine  feet  in  j 
circumference,  and  not  one  of  them  like  drawn-up  flax,  with  1 


some  half-dozen  flowers  at  the  top,  but  covered  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  their  delicate  and  beautiful  blossoms,  and  scores 
of  less  dimensions,  forcil)ly  leminding  me,  at  the  present 
moment,  of  the  delicate  and  beautiful  young  women  that  in 
former  times  worked  in  coal  pits,  when  such  ns  the  late 
liberal- liearted  Sir  Philip  Durham  treated  them  with  a 
substantial  holiday  above  ground.  They  were  then  to  be  seen 
hand-in-hand  bj’  the  hundred,  in  their  white  dresses  and 
blue  sashes,  which  so  well  became  their  fair  faces. 

Well,  supposing  you  have  saved  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  above  plants  tliat  had  been  grown  last  summer  in  the 
open  borders,  say  one  to  two  feet  in  height,  each  with  half- 
a-dozen  good  shoots  on  them,  and  that  they  are  jiotted,  the 
trellises  placed  on  the  pots,  the  shoots  trained  to  wind 
round  a  little  as  they  ascend,  and  that  they  are  placed  in  a 
house  of  intermediate  temperature,  between  that  of  a  green¬ 
house  and  that  of  a  stove,  and  pilunged,  if  possil)le,  in  a 
gentle  bottom-heat;  but  they  will  do  very  wmll  without. 
The  principal  errors  to  guiird  against  are  over-watering 
them,  and  allowing  more  shoots  to  grow  than  are  absolutely 
necessaiy  to  cover  the  dimensions  you  require,  lie  careful, 
also,  not  to  allow  a  flower  to  show  itself  till  yoti  want  them 
rii  m/issc,  which  you  may  have  from  the  middle  of  IMay  till 
Detober;  and  if  not  just  so  interesting  ns  Sir  I’hiliit’s  day 
Lilies,  still  you  will  have  the  consolation  of  seeing  them 
morning  after  morning,  and  not  like  the  above,  dancing  in 
w  hite  in  the  sunshine  one  day,  and  in  their  dungeons  and  as 
black  as  the  diamonds  they  work  upon  the  next. 

NiEREViiiEimiA  GRACiT.is,  treatcil  in  a,  similar  way,  only 
bearing  in  mind  that  its  habits  are  dwarf,  will  repay  the 
extra  trouble. 

Niere.wdekgia  TNTERViEDTA  is  Very  beautiful,  and  succeeds 
well  under  similar  treatment,  only,  if  possible,  requiring 
greater  attention  in  keeping  its  shoots  thin,  and  on  no 
account  allowing  it  to  llow'er  till  it  has  reached  the  size  you 
want.  1  could  do  nothing  with  it  till  J  commenced  growing 
it  in  winter.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  this  class  flow'ers  so 
profusely,  that  without  one  takes  the  advantage  of  growing 
them  in  the  dull  w'eather,  they  will  remain  dwarf,  do  as  you 
like  with  them.  I  would  strongly'  advise  any  one  that  has  a 
desire  and  convenience  to  give  the  first-named  of  them  a 
trial ;  to  plant  out  a  few',  in  May,  on  a  rich  border  with  a 
north  aspect,  to  keep  them  from  flowering,  and  to  grow  them 
for  another  season. 

Verbenas  grown  in  this  manner,  on  flat  trellises,  are  also 
vei'y  useful  for  covering  walla,  Avire  fences,  and  decorating 
colonades,  Vc.  I  liaA'e  knoAvn  small  plants,  not  three  inches 
in  height,  in  January,  treated  in  this  Avay,  and  frequently 
shortened  in  to  make  them  bushy,  cover  flat  trellises  six 
feet  high,  by  six  feet  in  diameter,  by  the  end  of  May. 

Russet, TA  juncea  does  beautifully,  also,  treated  on  the  one- 
shift  system. 

THiiNiu-uioiAs  are  a)iother  class  that  is  Avorth  a  •ijlace  in 
this  collection.  I  am  sorry  to  see  so  little  of  the  old 
perennial  variety,  coccinea,  grfiwn,  as  I  kuoAv  fcAv  plants 
mak'e  so  good  a  shoAV  at  this  season,  Avhen  planted  in  a  cool 
stove,  and  trained  up  a  pillar,  and  not  alloAving  any  side- 
shoots  to  groAv  till  it  reaches  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  height, 
allowing  it  then  to  droop  doAvn  six  to  ten  feet,  or  over  an 
arch,  &c.,  Avhich,  if  kept  regularly  thinned  out,  Avill  be  at  the 
present  time  covered  Avith  its  reddish -orange  tloAvers. 

I  need  hardly'  fiay,  Pctiiii'dis,  Fuvhsias,  lyomens,  Steyliunolix 
foriliiniila,  &c.,  in  fact,  the  greater  jiart  of  soft-wooded 
plants,  will  luxuriate  and  groAv  amazingly  under  the  above 
treatment. 

Vhy  not  a  feAV  of  you  home-birds  tsy  a  lot  of  Cocttises 
in  this  Avay?  Do  you  intend  to  let  Mr.  Green  go  on,  year 
after  year,  as  he  has  for  nearly  the  last  twenty-five  y'-ars 
past,  clearing  all  before  him  in  this  class  ?  Its  more  than 
twenty  years  since  I  commenced,  Avith  the  vieAV.  of  shaking 
hands  Avilh  him,  but  my  noble  employer  died,  and  1  had  to 
sucemnb.  There  is  a  better  field  open  noAV,  and  IMr.  Green’s 
plants  are  not  larger,  nor  finer,  than  they  Avere  tw'enty  years 
since;  therefore,  it  Avould  be  very  easy  to  excel  him  in  size, 
and  I  do  not  see  much  difficulty  in  setting  their  buds.  The 
greatest  difficulty'  Avould  be  in  getting  their  glorious  floAvers 
open  to  the  day,  for  at  the  last  hour  heat  they  uuist  have,  or 
you  lose  in  colour.  Excellence  in  colour  has  been  one  of  Mr, 
Green’s  first  leaders  to  success. 

As  they  arc  so  Avell  adapted  for  display  in  such  a  place 
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as  tlip  Crystal  Palace,  I  hope  the  Company  will  come  out 
liberally  with  this  class.  I  regret  to  hear,  from  vixlonhlfd 
aiilhorilij,  that  their  great  liberality  last  year  was  taken 
advantage  ■of;  and  T  hope,  that  in  future  no  one  will  be 
allowed  to  exhibit  without  signing  a  declaration  that  what 
they  otter  for  exhibition  has  been  in  their  possession  at 
least  two  mo)iths  ;  and  that  after  this,  if  imposed  upon,  the 
name  of  tlie  impostor,  along  with  the  account  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  will  he  jndnted  in  large  letters,  and  placed  where 
it  will  be  seen  in  the  building.  I  am  sorry  such  as  the 
above  is  necessary,  but  if  called  upon  to  substantiate  it, 
I  will  unhesitatingly  expose  such  dastardly  conduct. —  D. 
ErmousoN,  Sloim,  liuvhhxiham. 


CULTUIIE,  UNDER  GLASS,  OF  BLECHNUM 
BOREALE. 

Pi'.RjrTT  me  to  correct  an  error  which  T  pei’ceive  in  No. 
:>7iS  of  The  Cottage  (l.vnoENEU,  in  reference  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  Blcchtmni  horeale,  where  tlie  writer  states 
that  “  it  will  not  tlndve  either  in  a  Wai  dian  case,  or  in  a 
greenhouse.”  Having  grown  it  to  a  great  extent,  I  can  say, 
confidently,  that  it  will  grow,  and  that,  too,  most  luxuriantly, 
in  a  greenliouse.  I  have  had  plants  of  it  in  twenty-four 
sized  pots,  throw  out  eight  and-thirty  fronds,  fourteen 
of  which  were  fertile,  and  it  was  that,  and  a  tine  plant  of 
Scolopoti/riuvi  iindiildtinn,  that  attracted  the  notice  of  most 
visitors,  for  they  were  really  noble  plants. 

1  have  also  grown  each  of  these  very  successfully  in  a 
stove  temperature,  and  also  many  other  hartiy  Ferns. 

Tlie  Asp/eiiiiim  cheiwiiin  1  liave  grown  to  the  length  of 
twenty-four  inches,  and  the  Blvchnuin  horeale  to  an  equal 
length,  in  a  greenhouse  ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  have 
seen  Win  Blechuum  hnreule  growing  very  widl  in  a  smalt  glass, 
or  Wardian-case,  in  the  shop  front  of  a  chemist  at  Sloane 
Square,  Chelsea,  but  that  I  cannot  be  quite  confident  about, 
as  it  is  some  time  since  T.  saw  it,  and  I  did  not  take  that 
notice  which  1  should  have  done  had  I  seen  the  article  I 
have  now  before  me.  Rut  if  Bhchinim  hi.renlc  will  grow  in 
the  temperature  of  a  moist  stove,  why  should  it  not  grow  in 
a  moist  temperature  in  a  Wardian-case? 

Considering  the  Blechinim  horeale  a  liandsome  Fern  for 
])ot  culture,  as  well  as  for  rockwork,  has  induced  me  to  make 
tiiese  observations,  as  what  is  stated  in  the  article  before  me 
miglit  prevent  many  from  adding  it  to  their  collection  of 
greenhouse  Ferns.  And  why  should  this  be  rejected,  when 
it  is  far  handsomer  than  many  tender  specimens  ?  —  W. 
Reeve,  Hi^hiiate. 

[We  abe  much  obliged  by  this  communication,  and  shall 
he  still  more  so,  if  Mr.  Reeve  will  send  us  for  publication 
his  mode  of  treating  Blechinirn  horenle  under  glass.  Soil, 
temperature,  degree  of  shade,  amount  of  ventilation,  &c. 
We  think  a  plant  growing  in  a  well-ventilated  stove,  is  no 
proof  that  it  will  thrive  in  the  confined  air  of  a  Wardian- 
case.  We  shall  be  well-pleased  to  find  that  it  will  succeed 
in  both  structures. — Ed.  C.  G.] 


THE  CANARY  BIRD. 

BREEDING  MULES. 

The  extreme  docility  of  the  Canary  bird,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  iiropagates  in  captivity,  have  induced  fanciers 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  crosses,  or  hybrids,  from  it  and  other 
allied  species,  which  hybrids  are  usually  designated  Mules. 
The  most  common  Mules  bred  in  this  country  are  from 
j  Goldfinches  or  Grey  Linnets.  These  Mules  are  considered 
;  excellent  songsters,  and  are  more  valued  than  Canaries,  on 
i  account  of  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  obtaining  them  ; 
I  and  being  themselves,  as  a  rule,  unproductive,  their  siqiply 
is  consequently  uncertain,  and  can  only  be  obtained  with 
trouble.  Dr.  Rechstein,  as  before  quoted,  says  the  Serrin 
and  Cibril  Finches  breed  most  freely  with  the  Canary ;  but, 
as  such  have  never  come  under  my  observation,  I  cannot 
oiler  any  opinion  on  that  subject.  Resides  tbc  Goldfinch, 
and  Grey  or  .Rose  Linnet,  i  have  also  bred  IMules  from  the 
•  Greenfinch,  or  Green  Linnet;  the  Siskin,  or  Aberdevine; 
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and  the  Redpole.  I  have  heard  of  Mules  being  obtained 
from  the  Sparrow,  Rullfinch,  Chaffinch,  and  Yellowhammer  ; 
but  such  cases  are  exceedingly  rare,  because  these  birds, 
being  so  very  different  in  their  habits,  food,  and  structure, 
are  not  easily  induced  to  form  matrimonial  alliances  with 
Canaries ;  and  even  in  cases  where  this  difficulty  is  over¬ 
come,  the  union  is  commonly  abortive.  I  have  tried  all 
four  myself,  but  never  succeeded,  except  so  far  as  to  get  a 
Chaffinch  to  couple  with  a  hen  Canary,  which  hen,  horvever,  ' 
proved  barren,  and  I  could  not  induce  him  to  pair  with 
another.  I  once  had  a  Hawfinch  paired  with  a  long  Rel-  ; 
gian  hen  Canary;  but,  by  some  unaccountable  foolishness 
on  my  part,  I  separated  them,  and  he,  likewise,  refused  to 
pair  witli  any  other.  ; 

]\iy  reader  may  ask.  Of  what  use  is  it  troubling  one’s  self  j 
to  obtain  these  unnatural  or  extraordinary  productions?  I 
answer.  It  is  an  amusement.  The  more  difficult  an  alliance 
is  to  bring  about  the  greater  is  the  value  set  on  the  produce ;  i 
and  those  who  have  been  foi'tunate  to  produce  any  rare  Mule 
would  not  part  with  it  under  a  considerable  sum.  Goldfinch 
Mules  and  Linnet  IMules,  being  comparatively  easy  to  obtain, 
are  not  considered  much  more  valuable  than  good  Canaries, 
unless  they  are  of  some  novel  or  elegant  marking,  or  sing  a 
fancy  song.  All  other  Mules  are  enhanced  in  value  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  difilculty  of  obtaining  them. 

IMost  breeders  of  Canaries  have  a  few  surplus  hens,  which, 
perhaps,  they  do  not  care  to  dispose  of;  nor  are  they  of  such 
excellent,  colouring  as  to  induce  them  to  procure  mates  for 
them.  Tliese,  then,  are  often  advantageously  employed  for 
mule-breeding.  Most  fanciers  have  some  plan  of  their  own  :  j 
that  which  I  consider  the  most  successful  is,  in  the  summer  ! 
to  obtain  a  nest  of  young  birds  of  the  sort  nr  sorts  from  which  ' 
it  is  intended  to  breed.  These  should  be  brought  up  by 
hand,  and  kept  through  the  winter  till  late  in  spring,  where  , 
they  will  remain  tame,  as  I  consider  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  have  them  as  familiar  ns  the  Canaiy;  and  I  think  it  is 
much  best  to  cage  them  separately,  at  least  the  cocks,  so 
that  they  may  be  in  full  song  and  good-tempered.  A  merry 
song-bird,  who  has  not  had  Ids  temper  spoiled  by  being  con-  \ 
fined  with  others,  is  most  likely  to  make  favourable  advances  | 
to  tlie  ladies;  nor  should  he  be  put  with  her  till  the  spring  i 
is  so  far  advanced  that  the  hen,  too,  is  likely  to  be  pleased  \ 
with  his  company.  Some  breeders  say  the  cock  should  be  i 
two  years  old.  In  this  I  beg  to  difier,  as  I  see  no  reason  to 
wait  two  years,  liaving  been  more  successful  with  birds  one  ' 
year  old  than  when  I  followed  the  advised  plan  of  keeping 
them  two  years  before  pairing  them.  When  put  up,  they  1 
should  be  treated  and  fed  the  same  as  I  described  for  breed¬ 
ing  Canaries,  only  tliat  they  require  more  watching.  Some¬ 
times  the  cocks  will  prove  kind  husbands  and  good  fathers; 
but  more  frequently  they  show  some  evil  propensity,  such  as 
pulling  the  nest  to  pieces,  eating  the  eggs,  or  even  killing 
the  young;  so  that  it  will,  in  that  case,  require  attention  to 
make  up  her  nest  when  she  is  about  to  lay ;  to  remove  the 
eggs  as  soon  as  laid,  substituting  a  bone  one  till  all  are  laid,  , 
wlien  tliey  must  be  returned;  and,  lastly,  by  removing  him,  i 
leaving  the  care  of  the  eggs,  or  young  ones,  to  the  hen;  but  | 
if  he  appears  kind  and  attentive,  he  will  be  a  great  acquisi-  ; 
tion,  and  ought  not  to  be  disturbed. 

I  have  been  very  fortunate,  this  season,  in  rearing  Gold¬ 
finch  and  Green- Linnet  Mules,  and  have  had,  also,  many 
Grey-Linnet  Mules,  but,  unfortunately,  lost  nearly  all  after 
they  fed  alone.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  causes.  Perhaps 
some  breeder  may  be  able  to  inform  me  if  they  require  any 
particular  treatment. 

I  must  also  plead  ignorance  as  to  the  means  of  producing 
pied  Goldfincli  Mules.  I  have  heard  of  several  plans;  but 
they  have  not  succeeded  with  me.  [f  a  successful  breeder 
of  pied  Mules  would  favour  me  with  his  manner  of  pro-  | 
cedure,  &c.,  he  would  much  oblige. — R.  P.  Reent. 


NURSERYMENS’  CATALOGUES. 

We  studiously  avoid  noticing  these  unless  they  assume  a 
form  and  substance  elevating  them  above  a  mere  list  of 
plants.  Two  are  now  before  us  so  elevated,  and  more  than 
usually  entitled  to  notice. 

Rendle’s  Price  Current  and  G.-vrden  Dictionary  ior 
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1850  combines,  in  some  respects,  an  Almanacb  with  lists  | 
anil  piices  of  seeds,  together  with  characteristics  and  j 
estimates  of  sorts,  with  several  essays  on  garden  subjects 
from  tlie  pens  of  tirst-rate  gardeners. 

The  following  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  this  very  useful 
annual : — 

LEEK. 

Allium  porrum— is  of  the  Linurean  Class  G — He.xandria; 
Order  1 — Monogynia;  and  of  the  Natural  Order, 
Aspbodelere. 

A  perennial,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  introduced  in 
1502.  1111011  well  grown  and  blanched  it  is  of  much  im¬ 

portance  for  stews,  soups,  etc.,  and  is  excellent  as  a  dish 
cooked  like  Sea-kale.  There  are  but  two  distinct  kinds 
which  are  in  our  list,  but  the  London  Flag  is  the  most 
generally  cultivated.  A  very  rich  soil  is  indispensable,  for 
although  they  will  grow  in  any  ordinary  soil,  yet  to  attain  a 
I  higli  degree  of  succulence,  on  which  their  quality  depends, 
they  must  have  plenty  of  manure.  The  best  mode  of  culture 
is  to  plant  them  in  trenches  made  uii  as  for  Celery,  cither 
single  rows,  or  in  what  is  termed  the  Scotcli  bed  system  ; 
the  latter  mode  we  have  practiced  for  years,  and  we  soil 
I  them  up  like  Celery.  Sow  in  the  first  week  of  March, 
thinly  in  rows  in  a  seed-bed,  and  on  rich  soil  ;  in  the  end 
I  of  May  they  will  be  ready  to  plant  finally.  In  use  most 
j  of  the  year.  per  oz. 

s.  d. 

Large  Musselburg  Scotch.  A  very  large  and  noted 
I  variety  in  Scotland,  and  held  in  higii  estima- 

j  tion  there . 14 

London  Flag.  Fine  broad-leaved  .  .  .  .09 


I  Sutton’s  Spring  Catalogue  and  Amateur's  Guide  for 
j  1856.  This,  also,  is  a  very  useful  pamphlet,  for  it  contains 
much  information  useful  to  the  gardener  and  amateur. 

'  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  its  contents  : — 

I  beet.  2)ei’  oz. 

j  s.  d. 

Sutton’s  Dark  Red.  This  is  the  darkest,  both  in 
the  root  and  leaves,  of  all  the  Beet  in  culti¬ 
vation,  and  boils  very  tender  .  .  .08 

Atkins’  Crimson,  deeit  scarlet  .  .  .  .06 

Whyte’s  Black  Beet,  the  largest  sort,  very  dark  .  0  6 
Silver  or  Sea-kale  Beet,  the  heart  and  leaf-stems 

used . 0  0 

Red  Castlenaudery,  Sugar  Beet,  Spinach  Beet, 

and  others . 4d.  to  0  0 

Beet  Seed  should  not  be  sown  before  the  last  week  in 
April,  or  the  first  week  in  klay,  as  it  will  not  germinate 
■  while  the  earth  is  cold,  and  if  the  weather  happens  to  be 
mild  enougb  to  bring  it  up,  it  is  in  danger  of  being  destroyed 
by  returning  frosts;  or,  if  it  escapes  this  danger,  the  roots 
.  become  too  large,  and  are  not  so  tender  as  those  sown  later; 
;  it  is  also  important  to  avoid  covering  the  seed  too  deep  in 
j  the  earth  as  it  will  not  then  vegetate  Avell. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

GARDENING. 

TREATMENT  OF  CLIMBERS  NEWLY-BLANTED 
IN  A  CONSERVATORY. 

“  I  have  planted  in  the  corners  of  my  conservatory,  Pas- 
siflora.  ca;ralen,  having  two  stems  four  feet  long,  but  no  side- 
branches.  'The  stems  are  about  as  thick  as  a  crow-quill. 

“  Clematis  Sieboldiiy  the  same  as  above,  and  two-and-a  half 
feet  high. 

“  Sotaniini  jasminoides,  also  the  same,  but  the  stems  rather 
stouter. 

^  “  And  Ithgitcospermiun  jasminoides,  with  one  stem,  only 
eighteen  inches  high. 

“I hey  were  all  hirned  out  of  small  pots,  full  of  their 
matted  roots.  Should  I  jirune  them  at  all  ?  and  if  so,  to 
what  extent? — Pilot.” 

[The  liolanum  jasminoides  should  be  left  as  it  is;  but 
begin  to  thin  off  some  of  the  young  growth  next  July,  and 
continue  to  do  so  until  groAvth  ceases.  After  that  to  jirune 
and  thin  it  close  every  spring,  in  February  or  March,  and 
always  to  thin  from  July  to  October. 


Leave  the  Brisst/Zorri  just  as  it  is,  but  stop  the  first  and 
second,  shoots  Avhich  will  come  from  either  of  the  stems, 
when  these  shoots  are  four  to  six  indies  long,  and  make 
the  principals, or  leading  stems,  from  the  next  lower  growth.  | 
'The  reason  for  this  is  that  at  such  an  age  the  first  growths 
of  Passijioras  are  like  green  Asiiaragus,  too  Aveak  for  per¬ 
manents,  but  useful  in  getting  up  the  sap  quickly. 

Bhyncospcrmimi  is  to  be  left  as  it  is  ;  but  next  May,  if  it 
persi.sts  in  growing  one  leader,  stop  it  tivice  or  three  times, 
to  procure  as  many  leaders,  as  it  is  not  a  bulky  grower.  | 

Clematis  Sieboldii,  also,  is  to  be  left  till  the  top  bud  has 
started  into  leaf,  and  one  or  two  joints  have  started  also,  i 
This  Avill  be  some  time  in  April.  'Then  to  cut  it  back  to  near 
the  last  eye  at  the  bottom,  and  for  the  next  two  years  you 
must  also  cut  it  down  to  the  very  bottom  in  April,  otherw'ise 
the  floAvers,  from  the  thread  like  stems,  would  give  no  idea  ’ 
of  the  beauty  of  this  plant.  'This  Clematis  Avas  mixed,  by  j 
iMr.  Beaton,  Avith  the  Passijlora  on  tbe  conservatory  Avail  at  ■ 
Shrubland,  and  people  mistook  the  flowers  for  a  new  Passi-  \ 
flora.  The  secret  for  getting  such  large  flowers  Avas  the  | 
annual  cutting  down  to  tbe  ground  till  the  Clematis  roots  j 
Avere  strong  enough  to  make  equal  groAvth  Avilh  the  Passion-  ' 
flower.  It  flowers  on  the  current  year's  growth,  just  like  the 
Passion-floAver,  and  the  close  cutting  rather  helps  to  make 
it  bloom  more  from  the  first.  A'our  roof  Avill  soon  be  filled, 
then  recollect  to  bring  out  some  of  the  tfolanum  nnA.  Pas¬ 
sijlora,  and  leave  them  outside  during  the  Avinter.] 


PINES  FAULTY  INSIDE. 

“  PlaA’ing  had  several  of  my  Pines  spotted  AA’ith  dark  spots 
Avben  cut  through,  though  they  appeared  perfect  and  sound 
from  the  outside,  I  shall  be  obliged  by  a  hint  as  to  the 
cause.  It  cannot  be  from  being  over  ripe,  for  I  ahvays  cut 
them  rather  under  ripe. — A  Four  Years’  Subscriber.” 

[Some  sorts  of  Pines  will  ripen  as  you  describe  in  De¬ 
cember.  Such  sorts  are  not  adapted  for  Avinter  culture. 
'The  Jamaica  Pine,  Avith  live  roots,  Avill  not  do  so.  Any  kind 
of  Pine  ripening  noAv  Avill  “play  false,”  hoAA'ever,  if  the 
roots  are  injured.  It  matters  not  Avhether  the  injury  be  by 
heat  or  Avet,  or  any  other  cause.  If  there  must  be  any  ex¬ 
treme  in  the  dormant  period,  let  it  be  extreme  dryness  at 
root,  and  a  loAver  temjierature  both  for  root  and  leaf.] 


COMPOST  FOR  VINE  BORDER. 

“  I  am  about  to  make  a  neAv  Vine  border,  and  should  feel 
obliged  if  Mr.  Errington  could  tell  me  any  compost  better 
than  that  I  am  about  to  use.  It  is  as  folloAvs: — 'J’he  top 
spit  of  pasture-land,  sheep-droppings,  leaf-mould,  and  stuff 
from  an  old  corner  Avherc  it  has  been  accumulating  for  up- 
Avards  of  tAAmnty  years.  This  stuff  consists  of  lime  rubbish 
and  regular  cleanings  out  from  the  mansion,  time  after  time. 

I  purpose  having  a  concreted  bottom  to  the  border.  'The 
A'ine-housc  is  thirty-scA'cn  feet  by  eighteen  ;  Avhat  Avidlh 
should  the  border  be  ? 

“  I  have  got  ttvo  thousand  bedding  jilants  in  the  house,  and 
they  Avill  be  there  till  next  April.  What  sorts  of  Vines  Avould 
you  recommend  ?  I  sliould  like  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
and  the  Barbarossa.  'There  Avill  be  not  much  more  fire  than 
Avill  keep  the  frost  out  till  the  bedding  jilants  are  put  out. 
The  Vines  Avill  be  planted  out  of- doors. — X.  Y.,  Hereford¬ 
shire.” 

[R.  Errington  begs  to  say  that  the  compost  Avill  be  capital, 
provided  Avell  handled  and  in  due  proporrions.  l-ict  us  say  i 
tAVO-thirds  of  the  top  .spit  of  pasture-soil,  and  the  other  , 
third  the  old  rubbish.  Chop  the  turf  coarsely;  blend  the  j 
AA hole  regularly ;  but  do  not  handle  anything  unless  it  be  ; 
tolerably  dry.  Above  all,  Avhether  concreted  or  not,  take 
care  that  av  ate  r  can  neA'er  stand  heloAA  for  an  hour;  and  ]iray 
let  half  your  border  be  above  the  level  of  the  tiniit  Avalk. 
The  kind  of  Ahnes  dejiends  on  your  object.  Hamhro's  are 
ahvays  right,  but  ]\luscnts  have  no  business  in  the  same 
house.  'The  Barbarossa  is  good  for  the  latest  croi'.  A^  by 
not  have  a  good  M uscadine  to  class  Avith  Hambro's  !\ 
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GERANIUMS  NOT  FLOWERING. 

“I  liave  some  Unique  and  Scarlet  Geraniums  which  were 
late,  and  did  not  tlower  much  out-of-doors.  When  I  took 
them  up  in  November  they  showed  knots  of  buds  ;  but  in  a 
pit,  and  afterwards  in  the  cold  greenhouse,  never  above  40°, 
where  my  Heaths  are,  they  did  not  blossom  well.  May  I 
hope  for  flowers  if  1  put  them  in  tlie  stove  from  58°  to  70°, 
or  will  tliey  droop  and  die  ? — Amateur.  ’ 

[The  temperature  was  too  cold  to  open  the  flowers  of  Gera¬ 
niums  well.  If  well  I'ooted,  they  will  bloom  at  from  4.5°  to 
50°  at  night,  vith  a  rise  of  several  degrees  from  sunshine. 
Do  not  place  them  in  a  stove  from  58°  to  70°,  as  that  will 
be  as  much  the  other  way,  though,  in  our  practice,  we  have 
found  a  Scarlet  Geranium  a  most  pliant  thing,  keeping  at 
05°,  and  not  getting  drawn  in  spring  and  summer,  when  it 
had  plenty  of  light  at  hotbed  and  stove  heat.] 


I  CULTURE  OF  COLEUS  BLUMEI. 

j  “  I  had  a  Coleus  Rhmsc'i,  whicli,  being  too  straggling  in  the 
I  autumn,  I  cut  back,  and  struck  the  cuttings.  They  made  nice 
J  young  plants,  apparently, and  I  was  much  disappointed,jwhen, 
j  after  being  potted  off  and  housed  in  November,  they  gradually 
began  to  dwindle  and  rot  off.  Out  of  twenty-four,  I  have 
not  above  four  left,  .and  these  are  rotting  off'  in  the  stems. 
But  this  is  not  the  worst,  for  the  old  plant  is  turning  black 
in  the  stems,  and  large  pieces,  if  not  the  whole  plant,  look 
as  if  going  to  rot  off  Can  you  tell  me  what  ails  the  plant,  I 
and  how  to  save  it  ?  The  Coleus  has  been  kept  in  a  plant-  I 
house  from  55°  to  70°. — A  Lady.” 

[Your  young  phants  of  Coleus  Blumci  have  been  struck  toi  ^ 
late,  and  so  have  not  got  sufficient  strength  of  stem  to  resist  i 
the  effects  of  dark,  cold,  damp  weather.  The  old  plant  will 
die  because  it  has  been  cut  down  too  late,  and  has  not  had 
heat  and  light  enough  to  cause  it  to  make  a  fresh  growth,  and 
to  heal  up  the  wounds  the  knife  made  in  cutting  it  down. 
No  plant  is  easier  to  grow  if  properly  managed.  Cuttings 
should  he  struck  in  April,  and  grown  in  a  brisk  heat,  with 
plenty  of  moisture  in  the  aii’,  using  rich  soil,  but  not  too 
large  pots.  The  ends  of  the  shoots  should  be  nipped  off 
frequently,  to  cause  the  plants  to  branch  out  to  form  com¬ 
pact  bushes.  It  is  a  fleshy,  soft-wooded  plant,  and  is  very 
impatient  of  the  knife  and  cold,  and  also  wet  dropping  upon 
the  leaves.  In  your  ease,  all  we  can  advise  you  is  to  place 
your  young  plants  near  the  glass  in  the  warmest  part  of 
your  stove,  give  very  moderate  supplies  of  water  during  the 
short  days,  and  wlien  spring  comes,  repot  them  and  grow 
them  on.  You  can  evidently  strike  them,  and,  tliereforc  put 
in  the  tops  when  you  pot  the  plants,  and  you  will  soon  have 
a  good  stock.  Old  plants  are  not  worth  keeping,  so  do  not 
fret  because  your  old  one  is  dying.  A  plant  struck  in  April 
may  be  grown  the  same  year  to  a  great  size,  by  frequent  re¬ 
potting  and  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture.] 


CULTURE  OF  ClIEILANTHES  LENDIGERA.— WAR- 
DIAN-CASES.— ORNAMENTAL  GRASSES. 

“AVill  you  be  so  good  as  to  say  if  the  Cheiinn  flies  k'ud'ujcm 
j  Fern  will  do  in  a  Wardian-case  in  a  room  where  there  is  a 
I  fire  every  day?  Since  I  have  put  it  in  it  does  not  look  so 
'  well.  Mill  you  be  so  good  as  to  say  4he  best  way  to  grow 
i  it  ?  and  if  it  will  do  in  the  case  for  the  winter,  as  I  have  only 
.a  cold  greenhouse  to  keep  it  in  ?  I  observe  you  generally 
condemn  AYardian-cases,  and  I  have  now,  for  two  years, 
kept  several  Ferns  and  Lycopods,  looking  Avell  and  healthy, 
in  a  case;  and  if  Mr.  Appleby  would,  tlierefore,  give  your  j 
subscribers  jin  article  on  the  best  way  of  managing  Wardian-  ' 
cases,  I  am  sure  I,  and  many  more  of  your  subscribers, 
would  be  much  obliged  to  him;  for  my  case  is  admired  by 
all  my  friends,  even  by  those  that  are  not  admirers  of  Ferns. 
AVill  you  allow  me  to  recommend  to  your  readers  two  Grasses 
that  are  i)retty — the  Aijrostis  pulcheUa  and  Ero(jrasUs 
eleijans.  If  they  are  well  grown,  I  am  sure  they  will  not  fail 
I  to  be  admired. — F.  Fern.”  I 

I  [Cheilauf/ics  lend! (/era  in  a  native  of  the  hottest  parts  of  ' 
j  South  America,  and,  therefore,  it  requires  the  heat  of  the  j 
I  stove  to  keep  it  evergreen  all  the  year,  yet  it  may  be  hardy  ' 


enough  to  live  through  the  winter  in  a  AVardian-case,  situated 
as  yours  is,  in  a  vvarm  room;  but  then  you  may  expect  that 
it  will  not  be  evergreen  but  deciduous.  It  is  such  a  deli¬ 
cate  jilant,  and  so  expensive,  that  cultivators  have  been 
fearful  of  tiying  experiments  with  it  to  prove  whether  it 
will  live  through  the  winter  in  a  quiescent  state.  Should 
you  venture  it  through  this  winter  in  your  case,  and  it 
should  exist  and  come  up  fresh  and  lively  in  the  spring, 
you  would  do  a  service  to  Fern  growers  to  send  us  a  report 
of  your  success. 

You  are  quite  mistaken  in  saying  that  we  generally  con¬ 
demn  Wnrdian-eases.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  them  very 
interesting  and  even  useful  in  rooms,  especially  as  afford¬ 
ing  a  recreation  and  amusement  to  many  a  suffering  in¬ 
valid.  AVhatever  has  even  a  momentary  effect  of  drawing 
attention,  for  even  a  short  space  of  time,  from  pain  and  sick¬ 
ness,  is  worthy  of  the  care  of  the  friends  of  persons  so 
afflicted.  The  management  of  AYardian-cases  has  been 
frequently  described  in  our  ]mges  in  answer  to  correspond- 
J  euts,  which  Avhich  you  mvxsl  have  overlooked.  It  is  true, 
I  we  have  discouraged  planting  them  with  many  kinds  of 
'  plants,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  such  phants  will  not 
exist  long  in  such  airless  structures.  Ferns  and  Lycopods, 
such  as  you  cultivate,  are  the  only  tribes  of  plants  that 
will  live  long  in  AA^ardian-cases.  AVe  thank  you  for  recom¬ 
mending  to  our  readers  the  two  Grasses  you  name.  There 
are  many  others  of  the  Grass  tribe  that  are  equally  beau¬ 
tiful,  but,  the  apetalous  non-coloured  flowers  of  the  whole 
tribe  will  always  render  them  objectionable  as  oimamental 
plants  for  the  flower-garden.  Grass  plants  have  not  the 
beautiful  foliage  of  Ferns  to  compensate  for  their  want  of 
rich-coloured  blossoms.] 


LISTS  OF  FLOAVERS  IN  SEASON. 

“  I  have  been  gratified  this  morning,  in  common,  I  have  no 
doubt,  with  many  more  of  your  subscribers,  by  reading  an 
article  in  'fnE  Cottage  Gardener,  upon  the  subject  of 
“  Tender  ITants  Blooming  in  December,”  a  subject  Avhich  I 
ventured  to  suggest  to  your  consideration  some  weeks  ago. 

“  Your  readers,  I  am  sure,  are  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Fish  for  this  commencement,  and  I  confess  that  I  am  more 
sanguine  than  he  appears  to  be  as  to  the  extent  of  interest 
I  and  instruction  such  lists  will  command  and  convey.  The 
!  addition  of  the  concise  hints  he  is  kind  enough  to  give 
I  upon  the  culture  and  treatment  of  the  plants  is  very  accept- 
j  able.  Blany  readers,  who  might  shrink,  perhaps,  from  the 
trouble  of  scanning  through  the  foiirteen  volumes  of  The 
Cottage  Gardener,  for  the  valuable  information  therein 
contained  upon  the  several  points  they  desire  to  know — 
— though  I  do  not  say  tlieir  zeal  oiu/ht  so  to  flag — will  be 
able  to  turn  to  these  lists,  and  see  Avhat  they  want  in  a 
short  compass ;  and  I  venture  to  advise  them  to  do  Avhat 
I  intend  to  do  myself, — keep  a  tabular  list  of  what  is  to  bo 
i  done  by  them,  according  to  their  means,  and  tlio  plants 
'  they  wish  to  growq  in  order  to  provide  themselves  with  a 
j  succession  of  bloom  in  the  several  months.  Thus  c.y., 

;  taking  the  paper  now  before  me,  set  down  under  Morcit, 

I  “  Strike  Begonia  fuchsioides  cuttings  for  winter  bloom- 
i  ing,”  Ac. 

j  .“I  sincerely  hope  that  Air.  Fi.sh  will  continue  to  publisli, 
i  as  often  as  xiossible,  similar  lists,  that  an  amateur  may  be  | 
I  getting  up  a  stock  for  the  time  to  come. — An  Old  CoRiiES- 
■  rONDENT.” 

j  [The  idea  of  taking  notes  of  the  worlc  that  should  be 
done  at  one  time,  to  secure  future  display,  is  an  admirable 
one,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  acted  uxion.  AA'e  shall  then 
labour  with  more  protit.] 


HEATING  A  BOILER  BY  GAS. 

“  My  greenhouse  feiglitcen  feet  by  twelve  feet)  is  heated 
by  two-and-a-half  inch  liot-water  jiipes,  flow  and  return, 
connected  to  a  saddle  boiler,  which  has  the  furnace-door 
outside  the  greenhouse.  Could  the  same  apparatus  be 
used  with  gas?  I  should  very  much  prefer  it, because  ,  being 
my  own  stoker,  gardener,  &c.,  I  should  be  less  likely  to  get 
cold  mysell',  as  also  to  give  my  iflants  cold. — L.  R.  fj.” 
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[We  do  not  kno'.v  of  finy  firm  that  would  excliange  your 
pilies,  &e. ;  hut  if  the  gas  could  be  got  at  all  reasonably,  why 
not  place  several  strong  jets  below  your  boiler,  instead  of 
fire,  and  you  would  need  to  change  nothing.  Horae 
bachelors  lind  it  cheaper  to  boil  their  coffee-pot  with  gas, 
instead  of  ligliting  a  lire.  We  believe  previous  nuiuliers 
contain  as  much  as  is  known  on  heating  by  gas.] 


IS  LESS  OR  MORE  LIGHT  ADMITTED  BY  A 
RIDGE-AND-FURROW  GLASS  ROOF? 

“Having  lately  liad  several  arguments  w'ith  gentlemen 
respecting  tlie  construction  of  horticultural  buildings  on  the 
ridge-and-furrow  system,  as  to  whether  more  or  less  light 
is  obtained  by  adopting  if,  I  bhould  feel  greatly  obliged  if 
you,  or  some  of  your  numerous  readers,  or  correspoirdents, 
would  favour  me  with  their  opinion  on  the  subject,  practically 
demonstrated. — John  Pannkui,.’’ 

[We  fear  that  the  practical  demonstration  of  this  would 
leave  the  matter  mucli  as  we  find  it.  The  fact  is,  the  mere 
quantity  of  light  admitted  is  not  so  much  the  question  as 
the  time,  and  the  mode  of  its  admittance.  Suppose  a  house 
faces  the  south  exactly,  and  is  a  lean  to  roof.  The  sun 
strikes  it  most  powerfully  at  twelve  o’clock,  and  for  some 
time  afterwards.  This  is  rather  desirable  than  otherwise 
for  some  tropical  fi’uits  that  demand  the  most  intense  light 
that  the  gardener  cair  give  them.  Many  of  the  plants 
which  we  cultivate  under  glass,  though  rejoicing  in  con-  ! 
tinned  light,  can  hardly  endure  the  mid-day  sun  without 
shading,  and  this  shading  encourages  mere  growth  at  the 
expense  of  ripening  the  wood  and  fruit.  Row  by  the  ridge- 
and-furrow  system  we  can,  to  a  great  extent,  liave  a  subdued 
light  at  mid-day  without  shading,  when  the  sun  is  at  the 
brightest;  and  we  can  have  a  more  direct,  brighter  light,  in 
the  morning  and  afternoons,  than  we  otherwise  would  have 
were  the  surface  of  the  glass  upon  a  jdane.  Further  than 
this  we  have  not  had  sufficient  experience,  nor  made  a  stif- 
ficiency  of  experiments,  to  enter  more  fully  on  the  subject. 
Peiiiaps  some  of  our  coadjutors  and  correspondents  will 
give  tlieir-  opinion.  We  shall  be  much  obliged  Iry  their  so 
doing.] 


GROWING  VINES  IN  ROTS. 

i 

“  My  predecessor  made  preparations  for  growing  Yine.s  in 
pots,  and  now  I  am  jrlaced  to  cai-ry  it  out  by  hook  or  by 
crook.  I  find  the  canes  ai'e  three  years  from  the  eye,  but  j 
not  very  strong-  Last  year  he  allowed  them  only  twelve- 
inch  pots,  which  are  much  too  small.  Last  week  I  took  a 
dozen  of  them  and  shifted  them  into  eighteen -inch  pots.  I 
was  tempted  to  remove  a  quantity  of  the  old  soil  from  the  j 
roots  as  it  looked  very  bad.  "What  I  wish  to  know  is,  will 
the  siiifting  and  the  stirring  of  the  roots  in  removing  the 
old  soil  be  much  against  them  bearing  a  crop  this  year? 

I  intend  to  commence  the  first  week  of  .lanu.ary. — A  Con¬ 
stant  Readki:.” 

[We  have  had  very  fair  crops  of  Grapes  in  twelve-inch  pots, 
some  sixteen  months  from  the  inserting  of  the  bud.  AYe 
would,  for  early  work,  like  good  rods  in  the  twelve-inch  pots 
quite  as  well  as  those  you  have  sldfted;  for  if  the  drainage 
;  was  all  right,  we  would  remove  a  portion  of  the  surface-syil, 

I  and  top-dre.ss  and  use  manure-waterings  fre(]nentlv.  AYe 
j  should  not  at  all  dislike  the  plants  you  have  shifted  into 
I  eighteen-inch  pots,  but  we  would  treat  them  ditierently — 
namely,  we  would  plunge  tlie  i)ots  in  a  heatijig-medium,  and 
cover  the  pots  so  as  to  keep  the  roots  at  from  00°  to  ?r)°,  j 
while  the  chiics  were  not  much  above  40°,  ranging  fi’om  that 
to  4.")'°,  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  then  gently  move  the 
buds,  after  the  roots  have  commenced  vigorous  action.] 


HEATING  A  STOA'E  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

“In  the  spring  of  the  year  a  gardener  altered  my  green¬ 
house  and  stove,  and  the  manner  of  heating  them.  He  has 
put  a  covering  all  over  the  flues  in  the  stove',  and  filled  that 
covering  with  ashes  for  bottom-heat.  Under  tliis  covering 
is  the  vacant  space  for  a  hot-air  chamber,  and  goodness 
knows  it  is  hot  enough  there.  On  the  outside  he  made  a  hole, 


and  fixed  a  pipe  for  cold  air  to  enter,  which,  he  said,  would 
drive  out  the  hot  air  through  the  ventilators  into  the  stov(<  j 
and  greenhouse ;  but,  to  my  great  suiqu-ise,  I  find  that  tlie  j 
hot  air  comes  out  through  the  cold-air  pipe  ijuite  strongly,  and  I 
hardly  any  goes  into  the  stove,  at  least  not  so  much  as  it 
ought  to  do,  and  I  notice  this  is  worse  in  windy  weather.  Is 
not  this  against  the  law  of  nature  ?  I  think  the  cold  air 
ought  to  prevail  from  the  outside,  and  more  especially  as  I 
have  a  bend  down  from  the  pipe  to  convey  the  cold  air  up. 

I  If  the  bend  were  put  mouth  upwards,  the  hot  air  w'ould  be 
I  more  likely  to  ascend.  Gan  you  explain  why  the  hot  air  ' 
I  comes  out  through  the  cold-air  pipe,  or  advise  me  what  to  , 
'do?— J.  G.”  "  I 

[AVe  do  not  clearly  understand  about  thi.s  “hot-air  i 
I  chamber.”  Is  all  the  Hue  covered  over,  or  only  the  upper  ^ 
part?  AVhere  is  the  cold- air  pijie  fixed?  to  the  top  of  the 
j  chamber,  or,  as  it  ought  to  be,  at  the  bottom?  How  many 
openings  from  the  charaber  are  into  the  house  ?  How  many 
cold  air  drains?  AYe  once  saw  such  a  chamber  with  only 
tw'o  or  three  small  ojienings,  and  one  small  pipe  from  the  ; 
outside  for  the  cold  air  to  come  in,  and  then  ([uite  as  high  | 
up  as  the  hot-air  openings,  and  in  that  carse,  the  expanded  i 
hot  air  came  actually  <^ut  at  the  cold  air  drain.  It  is  )iot  \ 
natural  for  cold  air  to  ascend,  but  when  the  air  in  a  cham¬ 
ber  becomes  rai’ified,  and  gets  out,  the  cold  air  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  will  be  drawn  in  to  supply  its  jilace.  AA'’e  rather  think, 
if  your  chamber  covers  all  your  flue,  that  if  yon  made 
more  openings  near  the  top,  and  a  few  near  the  bottom  of 
your  chambei-,  you  would  have  plenty  of  circulation  in  it, 
without  the  aid  of  your  outside  pipe,  and  there  would  be 
little  danger  of  the  lieated  air  passing  through  it,  if  placed  ■ 
at  the  bottmn  of  the  chamber.  These  openings  will  give 
more  heat  to  the  house,  but  neither  will  the  chamber,  nor 
yet  the  ))lunging  medium,  he  so  hot  as  now,  if,  as  we  ex¬ 
pect,  the  great  heat  is  owing  to  there  being  a  deficiency  of 
outlets,  and  these  not  jn-pperly  placed.] 

THI  POyiTEY  eHBtDIiliLE. 

POULTRY  SHOWS. 

(tiiF.AT  Northern.  .Ian,  23rd  and  21th,  at  Doncaster.  .S'ce.  H.  Moore, 
Ksq.,  Doncaster. 

Hants  (South).  14th  and  15th  January,  at  Farehani.  Sec.  James 
James,  Esq.,  Fareham.  Entries  closed  December  31st,  1855. 

Kendal.  At  Kendal,  February  1st  and  2nd.  Sec.  Janies  Geldard. 

Liverpool.  Iflth,  17th,  and  18th  of  January.  Sec.  \V.  C.  Worrall, 
Esq.,  0,  Low'er  Castle  Street.  Entries  closed  December  24th. 

Preston  and  North  Lancashire.  Jan.gthand  Ulth,  at  Preston. 
Sec.i.  Jtessrs.  Burnett,  Leigh,  and  Hayhurst,  Preston. 

N.B. — Secretaries  will  obUi'e  us  by  sendhig  early  copies  of  their  lists, 

I 

.  I 

COLCHESTER  POULTRY  SHOAAL 

As  onr  visits  and  ]ieregrinations  now  become  animal  to  ' 
many  places,  we  cannot  help  being  struck  with  any  contrast 
that  may  jiresent  itself,  and  there  may  be  some  of  onr 
readers  to  whom  a  notice  ot  these  things  may  not  seem  out 
of  place.  'J’he  sterner  intelligence  of  the  exhibition  appeared 
last  week  in  the  shape  of  the  Brize  List,  and  onr  task  is  now 
to  record  the  salient  points,  and  to  take  to  the  show  such  as 
could  not  or  would  not  go.  AAm.  have  always  thought  that  ' 
railways  have  not  jet  understood  their  proper  interest  in 
these  meetings,  and  we  are,  therefore,  glad  to  record  of  the 
Eastern  Counties,  that  while  this  show  was  open,  return 
tickets  were,  to  he  had  at  single  fares,  and  a  crowded  station 
and  long  trains  were  the  Company’s  fair  reward. 

Last  year  the  town  and  its  natives  were  in  a  state  of  pro¬ 
found  repose,  except  the  interruption  caused  by  the  infiux  of 
visitors,  hut  now  the  sound  of  war  has  reached  it,  the  streets 
were  filled  with  Riflemen,  and  when  the  bugle  was  heard, 
and  their  helmets  were  seen,  an  imaginative  spectator,  who 
had  just  returned  from  visiting  the  noble  old  Castle,  might 
fancy  the  town  was  still  beleaguered  by  the  stern  Fairfax. 

Last  year,  the  etfect  of  the  show  was  somewhat  lessened 
by  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  building  in  wliich  it  was 
held,  but  now  there  was  no  room  for  complaint  on  that  head.  . 
The  market-house  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  I 
being  light  and  spacious,  and  at  a  small  outlay  it  miglit  be 
made  so  complete  as  to  be  second  to  none  save  Birmingbani. 


January  8. 


COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN’S  COMPANION. 


Another  great  ailvantage  over  the  first  show  was,  that  Mr. 
Cook's  pens  were  nsed.  We  have  so  recently  recorded  onr 
opinion  of  them  at  the  Cirencester  Show,  that  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  go  into  detail;  hut  we  cannot  impress  too 
strongly  on  Secretaries  and  Committees  that  they  are  by  far 
tlie  best,  both  in  appearance  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  birds, 
we  have  ever  seen  ;  and  they  have  not  only  tlie  advantage  of 
being  secured  at  a  lixed  snm,  in  any  number,  but  that  sum 
is  a  very  moderate  one. 

Considerable  inti'rest  was  excitetl,  because  it  was  the  last 
large  show  of  the  year,  and  because  tbe  largest  pi  i/.e  ever  yet 
offered  — a  cuit  of  tbe  value  of  twenty  guineas,  was  to  be  the 
1‘eward  of  tlie  owner  of  the  best  collection  of  Poultry.  An¬ 
other  Cu]),  of  the  value  of  five  guineas,  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbs,  but  the  competition  was  confined  to  Essex 
and  Snffoll'C. 

The  Dorldiujx  were  first  on  the  list,  and  the  great  names 
were  these— 31r.  Davies  took  first  prize,  Mr.  Potham  second 
and  third,  and  Mr.  Falkner,  of  Eretby,  fourth.  Such  names 
as  Mrs.  Fookes  and  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  were  highly  com¬ 
mended. 

In  chickens,  Mr.  T.oder  was  first,  Mr.  Davies  second, 
Mr.  Frost  third,  and  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowes  fonrtli. 

A  few  words  will  dismiss  this  part.  The  judges  pro¬ 
nounced  it  “  a  capital  class,"  and  we  are  sure  some  of  tbe 
pens  here  shown  cannot  he  heaten  except  by  ai^cident. 
There  was  a  novelty  at  this  exhibition,  in  the  slnqie  of 
sweepstakes  for  the  best  cock  and  best  hen  in  every  class. 
Mr.  Ifavies  gained  both. 

Mrs.  Fookes  took  them  out  of  four  prizes  for  jr/iite 
JJor/ciiKis ;  her  birds  were  remarkably  good.  j 

The  next  class  was  for  single  Dor/iiiii/  Cocks.  Mr.  Fisher 
Hohbs  was  first,  and  Tilrs.  Fookes  second.  A  careful  exami¬ 
nation  of  this  class  justifies  us  in  repeating  what  we  hur¬ 
riedly  wrote  last  week — that  no  amatimr  in  England  can 
show  six  JJorkiiii/  cocks  to  equal  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  F. 
Ilobbs,  and  that  gentleman  assured  ns  be  could  show  ten. 

The  Cpiiiiish  were  excellent,  but  w'e  still  consider  the 
chickens  backward.  IMr.  Davies  took  both  first  prizes,  one 
second  and  a  fourth.  Messrs.  f*ostans.  Strange.  Botham, 
and  Cother  were  also  successful,  ft  was  matter  of  remark, 
in  these  classes,  that  the  birds  were  in  much  better  condition 
and  feather  than  at  Birmingham.  Both  sweepstakes  went 
again  to  Mr.  Davies.  Single  cock  prizes  went  to  IMessrs. 

J  tavies  and  Postans. 

“  Y’e’ll  have  a  starling  shall  he  taught  to  speak  ’’  about  the 
Game  classes,  “  and  nothing  shall  he  say,’’  but  ^'•excellent.'' 

There  were  not  ju-izes  enough  for  these  beautiful  birds. 
The  high  commendations  of  different  pens,  the  encomiums 
of  tbe  Judges,  “A  very  good  class,”  “An  excellent  class,” 
and  their  recorded  regret  they  had  not  more  jirizes  to 
award,  must  speak  for  their  merits.  It  was  worthy  of  le- 
mark,  that  in  the  whole  number  shown  only  one  pen  was 
disqualified  by  having  the  cock  and  hens  with  legs  of  divers 
colours. 

Lieut.  Dickins,  R.  N.,  was  very  successful,  and  took  the 
sweepstake  for  the  best  flame  cock. 

We  are  bound  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  a  pen  of 
Malnjis,  shown  by  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mrs.  Mills,  of  Bisterne,  took  both  prizes  for  Gofdni- 
reiicillcd  llambro’s.  The  Rev.  T.  1>.  Fellowes  did  the  same 
for  Golden  Spiiiii/leil.  These  hast  were  not  so  good  as  they 
should  be  ;  the  cocks  have  not  the  white  ear-lobe  sutliciently 
developed,  and  the  hens  are  too  pale  in  ground  colour. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Bnnlams  were  good,  especially  the 
Black,  Silver,  and  White. 

The  Cochiii-Chiiins  came  next  in  rotation,  and  did  not 
lose  ground,  compared  with  Birmingham,  where  we  were 
glad  to  note  improvement.  The  best  pen  was  the  property 
of  Mr.  Allison,  and  took  the  first  prize  in  chickens.  Mr.  Pnn- 
chard  showed  a  matchless  (J  rouse  hen  :  he  also  took  the 
prize  for  the  best  Cochin-China  cock  in  the  exhibition.  Mrs. 
Mills  sent  that  rara  avis,  a  really  Black  Cochin-China  cock. 

Brahma  Footras  divided  their  honours  among  IMessrs. 
Davies,  Allison,  and  Botham.  AVe  have  never  seen  the  hen 
belonging  to  the  second  gentleman  equalled,  and  he  carried 
off  the  sweepstakes. 

The  Polands  will  call  for  little  notice,  till  we  come  to  the 
Silver  Spamjkd,  which  was  iironouuced  “  one  of  the  best 


“(in 


classes  ever  exhibited.”  Tlicre  were  none  hut  capital  birds, 
and  old  pilze  takers  were  only  commended. 

Otherdistinct  breeds  were  more  rational  than  usual.  Some 
very  handsome  Chtlcntta  .Tniiijle  Bantams,  llaiKjoans,  and 
Serai  ta  'ooks  took  the  three  prizes.  The  Rev.  T.  T,.  Fellowes 
took  both  head  prizes  for  'J'nrkcijs ;  IMrs.  Fookes  and 

Air.  Postans  for  Gn  y,  followed  by  Messis.  Fisher  Hobbs  and 
Rodbard.  These  latter  were  much  heavier  than  the  Black, 
and  a  pen  of  them,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  was  disiiualified,  being  placed  in  the  wrong  class. 

The  competition  that  has  everywhere  taken  place  between 
Aylcsbnri/  Back  breeders  was  as  rife  as  ever;  and  Air.  Fowler 
maintained  the  honour  of  the  good  town  by  taking  the  first 
prize  with  a  pen  weighing  ’J^lbs.,  Air.  Davies  second, 
211bs.,  Air.  F.  Hobbs  third,  201bs.  Ducklings,  Air.  Davies 
21  lbs. ;  Air.  F.  Hobbs  second,  lit^lbs. ;  Mr.  Boghurst 
third,  in.^lbs.  The  Rouen  Bucks  were  not  so  good  .as  we 
have  seen.  Alessrs.  I'owler  and  Rodbard,  Pearse  and 
Both.am,  were  successful.  Air.  J'nnchard  took  the  prizes 
for  Buenos  Ayrcan,  and  Air.  F.  Flobbs  both  prizes  for  other 
breeds. 

The  I(7t/7c  Geese  were  again  inferior  in  weight  to  the 
Grey.  Tbe  successful  of  the  fomer  weighing  .‘!141hs., 
2!)5ibs.  27^1bs.,  while  the  latter  tlS  Jlbs.,  dHJlbs.,  371bs.,  and 
.’itilbs. 

The  Twenty  Guinea  Cup  went  to  Air.  Davies.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  exhibited  Hi  pens,  lu  only  of  wliich  arrived  in  time 
for  competition.  AVith  these  he  took  7  first  prizes,  4  second, 
I  fourth,  1  high  commendation,  and  seven  sweepstakes, — 
Nineteen  prizes  with  fifteen  pens. 

Air.  Postans  took  Air.  F.  Hobbs’  prize.  The  exhibitors 
who  came  next  in  order  were  Alessrs.  Botham,  I'uuchard, 
and  the  Rev.  T.  L.  ]'’ellowes. 

We  copy  from  the  Bssex  and  Sujfolk  Gazelle  the 

following  summary  of  prizes  and  prize-takers. 

It  is  in  many  respects  curious,  as  being  one'of  the  first 
we  have  seen,  and  also  as  showing  the  wide  spread  of  the 
I’oultry  movement : — 

^  s.  d. 

Davies,  Hounslow,  20  prizes,  amounting  to. .  20  f)  0 

And  the  Colchester  Cup,  value .  21  0  0 

Botham,  Slough,  7  prizes  .  n  0  0 

Fellowes,  Beighton,  Norfolk,  13 .  11  0  0 

Hobbs,  Boxted,  Essex,  () .  3  0 

Postans,  Shelly,  Suffolk,  7 .  3  15  () 

And  a  Cup,  valued  at  .  5  5  0 

Fookes,  Blandford,  Dorset,  7  prizes .  .5  10  0 

Baker,  Chelsea,  2 .  2  0  0 

I’uncbard,  PI averhill,  Suffolk,  2 .  2  0  0 

Alison,  Aliddlesex,  3 .  2  5  0 

Fdwards,  Hants,  2  .  2  0  0 

Bridges,  Croydon,  2 .  1  7  (! 

AA'atts,  Hamiistead,  1  .  1  0  0 

Alilward,  Somerset,  1 .  0  10  0 

Fowler,  Aylesbury,  5  . 4  0  0 

Dawson,  Yoikshire,  2 .  2  0  0 

.Tosselyn,  Alonnt  Bures,  1  .  0  15  0 

Christy,  Broomfield,  1 .  0  10  0 

Boghurst,  Frating,  1  0  5  0 

Gilbert,  Colchester,  1  .  I  0  0 

Dell,  Earls  Colne,  2 .  2  0  0 

Esipiilant,  London,  2  .  0  15  0 

1  vail,  Hammersmith,  i  .  0  15  0 

Yell,  Chelmsford,  5 .  117  b 

Simjison,  Birmingham,  1  .  0  7  (i 

Grave,  Chelmsford,  1  .  0  7  0* 

Burniiigham,  London,  1 .  0  7  (1 

Dickens.  Stoke-by-N.aylaud,  •”) .  4  5  0 

Alusket,  Bury,  1  .  1  0  0 

Alatthew,  Stowmarket,  2 .  1  0  0 

Adkins,  AVarwick,  5 .  2  7  (i 

Rodbanl,  Bristol,  4 .  10  0 

Alonsey,  Norwich,  2 .  1  0  0 

AVoodward,  Stanway,  1 .  0  10  0 

King,  Stoke,  1  .  0  10  0 

P'rere,  Kelvedon,  1  . 1  0  0 

Alew,  Isle  of  AVight,  1 .  1  0  0 

Ellis,  Bury,  1  .  1  0  0 

Alexander,  Suffolk,  I  .  1  0  t) 

Rogers,  AY oodbridge,  1 .  0  10  0 
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riiilln'iclc,  Colchester,  I  . 1  6  0 

IMills,  Hants,  4 .  4  10  0 

Coleridge,  Eton,  1  .  1  0  0 

Lavendor,  Beds,  4  .  2  o  0 

Leno,  Herts,  8 .  2  10  0 

Ridley,  Sussex,  1 .  0  10  0 

Gui’don,  Norfolk,  1 .  1  0  0 

Bawtree,  Abberton,  1  .  0  10  0 

Faulkner,  Staftbrdshire,  1 .  0  b  0 

Loder,  Sussex,  1  . 1  10  0 

Frost,  Woodbridge,  1  .  0  10  0 

Lingwood,  Needham  Market,  1 . ; .  0  10  0 

Gotlicr,  Salisljury,  1  0  0  0 

Strange,  Bedfordshire,  1 .  1  0  0 

Fryer,  Cambridgeshire,  1  .  1  0  0 

Pearse,  Bedford,  3  .  1  10  0 


Total  amount . Tid'd  10  0 

Total  number  of  1‘rizes . 147 


All  the  accounts  were  paid  before  the  show  had  closed 
two  days ;  and  evcnj  bird  despatched  before  one  o'clock  on 
Monday. 

We  are  very  happy  to  ho  able  to  record  this. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  thank  the  chairman  and 
committee  for  their  constant  attention  and  desire  to  please. 
It  would  be  unfair  not  to  mention  iMessrs.  Fisher  Hobbs, 
Cooke  (Mayor  of  Colchester),  Saxty,  Griffin,  Mann,  Lieut. 
Hickins,  R.  N.,  and  Mr.  Boghurst.  As  w’e  do  not  know 
the  names  of  all  who  were  zealous  in  the  cause,  we  apologise 
for  any  omission. 

An  especial  notice  is  the  only  return  we  can  make  to  Mr. 
AVarwick,  who,  as  Secretary,  has  the  rare  talents  of  being 
everywhere,  and  doing  everything  without  being  in  a  hurry. 
All  who  had  to  do  with  the  show  are  under  obligation  to 
him,  and  we  are  right  glad  to  bear  our  testimony  to  the 
kindness  we  experienced  at  his  hands. 


BARTON  AND  NORTH  LINCOLNSHIRE 
POULTRY  SOCIETY. 

Tue  third  annual  show  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Corn  Exchange,  Barton,  on  Friday,  Dec.  21st  last.  Most  of 
the  classes  w'ere  well  lilled  with,  for  the  most  part,  good 
birds.  The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows : — 

Spanish. — Fowls. — First,  Mr.  1).  B.  Turner,  Hull.  Second,  Mr.  H. 
Taylor,  Newlaiid.  Chickens, — Second,  Mr.  H.  Taylor,  Newland. 

I'ORKING. — Fowls. — First,  P.  W.  B.arnard,  Flsq..  Bipliy.  Chickens. 
— First,  P.  W.  Barnard,  ICsq.,  Bigby.  Second,  Mr.  T.  Kirby,  Barnctby. 

Cochin-China  (Ruff  or  Cinnamon).— FoaVs. — First,.!,  lilcll.  Esq., 
Hcssle.  Second,  F.  Nicbolson,  Esq.,  Wootton.  Chickens, —  First,  F. 
Nicholson,  Esq.,  Wootton.  Second,  J.  Atell,  Esq.,  Hessle, 

Cochin-China  (Any  other  variety). — Fowls. — First,  Mr.  W.  Dawson, 
Hopton,  Mirtield.  Second,  Mr.  B.  L.  Wells,  Hull.  Chickens. — First, 
Mr.  I).  B.  Turner,  Hull.  Second,  Mr.  B.  h.  Wells,  Hull. 

Game. — First,  Mr.  Goosenian,  Grimsby.  Second,  Mr.  G.  Brice, 
Barton. 

Poland  (Black,  White-crcstcd). — First,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Boothby, 
Louth.  Second,  E.  R.  Barnard,  Esq.,  Bigby'. 

Poland  (Golden). — First,  Mrs.  S.  Doughty,  Faldingwortli. 

PoL.AND  (.Silver). — First,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Boothby,  Louth.  Second, 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  Boothby,  Lonth. 

Hamburgh  (Gold-pencilled).  —  First,  Mr.  W.  Leaning,  Barton. 
Second,  Miss  Burnett,  Barton. 

Hamburgh  (Silver-pencilled). — First,  P.  W.  Barnard,  Esq.  Second, 
C.  Smith,  Esq.,  Caistor. 

Huir^""^*^*^'*  (^oH-spanglcd).— First  and  Second,  Mr.  T.  Simpson, 

,  (Silver-spangled).— First,  P.  W.  Barnard,  Esq.  Second, 

Mrs.  Odling,  Baslingthorpe. 

(Gold-laced). — First,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Boothby.  Second, 

Miss  Burnett. 

Bantams  (Silver-laced).— First  and  Second,  Mr.  G.  W.  Boothby. 

Bantams  (Any  other  colour).-  First,  Mr.  G.  Brice.  Second,  Mr. 
Me  Lelan.  ’ 

Geese.— First,  Mr.  T.  Burton,  Barton. 

Ducks  (AylesburyO.-First,  P.  W.  Barnard,  Esq.  Second,  W.  S. 
Owston,  Bngg.  ‘  ’ 


Turkeys, — First,  Mr.  G,  Leeson,  Wrawby.  Second,  Mr.  A.  Moss, 
Barton. 

Any  other  variety  op  Poultry. — First,  Mr.  G.  W.  Boothby. 
(Black-crested  Black  Polish).  Second,  Mr.  W.  Dawson,  Hopton,  Mir¬ 
tield,  (Serai  Taook  or  Sultan’s  Fowls.) 


AYLESBURY  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  was  held  in  a  comfortable  tent  in  the  market  place, 
which  was  sufficiently  stout  to  exclude  air,  while  it  admitted 
tbegrand  desideratum  of  plenty  of  light.  In  the  evening  it  was 
profusely  illuminated  with  gas.  AVe  cannot  avoid  mention¬ 
ing  tliat  there  was  much  room  for  complaint  at  the  supine¬ 
ness  of  towiisiieople  and  agriculturists,  who  appear  to  take 
little  or  no  interest  in  these  shows.  AA'e  begin  to  hear,  that 
while  wheat  is  making  from  T2U  to  T21  per  load,  and  otlier 
things  dear  in  proportion,  the  latter  will  not  look  much  to 
cocks  and  hens  ;  when  the  turn  comes,  and  the  TOO  or  X'SO  per 
annum  to  he  made  by  Roultry  will  be  more  acceptable,  they 
will,  perhaps,  be  induced  to  pick  up  the  small  nugget  that 
now  lies  unheeded. 

AA'e  were  very  glad  to  see  tliat  the  exhibition,  onits  opening, 
was  thronged  by  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
that  the  sales  were  very  numerous ;  conlined  chiefly  to  the 
Dorkiiu/  classes. 

It  was  session  time,  and  it  was  a  curious  fact,  that  while 
the  show  was  opening,  there  was  a  man  on  trial  for  many 
hours  for  stealing  two  cocks.  AAhiting  incoij.,  and,  therefore, 
braving  the  terrors  of  wigs  and  silk  gowns,  we  will  venture 
to  say,  that  however  learned  they  might  he  in  the  law,  the 
counsel  had  neither  “  read  up,”  nor  been  “  crammed  ”  in 
Poultry  lore. 

This  show  is  fortunate  in  an  energetic  chairman,  a  small, 
but  working  committee,  and  two  good  honorary  secret fuies 
— every  credit  is  due  to  tliem  for  their  exertions,  and  the 
happy  and  friendly  way  in  which  they  carry  out  their  pur¬ 
pose,  which,  like  all  such  undertakings,  has  no  iirivate 
object. 

There  were  240  pens. 

As  the  old  proverb  makes  the  cobbler  say  “  There  is  no¬ 
thing  like  leather,”  so  the  good  people  of  Aylesbury  think 
there  is  nothing  like  Ducks,  and  they  begin  their  catalogue 
with  them. 

If  there  he  boasting  in  the  proceeding  it  was  not  empty, 
for  the  first  pen,  belonging  to  Mr.  AATston  justified  pre¬ 
cedence — the  three  birds  weighed  261bs.  The  presence, 
however,  of  Messrs.  Fowler  and  AA'eston  had  a  luohibitory 
effect.  Here,  at  the  head-quarters,  only  seven  pens  com¬ 
peted,  while  last  year  there  were  thirty-six  ;  and  at  other 
shows  we  have  seldom  less  than  twenty.  Tlie  Eunen  Ducks 
were  excellent.  Mr.  Fowler  first,  as  usual,  and  the  other 
varieties  had  good  specimens  of  every  breed.  There  WTre 
])lenty  of  good  Spanish,  hut  hardly  one  perfect  ])en.  The 
Dorkimj  was  the  class  of  th(3  show,  and  excellent  birds  were 
common,  AVo  cannot  give  the  names  of  all  prize  takers  in 
this  notice,  and  the  Prize  last  will  supply  them  ;  but  it 
would  be  unfair  not  to  notice  the  first,  belonging  to  the 
Rev.  F.  Thursby,  which  fully  sustained  his  high  reputation. 
The  Ruif  Cochins  were  weak  in  quality,  and  badly  matched. 
The  Drown  and  Rartridgc  made  amends  with  a  splendid 
class,  and  even  the  Rev.  AA’m.  Hodson  was  only  second. 
There  were  good  AA'hite  hii'ds,  and  good  Brnhnias ;  hut 
exhibitors  in  the  latter  class  must  recollect  all  the  combs 
in  a  pen  must  be  similar.  Inattention  to  this  lost  juize.s  to 
some  good  birds.  The  Game  were  an  excellent  colleetion. 

The  Gold  J’cncillcdw&ve  better  than  the  Silver;  hut  the 
Gold  Spangled,  were  most  excellent. 

The  Silver  Polands  were  the  best  of  the  class,  with  the 
exception  of  an  unusually  good  pen  of  AVhitc  ones,  d'he 
Black  Bantams  and  the  GoldLnccd  Sehrights  were  very 
good.  The  weights  of  the  jirize  Gec.sc  shall  s])cak  for 
them.  They  were  respectively  (i31bs.,  .’'idlbs.,  and  Tidlbs. 

There  was  a  ebauge  in  Tnrkcys,  inasmuch  as  the  Dlnck 
defeated  their  Grey  antagonists — two  2!ens  of  that  colour, 
weighing  53Ubs.  and  531bs.  The  .ludges  were  IWr.  Fox  and 
Sir.  Daily,  London. 

Ducks  (White  Aylesbury). — 1.  First,  Mr  .1.  Weston,  Oxford  Rond, 
Aylesbury.  6.  Second,  Mr  .1.  K.  Fowler,  I’rebeiiilal  Farm,  Aylesbury. 
2.  Third,  Mr  .!.  Weston,  Oxford  Road,  Aylesbury.  3.  Fourth,  Mr  J. 
Weston,  Oxford  Road,  Aylesbury.  (An  unusually  good  class. 1 
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Ducks  fRouen). — 13.  First,  Sfr  J.  K.  Fowlsr,  Prchendal  Farm,  Ayles¬ 
bury.  12.  Second,  Wr  J.  Weston,  Oxford  Road,  Aylesbury.  9.  Third, 
.1.  H.  Braikenvidge,  Esq.,  Chew  Magna,  near  Bristol.  11.  Fourth, 
Theed  W.  Pcarse,  Esq.,  Bromham  Road,  Bedford. 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety).  —  IS.  Fir.st,  Miss  Steel  Perkins,  .Sutton 
Coldfield,  near  Birmingham.  (Black  Buenos  Ayres.)  24.  Second,  Rev. 
.1.  Williams,  Tring  Park.  (Call  Ducks.)  20.  Third,  Mr.  .Tames  Rod- 
well,  Aylesbury.  (Coloured  .Aylesbury.)  Highly  Commended. —  l.A.  W. 
T.  Squire,  Esq.,  Barton  I’lace,  near  Wilden  Hall,  Suifolk.  (Buenos 
Ayres.)  lO.  Mr  W.  Burt,  Weston  Turville.  (White  Polands.)  22. 
.M  iss  Edith  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury.  (Black  Velvet.)  23. 
Rev.  .1.  Williams,  Tring  Park.  (F.abrador.) 

Spanish.  —  37c.  First,  F.  A.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  Colchester.  37a. 
Second,  R.  R.  Clayton,  Esq.,  Hedgerley  Park.  33.  Third,  Mr  William 
'J'aylor,  Walnut-tree  Hall,  Ampthill,  Beds.  28.  Fourth,  Mrs  B.  J. 
Ford,  Ide,  near  Exeter. 

Doekinc  (Coloured). — 48.  First,  Rev.  F.  Thursby,  Abington  Rectory, 
Northampton.  48.  Second,  Mr  W.  H.  Denison,  Hardwick  Cottage, 
Woburn,  Beds.  .AS.  Third,  F.  A.  Philbrick,  Esip,  Colchester.  38. 
Fourth,  W.  T.  Squire,  Flsq.,  Barton  Place,  near  Wildenhall,  Suffolk. 
Highly  Commended.— 41 .  W'.  G.  K.  Breavington,  Esq.,  Hounslow. 
4ri.  Mr  W.  H.  Denison,  Hardwick  Cotfage,  Woburn,  Beds.  (Avery 
good  class  of  birds.) 

Dorking  (White).— Go.  First,  W.  G.  K.  Breavington,  Esq.,  Houns¬ 
low.  62.  Second,  Mrs  Mills,  Bistern,  near  Ringvvood.  Cl.  Third,  Mr 
Burtt,  Weston  Turville. 

Cochin-China  (Cinnamon  or  Buff). — 66.  First,  Mr  T.  Hincks,  Pen 
Field,  Wolverhampton.  71  ■  Second,  W.  Dawson,  Esq.,  Upper  House, 
Hopton,  Mirefield,  near  Normanton.  (Silver  Cinnamon.)  7--  Third, 
Rev.  E.  Luce,  Amersham.  (Bulf. ) 

Cochin-China  (Browm  or  Partridge-feathered). — 79  and  80.  First 
and  Thiril,  Mrs  B.  J.  Ford,  Ide,  near  Exeter.  82  and  81.  Second  and 
Fourth,  Rev.  G.  F.  Hudson,  North  Petherton,  near  Bridgewater.  Com¬ 
mended. — 75.  Mr  A.  Fryer,  Chatteries,  Cambridgeshire.  85,  T.  Bridges, 
Esq.,  Bridge  Cottage,  Croj^don, 

CociiiN-CiiiNA  (White  or  Black). — 91.  First,  W.  Daw'son,  Esq., 
Upper  House,  Hopton,  Mirefield,  near  Normanton.  (White.)  86. 
Second,  F.  Edwards,  Esq.,  Bulstrode  Park.  (White.)  87.  Third,  W. 
G.  K,  Breavington,  Esq.,  Hounslow.  89.  Fourth,  Mr  J.  K.  Fowler, 
Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury.  (White.) 

Sii.ANGHAi  (Grey  Brahma  Pootra).— 97.  First,  Rev,  .1.  Thursby, 
Abingdon  Rectory,  Northampton.  95.  Second,  W.  G.  K.  Breavington, 
Esq.,  Hounslow.  94.  Third,  F.  Edwards,  Esq.,  Bulstrode  Park.  98. 
Fourth,  Lady  Frankland  Russell,  Chequer’s  Court. 

Game  Fowi,  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds). — 105.  First,  Theed 
W.  Pearse,  Esi).,  Bromham  Road,  Bedford.  102.  Second,  James 
Monsey,  Esq.,  Thorn  Lane,  Norwich.  112.  Third,  Mr  R.  Sheen,  Buck¬ 
ingham  Road,  Aylesbury.  Highly  Commended. — 109.  Mr  R.  Stuchbury, 
Baynard’s  Green,  near  Bicester. 

Game  Fowl  (Any  other  colour). — 120.  First,  Theed  W.  Pearse, 
Esq.,  Bromham  Road,  Bedford.  (Duckwing,)  II9.  Second,  Mr  W. 
Baker,  Stoke  Mandeville.  (Blue.)  128.  Third,  Mr  E.  H,  Strange, 
Ampthill,  Beds.  (Staffordshire  Pile.)  Highly  Commended. — 116.  Mr 
J.  Smith.  Oving.  (Black.)  Commended. — 123.  Mr  H.  Wheeler,  Ayles¬ 
bury.  (Black.) 

Golden-pencilled  Hamburgh.  —  I29.  First,  R.  Oxley,  Esq., 
Windsor.  13t.  Second,  Mr  W.  Taylor,  Walnut-tree  Hall,  Ampthill, 
Beds.  137c.  Third,  Mr  Allen,  Ampthill,  Beds. 

Golden-spangled  Hamburgh.  —  138.  First,  F.  Edwards,  Esq., 
Bulstrode  Park.  141  and  142.  Second  and  Third,  H.  Thompson,  Esq., 
Market-street,  W'indsor.  (This  class  very  good.) 

Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh, — 151.  First,  F.  A.  Lavender,  Esq., 
Biddenham,  near  Bedford.  155.  Second,  Mr  W.  Taylor,  Walnut-tree 
Hall,  Ampthill.  147.  Third,  Mr  W.  H.  Denison,  Hardwick  Cottage, 
Woburn,  Beds, 

Silver-spangled  Hamburgh.  —  173.  First,  Rev.  J.  Williams, 
Tring  Park,  Herts.  172.  Second,  Mr  R.  Jones,  Diuton.  174.  Third, 
R.  R.  Clayton,  Esq.,  Hedgerley  Park. 

Poland  (Black,  with  White  Crests). — 178.  First,  F.  Edwards,  Esq,, 
Bulstrode  Park.  179.  Second,  Mrs  Mills,  Bistern,  Ringwood. 

Poland  (Any  other  colour). — 186.  First,  W.  G.  K.  Breavington, 
Esq.,  Hounslow.  (Silver.)  163  and  184.  Second  and  Third,  F.  Edwards, 
Esq.,  Bulstrode. Park.  (Silver.)  Commended. — 190.  Mr  E.  H.  Strange, 
Ampthill,  Beds.  (Golden-spangled.)  I9IA.  R,  R.  Clayton,  Esq., 
Hedgerley  Park.  (Golden.) 

Any  other  breed  of  Fowl. — 192.  First,  C.  E.  Coleridge,  Esq., 
Eton.  (Black  Hamburgh  or  Black  Pheasants.)  I95.  Second,  W. 
Dawson,  Esq.,  Upper  House,  Hopton,  Mirefield,  near  Normanton, 
(Serai  Took  or  Sultan  Fowl.)  194.  Third,  Mrs  Mills,  Bistern,  Ring- 
wood.  (Andalusian.) 

Bantams  (Gold-laced). — 198.  First,  Mr  T.  Hincks,  Pen  Field, 
Wolverhampton.  199-  Second,  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson,  Nortli  Petherton, 
near  Bridgewater.  197.  Third,  Mr  J.  Monsey,  Tliorn  Lane,  Norwich. 

Bantams  (Silver-laced).  —  20(1.  First,  Mr  James  Mousey,  Thorn 
Lane,  Norwich. 

Bantams  (Any  colour).  —  204.  First,  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson,  North 
Petlierton,  Bridgewater.  (Black.)  201.  Second,  Mr  FI.  W.  Baker, 
Great  Gaddesden,  near  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts.  (Black.)  203. 
Third,  F.  A.  Lavender,  Esq.,  Biddenden,  near  Bedford.  (Speckled.) 

Geese.— 210.  First,  F.  Edwards,  Esq.,  Bulstrode  Park.  212.  Second, 
Mr  B.  Todd,  Sedrup,  Hartwell.  214.  Third,  Mr  J.  K.  Fowler,  Pre- 
hendal  Farm,  Aylesbury.  (Grey.)  Highly  Commended.— 211.  Lady 
Frankland  Russell,  Chequer’s  Court,  Ellesborough.  (Chinese.) 


Turkeys. — 2l6.  First,  Bfr  W  Reading,  Great  Kimble.  224.  Second 
C.  Fldwards,  Esq.,  Brockley  Court,  near  Bristol.  215.  Third,  Mr  W  | 
Reading,  Great  Kimble.  Highly  Commended.  —  218.  Fb  Edwards’  | 
Esq.,  Bulstrode  Park.  Commended. — 217.  H.  Hanmer,  Flsq.,  Stock-  | 
grove,  Fenny  Stratford.  (Copper-coloured  Norfolk.)  219.  Mr  B.  Todd,  i 
Sedrup,  Hartwell. 

Extra  Stock. — Highly  Commended. — 231.  Mr  B.  Todd.  (Ayles¬ 
bury  Top-knot  Ducks.)  Coiunieiuled. — 229.  Hon.  C.  C,  Cavemlish, 
Latimer’s.  (Speckled  Dorkings.) 


DUBLIN  SOCIETY’S  POULTBY  SHOW. 

This  took  place  at  Dublin  in  the  tliivd  week  of  December. 
The  award.s  were  as  follows  ; — 

Spanish. — First,  William  Ledwich,  Bushfield,  Philipsburgh  Avenue.  | 
Second,  J.  Hamilton  Reid,  Holniston  House,  Kingstown.  V/iickens. — 
First,  Richard  W.  H.  Nash,  0,  Drumcondra  Terrace.  Second,  William 
R.  Selwood,  Pearemount,  Rathgar. 

White  Spanish. — Prize,  Richard  P.  Williams,  38,  Dame-street, 

Dorkings  (Coloured). — First,  Joseph  F.  Darley,  14,  Upper  Leeson- 
strcct.  Second,  Richard  P.  Williams,  38,  Dame-street.  Commended. 

— Wm.  C.  Domville,  Thornhill,  Bray.  CViie/ieax. —  First,  Miss  Watkins, 
Elm  Park,  Merrion.  Second,  Richard  P.  Williams,  38,  Dame-street,  1 
Dublin.  Commended. — Richard  P.  Williams,  1 

SiiANGiiAE  OR  Cochin-China  (Light  colour,  Buff,  Cinnamon,  Gray,  j 
or  White). — First,  James  F'orrest,  jun.,  Seafield  Avenue,  Munkstown. 
Second,  M'illiam  Ledwich,  Rushheld.  Chickens,  light  colour. —  First, 
Daniel  Kinahan,  Roebuck  Park,  Dundrum.  Second,  James  F’orrest, 
jun.,  Seadeld  Avenue,  Monkstown.  Commended, — Daniel  Kinahan,  1 
Roebuck  Park. 

SiiANUGAK  OR  CocHiN-CiiiNA  (Dark  colours).  —  First,  George 
Kinahan,  Glenvillc,  Monkstown.  Second,  James  R.  Dombrain,  36, 
Leesou-street. 

Malay. — First,  Mr.s.  Delany.  Bl.anchards  Town,  Cahinteely.  No 
second  awarded.  Chickens.  — First,  Mrs.  Delaney,  Blanchard.stown, 
Cahinteely.  No  second  awarded. 

Dutch  Pencilled  Fowl. — “  Bolton  Gray.” — First,  Daniel  Kinahan, 
Roebuck  Park,  Dundrum.  Second,  J.  Hamilton  Reid,  Holmstown 
House,  Kingstown.  Chickens.  —  First,  George  Kinahan,  Glenville, 
Monkstown.  Second,  Sir  Edward  M'Doimell,  Merrion  Square,  Dublin. 

Game  Fowl  (Black-lircastcd  and  other  Reds).  —  First,  Matthew 
Halpin,  Richmond,  F’airview.  Second,  Glascott  Sym.es,  Bonnybrooke, 
Artane.  Chickens.  —  First,  Matthew  Halpin,  Richmond,  F’airview. 
Second,  same  exhibitor. 

Game  Fowl  (Duckwings  and  other  Grays,  White  and  Piles). — First, 
Charles  Watkin  Williams,  Richmond,  Drumcondra.  Second,  Charles 
Watkin  Williams.  Chickens, — First,  Charles  Watkin  Williams,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Drumcondra. 

Sebright  Bantams  (Golden). — First,  James  R.  Dombrain,  36, 
Leeson-street,  Dublin, 

Sebright  Bantaxis  (Silver).  —  First,  James  R.  Dombrain,  36, 
Leeson-street,  Dublin. 

White-crested  Black  Fowl. — Prize,  Richard  P.  Williams,  38, 
Dame-street.  Chickens, — Prize,  Richard  P.  Williams,  38,  Dame-street. 

Spangled  Hamburgh  (Golden).— Prize,  Richard  P.  Williams,  38, 
Dame-strect.  Chickens. — Prize,  Richard  P.  Williams,  38,  Dame-street. 

Spangled  Hamburgh  (Silver), — First,  Richard  P.  Williams,  38, 
Dame-street,  Dublin.  Second,  Richard  P.  Williams.  Chickens. — F’irst, 
Richard  P.  Williams,  38,  Dame-street.  Second,  Richard  P.  Williams. 

Turkeys  (.4merican). — First,  Colonel  Hill,  Oatlands,  Castleknock. 
Second,  Wni.  C.  Domville,  Thorn  Hill,  Rray.  I’oiiffs.— Prize,  Colonel 
Hill,  Oatlands,  Castleknock. 

Turkeys  (Norfolk). — First,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adderly  Stopford, 
Clongill  Rectory,  Navan.  Second,  Rev.  Thom.as  Adderly  Stopford. 

Geese  (Improved  Breed). —  First,  Mrs.  Warhurton,  Kill,  County 
Kildare.  Second,  Mrs.  Arthur  Cane,  Collinstone,  Clondalkin.  Goslings. 

— F’irst,  Wm.  C.  Domville,  Thorn  Hill,  Bray.  Second,  Rev.  Thomas 
Adderly  Stopford,  Clongill  Rectory,  Navan. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury). — First,  George  Perrin,  Leslie  Cottage,  Dalkey. 
Commended. — M.ajor  G.  A.  F.  Quentin,  Oldcourt,  Waterford.  Duck¬ 
lings. — First,  Mrs.  Warhurton,  Kill,  County  Kildare.  Second,  Richard 
P.  Williams,  38,  Dame-street,  Dublin. 

.  Ducks  (Ro.an). — Prize,  Richard  P.  William,  38,  Dame-street.  Duck¬ 
lings.— V'vc&t,  John  North,  Guildford  Terrace,  Corrig  Avenue,  Kings¬ 
town. 

The  Silver  Cup  ofl’ered  by  the  Amateur  Poultry  Society,  for  the  best  of 
all  the  Prize  Lots,  was  awarded  to  Richard  P.  Williams,  Esq.,  for  Lot 
126,  White-crested  Black  F’owl,  which  were  perfect  specimens  of  their 
variety. 

Pigeons.— Fu«fa/7s,  Prize,  Mr.  Jones,  12,  Amiens-street,  Dublin,  i 
Cun-i’ers.— Prize,  Mr.  H.  Woods,  19,  Upper  Dominick-street,  Dublin,  | 
for  a  pair  of  dun  birds.  Turbits. — Prize,  Mr.  Richard  W.  H.  Nash,  6.  t 
Drumcondra  Terrace,  for  a  pair  of  yellow  birds.  Prize,  Mr.  Jones  12, 
Amiens-street,  Dublin.  Jacobins. — Prize,  Mr.  R.  J.  Harvey,  St.  Patrick’s 
Place,  Cork.  Barbes. — Prize,  Mr.  Richard  W.  H.  Nash,  6,  Drumcondra 
Terrace. 

Rabbits  (Lob-cared).— Prize,  Richard  W.  H.  Nash,  Drumcondra 
Terrace. 
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'  The  Judges  on  Poultry  nere — W.  H.  Clarice,  Escj.,  Larch  Hall,  Rath- 
i  farnham  ;  J.  M.  Dolier,  Esq.,  Collegnes,  Booterstown ;  Thomas  Uuther- 
'  ford.  Esq.,  Mooretown  House,  Ardee. 

,  The  Judges  on  Pigeons  were— Arthur  E.  Gayer,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Upper 
Mount-street;  F.  Smith,  Esq.,  Leicester-road,  Rathmines ;  J.  E.  Harley, 
I  Esq.,  14,  Upper  Leesoa-street. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
BIRMINGHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Birminuha:.!,  flint  Leviathan  of  onr  numerons  Poultry 
Shows,  has  just  closed,  and,  as  a  whole,  the  exhihition  of 
I  18.55  has  inttnitely  sui'itassed  tlie  anticipations  of  the  most 
I  sanguine,  and  “  congratulations  are  the  universal  order  of 
j  the  day.” 

I  After  such  a  statement,  many  will  rest  assured  that  alter¬ 
ations  are  unnecessary,  and  that,  if  attempted,  a  doubtful 
'  issue  would  be  the  infallible  lesult.  Still,  reflection  natu- 
I  rally  suggests  to  us,  “  let  us  look  for  any  weak  points  exjie- 
I  rience  di'velopes,  and, if  jiossilile, counteract  their  intluences.” 
j  Urged  by  this  impulse,  the  following  suggestions  are  mooted 
j  for  the  consideration  of  the  Birmingham  council  fur  the 
1  poultry  department,  in  the  hope,  at  least,  of  calling  the  at- 
i  tention  of  the  gentlemen  who  cotnpose  that  body,  to  their 
j  importance,  and  the  necessity  of  regulations  which  admit 
;  neither  of  donhlc  significations,  nor  such  as  arc  readily  and 
openly  evaded. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  regulations  which  enforces — “  the 
ages  of  the  chickens  must  be  uecamtehj  stated.”  It  is  (piiie 
notorious  to  every  one  at  all  intimately  acquainted  witli 
poultry  lore,  more  especially  “  breeders,”  that  thh  rule  is 
far  more  frequently  disregarded  than  obeyed.  Let  any  really, 
praeticaL  person  take  in  his  hand  the  printed  catalogue,  of 
almost  any  poultry  meeting,  visit  each  pen  consecutively, 
form  his  own  conclusions  before  reference  to  the  particulars 
enunciated  in  its  images,  ami,  from  after  comparison,  we  feel 
assured  he  will  not  disown  any  previously  expressed  conclu¬ 
sion,  or  feel  otherwise  than  astounded  at  the  variety  of  erro¬ 
neous  statements  that  i)revail. 

There  are  maiiy,  no  doubt,  to  whom  a  false  statement  of 
the  ages  of  chickens  would  be  abhorrent,  and  who  puncti¬ 
liously  obey  the  directions  of  the  society ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  deplorable  to  observe  the  many  shades  of  decep¬ 
tion  wilfully  practised  by  the  less  scrupulous.  Some  deduct 
only  a  few  weeks  from  the  aclnal  ages  of  their  chickens ; 
others,  still  more  lax,  subtract,  ]»erchance,  a  couple  or  ewm 
three  months  ;  whilst  the  most  daring  exhibitors  will  some¬ 
times  unblushingly  assert,  “  hatched  in  Aiajurl,'’  well  knowing 
the  self  imposed  care  they  bestowed  upon  those  youngsters 
during  the  bleak  and  searching  trials  of  the  preceding 
March!  The  writer  of  these  remarks  can  vividly  call  to 
mind  some  half-dozen  instances  of  even  tlie  laal  occurrence, 
which,  when  discovered  and  exposed,  produced  either  an  un¬ 
willing  avowal  of  their  culpability,  “because  so  many  did 
the  same;”  an  admission  “that  not  having  reared  the 
chickens,  the  date  was  affixed  at  hazard,”  or  a  downright 
stubborn  adhesion  to  their  previous  wilful  misstatement; 
even  though  after  inquiries  instituted  expressly  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  provetl,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  to  all  the  com¬ 
mittee,  that  the  error  had  not  crept  in  accidentally.  Surely, 
it  will  never  he  contended  that  a  irreniium  held  out  to 
j  deceptiveness  is  either  a  prudent  course,  or  one  at  all  calcu- 
!  lated  to  support  the  permunencij  of  our  poultry  exhibitions. 

I  These  false  statements  have  equally  the  effect  of  breaking 
I  down  the  spirits  of  the  well-disposed  amateur  at  the  com- 
I  mencement  of  his  career,  as  they  also  undoubtedly  produce 
feelings  of  distrust  and  contempt  in  those  long-practised  in 
breeding  poultry.  Weri;  the  rule  sinrjrl.y  confined  “/a 
j  chiefeens  of  the  present  year,"  leaving  the  judges  to  deteimine 
1  their  excellence  jtroportionubly  to  their  apparent  age,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  hoj)ed  for  from  misrepresentation  would  be  alto¬ 
gether  expunged,  consequently,  practices  so  really  reprehen¬ 
sible  would  cease  to  be  adopted, 
i  Of  cottager’s’  poultry  i  need  say  but  very  little.  It  is  every- 
I  where  admitted,  that  most  of  such  prizes  are  eventually 
secured  Iry  the  fowls  of  well-known  exhibitors,  mei’ely  lent 
1  for  this  especial  purpose.  It  is,  indeed,  much  to  be  deplored 
j  that  the  kind  efforts  of  poultry  comnnttees  should  be  thus 
defeated :  or  that  the  really  necessitous  cottager  should 
find  his  long-cherished  hopes  laid  prostrate  by  the  com¬ 
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billed  acts  of  parties  not  iinfrequently  bearing  the  intimate 
position  of  employer  and  employed.  Yet  so  it  is  ;  and  oft-  i 
times  the  self-same  successful  birds  resume  their  original  | 
jiosition  in  some  other  exhibition,  even  in  the  space  of  a 
few  weeks  only  ;  are  again  the  favoured  orres  on  the  prize  j 
list,  but  have  suddenly  affixed  to  them  the  rrames  of  parties,  j 
who,  if  taxed  with  the  imposture,  strive  to  jirstify  its  com-  ; 
mission,  by  explaining  “  they  were  lent  to  our  man,  to  do  j 
him  a  good  tui’ii.”  That  such  unforeseen  ill-usage  should 
raise  feelings  of  resentment  in  the  poor  man  who  honestly 
did  exhibit  his  “own  fowls”  (and  was  thus  defeated),  is 
but  the  natural  impulse  commoir  to  all  human  nature ; 
more  particularly  irrepressible  by  those  individuals  in  ■ 
society  whose  early  years  passed  by,  most  probably,  devoirl 
of  that  moral  and  religious  culture  which,  at  the  present 
moment,  is  happily  within  the  reach  of  most  parties,  how¬ 
ever  straightened  their  position. 

The  antidote  I  propose  is,  to  either  withhold  the  cottagers’ 
premiums  altogether,  or-  eitl'orce,  riyidly,  a  rule  confrrting 
conrpetition  to  the  porrltry  “  actually  their  own  properly,” 
withoirt  colhrsion  with  any  one. 

'The  clause  of  “two  months  prior  ownership,”  by  amateurs 
exhibiting,  is  “  only  a  form,”  says  some.  If  so  considered 
by  a  nirnierons  class  of  contributors,  why  not  only  sim])ly 
enjoin,  “  the  poultry  competing  must  be  the  bona  fide  jiro- 
perty  of  the  exhibitor'.’”  It  would  prevent  the  great  amount 
of  en’oneous  statements  now  constantly  adopted  by  the  in- 
difllerent  on  such  mailers. 

On  the  restriction  of  “  competition  for  prizes  being  con¬ 
fined  strictly  to  aniatenrs,"  I  will  say  no  more  than  that  it  is 
constantly  broken  ;  and  the  diihculty  of  assigning  the  real 
line  of  demarcation  between  a  dealer  and  an  amateur  is  so  | 
universally  acknowledged,  that  perchance,  even  an  attemjjt 
at  arrangement,  in  this  particular  instance,  would  not  event¬ 
ually  be  productive  of  improvement ;  wdiilst  the  less  dariny 
may  possibly  feel  some  little  restiaint  at  traugressing  this 
regulation  among  those  dealers  wdio  hesitate  not  to  openly 
avow  their  daily  avocation. 

Of  the  rule  limiting  exhibitors  to  the  entry  oi  four  pens 
only,  little  need  be  here  said.  The  listof  subscribers  will  best 
tell  its  own  tale  ;  the  principal  of  a  family,  his  wife,  a  whole 
batch  of  little  ones  of  the  same  name  (or  if  these  latter 
are  wanting),  sisters,  nephews,  nieces,  any  relations,  are 
“  temporarily  called  in  ”  to  assume  the  proprietorship  for  the 
time  being ;  combined  with  the  additional  infraction  of 
“  signing  a  certiticate,”  that  the  fowls  have  for  two  }nonths 
prior  to  exhibition  been  their  own  individual  propci  ty.  No 
doubt  the  originators  of  this  regulation  adopted  it  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  “  wholesale  sweep  ”  of  the  prize  list  by  one  single 
exhibitor ;  or,  as  inferreil  by  the  restriction  of  admitting 
hut  two  pens  in  the  same  class,  to  prevent  the  same  result 
in  regard  to  any  particular  variety.  But  the  scrutiny  pro¬ 
posed  will  fidly  prove  the  oiien  evasion  practised  and  allowed.  | 
The  suggestion  then  naturally  i)i’esents  itself  to  the  mind,  that 
even  open  defiance  of  all  rules  is  thus  tolerated,  if  attended 
with  a  proportionate  increase  of  subscription.  Certainly  it 
would  not  limit,  or  increase,  the  amount  of  entries  (nume¬ 
rically  considered),  if,  after  a  first  subscription,  an  exhibitor 
of  four  pens  for  one  sovereign  were  permitted  farther  en 
tries  for  sums  ju’eviously  deteiniined.  It  might  possibly 
prevent  the  fre([uent  admission  of  numbers  of  pens  of  the 
same  variety  of  lamltry  liom  one  yard,  in  a  single  class; 
and  certainly  would  obviate  tbe  conchtsion  now  proverbial, 
“that  a  broken  law,  if  well  gilded,  still  remains  entire.”  | 
The  number  of  yratnitons  admission  cards  allotted  to  each 
subscriber,  by  present  arrangement,  w'ould,  consequently,  be 
lessened  very  materially  by  the  rule  lu’opo.sed,  and  the  coli'ers 
of  the  society  benelited  in  exact  proportion. 

'The  above  cui’sory  remarks  liave  been  indited  by  one  who 
has  had  most  extended  experience  in  witnessing  the  “  work¬ 
ing-out  ”  of  a  great  variety  of  regulations  connected  with 
poultry  exhibitions,  and  who  has  ever  felt  desirous  to  pro-  | 
mote  their  permanency  and  success.  'That  it  is  a  subject  of  j 
vital  importance  to  all  our  minor  meetings  for  the  “  Bir¬ 
mingham  rules”  to  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  will  not 
be  open  to  dispute  (as  these  regulations  are  followed  wholly  ; 
or  in  part  by  most  of  them),  nor  will  it  be  denied  the  wel-  j 
fare  of  even  “  the  Triton  of  our  poultry  exhibitions,”  may  be  | 
enhanced  by  a  due  revision  of  each  and  all  of  them,  as  ex-  | 
peiience  may  necessitate,  or  unforseen  difficulties  may  occur. 
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It  is  with  these  feelings  (done  the  above  suggestions  are 
proposed  so  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the.  late 
successful  show,  in  the  hoiie  that  some,  at  least,  may  be  re¬ 
viewed  impartially,  and,  if  considered  advisable,  introduced 
into  the  list  for  1850,  which  will  now  speedily  be  issued  to 
the  public. — *  * 


COCHIN-CHINA  FOWLS  BECOMING  SILKY. 

As  the  eccentricities  of  I’oultry  should  find  space  in  the 
Chronicle  devoted  to  tlie  subject,  I  will  mention  a  curious 
fact  connected  with  some  Cochin-China  fowls. 

I  had  ten,  nine  pullets  and  a  cock,  in  a  good,  roomy  pen. 
The  cock  suddenly  became  silky,  not  a  feather  remaining. 
I  removed  him,  and  substituted  a  valuable  young  bird;  he 
sickened  and  died  in  a  fortnight.  I  purchased  a  third,  and 
he  became  silky.  All  three  were  of  different  strains,  and  in 
all  respects  perfect  when  they  were  put  in.  The  hens  have 
never  ailed  anything,  nor  has  any  other  bird  that  has  inha¬ 
bited  the  same  pen. — Pilos. 


DISAPPEABANCE  OF  BED-LEGGEH 
PARTIHDGES. 

As  Game  is  akin  to  Poultry,  will  you  allow  me  to  put  a 
ipiery  in  your  Cr[RONicLE,  which  may,  perhaps,  find  an  answer 
from  some  of  your  numerous  readers  ? 

It  is  a  proved  fact,  that  a  large  number  of  Iled-legged 
I’artridges  may  be  reared,  and  kept  perfectly  tame  till  tliey 
are  shot  at.  They  then  disappear,  and  are  never  seen  again, 
or  even  heard  of.  I  have  known  this  to  happen  in  Wales, 
Hampshire,  and  Gloucestei'shire.  Ho  they  return  to  Suf¬ 
folk  ?  Although  landed  proprietors  do  their  best  to  exter¬ 
minate  them  in  that  county  they  cannot  do  so. — S.  M. 


PAliTEI DGE-COLOUllED  SHAN G  H A ES. 

As  one  of  the  oldest  amateui*s  who  have  bred  the  T’ar- 
tridge  or  Grouse  variety  of  Cochin-China  fowls,  I  tliank  you 
for  the  favourable  support  which  you  have  given  to  that 
breed,  and  trust  that  you  will  not  think  the  fact  unworthy  of 
notice,  if  I  remind  you,  that  with  reference  to  your  remarks 
on  the  Cirencester  Poultry  Show,  “  that  it  was  a  novell;/  for 
the  Partridge  to  distance  the  other  coloured  Cochin,”  tliat 
the  same  success  was  achieved  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  at  Anerley 
and  Taunton,  in  both  instances  carrying  aAvay  the  cups  as 
the  best  specimen  of  Cochin  in  the  shows. 

I  also  had  the  satisfaction  of  taking  the  first  p)rize  with  a 
pen  of  Partridge,  at  Bedford,  in  the  mixed  class  of  Cochins  ; 
and  to  sliow  that  the  Partridge  are  considered  worthy  of 
distinction,  I  have,  since  the  date  of  your  article,  taken  the 
first  prize  at  Birmingham,  with  a  Partridge  Cochin,  in  the 
single  cock  class  of  all  colours. — Tiio.uas  BuinaES,  Crui/don, 


NOTICE  TO  EXHIBITORS. 

“  On  receipt  of  twelve  postage  stamps  from  any  Exhibitor 
or  Subscriber,  the  Secretary  will  send  a  copy  of  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  Catalogue  and  Award  of  Prizes,  post  free,  by  Thnrs- 
(lay  }d<jht's  post. 

“  Essex  Poultry  Association, 

“  It),  High-street,  Colchester. 

“  December  20th,  1855.” 

The  above  paper,  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Col- 
chester  Poultry  Show,  might  afford  a  hint  to  the  Committees 
of  other  similar  shows. 

IMany  exhibitors  are  unable  to  attend  personally  at  such 
shows,  and,  although  they  may,  through  the  medium  of  your 
paper,  learn  to  wlioni  ])rizes  have  been  awarded,  yet,  if 
themselves  successful,  they  are  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
names  of  those  exhibitors  wdiose  fowls  have  been  less  tri¬ 
umphant  than  their  own. — E.  V.  H.,  llastiiKjs. 


TREATAIENT  OF  SPIANGHAE  FOWbLS. 


In  reply  to  a  Morayshire  inquirer.  Morayshire  is  not 
worse  than  any  other  xhire  for  Cochins.  If  it  be  a  cold. 


damp,  and  variable  climate,  “  what  of  that?”  Tlie  opposite 
;  one,  Devonshire,  is  just  as  uncongenial.  The  atmosphere  is 
;  truB'  mild,  but  counterbalanced  by  its  cold,  tenacious  clay 
1  soil,  producing,  necessarily,  more  drawbacks  to  the  healthy 
‘  condition  of  birds  than  snow,  rain,  or  frost,  in  a  permeable 
and  gravelly  soil.  With  regard  to  the  general  treatment  of 
Cochins,  they  are  the  most  manageable  birds  imaginable, 
requiring  little  care  and  attention. 

Aour  Morayshire  correspondent  asks  for  a  substitute  for 
'  trowsers  to  keep  his  Cochins  legs  and  toes  warm.  On  re- 
I  lerriug  to  a  number  of  Punch,  I  see  the  very  thing  admirably 
burlesqued  ;  little  did  I  think  that  the  question  of  trowsers 
!  for  Cochins  w'ould  really  have  been  recommended.  “  Never 
i  n\ind,  ’tis  Christmas  time,”  all  my  family  have  had  their 
i  laugh,  and  I’ll  tell  your  enquiring  friend  what  to  do  as  a 
’  remedy  for  the  infirmities  of  his  poor  birds. 

I  Iniprirnia.  Do  not  be  so  anxious  to  give  your  Cochins  a 
1  large  range,  they  are  a  listless,  inactive  folk,  and,  provided 
I  they  have  a  moderate  space,  green  food,  sand,  and  a  place 
I  set  apart  for  some  clean,  loose  straw,  with  some  barley 
;  thrown  daily  amongst  it,  as  an  amusement,  they  will  be 
I  perfectly  contented,  and  if  kept  dry  there  will  be  no  frost- 
j  bitten  toes.  A  stiff  cross-bar  perch  in  tire  centre  of  the 
:  house  is  indispensible,  and  a  preventive,  as  the  birds  dry 
and  preen  themselves  on  it. 

I  do  not  think  Cochins  are  a  bit  the  better  for  a  very  large 
range,  especially  in  winter.  Nor  have  I  seen  any  good 
result  from  cramming.  Most  injurious  effects  result  from 
a  too  long  use  of  soft  food,  the  crop  gets  preternaturally 
distended,  and,  from  the  gizzard  having  its  mill  unemployed, 
an  inactive  state  of  the  digestive  organs  accrues,  producing 
hepatic,  or  liver  diseases,  accompanied  by  a  sub-acute  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  membrane  lining  of  the  croji,  producing 
loss  of  appetite,  listlessness,  and  death. 

As  to  the  laying  properties  of  the  Cochins,  they  certainly 
are  variable  in  that  respect.  The  breeding  in  and  in  of  the 
Butt's  has  made  them  less  productive  than  tlie  I’artridge- 
,  coloured  kind,  which  I  apprehend  is  the  primitive  one,  as 
I  the  Butts  have  a  tendency  to  return  to  it.  But  stop !  I 
find  I  must  not  get  out  of  my  deptli  respecting  the  diseases 
and  races  of  poultry  with  your  able  coadjutor,  so  I  again 
sign  myself — W.  H. 


LONDON  AIARKETS. — January  7xir. 
COVENT  GAEDEN. 

A  marked  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  supply  these  last  few 
days,  and  the  prices  somewhat  lower  for  Broeuli  and  Cuuliflou  er.  It  is 
I  surprising  to  sec  how  soon  vegetation  has  thrown  off  the  efifects  of  the 
!  frost.  Scarcely  any  traces  of  it  remain  in  what  comes  to  market,  and 
!  should  the  open  weather  continue,  w'e  shall  soon  have  quite  sufficient 
!  for  the  demand.  Among  fruits  we  have  to  notice  an  unusual  quantity  of 
'  good  Bines,  chiefly  of  the  Montserrat  variety,  the  best  of  which  can  he 
I  had  for  fis.  per  lb.  The  supply  of  Grapes  is  still  good.  Bears  consist 
I  of  Nelis  d' [liver,  Chaumontelie,  Gtuut  Mureeau.  and  two  or  three  varie- 


I  ties  of  baking  Pears. 

FRUIT. 
I  Apples,  kitchen,  per 


i  bushel .  3s.  to  6s 

I  ,,  dessert  ....  6s.  ,,  lUs. 

Pears  .  8s.  ,,  ICs. 

j  Peaches,  per  doz .  5s.  ,,  8s. 

I  Nectarines,  per  doz.. .  - 

!  Plums,  per  sieve  ....  4s.  ,,  8s. 

’  Pine-apples,  peril). . .  4s.  ,,  6s. 

Grapes,  per  lb .  Is.  ,,  6s. 

Foreign  Melons,  each  2s.  ,,  4s. 
Figs . . .  . 


Gooseberries,  per  qt.  - 

Currants .  — — - 

I  Raspberries  .  . . 

I  Strawberries, perpottle  - 

I  Oranges,  per  too  ... .  4s.  ,,  10s. 


I  Lemons  .  6s.  ,,  12s. 

'  Almonds,  per  lb .  2s.  ,,  • — 

Nuts,  Filberts,  per 

100  lbs .  508.  ,,  60s. 

j  ,,  Cobs,  ditto  ..  603.  ,,  70s. 
I  ,,  Barcelona, per 

bushel .  20s.  ,,  22s. 

Nuts,  Brazil,  per 

'  bushel .  123.  ,,  14s. 

;  Walnuts,  per  1000  ..  Ds.  ,,  12s. 
'  Chestnuts  per  bushel  12s.  ,,  20s. 


VEGETABLE.S. 

I  Cabbages,  per  doz.  Is.  to  Is.  .6d 
,,  Red,  per  doz.  23.  ,,  is. 


Cauliffowers,  per  doz 

4s. 

,,  6s. 

Brocoli  per  bdle  .. . . 

.  Is. 

,.  2s. 

Savoys . 

9d  „ 

Is.  6d 

Greens,  per  dozen 

bunches . 

33. 

„  6s. 

Spinach,  persieve. . . . 

— 

,,  4s. 

_ 

French  Beans,  per 

half  sieve  . 

Scarlet  Runners  . . . . 

Peas,  per  bushel  .... 

Carrots,  per  bunch  . . 

4d. 

,,  6d. 

Parsnips,  per  doz . 

bd. 

,,  9d. 

Beet,  per  doz . 

Is.  „ 

Is.  6d. 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.  . . 

3s. 

,,  6s. 

Turnips,  per  bunch . 

„  3d. 

Onions,  young,  per 

bunch  . 

Id. 

,,  2d. 

Leeks,  per  bunch  . . . . 

2d. 

,,  .3d. 

Garlic,  per  lb . 

6d. 

,,  8d. 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

4d. 

,,  6d. 

Horseradish,  per 

bundle .  Is.  6d.  ,,  2s.  6d. 

Lettuce,  Cos,  per 


score  . 

.  6d.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

,,  Cabbage. 

. . .  6d.  ,,  8d. 

Endive,  per  score 
Celery,  per  bunch. 

. .  Is.  ,,  Is.  6d. 
_  8d.  ,,  Is. 

Radishes,  Turnip, 

per 

dozen  hunches 

..  Is.  ,,  Is.  6d, 

Water  Cresses, 

per 

dozep  bunches  . 

...  6d.  ,,  9d. 

I 
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COVENT 

Small  SalaJ,  per 

punnet .  2(1. 

Artichokes,  each  ....  kii. 
Asparagus,  per  luindlc^  Bs.  , 
iSea-kale,  per  punnet  3s. 
Rliiiharh,  per  bundle  Is,  ,, 
(lucumbers,  each  ....  Is. 
Vegetable  Marrow, 

per  dozen  . 

Tomatue.s,  per  punnet  is 


GARDEN  — Confhuied. 

Mushrooms,  per  pot  Is, 6d.  ,,  23. fid 


ft  3d. 

fid. 

,  lOs. 
.'>s. 

Is.  Gd. 
,,  3s, 


2s.  6d. 


HKRBS. 
Basil,  per  bunch  .... 
Rlarjorain,  per  bunch 
Fennel,  per  bunch 
Savory,  per  bunch 
Thyme,  per  bunch 
Parsley,  per  bunch 
Mint,  per  bunch  .. 


4d. 

Gd, 

2d, 

2d. 

2d. 

2d. 

2d. 


to  Gd. 
,,  9<1. 
„  3d. 
,,  3d. 
„  3d. 
„  3d. 
„  4d. 


GRAIN  AND  SEED. 

Friday,  .Tan.  4. — The  arrivals  are  not  large,  yet  quite  suflicient  for 
the  wants  of  the  trade.  This  morning,  Wheat  Gnds  a  limited  sale  at 

Monday’s  currency,  for  both  English  and  Foreign.  Barley  is  very 

languid  for  all  descriptions.  For  Oats  there  is  more  inquiry,  and  quo¬ 
tations  are  Gd.  higher.  Beans,  Peas,  and  other  things  attract  very  little 
attention,  and  consequently  there  is  no  change  in  quotations. 

Wheat,  Essex  and  Kent  red,  old . — s  — s  — s,  fine  — s  — s  Os 

Ditto  ditto  new . 72s  "7*  — s,  tine  79s  — s  — s 

Ditto  ditto  white  old . — s  — s  — s,  fine  — ;s  — s  — s 

Ditto  ditto  new .  7fis  85s  — s,  line  86s  — s  — s 

Foreign,  red . 7^s  81s  — s,  fine  82s  85s  — s 

Ditto,  white . 84s  88s  — s,  fine  8Hs  93s  — s 

Rye .  62s  54s,  fine  — s  — s 

Bareev,  grinding .  3Js  3Gs,  fine  — s  — s 

Distilling .  36s  38s,  fine  — s  — s 

Mailing  .  39s  41s,  fine  4(ls  42s 

Malt  .  74s  78s,  line  80s  82s 

Peas,  hog,  new .  42s  42s,  fine  — s  — s 

Maple .  45s  47s,  fine  — s  — s 

M’hite .  Sis  6,3s,  fine  — s  — s 

Blue .  S4s  sGs,  line  — s  — s 

Beans,  pigeon .  54s  5Gs  — ,  new  50s  52s  — s 

Ticks  for  splitting .  41s  463  — ,  new  42s  44s  — s 

Harrow .  523  51s  — ,  new  4Gs  4Ss  nOs 

Oats,  EnglUh  feed .  25s  26s,  fine  26s  2Ss 

Poland  or  brew .  28s  29s,  fine  2ps  3Us 

Scotch  potato .  323  33s,  fine  33s  34s 

Ditto  feed  .  30s  31s,  line  3Is  32s 

Irish  potato .  28s  293,  fine  30s  31s 

Ditto  feed  white .  25s  27s,  fine  27s  2Hs 

Ditto  black .  25s  27s,  fine  27s  28s 

Foreign  feed  free  .  243  263,  fine  26s  288 

Poland  or  brew .  28s  293,  fine  29s  31s 

F1.0DK,  Town  made,  per  sack .  70s  72s  7^s*,  Seconds  65s  68s 

Flssex  and  Suffolk  .  5/3  60s 

Norfolk  . .  553  5G3 

♦  This  is  a  nominal  price. 


HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  Friday,  .Ian.  4.— The  trade  in  all  Hops  of  good 
quality  continues  steady,  and  choice  samples  command  an  advance  on 
last  week’s  rates.  lu  other  descriptions  there  is  also  a  fair  amount  of 
business  doing,  and  the  market  on  the  whole  exhibits  a  firm  appearance. 

Mid.  and  East  Kents,  70s.  lOos.  to  112s  ;  Weald  of  Kents,  60s.  80s. 
to  05s.  ;  Sussex  Pockets,  56s.  80s.  to  90s. 


Clover,  1st  cut  per 

load .  1 10s.  to  140s. 

Ditto,  2nd  cut  ....  903.  ,,  130s. 

Meadow  Hay .  OOs.  ,,  130s. 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Kowan  .  80s. 

Straw,  flail .  30s. 

Ditto,  machine  ....  2Ss. 


90s. 

36s. 

30s. 


Large  Turkeys  .  10s.  to  15s.  each. 
Smaller  Ditto. .  63.  Od.  to  93.  ,, 

Large  Fowls  . .  53.  to  5s.  Cs.  ,, 
Smaller  do.  ..  38.  6d.  to  43.  ,, 

Chickens..  2s.  3d.  to  23.  9d.  ,, 

Geese  . 73-  to  8s.  ,, 

Pheasants..  Ss.  to  3s.  3d.  ,, 

Partridges....  2s.  to  2s.  3d.  ,, 
Hates . 3s.  to  Os.  Od.  ,, 


POTATO. 

Southwark  Watersioe — Dec.  31. — The  sudden  and  severe  frost 
which  had  created  an  improved  demand  has  been  succeeded  by  very 
mild,  open  weather,  since  which  change  the  trade  has  been  very  depressed, 
and  sales  limited  at  our  quotations.  Kent  and  Essex  Regents,  85s.  to 
90s.;  ditto  Shaws,  80a.  to  Os.;  York  Regents,  lOUs.  to  110s.;  Lincoln¬ 
shire  Regents,  85a.  to  95s. ;  Wisbeach  and  Cambridge  Regents,  80a. 
to  95s.  ;  Bedford  Regents,  Os.  to  Os. ;  ditto  Shaws,  Os.  to  Os.  ;  Nor¬ 
folk  Regents,  80s.  to  90s. ;  ditto  Whites,  Os.  ;  Scotch  Regents 
(East  Lothian),  85s.  to  9Us.  ;  ditto  (Red  Moulcl),  90s.  to  94s. ;  ditto 
(Perth  and  Fife),  75s.  to  85s.;  ditto  (North  Country),  70s  to  80s.; 
Dahlias  and  Rattlers,  70s.;  Blues,  80s.;  Orkney  .Reds  (East  Lothian), 
85s.  to  90s.;  ditto  ditto  (Red  Mould,)  958.  to  953. ;  Scotch  Cups  (Perth 
and  Fife),  70s.  to  80s.  ;  ditto  (North  Country),  65s.  to  70s.  ;  Irish  Kemps 
and  Clusters,  70s.  to  Os.  ;  ditto  White  Rocks,  70s.  to  Os. ;  ditto  com¬ 
mon  Whites,  Os.  to  Os.  per  ton. 

POULTRY. 

An  almost  total  absence  oi  demand,  render  quotations  difficult.  There 
is  but  a  very  small  supply,  or  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  weather 
would  cause  much  loss  to  senders. 


Wild  Ducks  2s.  3d  to  2a.  6d.  each. 

Teal  .  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  ,, 

Woodcocks  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  Od.  ,, 
Snipe  ....  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d.  ,, 

Larks. .  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  doz. 
Pigeons....  lOd.  to  Is.  0(1.  each. 
Rabbits  ..  Is.  5d.  to  Is.  6d.  ,, 
Wild  do . .  lOd.  to  Is.  ,, 


to 


PROVISIONS. 

The  following  are  the  quotations  : — 
BUTTER.— Cwt 

Cork .  UiOs. 

Limerick . .  98  a, 

Carlow  .  1083. 

Sligo  .  lOOs. 

Cari'ick .  lOSs. 

Waterford .  100s. 

Holstein .  102s. 

Friesland  .  113s. 


112s. 
,,  102s. 
,,  1128. 
,,  IU5s. 
„  1I2.S. 

,,  106a. 

,,  II6.S. 

,,  116s. 

BACON.— Cwt. 
Waterford  sizeable  SGs.  to  62s. 


HAMS.— Cwt. 

Irish .  82s. 

Westphalia  .  72s. 


LARD. — Cwt. 

Kladdercd  .  76s. 

Kegs .  Oris. 

P..M.  beef  (304lb.)  105s. 
P.M.  pork .  95s.  „ 

CHEESE.— Cwt, 


Heavy . 

>  * 

58s. 

English,  NewCheshire, 

70s. 

Limerick  sizeable 

Os. 

Os. 

Cheddar . 

743. 

Hambro’ . 

58s. 

tiloucestershire,  dble. 

66s. 

Bale  middles  .... 

it 

0:^. 

Ditto,  single . 

GUs. 

Tierce  middles  . . 

..  6ls. 

Os. 

Foreign — 

American — 

Edam . 

56s. 

Singed  sides  .... 

58s. 

Gouda . 

50s. 

j  Boneless  middles 

. .  Os. 

Os. 

Kanta . 

28s. 

!  Short  middles. .. . 

Os. 

563. 

( 

MEAT.- 

-To  sink  the  ofl’al — per  8lb. 

s.  d. 

».  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d.  s 

d. 

:  Beef . 3  6 

4  IU 

5  2 

Veal . 4  8  5 

2 

1  Mutton  ....4  0 

4  10 

5  2 

Pork . 4  2  4 

6 

at 


WOOL. 


Dow’n  Tegs  ....  is.  2s.  to  Is.  3d. 
Ditto  Tegs  and 

Ewes .  Is.  Id.  to  la,  2d. 

Half-bred  Hog¬ 
gets  .  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  3^d. 

Do.  Wethers .  is.  to  is.  2d. 


Kent  fleeces  ..  Is,  Id.  ,,  Is.  2d. 
Leicester  fleeces. .. .  Is.  ,,  Is.  Ijd. 

Long,  heavy  do .  lid.  to  Is. 

Combing  skins  ..  10:^d.  to  Is.  Id. 
Flannel  wool . .  Is.  Id.  to  ls.2,Jd. 
Blanket  wool .  6d.  to  lid. 


BARK. 

English  Bark,  per  load  of  45  cwt.,  14L  10s.  to  l6f.  ; 
0/.  Os.;  and  Valonia.  12/.  lOs.  to  171.  lOs.  per  ton. 


TO  COrtRESPONDENTS. 

Cirencester  Poultry  Show. — “  I  am  happy  to  add  my  testimony 
to  that  of  Mr.  Philbrick,  to  the  courtesy  and  indefatigable  zeal  of  Mr. 
Trinder,  at  Cirencester,  and  I  apologise  to  that  gentleman  for  the 
omission.  Mr.  Philbrick  is  not,  perhaps,  aware  that  no  prize  list  was 
published  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  exhibition,  ancl  to  that  the 
error  pf  which  he  complains  maybe  attributed,  as  the  means  of  inform¬ 
ation  were  but  scanty  on  the  morning  of  that  day.  I  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  plead  guilty  to  deserving  the  tone  of  reproof  in  which  my  in¬ 
voluntary  omission  is  mentioned. — Your  Rkportbe.” 

Mole-catching  (Broselei/). — No  other  directions  can  be  given  than 
to  set  the  traps  in  the  run  of  the  Moles.  M^e  cannot  undert.vke  to  de¬ 
scribe  how  to  make  the  traps;  any  man  on  a  farm  ought  to  know  how 
to  manufacture  them. 

Auracakia  imbricata  (C.  /!/.).— If  you  open  a  trench  all  round  it,  at 
two  feet  from  the  stem,  and  then  clear  away  the  earth  under  the  plant, 
which  is  only  three  feet  high,  so  that  the  roots  are  but  little  injured  or 
disturbed,  you  may  move  it  now  during  open  weather. 

Cut  wing  {Siihseriber). — This  ought  to  disqualify  a  bird,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  it  might  be  a  distinguishing  mark.  You  may  safely 
breed  from  a  cockerel  and  old  hens,  if  they  are  not  related. 

Colour  of  Eggs  (A.  S.  U.  B.). — The  colour  of  the  egg-shell  is  no 
criterion  either  of  the  age  or  quality  of  the  Shanghae  hen  laying  it.  A 
cross  between  Shanghae  and  a  Spanish  would  probably  produce  light 
eggs,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain. 

Feathers  on  Siianguaes  legs  {Idem). — We  think  an  abundance 
of  feathers  on  their  legs  is  a  good  evidence  of  the  purity  of  their  breed  ; 
but  the  absence  of  such  feathers  is  no  evidence  of  the  breed  being  im¬ 
pure.  Nor  do  we  consider  pale  or  discoloured  legs  an  evideuee  ot  im¬ 
purity.  They  occur,  occasionally,  in  the  best  yards. 

Cucumbers  for  sowing  now  in  a  dung-bed  (d  Subscriber  from 
the  first). — Cuthill’s  Black-spined  Victory  of  Suffolk,  and  Hunter’s 
Prolific  (White-spined).  If  curious,  try  some  of  the  new  ones,  so  often 
advertised.  For  notes  on  growing  Cucumbers,  iu  pots  and  tubs,  set  on 
pipes  and  flues,  see  Mr.  Fish’s  article  to-day. 

Camellias  casting  theie  buds  (/liem).— The  late  shifting  would 
do  it.  If  you  think  the  compost  too  rich,  better  repot  them  in  lighter 
material.  If  the  roots  are  beginning  to  run  most  freely,  remove  a  portion 
of  the  top  with  a  pointed  stick,  and  place  some  silver-sand  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  which  will  wash  down  and  lighten  the  soil.  In  either  case,  as  soon 
as  you  can,  conveniently,  give  the  Camellias  a  moist  atmosphere  and  an 
average  temperature  of  60°,  to  cause  them  to  make  their  wood  freely. 

Vine  Management  {E.  D.  D.). — Your  success  is  no  bad  proof  that 
your  practice  is  not  far  wrong  ;  but  in  January  and  December  we  would 
like  to  give  the  Vines  some  shelter.  W'e  have  known  them  killed,  in  some 
cases,  under  such  exposure  as  you  give. 
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BREAD. 

The  price  of  Broad  in  the  City  and  at  the  West  End  is  still  maintained 
lOd.  to  lid’,  the  4lb. loaf,  but  in  other  places  the  bakers  are  selling 
the  best  bread  at  9id.  while  in  the  cheap  neighbourhoods  they  profess 
to  sell  at  8.id. 


Mimosa,  0/.  to 
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Meteorology  ok  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-nine  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowesttera- 
peratures  of  these  days  are  t2.1°,  and  31.7°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  Co°,  occurred  on  the  19th,  in  1838;  and  the  lowest  cold,  tj®, 
on  the  19th,  in  1838.  JJuring  the  period  108  days  were  fine,  and  on  88  rain  fell. 


BOTRY'CH[UM  LUNA’llIA. 


This  is  known  as  Common  Moonwort,  Small  Lunary, 
and  Mooiiicort. 

Its  rout  is  composed  of  a  slender  tap-root,  from  wliicli 
j  issue  numerous  simple,  cylindrical,  yellowish  fibres,  like 
!  those  of  a  Hyacintli,  and  proceeding  in  a  whorl,  or 
circle,  from  the  tap-root,  but  spreading  horizontally  in 
!  the  soil.  Stem  simple,  cylindrical,  pale  green,  erect, 
nine  inches  high,  with  a  few  large,  brown,  sheathing 


scales  at  the  bottom.  It  has  only  one  leaf  springing 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  stem,  which  leaf  has  five 
or  si-K  pairs  of  fan-shaped,  pale  milky-green,  short- 
stalked  leaflets,  and  a  terminal  leaflet  of  the  same  form. 
Each  leaflet  is  scolloped,  or  toothed,  on  the  edge,  and, 
usually,  more  or  less  lobed.  The  stem  ends  in  a  doubly- 
compound  sjnhe  of  small,  round,  light  brown  capsules. 
These  are  nearly  stalkless,  and  are  arranged  somewhat 
over-lapping  each  other  on  one  flat  side  of  the  stalk,  or 
receptacle.  Spores  oval,  smooth,  and,  usually,  jointed 
together  in  pairs. 

There  are  three  varieties,  viz  : — 1.  with  several  stalks 
and  leaves  ;  2.  with  leaves  much  more  cut  and  jagged 
than  usual ;  and  3.  with  the  leaflets  divided  into  leafits. 

Its  usual  birth-places  are  mountain  meadows,  and 
pastures.  It  is  not  common,  though  found  in  various 
parts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  It  has  been 
collected  in  Westmorland  ;  at  Mear  Bank,  by  Sykes 
Wood,  Ingleton  ;  and  Settle,  in  Yorkshire;  Scadbury 
Park,  and  Chisselhurst  Common,  Kent;  on  the  north 
side  of  Bredon  Hill,  in  Worcestershire;  at  Shirehampton, 
and  on  Kings-Weston-Hill,  near  Bristol ;  near  Bury, 
in  Suffolk;  on  Stratton  Heath,  in  Norfolk;  on  coal-pit 
banks,  near  Stourbridge;  at  Bootle,  near  Liverpool; 
on  the  sea-coast  between  South  Shields  and  Sunderland; 
on  Oversley  Hill,  near  Alcester ;  and  near  Alaw  and 
Abcitfraw  rivers,  in  Anglesea.  In  Scotland,  on  Ard- 
garth  Hill,  to  the  north  of  Linlithgow’ ;  near  Dun" 
donalds,  two  miles  from  Little  Loch  Broom,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ross-shire,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  In 
Ireland,  on  the  rising  ground  of  a  meadow,  about  two 
hundred  yards  north  of  the  second  lock  of  Lagan 
Canal. 

’The  first  English  botanist  w'ho  mentions  this  Fern 
is  Turner,  who,  in  the  third  jmrt  of  his  “Herbal,” 
published  in  1568,  gives  a  very  good  woodcut  of  the 
plant,  and,  after  its  description,  adds,  “  it  may  be  called 
wel  in  Englishe  Cluster  Lunarye,  or  Cluster  Moonwort." 
Gerard,  writing  a  few  years  subsequenlly,  mentions 
many  places  where  it  had  been  found  in  England,  and 
after  describing  its  appearance,  and  stating  its  various 
appellations,  proceeds  to  observe,  that  “  Small  Moon¬ 
wort  is  singular  to  heal  green  and  fresh  wounds.  It 
hatli  been  used  among  the  alchymists  and  witches  to  do 
wonders  withall,  who  say  that  it  will  loose  locks,  and 
make  them  to  fall  from  the  feet  of  horses  that  graze 
where  it  doth  grow,  and  hath  been  called  of  them 
Martagon,  whereas,  in  truth,  they  are  all  but  drowsy 
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dreams  and  illusions;  but  it  is  singular  for  wounds,  as 
aforesaid.” 

Baubiii,  ill  bis  J/istoriu  Flantarum,  gives  a  copious 
account  of  this  Fern,  with  three  very  good  delineations 
of  it  and  it  varieties.  He  says  the  alcbymists  employed 
its  juice  for  fixing  Mercury. 

Coles,  in  bis  Adam  in  Eden,  501,  tells  us;  “It  is 
said,  yea,  and  believed  by  many,  that  moonwort  will 
open  the  locks  wherewith  dwelling-houses  are  made  fast, 
if  it  be  put  in  the  ke3f-hole ;  as  also  that  it  will  loosen 
the  locks,  fetters,  and  shoes  from  those  horses’  feet  that 
goe  on  the  places  where  it  groweth  ;  and  of  this  opinion 
was  Master  Culpeper,  who,  though  he  railed  against 
superstition  in  others,  yet  had  enough  of  it  himselfe,  as 
may  appear  by  his  story  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  his  horses, 
which  being  drawn  up  in  a  body,  many  of  thorn  lost 
their  shoes  upon  White  Downe  in  Devonshire,  near 
Tiverton, because  moonwort  grows  upon  heaths.”  Turner, 
in  his  British  Physician,  8vo.  .Lend.  1087,  p.  209,  is 
confident  that  though  moonwort  “  be  the  moon’s  herb, 
yet  it  is  neither  smith,  farrier,  nor  picklock.”  Withers, 
in  allusion  to  the  supposed  virtues  of  the  moonwort,  in 
the  introduction  to  his  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt,'lC23, 
says : 

“  There  is  an  herb,  some  say,  whose  vertue’s  such 
It  in  the  pasture,  only  W'ith  a  touch, 

Unshooes  the  new-shod  steed.” 

To  induce  it  to  grow  in  a  Fern  garden  it  should  be 
moved  with  a  square  foot  of  the  turf  in  which  it  is  i 
growing,  and  as  much  of  depth  of  the  soil  undisturbed, 
and  planted  upon  an  open,  unshaded,  well-drained 
situation.  It  requires  a  soil  light,  and  mixed  with  a 
little  peat.  It  likes  to  have  its  roots  covered  with  turf, 
but  even  the  grass  must  not  overshadow  it.  We  never 
succeeded  well  in  its  culture. 


Many  years  ago,  in  those  days  when  “  The  Tally-Ho,” 
and  “  Eclipse,”  and  “  Old  Blue,”  besides  numerous  other 
coaches,  gave  liveliness  all  along,  and  profit  to  many 
chosen  spots,  of  the  road  extending  between  White¬ 
chapel  and  Colchester,  a  passenger  descended  from  the 
racing  coach  first  named,  and  sought  accominodation  at 
the  road-side  Inn,  which  scarcely  looked  defiant  enough 
to  justify  its  sign  of  “The  Cock.” 

However,  that  was  its  title ;  and  “  fi'he  Cock  at  Bore- 
ham”  was  somewhat  well-lvnown  as  well  for  its  good 
homely  cheer,  as  a  meet  of  the  East  Essex  Fox-hounds, 
and  for  various  other  local  celebrities.  Amongst  others, 
for  the  fact  that  its  sign  had  boon  painted  by  a  brush 
no  less  celebrated  than  that  of  Morland.  Boor  George 
Morland  “loved  good  ale  and  wine,”  and  he  is  much 
belied  if  ho  did  not  also  “  love  good  brandy,”  and  as 
“The  Cock”  happened  to  afford  all  three  of  these 
his  favourite  li([uors,  jioor  Iviorlaud  ran  up  a  score  there 
far  longer  than  his  purse  could  satisfy.  8o  his  biush 
had  to  complete  the  obliteration,  and  such  a  Game  Cock 
(a  regular  Black-breasted  lied)  stood  erect  upon  the 
sign-board  as  never  gai  nished  a  village  ale-house  before. 
There  it  swung,  in  all  wealbers.  upon  a  gibbet-like  ])OSt 


by  the  road-side  opposite  to  that  against  which  the  Inn 
door  abutted. 

Years  passed  on,  and  the  painting  had  faded  under 
such  exposure,  when  it  was  taken  down  to  be  retouched 
by  some  neighbouring  jiainter  and  glazier  !  To  save  it 
from  such  sacrilege  came  the  above-named  Passenger  i 
per  “  The  Tally-Ho,”  but  he  arrived  too  late,  and  the 
IMorland  relique  was  no  more. 

This  Passenger  was  a  man  of  jdants  as  well  as  of  I 
paints,  and  he  resolved  on  the  day  following  to  pass  on 
to  the  first  and  last  resting-place  of  John  Bay,  “  the 
English  Linnajus.”  That  resting-plaee.  Black  Notley, 
was  only  some  ten  miles  distant,  and  he  could  call  by 
the  way  to  see  the  fine  old  Cedars  at  Topinghoe  Hall^ 
planted  by  Mortimer  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts.  So 
forth  onr  Passenger  sped,  and  after  walking  some  three 
miles  along  the  road,  and  passing  the  object  of  his 
search,  and  getting  into  some  of  the  lanes  about  Hat¬ 
field  Peverel,  he  sought  for  guidance  of  a  hale-looking 
man  whose  name  and  trade  alike  were  Gardener.  He 
was  courteously  afforded  the  directions  he  required,  and, 
to  prevent  further  mistake,  the  gardener’s  son,  a  mere 
boy,  w'as  despatched  to  point  out  more  clearly  the  object 
of  his  search. 

Since  then  many  years  have  passed,  and  no  thought 
of  that  boy  had  ever  passed  across  our  Passenger’s  mind 
until  he  read  in  an  Essex  paper  of  a  festival  held  at 
that  village  of  Hatfield  Peverel  a  few  weeks  since.  At 
that  festival,  where  were  assembled  many  of  the  county 
aristocracy,  the  two  speeches  which  follow  w'ere  delivered. 
They  tell  how  they  come  to  be  connected  with  these 
notes,  and  they  bear  witness  that  the  son  of  the  spade 
may  claim  the  same  praise  as  that  bestowed  upon  his 
brother  eultivator — “  Give  me  a  soldier  from  the  Plough 
rather  than  from  the  Loom.” 

At  the  festival  alluded  to,  at  which  a  sw^ord  and  well- 
filled  purse  were  presented  to  the  hero  of  the  meeting, 
the  Chairman,  Loud  Bayleigii,  spoke  as  follows; — 

“  Before  I  perform  the  duty  wbicli  lias  been  imposed  upon 
me,  of  presenting  Lieutenant  Gardner  with  these  tokens  of 
our  esteem  and  approbation,  1  think  it  hut  fair  I  should 
state  for  him  to  those  here  present  that  lie  was  yesterday 
so  ill  that  his  medical  adviser  recommended  him  to  remain 
in  his  bed,  and  that  he  liad  a  certilicate  written  to  excuse 
his  non-attendance  here  to-day  ;  hut  being  too  late  for 

the  iiost,  ho  has  ventured,  perliaps  at  the  risk  of  his 

life,  to  ojipose  the  advice  of  his  medical  attendant,  and  I 

to  come  in  order  to  he  jiresent  on  this  occa.sion.  It  j 

may,  perhatis,  be  thought  that  he  should  ap2)ear  on  this  i 
occasion  in  regimentals;  but  being  very  late,  though  he  ' 
had  seen  his  name  allixed  to  his  iiortmanteau,  and,  as  ! 
ho  thought,  a  servant  of  the  railway  coinjiany  with  it  in  his 
hand,  yet,  uiion  his  arrival  at  Brentwood,  which  was  the  last 
station  he  could  reach,  ho  found  that  his  xiortmanteau  was  , 
not  forthcoming.  'Wai  therefore  do  not  meet  Lieut.  (Jardiu-r  I 
in  that  cheering  and  animated  way  in  which  1  had  hoped  to  i 
have  met  him.  But  these  are  the  effects  of  divine  Brovi-  ' 
deuce,  and  it  is  as  well  that  vanity  should  he  stamped  upon  ! 
all  these  kinds  of  proceedings.  (Turning  to  the  guest  of 
the  day,  he  continued) — Lieutenant  Gardner,  1  have  heen  ! 
reip.iested  to  jiresido  iqion  this  occasion,  and  dejiuted  by  the 
inhabitants — the  gentry,  the  landowners  of  this  your  native  j 
‘luirish,  and  also  many  others,  such  as  the  ^'ice-Chairmau,  i 
who  have  seized  upon  this  o]iportunity  of  doing  honour 
where  honour  is  due, — (cheers)— to  present  to  you  a  sword 
and  a  purse.  In  so  doing  1  con.sider  we  hve  still  your  , 
debtors.  (Cheers.)  Your  coming  amongst  us  to  day,  and 
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oi;r  meeting  together  upon  this  occasion,  arise  from  you 
yourself  having  risen  from  a  humble  station  of  life  to  the 
lionourable  one  j'ou  now  occupy — of  holding  a  commission 
in  Her  IMajesty’s  service,  and  of  being  Adjutant  of  your 
regiment.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  should  like  it  to  be  known, 
not  only  as  far  as  this  room  is  concerned,  but  further  still, 
that  we  first  of  all  knew  you  as  a  boy  living  in  this  parish,  and 
on  Fridays  attending  Chelmsford  Market  witli  your  father, 
to  dispose  of  the  produce  of  his  soil.  (Hear.)  We  also  knew 
you  as  a  lad,  who,  desiring  to  know  your  duty  to  God  and  man, 
trudged  to  Witham  for  instruction  on  your  leisure  days. 
We  also  knew  you  as  a  youth,  who,  preferring  independence, 
made  your  way  to  the  metropolis,  entered  a  chymical  manu¬ 
factory,  and  afterwards  introduced  your  brother  into  it;  and 
again,  when  some  fourteen  years  ago  you  enlisted  into  Her 
Majesty’s  service ;  and  rose,  step  by  step,  from  the  private 
to  the  regimental  sergeant-major ;  until  the  27th  Sept.,  18-54, 
when  you  became  in  rank,  what  you  w'ere  previously  in  con¬ 
duct— a  gentleman.  (Loud  cheers.)  Yoix  I’eceived  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  commission  as  cornet,  and  were  made  adjutant  of 
the  13th  Light  Dragoons ;  and  last  September  you  were 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant; — let  it  be  known,  I  say, 
that  w'e,  of  all  grades  of  society — that  we,  of  all  pursuits, 
occupations,  and  employments, — are  assembled  here  to-day 
to  congratulate  you  upon  this  your  meritorious  success  ;  and 
to  express  our  admiration  of  your  conduct  as  an  Englishman 
and  a  soldier.  (Much  cheering.)  W’'e  feel  also  that  you 
have  set  an  example  to  those  who,  by  the  Providence  of 
God,  are  placed  among  the  labouring  classes,  of  what  one 
of  themselves  can  effect  who  prefers  labour  to  idleness  ;  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind  to  ignorance ;  and  independence  of 
character  to  servile  supineness;  and  we  trust  that  the  youth 
of  this  neighbourhood  will  have  their  minds  elevated  and 
encouraged  by  your  success.  (Loud  cheers.)  We  have 
humbly  to  thank  Almighty  God  that  you  have  been  permitted 
to  return  to  this  land  ;  that  though  you  have  been  a  partaker 
in  every  cavalry  attack  in  the  Crimea,  and  although  you 
W'ere  one  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  that  untoward,  but 
yet  brilliant  charge  at  Balaklava — (much  cheering ) — a  charge 
in  which  yoxir  horse  was  shot  under  you,  and  you  yourself 
hit  in  more  places  than  one — (hear,  hear) — still  that  you 
have  been  permitted  to  return  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  j'our 
aged  mother,  and  to  be  w’elcomed  by  your  Mends.  I  should 
feel  that  I  had  not  completely  fulfilled  the  wish  of  those 
whose  representative  I  am  upon  this  occasion,  if  I  did  not 
add  that  tins  sword  and  these  sovereigns  remind  one  of 
another  sword  and  other  riches ;  and  if  I  did  not  express  a 
hope  that  you  wdll  be  able  to  wield  that  sword  so  as  to  be¬ 
come  more  than  conqueror  over  all  your  spiritual  enemies, 

I  and  receive  by  gi-ace  those  riches  which  are  at  God’s  right 
hand  for  evermore,  (Applause.)  In  the  name  of  this 
company,  and  the  subscribers  generally,  I  present  j'ou  with 
this  sword  and  these  purses,  w'hich  contain  120  sovereigns.” 
(Long  continued  cheering.) 

Lieutenant  Gardner,  on  rising  to  reply,  was  received  with 
long-continued  cheering,  on  the  subsidence  of  which  he  said: 
“  I  rise  to  return  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  these  tokens 
of  your  kind  liberality  have  been  presented  to  me  by  my 
Lord  Rayleigh,  and  for  the  enthusiastic  reception  which  you 
have  given  to  me;  but  I  assure  you  my  tongue  is  unable  to 
express  the  feelings  of  my  heart.  (Cheers.)  I  re-visit  my 
native  village  after  an  absence  of  many  years,  expecting  to 
find  it  inhabited  by  strangers;  but  instead  of  my  humble 
name  being  forgotten,  I  find  myself  welcomed  and  honoured 
in  a  way  which  I  cannot  sufficiently  acknowledge.  (Cheers.) 
About  seventeen  years  ago  I  left  this  parish  a  poor  boy. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  had  the  wide  world  before  me,  but  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  prospect  of  winning  a  position  in  it.  I 
entered  Her  Majesty’s  service;  rubbed  on  quietly;  and 
passed  through  every  grade  up  to  the  rank  of  sergeant- 
major.  (Cheers.)  At  that  time  all  was  peace.  A  very 
little  while  after,  rniht  was  ordered  to  march  against  might — 
(hear,  hear) — and  I  had  the  honour  of  being  one  in  the 
ranks  of  the  former.  (Loud  cheers.)  We  marched  into  the 
enemy’s  country,  fought  him  upon  his  own  ground,  and  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Might,  though  backed  up  by 
all  the  deadly  implements  of  war,  run  from  Eight  on  the 
heights  of  Alma.  (Renewed  cheering.)  We  left  the  Alma 
as  soon  as  we  had  performed  the  last  sad  office  of  bury¬ 
ing  our  dead — and  a  melancholy  duty  it  was  to  fulfil.  From 


thence  we  marched  in  (he  direction  of  the  notorious  Sevas¬ 
topol,  thinking  of  catcliing  the  Norlhern  Rear;  but,  on 
the  route  by  Mackenzie’s  Farm,  he  turned  tail  and  ran  :  he 
dared  not  show  his  teeth  that  day.  (Cheers.)  We  next 
marched  upon  Balaklava,  the  garrison  of  wliicli  soon  sur-  j 
rendered^  and  left  us  masters  of  the  whole  country  south  of  ' 
Sevastopol.  After  that  we  of  the  cavalry  rubbed  on  pretty 
comfortably,  now  and  then  turning  out  to  drive  back  the 
Cossacks,  until  the  memorable  2.5th  of  October  ;  and  on  that 
day  I  think  you  will  acknowdedge  that  Briton’s  sons  taught 
the  Autocrat  a  lesson.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  all  events  we  let 
him  know'  that  it  w'as  a  dangerous  experiment  to  attempt  to 
break  the  British  lines.  (Hear,  hear. )  I  may  be  excused 
for  saying  that  the  contrast  between  the  cavalry  of  the  two 
services  was  immense — 000  of  our  heavy  Dragoons  routed 
0,000  of  his  chosen  troops,  and  the  Light  Brigade  attacked 
his  forces  and  routed  them,  though  they  had  thirty  or  forty 
guns  in  position.  (Loud  cheers.)  True,  our  loss  was 
great;  but  I  doubt  if  it  was  not  more  than  counter  balanced 
by  the  effect  it  had  on  the  enemy,  for  they  never  attempted 
to  attack  Balaklava  again.  (“  Hear,  hear,”  and  loud  cheers. ) 
Our  next  field  w'as  Inkermann,  and  here  Britannia,  through 
her  sons,  maintained  her  reputation,  for  8,000  of  our 
gallant  fellow's  stood  like  a  wall  (I  was  an  eyewitness  of  and 
can  testify  to  their  valour)  against  the  enemy’s  legions 
from  half  past  five  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night,  when 
I  our  gallant  allies  came  up,  rushed  upon  the  enemy  like 
tigers,  and  determined  the  fortune  of  the  da]'.  (Cheers.) 
The  Czar’s  two  sons  were  w'itnesses  on  that  occasion  of  the 
discomfiture  of  their  ambitious  father’s  best  troops — of  what 
he  called  the  flower  of  his  army.  (Cheers.)  Our  loss  was 
great  there ;  but  nothing  at  all  equal  to  that  of  the 
Russians.  ( Hear,  hear. )  Certainly  there  was  one  very  good 
reason — we  had  not  that  number  to  lose — (laughter) — and 
if  the  whole  British  force  had  fallen,  it  would  not  have 
reached  the  total  of  the  Russian  loss  in  that  desperate  en¬ 
counter.  (Hear,  hear.)  After  that  winter  came  on — a 
winter  full  of  events  such  as  I  need  not  enumerate  here. 
Doubtless  you  have  all  read  of  them  ;  and  their  recollection 
is  too  painful  to  me  to  dwell  upon  them.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Since  that  time  the  great  event  of  the  war  has  been  the 
downfall  of  Sevastopol — (loud  cheers) — and  I  repeat  the 
word  “  downfall,”  because  all  that  the  enemy  retains  are  a 
few  forts  on  the  North.  Sevastopol  proper  is  ours  — (hear, 
hear)  —and  I  doubt  if  the  northern  forts  w'ill  not  be  ours 
before  the  spring;  and  then  I  hope  England  may  la]'  down 
her  arms,  and  rest  in  peace  and  quietness  for  generations  to 
come.  (Loud  cheers.)  But  should  it  be  otherwise,  I 
assure  you  that  the  sword  you  have  just  entrusted  to  my 
keeping  shall  never  bring  dishonour  upon  those  who  have 
so  handsomely  and  kindly  conferred  it  upon  me ;  and  God 
grant  my  life  may  be  spared  that  I  may  hand  it  down  to  my 
son,  and  impress  upon  his  mind  the  circumstances  under 
which  his  father  received  it.  (Cheers.)  The  contents,  too, 
of  these  purses,  I  faithfully  promise  you  shall  not  be 
squandered  away,  but  put  to  some  good  account  for  the 
benefit  of  my  family  hereafter.  (Hear,  bear.)  As  to  the 
purses  themselves,  I  shall  put  them  with  the  sword ;  and 
they  shall  go  dow'n  together  from  generation  to  generation, 
to  commemorate  the  kindness  of  the  ladies  of  Essex. 
(Loud  cheers.)  My  health  will  not  allow  me  to  say  more. 
Again  I  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  honour  you 
have  conferred  upon  me  by  so  magnificent  a  present.  My 
Queen  has  rewarded  me  by  entrusting  me  with  a  commission ; 
and  I  will  prove  my  gratitude  by  showing  that  it  is  in  sale 
keeping.”  (Much  cheering.) 


DISEASES  OF  APRICOTS. 

Next  in  order,  I  will  take  this  most  valuable  fruit, 
and  point  to  features  connected  with  its  insect  enemies 
and  ailments. 

First,  the  Red-har  Moth,  the  eggs  of  which  are  found 
attached  to  the  principal  branches,  and  may  he  most 
advantageously  hunted  out  and  destroyed  about  the 
period  at  which  the  Apricot  buds  begin  to  swell.  1 
may  here  observe,  that  from  these  eggs  proceed  tliat 
destructive  caterpillar  which  curls  the  leaves  up  in 
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bundles  in  June,  and,  indeed,  destroys  a  great  pro-  | 
portion  of  that  foliage  on  which  the  lorniation  of  the  j 
next  year’s  blossom-bud  depends,  as  well  as  the  welfare  j 
of  the  present  crop.  These  eggs  are  of  a  whitish  j 
colour,  and  oval ;  it  would  take  a  dozen  of  tliem  to 
cover  the  surface  of  a  sixpence.  These  must  be  j 
destroyed  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  if  healthy  foliage  ] 
is  to  be  expected  ;  and  without  this  it  is  vain  to  expect  ^ 
any  high  degree  of  success  ;  for  if  fruit  are  ripened,  they  i 
will  assuredly  prove  deficient  in  flavour,  and  the  j 
blossom-buds  in  the  ensuing  spring  will  in  many  cases  i 
fall  off.  These  little  nestlings  are  readily  destroyed, 
one  crush  of  the  thumh-nail  being  sufficient.  By 
following  this  practice  up  closely  for  a  couple  of  years, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  trees  occasion  little  trouble 
afterwards;  the  whole  breed  will  be  well  nigh  extirpated. 

Next  in  oi’der,  in  all  probability,  will  come  the  curl, 
or  gathei'ing  of  the  leaves  in  clusters,  before  adverted 
to,  and  which  will  proceed  from  the  hatchings  of  any 
eggs  which  may  have  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the 
searcher.  Pick  the  eggs  as  carefully  as  we  may,  the 
chances  are  that  a  few  will  be  left,  and  these  will, 
perhaps,  prove  sufficient  to  cause  serious  damage  if 
they  be  suffered  to  pursue  their  depredations  un-  i 
disturbed.  The  only  plan  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  | 
is  to  unfold  the  clusters  of  leaves,  and  to  destroy  the  j 
caterpillars;  by  no  means,  however,  to  pick  off  the  j 
infested  leaves  wholesale.  This  process  may  need  ; 
repeating  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  the  first  j 
performance,  as  there  is  commonly  a  later  hatch  of  the  ; 
little  rogues.  ! 

We  come  now  to  the  Aphides,  which  sometimes  1 
attack  the  young  shoots  of  Apricots.  They  do  not  ; 
generally  commence  operations  on  the  young  shoots  as 
soon  as  produced,  but  rather  on  the  later  and  grosser  i 
growth ;  in  fact,  about  the  period  that  the  Plums  I 
become  infested,  which  frequently  happens  in  July.  I  i 
imagine  they  are  the  same  species  of  fiy  which  attacks 
the  Plum,  but  of  this  I  am  not  sure ;  indeed,  there  may  ! 
be  more  than  one  kind,  but  the  kind  which  most  ! 
commonly  attacks  them  is  of  a  bluish  ground  colour, 
and  looks  as  though  the  powder-puff  had  been  exercised  ; 
over  its  body.  These,  of  course,  are  best  combated  | 
by  tobacco-water;  and  when  it  is  only  a  few  straggling  j 
shoots  that  are  infested,  dipping  iu  a  bowl  may  be  bad  ' 
recourse  to,  as  economising  the  tobacco  ;  otherwise,  tile 
tree  may  be  syringed  all  over.  Sometimes  a  few  of  the 
proud  foreright  shoots  only  are  occupied  by  them  ;  and  : 
as  such  have  to  be  removed,  the  best  way  is  to  cut  out 
such  as  are  not  wanted,  entirely,  and  to  cast  them  in  ' 


the  fire. 

Tlie  Mildew  is  apt  to  present  its  unwelcome  face  on 
some  soils,  and  generally  during  the  droughts  of  summer. 
The  best  plan  is  to  pick  off  the  first  symptoms  as  they 
appear,  unless  much  of  the  foliage  is  attacked ;  and  on 
the  heels  of  this,  to  dust  the  tree  all  over  with  sulphur, 
first  syringing  it  with  tepid-water  in  wliich  soft-soap,  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  one  ounce  to  a  gallon,  has  been  dis¬ 
solved  ;  this  will  cause  the  sulphur  to  adhere. 

The  Earwig  (Forjicula  auriculatisj  is  a  great  pest  of 
the  Apricot  when  the  fruit  is  ripening.  This  is  a  night 
wanderer,  and  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  entrap  them 
must  plan  their  matters  accordingly.  These  scamps  do 
not  seem  to  provide,  instinctively,  any  fixed  residence, 
for  they  will  readily  take  to  “any  port  in  a  storm,”  if 
possessing  the  requisite  conditions,  which  would  appear 
to  be  snugness  and  an  immunity  from  the  storm.  Tims 
our  great  Dahlia  men  are  in  the  habit  of  suspending 
those  small  garden  pots,  kuown  as  “  thumbs,”  over 
the  Dahlias ;  the  pot  inverted  to  keep  out  wet,  and 
a  little  dry  hay,  known  as  “  rowen,”  or  dry  moss, 
stuffed  inside  for  a  bed.  But  we  have  found  linen  rags 
and  pieces  of  calico  a  better  thing  still ;  and  attention 
was  first  drawn  to  this  fact,  by  the  circumstance  of 
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observing  that  clothes  drying  on  the  hedge  were,  if  left 
out  at  nights,  much  resorted  to  by  both  Earwig  and 
Woodlouse.  INIy  better-half,  who  is  somewhat  observant 
in  these  things,  and  w'ho  loves  the  garden  as  well  as  the 
laundry,  has  often  impressed  this  on  my  mind ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  by  watching  closely  the  natural  habits  of 
these  garden  enemies  that  we  must  hope  to  discover 
great  facts.  Some  persons  have  suggested  the  use  of  a 
rope  dipped  in  gas-tar,  and  fastened  in  a  horizontal  line 
along  the  bottom  of  the  wall ;  it  is  said  they  cannot 
cross  this :  I  have  not  myself  practised  it,  but  should 
doubt  its  efficiency.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  what 
Earwigs  may  be  on  the  trees  should  be  destroyed, 
or  expelled,  previously.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have 
some  “  thumb  ”  pots  made  specially,  without  lioles  in 
the  bottom,  for  whatever  plan  we  adopt,  immunity  from 
moisture  must  be  the  chief  condition.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  water  as  hot  as  the  trees  could  bear  (say 
120°),  pumped  heavily  on  the  trees  by  a  garden  engine, 
would  speedily  dislodge  them,  and  cause  them  to  fall  on 
the  ground  below,  where,  of  course,  they  should  be 
destroyed. 

The  Oniscus,  or  Woodlouse,  is  another  serious  depre¬ 
dator,  as  bad  as  the  former,  and  the  trees  equally  liable 
to  them.  Gas-lime  has  been  recommended  to  expel 
them,  but  the  fact  is,  we  cannot  use  any  nauseous 
matter  all  over  the  trees  at  the  period  of  their  depre¬ 
dations,  which  is,  indeed,  the  ripening  period.  Like 
the  Earwig,  this  insect  is  particularly  partial  to  dryness, 
and  especially  to  heat.  I  have  been  much  plagued  in  bj'- 
gone  years  with  them  in  my  Mushroom-house;  but 
about  seven  years  since  I  hit  upon  an  expedient,  which 
has  saved  me  completely  since.  At  the  end,  whei’e  th.e 
fire  enters,  there  is  a  corner  so  hot  that  we  cannot  cul¬ 
tivate  either  Mushrooms,  Sea-kale,  or  Rhubarb  ;  this  I 
have  partitioned  off  tw'o  feet  in  breadth,  and  a  lot  of 
chopped  sticks  are  thrown  in  the  bottom,  mixed  with 
cut  logs  of  decaying  timber  with  the  bark  on.  Here 
Woodlice  take  refuge,  being  very  partial- to  the  decaying 
bark  of  old  logs';  and  here,  once  a  week,  we  pour  scald¬ 
ing  w'ater  from  the  boiler  ;  this  settles  them  w'ith  a 
vengeance  ;  indeed,  it  has  become  more  matter  of  cere¬ 
mony  than  ought  else,  as  we  seldom  see  a  Woodlouse. 
If  the  readers  of  The  Cottage  G.ardener  can  seize  on 
a  useful  idea  through  this  apparent  digression,  it  will 
be  well. 

And  now,  amongst  ailments  peculiar  to  the  Apricot, 
let  me  point  to  a  w'ell-know'n  and  much-lamented  fact, 
that  of  whole  branches  decaying  suddenly.  IMany  long 
heads  have  studied  this  evil,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  solid  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  concerning  it. 
Some  have  attributed  it  to  the  use  of  improper  stocks; 
but  this  I  dispute.  Had  the  stocks  in  use  for  so  many 
years  past  been  so  uncongenial  to  the  habits  of  the 
Apricot  the  whole  family  woidd  have  been  extinct  by 
this  time.  Besides,  if  a  stock  is  inimical  to  the  habits 
of  a  given  fruit-tree,  is  it  not  a  fair  inference  that  the 
evil  effects  wmuld  be  manifested  through  the  whole 
system  of  the  tree?  We  have  known  trees,  in  former 
days,  worked  on  w'hat  was  then  called  “  Commoner 
stocks,”  decay  in  this  manner;  and  just  tlie  same  results 
when  worked  on  the  Muscle  Plum,  which  I  imagine,  is 
the  stock  now  very  generally  used  by  nurserymen. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  Apricot,  when  young,  is  too 
much  pampered,  is  forced  into  a  luxuriant  growth  un¬ 
known  to  it  in  a  state  of  nature ;  for,  of  course,  deep 
digging  and  high  manuring  are  unknown  to  it  in  its 
wild  state.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  select  a 
score  trees  when  you  may  from  a  nursery,  it  is  probable 
that  three-fourths  of  them  are  unequal  in  their  shoots  ; 
and  that  one  side  of  the  tree,  when  trained,  is  worse  re¬ 
presented  than  the  other — one  or  more  lean  shoots 
which  have  been  cheated  out  of  their  supplies  by  their 
huge-stomached  neighbours.  The  Apricot  appears  to 
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be  peculiarly  liable  to  that  kind  of  vegetable  constric¬ 
tion,  which  not  unfrequently,  and  in  many  plants, 
causes  one  branch  to  pine,  or  to  remain  what  we  call 
hide-bound,  through  the  gluttony  of  another.  ISIay  we 
not  call  this  vegetable  atrophy? 

If  I  be  at  all  right  in  this  argument,  it  will  show  that 
i  more  pains  ought  to  be  taken  over  the  equalisation  of 
I  the  sap  in  pt  lining  trees  ;  that  there  is  a  necessity  for 
;  reform,  and  tliat  this  reform  must  bejin  in  the  nursery. 

!  However,  since  we  may  have  to  wait  for  such  reforms, 

I  let  me,  in  the  meantime,  impress  on  the  readers  of  The 
j  Cottage  Gardener  the  necessity  of  a  strict  course  of 
summer’s  management;  a  most  liberal  use  of  the  finger 
I  and  thumb  weekly,  during  June  and  July. 

I  I  must  here  direct  attention,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
1  trained  fruits,  to  preventive  measures  during  the  period 
of  rest.  'The  walls  should  receive  a  general  wash,  as 
also  the  wood  of  the  trees;  not  a  crevice  but  should  be 
filled  with  this  dressing. 

i  Before  concluding  these  papers  I  wull  again  refer  to 
this;  in  the  meantime  I  may  observe,  that  as  the  Apricot 
is  amongst  the  most  excitable  of  our  fruits,  and  comes 
early  into  blossom,  the  dressing  should  as  much  precede 
that  of  later  blossomers ;  if  done  before  the  beginning 
of  February  it  will  sutfice.  Apricots  suffer  much,  when 
in  a  high  bearing  state,  from  wmakuess  in  the  staple  of  the 
soil ;  they  should  have  a  generous  and  slightly  adhesive 
loam,  containing  a  good  deal  of  fibrous  matter;  and 
as  for  animal  manures,  I  am  of  opinion  they  are  pre¬ 
judicial  mixed  with  the  soil ;  a  fifth  portion  of  decaying 
leaves  would  be  better.  If  they  require  manurial  appli¬ 
cations  when  in  bearing  they  can  receive  a  little  liquid- 
manure  occasionally.  One  thing  more.  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  a  surface-dressing  be  given  them  every  alter¬ 
nate  year,  composed  of  half  loam  and  half  old  manure. 

R.  Errington. 


BLOOMING  SCARLET  GERANIUMS  IN  WIN'TER 
—CUTTINGS  FROM  THEM. 

When  a  broad  principle,  or  such  habitual  practice  in 
gardening  as  amounts,  seemingly,  to  a  principle,  is  in 
danger  of  being  violated,  through  the  recommendation 
of  friends  or  foes,  or  is  likelj'  to  be  undermined  by  the 
insinuating  advices  of  a  right-hand  man,  your  own 
guardian  should  step  in  to  warn  you  from  the  danger  of 
following  such  advice  ;  to  tell  you  of  the  dangers  which 
may  be  apprehended  from  following  that  particular 
course  ;  to  urge  such  failures  against  the  point  as  past 
e.xperience. could  indorse;  and  to  take  all  lawful  and 
friendly  means  to  prevent  you  from  this,  and  such  other 
exyierimonts,  as  tend  to  undervalue  the  force  of  a  prin- 
cijde.  Yet,  although  a  principle  may  not  have  been 
involved  in  the  question,  the  right-hand  man  should 
not  take  offence  from  the  interference  of  the  private 
guardian,  much  less  he  who  may  have  advised  without 
claims  for  being  considered  as  a  right  or  left-hand  sup¬ 
port.  Now,  as  that  should  be  so,  whether  it  he  so  or  not, 
without  waving  my  lawful  claims,  I  hope  I  shall  never 
think  the  worse  of  a  man  for  advancing  bis  trust 
guardian  in  the  “teeth”  of  my  settled  opinion,  or  in 
the  face  and  nose  of  my  deliberate  advice — “  My  firm 
opinion  is,  and  has  been  for  some  years,  that  a  green¬ 
house  treatment  in  iviuter  is  not  a  sufficient  rest  for 
an  old  Scarlet  Geranium,  in  order  to  get  more  than  the 
common  use  out  of  it,  namely,  a  good  show  of  bloom 
during  the  summer  months;  and  that  when  more  js 
aimed  at,  a  more  perfect  repose  is  essential  for  it  during 
a  long  period,  say  from  the  end  of  November  to  some 
time  in  March,  or  later  still,  if  the  plant  could  be  kept 
from  pushing  naturally.”  (See  page  236  )  Acting  on 
this  settled  opinion,  but  without  going  the  length  of 
giving  a  deliberate  advice,  I  said  that  spring  cuttings 


could  be  had  from  old  Geraniums  which  were  preserved 
during  the  winter,  if  the  preservation  was  on  a  true 
prunciple,  I  say  “  a  true  principle,”  because  I  am  well 
aware  that  we  often  call  that  a  principle  which  is  merely 
a  seeming  principle. 

This  assertion,  about  such  cuttings,  has  been  con¬ 
tradicted  in  these  pages,  and  very  jiroyierly,  too,  for  most 
of  us  gardeners  of  long  standiiig  have  been  aware  of  j 
the  danger  of  cutting  old  plants  for  “  stock  ”  while  they  j 
were  at  rest,  as  we  said,  and  I  have  seen  more  mischief  j 
than  enough  done  that  way  myself,  but  without  my  ad-  ! 
mitting  the  possibility  of  a  jjrinciyde  being  violated  in  i 
the  process.  Principles  are  like  Scotch  'Thistles — you  ' 
cannot  touch  them  against  the  grain  with  impunity,  i 
It  is  not  founded  on  any  known  pidnciple,  that  if  you 
take  cuttings  from  a  Geranium  at  rest,  that  three-parts 
immediately  below  must  necessarily  die  in  consequence  ; 
yet  we  know  such  deaths  take  place  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  ;  but  the  fact  is  this,  we  did  not  hit  on 
the  principle  of  resting  our  plants  properly.  A  green¬ 
house  is  too  exciting  for  them,  and  a  cold  pit,  or  frauie, 
is  too  moist  for  such  a  purpose.  We  preserved  them 
there,  it  is  true,  but  wo  did  not  rest  them  on  principle. 
Now,  however,  I  rest  my  ])lants  as  they  ought  to  be 
rested,  and  I  cut  them  with  impunit}’'  any  day  in  the 
year.  .Just  now,  I  am  under  an  engagement  to  cut  a 
specimen  of  the  Lady  Middleton  Geranium,  which  1 
value  as  the  “  apple  of  my  eye,”  on  the  10th  of  January, 
before  this  is  in  tlie  hands  of  the  piinters.  'The  spe¬ 
cimen  is  large  enough  for  me,  and  old  enough  to  do  j 
without  cutting-in  at  all,  if  1  had  more  room  for  it;  but  j 
from  this  time  forward  I  must  cut  it  back,  more  or  less, 
every  year,  if  I  do  not  kill  it  now  with  this  rash  experi¬ 
ment.  1  cut  the  fellow  to  it — “  the  match  plant  1' — at 
the  beginning  of  the  severe  frost  before  Christmas.  'J'he 
frost  may  have  saved  it,  however,  for  every  cut  is  now 
as  sound  as  a  nut;  but  if  it  is  true  that  “  a  green  Yhile 
(Christmas)  swells  the  churchyard,”  this  greenest,  wet, 
and  foggiest  Christmas  we  have  bad  for  years  may  be 
the  death  of  my  most  favoured  specimen. 

I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  cut  the  two  at  the 
same  time,  that  is,  one  month  later  than  I  cut  them  in 
1854,  because  this  one  was  then  in  full  bloom,  although 
I  ought  to  have  done  so,  a  principle  which  we  all  re¬ 
cognise  in  these  days,  that  of  inducing  a  ))lant,  or  tree,  j 
to  depart  from  its  natural  course,  not  all  at  once,  but  by  ! 
slow  degrees.  In  1853,  these  plants  were  cut  back  in  | 
October,  and  as  late  as  the  end  of  Novembei',  in  1854.  : 
'This  time  one  has  been  cut  after  the  middle  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  the  other  just  before  the  middle  of  .Tanuai  v,  | 
thus  bringing  them  round  gradually  to  that  state, 
which,  I  suppose,  will  enable  them,  eventually,  to  flower 
during  the  dull  months  of  winter  with  as  much  case  os 
if  it  were  the  height  of  summer. 

Why  the  last  one  was  to  be  cut  on  the  10th  of  January, 
above  all  otlier  days,  is  this — after  cutting  the  first,  in 
December,  one  of  my  old  pupils  called  and  begged  very 
earnestly  to  have  the  cuttings  which  I  would  throw 
away,  but  be  had  no  hotbed  ready  just  then,  and  I  con-  ! 
sented  to  wait  so  long,  but  not  a  day  longer  than  the  : 
10th  instant.  Now,  I  am  rather  pleased  than  not,  that  ! 
there  is  the  distance  of  one  month  between  the  two 
plants  in  the  time  of  cutting  them  back  in  winter.  I 
shall  keep  to  that  time  in  future,  so  as  to  have  two 
strings  to  my  bow,  for  I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  their 
being  injured  in  the  smallest  degree,  much  less  killed  j 
back  so  far,  or  altogether,  by  being  pruned  any  day  from 
November  to  iMarch.  In  a  dry  Vinery,  where  late  , 
Grapes  hung  all  the  winter,  they  would  be  equally  safe,  j 
and  they  might  be  cut  whenever  one  took  tiie  fancy  to 
doit;  but  then  they  would  not  be  rested  on  ])rinciple,  j 
the  juices  would  be  in  active  circulation,  although  little  i 
or  no  additional  growth  might  be  apparent  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  In  a  common  greenhouse  the  air  is  kept  too  ! 
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moist,  or,  rather,  too  much  moist  air  is  admitted,  to  allow 
ol  that  depiree  ol  rest  which  is  safe  lor  cuttings  being 
made  of  these  old  Scarlet  Geraniums  in  the  dead  ol 
winter,  and  when  the  frost  and  fires  come,  the  necessary 
degree,  for  the  safety  of  a  collection  ot  plants,  is  actual 
forcing,  as  comitared  with  absolute  rest  to  the  plants  in 
question.  Hence  the  danger  of  taking  winter  cuttings 
from  these  plants  when  kept  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse. 

If  they  are  in  a  cold  frame,  the  danger  is  greater  still, 
from  tiie  difficulty  ot  arresting  the  etlects  of  damp  on  a 
recent  wound  if  once  it  begins  to  fester,  and  if  the  plants 
are  in  a  damp  cellar,  or  a  dark  room  which  is  dam)i. 
The  danger  of  making  new'  wounds,  and  of  stopping  old 
w'ounds  which  were  made  wdum  llie  ])lants  were  taken 
up  is  greatest  ot  all.  Hence  the  reason  wh)'  I  put  so 
much  stress,  last  autumn,  on  keeping  some  old  Tom 
Thumhs  entirely  free  from  wounds,  by  storing  them  at 
their  full  length  of  shoot,  and  by  stripping  ofl  all  their 
leaves,  in  order  to  keep  the  young  wood  tree  from  their 
influence,  either  as  acting  on  the  juices,  which  otight 
rather  to  be  then  at  rest,  or,  by  decaying,  would  hel]!  to  I 
fog  ofl’ such  of  the  parts  as  lay  near  them,  from  this 
day  forward,  depend  upon  it  that  all  such  Tom  'Iliunihs.  i 
and  other  Scarlets,  may  be  cut  for  cuttings  without 
injury,  provided  the  ]flants  have  been  rested  as  insisted 
on,  and  are  in  a  perfectly  dry  room  or  cellar ;  and  unless  | 
they  are  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  just  as  dan-  j 
gerous  to  meddle  wdth  them,  as  has  been  said  ;  but  there 
is  no  danger  in  leaving  them  at  their  full  length  until  ] 
the  middle  or  end  of  April,  when,  it  the  shoots  seem  too  i 
weak  to  form  the  frame-w'ork  of  a  healthy  specimen, 
they  may  be  cut  back  as  far  as  you  wish,  and  then  be  in 
good  time  for  striking,  to  add  to  the  young  stock,  and  , 
beds  and  borders  in  the  autumn,  when  summer  flowers  j 
are  going  otF.  ! 

After  all  my  advices  in  the  autumn  to  preserve  old 
Geraniums  entire,  and  alter  taking  such  pains  with  the 
Tovi  Thumhs  1  had  from  kfr.  Walter’s  garden,  I  have  a 
sad  tale  now  to  relate.  The  autumn  was  so  damp  and 
mild  at  the  time  those  plants  were  removed,  that  I 
chanced  them  for  a  while  out  in  the  garden.  After 
stripping  them  of  all  their  leaves,  1  laid  tliem  in  by  the 
heels  ill  my  owm  borders,  intending  to  kee])  them  out  as 
long  as  it  was  safe  to  do  so,  in  order  to  make  the  winter 
rest  all  the  shorter  for  them,  for  we  often  have  the 
seasons  so  mild  that  wm  might  safely  trust  such  plants 
out  till  Christmas,  or  nearly  so,  but  this  season  the  frost 
caught  me  napping,  and,  before  I  dreaded  any  harm,  my 
bare  Geraniums  caught  it  desperately,  and  1  was  forced 
to  cut  them  all  back,  as  is  done  in  ordinary  cases,  j 
Thei'efore,  my  own  experiment  has  failed  with  me  before 
1  had  hardly  entered  on  it  in  earnest;  and  I  must  tiaist  ' 
to  such  conclusions  as  I  expected  to  result  from  it  at  | 
the  hands  of  those  wdio  have  been  less  rash  and  more  ; 
fortunate  than  I  have  been.  Howmver,  the  danger  of  ! 
cutting  down  such  Geraniums  late  in  the  autumn,  wdiere  J 
no  means  are  at  hand  for  drying  the  wmunds  properly,  j 
has  thus  been  made  more  apparent  than  ever  it  appeared  j 
to  mo  when  I  was  in  full  practice;  and  1  And  that  it  is  ! 
necessary  to  look  over  them  often,  to  stop  the  progress  j 
of  damping  lower  dowm,  and  this  with  other  jilants  | 
having  just  the  same  treatment,  but  are  without  any  j 
wounds,  which  are  yet  as  fresh  and  sound  as  they  were 
the  first  day  I  put  them  up  for  the  wdnter  treatment. 

The  only  use  of  this  tale  is  to  warn  those  who  have 
cut  down  Geraniums  in  store  to  look  closely  after  them 
for  the  next  six  weeks,  at  least ;  to  cut  off,  at  once,  every 
end  which  is  not  perfectly  sound,  to  stir  the  soil  about  j 
them  so  as  to  kcc])  the  surface  from  becoming  mouldy,  | 
to  remove  every  dead  or  dying  leaf  as  soon  as  it  is  seen, 
and  to  see  that  the  outside  of  tlie  pots  are  not  getting 
into  a  foul  state,  which  is  the  most  dangerous  part  of  all. 
'I'his  sujiervision  is  as  necessary  in  the  cold  frame  or 
})it  as  it  is  in  the  stove  or  cellar. 


Under  the  stages  of  the  greenhouse  a  muck  pie  is 
just  as  destructive  to  the  health  of  store  plants  in 
winter,  as  is  the  open  foul  ditch  to  the  master  in  the 
dog-days.  It  is  all  very  well  to  “push  forward”  im¬ 
provements  in  the  garden  while  the  weather  is  fine,  and 
do  all  things  “they  say”  in  The  Cottage  GAUDENEr,  ; 
but  if  the  store  Jilants  are  thus  neglected  at  the  projier 
time,  my  vs'ord  for  it,  things  will  not  be  so  pleasant 
when  you  come  to  plant  out  the  beds,  and  find  that  so 
many  plants  have  “  fogged  off,”  and  that  the  purse 
must  be  thinned  to  make  good  the  loss,  which  a  timely 
look  over,  and  a  look,  from  time  to  time,  might  as  easily 
have  prevented,  as  I  can  write  about  it — and  now  is  that 
time. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  preserving  old  Geraniums, 
and  to  rest  them  solely  with  a  view  of  bringing  them 
round,  by  degrees,  to  flower  from  October  to  March  in  a 
common  greenhouse.  The  practice  is  worth  as  much 
attention  with  some  families  in  the  country  as  any  one 
thing  with  which  the  gardener  is  entrusted;  and  that  it 
can  be  done,  I  am  as  fullv  convinced  as  1  am  that  Roses 
blow  in  June.  Why,  the  very  plant  which  blossomed 
with  me  down  to  Christmas,  and  had  every  flower  picked 
oft’  that  day,  threw  up  fifteen  fresh  trusses,  which  were  in 
full  bud,  and  some  ready  to  open,  on  the  lOth  of 
January,  when  the  plant  wuis  cut  for  the  season,  yet  the 
plant  had  no  more  stimulus  than  the  shelter  of  a  glass 
roof — a  much  cooler  place  than  a  common  greenhouse. 
Yet  that  plant  was  only  rested  one  summer.  After  three 
summers  of  the  same  treatment  as  that  of  last  summer, 
it  will  be  as  natural  for  this  plant  to  bloom  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  as  it  is  now  for  all  the  early  Vines  over  the  country 
to  flower  or  fruit  about  the  same  time. 

The  only  question  with  me  is,  whether  I  did  right  in 
allowing  my  plants  to  flower  for  six  weeks  from  the 
middle  of  May,  before  J  set  them  to  rest.  It  was  a 
fancy,  merely,  for  which  I  can  oft’er  no  explanation  that 
would  bo  satisfactory  to  a  scientific  mind.  We  all  know 
that  many  kinds  of  this  race  flower  very  strongly  at 
first,  then  rest  awhile,  then  begin  again,  and  continue 
to  flower  till  late  in  the  autumn’  This  is  the  habit  of  a 
great  number  of  greenhouse  rdargoniums,  therefore, 
all  I  aimed  at,  was  to  take  advantage  of  this  propensity, 
and  begin,  for  the  first  time,  to  rest  the  plants  just  at 
that  stage  where  it  was  most  natural  for  them  to  rest. 
I  know  some  flower-gardeners  who  also  take  advantage 
of  this  habit  with  their  old  plants  ;  they  keep  them  over 
the  winter,  plant  them  out  very  early,  and  after  the  first 
bloom  is  over  they  root  them  up,  to  allow  of  sufficient 
room  for  young  plants  which  were  planted  much  later 
between  the  old  ones.  All  young  plants  take  more  time 
between  planting  and  flowering  than  old  ones,  therefore, 
the  old  plants  are  put  in  to  bridge  over  that  period,  but 
young  plants  flower  more  evenly  after  they  begin  in 
earnest  than  old  ones,  and  are  only  at  their  juime 
when  they  are  arrested  by  cold  nights  in  the  autumnj 
whereas,  old  jtlants  either  run  too  much  to  leaf  in  the 
autumn,  or  else  make  the  surface  of  the  bed  so  wild 
and  uneven,  by  their  unequal  growth,  as  to  render  the 
flowers  less  telling  in  eft'ect. 

I  had  one  more  reason  for  allowing  the  plants  to 
bloom  at  first  starting  oft’ ;  tlrey  were  big  enough  for  my 
purpose,  and  if  I  kept  them  from  blooming  as  they  did, 
they  might  grow  too  big  for  my  jun’i'ose  ;  but  that  is 
mere  conjecture.  All  I  can  say  with  confidence  is,  that 
they  answered  my  expectations,  by  continuing  in  bloom 
so  late;  and,  indeed,  more  than  I  expected.  I  have  not 
yet  determined  if  I  shall  allow  a  first  bloom  next 
summer,  or  stop  them  in  the  bud  from  first  to  last ;  but 
I  have  firmly  resolved  to  carry  out  the  experiments  as 
far  and  as  long  ns  they  can  be  pushed  ;  and  1  hope  to 
live  to  see  the  day  when  Sc.arlet  Geraniums  will  be  as 
easy  to  manage  to  bloom  in  winter  as  Camellias  and 
Rhododendrons;  and  if  any  one  can  as.sist  me,  by  telling 
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anything  they  may  have  seen,  which  bears  on  the 
question,  I  shall  be  tliankful  ;  but  I  want  no  ideas  or 
surmises — my  liead  is  too  hill  oF  them  as  it  is. 

JJ.  Beaton. 


VIGOROUS  CITMBERS  ON  RAEl’ERS,  AND 
ON  ROUND  TRELLISES  IN  POTS. 

CoM.EA  scandens. — “  A  Regular  Subscriber  turned  out 
two  strong  seedling  plants  last  season  ;  one  against  a 
soutli'wall,  the  other  against  the  back  wall  oF  a  green¬ 
house.  The  first  bloomed  the  earliest  oF  the  two,  and 
most  Freely.  The  other  has  grown  very  vigorously,  but 
has  not  llowered  much.  It  covers  most  oF  the  back 
wall  and  three  raFters.  What  should  be  done  to  secure 
bloom  in  the  spring?  Should  it  bo  quite  cut  down,  or 
only  pruned?” 

This  is  just  one  oF  those  simple  matters  about  creepers 
which  beginners  say  we  are  too  apt  to  overlook.  I  have 
several  letters  now  bet’orc  me,  to  which  1  will  shortly 
allude,  where  failure,  or  very  limited  success,  has  been 
owing  to  not  clearly  perceiving  how  flowering  shoots 
arc  produced ;  and,  consequently,  the  kind  care  that  is 
given  is  often  prejudicial  rather  than  otherwise.  One 
great  dilhculty  is,  whether  the  operator  should  prune 
back  to  a  tew  buds,  removing  the  young  shoots,  or 
whether  these  should  be  so  thinned  out  that  the  strongest 
and  best  ripened  may  remain.  In  the  case  of  these  that 
will  to-day  meet  with  a  little  attention,  it  matters  not 
greatly  what  plan  may  be  adopted,  2'>^'ovidcd  a  stijjiciency 
of  icell-ripened  buds  are  secured.  As  most  of  our  readers 
are  Familiar,  in  some  measure,  with  the  culture  of  the 
Vhne,  the  treatment  of  that  plant  will  give  the  key-note 
to  the  management  of  the  climbers  referred  to. 

Secure  a  long,  well-ripened  shoot,  with  plump,  pro¬ 
minent  buds,  and  from  these  buds  Flower  and  Fruiting 
shoots  will  be  produced  the  following  year.  Cut  back 
these  shoots  the  Following  season  to  a  bud  or  two,  and, 
provided  these  have  been  properly  ripened,  flowering 
shoots  will  again  be  produced.  These  explanatory 
remarks  will  apply  to  all  those  I  intend  to  mention. 
The  latter  mode  will  generally  be  Found  the  best  For 
!  plants  trained  round  trellises  that  are  to  be  kept  on  year 
i  after  year. 

The  Cobaea  flowers  very  well  as  an  annual,  if  sown 
I  early,  and  planted  in  a  warm  place  out-of doors.  If 
1  such  plants  are  cut  over.  From  a  yard  to  two  yards  in 
height,  and  taken  up  and  protected  before  Frost  comes, 
such  will  bloom  more  Freely  the  Following  season  than 
seedlings.  The  reason  why  the  plant  in  the  greenhouse 
bloomed  so  sparingly  was  owing  to  the  deficiency  of 
light  it  received  against  the  back  wall.  Unless  the 
house  is  very  open  it  will  not  bloom  much  against 
that  wall,  unless  From  shoots  that  come  From  buds  near 
the  top  of  the  house,  which  would  hang  down  along  the 
back,  and  bloom  Freely  enough.  IF  it  be  desirable  to 
keep  the  back  wall  green,  tiie  present  shoots  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  so  long  as  the  foliage  hangs.  By 
no  means  think  of  cutting  the  plant  down.  All  that 
will  be  necessary  will  be  to  cut  back  the  greener  part  of 
the  shoots  at  the  top  of  the  house  and  along  the  rafters. 
'The  jilant  should  he  kept  as  dry  during  the  winter  as  will 
I  just  prevent  its  Hugging.  If  there  is  more  room  on  the 
rafters  to  cover,  the  shoots  may  be  allowed  to  grow  on, 
and  these  will  bloom  early.  It  would  be  advisable,  for 
Future  management,  to  have  only  one  shoot  to  each 
rafter.  Provided  that  shoot  has  had  a  sufficiency  of 
sun  and  air  to  ri[)en  its  buds,  every  side-shoot  that 
comes  From  it  next  season  will  produce  flowers  in 
abundance.  The  plant  is  not  at  all  suited  for  a  round 
trellis,  as  the  shoots  grow  a  considerable  length  before 
they  begin  to  show  bloom,  and  then  the  bloom-buds 
j  come  as  long  as  the  shoots  are  allowed  to  lengthen. 
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'These  shoots  are,  therefore,  most  in  their  element  when 
dangling  several  yards  in  length  from  a  lofty  arch  or 
rafter.  When  winter  comes,  cut  these  dangles  back  to 
within  a  bud  or  two  of  their  base,  and  you  will  have 
similar  shoots  again  next  season.  A  primary  shoot 
along  the  top  of  the  back  wall  would  furnish  you  with 
dangles  along  it  in  a  similar  manner.  By  securing 
main  shoots  in  this  way,  at  first,  the  culture  of  the 
plant  would  be  as  simple  as  growing  a  Vine  on  the  spur- 
pruning  system.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  introduce 
this  old  plant  again  into  the  lofty  conservatory,  as 
most  people  admire  its  bell-like  flowers,  changing  From 
green  to  purple,  and  produced  in  such  profusion.  'The 
only  thing  to  be  guarded  against  is  its  monopolising 
tendencies,  as  a  plant  would  soon  take  possession  of  a 
house.  Instead  of  jilantiug  it  in  a  border  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  would  be  better  to  place  it  in  a  large  pot, 
tank,  or  make  a  small  pit  For  its  roots,  about  two  feet 
square.  'That,  with  surface-dressings  and  manure- 
waterings,  when  necessary,  will  be  suflicient  For  a  plant 
destined  to  cover  two  or  three  ordinary  rafters. 

li’OMEA  Leauu. — “I  have  seen  this  fine  on  the  roof 
of  a  greenhouse.  I  have  no  room  for  it  there,  but  have 
tried  it  in  a  pot,  round  a  trellis,  six  feet  high,  and 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  but  with  no  success.  I 
commenced  with  half-a-dozen  shoots,  and  these  soon 
covered  the  trellis  with  healthy  foliage,  but  no  flowers.” 
Perhaps  you  may  be  more  successful  next  year,  if  your 
shoots  were  well  ripened.  I  think,  however,  you  erred 
in  starting  with  so  many  shoots.  I  have  had  fair 
success  by  the  Following  mode: — A  strong,  two-year-old 
plant  was  selected,  and  placed  in  a  fifteen-inch  pot. 
'The  ])laut  was  pruned  back  almost  to  the  collar.  It 
w^as  placed  in  a  warmer  situation  than  the  greenhouse 
until  the  end  of  April.  Numbers  of  little  shoots  made 
their  appearance  ;  these  were  all  rubbed  off,  with  the 
exception  of  one, — the  strongest.  'That  was  brought 
From  the  centre  of  the  pot  to  the  outside  of  the  trellis, 
and  trained  round  it,  leaving  about  a  Foot  between  the 
volutes.  'When  the  shoot  got  towmrds  the  top  it  began 
to  bloom,  showing  that  the  bud  producing  it  had  been 
W'ell  ripened  tbo  previous  year.  Another  plant,  treated 
exactly  alike,  did  not  show  bloom,  but  made  a  fine, 
healthy  plant,  with  fine  Foliage  From  top  to  bottom. 
After  the  shoot  had  turned  over  the  top  a  little  the 
extreme  point  was  pinched  out.  'The  plant  was  then 
kept  as  much  in  the  sun  as  possible,  and  water  was 
given  just  to  keep  the  foliage  from  flagging.  In  the 
latter  end  of  August,  and  during  September,  the  plant 
stood  out-oFdoors,  and  here  the  foliage  was  frequently 
syringed  to  keep  off  Green  Fly.  One  word,  however, 
as  to  stopping  the  shoot.  It  is  better  to  let  it  go  a  yard 
or  two  over  the  top  of  the  trellis,  and  then  stop  it,  in 
preference  to  stopping  it  so  early  as  to  cause  side-shoots 
to  break  I'rom  the  buds.  'Towards  the  end  of  September, 
or  the  first  Fortnight  in  October,  it  may  be  cut  back  to 
the  height  of  the  trellis,  or  thereabouts,  without  starting 
the  buds. 

Under  greenhouse  treatment  the  plant  will  be  de¬ 
ciduous,  or  nearly  so.  Any  time  during  the  winter 
the  shoots  should,  therefore,  bo  well  washed  with  soap 
and  water,  as  a  preventive  against  insects,  especially 
White  Scale,  to  which  it  is  very  lialile.  In  winter, 
provided  the  roots  are  dryish,  but  not  dry,  the  plant  will 
be  safe  in  an  average  temperature  oF  From  40^^  to  45°, 
with  a  rise  From  sunshine.  As  the  spring  advances 
the  buds  will  begin  to  break,  and  if  all  are  allowed  to 
come,  you  would  have  a  Forest  of  weakly  shoots.  Go 
along  your  main  shoot,  and  select  the  strongest  buds 
every  two  Feet  or  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  rub  the 
others  off;  and  if  the  plant,  as  advised,  was  well 
hardened  and  ripened  the  previous  autumn,  these  young 
shoots  will  Furnish  plenty  of  splendid  blue  flowers. 
When  the  flush  is  over,  the  shoots  may  be  shortened,  to 
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ripen  tlie  IniJs  at  the  base ;  water  be  diminisbed  as 
much  as  possible:  all  jiossible  sunsliine  given  tor 
maturation  ;  and  if  cut  in  within  a  bud  or  two  in 
winter,  and  cleaned,  the  jilant  is  again  ready  for  a  future 
campaign.  In  a  greenhouse,  the  plants  bloom  well  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  where  it  is  hottest.  When  grown 
and  bloomed  on  a  trellis,  in  such  a  house,  the  plants,  as 
soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  move  much,  should  stand  in 
the  warmest  end  ;  and  if  they  could  receive  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  higher  temperature  for  a  month  or  two 
then,  such  ns  in  a  A'iuery,  or  Peach-house,  at  work,  they 
would  like  it  all  the  better.  The  plants  will  do  well  in 
two  parts  loam  and  one  peat;  and  if  kept  several 
seasons  in  the  same  pot,  a  good  top-dressing  of  cow-dung, 
frequently  repeated,  will  give  strength  enough. 

Mandeviixa  Suaveolens. — “A  Constant  Reader  has 
tried  this  in  a  pot  with  no  success.  He  got  a 
strong  ])lant  started  with  a  number  of  shoots,  fastened 
these  to  a  large,  round,  wire  trellis,  so  as  to  cover  it  well 
wuth  healthy  shoots  ;  but  has  got  no  bloom.”  I  have  not 
grown  this  in  a  pot,  so  as  to  flower  it.  If  these  shoots 
are  well-ripened,  the  strongest  shortened,  and  the  weak 
ones  cut  out,  it  is  likely  there  would  be  short,  flowering 
shoots  produced  next  season.  A  plant,  in  a  large  pot,  j 
trained  round  a  trellis,  and  covered  with  its  sweet  flowers,  \ 
would  be  a  most  beautiful  object,  far  transcending  in  ' 
massive  grandeur  the  much-loved  Stejjhcnwtis..  Though  | 
I  have  not  so  grown  it,  1  think  I  clearly  see  the  way  to 
attain  success.  The  first  element  of  that  success  should  | 
consist  in  throwing  the  strength  of  the  plant  into  one 
main  stem,  and  being  content  to  wait  two  or  three  years 
for  a  mass  of  bloom.  I  have  frequently  spoken  of  the 
plant  at  Stockwood,  trained  as  one  strong  shoot  along 
a  w'ire,  and  furnished  with  spurs  thickly  studded,  i 
would  make  this  the  ground  work  of  my  treatment 
when  grown  in  a  pot. 

Here,  then,  is  a  little  plant,  some  eighteen  inches  in 
height,  just  come  in  from  a  nursery.  It  is  no  use  putting 
that  on  a  trellis  next  summer.  Do  every  thing  to  en¬ 
courage  it  to  grow,  by  rcpottings,  good  positions,  suitable  | 
soil,  &c.,  as  the  more  head  produced,  the  stronger  will  j 
the  stem,  or  collar,  of  the  plant  be,  and  the  better  sup¬ 
plied  will  it  be  with  healthy  roots.  I  would,  at  this 
stage,  trouble  the  plant  very  little  in  the  way  of  training. 
Before  the  plant  started  afresh  in  the  spring,  I  would  I 
cut  it  back  within  a  short  distance  of  the  collar,  and,  if  | 
still  rather  weak,  would  let  it  ramble  another  season.  | 
Supposing,  however,  that  the  plant  is  strong,  it  will  push  j 
vigorously.  Several  young  shoots  will  appear,  and  the  ■ 
strongest  should  be  selected,  and  the  others  removed  by  | 
degrees.  The  one  left  should  be  brought  to  the  outside  of  | 
the  base  of  the  trellis,  and  trained  round  it  in  volutes  about  i 
a  foot  apart.  When  it  gets  beyond  the  top  its  point  may  ! 
be  nipped  out.  From  the  volutes,  it  will  be  more  likely  | 
to  break  again  nearer  the  top  than  the  bottom.  The  j 
stopping  may  go  on,  provided  there  is  no  danger  of  start-  ! 
ing  the  buds  on  tbe  lower  part  of  the  shoot.  Turn  the 
trellis  round  every  other  day,  and  give  all  the  sun-light 
possible,  to  harden  the  wood  of  the  shoot.  A  sunny  spot, 
out-of-doors,  after  the  end  of  August,  would  bo  desirable 
for  six  weeks  ;  whilst  there,  frequent  syringings  in  tbe 
evening  will  kee))  Red  Spider  at  a  distance.  Any  place  will 
do  in  winter,  wbere  frost  is  excluded.  Before  the  fresh 
growth  takes  place  in  spring,  unless  tbe  shoot  is  strong 
and  well-hardened  throughout,  it  would  be  advisable  to  | 
shorten  it  to  about  half  its  length,  less  or  more,  according 
to  strength  and  ripeness.  When  the  buds  start  again,  ; 
the  terminal  one  should  be  trained  as  before,  as  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  tbe  main  stem.  This  stopping  will  cause 
tbe  buds  on  tbe  lower  part  to  break  more  regularly. 
fSlioots  from  these,  about  six  inches  apart,  will  be  thick 
enough,  and  these  most  likely  will  yield  flowers.  Next 
season,  the  upper  part  will  be  treated  the  same  way,  and 
on  this  lower  part,  the  many  young  shoots,  having  their 


points  pinched  off  in  summer,  may  be  cut  back  to  a  bud 
or  two  in  winter.  The  base  part  of  the  plant  will  thus 
be  first  furnished,  and  when  the  whole  stem  is  thus 
furnished  with  spurs,  the  plant  will  be  as  easily 
managed  as  a  Vine-stem.  A  fifteen  or  eighteen-inch 
pot,  well-drained,  supplied  with  loam  and  peat,  and 
mulched  with  rotten  cow-dung,  would,  I  presume,  keep 
such  a  specimen  in  good  health  for  several  years.  One 
essential  of  success  would  be,  having  the  buds  well 
riiiened,  by  abundance  of  sunshine,  before  pruning.  As 
I  have  stated,  this  treatment  in  a  pot  is  theoretical,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  would 
answer  well. 

Passion  ELOW'ERS on  Trellises. — “An  Amateurw'ishes 
to  have  Ccendea,  racemosa  Ccertilen,  Golvillii,  Billvttn, 
&c.,  on  round  trellises,  about  five  feet  in  height;  tbe 
pots  to  be  set  in  large  vases,  about  three  feet  in  height,  | 
and  to  have  the  shoots  hanging  down  over  the  pot  for  a 
couple  of  feet,  and  a  mass  of  flowers  from  thence  to  tbe 
top  of  the  trellis.  He  can  get  a  thicket  of  shoots  and 
leaves,  but  flowers  only  here  and  there.”  A  little  time 
and  preparation  will  be  necessary  to  complete  success. 
When  the  Passion-flower  is  young  and  vigorous,  the 
young  shoots  are  apt  to  extend  some  distance  before  tbe 
flower-buds  appear.  To  have  masses  of  bloom  on  stubby, 
short  shoots,  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  the  plant 
must  either  be  somewhat  crippled  by  age,  or  stunted  by 
diminutive  feeding-ground,  and  a  sparing  supply  of 
water  until  the  flowers  appear.  Keeping  this  in  view, 
it  will  be  important  to  start  with  a  single  shoot ;  train 
that  round  the  trellis,  leaving  spaces  of  about  one  foot 
between;  ripening  that  shoot  well,  and  cutting  it  back 
to  the  top  of  the  trellis,  if  strong  enough,  as  it  is  likely 
to  be,  before  W’inter.  The  buds  along  this  shoot  will  all 
start,  mostly,  next  spring,  but  that  will  give  more  shoots 
than  wull  be  required.  Thin  out  so  as  to  give  room. 
Bo  rather  sparing  of  nourishment  until  the  first  flower- 
buds  appear,  and  then  give  more.  As  the  plants  get 
older  they  will  bloom  more  profusely,  and  the  young 
shoots  will  not  be  so  luxuriant.  All  that  is  w'anted  is 
to  cut  back  these  young  shoots  to  within  a  bud  or  two 
of  their  junction  with  the  main  stem  every  winter;  and 
if  these  buds  were  well  matured,  tbe  shoots  from  them 
the  following  summer  will  be  sure  to  be  covered  with 
bloom.  A  fifteen  or  an  eighteen-inch  pot  will  support 
a  plant  for  a  number  of  years,  if  manure- waterings  and 
rich  dressings  are  given  in  summer.  It  should  have 
little  water  in  w'inter.  If,  after  the  shoots  are  fairly 
started,  any  should  be  much  more  vigorous  than  the 
generality,  these  vigorous  ones  should  be  stopped,  to 
cause  them  to  make  two  or  three,  and  thus  the  strength 
will  be  equalised.  When  treated  in  this  way,  little  more  ' 
training  would  be  required  than  fastening  tbe  main 
stem  at  first,  as  the  most  of  these  flow'ering  shoots  will 
look  best  suspended.  j 

Tecoma  Jasjiinoides. — “H.  complains  he  can  make 
nothing  of  this.”  It  requires  a  great  amount  of  sun¬ 
light  to  ripen  its  flower-buds.  I  have  had  it  best  on 
tbe  roof  of  a  house  close  to  the  glass.  When  over 
arches,  three  or  four  feet  from  the  glass,  it  did  not  do  so 
well.  When  close  to  tbe  glass,  I  have  had  it  equally 
good  from  the  buds  of  a  long;  well-ripened  young  shoot, 
and  an  older  shoot,  spurred,  as  I  have  mentioned  above 
for  the  Mandevilla.  I  have  tried  it  both  w^ays  round  a 
trellis,  and  with  little  difference  as  to  success,  though 
the  older-spurred  shoot  was  rather  the  best.  Neither 
w'ill  do  much  unless  the  buds  be  well-ripened  by  plenty  of 
exposure  to  sunlight.  Young  shoots  require  more  stunt¬ 
ing  as  the  buds  are  expanding  than  older  wood.  It 
makes  a  good  neighbour  for  tbe  Mandevilla,  though  it 
does  not  bloom  quite  so  freely,  unless  extra  matured- 
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OHCHTDS  BEARING  COOL  TREATMENT. 

{Oontiiiiicd  from  page  200.) 

Df.ndrobtuji  DENSTEI.ORUJI.— Wlien  I.  Allcavd,  Esq,, 
resided  at  Stratford-le-Bow  he  had  a  very  fine  collection 
!  of  Orchids.  It  was  there  I  first  observed  the  above 
!  fine  Uendrobe  treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant.  It  was  a 
fine  specimen,  perfectly  healthy,  with  leaves  as  green  as 
i  a  leek,  and  had  very  prominent  flower-buds.  In  conse- 
({uence,  I  can  confidently  recommend  it  as  one  that  will 
bear  and  thrive  well  with  a  cool  treatment.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  hills  of  Nepaul,  and  has  large,  dense  spikes  of 
yellow  flowers.  It  does  not  flower,  however,  till  it  has 
made  strong  pseudo-bulbs,  at  least  a  foot  long,  and  pro- 
portionably  stout.  In  its  native  place  it  inhabits  shady, 
moist  woods,  therefore  a  similar  position  in  the  cool 
house  will  be  necessary.  Further,  to  recommend  it  to 
cultivators,  it  forms  a  handsome  jflant  even  when  out  of 
flower,  and  is  evergreen.  It  requires  to  be  grown  in  a 
pot  well  drained,  and  in  light,  very  fibrous  peat. 

D.  DISCOLOR,  sgn.  UNDur.ATUJr  (Wavy). — As  this  curious 
species  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  it  will  bear  a  cool  treatment,  especially  when  at  rest. 
It  has  a  most  singular  appearance,  with  very  stout,  erect 
stems,  four  feet  high,  and  much  swollen  in  the  middle. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  pseudo¬ 
bulbs,  in  racemes,  each  containing  upwards  of  a  dozen 
large,  yellowish-brown  flowers.  The  lip  or  labellum  is 
of  the  same  colour,  with  five  deep  wavy  plates,  of  a 
light  violet-colour.  It  should  be  grown  in  a  pot,  in  open 
turfy-peat,  and  kept  moist  when  growing,  both  at  the 
root  and  over  the  foliage. 

D.  MONiLiFORME  (Bracelet-formed) . — This  beautiful 
species  has  been,  hitherto,  by  all  writers,  including  my¬ 
self,  described  as  requiring  great  heat.  I  am  now  con¬ 
vinced  that  treatment  is  quite  wrong.  In  a  cool  house 
it  grows,  it  is  true,  more  dwarf;  but,  nevertheless,  it 
thrives  there  and  flowers  more  abundantly,  with  its 
colour  much  heightened,  which  colour,  in  a  cool  house, 
is  a  deep  rose  with  a  pure  white  centre.  It  requires  a 
compost  of  chopped  sphagnum  and  fibry-peat,  well 
mixed  with  choppings  of  wood  and  small  pieces  of  char¬ 
coal.  As  it  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  China,  it 
should  have,  when  growing,  the  warmest  part  of  the 
cool  house,  and  plenty  of  water  overhead. 

D.  NORiLE  (Noble). — This  well-known  fine  species 
needs  no  description.  I  have  proved  it  to  be  sufficiently 
hardy  for  a  cool  house,  providing  it  has,  like  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  a  warm  corner  in  summer,  to  perfect  its  growth. 
It  then  makes  stout,  flowering  pseudo-bulbs,  whereas,  in 
too  great  heat  they  are  long  and  lanky,  and  flower  very 
middling  indeed.  It  requires  the  same  compost  as  1). 
vioniliforme. 

1).  SECUNDUM  var.  (Side-flowering). — A  variety  from 
Cliina.  The  species  is  from  the  Malaccas,  and  is  much 
more  tender.  A  very  handsome  variety,  with  deep,  rosy- 
purple  flowers,  densely  placed  on  one  side  of  the  top  of 
the  2)seudo-bulb.  It  should  be  grown  in  a  pot  in  fibry- 
peat,  well  drained. 

D.  sPEciosu.M  (Handsome). — A  very  strong-growing 
species  from  New  South  Wales.  Mr.  Backhouse,  of 
York,  saw  it  growing  on  the  inaccessible  side  of  a  lofty 
rock,  not  far  from  Sidney,  where  it  flowers  freely.  In 
this  country  it  has  not  bloomed  well  for  many  years, 
but  now  that  its  culture  is  better  understood,  it  flowers 
every  year,  at  various  places,  more  especially  the  large 
:  plant  in  the  gardens,  or,  rather,  I  should  say,  that  was 
in  the  gardens  at  Chiswick.  The  plants  grew  freely 
enough  everywhere,  but  did  not  flower,  because  they 
were  cultivated  in  a  too  high  uniform  temperature.  In 
a  greenhouse,  freely  watered  when  growing,  and  kept 
quite  dry  when  at  rest,  it  will  flower  as  regularly  as  any 
other  species.  The  flowers  are  pi’oduced  at  the  top  of 
j  the  pseudo-bulbs,  in  dense  racemes,  from  twelve  to 


eighteen  inches  long;  they  are  of  a  pale-yellow-colour, 
spotted  with  pinkish-red. 

1).  TETRAGONUM  (Four-augled). — A  species  from  More- 
ton  Bay,  in  Australia,  consequently,  a  fit  inhabitant  for 
a  cool  house.  It  is  a  rather  handsome  species,  with 
square  pseudo-bulbs,  thin  at  the  base  and  thicker  to¬ 
wards  the  extremities.  The  flowers  are  produced  to-  ' 
wards  the  top,  and  the  petals  and  sepals  are  yellowish-  , 
green,  margined  with  brownish-red ;  the  labellum  is  ' 
pale  yellow,  streaked  with  crimson. 

There  are  several  more  small  species  from  New 
Holland,  all  of  which  will  grow  in  a  cool  house,  but 
they  are  scarce  in  collections,  and  even  in  sale  nurseries. 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  some  years  ago,  had  a  considerable 
number  of  them,  but  where  they  are  now  (echo  says,  ' 
where  ?)  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  ; 

I  am  inclined  to  think  there  are  several  other  species 
of  Dendrobium  that  would  thrive  and  flower  well  with  a  j 
cool  treatment,  especially  D.  carulescens,  Oibsonii,  j 
and  Paxtonii  but  as  I  have  never  tried  them,  I  fear  i 
to  recommend  them.  If  any  cultivator  has  a  spare 
plant  of  any  of  these  he  might  try  it  for  one  season,  at 
leakt. 

Epidendrum  aurantiacum  (Orange). — A  species  from 
Guatemala,  with  rich  orange-coloured  sepals  and  petals; 
the  lip  is^  the  same  colour,  with  a  few  delicate  streaks  of 
crimson.  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  is  a  moderately 
hardy  species ;  for  Mr.  Skinner,  its  discoverer,  says, 

“  That  it  is  subject  to  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.” 

E.  RHizoPHORUM  (Root-beariug).  —  A  tall -growing 
species  from  Guatemala,  something  like,  both  in  habit 
and  flower,  E.  cimaharinum.  It  is,  however,  much 
hardier  than  that  species,  and  will  not  flower  in  too 
much  heat.  The  best-managed  plant  I  ever  saw  was 
under  the  care  of  my  friend  Mr.  Bassett,  gardener  to  ' 
R.  S.  Holford,  Esq.,  at  Weston  Birt,  near  Tutbury,  in 
Gloucestershire.  He  cultivates  it  in  an  empty  flat  I 
basket,  bending  the  shoots  backwards  and  forwards  till  j 
the  basket  is  thickly  covered  with  stems  and  roots,  j 
only  allowing  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  to  point  up¬ 
wards.  The  plants  are  grown  in  the  coolest  house,  kept 
no  warmer  than  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  and  much 
drier  than  one  in  winter,  and,  perhaps,  a  shade  more 
moist  in  summer.  So  managed,  his  plants  flower  pro¬ 
fusely,  and  the  plants  are  kept  within  bounds.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  umbels,  and  are  of  a 
rich,  brick-red  colour,  lasting  a  long  time  in  bloom. 

E.  Skinneri  (Mr.  Skinner’s)  sgn.  Barkeria  Skinneri. — 

A  very  elegant  species  from  Guatemala.  This  is  a  very 
pretty  and  interesting  species,  almost  always  spoilt  by 
being  grown  in  too  much  heat.  Flowers  pink,  continu¬ 
ing  a  long  time  in  flower.  It  is  best  cultivated  in  a 
basket  filled  with  sphagnum,  and  suspended  from  the 
roof,  where  it  will  have  plenty  of  light  and  air.  If  ex¬ 
cited  to  grow  in  winter  the  shoots  are  almost  sure  to 
perish. 

E.  viTELLTNUJi  (Yolk  of  Egg). — One  of  the  most 
splendid  of  Orchids,  native  of  Mexico.  I  saw  a  plant 
of  it  in  flower,  at  Mr.  E.  Wheeler’s  nursery,  last  month, 
in  as  fine  perfection  as  possible,  and  that  plant  has  been 
constantly  growing  in  a  cool  house.  Most  cultivators  i 
complain  that  this  is  a  delicate  difficult-to-grow  plant.  ' 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  this  delicacy  of  constitution 
may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  its  being  grown  in  too  mucli  , 
heat.  There  are  two  varieties,  the  lesser  and  the  major,  j 
both  beautiful,  but  the  latter  has  the  largest  flower.  ; 
The  flowers  are  of  a  most  clear,  brilliant,  scarlet-orange  i 
colour,  and  are  produced  in  spikes  from  the  top  of  the 
current  year’s  growth.  It  should  be  grown  on  a  block,  • 
and  that  block  set  among  and  half  buried  in  broken  I 
potsherds  in  a  pot.  Tliese,  when  they  are  growing, 
should  be  kept  constantly  moist;  they  then  send  up  j 
around  the  plant  a  constant  moist  atmosphere,  which  j 
helps  the  plant  to  grow  amazingly. 
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T  would  recomraeiul  tlie  following  as  worth  a  trial  in 
i  tlie“  cool  house ;  —  E  nhilmti,  E.  ccilochiluiii,  E.  covhle- 
;  iifiiin.  E.  Niinhnriiy  and  E.  mavrockiliiin.  1  have  no 
i  iloubt  they  would  grow  well  ttieve.  T.  Appleby. 

(2'o  he  continued.) 


ERUIT-TKEES  PLANTED  OUT  versus  IN  POTS. 

T  WOULD  he  the  last  man  that  would  occupy  the  pages  i 
i  of  a  public  journal  with  a  personal  controversy,  con-  j 
I  sequeutly,  J  would  not  have  replied  to  a  late  attack,  ! 
!  ill  The  Cottage  Gardener,  on  my  paper  condemning  i 
j  Orchard-houses  in  the  general  sense  they  were  intro-  1 
1  duced  to  the  world  some  two  or  three  years  ago;  but,  as 
:  some  misconception  may  have  arisen  on  the  matter,  J 
j  again  resume  the  subject;  and,  following  “Pyrus  Mollis” 

;  througii  such  parts  of  his  paper  as  the  public  will  derive  ! 
information  I'rom,  beg  here  to  say,  that  my  condemna-  1 
tiou  of  Orchard-houses,  or,  rather,  the  keejiiug  and  forcing  I 
large  quantities  of  fruit-trees  in  pots,  does  not  arise  ‘ 
entirely  from  what  !  have  seen  in  Kent;  neither  do  »ny 
of  my  observations  relate  to  this  county  alone,  except  i 
j  when  I  say  so.  Having  bad  a  fair  share  of  experience 
I  ill  five  other  counties  besides,  and  these  mostly  widely 
'  ajiart,  I  speak  not  altogether  from  theory.  True,  1  have 
not  seen  the  Orchard-houses  in  llussia  your  correspon¬ 
dent  speaks  about,  neither  do  I  wish  to  do  so,  at  pre¬ 
sent.  I  am,  also,  a  stranger  to  those  in  Germany  and 
the  Pyrenees,  except  what  I  learn  by  reading  ;  but  I 
have  some  little  knowdedge  of  the  dwarf  fruit-trees 
ill  France,  which,  certainly,  did  not  improve  my  opinion  ' 
of  potted  fruit-trees  in  general.  Certainly,  the  Orange-  ; 
trees  at  Versailles,  and  some  other  of  the  Palace  Gardens,  j 
w'ere  remarkable  objects,  but  more  by  their  numbers,  ! 
size,  and  general  resemblance  to  each  other,  than  by  any  j 
other  feature  wortli  copying.  But  what  of  that?  1  | 
did  not  see  any  fruit  on  them;  and  though  the  quaint 
cut  Yew  and  Lilac-trees  are  certainly  remarkable  ob-  j 
jects,  as  examples  of  a  certain  style  of  gardening,  I  ! 
did  not  see  anything  in  the  way  of  cultivating  fruits 
that  w'as  worth  copying ;  and,  w’ith  the  exception  of 
j  Greengage  Plums  and  Melons,  I  did  not  see  any  fruit 
1  in  the  Paris  markets  of  last  August  that  were  equal  to 
I  that  of  Covent  Garden.  This  is,  perhaps,  foreign  to  the 
I  suhji-'ct;  only,  as  “  Pyrus  Mollis”  may  have  been  there  j 
more  recently,  perhaps  he  will  tell  us  where  the  fine  | 
potted  fruit  trees  were.  There  were  plenty  of  Oleanders,  j 
Oranges,  Myrtles,  and  sundry  other  flowering  plants,  I 
especially  Asters,  many  of  which  were  objects  of  excellent  i 
cultivation;  but  I  fell  disapjioiuted  at  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  in  general, 

Tlie  first  Peach-trees  in  pots  I  remember  to  have  had  | 
anything  to  do  with  were  in  18.33;  but  these  had  been 
in  that  condition  some  years,  and  the  system,  even  in  a 
remote  district,  might  be  traced  back,  1  believe,  to  the 
last  century.  Consequently,  it  is  not  a  recent  idea.  The 
trees  I  allude  to  were,  in  every  respect,  treated  the  same 
j  as  those  of  the  present  day,  and  with  much  the  same 
j  result.  A  tree  in  a  pot  large  enough  for  two  men  to 
;  lift  was  thought  to  do  w'ell  if  it  produced  a  dozen  fruit, 
j  and  these  were  rarely  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
I  size  of  those  growui  in  the  ordinary  way.  I  may  add, 
that  the  pots  were  bound  round  in  hay-bands  to  keep 
them  moist,  they  being  much  pot-bound.  Liquid- 
manure  was  also  given  pretty  often,  and  the  other 
modes  of  keeping  down  insects,  thinning  the  shoots, 
&c.,  as  is  now  practised,  were  all  duly  attended  to,  but 
the  produce  fell  short  of  that  from  trees  planted  out  in¬ 
side  a  glass-house  in  the  usual  way. 

As  some  of  the  advocates  for  Orchard-houses  advise 
the  trees,  in  some  cases,  to  be  planted  out,  1  here  beg  to 
say,  that  in  so  doing  they  give  up  every  claim  to  a  new 


invention,  as  Peach-houses  have  existed  from  time  im¬ 
memorial.  One  of  the  first  I  ever  saw  was  some¬ 
what  like  the  so-called  Orchard-houses,  only  it  was  a 
lean-to,  and  the  trees  on  the  back  wall  were  trained  in 
the  usual  way,  but  those  in  the  front  were  kept  low, 
but  had  no  other  training  than  pruning  and  disbud¬ 
ding.  The  trees  assumed  a  low,  spreading  bush-like 
form,  and  bore  very  well,  though  not  better  than  those 
trained  upon  a  low  trellis  in  a  similar  situation;  and  two 
houses  of  that  description,  whicii  existed  prior  to  1820, 
were  afterwards  supplied  with  wire  or  wooden  trellis  ; 
and  I  only  here  allude  to  the  matter  as  showing  that 
trees  in  a  bush-headed  form  existed  long  ago. 

With  the  Orchard-planting  on  the  ordinary  plan, 
as  ]irop)Osed  by  your  correspondent,  tliere  is  little  to 
find  fault,  because  there  is  little  but  what  has  been 
repeatedly  advocated  in  these  pages.  One  thing,  how'- 
ever,  might  puzzle  many— myself  for  one — namely, 
where  to  find  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  good  sorts 
adapted  to  the  district;  as  I  have,  over  and  oyer 
again,  stated  that  even  where  I  write  froin,  which 
your  corresjioudent  styles  “the  Garden  of  England,” 
some  of  the  most  common  varieties  of  Apples  will 
scarcely  grow,  let  alone  thrive.  For  instance,  the  Haw- 
thorndeans,  and  many  others,  scarcely  produce  a  fruit 
that  is  not  spotted  or  otherwise  deformed  ;  and  kinds 
knowHi  here  to  thrive  tolerably  well  do  not  do  so  five 
miles  off,  and  vice  versa.  Where,  then,  are  our  thou¬ 
sand  kinds  to  come  from?  Trials  are  being  made 
with  new  kinds,  but  fruit-growers  of  long  standing 
are  not,  like  “  Pyrus  Mollis,”  satisfied  with  an  “  eight 
months”  exjieriment.  They  know,  from  sad  experience, 
tliat  adverse  seasons  mar  all  their  hopes;  and,  however 
true  to  rule  a  tree  may  be  planted  or  pruned,  a  per¬ 
nicious  easterly  wind.  May  frost,  or  some  other  atmo- 
sjiheric  cause,  will  annihilate  all  their  hopes. 

As  Mr.  Ferguson  has  entered  very  fully  into  the 
various  points  of  Orchard-house  structure,  as  well  as 
potted  trees  in  general,  I  need  add  no  more,  believing 
that  Orchard  houses,  like  glass  walls,  will  be  resolving 
themselves  into  something  else.  At  tlie  same  time,  be  it 
remembered,  I  do  not  condemn  the  enthusiastic  horti¬ 
culturist  from  having  one  or  two  trees  in  pots;  for  they 
will  not  only  be  interesting  objects  while  in  flower,  but, 
supposing  he  has  no  other  mode  of  obtaining  Peaches 
of  his  own  growth,  one  so  grown  will  be  worth  a  dozen 
obtained  elsewhere,  in  his  estimation.  But  to  those 
who  put  up  a  house  expressly  for  that  ifuit,  and  for 
Nectarines,  which  are  much  the  same,  trees  )ihinted 
inside,  on  well-made  borders,  will  yield  double  the 
quantity  of  fruit  of  better  quality,  and  at  less  than 
half  the  trouble,  than  a  liouse  full  ol  potted  plants  w'ould 
do.  And  if  be  is  ambitious  of  having  variety  in  their 
fruits,  budding^  or  grafiiug  will  easily  accomplish  that 
end;  and  the  appearance  of  trees  in  full  vigour  is 
always  more  agreeable  to  look  upon  than  the  pot-bound 
objects  recommended  by  the  very  few  advocates  of  so- 
called  Orchard-houses.  In  fact,  I  think  that  novelty  is 
all  that  the  latter  has  to  recommend  it,  and  novelty, 
though  of  some  importance  in  floriculture,  has  little 
weight  in  fruit-growing. 

In  discarding  pots  for  stpne  fruits,  T  by  no  means 
condemn  them  in  all  other  cases.  Fines,  in  jiots  or 
boxes,  are  exceedingly  useful  and  beneficial.  Fines, 
too,  may  be  occasionally  well  grown  that  way.  In  fact, 
until  the  last  few  years  they  have  been  universally 
grown  so.  Ekjs,  too,  I  have  seen  do  tolerably  well  in 
pots,  they  being,  like  the  first-named,  gross  feeders;  but 
I  fear  none  of  us  will  live  to  see  Coveut  Garden  supplied 
with  sieves  of  early  Flutns,  Cherries,  and  Fears  from 
pot-grown  trees.  The  million  will,  I  think,  derive  but 
little  advantage  from  that  source ;  and  the  few  ardent 
spirits  who  have  taken  it  up  will,  like  those  of  the 
Polmaise-heating  school,  make  few  disciples ;  and, 
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eventually,  like  other  iai])racticable  theories,  the  matter 
I  will  drop. 

Having  e.xtended  the  above  remarks  to  a  greater 
length  than  1  intended,  1  have  only  room  to  observe, 
that  in  neighbourhoods  like  this,  where  Orcharding 
forms  an  im])ortant  item  in  the  general  cultivation  of  a 
district,  great  diversities  of  soil  are  occasionally  seen 
under  fruit  crops  ; — from  the  white,  chalky  soil  of  steep 
hill  sides,  to  the  black,  peaty  moss  of  the  marsh  ;  and,  in 
some  places,  ground  so  stony  is  planted  with  fruit-trees, 
that  the  stones  might  bo  shovelled  off  in  cart  loads  per 
rod.  Some  discretion  is  necessarily  exercised  in  planting 
;  these  extremes ;  but  the  number,  and  extent  of  Orchards 
is  so  great,  that  they  form,  in  some  jtarishes,  one-tenth  of 
the  entire  area.  Even  in  the  one  I  write  from,  it  is 
over  one-twelfth  ;  and  when  it  is  to  be  considered  that 
Hops  form  an  item  generally  as  large,  or  larger,  the 
I  advocates  of  spade  cultivation  will  see  that  their  views 
are  carried  out  here  to  some  extent,  as  both  crops  are 
tilled  by  hand.  J.  Robson. 


;  IS  THE  POTATO  MURRAIN  INELUENCED 

BY  FROST  ? 

'  A  CIRCUMSTANCE  whicli  I  observcd,  this  last  autumn,  of  the 
,  effect  of  frost  upon  Potatoes  is,  perhaps,  worth  mentioning. 
I  A  plot  of  about  ten  or  twelve  rows  was  planted  on  a  border 
j  in  front  of  a  wall  with  a  south-east  aspect.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  plot  was  a  rustic  fence,  on  which  a  Boursault 
Rose  was  twined.  Some  of  the  young  shoots  of  the  sum¬ 
mer’s  growth  stretched  over  the  tops  of  the  Potatoes  in  the 
two  drills  nearest  the  fence.  On  the  7th  of  September  a 
frost,  severe  for  the  season,  was  experienced  here,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  Potatoes,  almost  everywhere,  were,  less  or  more, 
affected  by  it.  As  the  plot  of  which  I  have  been  speaking 
was  exposed  to  the  hist  bright  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  it 
suffered  more  on  that  account  than  any  other  which  I  had 
eitlier  in  garden  . or  held.  I  found  tlie  tops  very  much 
destroyed,  except  the  two  drills  over  which  the  straggling 
shoots  of  the  Rose  stretched,  which  were  entirely  untouched, 
not  the  slightest  appearance  of  frost  being  visible  on  their 
leaves.  I  was,  in  the  hrst  instance,  very  much  surprised  to 
see  how  complete  a  protection  had  been  afforded  by  a  few 
stray  twigs,  certainly  nothing  equal  to  what  would  have  been 
given  by  a  net. 

The  frosted  Potato  tops  were  all  dead  in  less  than  three 
weeks,  and  I  ordered  the  plot  to  be  lifted.  On  digging,  the 
Potatoes  where  the  tops  were  destroyed  by  frost  were  a  mass 
of  disease,  scarcely  one  tuber  of  any  size  being  sound  ;  whilst 
in  the  two  drills  unaffected  by  frost  all  the  tubers  were 
sound  and  good.  There  being  there  not  one  diseased. 

Now,  all  the  plot  was  of  one  kind  of  Potatoes,  planted  on 
the  same  day,  in  tlie  same  soil  and  aspect,  under  the  same 
cultivation,  and  grown  in  the  same  conditions;  and  where 
frost  did  its  work,  there  was  disease,  and  there  only. 

I  had  a  second  plot,  growing  in  another  part  of  the 
garden,  composed  of  two  sorts  of  Kidneys  :  one  of  them  was 
of  the  same  kind  with  that  in  the  first  plot.  This  second 
plot  was  so  far  shaded  from  the  morning  sun  by  a  wall,  a 
row  of  dwarf  apple  trees,  and  the  dwelling-house  behind  all, 
and  it  was  scarcely  touched  with  frost.  The  Potatoes  of 
this  second  plot  were  dug  on  the  same  day  with  those  of 
the  first,  and  there  were  a  few — a  very  few — tainted  tubers; 
not,  perhaps,  one  in  fifty.  We  have  thus  a  very  distinct 
example  of  disease  in  Potatoes  following  frost.  Was  the 
disease,  in  this  case,  the  ejf'eet  of  frost  ?  Did  frost,  I  mean, 
produce  the  disease?  Or  what  arc  we  to  make  of  this  fact? 
i  If  we  were  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease,  in 
I  this  instance,  was  an  effect  of  the  destruction  of  the  tops 
!  by  frost  (which,  however,  I  by  no  means  assert),  ive  shall 
I  have  an  explanation,  so  far  as  regards  the  mere  fact,  of  one 
I  way  in  which  this  formidable  disease  is  engendered.  I 
have  never  seen  diseased  tubers  except  where  the  leaves  and 
haulm  had  been  previously  affected,  so  that  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  hold  that  the  disease  appears  first  in  the  tops, 
and  descends  to  the  tubers ;  and  the  people  who  have  cut 
off  the  haulm  by  the  ground  on  the  first  appearance  of 


affection  in  the  leaf  have  afterwards  dug  the  tubers  <juite 
round.  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  to  neglect  this 
notice  fur  two  or  three  days  has  allowed  the  disease  to 
develope  in  the  tuber.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  first 
appearance  of  disease  in  the  leaf  is  remarkably  like  what  we 
.call  a  touch  of  frost,  if  it  be  not  pj'oduced  by  it;  the  i)oiuts 
and  edges  of  the  leaf,  or  the  \vhole  leaf,  as  it  may  happen, 
being  destroyed  just  as  it  would  be  by  frost,  less  or  more. 

There  is  one  apparent  ditliculty  in  the  way  of  such  an 
explanation,  and  that  is,  that  the  disease  is  often  visible  so 
early  in  the  season  that  one  w'ould  say  it  is  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  that  frost  could  have  occurred.  l^erhaps  this 
diffcnlty  is  more  seeming  than  real.  It  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  that  a  plant’s  power  of  resistance  of  cold  is  not  a 
constant  and  absolute  measure;  its  power  of  resistance  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  manner  of  its  growtli  and  its  ex¬ 
posure.  Take  even  a  hardy  jdant,  and  grow  it  in  a  warm 
house,  and  turn  it  out  suddenly  into  the  open  air,  and  you 
may  find  in  a  day  or  two  that  its  leaves  have  got  frost¬ 
bitten  in  summer.  It  has  not  requiied  what  we  call  frost  to 
do  this :  a  temperature,  which  would  have  been  quite  con¬ 
genial  to  it  in  other  circumstances  of  growth,  has  proved  too 
cold  for  it,  and  effected  wdiat  even  frosts,  had  it  been  other¬ 
wise  ti’eated,  would  not  have  done.  The  haulm  of  a  Potato, 
late  planted,  will  develope  more  rajiidly  than  one  earlier 
planted,  and  will  be  softer,  and  more  tender,  and  more 
easily  damaged.  I  believe  this  to  be  one  part  of  the  secret 
of  the  advantage  of  early  planting  ;  you  have  a  more  healthy 
lop,  which  will  not  only  perform  its  functions  better,  but  be 
callable  of  offering  a  greater  measure  of  resistance  to  cold. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  my  Potatoes  w'ere  w'ell 
above  ground,  I  discovered  two  paper- bags  with  half-a-dozen 
tubers  in  each,  which  I  had  carefully  hrid  aside  for  planting, 
and  had  forgotten.  The  tubers  had  shoots  six  inches  long. 
I  planted  them  carefully  as  they  were,  and  in  two  or  three  days 
they  were  above  ground,  and  in  as  many  weeks  had  made 
as  much  top  growth  as  their  more  early-planted  neighbours. 
They  w'ere,  however,  first  destroyed  by  the  disease,  and 
their  tubers  in  a  woi’se  state  by  far  than  any  other  lot  in  the 
garden.  Now  this  illustration  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
tliose  cases  of  disease  in  July  or  early  part  of  August.  At 
this  season,  does  it  not  come  after  wet  and  w'arm  weather, 
and  particularly  after  thunder-storms?  Suppose  the  leaf 
and  haulm  then  in  a  growing  state,  growth  will  be  rapid, 
and  the  produce  soft :  wo  call  this  forcing  weather,  and 
such  is  its  effect  on  all  vegetable  formations.  At  such  times, 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  have  a  rapid  fall  of  tempe¬ 
rature  which,  without  coming  very  lowq  may  yet  be  too  low' 
for  a  grow'th  which  has  been  rapidly  developed,  and  is  cor¬ 
respondingly  weak,  and  produce  precisely  the  same  effect  as 
frost  w'ould  be  required  to  do  in  other  conditions.  I  have 
further  observed,  this  season,  that  there  has  been  some¬ 
thing  uncommonly  like  a  gradation  of  disease  side  by  side 
with  the  visitations  of  frost  to  which  luy  Potatoes  have  been 
subjected.  A  lot  of  Wheeler’s  Prince  of  Kales  (a  round, 
w'hite,  early)  was  left  in  the  ground  till  the  middle  of 
September;  they  w'ere  quite  ripe  before  the  frost  of  the 
7tb,  and  the  haulm,  being  dead,  could  not,  of  course,  be 
touched  by  it.  The  tubers  here  were  all  sound,  without  one 
instance  of  a  bad  one.  The  Kidney  slightly  touched,  but 
which  were  not  decayed  in  the  haulm,  when  dug  had, 
say,  one  in  fifty  tubers  diseased.  Potatoes  iii  a  field,  left 
later,  which  got  more  frost,  had  about  one-tenth  diseased. 
Flukes  dug  last  in  the  same  field,  and  which  had  got  more 
frost  than  any  others,  were  still  worse.  About  the  Flukes 
I  have  something  more  to  say,  and  it  bears  upon  our  topic. 
The  Flukes  made  a  bad  start  in  the  spring ;  indeed,  many 
sets  never  sprung  at  all,  and  great  iiart  of  those  which  came 
above  ground  did  not  appear  before  July.  I  rather  think 
that  the  seed  had  got  slightly  frosted,  which  had  weakened 
its  pow'ers  in  many  instances,  and  destroyed  them  alto¬ 
gether  in  others.  After  getting  above  ground,  the  growth 
of  the  haulm  was  very  rapid,  and  it  could  not  be  in  the 
same  condition  for  meeting  frost  as  if  it  had  grown  from 
the  early  jiart  of  May.  At  all  events,  the  Flukes  w'ere  the 
worst  lot  in  the  field.  Dean’s  Seedling,  planted  along  side 
of  them,  on  the  same  day,  came  better  away,  and,  when  dug 
at  the  same  time,  were  in  a  much  better  condition.  In 
another  field,  about  half-an-acre  were  left  till  the  second 
week  in  October,  by  which  time  there  had  been  frosts  in- 
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I  creasing  in  severity  and  hardening  the  ground.  Most  of 
;  them  were  York  liegetUx ;  tliey  were  late  in  planting,  and 
'  in  taking  them  now  from  the  pit  one-half  are  diseased, 
j  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  be  able  to  account  for 
'  the  facts  above  stated  better  than  I  have  done.  The  sub- 
'  ject  is  one  in  which  Ave  are  all  largely  interested,  and  we 
liave  not  yet  got  niucli  daylight  upon  it.  That  the  first 
I  plot  al)ove-nientioned  had  its  leaves  destroyed  by  frost,  and 
:  that  the  haulm  died  iu  consequence,  appears  indisputable  ; 

I  and  that  the  tubers  Avere  there  almost  entirely  diseased  is 
certain;  that  the  drills  protected  from  frost  were  unhurt  by 
it,  and  their  tubers  entirely  sound,  is  just  as  certain.  Do 
these  f<icts  not  point  in  a  certain  direction  ?  Do  they  not 
appear  to  indicate  a  certain  conclusion  ?  And  can  they  not 
be  turned  to  account? — B. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

GARDENING. 

MANAGExMENT  OF  SPRING  FLOWERS. 

“  I  take  great  delight  in  Spring  floAvers,  such  as  the  Poly¬ 
anthus  and  double  Primrose.  For  several  seasons  I  liave 
purchased  I'oots  just  coming  into  bloom,  and  planted  them 
in  the  open  floAver-borders  ;  but  after  blooming  they  gi’adu- 
ally  disappeared.  This  has  beeu  the  case  four  seasons. 
My  gardener  tells  me,  Avben  I  speak  of  regret  at  losing 
them,  that  they  are  too  near  the  border,  and  overhung  by 
the  summer  floAvers.  Can  this  be  right?  Will  you  please 
to  tell  me  how  I  can  treat  them  to  pi'eserve  them,  and  not 
have,  every  season,  to  purchase  them  ? — A  Subsckiber  feoai 
THE  First.” 

[There  is  hardly  a  lady  in  the  Peerage  Avho  could  not  tell 
the  same  tale  ;  but  hoAV  is  the  thing  to  be  remedied,  seeing 
that  from  Her  JMajesty  to  Her  Majesty’s  laundryraaid  at 
Richmond,  every  lady  must  be  her  OAvn  gardener,  and  eveiy 
border  must  be  so  full  of  summer  floAvers  that  no  room  is 
left  for  the  spring  floAvers  to  breathe,  and  die  they  must, 
not  by  inches,  but  by  the  full-measured  yard?  Your  gar¬ 
dener  is  perfectly  right ;  but  he  cannot  help  himself,  or  your 
spring  flowers  eitlier.  “Overhung  by  summer  floAA'ers”  is 
too  mild  a  phrase  to  express  the  meaning  of  a  doAvnright 
murdering  system;  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  endeavour  to  make- 
believe  that  the  innocents — the  flowers  of  our  childhood — are 
not,  in  these  days,  actually  murdered,  and  by  none  more 
effectually  than  by  those  who  regard  them  Avith  the  tenderest 
affection ;  but  fashion  is  the  executioner. 

As  spring  floAA'ers  Avill  not  do  for  “  bedding  out,”  bedding 
plants  are  made  to  “  do  ”  for  spring  flowers.  Where  could 
you  find  a  border  of  spring  floAvers,  uow-a-days,  Avhen  judg¬ 
ment  is  gone  to  the  Avar.’  Nowhere.  But  there  is  some 
appearance  of  a  better  state  of  things.  Sensible  people 
;  begin  to  see  the  error  of  turning  over  all  the  beds  and 
borders  in  a  lloAver  garden  to  the  fashionable  system  of 
[  “  bedding  out;”  also  the  folly  of*all  the  endeavours  to  graft 
the  “  bedding  ”  on  the  “mixed”  system,  Avhich  have  brought 
ruin  and  destruction  to  all  but  the  coarsest-groAving  herba¬ 
ceous  plants.  Hence  the  rise  to  a  better  system  of  mixiog 
plants  than  formerly,  as  exemplified  in  such  planting  as  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Beaton,  at  page  214,  and  referred  to  again 
in  our  pages  last  Aveek.  You  were  anticipated  by  the  planter 
of  that  model  border  iu  the  provision  made  for  “our” 
favourite  spring  flowers ;  for  Ave  claim  the  good  taste  of 
being  as  fond  of  them  as  you  are.  A  roAvis  devoted  entirely 
to  the  rrimrnxe  tribe,  and  is  so  placed  that  no  other  flower 
I  can  “  overhang ”  them  during  the  summer;  they  are  even 
protected  from  the  fierce  east  Avinds  and  May  sun,  as  they 
arc  going  out  of  bloom,  \->y  N emnphila,  the  prettiest  and  most 
harmless,  to  other  plants,  of  all  the  spring  annuals.  Mean¬ 
time,  however,  proceed  thus,  and,  for  the  rest,  Avatch  what  is 
coming  on  the  mixed  system  in  our  pages.  Buy  the  double 
white,  the  very  dark,  and  the  dark  purple  double  Primrose, 
in  pots,  next  spring,  Avheu  the  plants  are  in  bloom;  keep 
them  in  pots  all  next  summer,  and  plant  them  out  on  a 
sheltered  border  tOAvards  the  end  of  September.  As  soon  as 
they  have  done  flowering,  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  and  if 
j  the  roots  are  at  all  matted,  shake  the  Avhole  of  the  old  ball 
j  from  the  roots ;  the  compost  of  the  florist  is  far  too  rich  for 
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'  them,  and  oftener  kills  them  than  anything  else.  Pot  them 
in  larger  pots,  and  in  sandy  loam,  but  no  rotten  dung  of 
;  any  sort,  unless  it  be  a  very  little  half-rotten  leaves.  Old 
I  turf,  from  over  a  .yelloAv,  stony  loam  on  a  common,  reduced  I 
doAA’n  to  a  crumbly  loam,  and  then  mixed  with  as  much  I 
\  pure  Avhite  sand  as  Avould  make  it  a  “light  compost,”  Avonld  | 
grow  and  keep  in  health  any  of  those  double  Primroses  for  ' 
many  years;  Avhile  the  more  rich  composts  Avould  kill  them  | 
by  the  dozen  after  the  second  or  third  flowei’ing.  The  | 
border  to  plant  them  in  for  floAvering  should  have  a  soutli-  : 
east  or  south-Avest  aspect.  They  go  to  rest  eveiy  year  for  ' 
six  Aveeks,  a  little  after  they  have  flowered,  and  at  that  time  j 
they  ought  to  be  taken  up  Avith  balls,  ev^ery  year,  and  to  be  ! 
,  removed  to  a  north  aspect,  and  have  the  very  selfsame  | 
I  treatment  as  Cinerarias  and  Chinese  Primroses,  from  the  ' 
i  middle  or  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  September,  or  any  time 
in  October;  that  is,  never  to  see  the  sun  all  that  time  after 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  five  or  six  o’clock  in  the  | 
afternoon,  and  the  air  kept  cool  and  moist  about  them  by  i 
morning  and  evening  syringing,  by  pouring  Avater  on  the  . 
paths  near  them,  or  dashing  it  against  the  Avail  behind  | 
them.  Tell  the  gardener  about  the  compost  and  the  j 
summer  treatment  of  Cinerarias,  and  see  to  the  movings 
yourself.] 


ROSE,  MRS.  BOSANQUET,  NOT  FLOWERING. 

“  Please  to  tell  me  Avby  a  Tea- scented  Rose,  Mrs.  Bosan- 
quel,  Avhich,  Avhen  planted  four  years  ago,  flowered  abun¬ 
dantly,  but  bas  never  floAvered  since,  though  apparently  in 
vigorous  health,  making  long  shoots,  having  been  pruned 
each  year  with  other  Tea-scented  Roses  in  November,  and 
Avell  manured.  'The  soil  is  strong  loam,  and  has  been 
mixed  Avith  leaf-mould  and  manure.  The  Rose  is  a  dAvarf 
standard  budded  on  a  Brier. — Aeioe.” 

[It  is  “  over-done  ;”  it  is  too  strong  by  one-half.  Take  it 
up  carefully  next  February,  shorten  all  the  strongest  of  the 
roots  to  about  half  their  length,  and  leave  the  small  roots 
just  as  they  are ;  plant  it,  Avithout  maniu'e,  in  the  same 
place,  or  anyAvhere,  and  after  that  it  Avill  bloom  most  pro¬ 
fusely.  We  have  seen  it,  and  tAVo  or  three  more  of  that  class, 
over-done  before  noAv.] 


TREATMENT  OF  DISEASED  FRUIT-TREES. 

“  On  taking  possession  of  a  new  abode,  I  find  an  orchard, 
chiefly  of  Pears  and  Ajiple  trees,  apparently  planted  some 
seven  or  eight  years,  tlie  stems  of  Avhich  are  in  a  very  un¬ 
healthy-looking  state,  the  bark  all  cracked,  and,  Avbat  I 
suppose  is  called,  cankered,  and  in  many  places  they,  as 
Avell  as  the  branches,  are  covered  Avith  moss  or  lichen.  I 
suspect  the  stems  have  at  one  time  been  coated  over  Avith 
paint  or  composition.  The  trees  are  groAving  in  a  grass 
meadow,  the  soil  being  a  rich,  light  loam.  I  am  having  all 
the  turf  taken  off,  and  the  ground' double  trenched,  except 
in  a  circle  of  about  five  feet  from  each  tree,  Avhich  is  only 
lightly  forked  over.  What  further  treatment  should  I 
folloAv  to  restore  the  trees  to  a  healthy  state  ?  Should  I 
prune  freely,  or  add  manure  ?  And  hoAv  am  I  to  remove 
the  moss  ? — H.  S.  H.” 

['Ihin  out  moderately  the  branches  Avhere  croAvded. 

'  Scrape  off  the  old  dead  bark  and  moss.  Paint  over  the 
I  stems  and  main  branches  Avith  a  thick  cream  of  quick  lime 
and  Avater.  Point  in  a  little  rotten  manure  in  a -circuit  of 
four  feet  round  each  tree,  and  keep  the  same  space  mulched 
and  free  from  grass.] 


HOT-WATER  NOT  CIRCULATING. 

“  Your  correspondent  ‘  R.  R.’  asks  a  very  easily-ansAvered 
question,  as  to  ‘  Whether  tliere  is  not  some  place  in 
London  where  he  could  obtain  a  boiler  and  furnace  alto¬ 
gether  in  one,  and  so  portable  as  to  set  it  in  his  green¬ 
house.'  I  reply  to  him — No,  not  at  present.  But  iu  the 
course  of  three  Aveeks  or  a  month  I  shall  be  happy  to 
supply  him  Avith  an  engraving  of  the  very  thing  he  needs, 
and  for  aVIucIi  a  patent  is  about  being  taken  out,  and  Avhich 
burns  ^d.  per  hour  for  tAventy  gallons  of  Avater.  If  he  Avill 
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send  me  liis  name  and  address,  I  might  give  Inm  a  hint  in 

the  correspondence.— W.  H.  Warner,  2Ielrose.”  '  EARLY  PRIZP]  CHICKENS. 


I  '  KILLING  TREES.  ! 

“  In  America,  I  destroyed  sever.al  large  trees  in  the  follow-  ^ 
ing  manner  : — I  bored  a  hole  with  a  centrehit  to  the  inside 
of  the  trunk,  low  down.  I  then  introduced  a  good  quantity 
'  of  common  salt,  and  plugged  up  the  hole.  In  the  cour.se  of 
;  a  short  time  (three  months)  the  tree  died.  Another  way  ; 

I  bored  the  hole  as  before,  and  poured  in  boiling  water ; 

[  tliis  I  did  several  times.  It  had  the  desired  effect. — W.  H. 
Warner,  Melrose.” 

'  I 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 


Grbat  Northern.  Jan.  23rd  and  2tth,  at  Doncaster.  Sec.  H.  Moore, 
Esq.,  Doncaster. 

Kendal.  At  Kendal,  February  1st  and  2nd.  See.  James  Geldard. 

Liverpool.  I6th,  l/th,  and  18th  of  January.  Sec.  W.  C.  Worrall, 
Esi).,  6,  Lower  Castle  Street.  Entries  closed  December  21th. 

N.B. — Secretaries  will  oblige  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


There  are  in  villainy  as  in  all  other  bad  acts  of  man, 

I  three  degrees,  and  the  superlative  of  this — the  greatest 
1  villainy — is  that  which  designedly  injures  the  poor.  An 
instance  of  such  villainy  is  now  before  us,  and  if  we 
knew  the  name  of  the  perpetrator,  be  be  who  be  may, 
we  would  publish  it,  and  ask  of  every  Poultry  Show 
Committee  to  puhlisli  at  the  head  of  their  Prize  List  the 
name  of  this  offender  as  one  who  would  not  be  allowed 
to  exhibit. 

The  case  to  which  w'e  aliude  occurred  at  the  late  Bir¬ 
mingham  Show,  and  has  been  communicated  to  us  by 
an  unimpeachable  witness,  as  follows: — 

“  We  are  aware  of  a  pen  of  poultry  being  lent  for  ex- 
j  liibition  at  the  late  Birmingham  meeting,  to  compete 
I  against  the  cottagers,  on  the  pre-agreed  understanding, 
j  that  the  professed  exhibitor  should  claim  the  pen  the 
1  instant  the  sale  office  opened.  This  drew  upon  us  re(d 
I  owner  tlie  undoubtedly  well-merited  punishment  which 
I  followed. 

“  'The  prize-taker  and  his  friends,  exultant  witli  success, 
adjourned  to  the  ‘  second  class  refreshment-room,’  and  ! 
there,  whilst  enjoying  creature  comforts,  were  forgetful 
altogether  of  rules  enjoined,  or  ‘the  moments  as  they 
tlew,’  and  never,  till  the  subject  was  mooted  by  a  bye- 
stander  (which  was  some  considerable  time  alter  the  sale 
had  commenced),  was  the  attempt  even  thought  of,  to 
secure  the  safe  return  of  this  pen  of  poultry  to  the  real 
owner.  But  the  sequel  is  soon  told.  A  claimant  had 
already  appropriated  the  treasure,  and  our  cottager  (?), 
who  a  moment  before  was  exuberant  in  joy  and  ex¬ 
ultation,  breathing  defiance  to  all  and  every  pen  in  the 
same  variety,  either  at  Birmingham  or  elsewhere,  be¬ 
came,  with  pantomimic  rapidity,  as  suddenly  chofi  fallen 
and  demure.  What  may  be  the  eventual  arrangement  ' 
between  the  parties  thus  engaged  in  plans  of  complicity,  i 
we  do  not,  of  course,  attempt  to  determine,  but  trust  j 
the  exposure  may  possibly  prevent  its  so  frequent 
:  ijractice  elsewhere.  AVe  must,  also,  add,  this  is  nut  by  . 

;  any  means  an  isolated  instance,  but  simply  an  ‘  illus-  j 
tration  ’  of  the  fraudulent  means  so  commonly  adopted 
to  frustrate  the  good  intentions  of  those,  whose  onhj  ' 
object  was  to  really  offer  premiums  worthy  of  compe-  ‘ 
tition  among  the  deserving  poor;  fraudulent  means,  be 
it  remembered,  adopted  to  defeat  and  to  rob  of  the  prize  j 
!  the  honestly-exhi biting  cottager.”  ; 
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It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  we  begin  the  new  year 
badly  unless  we  have  gained  wisdom  from  that  which  has 
just  finished  its  career.  The  time  of  rest  from  Ponltry 
Sliows  will  soon  be  here.  In  a  few  weeks  all  tliat  will  be 
beard  of  them  will  eitlier  be  a  recapitulation  of  past  tri¬ 
umphs  and  disappointments,  or  the  note  of  lU'eparation  for 
those  that  ai'e  coming. 

Among  these  the  earliest  will,  no  doubt,  be  llie  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  and  the  West  of  England.  These  are 
in  July.  It  is  certain,  that  for  winter  exhibition.  May 
chickens  are  better  than  January  or  February;  but  they  are 
too  young  for  summer  shows.  Chicken  classes,  for  this 
season  of  the  year,  are  principally  coufined  to  Dorkings, 
Cochins,  and  Spanish.  While  the  difficulty  of  rearing  them 
iu  the  winter  is  admitted,  still,  as  it  is  accomplished  by  some, 

'  it  may  be  by  others,  and  the  season  tempts  us  to  enter  a 
t  little  into  detail  on  the  subject ;  following  “  Tristram’s  ” 
i  capital  notion  of  plain  and  common  sense  views. 

Select  a  young,  healthy  hen  to  sit  on  five,  or,  at  most, 
seven  eggs,  and  let  her  have  a  quiet,  warm,  and  sheltered 
place.  If  it  will  allow  of  her  being  shut  in,  so  much  the 
better.  As  the  nest  must  be  on  the  ground,  the  locality 
must  be  chosen  perfectly  secure  from  rain,  or  from  the 
searching  irruption  of  melted  snow. 

!  Feed  the  hen  generously,  and,  as  the  eggs  soon  chill  in 
j  the  winter,  let  her  always  have  food  and  water  within  reach, 

I  in  small  portions.  If  a  quantity  of  meal  is  thrown  clown, 
and  she  is  considered  provided  for  till  it  is  all  consumed,  it 
is  a  fatal  error.  It  lies  about  till  it  is  sour,  and  nothing  hut 
sheer  hunger,  approacliing  to  starvation,  will  make  her  eat  it. 
This  is  too  often  the  case  when  hens  are  declared  to  he  off 
their  feed.  Twice  every  day  she  should  have  good  oatmeal 
mixed  with  hot  water,  and  given  warm.  A  few  grains  of 
hempseed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  are  good  food.  As  the 
number  of  eggs  will  appear  small,  we  A^ill  try  to  justify  it. 
No  bird  hatches  her  young  under  more  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  than  a  hen  plieasant.  Warm  weather,  short  nights, 
the  earth  teeming  with  food,  yet  she  never  rears  more  than 
seven.  What  prospect  can  there  be,  then,  of  a  hen  rearing 
eleven,  or  even  nine,  under  every  natural  disadvantage.  Of 
course,  some  will  dissent  from  us,  and  trying  a  larger  num¬ 
ber,  and  hatching  them,  will,  when  they  are  ten  days  old, 
smile  at  The  Cottage  Gardener;  but  we  shall  he  content 
to  bide  our  time.  Although  not  strong,  they  may  be  alive. 
Wait  till  they  are  three  weeks  old. 

The  difiiculty  that  interferes  most  with  reai’ing  early 
chickens  is  to  overcome  the  long  night  of  from  fifteen  to 
sixteen  hours  when  they  are  without  food.  There  is  only 
one  substitute,  and  that  is  warmth.  This  must  be  deiived 
from  the  hen.  It  will  now  be  seen  why  she  should  not  have 
more  than  five  chickens.  If  she  had  nine,  they  would, 
wliile  small,  be  well  covered  ;  but  they  grow  while  the  hen 
does  not.  Her  capabilities  are  not  increased  by  the  require¬ 
ments  of  her  progeny.  The  consequence  is,  she  cannot 
cover  them  during  the  night.  'I'he  outer  chicken  feeling 
tlie  chill,  fidgets,  or,  as  we  used  to  say  at  school,  “  squeeges,” 
till  it  has  displaced  one  of  the  more  fortunate  among  its 
hretliren.  But  it  was  chilled  before  it  got  in,  and  tlie 
shitted  one  is  so  as  soon  as  it  gets  out.  They  may  not  die 
directly,  hut  they  do  not  thrive  afterwards,  and  they  will 
never  win  a  silver  cup.  This  is,  generally,  the  foundation 
for  the  lament  over  the  decline  and  fall  of  a  promising 
brood.  How  familiar  the  words  are,  “They  did  well  till 
they  were  about  five  weeks  old,  and  then,  one  by  one,  they 
died.  Every  morning  there  was  a  poor  little  thing,  witli  its 
little  wings  drooping,  making  a  mournful  noise,  and  shiver¬ 
ing  even  in  the  sunshine.  After  a  time  it  died.  It  is  so 
disheartening.”  Tlie  cure  is  to  allow  a  hen  hi^t  five  chickens, 
and  she  will  rear  four.  She  can  cover  them  after  they 
have  started  to  grow,  and  till  the  nights  get  shorter  and 
warmer,  'The  hen  should  he  under  the  coop,  or  rip,  till  the 
chickens  are  at  least  ten  weeks  old,  and  at  night  it  should 
always  he  covered  with  matting  or  sacking,  or  a  piece  ,of 
carpet. 

Let  them  have,  when  young,  plenty  of  curd,  of  egg  chopped 
fine,  and  of  oatmeal  mixed  with  new  milk  ;  if  you  can  add 
thereto  some  onion-tops  so  much  the  better,  During  the 
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slioit  rliiy  of  eight  hours  they  cannot  be  fed  too  often,  and 
let  tliem  liave  some  milk  to  drink. 

Teed  yonr  hen  as  you  do  the  chickens  ;  give  them  the 
scraps  and  crumbs  of  the  bread  from  your  table,  and  in  cold 
and  wet  weatlier  soak  them  in  ale  or  wine.  Recollect,  as  a 
golden  rule,  no  warmth  is  so  beneficial  as  that  engendered 
by  generou.s,  but  proper,  feeding. 

Tlrese  things  are  more  tedious  to  I’ead  than  to  carry  out, 
and  it  is  by  follow  ing  these  rules  you  may  hope  to  begin  your 
season  as  a  prize-taker  in  early  Dorking  chickens. — Sussex. 


THE  LAST  CHIRP.  | 

TuotJOR  I  know'  that  readers  always  get  tired  of  any  | 
prolonged  discussion,  I  must,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and  for  j 
the  honour  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  expose  the  drift  by  which  j 
my  acute  opponent,  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  tries  to  make  me  ac-  I 
company  him  when  lie  says,  “  Doth  are  in  error.”  Tt  is 
this— I  affirmed,  and  do  affirm,  on  the  authority  of  every 
Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  that  in  the  Aiiglo-S'axoit  tongue,  no 
plurals  are  formed  by  eii.  He  then  quotes  some  “  Early 
English  ”  w'ords  {unclen  and  hishopen)  to  show  how  “  utterly 
incoiTect  ”  I  am!  Surely,  he  knows  that  Anplo-Saxon  is  not 
Early  English  ! 

As  Mr.  Tegetmeier  forsakes  his  colours  (and  tlie  true 
colours,  by-the-by,  that  is,  the  Anglo-Saxon),  and  takes 
reluge  in  the  Early  Englisli,  I  have  no  objection ;  although 
I  mvrch  question  the  good  taste  of  any  man  retrograding  a 
few  centuries  in  his  speech.  Besides,  it  would  puzzle  one 
to  read  of  chiclchonsen,  of  Eight  Reverend  Bishopen ;  nay, 
one  should  not  recognize  one’s  own  unclen. 

“  What  a  clever  woman  Mrs.  A —  must  be,”  -writes  the 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith;  “  slie  says,  thereto;  but,  I  suppose, 
she  wears  high  lieeled  shoes,  and  patches.”  But  I  entreat 
that  this  hint  of  “  dressing  to  character”  may  not  befall  you, 
dear  Mr.  Editor,  oj-  you  wall  behold  some  of  your  -n’riting 
staff — “Fine  old  English  gentlemen,  of  the  olden  time” — 
enter  your  office  in  top-boots  and  leathers,  hag-wigs  and 
hairpow'der !  Nay,  worse,  some  fair  ones  in  hooped  petti¬ 
coats  and  farthingales  !  Save  you  from  yonv  ancient  friends,  j 
truly ! — F.  R.  IIounek.  1 


WHJAT  ARE  HAMBURGH  POLANDS?  ' 

In  your  Number  for  December  4th  your  correspondent  “  B.,”  | 
in  defending  my  description  of  the  Spangled  Hamburghs, 
says  as  follows,  in  reply  to  “D:”  “  The  mischief  comes 
from  those  wdio  have  formed  their  opinion  from  the  Ham- 
BUEGH  Polands,  ’  Ac.  “  Lacing  w'ith  them,  is  the  exception, 
either  in  the  body  or  the  crest:  the  latter  is  mostly  white,  or  j 
having  entire  dark  feathers  intermixed,  not  laced  ones,  ' 
hanging  down  on  one  side  of  the  head,  and  obstructing  the  ; 
sight;  in  fact,  exactly  like  the  engraving  in  Richardson’s  | 
“  Poultry  Book,”  which  he  calls  the  Hamburgh  Fowl;”  and 
w’hich  I  call  so  still,  believing  it  the  correct  name,  and  known  I 
as  such  tor  a  century  in  these  countries  prior  to  1848.  Tlie  1 
birds  which  Mr.  Richardson  described,  I  believe  were  mine,  | 
as  he  lived  in  my  neighbourliood,  and  had  daily  opportunity 
of  examitiing  them,  although,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himselt,  another's  name  was  ])refeiTed  as  the  owner. 

I  have  given  a  long  attention  to  this  breed,  and  as  “  B.”  is 
evidently  an  amateur  of  experience  and  long  standing,  he 
will  confer  a  favour  by  stating  more  explicitly  what  he 
means  by  Hamburgh  Bolands.  Is  he  aware  of  any  breed 
having  been  at  any  time  brought  from  Poland? — R,  P. 
Williams. 


DUBLIN  SOCIETY’S  PROPOSED  BASIS  FOR 
POULTRY  JUDGING. 

I  WAS,  perhaps,  premature  in  sending  a  letter  of  complaint 
against  the  spirit  in  which  your  correspondent,  “  D.,”  criti¬ 
cized  the  “  Proposed  Basis  ”  put  forward  by  me,  esjiecially 
as  that  gentleman  compliments  me  “  on  the  research  and 
talent  of  the  paper,  although  lie  cannot  agree  to  the  rules;  ” 
but  I  have  one  thing  to  feel  pleased  at,  viz.,  that  it  has  in- 
duced  discussion;  as  I  find, in  your  Number  for  December4th, 


another  of  your  corrrepondents,  “B.,”  who  shows  himself  an 
amateur  of  standing,  does  not  agree  with  “  D.;”  thus  clearly 
showing,  that  a  general  basis  of  judgment  (such  as  has  long 
obtained  in  florists’  flowers)  is  a  desideratum.  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  a  still  greater  source  of  satisfaction,  namely,  that  in 
the  Report  of  the  Birmingham  Show,  by  the  Midland  Coun¬ 
ties  Hercdd,  the  distinctive  markings  insisted  on  in  my  basis 
are  dwelt  on  as  being  defective,  viz.,  in  speaking  of  the 
Golden-crested  Fowl. — “  Nor  could  any  inattentive  observer 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  size  and  form  of  the  spangles,  in 
both  the  Gold  and  Silver  sorts,  have  become  sadly  deterio¬ 
rated,  the  feathers,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  being 
only  laced  at  the  end,  instead  of  having  the  broad,  boldly- 
defined,  crescent-shaped  mark  which  should  be  met  with,” 
Ac.  Again,  on  the  Silver  Pheasant  Lancashire  Moonies,  or, 
by  the  nomenclature  of  1848,  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgh, 
the  Editor  remarks,  “  We  hold  to  the  belief  that  aivant  of 
taste  obtains  as  to  what  are  the  properties"  of  these  very 
beautiful  and  useful  occupants  of  our  poultry-yards,  breeders 
not  being  content,  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  them  of  a  very 
light  colour,  to  dispense  with  those  lacings  on  the  wings  and 
other  ornamental  distinctions,  which,  in  our  estimation, 
greatly  enhance  the  appearance  of  both  cocks  and  hens.” 

In  the  Dorking  Class,  he  says,  “  Every  variety  of  colour, 
with  both  double  and  single  combs,  was  very  efficiently  re¬ 
presented  in  quality,  as  well  as  numericallj',  the  bulk  of 
them  comprising  closeness  of  feather  and  unifoemity  of 
PLUMAGE,  with  large  size;"  from  which  it  would  appear  the 
English  public  are  opening  their  eyes,  and  find  that  Dor¬ 
kings  (true  Dorkings)  have  a  colour,  and  can  be  bred  true 
to  feather,  ivith  size,  the  majority  agreeing  with  the  descrip¬ 
tion  in  my  basis,  although  “  D.”  found  fault  with  it ;  but  a 
reference  to  “The  Poultry  Book”  would  have  shown  him 
the  hen  with  a  falling  comb,  (not  such  as  the  Spanish)  and 
the  cock  a  black-breasted  grey,  and  described  as  of  no  mean 
weight. 

In  concluding  this  letter,  I  would  only  say  to  your  corre¬ 
spondent  “  D.,”  who  recommends  me  to  visit  Birmingham, 
that  I  have  been  to  four  of  the  Shows,  and  was  a  competitor 
last  year  tl854) ;  but  the  December  sea-voyage  and  dis¬ 
tance,  I  fear,  prevent  a  second  attempt,  though  allured  by 
the  tempting  jirizes  and  the  spirit  of  rivalry.  I  can  only  as¬ 
sure  him,  tliat  how  greatly  soever  I  admired  and  wondered 
at  the  number  brought  together,  I  saw  much  to  regret  in 
the  want  of  perfection  in  marking  of  several  of  the  breeds, 
as  alluded  to  by  the  Midland'  Counties  Herald,  as  well  as 
want  of  purity  in  the  feather  of  the  Dorkings.  In  the  Dutch 
Pencilled  Fowl,  the  two  black  bars  that  ought  to  cross  the 
wings  were,  in  few  instances,  but  barely  traceable. — R.  P. 
WiLIJAMS. 


PRICE  OF  DORKINGS. 

In  your  report,  headed,  “  Poultry  progress  of  the  past 
year,”  you  state  a  cock  was  recently  sold  for  TT5,  It  will  be 
only  fair  to  say,  that  at  the  late  Birmingham  Show,  the  first 
prize  cock,  in  pen  No.  S“4,  belonging  to  Lady  Chesterfield, 
was  claimed  at  Tlo  ;  Dir.  Robert  Loders,  'I'lie  Beeches,  third 
prize  cockerel,  in  pen  .'fill,  for  the  same  price;  and  the 
highly  commended  cock,  the  property  of  Mr.  Henry  Smith, 
The  Grove,  Cropwell  Butler,  in  pen  88(i,  for  15  guineas. 
By  inserting  the  above  you  will  oblige. — A  Lookee-on. 


THE  MERITS  OF  GAME  FOWLS. 

I  WAS  at  the  Colchester  Show  last  Saturday,  and  could  not 
help  observing  tbe  Spanish  fowls.  There  certainly  was 
plenty  of  white  in  the  face  of  almost  every  specimen,  but  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be  so  very  coarse,  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
eye  of  the  bird  was  nearly  closed  by  it.  Is  this  essential  in 
a  Spanish  fowl  ? 

The  Game  classes  were  very  numerous  and  beautiful.  I 
think  the  most  inditlereiit  could  but  admire  the  beautiful 
cocks  in  this  class.  Game  fowls  are  now  more  numerous 
than  any  other  fowl  at  our  exhibitions,  and  I  think  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Shows  ought,  in  fairness  to  exhibitors,  to  offer 
additional  prizes  for  these  beautiful  birds ;  for,  in  addition 
to  their  great  beauty,  they  are  excellent  layers  and  table 
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fowls.  'Many  persons  complain  that  they  cannot  keep  Game 
fowls  because  of  tlieir  pugnacious  qualities.  Have  their 
little  battles  they  will.  I  have,  however,  kept  these  fowls 
some  time,  and  have  been  constantly  in  attendance  on  be- 
tn'een  fifty  and  sixty  chickens  this  year,  and  have  not 
observed  a  single  death  from  fighting. —  One  of  voun 
Eeadeus. 


PRODUOTIVRNESS  OF  A  COCPIIN-CHINA  HEN. 

I  HAVE  a  ratridge-coloured  Cochin  China  hen  that  has 
reared  four  broods  tliis  season,  amounting  to  forty  chickens. 
She  commenced  sitting  on  tlie  li)th  of  .January;  on  the  9th 
of  February  she  brought  out  eleven  chickens.  The  weather 
at  that  time  being  very  cold  she  only  reared  seven.  On  the 
10th  of  March  she  commenced  laying  the  second  time; 
after  laying  thirty  eggs  in  thirty-three  days,  on  the  12th  day 
of  Api’il  I  again  sat  lier  on  seventeen  eggs.  Up  to  this  time 
slie  continued  to  run  almutw’ith  her  chickens,  and  roost  with 
them  by  night,  just  ns  she  did  when  they  were  only  a  week 
old.  After  sitting  the  usual  time,  she  brought  forth  fifteen 
chickens,  and  reared  fourteen  of  them.  On  the  20th  day 
after  slie  again  began  to  lay;  after  laying  twenty  days  suc¬ 
cessively,  three  days  after  I  sat  her  the  third  time  on  fifteen 
eggs.  At  the  end  of  three  wrecks  she  hatched  out  twelve 
chickens.  This  brood  liaving  the  gapes,  she  only  reai’ed 
nine.  On  the  IGth  of  August  she  began  to  lay  again — laying 
twenty-seven  eggs  in  thirty-one  days.  Four  days  after  she 
had  done  laying,  I  agaiu  sat  her  on  fifteen  eggs;  twenty-two 
days  after  sitting  she  brought  out  twelve  chickens,  and  reared 
ten.  On  the  lytli  of  November  she  again  began  to  lay  for 
the  fifth  time.  After  laying  twenty-five  eggs  in  twenty-eight 
days,  I  again  sat  her  on  the  17th  of  December.  On  the  7th 
of  January  I  expect  another  brood. 

I  suppose  some  will  say  this  is  too  much  for  one  season. 
All  I  can  say  is,  she  is  looking  as  Avell  as  any  other  hen  I 
have,  in  upwards  of  fourscore.  I  have  kept  her  in  a  shed 
at  the  back  of  a  greenhouse,  where  she  has  access  to  a 
north  border  when  the  weather  is  fine.  She  is  thoroughly 
domesticated  ;  I  can  take  her  up  at  any  time  without  flutter¬ 
ing  her.  She.  has  been  kept  alone  all  the  season  (except  her 
chickens),  so  I  have  not  sat  her  on  any  of  her  own  eggs. 

I  have  been  often  asked  why  I  kept  Cochins,  having  so 
many  other  good  sorts.  The  above  account,  I  think,  will 
suffice  for  an  answer.  I  have  tried  many  other  sorts  sepa¬ 
rately,  but  the  Cochin  has  beatthem  all,  having,  in  less  than 
twelvemonths,  laid  128  eggs,  and  reared  forty  chickens; 

I  have  reared  upwards  of  200  cliickens  this  season ; 
not  for  my  own  profit,  but  for  my  employer's  consumption. 
Some  of  my  neighbours  often  say  they  wonder  I  take  so 
much  trouble  about  the  poultry.  My  answer  to  such 
remarks  is,  I  do  not  not  take  it  as  trouble;  it  is  trouble  only 
to  those  who  take  no  delight  in  poultry,  or  in  the  feathered 
tribe.  I  tliink  those  are  to  be  pitied  who  cannot  spend  a 
half-hour  with  profit  amongst  poultry.  If  we  look  at  the 
diversity  of  colour,  such  as  painters  can  but  partially  imi¬ 
tate,  symmetry  of  form,  such  as  Nature  can  only  produce, 
and  study  their  characters,  w'e  have  a  pleasure  and  good  w'ork 
of  time  only  to  be  accomplished  by  a  contemplative  mind. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  can  give  us  more  pleasm-e. 
If  we  look  on  poultry  as  ornamental,  or  as  adding  to  our 
comforts,  we  have  it  in  abundance  of  eggs,  in  multitudes  of 
feathers,  and  in  the  flesh  of  the  fowl  itself.  I  think,  for  coffi 
tagers,  Cochin-Chinas  would  be  found  most  profitable,  as 
they  are  good  layers,  good  sitters,  the  beat  of  mothers,  and 
can  be  kept  in  a  less  run  than  any  other  sort,  and  are  not 
to  be  despised  at  the  table. — E.  C. 


THE  PIGEON  PRIZES  AT  THE  BIRMINGHAM 

SHO^Y. 

After  reading  the  remarks  of  “  Tristram  Shandy  ”  in 
your  .Journal  of  the  1st  instant,  I  should  be  wanting  in 
courtesy  did  I  remain  silent.  I,  for  one,  tliank  him  for  his 
remarks,  as  it  may,  perhaps,  teach  Pigeon  .Judges  their 
duty  when  they  do  not  know  it.  I  cannot  say  anything  as 
regards  the  prizes  taken  by  G.  Adkins,  Esqr.’s,  birds,  but 
can  speak  for  my  own. 


My  Almonds  and  Mottles  were  tw'O  pairs  of  the  birds  to 
whom  the  cup  was  awarded  at  tlie  Anerley  Show'  last  year. 
My  Pouters  took  the  second  prize  at  our  Columbarian  Show, 
lield  here  in  October  last.  My  Carriers  w'ere  from  the  same 
breeders  who  took  both  first  and  second  prize  here  at  our 
last  show,  and  they  considered  my  pair  equal  to  any  they 
had  themselves,  and  they  have  also  taken  prizes. 

So  far  am  I  from  being  satisfied  with  the  award,  that  I 
w'ill  show'  my  same  four  pairs  of  birds  against  Mr.  H.  JVeir’s, 
wliich  he  exhibited  here,  for  the  amount  of  the  cup,  or  double 
or  treble  the  amount,  to  be  decided  by  three  or  five  judges 
of  the  fancy,  separately.  Their  aw'ards  to  be  made  in 
writing,  and  sealed,  until  the  birds  have  been  forwarded  to 
all  for  their  examination. — Edw'.  JI.  Lingard. 


JUDGING  OF  PIGEONS, 

'Uhis  subject  ajtpears  to  be  producing  some  excitement 
among  tlie  Ihgeon  fancy.  Mr.  Jones  Percivall,  some  time 
back,  complained  of  the  judgment  at  Anerley ;  now  Dr.  Horner 
complains  of  that  at  Eirmingliam.  Jt  is  my  opinion  that, 
to  a  certain  extent,  both  gentlemen  have  some  reasoning  on 
their  sides;  but  each,  J  tliink,  errs  by  running  into  violent 
extremes.  Mr.  Percivall  is  a  red  republican  in  the  Pigeon 
fancy, — a  complete  leveller ;  wdiile  Dr.  Horner  shows  himself 
as  a  rank  Tory  aristocrat,  so  tightly  bound  to  antiquated 
routine  by  fancy  red  tape,  that  he  will  not  admit  of  any 
worth  in  anything  but  an  aristocrat. 

J  am  well  aw'ai’e  of  the  tenacity  with  w'hich  true  fanciers 
adhere  to  those  varieties  of  Pigeons  which  they  particularly 
cultivate,  and  no  others  are  valuable  in  their  estimation. 
So  bigotted  are  they  (for  I  cannot  find  a  milder  term)  to  the 
varieties  they  prize,  that  they  denominate  all  others  as  Toys, 
— mere  rubbish, — and  wilt  not  allow  them  any  properties, 
or  even  admit  that  they  are  capable  of  any  improvement. 
Jt  was  to  this  prejudice  I  alluded,  in  my  an.swer  to  Mr.  I^er- 
civ.all’s  letter,  when  I  mentioned  that  the  less  highly-bred 
varieties  could  not  be  expected  to  compete  with  the  high 
fancy  breeds  ;  and  although  I  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
these  varieties,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  there  are  many 
other  varieties  capable  of  competing  with  them  if  properly 
bred.  Still,  we  must  not  be  too  lavish  of  our  favours,  nor 
too  bigotted  in  our  awards. 

Jn  reply  to  Dr.  Horner,  J  beg  to  say,  the  fourth  crack  sort 
he- cannot  find  are  the  Runts,  rvhich  have  never  been  classed 
as  Toys,  not  even  by  Mr.  John  Moore  (17:35),  and  his 
copyists  ;  for  of  the  three  authorities  named  by  the  Doctor, 
tw'o  are  copies  of  the  first. 

But  why,  may  I  ask,  are  we  to  he  hound  in  one  unpro- 
gressEe  lump  by  the  red  tape  of  the  old  fanciers  ?  All 
honour  and  respect  is  due  to  them  for  their  indefatigable 
endeavoiu’s  to  improve  the  sorts  they  liked;  but  are  no 
others,  also,  capable  of  improvement-*  Have  none  of  the 
other  sorts  of  I*igeons  iiroperties  that  can  be  worked  upon 
to  bring  them  up  to  a  high  standard  and  proportionate 
value? 

I  admit,  that  in  some  localities  certain  varieties  are 
plentiful;  but  Dr.  Horner  sadly  commits  himself  when  he 
runs  into  extremes.  First-class  birds  are  not  as  plentiful 
as  blackberries,  nor  are  they  easily  obtained ;  nor  is  there 
less  trouble  or  care  required  to  breed  a  Jack,  a  Turbit,  or  a 
Barb,  to  perfection.  Take  a  standard  of  merit  for  any  one 
of  these  varieties,  and  compare  the  number  of  birds  that 
would  approach  it,  and  the  numher  of  short-faced  I'umhlers 
that  -vrould  answer  to  their  own  standard,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  good  Tumblers  will  be  found 
much  more  plentiful  than  really  good  birds  of  any  other 
variety. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  now  a  really  good  short-faced 
Jacobin  in  England  ;  but  are  we  not  to  encourage  the  breed 
of  Jacobins  by  acknowledging  the  best  that  can  be  shown, 
in  hopes  of  improving  them  ?  And  is  not  the  endeavour  of 
that  fancier  as  worthy  of  a  cup,  who  improves  a  Jacobin,  or 
a  Fantail,  as  he  who  dwarfs  a  Tumbler,  coaxes  the  beak  of  a 
Carrier,  or  the  toe-nail  of  a  Poa/crinto  an  unnatural  pro¬ 
longation  of  horn  ?  Must  we  all  control  our  fancies  to  the 
ideas  of  a  few'  crochety  fanciers,  and  believe  that  nothing  is 
beautiful  but  a  short  beak,  a  narrow  head,  or  a  large  crop. 
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or  wliat  they  please  to  tell  us  ?  Are  we  to  see  no  elegance 
in  the  well-bred  Faniail !  are  no  points  of  excellence  liere  to 
be  obtained  in  the  slender  neck  and  trernulous  motion,  the 
protuberant  chest,  the  well-spread  tail  and  spotless  plumage  ? 

Has  the  Tin-hit  no  points— short,  plump,  compact,  neat, 
witli  his  short,  thick  beak,  angular  head  ;  his  gullet,  like  a 
bull’s  dewlap,  confining  his  beak  to  his  breast;  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  shirt-frill,  and  the  accurate  marking  ?  Are  these 
not  points  difficult  to  be  had  ?  Tlie  Bin-b’s  thick  head, 
short  beak ;  his  scarlet-rose  eye,  and  elongated  body — the 
hooked  beak  of  the  Owl,  how  rare  a  propeity  now — the 
turn  over  the  beak,  the  feathered  feet,  and  the  peculiar 
voice  of  the  Trtim2>cter — are  these  without  merit? 

It  is  generally  thought  that  all  the  tame  Pigeons  are 
descended  from  the  Blue  Bock  Pigeon.  'Will  any  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  high  fancy  explain  how  ho  can 
produce  a  Jacobin,  Fantail,  Tin-bit,  or  Barb,  from  that 
source,  easier  than  he  can  a  Carrier,  a  Tinnhler,  a  I'untcr,  or 
a  limit  ! 

I  would  advise  fanciers  to  shake  hands  over  their  disputes, 
and  agree  to  differ.  It  is  impossible  we  should  all  most 
admire  the  same  variety.  We  each  see  with  a  different  pair 
of  eyes,  and  each  has  peculiar  fancies  to  beguile. 

There  is,  however,  one  remark  I  would  wish  to  make 
before  I  close  this  paper,  namely,  there  is  a  class  of  Pigeons 
that  may  truly  be.  called  Toys;  these  are  simply  Dovehouse 
Pigeons,  altered  in  colour,  or  occasionally  a  turned  crown, 
or  feathers  on  their  feet,  derived  from  a  cross.  They  are  as 
Swabians,  and  other  spangles.  Nuns,  Prinsts, 
2Iuii/cs,  Archangels,  Breasts,  Stomachers,  Slorcks,  Spots,  IVhilc 
Spots,  Helmets,  Sh  ields.  Magpies,  Swallotcs,  Gulls, Lahorcs,  Star¬ 
ling  Breasts,  Swiss,  ci’C.,  none  of  which  have  any  properly 
they  can  boast  of  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  other 
varieties,  except  feather;  and,  consequently,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  others.  i)r. 
Horner’s  remarks  would  be  much  more  applicable  to  this 
division  ;  but  even  here,  he  would  find  some  difficulty  to 
breed  them  true  to  colour,  and  exact  to  marking.  I  am, 
certainly,  not  republican  enough  to  allow  them  to  rank  as 
first-  class. 

But  as  regards  the  Jacobin,  Fantail,  Trumpeter,  Tiirbit,  and 
Barb,  they  have  many  properties,  and  the  OuA,  Laugher, 
Finikin,  FrUlback,  Frizzled,  and  Lace  Pigeons  have,  also, 
properties  not  found  in  any  other  varielies ;  properties  by 
which  they  are  at  once  distinguishable  from  all  othei’S,  and 
which  are  capable  of  being  brought  out,  even  to  as  great 
perfection  as  those  of  the  Tumbler’s,  the  Pouter's,  Carriers,  or 
Runt's ;  and  what  man  shall  presume  to  ridicule  his  bi’other, 
because  lie  does  not  see  through  the  same  darkened  j^iece 
of  glass? — B.  P.  Brent,  Bessel's  Green,  near  Sevenouks. 


PRESTON  AND  NORTH  LANCASHIRE  EX¬ 
HIBITION  OE  POULTRY. 

This  took  place  on  the  Dili  and  lOth  instant.  We  must 
reserve  our  comments  until  next  week,  contenting  ourselves 
with  giving  to-day  the  awards  of  the  Judges. 

Judges.  —  John  Baile3’,  Esq.,  London,  and  Edward 
Hewitt,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 

Dorkings  (Coloured).— 3.  Silver  Cup.  William  Wright,  West 
Bank,  Widnes,  near  Warrington.  33.  Second,  G.  A.  Gcldaul,  Aikrigg 
End,  Kendal.  Highly  Commended  —2.  William  Wright,  West  Bank, 
Widnes,  near  Warrington.  7-  Mrs  Thomas  'J’ovvr.ley  Parker,  Astley 
Hall,  Chorley.  10.  William  W.  Ruttlidge,  South  End,  near  Kendal. 
25.  John  Copple,  Eccleston,  Prescot,  Banc.ashirc.  34.  John  Charles 
Forrest,  New  Field  House,  Lower  Uarwen.  35.  Joseph  Hindson, 
Boston  House,  Everton,  Liverpool.  41.  Daniel  Parsons,  Cuerden,  near 
Preston.  Commended.— SO.  Mr  Cohonrne,  New  Brighton,  Cheshire. 
Chk-ktns  of  1855.— 732.  Silver  Cup,  William  Wright,  West  Bank, 
Widnes,  Warrington.  733.  Second,  William  Wright,  West  Bank, 
Widnes,  Warrington.  Highly  Commended.— 740.  John  Robinson,  Vale 
House,  Garstang.  746.  -Sir  Thomas  Hesketh,  Uufiord  Hall.  750.  Wil- 
liam  Hornby.  Clerk,  St.  Michaels-on- Wvre.  758.  G.  A.  Geldard,  Aik- 
rigg  End,  Kendal.  76o.  Caboiirn  Pocklington,  Boston,  Lincoln.  764. 
Daniel  Harrison,  Singleton  Park,  Kendal.  767.  Major  Thursby, 
Ornirod  House,  Burnley.  /6t).  Daniel  Parsons,  Cuerden,  near  Preston. 
773.  William  Bownass,  Royal  Hotel.  Bowiiess,  Windermere  Com¬ 
mended. -7'H.  Mrs  Henbury,  Thornbank,  Levington,  Warwickshire 
754.  Captain  W,  Hornby,  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescot.  759.  James 
Dixon  Bradford,  77D.  Daniel  Parsons,  Cuerden,  near  Preston.  (A 
capital  class.)  *  v* 


Dorkings  (White). — 48.  Silver  Cup,  Joseph  Cliff,  Dorking,  Surrey. 

I  Sp.vnisii.  — Go.  Silver  Cup,  James  Howard,  Tarleton.  66.  Second, 

I  G.  A.  Geldard,  Aikrigg  End,  Kendal.  Highly  Commended. —  53. 
Edward  Simons,  Birmingham.  58.  William  Newsome,  Heckmond- 
wike,  Yorkshire.  69.  Joseph  Tate,  Preston.  Commended. — 54.  Thomas 
Walters  Hill,  Holly  Bank,  Hopwood,  Heywood,  near  Manchester. 
,  7-2.  Joseph  Tate,  Preston.  Chickens  of  1855.— 111.  Silver  Cup,  and 
,  the  extra  Silver  Cup,  presented  by  Mr  Tate,  Captain  W.  W.  Hornby, 
;  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescot.  94.  Second,  William  Wright,  Briindrit, 
I  Runcorn,  Cheshire.  Highly  Conimtndcd. — 93.  John  Roberts,  Golden 
I  Lion  Inn,  Oldham  Road,  Manchester.  103.  James  Howard,  Tarleton, 
'  Chorley.  110.  Captain  W.  W.  Hornhy,  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescot. 
]  128.  Edward  Harris  Strange,  Ampthill,  Bedfordshire.  135.  James 
;  Di.xon,  Bradford.  Commended.  — 100.  William  Newsome,  Heckmond. 
wike,  Yorkshire.  11 9.  Joseph  Tate,  Preston.  125.  George  Stowe, 
Colne.  (Class  deserving  general  commendation.) 

!  Cochin- China  (Cinnamon  and  Buff). — 151.  Silver  Cur,  William 
Dawson,  Hopton,  MirGeld,  Yorkshire.  1 47.  Second,  Stephen  Donne, 
Clerk,  Oswestry.  Highly  Commended.  — 1/3.  G.  A.  Geldard,  Aikrigg 
'  End,  Kendal.  183.  Thomas  Stretch,  Marsh  Lane,  Bootle,  Liverpool. 

,  igt.  Robert  Worthington,  Crumpsall  Hall,  Manchester.  Commended, 
i  — 145.  Sarah  Rebecca  Herbert,  Powick,  near  Worcester.  153.  William 
Copple,  Eccleston,  Prescot,  Lancashire.  181.  Henry  Tomlinson,  Balsall 
Heath  Road,  Birmingham.  193.  Roliert  Worthington,  Crumpsall  Hall, 
Manchester.  (A  class  worthy  of  the  old  days  of  Cochins.) 

,  Cochin-China  (Brown  and  Partridge  -  feathered). —  213.  Silver 
Cup,  and  the  e.\tra  Silver  Cup,  presenttd  by  Mr  Burnett,  George  C. 
Adkins,  West  House,  Edghaston,  Birmingham.  209.  Second,  Tliomas 
Bridges,  Croydon,  Surrey.  Highly  Commended.  — 197.  Alfred  Fryer, 
Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire.  2C6.  Grenville  F.  Hodson,  Clerk,  North 
Petherton,  Bridgewater,  Somerset.  Commended. — 203.  Viola  Wood¬ 
man  Musgrove,  Seaforth,  near  Liverpool. 

CocuiN-CniN.A  (White  or  Black). — 232.  Silver  Cup,  Robert  Chase, 
Moseley  Road,  Birmingham.  217.  Second,  George  Charlton  Peters, 
j  Moseley,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended. — 225.  M’illiam  Copide, 
Eccleston,  Prescot,  Lancashire.  Commended. —  220.  Francis  Edwards, 
Bulstrode  Park,  Bucks,  229-  Henry  Beldon,  Prospect  Place,  Ecclcs 
Hill  Moor,  Bradford. 

Brahma  Pootra  Fowls  (Light). — 246.  Silver  Cup,  Robert  H. 
Bush,  Litdeld  House,  Clifton,  near  Bristol.  Highly  Commended. — 215. 
Thomas  Fi.sher,  The  Acres,  Lower  Bebbington,  Clieahire.  Commended. 
— 248.  William  Cust  Gwynne,  M.D.,  Sanffiiacb,  Cheshire. 

Brahma  Pootra  Fowls  (Daik).  —  258,  Silver  Cup,  Paul  Catter- 
all,  junior,  Wlnttingham  House,  near  Preston. 

Golden-spangled  Pheasant  or  Hamburgh.  —  265.  Silver 
Cup,  David  Henderson,  Top  o’th’  Lee  Farm,  Sliuttleworth,  near  Bury, 
Lancashire.  283.  Second,  James  Dixon,  Bradford.  Highly  Commendcil. 
— 282.  James  Dixon,  Bradford.  285.  Joseph  Conyers,  junior,  42,  Bow 
Lane,  Leeds.  Chickens  of  \855. — 318.  Silver  Cup,  Edmund  Turner, 
Kearsley.  3ig.  Second,  William  C.  Worrall,  Bice  House,  Knotty  Ash, 

I  Liverpool.  Highly  Commended.— 302.  William  Ker:haw,  Heywood. 

[  3l0.  Janies  Dixon,  Bradford. 

Golden-pencii.led  Phe.as.ants  or  Hamburgh. — 322.  Silver 
Cup,  Josiah  B.  Chune,  Green  Bank,  Colebrookdale,  Shropshire.  323. 
Second,  Charles  Edwards,  Brockley  Court,  near  Bri.stol.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended. — 328.  Mr  E.  Feaiherstonhaugh,  The  Hermitage,  Chestcr-lc- 
Street.  332.  James  Dixon,  Bradford.  344.  William  C.  Worrall,  Rice 
I  House,  Knotty  Ash,  Liverpool.  Commended.  —  325.  Thomas  and 
j  Edward  Booth,  Marsden,  near  Burnley.  Chickens  of  1855.— 357. 

I  Silver  Cup,  Thomas  McCann,  Graham  House,  Malvern.  363.  Second, 
Robert  Thompson,  Hyning,  Levens.  Highly  Commended.  —  365. 
Robert  Cheshyre  Whiteway,  Irwell  House,  Runcorn.  371.  Daniel  Har- 
■  rison,  Singleton  Park,  near  Kendal.  Commended. — 358.  Blr  E.  Feather- 
:  stonhaugh,  the  Hermitage,  Chester-le-Street.  359.  James  Fletcher, 

I  Stone  Clough,  near  Iilanchester.  373.  William  C.  Worrall,  Rice  House, 

I  Knotty  Ash,  Liverpool.  (All  the  Golden  Hamburgh  classes  very  good.) 

Silver-spangled  Pheasant  or  Hamburgh. — 381.  Silver  Cup, 
j  Josiah  B.  Chune,  Green  Bank,  Coalbrookdale,  Shropshire.  375.  Second, 
William  Wright,  West  Bank,  Widnes,  near  Warrington.  Commended. 
— 398.  J.  Pearson  Postlethwaite,  Beck  Side,  Kirby,  vear  LUverston. 
Chickens  of  I85b. — 428.  Silver  Cup,  Mrs  H.  Sharp,  47,  Mill  Lane, 
Bradford,  Yorkshire.  410.  Second,  .fames  Greenall,  Grapponhull  Hall, 
Warrington.  Commended.— 423.  Francis  Worrall,  Knotty  Ash  House, 
near  Liverpool.  424.  George  C.  Adkins,  West  House,  Kdgbastoii,  Bir¬ 
mingham.  (Not  good  classes.) 

Silver  -  PENCILLED  Pheasant  or  Hamburgh — 443.  Silver 
Cup,  James  Dixon,  Bradford.  434.  Second,  Francis  I.eedham,  Burlon- 
upon-lrent,  Stafford.  Commended.-  433.  Joseph  Hodgson,  Hehdcn 
Bridge.  Chickens  of  1855.-458.  Silver  Cup,  James  F.  Greenall, 
Graopenhall  Hall,  Warrington.  468.  Second,  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Fellowes,  Brighton  Rectory,  Aclc,  Norfolk. 

Polish  Fowls  (Of  any  variety). -505.  Silver  Cup,  Joseph  Conyers, 
junior.  Boar  Lane,  Leeds.  506.  Second,  Joseph  Conyers,  junior,  42, 
Boar  I^ne,  Leeds.  Highly  Commended.— 480.  Edward  William  Hasle- 
wood,  Bndgenorth.  486.  James  F.  Greenall,  Grappenhall  Hall,  War- 
rington.  491.  James  Beesley,  Yew  Tree  Cottage,  Prescot.  409.  George 
:  hell,  W  arrington.  508.  George  C.  Adkins.  W’est  House,  Edghaston 
clasr)"°  James  Di.xon,  Bradford.  (Very  good 

Game  Fowl  (Blaok-hreasted  and  other  Reds). — 530.  Silver  Cup, 
W  illiam  Dawson,  Selly  Oak,  near  Birmingham.  556.  Second,  Charles 
Richard  Titterton,  Snow  Hill,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended. — 
512.  James  Monscy,  Norwich.  523.  William  Buncomhc,  Taunton, 
Somerset.  529.  Thomas  and  Edward  Booth,  Marsden,  near  Burnley. 
534.  Francis  Atkinson.  Lord’s  Plane,  Leven,  Blilnthorpe,  W'estnioreland. 

557.  Theed  \Villiam  Pearse,  Bromham  Road,  Bedford.  Coninicndcd. _ 

520.  Henry  Simpson,  Hyning.  (.4  very  good  class.) 
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Any  other  distinct  variety  of  Game.— 581.  Silver  Cup, 
Frances  Atkinson,  Lord’s  Place,  Leven,  near  Milnthorpe.  5/0.  Second, 
George  C.  Peters,  Moseley,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended.— 566. 
Thomas  Walters  Hill,  Holly  Bank,  Hopwood,  Heywood.  572.  William. 
W.  Brundrit,  Runcorn,  Cheshire.  680.  William  Vickerman  Drake, 
Loekwood,  near  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire.  594.  Kdward  H.  Strange. 
Ampthill,  Bedfordshire.  Commended.  — 565.  James  Monsey,  Norwich, 
588.  Joseph  Hartley,  Spring  Lane  Mill,  Holmefirth,  near  Huddersfield. 

Any  other  distinct  Breed. — 603.  Silver  Cup,  John  Town,  Colne 
Lane,  Colne.  606.  Second,  Bliss  C.  D.  Bush,  Litfield  House,  Clifton, 
near  Bristol.  Highly  Commended. — 608.  William  Dawson,  Hopton, 
Blirfield,  Yorkshire. 

Bantams  (Golden-laced  and  Golden-spangled).— 630.  Prize,  Thomas 
Hincks,  Pennfields,  Wolverhampton,  Staffordshire.  Highly  Commended. 
— 628.  Harry  Wildman,  101,  High-street,  Birmingham. 

Bantams  (Silver-laced  and  Silver-spangled). — 646.  Prize,  James 
Dixon,  Bradford. 

Bantams  (Black). — 650.  Prize,  Matthew  Ridgway,  Dewsbury.  Highly 
Commended. — 64g.  William  Dawson,  Selly  Oak,  near  Birmingham. 

Bantams  (White). — 638.  Prize,  Mrs  Thomas  Townley  Parker,  Astley 
Hall,  Chorley,  Lancashire. 

Turkeys. — 666.  Prize,  William  Kershaw,  Heywood. 

Geese.— 672.  Prize,  William  Kershaw,  Heywood.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended. — 671.  John  Farmer  Newton,  Clerk,  Kirby,  Cleveland,  York- 
shire.  675.  William  Kershaw',  Heywood. 

Ducks  (White  Aylesbury). — 678.  First,  Thomas  Walters  Hill,  Holly 
Bank,  Heywood,  near  Manchester.  691.  Second,  Joseph  Conyers,  junr.. 
Bow  Lane,  Leeds. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— 701.  First,  Mrs  David  Henderson,  Top  o’th’ Lee 
Farm,  Shuttleworth,  Bury.  711.  Second,  Henry  Worrall,  Knotty  Ash 
House,  Liverpool  Highly  Commended. — 7O7.  Joseph  Conyers,  junior, 

I  42,  Boar  Lane,  Leeds.  715.  William  Wanklyn,  junior.  Green  Bank, 
Bury.  Commended.  —  709.  John  Williamson,  Whitefield  House, 
i  Walton,  Liverpool.  (A  good  class.) 

!  Ducks  (of  any  variety). — 728.  First,  Joseph  Conyers,  junior,  42, 
Boar  Lane,  Leeds.  720.  Second,  Joseph  Hodgson,  Hebden  Bridge.- 
I  Highly  Commended. — 719'  Thomas  Eastwood,  Brindle  Lodge.  721. 
John  Noble,  Broughton,  near  Preston.  722.  Charles  Edwards,  Brockley 
Court,  near  Bristol.  723.  Sarah  Rebecca  Herbert,  Powick,  Worcester¬ 
shire.  725.  William  Walton,  Leyland,  near  Preston.  727-  James 
Dixon,  Bradford.  729.  Henry  Worrall,  Knotty  Ash,  Liverpool.  Com¬ 
mended. — 724.  R.  R,  Dodgson,  Beardwood,  Blackburn.  726.  Edward 
Allison,  junior.  Park  Hall,  Chorley. 

PIGEONS. 

Carriers. — 788.  First,  Joseph  Riley,  Moor  Head,  near  Accrington. 
778.  Second,  Henry  N.  Pedder,  Preston.  Highly  Commended. — 77.5- 
George  C.  Adkins,  West  House,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  780.  Henry 
N.  Pedder,  Preston.  783.  John  Percival,  Clent  Villa,  Harborne.  Com¬ 
mended. — 785. — R.  B.  Dodgson,  Beadwood,  Blackburn. 

Tumblers  (Of  any  other  variety). — 791.  First,  George  C.  Adkins, 
West  House,  near  Birmingham.  798.  Second,  ildward  Lingard,  Bir¬ 
mingham.  Highly  Commended. — 794.  Matthew  Ridgway,  Dewsbury. 
796.  William  Wood,  Blackburn.  603.  Isaac  Monkhouse,  Kendal. 
Commendeil, — 793-  John  William  Edge,  Aston,  New  Town,  Birming¬ 
ham.  804,  Isaac  Monkhouse,  Kendal. 

Owls. — 808.  First  and  Second,  Richard  Moss,  Old  Swan  Station,  near 
Liverpool.  Highly  Commended.— 81 1.  John  Percival,  Clent  Villa,  Har¬ 
borne,  near  Birmingham. 

Fan  Tails. — 814.  First  and  Second,  George  C.  Adkins,  West  House, 
Edgbaston.  Highly  Commended. — 8I7.  C.  R.  Titterton,  Birmingham. 
819.  Francis  Alfred  Lavender,  Biddenham,  Bedford.  820.  Arthur  P. 
Presdee,  Belgrave-street,  Belsall  Heath,  Birmingham.  822.  John  Wild¬ 
ing,  Penwortham  Cop  Lane. 

Pouters  or  Croppers. — 829.  First,  Henry  Beldon,  Prospect  Place, 
EccleS  Hill  Moor,  Bradford.  830.  Second,  Edward  Lingard,  Birmingham. 
Commended. — 827.  Francis  A.  Lavender,  Biddenham,  Bedford,  Beds. 
828.  John  Percival,  Clent  Villa,  Harborne,  Birmingham.  t 

• 

Pigeons  (Of  any  variety). — 847  First,  Edward  Lingard,  Birmingham 
831.  Second,  George  C.  Adkins,  West  House,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
Commended. — 833.  Franeis  Worrall,  Knotty  Ash.jLiverpool.  835.  Thos. 
Eastwood,  Brindle  Lodge.  838,  Franeis  Alfred  Lavender,  Biddenham, 
Bedford,  Beds.  846.  William  Jackson,  surgeon,  Bolton-le-Sands,  near 
Lancaster, 
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in  price.  Cnt  Flowers  scarce.  The  Potato  trade  is  somewhat  dull,  but 
superior  parcels  maintain  former  rates. 


FRUIT. 

Apples,  kitchen,  per 

bushel .  3s, 

,,  dessert  ....  6s. 

Pears  .  8s. 

Peaches,  per  doz.. . . 
Nectarines,  per  doz.. 
Plums,  per  sieve  . . . 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. . 

Grapes,  per  lb .  is. 

Foreign  Melons,  each  2s 


58. 


to  6s 
lOs. 
„  l'2s. 
,,  8s. 


4s, 

4s, 


83. 

63. 

63. 

4s. 


Peas,  per  bushel  .... 
Carrots,  per  bunch  . . 


Potatoes,  per  cwt.  . . 
Turnips,  per  bunch  . . 
Onions,  young,  per 


4d. 

fid. 

fid. 

>  » 

9d. 

Is. 

fid. 

3s. 

6s. 

)  f 

3d. 

Id. 

2d. 

2d. 

3d. 

6d. 

8d. 

4d. 

ii 

6d. 

LONDON  MARKETS.— January  Uth. 

COVENT  GARDEN. 

We  have  had,  during  the  week,  a  fair  supply  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables. 
In  Foreign  goods  there  has  also  been  about  the  average  arrivals,  and 
among  them  some  superior  cargoes  of  Oranges ;  also  some  good  parcels 
of  Glout  Slorceau  and  Easter  Beurre'  Pears  from  France,  which,  how’- 
ever,  were  invoiced  at  too  high  a  price  to  find  ready  purchasers.  Pines 
and  hothouse  Grapes  still  continue  good,  the  latter  somewhat  advanced 


j  . 

1  Gooseberries,  per  qt. 

■ 

j  Currants . 

- - 

j  Raspberries  . 

— 

1  Strawberries, perpottle 

— 

1  Oranges,  per  100  .... 

43.  ,,  10s. 

!  Lemons  . 

6s.  ,,  128. 

1  Almonds,  per  lb . 

2s.  ,,  •— 

1  Nuts,  Filberts,  per 
100  lbs . 

50s.  ,,  60s. 

„  Cobs,  ditto  .. 

60s.  ,,  70s. 

,,  Barcelona, per 
bushel . 

20s.  ,,  22s. 

Nuts,  Brazil,  per 
bushel . 

12s.  ,,  14s. 

W’alnuts,  per  1000  .. 

Qs.  ,,  12s. 

1  Chestnuts  per  bushel 

12s.  ,,  20s. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  Is 
I  ,,  Red,  per  doz. 

.  to  Is.  .6d 

2s.  ,,  4s, 

1  Cauliflowers,  per  doz. 

4s.  ,,  6s, 

{  Brocoli  per  bdle  . 

Is.  ,,  2s, 

[  Savoys . 

9d  ,,  Is.  fid. 

1  Greens,  per  dozen 
bunches . 

3s.  ,,  6s. 

Spinach,  per  sieve.. . . 

—  >>  48. 

Beans . 

French  Beans,  per 
half  sieve  . 

Scarlet  Runners  .... 

— 

2s.  fid. 


6d. 

8d. 

6d. 

Is. 


Is 


Leeks,  per  bunch  . 

Garlic,  per  lb.  ... 

Shallots,  per  lb.  . 

Horseradish,  per 
bundle .  Is.  fid. 

Lettuce,  Cos,  per 
score  .  6d.  ,,  Is. 

,,  Cabbage....  6d. 

Endive,  perscore  ..Is.  ,,  is. 

Celery,  per  bunch. . . .  8d. 

Radishes,  Turnip,  per 
dozen  bunches  ..Is. 

Water  Cresses,  per 
dozen  hunches  .... 

Small  Salad,  per 
punnet .  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Artichokes,  each  ....  3d.  ,,  6d. 

Asparagus,  per  bundle  83.,,  los. 

Sea-ka.le,  per  punnet  3s.  ,,  .5s. 

Rhubarb,  per  bundle  Is.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

Cucumbers,  each  ....  Is.  ,,  3s. 

Vegetable  Marrow, 
per  dozen  .  . 

Tomatoes,  per  punnet  Is.  ,,  2s.  6d. 

Mushrooms,  per  pot  Is. fid.  ,,  2s. Cd. 


6d. 


6d. 

gd. 


HERBS. 

Basil,  per  bunch  .... 
Marjoram,  per  bunch 
Fennel,  per  bunch  .. 
Savory,  per  bunch  .. 
Thyme,  per  bunch  . . 
Parsley,  per  bunch  .. 
Mint,  per  bunch  .... 


4d.  to  fid. 
6d.  ,,  9d. 
2d.  ,,  3d. 
2d.  ,,  3d. 
2d.  „  3d. 
2d.  ,,  3d. 
2d.  ,,  4d. 


GRAIN  AND  SEED. 


Friday,  Jan.  11. — The  arrivals  are  moderate  for  every  description  of 
Grain,  except  Oats  from  abroad,  of  which  20,610  quarters  are  reported. 
This  morning  there  is  a  firm  tone  in  the  Wheat  trade,  and  a  moderate 
business  doing.  Barley  steady.  The  dealers  continue  to  purchase  Oats 
cautiously,  but  Factors  do  not  give  way  in  price.  Beans  and  Peas  fully 
as  high.  The  Flour  trade  was  firm,  and  lower  qualities  rather  dearer. 

Wheat,  Essex  and  Kent  red,  old . — s  — s  —  s,  fine  — s  — s  Os 

Ditto  ditto  new .  72s  7/s  — s,  fine  79*  — s  — s 

Ditto  ditto  white  old . — s  — s  . — s,  fine  — s  — s  — s 

Ditto  ditto  new .  70s  85s  — s,  fine  86s  — s  — s 

Foreign,  red .  sOs  883  — s,  fine  8Ss  94s  — s 

Ditto,  white .  84s  BOs  — s,  fine  90s  963  — s 

Rye .  52s  54s,  fine  — s  — 8 

Barley',  grinding .  34s  36s,  fine  — s  — s 

Distilling .  363  38s,  fine  — s  — s 

Malting  .  393  41s,  line  40s  4'2s 

STalt  .  74s  7as,  fine  77s  — s 

Peas,  hog,  new .  39s  41s,  fine  — s  — s 

Maple .  42s  448,  fine  — s  — s 

White . 49s  52s,  fine  — s  — s 

.  Blue . 54s  56s,  fine  — s  — s 

Beans,  pigeon .  50s  52s  — ,  new  44s  45s  — s 

Ticks  for  splitting .  43s  44s  — ,  new  40s  42s  — s 

Harrow .  48s  SOs  — ,  new  42s  44s  — s 

Oats,  English  feed .  25s  26s,  fine  26s  28s 

Poland  or  brew .  28s  29s,  fine  293  SOs 

Scotch  potato .  32s  33s,  fine  33s  34s 

Ditto  feed  .  SOs  31s,  fine  31s  32s 

Irish  potato . 27s  293,  fine  293  30s 

Ditto  feed  white . r.  ..  25s  27s,  fine  27s  2Ss 

Ditto  black .  25s  26s,  fine  26s  27s 

Foreign  feed  free  .  24s  26s,  fine  263  28s 

Poland  or  brew .  28s  2gs,  fine  29s  31s 

Flour,  Town  made,  per  sack .  70s  72s  753*,  Seconds  65s  fi8s 

Essex  and  Suffolk  .  58s  fids 

Norfolk  .  578  58s 

*  This  is  a  nominal  price. 


HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  Monday,  Jan.  7. — A  fair  amount  of  business 
doing  in  fine  qualities  of  Hops,  as  the  quantity  on  offer  is  limited,  and 
the  samples  of  brown  Hops  meet  with  a  moderate  sale  at  somewhat 
improved  prices. 

Mid.  and  East  Kents,  75s.  112s.  to  130s.  ;  AVeald  of  Kents,  70s.  90s. 
to  100s.  ;  Sussex  Pockets,  65s.  84s.  to  95s. 

Friday,  Jan.  11. — Our  market  continues  to  exhibit  a  fair  amount  of 
trade  for  choice  samples,  and  for  the  most  healthy  qualities  of  brown 
Hops,  and  the  demand  is  quite  equal  to  the  period  of  the  year. 

Mid.  and  East  Kents,  75s.  1123.  to  1303. ;  W'eald  of  Kents,  /Os.  QOs. 
to  95s. ;  Sussex  Pockets,  65s.  848.  to  93s. 
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HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Clover,  Ist  cut  per 

Rowan  . 

,,  90s. 

!  load . . . 

llOs.  to 

MOs. 

Straw,  flail . 

.  30s. 

,,  3O3. 

1  Ditto,  2nd  cut  . .  . . 

90s.  „ 

1303. 

Ditto,  machine  . . . 

.  283. 

,,  30s. 

Meadow  Hay . 

90s.  ,, 

1308. 

POTATO. 


i  .Southwark  Waterside — .Tan.  "■ — The  weather  continues  very  mild, 

1  and  the  demand  languid  at  our  quotations.  Ifent  and  Kssex  Regents, 
yOs.  to  95s. ;  ditto  Shaws,  80s.  to  Os.;  York  Regents,  lO.ls.  to  115s.; 
Lincolnshire  Regents,  85s.  to  95s. ;  Wisbeach  and  Cambridge  Regents, 
'  80s.  to  95s.  ;  Bedford  Regents,  Os.  to  Os. ;  ditto  Shaws,  Os.  to  Os.  ; 
:  Norfolk  Regents,  85s.  to  90s.;  ditto  Whites,  Os.;  Scotch  Regents 
i  (East  Lothian),  85s.  to  90s.;  ditto  (Red  Mould),  90s.  to  95s.;  ditto 
(Perth  and  Fife),  80s.  to  90s.;  ditto  (North  Country),  SOs  to  85s.; 
Dahlias  and  Rattlers,  Os.;  Blues,  Os.;  Orkney  Reds  f  East  Lothian), 
85s.  to  90s.;  ditto  ditto  (Red  Jlould,)  90s.  to  Os.  ;  Scotch  Cups  (Perth 
and  Fife),  70s.  to75s.  ;  ditto  (North  Country),  fios.  to  70s.  ;  Irish  ICemps 
and  Clusters,  70s.  to  75s.  ;  ditto  White  Rocks,  70s.  to  75s. ;  ditto  com¬ 
mon  Whites,  Os.  to  Os.  per  ton. 


POULTRY. 

The  past  week  has  been  one  of  scarcity,  and  prices  have  increased  in 
consequence.  There  is  an  unusual  lack  of  M'oodcocks,  Snipes,  and 
other  wild  birds. 


Cock  Turkeys  ..  lOs.  to  Ms.  each. 

Hen  Ditto .  7s.  to  8s.  ,, 

Ijarge  Fowls..  5s.  to  5s.  (is.  ,, 
Smaller  do.  Os.  9d.  to -Is. 3d.  ,, 

Chickens .  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  ,, 

Geese . 7s.  to  7s.  6d.  ,, 

Pheasants  2s.  pd.  to  .3s.  3d.  ,, 

Partridges....  2s.  to  2s.  3d.  ,, 

Hares . 2s.  6d.  to  3s.  ,, 


Pigeons....  lOd.  to  Is.  Od.  each. 
Larks. .  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  Od.  per  doz. 
Wild  Ducks  23.  Od  to  2a.  pd.  each. 

Teal  .  Is.  pd.  to  2s.  ,, 

Woodcocks  3s.  Od.  to  4a.  Od.  ,, 
Snipe  ....  Is.  Od.  to  Is.  pd.  ,, 
Rabbits  ..  Is.  5d.  to  la.  Od.  ,, 
Wild  do .  lOd.  to  Is.  ,, 


PROVISIONS. 

The  following  are  the  quotations  :  — 
BUTTER.— Cwt. 


Cork . 

1003. 

to 

1 12s. 

Limerick . 

98s. 

1028. 

Carlow  . 

108s. 

112s. 

Sligo  . 

lOOs. 

105s. 

Carrick . 

1 08s. 

1 12,s. 

Waterford . . 

lUOs. 

I  OOs. 

Holstein . 

102s. 

1 1 6s. 

Friesland  . 

1J3S. 

i  1 

1 16s. 

RACON  — 

Cwt. 

Waterford  sizeable 

56s. 

to 

02s. 

Heavy . 

548. 

58s. 

Limerick  sizeable  . . 

Os. 

OS. 

Hambro’ . 

56s. 

58s. 

Bale  middles . 

09. 

Os. 

yierce  middles  .... 

64s. 

it 

Os. 

American — 

Singed  sides  . 

5Gs. 

a 

58s. 

Boneless  middles  . . 

Os. 

Os. 

Short  middles . 

Us. 

ft 

Os. 

HAMS.- 


Cwt. 

Irish .  823.  to  80a. 

Westphalia  .  72s.  ,,  76s. 

LARD  —Cwt. 

Bladdered  .  7O3.  to  83a. 

Kegs .  fl8s.  ,,  70s. 

P.M.  beef  (304lb.)  1053.  .,  Os. 

P.M.  pork .  95s.  ,,'97s.  Od. 


CHEESE.— Cwt. 
English,  NewCheshire,  70s, 


Cheddar .  74s. 

Gloucestershire,  dble.  60s. 

Ditto,  single .  60s, 

Foreign — 

Edam .  sOs. 

Gouda . 50s. 

Kanta .  28s. 

American  .  50s. 


to  84s. 
,,  90s. 
,,  733. 
,,  ,03. 

,,  60s. 
,,  56s. 
,,  Os. 
,,  62s, 


Beef. . . . 
Mutton 


s.  d, 
.  3  4 

.  4  0 


s.  d. 
4  8 
4  8 


MEAT. 

s.  d. 


Veal  . 
Pork . 


s.  d. 
.4  8 

4  2 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

5  4  5  10 

4  6  5  0 


BREAD. 


The  price  of  Bread  in  the  City  and  at  the  West  End  is  still  maintained 
at  lOd.  to  lid,  the  4lb.  loaf,  but  in  other  places  the  bakers  are  selling 
the  best  bread  at  g^d.  while  in  the  cheap  neighbourhoods  they  profess 
to  sell  at  S^d. 


WOOL. 


Down  Tegs  .... 
Ditto  Tegs  and 

Ewes . 

Half-bred  Hog- 

Do^.*  Wethers 


Is.  2s.  to  Is.  3d. 

Is.  Id.  to  Is.  2d. 

Is.  3d.  to  Is.  3jd. 
.  . .  Is.  to  Is.  2d. 


Kent  fleeces  ..  Is.  Id.  ,,  Is.  2d. 
Leicester  fleeces. .. .  Is.,,  Is.  Ijd. 

Long,  heavy  do .  lld.  to  Is. 

Combing  skins  ..  I0.Jd.  to  Is.  Id. 
Flannel  wool . .  Is.  Id.  to  Is.2id. 
Blanket  wool .  Od.  to  lid. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Crooked-ureasted  Fowls  (T.  C.). — These  can  never  take  a  prize 
if  the  defect  is  detected  ;  and  as  defects  are  as  liable  to  be  inherited  as 
e-Kcellencics,  they  ought  not  to  be  bred  from. 

Weak  Sea-kale  (B.  6'.). — Your  Sea-kale  “comes  in  long,  weak, 
single  stalks,”  because  the  stools  are  weak.  They  were  cut  from, 
perhaps,  too  much  last  year  ;  were  not  allowed  sufficient  rest ;  or  had 
their  leaves  cut  away  too  soon  in  autumn,  before  they  had  completed 
their  store  for  this  year’s  growth. 

Marks  for  Hens  (A,  and  !’.)• — If  we  required  to  distinguish  each 
one  from  the  others,  we  should  put  one  or  more  of  the  small  Indian 
rubber  bands,  sold  for  confining  papers  together,  round  a  leg  of  each 
hen.  Thus  1.  2.  and  3.  bands  round  the  right  leg  would  distinguish 
three  hens  ;  1.2.  and  3.  bands  round  the  left  leg  would  distinguish  three 
'  more  ;  and  1.  2.  and  3.  bands  on  each  leg  would  do  similarly. 

I  Erecting  A  Greenhouse  (^Warner). — If  you  will  buy  our  numbers 
:  12,  109,  and  193,  you  will  have  all  the  information  we  can  give.  In  No. 


109  are  working  plans  of  one  that  was  erected  by  the  owner  himself 
for  five  pounds. 

Fountains  (E.  11.  C.). — The  construction  of  jets  for  these  is  a  trade. 
There  is  a  shop  in  the  Strand,  near  Temple  Bar,  where  they  sell  them, 
filters,  &c. 

Pine  (Trowing  (Amphlelt). — We  do  not  clearly  understand  the 
description  of  your  tank  and  pit.  Be  sure  you  contrive  means  for 
letting  the  heat  into  the  house  by  other  means  than  passing  through  the 
bed,  so  that  you  may  have  a  sufficient  temperature  without  burning  the 
roots.  Tubes,  or  an  open  space  in  communieation  with  the  rubble,  would 
secure  this,  to  be  shut  when  wanted.  If  you  plunge  your  pots,  use  tan, 
or  leaves.  If  you  plant  out,  use  turfy-loam,  with  but  a  limited  supply 
of  manure  of  any  kind.  It  is  better  to  give  manure  waterings  when 
growing  freely.  As  you  are  a  new  beginner,  when  you  have  any  doubts, 
send  us  a  section  of  the  pit,  showing  depth,  position  of  tank,  A;c., 
with  a  statement  of  doubts,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  resolve  them. 

Joyce’s  Stove. —  “  A  paragraph  appeared  in  your  publication  of  the 
25th  nit.,  on  the  effectual  means  of  heating  a  small  greenhouse,  by  “  H. 
I.,”  and  in  it  reference  was  made  to  Joyce’s  Patent  Stoves  and  fuel  (the 
latter  being  very  expensive) ;  and,  likewise,  stating  that  coke  was 
almost  as  good  for  the  purpose  as  the  patent  fuel.  1  have,  in  con-  | 
sequence  of  the  above  paragraph,  tried  coke,  but  found  the  house  in  a 
few  minutes  completely  filled  with  smoke.  If  “  H.  I.”  will  kindly  say  | 
whether  he  used  a  pipe  to  his  stove  to  earry  otf  the  smoke,  or  how  ; 
otherwise  be  succeeded  by  burning  coke,  the  writer  would  feel  greatly  [ 
obliged. — P.  C.  W.” 

Climbers  (A  Regular  Suhscriher). — See  an  article  to-day. 

Gesnera  zebrina  (/dem).— This  is  growing  freely  on  the  border  ; 
next  the  back  wall  of  a  greenhouse,  but  has  not  flowered.  What  shall  | 

be  done  with  them?  We  fear  there  will  be  little  chance  of  such  plants  | 

flowering  well  in  such  a  position,  if  at  all  shady,  and  no  more  than  i 
greenhouse  heat  at  any  time  given.  It  might  be  desirable  to  see  if  the  j 
greenest  would  stand  the  winter,  and  try  if  they  would  blow  early  | 

next  summer.  For  the  mass,  it  will  he  best  to  let  them  go  into  a  state 

of  rest  by  withholding  water,  and  when  the  stems  have  died  down,  and 
the  tubers  have  rested  a  month  or  two,  to  take  them  up  and  pot  them, 
keeping  them  close  at  first,  and  in  a  higher  temperature  than  the  green¬ 
house,  and  when  six  or  eight  inches  high,  giving  them  a  good  position  on 
the  shelves  ;  shading  from  bright  sunshine. 

Hoya  campanulata  {A  Constant  Reader). — This  will  be  attended  1 
to.  Treat  it,  meantime,  much  the  same  as  another  Hoya.  \ 

A  Book  treating  fully  on  Plant.s  {Idem). — We  have  not  seen 
the  work  to  which  you  refer.  No  work  of  limited  size  can  enter  into  ' 
detail  upon  the  culture  of  flowering  and  other  plants.  Any  work  not 
larger  than  our  Dictionary  must  he  satisfied  with  giving  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  points.  There  are  more  full  details  given  in  The  Cottage 
Gardener  than  in  any  work  we  know.  The  writers,  in  general,  pride 
themselves  in  going  into  the  smallest  niinutiie  essential  to  success.  The 
answ'er  to  your  previous  inquiries  would  show  this. 

Errata. — There  are  several  typographical  errors,  which  mar  the 
sense,  in  the  short  article  on  .Mlamada,  page  238,  last  line  but  one  of  1 
the  first  paragraph,  the  word  “plants”  should  he  “houses."  In  the  I 
fourth  line  of  the  third  paragraph,  the  last  word  should  be  “plump,”  | 
instead  of  “promote.”  Second  column,  seventh  line  from  the  end  of  the  , 
article,  “  many  ends  ”  should  be  “  many  buds.”  '■ 

Vine-training  {A  Siihscriher). — You  seem  to  have  done  all  right.  If 
you  only  wish  one  main  stem  from  your  Vine,  only  leave  one.  You  have 
three  sashes.  Some  people  would  have  a  Vine  in  the  middle  of  every 
sash.  You  might  choose  to  have  a  shoot  for  each  from  one  Vine  ;  if  so, 
train  your  Vine  sideways,  and  take  one  of  the  young  shoots  up  the 
middle.  For  the  sake  of  your  plants  you  may  be  satisfied  with  two ;  if 
so,  continue  as  you  have  begun.  Prune  all  the  shoots  in  to  a  bud, 
unless  the  terminal  ones  are  well  ripened,  and  take  tw'o  more  shoots  up 
next  summer. 

Work  on  Lichens  (A  Subscriber). — We  know  of  no  work  only  on 
these  Cryptogamic  plants  in  English.  The  British  Lichens  are  described 
in  Smith’s  “  English  Botany,”  and  in  Hooker's  concluding  volume  of 
Smith’s  “  English  Flora.” 

Keep  for  a  Cow  {An  Old  S^lbscriber). — Buy  a  little  hook  called  “The 
Modern  Dairy  and  Cow -keeper.”  It  is  by  Cuthbert  W.  Johnson,  and 
published  by  Ridgway,  London.  It  contains  all  modern  information  on 
the  subject  you  ask  about,  and  much  more  fully  than  we  could  give  in  an 
answer  to  your  query. 

Barton  Poultry  Show. — “I  l  eg  to  inform  you  the  following  mis¬ 
takes  were  made  in  the  report  about  the  Barton  Poultry  Show  : — Mr. 
Boothby’s  Polands  were  disqualified,  consequently,  E.  H.  Barnard,  Esq., 
got  the  first,  and  Mr.  T.  Holloway  second  Prize.  The  prizes  for  the 
Ducks  were  awarded,  first  to  Mr.  Turner;  second,  P.  W.  Barnard, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  Owston’s  commended.  Mr.  Boothby’s  Extra  Stock  Prize 
was  for  Blue  Andalusians,  not  for  Black-crested  Black  Rolands. — A 
Poultry  Amateur.” 


London:  Printed  by  Hugh  Barclay,  Winchester  High-street,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar  ;  and  Published  for  the  Proprietors 
at  The  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  No.  20,  Paternoster  How,  in 
the  Parish  of  Christ  Church,  City  of  London. — January  15,  1856. 


iHUbcrttgtnunt^.  

LOWE’S  FOREIGN  FERNS. 

Now  Publishing,  in  Monthly  Parts,  Royal  81*0.,  Price  Is.,  each  con¬ 
taining  Four  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Wood  IBigravhigs, 

\  Natural  History  of  Ferns,  British  and  ' 

^  Exotic.  ByE.J.  LOWE,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c. 

“  A  most  excellent  work  ;  the  figures  are  beautifully  drawn,” 

“  It  is  really  too  good  for  the  money.” 

“The  matchless  cheapness  of  the  work.” 

London:  GROOMBRIDGE  and  SONS,  5,  Paternoster  Row, 
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JIeteorology  ok  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-nine  year*,  the  average  highest  and  lowesttem- 
peratures  of  these  days  are  44.1°,  and  32.5°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  58°,  occurred  on  the  23rd,  in  JS54;  and  the  lowest  cold,  15°, 
on  the  25th,  in  1627.  During  the  period  109  days  were  fine,  and  on  87  rain  fell. 


Proittless  and  troublesome,  yet  thanlcless,  is  the  office 
of  a  Committee-man  of  a  Society  either  for  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  tenants  of  our  gardens  or  of  our  poultry- 
yards.  It  matters  not  that  he  labours  honestly,  con¬ 
scientiously,  and  indcfatigably,  to  promote  the  Society’s 
interests;  to  obtain  subscriptions;  to  cut  down  needless 
expenditure;  to  offer  judicious  prizes;  and  to  have 
many  and  good  specimens  exhibited  : — all  this  will  not 
secure  him  from  unfair  criticism  and  even  aspersions 
on  his  honesty. 

If  he  exhibits  and  wins  a  prize,  some  unsuccessful 
e.xhibitor,  totally  regardless  of  whether  the  plants  or 
the  poultry  deserved  the  award,  shakes  his  head,  and 
by  looks,  if  not  by  words,  enunciates  his  opinion  that 
the  Judge  has  been  unfairly  biassed.  Nay,  it  dees  not 
'  slop  there;  for  we  heard  a  similar  suspicion  e.xpressed 
when  the  near  relative  of  a  Committee-man  obtained  a 
prize.  “Ah  !”  said  a  defeated  gardener,  “  I  wish  I  was 
a  Committee-man’s  brother  !  ” 

Now,  all  this  tolls  of  a  remarkably  small  mind — a 
mind  that  can  only  conceive  mean  motives  to  actuate 
mankind.  Such  a  mind  is  to  be  commiserateJ,  for  it 
must  be  for  ever  fretted  by  suspicion  ;  and  Shakspere 
1  never  penned  a  truer  comment  than  when  he  wrote — 

“  Oh !  what  a  ready  tongue  suspicion  hath.” 

We  have  been  led  to  these  observations  by  the  fol- 
!  lowing  letter : — 

“  I  have  forwarded  to  you  the  Yor/c  Herald  newspaper, 
which  contains  a  report  of  the  General  Meeting  of  the  York 
j  Horticultixrul  Society;  from  which  you  will  perceive  that 
I  tliere  is  a  strong  objection  to  members  of  the  Committee 
i  being  exhibitors  for  prizes.  This  (their  exliibiting)  has 
long  been  felt  as  a  great  evil,  inasmuch  as  it  is  thought 
unlair  to  the  rest  of  the  exhibitors,  and  makes  the  members 
'  generally  look  upon  the  Committee  with  suspicion  and 
;  jealousy.  Sloreover,  it  has  long  been  thought  to  be  a  great 
means  of  preventing  the  prosperity  of  the  Society.  In  such 
a  locality  as  York,  the  cajxital  of  the  county,  it  is  thought 
that  there  ought  to  be  one  of  the  best  provincial  societies  in 
the  kingdom,  if  the  Committee  would  act  with  liberality  and 
}  energy.  —  A  Subscribee  to  the  York  1Iorticultur.al 
I  Society.” 

!  Now,  in  reply  to  our  correspondent,  we  reply,  that  the 
!  only  questions  the  subscribers  to  this  or  to  any  other 
i  Society  having  exhibitions  need  ask  themselves  are, — 
j  Ought  not  the  prizes  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  plants 
exhibited?  Have  prizes  been  awarded  to  Committee¬ 
men  whose  plants  did  not  merit  such  award?  We 
j  conceive  that  no  one  can  answer  the  first  question  in 
I  the  negative  ;  and  if  so,  why  should  the  best  plants  be 


excluded  merely  because  they  belong  to  a  Committee¬ 
man,  and  for  the  purpose  of  letting  worse  plants  win? 

If  prizes  have  been  awarded  unjustly  to  a  Committee¬ 
man,  never  employ  again  the  Judge  who  gave  the 
award ;  and  hold  up  to  scorn  the  officer,  or  whoever  he 
is,  that  informed  the  Judge  of  the  OAvnership  of  the 
plants. 

It  usually  happens  that  the  Committee  and  officers  of 
a  Horticultural  Society  are  those  of  a  neighbourhood 
who  most  delight  and  most  excel  in  the  culture  of  the 
objects  patronised  by  the  Society.  To  exclude  them 
from  e-xhibitiug,  would  be  to  insure  one  of  two  evils — 
you  would  either  drive  those  gentlemen  out  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  or  you  would  exclude  some  of  the  best  produc¬ 
tions.  Neither  of  such  results  can  be  desirable  to  any 
Society.  If  there  is  good  ground  to  suspect  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  of  foul  play,  let  the  subscribers  go 
in  like  Englishmen  and  turn  him  out ;  but  do  not  ask 
any  body  of  Englishmen  to  sit  on  quietly  the  stigmatized 
tools  of  the  Society,  after  it  has  passed  a  resolution  that 
that  Committee  is  so  open  to  suspicion  that  they  must 
not  show  plants  at  an  Exhibition  over  which  they 
preside. 

We  have  written  strongly  upon  this  subject,  because 
there  is  a  growing  disposition — born  of  disappointment 
— to  vituperate  and  cast  suspicions  upon  the  members 
of  Committees,  and  we  warn  our  readers  against  leaning 
to  such  a  course. 

If  a  Committee  make  a  mistake,  a  mere  error  of  judg¬ 
ment,  do  not  at  once  condemn  them ;  but  wait  until 
repealed  errors  demonstrate  their  incompetency,  and 
then  turn  them  out,  with  no  other  stigma  than  that  they 
W’ere  not  fit  for  their  office. 

If  a  Judge,  competent  and  trustworthy,  is  obtained 
from  a  distance — a  Judge  who  is  unconnected  in  any 
way  with  any  e.xhibiting  Committee-man;  and  if  he  be 
not  allowed  to  be  near  the  e.xhibition-room  until  all  the 
competing  pots  or  pens  are  arranged  and  the  attendants 
gone,  there  can  be  no  just  ground  for  suspicion  to  spring 
from.  If,  however,  despite  such  an  arrangement,  some 
one  has  been  so  sedulous,  and  so  fearless  of  doing  evil, 
as  to  take  e.xtraordiuary  steps  to  influence  the  Judge, 
let  the  facts  at  once  be  brought  fairly  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee;  and  if  they  shrink  from  doing  their  duty,  let  a 
general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  be  summoned,  and 
the  Committee  be  deprived  at  once  of  an  office  whicli^ 
they  are  then  shown  to  be  no  longer  worthy  of  holding. 
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THE  CHRYSANTHEMUAT:  ITS  HTSTORY, 
VARIETIES,  AND  CULTURE. 

Is  it  nnt  very  curious  that  we  never  heard  of  the  wild 
plant  from  wliieh  the  Chinese  Chrysanthemums  have 
t)een  raised?  Eortuno  says  nothing  about  it ;  nor  any 
otlier  traveller,  as  far  as  1  am  aware.  Is  it  true  that  it 
is  a  native,  or  grow’s  naturally,  in  Cochin-China? 

Ijouriero,  the  Portuguese  missionary,  is  said  to  hfivo 
named  it  in  his  “  Elora  of  Cochin-China.”  A  flora  of 
native  plants  should  not  emhrace  foreign  plants.  Lou- 
ricro  was  thirty  years  in  Cochin-China.  Rumphius,  a 
great  naturalist,  who  went  out  as  a  physician,  and  was 
chief  magistrate  and  commercial  agent  for  the  Dutch  at 
Amboyna,  where  he  died  in  170(),  mentions  several 
double  Chrysanthemums  as  doing  better  in  pots  than  in 
borders  round  Amboyna,  one  of  the  Molucca  or  Spice 
Islands.  That  some  of  the  raco  are  natives  of  Japan, 
we  have  the  testimonies  of  Ktempfer  and  Tournefort. 
Kaempfer  was,  probably,  the  first  European  author  who 
had  seen  double  Chrysanthemums  growing  in  tlie  open 
gardens.  As  physician  to  the  Dutch  I'lmbassy  from 
Batavia  to  the  Japanese  Court,  he  arrived  at  Nagasaki, 
in  Japan,  in  the  autumn  of  1(190,  just  in  time  to  sec  the 
Chrysanthemums  in  bloom  in  the  open  borders,  and 
lie  describes  eight  double  varieties  of  them  in  his 
“  Amoenitates  Exoticte,”  published  in  1712,  under  the 
generic  name  of  Matricaria.  Tournefort  saw  them,  also, 
in  the  gardens  round  Nagasaki,  and  growing  wild  round 
about  there,  and  in  other  places  in  Japan.  J.  Reeves, 
Esq.,  who  is  as  fond  of  them  as  any  of  us,  iind  who  lived 
in  China  many  years,  and  sent  us  over  many  of  the 
kinds,  says  that  some  of  the  varieties  were  originally 
imported  from  Japan;  but  whether  the  original  jJant 
from  which  they  sprung  is  a  native  of  China,  or  of 
Japan,  or  of  both  places;  or  whether  there  be  more 
than  one  original  species  of  them,  I  believe  no  one  can 
tell.  Linnteus’s  Clirysantliemam  indiciim  looks,  from 
the  figure,  as  if  it  ought  to  be  ratlier  the  parent  of  the 
Pomponcs,  instead  of  the  “  Chusan  Daisy.” 

laving  plants  of  them  were  first  introduced  from 
China  to  Marseilles  in  1769,  and  from  Prance  to  Kew' 
in  1790;  but  the  first  of  them  flow'crcd  in  Colville’s 
Nursery  in  1795.  The  Old  Purjile,  as  it  was  called  when 
I  first  heard  of  them,  was  a  tassellod  flow'cr  of  no  great 
beauty.  Sir  Abraham  Hume  was  among  the  first 
amateurs  wdio  began  to  introduce  them  on  bis  owm 
account,  and  he  had  eight  kinds  of  them  as  early  as 
1806.  After  that  the  Horticultural  Society,  under  Air. 
Sabine,  took  them  up  very  strongly,  and  sent  out,  first 
Air.  Pots,  and  then  Air.  Parks,  almost  on  purpose  to 
collect  Chrysanthemums. 

Mr.  Sabine,  who  may  be  said  to  be  the  last  of  the 
jiedantic  writers  of  such  diffuse  botanical  explanations 
about  a  plant  as  rendered  the  plant  and  all  aboutit  a  com¬ 
plete  mystery  to  the  rest  of  the  w'orld,  filled  the  pages  of 
the  “  Transactions”  of  the  Society  with  such  eulogiums  of 
this  flower  as  stirred  u])  the  mind  of  the  whole  kingdom 
to  patronize  them.  Prom  1810  to  1820,  or,  rather,  to 
Air.  Sabine’s  downfall  with  the  Society,  in  18J0,  there 
w'as  no  flower  half  so  popular  in  England  ns  the 
Clirysanthemum.  In  the  middle  of  tliis  enthusiasm,  I 
took  up  the  spade,  and  the  current  notions  of  the  time, 
as  matters  of  course;  and  from  1821  to  1851,  when  I 
bad,  perhaps,  the  best  collection  of  tbem  in  the  king- 
doin,  every  move  about  them  was  at  my  finger’s  ends. 

The  first  of  them  that  I  saw  in  the  open  border  was 
the  Early  Blush,  near  Culloden,  where  the  last  battle 
was  fought  in  the  cause  of  tlie  Pretender.  In  the 
autumn  of  182(1,  four  kinds  of  Chrysanthemums  flow'ored 
against  the  wall  of  the  Inlirmary  garden  at  Inverness, 
.just  above  tide-mark.  About  Porres,  Pilgiu,  and  on  to 
Gordon  Castle,  the  early  kinds  from  Cliina  flowered 
quite  freely  out-of-doors  in  those  days;  but  whether  the 


;  new  ones  w'ould  do  out  so  far  north  is  more  than  I  can 
tell ;  though  I  am  q>uto  sure  that  Pojujjones,  which  arc  a 
j  hardier  race,  wmuld  flower  out-of-doors  round  Inverness 
i  just  as  well  as  about  London. 

j  That  they  should  grow  in  Amboyna,  in  Cochin-China, 
j  and  in  our  own  pine-stoves,  in  winter,  without  hurt,  or 
signs  of  “  drawing,”  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  in  the 
j  history  of  herbaceous  plants  natives  of  temperate 
j  climes ;  and  I  do  not  know  of  another  such  instance  in 
j  the  whole  range  of  gardening.  I  have  said  already,  that 
I  without  cutting  them  down  after  flowering,  w'C  kept 
them  over  the  winter  on  the  kerbs  of  the  pine-stove  at 
Altyre,  near  Porres,  when  I  was  a  lad,  and  they  stood 
the  heat  as  well  as  the  Ixora  or  Pancratium ;  but  when 
I  wrote  that,  two  years  since,  1  was  not  aware  that  the 
Chinese  induced  them  to  sport  into  varieties  by  grafting 
so  many  kinds  on  one  plant,  ns  then  suggested,  for  the 
fulfilment  of  an  old  experiment  which  was  begun  at 
Altyre  in  1825.  Since  Ihen,  I  have  learned  that  some 
Chinese  drawings,  in  the  jiossession  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  represent  grafted  plants  of  them,  or  rather 
j  plants  with  so  many  various  colours  on  one  head  as 
could  bo  bad  only  by  grafting. 

Again,  1  earnestly  repeat  the  advice  to  carry  out  this 
I  experiment  as  was  exjilained  in  the  autumn  of  1851. 
A  gentleman,  in  Northamptonshire,  keejis  some  of  them 
in  the  stove  every  winter,  on  purpose  to  flower  in  the 
s])ring,  as  he  told  me  himself  not  three  months  since. 
Mr.  Cuthill,  of  Camberwell,  had  a  medal,  some  years 
I  since,  from  the  Horticultural  Society,  for  a  large  plant  of 
Clnysanthemums  in  full  bloom  in  Alay  ;  and  I  see  no 
reason  whatever  against  a  general  system  of  having 
Chrysanthemums  and  Pomponcs  in  flower  from  the  end 
j  of  September  to  the  middle  or  end  of  Alay,  providing 
,  you  have  the  necessary  conveniences,  and  choose  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  such  luxury.  But  what  would  you 
I  say  to  a  bed  of  them  planted  out  at  the  end  of  April  to 
I  flower  all  the  summer  with  the  bedding  plants?  Or, 
what  would  you  think  of  a  man  who  could  repeat  from 
1  memory  the  names  of  the  ten  best  Chrysanthemums 
which  were,  in  cultivation,  every  five  years,  from  1825  to 
i  1855,  and  who  is  now  “  moping  ”  by  the  fire  side  for  tlie 
'  loss  of  his  old  favoured  “  Tasseled,”  yellows  and  whites  ; 

his  “  Quilled,”  salmons  and  lilacs;  his  “  Changeubles;” 
ibis  “Superb  Clusters,”  of  this  and  that  colour;  his 
I  “Starry,”  buffs  and  browns;  his  “  Paper  Whites;”  his 
“  Golden  Lotus ;”  and  his  “  AA’^aratahs ”  and  “Spanish 
'  Browns?”  They  are  all  gone,  and  reduced  to  three 
:  strains,  namely,  the  incurved,  the  half-ball,  and  the 
i  Anemone-flowered,  for  no  mortal  reason,  as  he  asserts, 

!  than  to  satisfy  a  false  and  cjdiemeral  fancy.  Perhaps 
I  the  old  man  is  right;  perhaps  not. 
j  That  the  flowers  have  been  improved  to  a  most 
I  extraordinary  degree,  of  late  years,  is  sure  enough  ;  that 
the  strains  which  have  been  introduced  from  Cliina  and 
Japan  have  been  curtailed,  is  equally  true;  that  the 
incurved  strain  is  now  the  pet  of  I'ashion,  let  the  follow- 
I  ing  lists  attest;  and  to  prove  that  the  raiiidity  of  the 
j  improvement  has  been  greater  than  most  people  in  the 
j  country  would  believe,  let  these  lists  be  compared  with 
1  the  lists  in  the  garden  books  of  1851  and  1852. 

That  I  have  been  a  novice  in  Pomponcs,  to  this  last 
season,  is  true  enough  ;  but  none  of  the  improvements, 
or  the  alterations,  or  the  change  of  lists  of  the  larger 
Chrysanthemums,  had  taken  me  by  surprise  from  the 
first  day  1  saw  them  to  this  hour.  'J'hercfore,  until  you 
see  a  better  assortment  of  them  than  the  following,  you 
may  rely  on  this  being  the  best  and  latest  that  could  be 
made  in  this  country. 

Tho  best  Chrysanthemums  we  have,  according  to  my 
fancy,  are  Queen  of  Enyland,  J/ermione,  and  Alfred 
Salter,  in  the  incurved  strain;  Auguste  Mii\  in  the 
non-incurved  section ;  and  Pleure  de  Marie,  in  the 
Anemone-flowered  strain.  Hence,  the  small  numbers 
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out  of  so  many  good  kinds  which  are  })laced  as  first-rate. 
Every  one  in  my  second  list  would  bo  Ihouglit  first-rate 
in  some  parts  of  tlie  country,  and  some  of  my  first-rate 
kinds  may  not  be  thought  so  liighly  of  by  those  wlio 
grow  them  solely  for  exhibitions ;  but  having  laid  my 
models  before  you,  all  tliat  is  necessary  for  mo  to  add, 
is  that  the  whole  are  arranged  on  the  footing  of  private 
collections  for  the  conservatory,  and  for  cut-blooms  in 
the  drawing-room.  A  is  placed  before  the  incurved 
flowers  in  these  lists,  beginning  with  the  very  best 
kinds : — 

■^'Aiinie  Salter,  well-known  to  be  one  of  the  best 
yellows. 

Aiujuste  Mie,  a  splendid  red  flower,  tipped  with  gold. 
Bossiict,  a  rosy-red,  or  carmine. 

■■-Chevalier  Damage,  a  light  golden-yellow. 

Conspieiia,  a  fine  mottled  rose. 

■■•Dupont  lie  TEure,  orange  and  carmine;  very  fine. 
General  Marcean,  a  large  buff. 

^•Herniione,  blush,  tipped  with  purple;  a  model. 

■'ll- Leon  Leguag,  lilac. 

■■iLe  Frophete,  a  light  golden,  or  fawn  colour. 

Lajhuis,  orange,  or  reddish-orange. 

■■  Pio  Nono,  Indian-red,  tipped  with  gold. 

Prince  Jerome,  straw-colour  and  brown  tips. 
i^iQueen  of  England,  light  blush. 

*  Holla,  lilac,  with  a  silvery  tint. 

Stafford,  rosy-purple. 

* Sgden h am ,  car m i  ue-red . 

^liiemis,  a  beautiful  rose. 

Here,  then,  is  the  cream  of  the  race,  and  if  you  add 
Alfred  Salter,  a  beautiful  lilac  flower  of  the  same  shape 
and  size  as  his  Queen  of  England,  which  will  cost  10s.  (Jd. 
the  plant  next  spring,  and  the  only  three  that  are  first- 
rate  among  Anemone-flowered  ones,  namedy — 

Fleur  de  Marie,  white  ; 

Oluelc,  golden-yellow ;  and 

Nancy  de  Sennet,  another  white,  the  whole  will  not 
complete  two  dozen,  which  is  the  smallest  number  of 
the  very  choicest  selection  that  could  be  made.  A  little 
more  than  an  equal  number  would  include  all  the  second 
best  kinds  according  to  this  standard,  if  we  keep  out  the 
Anemone-flowered  and  the  newest,  which  were  sold  out 
last  June,  for  the  first  time,  as  follows  : — 

^•Alhin,  crimson,  or  all  but  crimson. 

■'lArigena,  amaranth,  or  dark  red. 

'■'iCassy,  orange,  tipped,  or  shaded  lose. 

Comte  de  liantzau,  nearly  crimson. 

■■'-Defance,  white. 

■i-Eiise  Pele,  white. 

Fortune,  rosy -red. 

Menny  Find,  rosy-sulphur. 

L'Ange  Oardien,  white. 

>'.iL'Emir,  light  reddish-crimson. 

L' Ingot  it  Or,  golden-yellow. 

Madame  Boucharlet,  white. 

Madam  Comerson,  an  old,  small,  crimson  flow'er,  tipped 
with  golden-yellow'. 

Madame  Lebols,  pink  and  yellow. 

■■■Madame  Poggi,  chesnut-crimson  ;  an  old  favourite. 
•!'JA<rs,  light  red. 

Miss  Kate,  light  lilac. 

■i-Xell  Q Wynne,  rosy-peach. 

Phare  de  Messine,  reddish-chesnut. 

■■--Pilot,  deep  rose  ;  a  general  favourite. 

■■rPlutus,  a  golden-yellow. 

Poudre  d'or,  reddish-orange. 

■••Princess  Marie,  rose. 

-^Rosa  Mystica. 

'■■Trilby,  blush. 

-  Versailles  Defiance,  rosy-lilac,  ! 

Vortigern,  chesnut-red.  j 

In  many  large  collections  in  the  country,  all  the  above  I 


.S!)l  ^ 

would  he  considered  first-rate,  and  the  following  the 
next  best : — 

■■•Beauty,  peach-blush. 

D ixi o,  V  i  ol  e t- c arm  i  u  e . 

I'lCampestroni,  deep  rose. 

Christine,  peach,  or  deep  blush. 

^Christopher  Colomb,  reddish-violet. 

-iiDuke,  hlush. 

Golden  Cluster,  yellow. 

■■•Goliah,  white. 

*King,  a  fine  light  peach. 

t-Lucidium,  white  ;  one  of  the  earliest. 

Nonpareil,  rosy-lilac. 

Phidias  (new),  rose-blush. 

Racine,  gold,  with  brown  tips. 

Vesta,  white  ;  a  general  favourite. 

|'■|^Varden,  orange. 

The  following  are  the  best  second-rate  of  the  Anemone- 
flowered  kinds: — 

Astre  dll  Jour,  black. 

Astre  dll  Matin,  lilacy-peach. 

Diamant  do  Versailles,  white  and  rose  centre. 

Eclipse,  sidphur. 

Madame  Gorderaii,  another  sulphur. 

Marguerite  iV Anjou,  nankeen. 

Marguerite  de  Versailles,  blush. 

Marguerite  de  York,  two  shades  yellow. 

Reive  Marguerite,  white  and  rose. 

Rose  Marguerite,  clear  rose,  and  white  centre. 

Titan,  golden-yellow. 

There  is  only  one  thing  wanting  to  make  these  lists 
quite  complete,  that  is,  to  give  the  habit  of  the  plants, 
the  earliest,  next  earliest,  and  late  kinds ;  but  that  I 
I  cannot  do,  because  one-third  of  the  newer  kinds  have 
appeared  since  I  left  off  growing  them  in  1851,  and  of 
them  I  had  only  seen  cut  flowers  till  I  saw  them  in 
Mr.  Salter’s  nursery  last  autumn. 

I  shall,  probably,  grow  a  few  of  the  best  new  kinds 
next  year,  and  be  thus  able  to  furnish  “  the  one  thing  ” 
which  is  now  wanting.  April  or  May,  or  sooner  in  the 
spring,  is  the  best  time  to  buy  these  plants;  and  I 
would  not  top  or  stop  new,  rare  kinds,  as  we  do  with 
old  kinds ;  I  would  rather  wait  till  each  top  would  make 
a  cutting,  and  for  one  bought-in  plant  in  the  spring,  I 
would  have  three,  four,  or  five  plants,  for  blooming  by  the 
end  of  the  season  ;  so  thatjmy  plants  would  cost  me,  in  the 
end,  no  more  than  the  very  old  kinds  which  are  now  out 
of  date.  Although  I  said  that  they  would  bear  the  heat 
of  the  stove  in  winter,  provided  they  were  not  cut  down 
in  the  autumn,  that  degree  of  heat  is  not  at  all  necessary 
for  them.  Cold  frames  woidd  secure  them  through  the 
winter,  so  as  to  come  into  flower  during  the  spring ;  and 
although  I  have  not  tried  that  plan  myself,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that,  with  a  good  greenhouse,  I  could  bloom  a 
whole  collection  of  them  in  April  and  May,  and  get 
many  of  them  to  ripen  seeds,  and  produce  superior 
varieties. 

If  I  were  as  young  as  some  of  our  leading  stars,  I  would 
undertake  to  get  them  to  sport  from  grafted  plants,  like 
the  Chinese  gardeners.  For  private  use,  I  would  not 
grow  them  in  pots  at  all  during  the  summer,  except  the 
cuttings  or  layers  made  between  the  middle  of  July  and 
the  same  time  in  August.  During  the  first  half  of 
September,  I  would  root  the  plants  to  flower  in  tlie 
spring,  and  chiefly  from  layers,  with  no  suckers  to  them. 

As  soon  in  October  as  these  showed  flower-buds,  I  would 
cut  them  back  a  little,  to  get  rid  of  all  the  autumn  flower- 
buds,  and  no  more  ;  I  would  then  give  them  a  shift,  and 
a  close  frame  treatment,  to  break  all  their  buds ;  then 
rest  them  for  the  winter.  D.  Bkaxon. 
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Newsuaukus  sent  to  France. — The  postage  ou  all 
newspapers  sent  fi’om  this  country  to  France  must  be 
prepaid.  The  postage  henceforward  to  be  prepaid  will  ; 
be  found,  in  most  instances,  to  be  less  than  that  which  i 
has  hitherto  been  paid,  in  France,  on  delivery.  The  j 
payment  which  this.country  makes  to  France  for  delivery  I 
of  newsjiapers  and  other  printed  matter,  and  for  her  ! 
share  of  the  cost  of  conveyance,  being  by  weight,  the  ! 
rates  of  postage  also  are  regulated  by  weight. 


PLANTS  THAT  MAY  BE  IN  BLOOM  IN  j 

JANUARY.  I 

> 

Keep  in  mind  that  these  lists  are  chiefly  designed 
for  those  enquirers  who  have  a  pit,  a  greenhouse,  and 
plant-stove;  though  others  may  take  from  them  just 
what  their  circumstances  want. 

STOVE  PLANTS.  ! 

Ardisia  crenulata,  A^chmea  fulgens  and  Mertensii;  j 
Begonia  fuschioides,  manicata,  albo  coccinea,  coccinea; 
Bilbergia  iridiflora  and  pyramidalis;  Bletia  vereennda 
and  Shepherdii ;  Canna  aurantiaca,  coccinea,  iridiflora  and 
variabile  ;  Centradenia  rosea,  Centroclinium  appressum  ; 
Cymbidium  sinense;  Cypripediuin  insigne ;  Croton, 
Dracaena,  Maranta,  and  Caladium,  for  fine  variegated 
foliage ;  Dichorisandra  thyrsillora ;  Epiphylluni  vio- 
leceum  and  Russelianum,  Euphorbia  Jacquiniflora, 
Franciscea  acuminata,  uniflora,  or  Hopeana,  and  lati- 
folia ;  Gardenia  radicans ;  Gesnera  zebrina ;  Gold- 
fussia  anisophylla ;  Hippeastrum  ;  Justicia''flavicoma, 
coccinea,  formosa;  Jasminura  undulatum  ;  Oldenlandia 
Beppiana ;  Passiflora  Buonapartea,  and  princeps  ;  Poin- 
settia  pulcherrima ;  Spermadictyon  azureum,  Zygopeta- ! 
lum  crinitum,  Mackayi,  and  tricolor.  i 

GREENHOUSE-PLANTS.  | 

Andersonia  Sprengelloides,  and  others;  Acacia  as 
last  month.  Bulbs  similar  to  last  month  forced;  Car¬ 
nations  of  the  tree  or  perpetual  kinds.  Camellias, 
Correa  speciosa  and  pulchclla  ;  Cuphea  platycentra;  j 
Cinerarias;  Cytisus  and  Genista;  Cyclamens,  JIaphnes,  j 
Epacris,  Erica  hyemalis,  Wilmoreana,  Linumoides,  &c.;  j 
Fuchsia  Bominiana,  Gastrolobium  acutum  ;  Heliotro-  j 
pium,  Plermaunia  alnifolia;  Geraniums,  as  last  month  ;  : 
Jasminum  ligustrifolium,  and  nudiflorum,  hardy  ;  Li-  i 
num  monogynum ;  liachenalia  tricolor,  and  others ;  j 
Myoperura  parvifolium ;  Mignonette;  O.xalis  marginata,  i 
sanguineum,  tricolor,  and  variabilis.  Passiflora,  as  last  ! 
mouth,  when  not  close  pruned  back  ;  Pittosporum  tobira  | 
and  undulatum  ;  Primula,  as  last  month  ;  Rhododen-  i 
dron  arboreum  varieties;  Salvia  fulgens;  Scilla  tenui- 
folia ;  Saxifraga  sarmentosa;  Sparaxis  tricolor;  Tri- 
chomanes  bulbocodium ;  Violets,  Neapolitan,  Tree,  and 
Russian. 

Bware  Hardy  Peants  that  will  ilower,  if  I’ro- 
TECTED,  IN  Pit  or  Greenhouse,  such  as  Arahis,  Au- 
brietia,  Arobus  vernus.  Primroses,  Polyanthus,  &c.,  and 
Pinks  when  forced;  also  Musk  and  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Bulrs  that  require  ])rotection,  and  scarcely  any  forc¬ 
ing  to  bring  them  into  bloom,  as  Bulbocodium  veruum; 
Leucojium  vernum,  multiplex,  pulchella;  Narcissus 
albicans,  floribundus,  bulbocodium;  Scilla  amama,  bi-  ' 
folia,  non  scriptus  ;  and  Snowdrop  and  Crocus. 

Hardy  Sururs  that  have  been  regularly  forced.  ' 
Amygdalus  nana,  incana,  pumila;  Cerasus  prostrala, 
pygmtea ;  Berbci'is  dulcis,  Baphne  Mezereon ;  Beutzia 
gracilis;  Kalmia  glauca  and  rosemarinifolia  ;  Persian 
Lilac ;  Rhododendrons ;  Roses,  chiefly  Chinese  and 
Tea. 

A  FEW  HARDY  Annuals,  gi'own  in  a  pit,  or  frame,  , 
would  also  come  in,  as  Nemophila,  Collinsia,  Coreopsis, 


Sweet  Alyssum,  Virginian  Stock,  &c.,  sown  in  August, 
or  at  the  end  of  July. 

I  shall  now  glance  at  a  few  things  not  mentioned  last 
month  ;  and  first,  among  the  stove-plants, 

ACchmea  fulgens,  Bilbergia,  and  Tillandsia,  may 
be  treated  much  the  same  as  Pine-apple  plants.  They 
are  easily  propagated  by  division  and  by  suckers.  After 
flowering,  the  stem  is  of  little  more  use  than  as  a  nourish¬ 
ing  foster-mother  to  the  young  suckers.  When  done 
flowering,  these  old  shoots  should  not  be  removed  until 
the  suckers  are  some  size ;  then  is  the  best  time  for 
dividing  the  suckers,  and  repotting.  If  a  small  plant 
is  approved  of,  one  or  two  suckers,  or  fresh  stems,  may 
be  used;  and  when  a  bush  is  wanted,  from  five  to  half-a- 
dozen  of  such  suckers  or  more  should  be  kept.  Peat  and 
loam  will  grow  them  well.  In  summer  it  will  scarcely  be 
possible  to  give  too  much  heat,  ranging  from  7-0°  to  90°. 
Jn  autumn  they  should  be  much  cooler,  and  be  kept 
dryish.  In  fact,  the  dish  formed  by  the  leaves  in  the 
centre  of  the  plant  will  be  apt  to  hold  too  much  water  if 
there  be  much  drip  in  the  house.  A  little  water  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  hollow  will  do  no  harm ;  but  if  too  much,  the 
water  had  better  be  turned  out,  now  and  then,  by  re¬ 
versing  the  plant,  us  too  much  is  apt  to  injure  the 
flower-stem.  The  jilants  should  be  rather  under-potted. 

Begonia  manicata,  independently  of  the  graceful  pro¬ 
fusion  of  its  small  flowers,  is  interesting  from  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  leaves  being  all  covered  with  rufls  as  elegant 
as  ever  went  round  the  neck  of  a  fair  lady.  It  requires 
peat  and  loam,  a  close  atmosphere  and  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture  in  summer.  Little  water,  and  a  low  temperature  in 
autumn  and  the  beginning  of  winter;  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  to  start  it  well  into  bloom,  and  then  it  will  do  well 
in  a  warm  conservatory,  and  keep  a  long  time  in  bloom 
there.  Alho  coccinea  is  a  low-growing  kind,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  but  requiring  constant  stove  treatment, 
and  but  little  change  in  the  way  of  withholding  water. 
Rough,  rich  peat,  with  a  little  cow-dung,  suit  it  best. 
Coccinea. — This  is  a  splendid  thing  when  well  managed. 
The  secret  is,  to  get  as  many  shoots  started  as  possible 
at  an  early  part  of  the  season,  and  to  give  them  every  en¬ 
couragement  to  grow,  with  as  little  shade  from  the  sun 
as  possible,  until  towards  October,  then  gradually  to  ex¬ 
pose  them  to  more  air,  to  withhold  water,  and  reduce  the 
temperature  to  from  45°  to  50".  When  placed  about  the 
end  of  the  year,  or  some  time  in  January,  or  later,  into 
a  temperature  of  from  00°  and  onwards,  and  supplied 
with  warm  water,  the  points  of  the  shoots  will  throw  out 
masses  of  scarlet  flowers.  A  small  plant,  from  the 
smallness  of  the  flowers,  makes  but  little  show. 

Bletia  Shepherdii,  &c. —  These  are  neat  ground 
Orchids,  very  pretty,  and  easily  grown,  in  peat  and  loam, 
requiring  a  little  rest  just  after  flowering,  and  rather  a 
lower  temperature  and  less  water  before  the  flower-stems 
appear. 

Canna. — These  mentioned  bloom  chiefly  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season.  When  done  flowering,  a  short  rest 
should  be  given  them,  not  giving  much  water  until 
fresh  shoots  or  suckers  are  come  freely,  when  they  should 
bo  divided  or  repotted,  and  grown  on  in  summer  and 
autumn,  with  as  much  sunshine  under  glass  as  can  be 
given  them. 

Centradenia  rosea. — I  forget  the  name  of  the  newer 
species  or  variety,  but  both  are  good,  and  form  pretty, 
compact,  little  bushes.  It  propagates  easily  by  cuttings 
in  a  hotbed  in  March,  and  would  flower  as  a  small 
plant  in  the  following  winter  and  spring.  To  get  a  fair 
specimen  requires  two  or  three  years  growth.  The 
flowers  are  small,  and  produced  in  great  numbers.  Beat 
and  loam  Summer  temperature  70°  to  80";  winter, 
50°  to  00° ;  with  a  good  rise  from  sun  heat  when  in  bloom. 

Cymihdiuji  sinense. — This  is  another  ground  Orchid, 
having  nothing  to  recommend  it  in  its  sedge-like  leaves, 
or  dull  brown  flowers,  produced  on  a  long  spike,  or  stalk; 
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but  tlie  odour  of  these  flowers  is  delicious.  It  does  best 
when  divided  after  flowering,  kept  in  rather  small  pots, 

!  and  not  too  much  of  the  plant  in  them,  grown  in  a  high 
;  temperature,  and  with  plenty  of  moisture  in  summer, 
and  kept  cooler  and  drier  in  autumn  and  winter,  iintil 
you  wish  the  flower-stalk  to  appear,  when  more  heat 
and  moisture  must  be  given.  Peat  and  loam,  with 
pieces  of  cliarcoal  and  rotten  wood,  will  grow  it  well, 
j  Drainage  must  be  attended  to. 

Cyrrii'EDIum  insigne. — This  ground  Orchid  is  still 
'  more  easily  grown  ;  requiring,  for  most  of  its  period  of 
growth,  a  temperature  between  the  greenhouse  and 
stove ;  in  fact,  many  manage  it  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  j 
It  likes  fibry-loam  and  peat,  and  dressings  of  old  cow-  j 
dung,  and  is  generally  in  bloom,  showing  off  its  singular 
slipper-like  flowers,  in  December  and  January.  It  is 
propagated  by  division. 

DrcHoiusANDRA  THYRSiFLORA. — Tliis  splciidid  plant  is 
worthy  of  great  attention.  When  done  flowering,  and  i 
allowed  to  rest  a  few  weeks,  as  soon  as  fresh  growth  is 
commencing  it  should  be  divided,  or  repotted,  into  fibry- 
peat  and  loam,  receive  a  moist  temperature  of  from  (30° 
to  8.0°,  and  manure-waterings  to  give  strength  to  the  ; 
shoots.  As  the  autumn  aj^proaches,  the  temperature  j 
may  be  gradually  lowered  from  10°  to  15°,  and  less  ;  j 
water,  and  all  the  light  possible  being  given.  A  slight  | 
rise  in  the  temperature  will  bring  the  flower-stalks;  and 
when  partly  e.xpanded  they  will  bloom  well  in  a  warm 
greenhouse. 

Gardenia  radtcans. — A  plant  or  two,  well  set  with 
buds,  and  placed  in  bottom  heat,  in  a  forcing  pit,  in 
December,  would  yield  fragrant  flowers  now. 

Eranctscea  unielora,  latieolta,  and  acuminata. — 
This  genus  is  frequently  joined  to  Brunsfelsia.  Unijlora 
is  also  called  Hopeana,  and  it  and  the  large-flowered 
latifolia  are  very  sweet-scented.  They  bloom  freely  in 
bushes  from  eighteen  inches  to  six  feet  in  heiglit.  They  i 
grow  freely  in  peat  and  loam,  and  bloom  most  profusely 
on  the  well-ripened  wood  of  the  previous  season.  Prune 
when  done  flowering,  but  not  very  closely,  merely  to  give  ! 
shape.  Keep  the  plants,  at  first,  in  a  hothouse ;  by  June 
they  will  do  admirably  in  a  cold  pit,  kept  close  at  first, 
and  with  more  air  afterwards.  In  the  early  part  of 
winter,  and  before  you  wish  to  bring  them  into  bloom, 
they  will  keep  very  well  at  45°;  10°  to  15°  more  will 
be  necessary  to  bloom  them.  R.  Eisii. 

(To  he  conluiucd.) 


ORCHIDS  REARING  COOL  TREATMENT.  ; 

(Continued from  'pege.  280.)  | 

L.elta  MA.iALis  (May-flowered). — A  lovely  species  from  j 
Central  America,  where  it  grows  on  the  top  of  trees,  ex-  ' 
posed,  at  times,  to  a  very  low  temperature.  The  flower-  j 
stem  is  short,  the  flowers  large,  frequently  six  inches  ( 
across,  beautifully  spotted  and  netted.  This  plant,  like 
many  others,  has  been  found  difficult  to  grow  in  a  sus¬ 
tained  high  temperature,  saturated  with  atmospheric 
moisture.  The  late  G.  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Eastwood,  near  | 
Nottingham,  was  the  first  to  point  out  its  true  cultivation.  J 
He  says,  “  When  the  spring  growth  was  completed,  I  re-  | 
moved  the  plant  into  a  greenhouse  well  ventilated,  the  i 
door  of  which  was  always  open,  winter  and  summer ;  | 
j  the  night  temperature  was  about  45°.”  Here  he  allowed  1 
!  it  to  remain  till  it  began  to  grow,  when  it  was  placed  on 
!  a  block,  and  then  kept  in  the  very  coolest  part  of  a 
I  cool  orchid  house  (not  needful  in-  my  opinion) ;  the 
heat  in  summer,  by  day,  never  exceeding  75°;  by  night 
(55°;  the  door  of  this  house  leads  into  the  greenhouse, 
which  stands  half  open  daily.  Here,  in  this  draught, 
the  plant  hung,  and  produced  a  bulb  thrice  the  size 
I  as  the  two  previous ;  when  completed,  the  plant  was 
1  again  placed  in  the  greenhouse  until  the  shoot  broke 


forth  in  January,  when  it  was  again  removed  into  its 
former  airy  situation  in  the  cool  orchid-house,  and 
very  soon  the  flower-stem  burst  from  the  centre  of 
tlie  new  shoot,  and  the  flower  expanded  on  the  20th, 
5J  inches  across  each  way.  He  adds,  “  if  the  above 
treatment  is  followed,  I  am  certain  any  one  may  succeed.” 
I  differ  from  this  very  excellent  mode  in  one  or  two 
particulars.  I  do  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
the  plant  out  of  the  greenhouse  at  all.  By  keejung  it 
there  the  only  difference  would  have  been  the  rest  would 
have  been  prolonged,  and  the  bloom  would  have  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  true  season,  namely.  May,  and  would  have 
been,  I  would  not  say  larger,  but  much  more  highly 
coloured,  and  would  have  lasted  longer  in  bloom.  I  would, 
also,  place  the  block  amongst  crocks,  as  recommended  for 
E.  vitellinum.  If  suspended  from  the  roof  the  crocks  might 
be  placed  in  a  basket,  and  the  block  laid  in  amongst 
them.  Again,  Mr.  Walker  says  he  hung  the  plant  up 
in  a  greenhouse,  the  door  of  which  was  always  ojien, 
winter  and  summer.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  a  slip 
of  the  pen.  He  could  not  mean  that  the  door  stood 
open  in  very  severe  frosty  weather  in  winter.  If  it  had, 
I  opine  the  frost  would  have  done  for  his  favourite  plant. 

L.Er.iA  sdperbiens  (Stately). — This  noble  plant  is 
well  known  to  all  the  visitors  of  the  Horticultural  Gardens 
at  Chiswick.  It  was  the  glory  of  the  plants  there;  but 
now,  alas!  the  glory  has  departed.  There  may  be  some 
readers  of  'J’he  Cottage  Gardener  that  have  never  seen 
this  plant,  therefore  I  will  briefly  describe  it.  The  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  are  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  long;  the  leaves 
are  a  long  egg-shape,  large  and  stout;  the  flowers  are 
produced  on  stems  from  six  to  eight  feet  long,  each  stem 
bearing  from  eighteen  to  twenty  large  flowers.  Tliey  are 
rosy-pink,  striped  with  a  darker  colour;  the  lip  is  of  a 
rich  crimson  and  yellow,  striped  with  maroon.  This  is  a 
brief  description  of  this  truly  grand  plant.  The  one 
alluded  to  at  Chiswick  had  frequently  five,  six,  or  seven 
stems  on  it.  It  hung  in  the  air  of  the  cool  stove,  had 
neither  moss  nor  peat  near  it,  and  yet  grew  exceedingly 
well,  increasing  in  size  every  year.  I  really  think  it  mea¬ 
sured  five  feet  across,  and  as  much  high,  and  besides 
that,  was  a  dense  mass  of  pseudo-bulbs  and  foliage,  so 
that  you  could  not  see  through  it.  It  was  purchased 
by  E.  Fairrie,  Esq  ,  of  Liverpool,  for  a  very  high 
figure  (sixty  guineas,  I  believe),  and  very  cheap,  too,  at 
that  price. 

Now  this  magnificent  species,  I  venture  to  assert, 
will  thrive  best  in  a  cool  house,  little  warmer  than  a 
common  greenhouse.  I  see  it  in  various  places,  but  in 
very  few  thriving  well;  and  for  this  reason,  simidy,  it  is 
kept  too  hot  both  summer  and  winter.  Mr,  Skinner 
says,  its  native  habitat  is  very  cold.”  Surely,  that  is 
authority  sufficient  for  me  to  place  this  fine  plant 
amongst  those  that  will  bear  a  cool  treatment. 

T.  Appleby. 

(To  he  continued.) 


ECONOMIC  USE  OF  HEATING  MATERIALS.— 
USES  OF  VINERIES. 

There  are  few  things  in  gardening  of  more  con¬ 
sequence  than  duly  economizing  the  various  heating 
materials  at  command,  for,  however  amply  a  place  may 
be  supplied  with  these  useful  appendages,  it  is  only  fair 
to  expect  that  they  should  be  made  to  perform  a  corres¬ 
ponding  amount  of  duty ;  or,  in  other  words,  heating 
substances,  be  they  fermenting  articles  or  fire -heat, 
applied  in  one  shape  or  other,  ought  to  be  so  well 
worked  as  to  produce  tlie  greatest  possible  results. 
Houses  that  are  heated  in  winter  ought  to  be  pretty 
well  filled  with  the  different  things  wanted,  be  they 
flowers,  fruits,  or  vegetables;  taking  care  that  disease 
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does  not  find  its  way  tliitlier,  owing  to  the  heterogeneous 
mi.xtnre  it  contains. 

The  amateur  who  has  only  one  or  two  houses,  na¬ 
turally  wishes  to  make  the  most  of  them,  and,  supposing 
he  has  an  ordinary  Vinery  at  work,  a  few  notes  of  the 
purposes  it  may  he  turned  to,  will,  no  doubt,  he  useful 
to  many  of  your  readers. 

Let  ns  suppose  the  Vinery  in  question  he  an  ordinary 
lean-to  house,  with  a  bed  in  the  centre  for  heating  ma¬ 
terials,  and  a  path  either  all  around  it,  or  along  its 
south  side,  and  outside  of  this  ])ath,  and  still  nearer  the 
front  of  the  house  are  the  heating-pipes,  or,  if  it  be  a 
fine,  it  is  all  the  same. 

Now,  the  central  bed  being  supposed  to  be  filled  with 
heating  material,  tan,  or  leaves,  or  leaves  and  dung,  the 
fine,  moist  steam  from  this  will  be  of  great  service  in 
making  the  Vines  break  regularly,  but  until  they  do  so, 
and,  in  fact,  until  they  form  leaves  in  some  quantity, 
the  bed  may  be  used  as  a  forcing-bed  for  anything  that 
may  be  wanted  early. 

i)u  <iif  Kidney-beans  vegetate  very  well  in  such  a  bed,  ' 
though  they  are  generally  too  far  from  the  glass  to  do  well  , 
in  the  dark  days;  but  after  the  middle  of  January  they  i 
succeed  jiretty  well  until  the  leaf  of  the  Vine  expands,  I 
when  they  ought  to  be  removed,  as  well  for  the  welfare  ; 
of  the  Vines  as  for  their  own  benefit. 

Bulbs  of  various  kinds  come  on  tolerably  in  such  a  | 
place,  and,  in  fact,  all  forced  Ilowers  are  procurable  in 
such  places.  Rhododendrons,  put  in  early  in  autumn, 
flower  in  due  time,  and  likewise  Roses,  Lilacs,  and  the 
various  hardy  shrubs  that  are  used  for  forcing.  Among  ^ 
thenr,  nothing  succeeds  better  than  Deiilzia  yracilis  and 
Weiyelia  rosea.  Of  course,  tlie  various  Herbaceous  jdanls 
used  for  forcing  may  also  be  put  in  at  tbo  same  time,  and 
they  will  all  prosper,  more  or  less,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances;  the  most  useful, perhaps,  heing Dielylra  speciosa. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  in  such  abed  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  whole  produce  to  bo  of  one  article ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  amateur  will,  probably,  wish  to  have 
variety,  and  will  be  tempted  to  crowd  as  mucb  into  the 
place  as  possible.  This,  of  course,  may  be  carried  to  an 
extreme,  for  vegetation  of  all  kinds,  except  the  lowest, 
as  jMosses,  IJchens,  &c.,  all  require  a  greater  amount  of 
light  and  air  than  they  would  obtain  in  a  very  crowded 
hotbed,  where  the  air  is  necessarily  inclined  to  be  stag¬ 
nant,  in  spite  of  the  best  ventilation  that  can  be  given. 
Due  caution  must,  therefore,  be  exercised  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  fresh  air;  for,  besides  the  foliage  of  the  plants  | 
shading  each  other,  they  derive  a  considerable  amount  i 
of  food  from  the  atmosphere,  which  they  cannot  all  do  J 
when  the  place  is  so  studded  with  plants  that  the 
foliage  is  too  largo  for  the  food  provided,  or,  in  other  j 
words,  the  limited  volume  of  atmosjdieric  air  is  insufii-  ! 
cient  to  maintain  so  lai'ge  a  vegetation  in  an  healthy 
state,  consequently,  a  sickly  growth  takes  place,  and  other 
evils  arise.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  other  agents  are 
at  work  at  times  as  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  plants  may  bo  packed  as  thickly 
as  you  like  while  they  are  only  in  the  transition  state, 
from  the  usual  period  of  rest  to  that  of  activity.  Lilacs, 
and  other  deciduous  idants  aird  Bulbs,  may  be  as  thick 
as  you  choose,  until  they  expand  a  little,  when  more 
room  must  be  given.  Rhododendrons,  and  other  ever¬ 
green  shrubs,  may  be  indulged  with  a  little  more  room. 
Vet  these  plants  are  said  to  consume  more  air,  when  in 
a  growing  state,  than  when  in  that  stationary  one  in 
which  they  usually  are  for  several  weeks,  or  even 
months,  prior  to  expanding  their  blooms;  but  a  few 
of  these  mixed  with  the  deciduous  things  do  very  well,  j 
and  the  fine  bright  colours  of  the  Azaleas  render  them 
equally  favourites;  Knhnias,  and  other  things,  being 
added  at  pleasure;  while  those  who  have  extensive 
plant-houses  will  have  other  plants  of  the  “New  Hol¬ 
land”  section  coming  forw’ard  at  the  same  time. 


It  is,  how’ever,  necessary  to  say  here,  that  as  the 
Vines  are  supposed  to  bo  the  legitimate  occupants  of 
this  house,  some  attention  must  he  paid  to  them,  and 
their  welfare  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  as  being  the 
most  important.  Therefore,  when  the  buds  begin  to 
break  and  put  forth  leaves,  let  the  other  jihiuts  he  gra¬ 
dually  removed,  especially  those,  which,  like  the  Vine, 
have  foliage  in  a  growing  condition.  not  stal  led, 

and  other  things  in  a  like  condition,  do  no  harm,  and, 
in  fact,  take  none  for  a  time;  bnt  a  crowuled  house  is  in- 
compatable  with  success;  therefore,  thin  it  well  betimes. 
This  is  more  easily  efiected  than  might  be  thought  at 
first.  As  the  various  plants  approach  a  (low'ering  con¬ 
dition  they  may  be  removed  to  a  cooler  jdace. 

In  such  Vineries,  the  Vines,  usually,  are  ])lanted  inside; 
but  with  an  extensive  range  of  border  outside,  the  front 
wall  being  supported  on  ))illars,  between  which  tho  roots 
of  the  Vines  ramify  in  all  directions;  but  1  merely  mention 
this,  to  enable  me  to  allude  here  to  the  revival  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  old  practice,  that  of  covering  tho  border  outside 
with  some  heating  material.  Tree  leaves  are  as  good  as 
anything,  and  when  laid  on  about  a  yard  thick,  or  more, 
retain  their  heat  during  the  winter.  This  is  supposing 
the  leaves  to  be  of  good  kinds — Oak,  Chesnut,  and 
Beech  being  the  best ;  and  tbe  worst.  Elm  and  Syca¬ 
more.  In  the  present  season  I  have  adopted  another 
plan,  or,  rather,  used  additional  precaution,  to  obtain 
warmth  outside,  by  taking  off  the  surface-soil  to  the 
depth  of  about  six  inches,  there  being  no  roots  nearer 
than  that  depth,  and  I  anticipate  the  roots  near  the  sur¬ 
face  will  rise  and  run  into  the  leafy  matter,  which,  if 
they  do,  I  W'ill  allow  it  to  remain,  and  add  nmre  as 
wanted.  I  have  seen  good  results  from  this  plan  ;  and 
though  we  cannot  expect  the  roots  of  Vines,  or,  in  fact, 
anything  else,  to  exactly  meet  the  suiface  during  the 
scorching  part  of  summer,  it  is  easy  to  remove  this 
covering  of  soil  every  autumn  before  forcing  time  and 
supply  it  as  above.  Eor  much  as  has  been  said  on  this 
suliject,  it  is  not  fully  defined  yet  which  is  the  best  way 
to  manage  such  things ;  and  expensive  coverings  have 
been  introduced,  as  well  as,  in  some  cases,  underground 
heating  contrivances,  both  of  which  are,  no  doubt,  good 
in  their  w'ay,  but  their  expense  places  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  many  ;  and  it  is  not  proved  yet  that  belter 
fruit  have  been  obtained  that  way  than  by  the  old- 
fashioned  mode  detailed  above 

In  reference  to  tho  extent  of  border  a  Grape-house 
ought  to  have,  I  saw  an  extraordinary  instance,  last  year, 
of  what  a  Vine  could  do  in  a  confined  position.  Thehouse 
was  an  old  one,  and  far  from  being  in  good  condition. 
Inside  there  was  a  bed  about  two-feet  and-a-half  deep, 
surrounded  by  brickwork,  and  at  one  end  of  it  a 
Vine,  originally  in  a  pot,  had  rooted  through  and  ob¬ 
tained  possession  of  the  leafy  bed,  but  the  proprietor, 
uinvilling  to  allow  it  tho  whole  of  this  bed,  boarded  off 
a  small  jiortion  for  the  Vine,  and  removed  all  tho  rest  at 
the  same  time.  I  believe  he  destroyed  tho  pot  without 
disturbing  the  roots ;  but  this  Vino,  with  no  greater 
scope  of  root-room  than  might  have  filled  a  good-sized 
cart,  rapidly  ])rogressed,  and  covered  tho  wdiole  house  not 
only  with  its  foliage,  but  w'ith  its  fruit  also  ;  for  I  never 
saw  a  heavier  crop — the  bunches,  certainly,  were  not 
large,  but  they  coloured  we-ll.  This,  of  course,  was  not 
all  efiected  in  one  year,  and  the  proprietor,  at  my  sug¬ 
gestion,  removed  the  boarding  partition  a  little  further 
from  the  roots  of  the  Vines,  giving  some  open  leafy 
substratum  to  the  added  part.  This  was  like  “  a  shift  ” 
to  potted  plants,  and  the  result  was  very  satisfactory. 
The  secret  of  tho  success  remains  to  bo  told — tho  jdants 
were  fed  by  liquids  properly  enriched ;  and  when  1  say 
properly  enriched,  I  speak  in  a  qualified  sense ;  for  all 
liquid -manure  is  not  properly  given;  some,  in  fact, 
being  so  e.xceediugly  gross  in  substance,  and  so  strong, 
that  it  is  questionable  if  it  does  not  sometimes  do  more 
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'  luirm  tliaii  good.  In  the  instance  alluded  to  above,  the 
I  issue  showed  that  a  proper  course  had  been  adopted, 
j  and  by  adding  a  little  more  room  each  year,  I  have  no 
I  doubt  but  the  system  might  be  continued  I'or  an  in- 
,  detinile  length  of  time.  As  the  space  became  increased, 
the  plant  would  become  proportionately  less  the  creature 
'  of  circumstances,  and  would  attain  a  degree  of  stability 
I  which  would  not  sillier  so  much  from  any  careless 
hand  forgetting  tlio  watering-pot  at  the  proper  time;  for 
;  the  Vino,  after  all,  requires  a  considerable  space  to 
!  support  itself  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  state  for  a  series  of 
j  years.  J.  Hobson. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  HAVE  FOli  PItUTEGTTUN 
AGAINST  FHOST  ? 

As  a  practical  man,  in  common  with  all  gardeners  who 
have  to  carry  on  vegetable  forcing,  £  have  felt  the  want  of  a 
gootl  protecting  covering  for  pits,  &c.;  and  having  given 
considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  with  an  endeavour  to 
llud  one,  the  remarks  of  Mi'.  Hobson,  in  last  week’s  Cottage 
!  Cardener,  were  road  by  mo  witli  interest.  Looking  back 
to  what  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  it  is  surprising  to 
find  that  no  advance  has  been  made.  Some  two  or  three 
I  years  ago  there  was  a  very  sensible  article  inserted  in  your 
j  .lournal,  upon  the  articles  used  for  protecting  purposes ;  their 
j  merits  and  demerits  were  commented  upon  ;  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  to  wliich  tlie  writer  came  was,  that  wooden  shutters 
were  the  best,  and,  though  dear  at  first,  were  the  cheapest 
in  the  end.  iMr.  llobsou  now  comes  to  the  s-ame  conclusion  ; 
but  they  cost  too  much. 

1  remember,  a  gentleman  wrote,  a  few  weeks  after,  staling 
that  he  could  not  get  a  good  shutter  made  under  ten  shillings, 
which  is  too  much  to  be  generally  used;  but  could  not 
shutters  be  made  of  some  cheaper  material  ?  1  feel  con¬ 

vinced,  that  to  be  available  in  all  weathers,  no  protecting 
article  can  be  so  effective,  and  so  easily  applied,  as  a  shutter. 
.\11  articles  that  are  not  waterproof  are  lieavy  when  wet,  and, 
when  frozen,  or  half  frozen,  so  as  to  bo  not  flexible,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  mats,  whether  of  bast,  straw,  or  reeds,  they  are 
very  awkward  to  put  on,  and  you  can  scarcely  destroy  a  mat 
sooner  than  by  bending  or  doubling  it  when  frozen, 

'I'lieu,  those  materials  that  are  waterproof,  unless  fixed  to 
a  frame  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  bent  in  frosty  weather, 
will  crack,  even  India-rubber  (unless  vulcanised,  which  is 
too  expensive)  will  crack  when  bent  during  a  frost.  Cocoa- 
nut  fibre  material  1  have  thought  of  a  long  time  ago,  but  it 
has  some  serious  defects.  I  doubt  whether  it  can  be  made 
closely  woven  for  the  same  price  as  hempen  or  woollen 
fabrics.  Then,  it  has  a  very  rough  face,  which  would  take 
much  stuff  to  waterproof  it,  and  this,  if  put  on  thick, 
would  crack,  and  perhaps  be  rather  heavy.  However,  we 
do  not  know  what  can  be  done  with  this  stuff  yet. 

Looking  at  these  things,  I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion, 
that  waterproof  shutters  of  some  kind  are  the  only  efiective 
way  to  protect  all  kinds  of  forcing  structure  in  the  changeable  i 
weather  of  a  British  winter.  I  imagine  this  jiresent  mild  j 
weather  will  be  a  trap  for  many  that  are  napping  over  the 
idea  that  the  winter  is  over.  What  has  Mr.  Beaton  to  predict 
this  season?  oris  he  going  to  follow  Mr,  Murphy,  who,  being 
right  once,  thought  it  wise  not  to  try  again  ? — Anti  Fhigi. 


NOTES  FROM  BARIS. 

WiiKN  noticing,  in  a  former  communication,  the  new  style 
of  ornamenting  lamp  shades,  I  forgot,  if  now  I  recollect 
aright,  to  add,  that  the  lamp  generally  used  here  in  sitting- 
rooms,  drawing-rooms,  Am.,  is  that  which  is  advertised  in 
Hnglish  papers  as  the  Moderator  lamp  — cpiite  a  fradesman's 
way,  by-tlie-by,  of  rendering  the  original. 

A  history  of  lamps  for  the  last  half  century  would  show 
us  many  crude  coutrivances,  inlroduced  from  time  to  time, 
and  all  recommended  for  their  convenience  and  their  capa¬ 
bility  of  throwing  a  little  light  upon  the  subject.  Houblless, 
those  at  present  in  use  will,  some  day  or  other,  share  the 
fate  of  all  their  predecessors;  but  there  is  every  reason  to 


think  that  that  day  is  far  ofl',  for  the  principle  on  which  the 
French  Lamps,  are  constructed  is  tolerably  sound,  and  likely 
to  meet  all  resjuirements  for  a  long  time.  Besides  the 
“  iModerator  ”  lamp,  used  for  sitting-rooms,  there  is  another, 
which  is  extensively  used  by  mechanics  and  artificers  gene¬ 
rally.  Ijike  the  other,  it  gives  a  beautiful  light,  and  it  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure;  excellent  for  close  working, 
and  it  also  throws  out  the  light  as  well  as  the  othej'.  For 
gardeners,  and  other  persons  in  the  country,  who  study  and 
learn  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  this  is  certainly  the  best 
contiivancc  I  have  yet  seen,  whether  as  to  efliciency  or 
economy.  And  let  me  observe,  that  studies  do  not  go  on 
well  with  a  dismal  light.  I  therefore  trust  that  this  note 
may  not  be  considered  out  of  place.  This  lamp  burns  about 
one  sou  of  oil  per  hour. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  such  works  as  The  Cottage 
Gakdener,  through  the  post-office,  at  anything  like  a  reason¬ 
able  cost,  has  debarred  me,  hitherto,  from  receiving  it  by  that 
channel.  Other  modes  of  conveyance  are  not  regular,  and 
but  little  to  be  depended  on.  I  have  not  seen  any  number 
for  this  past  year  since  last  January;  and  the  volume  for 
IHbi  only  reached  me  in  June  last.  Improved  postal  ar¬ 
rangements,  however,  are  about  to  come  into  operation,  and 
one  of  the  first  benefits  which  the  new  law  will  efl'ect  for 
myself  will  be  that  of  enabling  me  to  see  your  weekly  con¬ 
tributions  with  some  degree  of  regularity.  Our  correspond 
ence  will  then  be  more  direct  and  more  animated.  From 
these  remarks,  it  will  be  understood,  when  1  say,  that  but 
for  a  iirivate  note  from  a  friend  in  London,  I  should  not 
have  known,  for  a  long  time  after,  that  any  of  your  readers 
wished  me  to  give  additional  information  respecting  the 
construction  of  boiKpiets.  And  as  it  is  just  possible,  that 
since  that  time  other  correspondents  may  have  desired  me 
to  furnish  a  few  notes  on  other  subjects — to  explain  what 
may  have  been  obscure,  or  to  correct  what  may  have  been 
wrong — I  hope  they  will  now  understand,  and  pardon  wliat 
must  have  appeared  to  them  either  as  a  want  of  politeness, 
or  a  want  of  attention.  Ijct  me  just  add,  \\hile  on  this 
topic,  my  humble  meed  of  praise  for  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  The  Cottage  Gardener  continues  to  be  con¬ 
ducted,  and  my  satisfaction  in  perusing  the  able  articles  of 
its  more  professional  contributors.  The  portraits  and 
biographies, •with  which  it  is  now  embellisheil,  constitute 
a  new  feature  in  horticultural  literature,  and  till  up  a  blank 
I  which  had  been  too  long  overlooked. 

I  We  are  now  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  I  have  thought 
.  it  might  be  the  most  suitable  lime  for  ofiering  a  few  notes 
I  on  the  construction  of  ornamental  rustic  baskets,  tlower- 
!  stands,  &c.,  as,  no  doubt,  there  arc  many  young  persons 
‘  among  your  readers  Avho  might  like  to  try  their  hand  at 
1  something  of  this  kind  in  the  long  evenings.  But  since  the 
'  idea  lirst  occurred  to  me,  I  have  felt  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  make  ray  directions  sufficiently  clear  without  drawings, 
and  drawings  require  to  be  engraved.  If,  therail'ore,  this 
J  subject  should  be  considered  interesting  enough  to  warrant 
something  like  careful  detail,  I  shall  look  for  an  intimation 
to  that  effect,  and  send  you  an  article  forthwith.  (Pray 
do  so.) 

The  art  of  making  ornamental  rustic  baskets,  like  many 
others  here,  is  carried  to  great  perfection.  Some  of  the 
designs  are  very  beautiful;  others  very  plain  and  neat;  but 
all,  apparently,  worked  out  with  such  ease  as  makes  imita¬ 
tion  a  very  simple  alfair.  This  is,  also,  an  art  which  those 
wdio  have  a  little  time  to  spare  could  turn  to  advantage;  and 
though  I  have  no  wish  to  add  to  the  long  list  of  things 
which  young  gardeners  are  expected  to  learn,  I  do  think 
I  that  every  young  gardener  should  learn  some  one  thing  or 
other  which  may  mitigate  the  misery  of  being  out  of  a 
situation,  and  out  of  work,  in  the  event  of  such  a  calamity 
ever  overtaking  him.  A  German  nobleman,  as  we  are  told, 
once  asked  the  hand  of  a  young  lady  in  marriage.  The 
father  of  the  young  lady  was  a  sluewd  old  man,  who  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world;  and  who,  to  use  an  expressive, 
though  somew  hat  vulgar,  phrase,  knew  “  a  thing  or  two.” 

“  No,"  said  the  ohl  genthanau,  after  hearing  one  of  the 
most  tender  appeals,  “  your  title  and  rank  would  avail 
nothing  in  the  event  of  war  or  revolution.  Learn  a  trade 
that  will  enable  you  to  earn  a  living  in  any  country,  or  in 
any  circumstances.  Then  you  shall  have  my  daughter.” 
In  less  than  twelve  months  the  trade  was  learned,  and  the 
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priTie  won.  In  si.K  months  more,  tlie  noljleman  was  a 
refugee,  earning  liis  bread  by  making  fancy  bas/;ct.<i,  and 
making  them  so  cleverly  as  to  obtain  tlie  patronage  of  all 
Ibe  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  foreign  capital  in  whicli  he 
liad  souglit  an  asylum  from  the  political  troubles  of  his 
native  land. 

Alas !  there  is  in  this  wide  universe  but  little  that  is 
universal.  Most  of  us  require  two  strings  to  our  bow  (beau?) 
— sometimes  more;  and  after  all,  of  the  many  acquirements 
on  Avhich  Ave  set  our  hearts,  the  most  valuable  is  that  by 
Avhich  we  earn  our  daily  bread.  We  have  all,  some  time  or 
other,  a  rainy  day,  or  a  dead  season.  We  are  all  liable  to 
be  frozen  oirt,  or  frozen  up. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  last  year’,  I  sent  you  a  sketch  of  my 
new  layering  pot,  Avhicli  has  been  noticed,  since  then,  in 
other  journals,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  As 
you  Avere  the  first  to  publish  that,  I  now  send  you  tAvo  more 
j  off-hand  sketches,  for  the  purpose  of  shoAAing  other  modes 
,  of  performing  the  operation  of  layering  above  ground,  on  a 
j  more  extensive  scale  than  could  be  attained  by  the  pots. 


Tig.  1.  shows  three  open  boxes,  or  whatever  they  may  be 
called,  mounted  on  a  stotit  stake.  Tlieir  average  length  is 
about  thirty  inches ;  their  width,  that  is,  the  measurement 
from  front  to  hack,  about  six  inches ;  that  of  tlie  front  and 
two  ends,  from  four  to  six  inches  high.  I  only  give  these 
measurements  provisionally,  for  I  have  not  yet  had  models 
prepared,  in  order  to  see  if  such  dimensions  might  be  suf¬ 
ficient;  but  I  imagine  that  something  of  the  form  indicated 
AA'ill  be  found  the  most  suitable  for  ordinary  purposes.  The 
hack  and  bottom  of  the  box  are  made  of  stout  deal,  say 
three-quarters-of-an-inch  thick ;  the  front  and  ends  are 
formed  by  short  laths  nailed  on  at  regular  distances,  so  as 
to  be  separate  from  one  another  about  half-an-inch.  The 
lowest  of  the  three  boxes  shown  is  drawn  to  something  near  i 
this  Scale  with  respect  to  length,  and  the  other  two  are 
shorter;  for  I  have  presumed,  tliat  in  layering  the  branches 
ot  young  trees,  especially  of  Coni/crfc,  more  shoots  can  be  | 


obtained  near  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  It  is  A'ery  easy, 
hoAA'ever,  to  determine  the  length  of  the  boxes,  Avhen  the 
tree  to  be  operated  on  has  been  chosen.  Perhaps  it  Avill  be 
found,  from  the  position  of  the  branches  of  the  tree  selected, 
that  no  more  than  three  boxes  can  be  used  on  the  same 
stake  Avith  advantage ;  and,  in  many  cases,  tivo  Avill  be  suf¬ 
ficient.  Put,  of  course,  I  leave  all  such  points  to  be  settled 
by  experience  and  practice.  With  respect  to  drainage,  I  do 
i  not  think  that  holes  in  the  bottom  can  be  necessary,  seeing 
that  there  are  so  many  openings  at  the  sides ;  and  as  the 
'  shoots  layered  are  nourished  by  the  parent  tree  till  they 
are  established,  I  apprehend  no  injury  to  them  from  the 
Avater  dropping  from  one  box  to  another,  and  such  dropping 
can  only  be  at  the  ends  in  Avet  weather ;  for  I  suppose  the 
fronts  of  all  the  boxes  on  one  stake  to  be  the  same  plumb- 
line.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  a  single  nail  should  be 
sufficient  to  secure  one  of  these  boxes  to  a  stake,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  hammering,  and  preserve 
the  box  as  long  as  lAossible.  It  must  be  observed,  too,  fhat, 
i  by  means  of  these  openings,  the  operation  of  layering  can 
be  performed  Avith  unusual  facility  and  dispatch.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  be  very  nice  about  stopping  up  the  openings  so 
as  to  prevent  the  soil  from  running  out.  Every  gardener 
knOAvs  hoAv  to  deal  Avith  such  a  case. 

Noav,  here  is  a  little  Avork  for  the  handy  young  men  of 
gardens  and  nurseries,  or,  indeed,  anybody  Avho  likes  to 
handle  a  saAV,  plane,  and  hammer;  and  I  AA’ould  just  ask 
those  Avho,  from  their  practical  knowledge  of  such  matters, 

I  are  best  fitted  to  give  an  opinion,  Avhether  light  stands  of 
j  this  kind,  Avhich  may  be  easily  made,  .are  not  preferable  to 
I  the  scaffolds  Avhich  are  usually  erected  for  the  support  of  a 
j  feAv  pots  ?  Or  to  the  still  more  troublesoAue  process  of  half 
I  uprooting  a  young  tree,  and  haying  it  on  the  ground  for  the 
I  purpose  of  layering  a  feAV  of  its  higher  branches  ? 

[  With  regard  to  the  stake,  I  think  I  need  not  speak  of  its 
j  length  or  strength  ;  but  it  should  he  made  so  as  to  afford  seme 
1  little  support  to  the  box.  This  could  be  effected  by  making 
I  a  notch,  on  Avhich  the  box  might  rest  at  the  back.  When 
!  AA'e  consider  that  the  box  itself  is  not  provided  Avith  ends 
I  that  might  add  to  its  strength,  some  assistance  of  this  kind 
j  seems  necessary.  The  same  object  could  be  attained  by  a 
I  division  in  the  centre  of  the  box.  But,  after  all,  I  think,  if 
i  the  back  and  bottom  are  made  as  at  first  directed,  no 
i  auxiliaries  Avill  be  Avanted,  even  when  the  Aveather  is  Avet, 
and  the  soil  in  the  box  is  more  than  usually  heavy  ;  for  it 


Avill  be  observed,  that  each  box  is  only  about  four  inches 
from  front  to  back,  inside  measure;  at  least,  that  is  Avbat 
1  suppose  to  be  sufficient  in  ordinary  circumstances.  Noav 
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I  calculate  that  one  of  these  boxes  can  bo  put  togetliev  in 
a  very  sliort  time,  if  dispatch  be  an  object;  and  witli  the 
most  insignificant  expenditure  of  material,  if  economy  be 
another.  Suppose  you  have  no  boards,  then  twenty  or  thirty 
I  indies  of  a  stout  branch  would  serve  the  purpose.  Suppose 
you  liave  no  laths,  then  short  lengtlis  of  thickish  willows 
!  would  do.  But  where  there  is  no  lack  of  time  or  materials, 
then  the  boxes  may  be  made,  not  only  strong,  but  neat  and 
i  sightly. 

I  Fig.  2  is  another  form  of  the  same  contrivance,  which  I 
propose  to  be  made  by  a  potter.  I  have  drawn  it  round,  ■ 
liut  it  might  have  any  other  form  ;  perhaps  a  square  would  ' 
be  found  the  most  convenient.  I  have  supposed  the  cir-  | 
cumference  of  this  form  to  be  about  six  inches  from  the  J 
stake  which  passes  through  the  centre,  and  on  which  it  is  i 
supported  by  a  nail,  or  wooden  peg,  driven  into  the  stake  at  ' 
the  point  chosen. 

I  propose  distinguishing  these  several  contrivances  by 
different  names  thus  : — 

High-layering  Pot. 

I  High -layering  Box. 

High-layering  Pan. 

These  names,  I  think,  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  parti¬ 
cular  purpose  for  which  the  objects  are  intended,  as  well  as 
their  different  forms.  In  this  way,  we  may  know  what  we 
are  talking  about. 

Since  the  20th  of  December,  or  thereabouts,  the  weather 
has  been  uniformly  wet  or  damp,  the  glass  averaging  40“ : 
the  lowest  temperature  was  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  when 
the  glass  stood  at  .‘1")°  Fahr.  But  we  have  had  several  fine 
days  at  certain  intervals.  New  Year’s-day,  for  instance,  was 
as  clear  and  sunny  as  could  be  wished  for  on  such  an 
auspicious  occasion. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Plncc  dn  CarrouaeJ,  formerly  quite 
open,  a  garden  of  about  fifty  yards  wide  lias  lately  been 
formed,  inclosed  with  a  neat  railing,  and  planted  w’ith  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  shrubs.  This  will  certainly  be  not  the 
least  attractive  of  the  many  pretty  things  in  this  quarter, 
where,  in  summer  time,  the  glare  of  tlie  white  sculpture 
and  carvings  is  rather  fatiguing  for  the  sight. 

Formerly,  the  Pl<(cc  dn  la  Concorde  w'as  laid  out  in  gardens, 
and  I  cannot  but  think  it  was  bad  taste  to  remove  them. 
Now,  there  is  nothing  but  polished  stone,  which,  for  eight 
months  in  the  year,  makes  la  place  almost  insufferable. 
People  cross  it  as  famished  Arabs  cross  the  burning  sands 
of  a  desert,  not  caving  to  look  much  about  them. 

The  open  air  markets,  at  present,  are  chiefly  supplied 
with  young  fruit-trees,  ornamental  shrubs,  and  miscellaneous 
plants,  bulbs,  roots,  &c. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  people  in  the  eountry  should 
come  to  Paris  in  order  to  buy  trees  and  shrubs ;  Imt  such 
is  the  fact.  It  may  be  that  nurseries  are  not  nuraerous  in 
the  country,  at  least,  beyond  the  limit  of  one  or  two  miles  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  these  things  are  sold  cheaper  in  Paris 
than  on  the  other  side  of  the  barriers.  But  this  is  not  the 
case  with  most  of  the  articles  of  household  consumption. 

I  have  observed  among  the  people  generally,  in  this  quarter, 
a  marked  fondness  for  the  Ivy.  It  is  by  no  means  “  a  rare 
old  plant”  in  Paris,  where  it  is  considered  equally  capable 
of  luxuriating  with  or  without  light.  I  have  seen  it  trained 
up  the  carvings  of  large  mirrors  on  the  mantlepiece,  and 
even  over  the  walls  of  saloons,  in  which  there  was  but  little 
daylight  at  any  time.  The  Ivy,  like  the  sparrow,  appears  to 
be  equally  at  home  in  all  circumstances.  Large  quantities 
of  it  are  sold  in  the  markets,  during  the  winter  months,  for 
training  up  the  sides  of  windows  both  inside  and  outside; 
also,  for  covering  trellises  on  balconies  and  similar  places. 

Flowers,  such  as  bouquets  and  plants  in  pots,  continue 
rare  and  high  priced.  The  principal  kinds  are  still  Heaths, 
Neapolitan  Violets,  forced  Lilacs,  white  and  variegated 
Camellias,  Roses,  Hyacinths,  Van  Thol  Tulips,  and  one  or 
two  more  early  greenhouse  sorts.  Within  the  last  few  days 
some  Ranunculi  and  small  forms  of  Rhododendron  have 
appear-ed  ;  but  a  great  many  bouquets  are  composed  simply 
of  Neapolitan  Violets,  Wallflower,  and  Heaths;  sometimes 
a  single  Camellia  is  added  at  the  centre.  For  ten  or 
fifteen  francs,  however,  a  good  large  bouquet  may  be  had, 
though,  of  course,  it  is  but  limited  as  to  variety. 

There  have  been,  lately,  several  fresh  cargoes  of  Cocoa- 
nuts,  from  America,  and  of  Citrons,  Urauges,  and  I’omogra- 


nates,  from  Spain.  Within  the  last  few  days,  also,  I  have 
seen  one  or  two  dislics  of  forced  Strawberries,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  make  but  a  sorry  exhibition. — P,  F,  Keik. 

P.S.  .Ian.  12lli. — The  medals  awarded  to  the  principal 
exhibitors  of  the  Horticultural  Exhibition  were  only  dis¬ 
tributed  the  day  liefore  yesterday.  I  have  not  obtained 
particulars,  simply  because  no  particulars  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  ;  but  the  following  list  contains  the  names  of  those 
to  whom  medals  have  been  given  : — 

Messrs.  'N  ilmorin,  Andrienx,  and  Co. ;  Messrs.  Thibant 
and  Keteleer;  M.  A.  Dufoy;  Messrs.  Pele  and  Son;  M. 
LTIomme,  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  belonging  to  the 
School  of  iMedicine ;  Messrs.  Verdier  and  Son,  nurserymen  ; 
Messrs.  Jarnier  and  Durand,  nurserymen;  M.  Charles; 
M.  Chautin,  nurseryman;  M.  iMargotin,  nurseryman;  M. 
Paillet,  nurseryman.  The  preceding  are  all  of  Paris,  or  its 
environs. 

The  following  are  from  a  distance  M.  Fontaine,  nursery¬ 
man,  Chatillon ;  Mr.  Linden,  nurseryman,  Bi’ussels ;  M. 
Pescatore,  amateur,  Celle-Saint-Cloud  ;  iM.  Langlois,  market- 
I  gardener,  Vaugirard ;  M.  Eugene  Souchet,  head-gardener  at 
i  Fontainbleau ;  M.  Cochet,  nurseryman,  Suisness ;  M.  Miellez, 
nurseryman,  Esquarmes-les-Lille ;  Messrs.  Truffant  and 
I  Son,  nurserymen,  Versailles  ;  M.  Lavalle,  secretary  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  de  la  Cote  d’or,  Dijon  ;  M.  Luizet, 
nurseryman,  Ecully,  ne.ar  Lyons ;  M.  Millet,  President  of 
i  the  Committee  Horticole,  Angers.  The  Minister  of  War 
was  also  awarded  a  medal  for  his  collection  of  Algerian 
products.  , 

Since  yesterday,  we  have  had  an  acceptable  change  of 
weather,  which  h.as  been  dirty  and  dismal  enough  for  several 
weeks.  Now  it  is  clear,  cold,  and  dry;  but,  as  yet,  the  mer¬ 
cury  has  not  fallen  much  below  40°  Fahr. — P.  F.  K. 


THE  BREDALBANE  RADISH. 

In  The  Cottage  Gardener  of  December  25,  page  225, 
“F.  S.,  IVilts,-’  inquires  the  way  of  cultivating  Radishes 
without  a  fibre.  I  grew  some  Radishes,  last  suinmei-,  which 
weighed  3  lbs.,  but,  as  you  say,  I  am  afraid  there  is  no 
way  of  growing  the  Radish  without  a  fibi’e.  The  said 
Radishes  were  grown  on  sandy  loam,  without  any  manure, 
and  the  most  of  them  were  free  from  an  excess  of  fibres. 
I  never  saw  the  Bredalbane  Radish  grown  before,  nor  heard 
of  it  until  last  summer ;  but  perhaps  some  of  our  old 
friends,  such  as  iMr.  Beaton,  have  seen  it.  It  ought  to  be 
grown  in  every  garden  of  any  extent.  I  had  the  seed  from 
Dickson’s  and  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh;  and,  to 
use  the  words  in  their  Seed  Catalogue,  “  The  Bredalbane 
Radish  requires  to  be  sown  in  .Tune,  and  to  be  thinned  to  the 
same  distance  as  the  garden  Turnip.  It  grows  very  large, 
but  retains  its  good  quality  till  spring,  if  kept  among  sand, 
and  proves  a  useful  winter  salad.”  I  have  kept  a  few,  and 
find  them  to  be  quite  tender  to-day — January  3rd. — 
Alexander. 


IS  MORE  OR  LESS  LIGHT  ADMITTED  BY  A 
lUDGE-AND-FURROW  GLASS  ROOF? 

I  TEEL  obliged  by  your  reply  to  my  question,  “  Is  loss  or 
more  light  admitted  by  having  a  ridge-and-furrow  glass  roof? 
but  I  must  say  the  real  point  in  question  is  left  open  to 
further  consideration. 

You  say,  the  fact  is,  the  mere  quantity  of  heat  admitted 
is  not  so  much  tlie  question,  as  the  time  and  mode  of  its 
admittance ;  and  that  the  sun’s  rays  strike  a  lean-to  house, 
facing  direct  south,  more  powerfully  at  twelve  o’clock,  and 
sometime  afterward.  I  admit,  the  sun’s  rays  strike  a  greater 
degree  of  heat  at,  and  just  after  passing,  the  meridian,  but 
no  more  light ;  that  is  always  the  same,  if  unobstructed,  on 
a  plane  surface.  Then  you  say  you  can,  to  a  great  extent, 
get  a  more  subdued  light  at  mid-day  without  shading,  when 
the  sun  is  brightest,  and  a  more  direct  brighter  light  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  than  were  the  snrface  of  glass  on  a 
plane.  “How  can  Ihot  he  I  ”  If  it  were  possible  to  cover  a 
lean-to  roof  with  one  sheet  of  glass  on  a  plane,  could  there 
bo  more  light  admitted  by  any  possible  means  ?  The  sun’s 
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;  rays  would  stnke  obliquely  on  the  piano  surface  directly  , 
he  emerged  above  the  eastern  horizon,  diverging  from 
:  E.  S.  E.  to  W.  N.  AV.  on  his  ascension  to  the  meri- 
:  dian,  tiie  shadow  getting  shorter  every  degree,  and,  im¬ 
mediately  after  passing  the  meridian,  liis  rays  would 
I  again  fall  obliquely  on  the  plane  surface,  diverging  from 
!  S.  y.  AV.  to  E.  N.  E.,  the  shadow  every  degree  getting 
longer.  I  aslc,  how  is  it  possible  more  light  can  be 
'  obtained  than  this  by  a  ridge  and-furrow  roof?  AVhen  the 
sun's  rays  strike  on  one  side  the  ridge,  they  cannot,  by  any 
'  possibility, strike  on  the  other;  consequently,  wliat  seems  to 
I  be  a  gain  on  the  one  side  is,  most  certainly,  a  loss  on  the 
I  other.  This  may  be  lu’ovcd  to  demonstratioii  any  day  when 
j  the  sun  shines,  and  more  particularly  of  a  frosty  moi'uing. 
i  As  regards  getting  a  more  subdued  light  at  mid  day,  how 
'  can  that  be,  except  at  a  loss  of  heat?  Huppose  it  w'ere 
'  possible  to  cover  a  roof,  as  before,  with  a  sheet  of  glass  laid 
I  ridge-and-furrow,  what  would  there  be  to  subdue  the  light 
at  noon,  the  surface  being  all  glass  ?  lam  awai'e  that  it  is 
supposed,  and  endeavoured  to  be  maintained  by  many, 
that  the  ridge-and-furrow  roof  [lossesses  the  advantages 
you  ilescribe.  AVTmther  it  is  because  it  was  tirst  brouglit  out 
by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  I  cannot  tell;  hut  1  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  see  it.  1  have  given  the  subject  a  great  deal 
of  consideration.  I  have  watched  a  roof  so  eonstruc.teil  very 
narrowly,  when  the  sun  has  been  shining  full  on  it,  and  the 
only  conclusion  I  can  come  to,  from  actual  observation,  is, 
that  it  is  absolutely  a  loss  of  both  light  aud  heat;  as  every 
inch  of  wood  used  in  the  construction  of  the  roof  must 
necessarily  decrease  the  amount  of  light;  consequently,  the 
amount  of  heat  also. 

I  have  been  told  by  some  persons,  “  whose  opinion  I  have 
asked,”  that  they  can  get  two  meridians  with  the  ridge  and- 
furrow  roof;  wdiich  I  lliiiik  quite  absurd.  If  you  can  get  more 
than  one,  you  may  go  on  <i<l  iiifinilum.  Rut,  by  way  of  further 
illustration,  take  a  sheet  of  paper,  lay  it  on  a  plane  surface, 
then  fold  it  into  ridge-and  furrow,  and  see  if  it  will  cover  the 
same  amount  of  surface.  It  certainly  will  not.  'Then,  all 
that  is  added  to  it  to  make  it  do  so,  must,  necessarily,  diminish 
the  amount  of  light  and  heat,  it  being  an  opa(pie  body. 
Again,  as  to  economy  in  the  erection  of  such  bitildiiigs,  its 
mvtst  be  more  expensive  to  cover  a  given  space  with  ridge- 
and-furrow  roof  than  a  plane  surface,  from  the  fact  of  its 
taking  more  materials,  both  of  w'ood  and  glass.  The  only 
advantage  I  can  see  it  possesses,  is  when  a  larger  space  of 
ground  is  required  to  be  covered  with  glass  than  can  possibly 
be  done  with  one  span  to  advantage.  1  know'  a  Grapery,  near 
Ivfiicester,  sixty-four  yards  long  by  twenty-two  yards  wide ; 
tliere  it  comes  in  well  for  the  purpose  intended.  I  erected 
and  heated  a  Grapery,  forty-four  feet  long  by  thirteen  feet 
wide,  about  -iOO  yards  distant,  for  a  gentleman,  and  hoLh 
houses  are  this  year  being  forced  fur  early  Grapes,  which 
will  he  a  test  if  there  is  any  advantage  cither  possesses  over 
the  other.  I  am  aware  1  diHer  in  opinion  with  many  on 
this  subject,  “  and  am  open  to  conviction ;  ”  but  until  I  can 
see  it  it  ijraclically  demonstrated  where  J  am  wrong,  1  shall 
consider  my  present  opinion  correct. — John  Pannejj., 
Chesterjield. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

I  The  British  Year-Book  for  the  Country,  for  IHbtl.* 

j  This  little  volume  contains  much  useful  informatiou,  aud 
I  is,  to  some  extent,  a  record  of  what  is  new  that  has  taken 
!  place  relative  to  the  culture  of  the  soil  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  It  contains  some  of  the  calendarial  con¬ 
tents  of  an  almanack  ;  a  few  original  papers ;  reviews  of  a, 
few  books ;  list  of  new  Howers,  2)lants,  and  fruits;  prices, 
(luring  1835,  of  Garden  and  Earm  produce  at  Baris  and 
London ;  with  lists  of  horticultural  and  agricultural  peri- 
1  odicals — not  very  accui-ate,  by-tbe-by ;  for  'ITie  Cottage 
i  Garhener  is  not  published  on  a  Thursday,  but  on  a 
!  Tuesday  ;  its  price  is  not  two  pence,  but  three-pence  ;  and  its 
j  editors  are  not  G.  AV.  Johnston,  but  G.  IE.  Johnson  and  Jl. 
Iftiyy,  Esqrs. 

1  *  The  liritish  Year-Hook  for  the  Country,  for  185().  Bcinp:  an  Annual 

of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  anil  Arhoricultiirc.  Kilitcil 
by  C.  M’lntosh,  Esq.,  and  T.  Lindlcy  Kcinp,  J\I.I).  J.ongman  and 
Co  ,  Eondon.  4s,  6d. 


AVe  make  the  following  extract  from  one  of  its  original  I 
articles  by  Mr.  IMTntosli,  not  only  as  being  a  fair  specimen  ! 
of  that  portion  of  the  work',  but  because  it  api'lies  to  a 
subject  discussed  in  our  columns  to-day  by  Mr.  I’aiinell :  — 

“  AA'^e  have  already  spoken  of  the  importance  of  light.  In 
the  ordinary  description  of  hothouses,  built  with  strong 
rafters,  framed  sashes,  and  massive  sash-bars,  it  has  been 
found,  by  calculation,  Ibat  one-sixth  of  the  .surface  in  such 
cases  is  perfectly  opacpie ;  and  where  glass  of  any  small 
size,  say  six  inclies  by  four,  as  is  often  the  case,  is  employed, 
this  obstruction  of  light  is  very  mncli  increased,  to  say 
nothing  at  all  of  the  back-wall  which  is  not  unfrequently 
equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  whole  glass  surface.  The 
])osition,  also,  of  a  lean-to  house  is  the  worst  possible  for 
either  the  admission  of  the  greatest  amount  of  light  or  the 
eiiuaiisation  of  the  effi'cts  of  solar  heat.  In  the  case  of 
s|)an-roofs,  and  also  of  ridge  and-fuirowed  roofs,  a  more 
eipial  (lilVusion  of  the  sun’s  intlueiice  will  he  obtained, 
because  both  ])roscnt  their  surfaces  to  the  direct  effects  of 
t)otli  the  moi’uing  and  evening  sun  ;  while  at  mid-day  these 
rays  will  strike  tlie  angle  oljlifpiely,  thus  jiroduciiig  a  more  ; 
equal  solar  tempernlure  ;  and  the  beiielits  urisiug  from  this 
aud  the  longer  contiiuiatioii  of  light  uiion  such  roofs  must 
be  apparent  to  all.  la  practice,  it  lias  been  found  that  the 
tciiiperatme  in  a  lidge-and- furrow,  and  also  in  a  span  roofed 
bouse,  placed  close  by  and  equally  well  situateil  in  every 
respect  with  a  lean  to  lioiise  of  equal  dimensions,  that  the 
temperature  lias  been  raised  in  both  the  former  15°  before  it 
became  affected  in  the  latter.  AATth  regard  to  the  economy  of 
fuel,  au  immense  saving  is  perceptible  between  the  two 
forms,  because  in  both  tlie  ridge-and-furrow  forms  Ihe  solar 
heat  is  maiiitaiued  for  a  longer  period  than  in  the  other,  re¬ 
quiring  a  much  less  amount  of  fuel,  or  artificial  heat, 
because,  as  it  were,  the  lengtli  of  the  nights  is  so  much 
shortened,  or  ratlur  that  the  length  of  the  days  is  pro¬ 
longed.  The  old  lean-to  form  is,  of  all  others,  the  very 
worst  for  houses  in  which  iilaiits  are  to  lie  grown;  for,  let 
the  ]ilauts  he  arranged  as  they  may,  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  their  surface  is  exposed  to  direct  light;  hence 
they  become  one-sided  and  deformed,  and  all  the  skill  and 
care  of  tlie  ciiUivalor  cannot  obviate  tliis  defect.  I’laiits,  on 
the  other  hand,  arranged  on  a  stage  in  the  centre  of  a  span- 
roofed  house,  or  upon  jdatforms  or  tables  round  the  sides 
and  ends,  enjoy  an  cipial  share  of  lighp  on  all  sides.  The 
same  may  also  be  said  of  the  equal  dilfusion  of  air,  if  ad¬ 
mitted  as  we  liave ‘suggested.  A  span -roofed  house  of  any 
given  length  will  contain,  in  better  condition,  double  the 
number  of  pot-phuits  that  a  lean-to  liouse  of  the  suine 
Icnglh  will  do.  This,  of  itself,  is  a  consideration. 

“  Regarding  the  diff'erence  of  expense  in  the  erection  of 
the  two  forms,  the  span-roofed  house,  with  all  its  advantages, 
costs  no  more  than  the  lean-to  one;  because  the  expense  of 
rearing  Ihe  brick  wall,  be  the  materials  what  they  may,  will 
he  found  ill  all  cases  to  exceed  that  of  the  extra  timber  and 
glass  employed  in  the  other.  The  span-roofed  house  casts 
little  or  no  shade  on  the  surronnding  grounds,  the  lofty 
hack  wall  does  so  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  presenting 
at  the  same  time  anything  but  an  agreeable  object,  or  an 
element  conducive  to  the  effects  so  much  sought  for  in 
garden  scenery. 

“  The  ridge-and-furrow  roof,  wdiich  is  merely  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  span  form,  possesses  all  these  advantages  when 
the  sides  and  cuds  are  glass  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
groiiiid.  Indeed,  the  hcan  ideal  of  a  ]>erfect  glass  structure, 
whether  for  ]iUint  culture  or  tlie  production  of  fruit,  will  he 
found  to  ho  one  whose  sides,  all  round,  arc  of  glass,  resting 
on  astoiio  plinth  or  base,  the  height  of  which  to  beregulatocl 
by  the  size  luid  importance  iVished  to  be  altuchod  to  it.  If, 
for  exaiuplc,  the  structure  is  placed  on  an  elevated  terrace, 
surronnded  by  a  retaining  wall,  the  base  them  need  nut  be 
more  than  from  seven  to  eight  inches,  which  makes  an  easy 
step  from  the  gravel  walk  to  the  tlooi',  wdiich  should  he  ele¬ 
vated  thus  mucli  above  the  exterior  lend  for  the  preservation 
of  those  parts  of  the  timber-work  which  rest  immediately 
upon  it.  'The  roof  being  supported  by  open  ytuzed  pilasters, 
placed  under  the  valleys  of  the  roof,  tlie  spaces  between 
which  pilasters  to  he  in  friniied  sashe.s,  either  in  one  or  in 
two  pieces,  according  to  the  distance  between  them,  and 
made  moveable  by  running  on  whecds  adjusted  to  a  double 
lino  of  round  iron  rails  lilted  to  the  stone  pliiitli.  Tltcse 
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baslies,  being  on  different  rails,  will  pass  each  other  for  the 
ptirposes  of  ventilation,  which  juay  bo  obtained  to  the  extent 
of  one  half  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  sides  and  ends  of 
tlie  structure.  Top  ventilaiion  to  be  obtained  through  tlie 
apex  of  the  ridges.  Tlie  iiiternal  subdivision  of  such  a 
structure,  no  matter  wliat  its  size  may  be,  into  compartments 
of  any  desired  extent,  iiiay  be  readily  accomplished  by 
portal)le  glass  partitions  made  to  move  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  sides.” 

The  Cottage  Gardeners’  Dictionary.* 

We  can  only  say  of  this  that  it  has  been  most  carefully 
revised;  all  good,  new  plants  introduced  previously  to  the 
latter  end  of  last  year  liave  been  noticed  ;  some  omissions 
su|iplied  ;  mid  a  copious  Dictionary  of  syuonymes  added. 
This  is  all  that  we  can  say  for  ourselves;  but  we  may  ventui'e 
to  add  the  opinion  of  a  critic  certainly  unbiassed  in  favour 
of  the  editor — “It  is  the  best,  cheapest,  ami  most  useful 
Dictionary  an  amateur  or  young  gardener  can  buy.”  That 
this  ci'itio  was  right,  is  told  by  the  fact  that  one  very  large 
impression  has  been  sold  in  so  short  a  time. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 
GARDENING. 

HARDY  CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

“  In  reference  to  Mr.  Appleby’s  list  of  hardy  Cupripediumx, 
i  1  find  I  have  notes  of  two  not  included  by  him,  viz (7. 
candidinn  and  O.  humile,  and  shall  be  glad  to  know  whether 
they  are  only  synonymous  with  album  and  ncuule. 

“  Mr.  Appleby  will  confer  the  greatest  favour  on  me,  for 
one,  if  he  can  tell  me  where  to  procure  plants.  For  several 
years  I  have  tried  in  vain,  being  able  to  meet  with  these 
only,  calceohis,  pubenceiis,  acaiile,  xprdahilr,  and  maciaiithum  ; 
and  1  have  tried  nearly  all  the  chief  nurserymen. — A.  R.” 

[C.  candidum  and  humile  are  syuonymes  of  C.  album  and 
C.  acaule. 

We  are  afraid  you  cannot  obtain  the  varieties  youivish  for 
in  England.  Try  Lawson  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  ;  or,  if  you 
do  not  mind  the  expense,  send  to  Mr.  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
nursei-yman,  Ghent.  Mr.  Appleby  knows  that  he  had,  very 
lately,  a  good  collection  of  hardy  Cypripediums.] 


PROPAGATION  OF  VARIEGATED  ALYSSUM,  CINE¬ 
RARIA  MARITIMA,  AND  SAXIERAGA  ilYPNOIDES. 

“  1.  Will  seeds  of  the  variegated  leaved  .d/yss;n?(,  C/at’rajv'a 
marithna,  and  Saxi/rapa  hypiiukles,  sown  round  the  edge  of 
open  borders  in  early  spring,  make  a  good  edging  for  those 
borders  in  the  summer? 

“  2.  AVill  Cineraria  maritima  grow  if  pegged  down  ? 

“9.  Can  seeds  of  the  variegated  Ahjssum  and  Cineraria  \ 
maritima.  be  purchased?  They  arc  not  mentioned  in  the 
soedmen's  bills  sent  to  me  this  year,  nor  could  I  obtain 
any  of  these  seeds  last  year.— E.  IV.  A." 

[1.  Yes  ;  the  seeds  of^those  plants  ivould  make  very  good  J 
edgings  indeed,  but  not  of  variegated  plants.  Variegation 
in  plants  is  only  one  of  the  forms  of  sporting,  and  sports  ' 
do  not  reproduce  themselves  from  seeds.  See  our  answer 
to  (jnestioa  No.  9. 

2.  Yes  ;  Cineraria  maritima  will  grow  any  way  j  ou  choose 
to  try,  out-of  doors,  up  or  down,  or  sideways,  as  an  excellent 
rock  plant,  on  a  dry,  sandy  bank',  on  the  top  of  an  old  ruin, 
and  in  the  best  bed  for  bedding-out.  It  is  an  excellent 
centre  for  a  bed,  on  the  standing  u])  plan,  to  be  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  low,  variegated  plants,  or  it  may  be  trained  low 
to  make  edgings  to  high  plants,  and  it  will  make  a  mass,  or 
a  single  row  by  itself. 

9.  No;  the  variegated  Ahjssum  never  seeds  at  all ;  and  the 
Cineraria  maritima  ivould  only  be  as  the  common  Ragwort 
of  the  fields,  if  it  came  from  seeds ;  that  is,  it  would  be  too 
common  for  people  to  care  for  it ;  but  its  hoariness,  its 

T/ic  Cnitir/re  Gardeners’  Dietianary.  Eilited  by  G.  W.  Johnson,  Esq. 

I  Roniton,  W.  Kent  and  Co.,  51,  Paternoster  Row.  In  weekly  numbers,  at 
j  lid.  each.  Second  Kditioii,. 


I  \yoolly-like  appearance,  is  not  from  sporting,  it  is  natural, 
:  and  it  will  come  from  seeds  as  true  as  possible.  They  also 
I’ipen  in  abundance  in  the  south  of  France,  but  no  one 
:  takes  the  trouble  to  gather  them,  because  there  is  no 
demand  for  them. 

We  do  not  recollect  having  ever  seen  Saxifrmjn  hypnoides 
in  seed.  But  who  would  trouble  himself  with  such  seedlings, 
when  the  parent  is  the  easiest  of  all  plants  to  propagate  by 
division  ?] 


CULTURE  OF  VARIEGATED  ALYSSUM. 

“  May  I  beg  the  favour  of  your  informing  me  upon  the 
subject  of  the  culture  of  the  variegated  Ahjssum.  I  noticed 
it  used  very  largely  at  the  Crystal  Palace  as  a  white  edging, 
and  wish  to  know’  if  it  is  an  annual,  or  biennial  ?  whether 
propagated  by  cuttings,  or  from  seeds.’ — J.  S.  H.” 

[The  culture,  the  propagation,  and  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  variegated  Ahjssum  are  exactly  the  same  as  for 
the  common  Verbenas,  only  that  it  is  not  tit  for  being  made 
from  layers  in  the  autumn.  When  the  cuttings  are  made 
in  August  and  September,  the  plants  are  much  easier  to 
winter  than  Verbenas,  but  they  must  have  no  frost.  Three 
or  four  nice  plants  of  it,  in  six-inch  pots,  and  a  hotbed,  from 
the  end  of  February,  would  produce  as  many  spring  cuttings 
as  any  amateur  could  find  room  to  grow'.  They  never  come 
from  seeds  ;  and  if  they  did,  the  seedlings  would  be  green  ; 
but  no  bedding-plant  is  more  easy  to  increase  from  cuttings, 
or  easier  td  keeji  in  pots  and  through  the  winter ;  and  no 
plant  is  more  charming  for  a  small  bed,  or  for  an  edging  to 
a  large  one.  Meunjh.’s  varieyated  Scarlet  Geranium  is  the 
next  best  plant /or  all  purposes.'} 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  GREENHOUSE. 

“  I  am  about  to  erect  a  greenhouse,  twenty-one  feet  by 
thirteen  feet  w'ide,  and  you  will  confer  a  favour  upon  me  by 
replying  to  the  following  questions  : — 

“  If  the  front  is  seven  feet  high,  what  height  should  the 
back  be  to  obtain  the  most  desirable  pitch  ? 

“  What  size  and  thickness  of  glass  do  you  recommend  ? 

“  Do  you  advise  the  use  of  a  fine,  or  hot-water? 

“  May  I  inquire  if  you  approve  of  A.  Kent’s,  Chichester, 
system  of  covering  the  joint  of  the  glass  with  zinc  and 
felt?— A.  B.” 

[The  whole  matter  has  been  treated  on  largely',  and 
lately.  Have  the  back  wall  twelve  feet.  If  you  can,  have 
ventilators  in  the  back  wall,  or  small  sashes,  at  top,  made  to 
move,  for  air;  have  the  rest  of  the  roof  fixed.  Use  strong 
sash-bars,  as  adopted  by  Mr.  Rivers  and  Mr.  Lane,  instead  of 
rafters  and  sash-bars,  and  use  sheet  glass  not  less  than 
sixteen  ounces  to  the  foot.  If  you  prefer  Hartley's  Patent, 
though  the  cost  be  more,  you  will  need  no  shading.  Hot- 
water  is  cleanest  and  best,  but  Hues  answer  very  well.  A 
small  flue  below  the  door  woidd  suit  such  a  house,  if 
objectionable  above.  We  have  had  no  experience  of  Mr. 
Kent’s  system,  but  some  friends  speak  highly  of  it.] 


UNSUCCESSFUL  CUCUMBER  PIT. 

“  I  shall  bn  thankful  to  you  for  your  advice  respecting  a 
Cucumber  ]nt,  which  has  never  done  well  from  tbe  first. 
My  master  bad  a  desire,  last  spring,  for  the  roof  to  be  raised, 
for  the  better  convenience  of  going  inside,  but  not  to  have 
the  pipes  removed.  We  had  the  back  and  end  walls  raised 
about  forty  inches,  hut  glass  was  preferred  for  the  front.  We 
have  boards  inside  the  front,  to  form  a  two-inch  air-way,  as 
the  soil  box  comes  half-way  up  to  the  front  lights.  'The  box 
is  about  twenty  inches  sipiare,  with  two  fiow-pipe.s.  just  under 
tlie  box,  and  tw'o  more  which  have  been  used  for  bottom 
heat  before  the  place  was  raised.  Tbe  house  is  divided  ;  one 
part  being  used  for  Beans  and  Cucumbers,  the  other  for 
Rhubarb,  Sea-kale,  or  Potatoes  in  pots;  but  nothing  does 
w'ell  in  either  place.  I  have  plenty  of  bottom-heat,  but  am 
short  of  top-heat.  Last  summer,  I  had  to  shade  for  every 
gleam  of  sun;  the  earth  and  house  was  damp,  but  I  could 
not  prevent  the  plants  drooping,  nor  keep  oil'  the  Red 
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Spiiler.  I  began  with  Cucnmbovs  this  last  November,  bnt 
they  are  doing  nothing;  tlicy  have,  now,  both  mildew  and 
insects  1121011  them.  There  is  always  a  had  scent  in  the 
house  from  the  air  chamhers,  I  shall  he  glad  if  you  can 
direct  me  to  a  remedy  without  troubling  my  eniydoyer,  for 
he  takes  no  jiride  in  garden  ex2ienscs. — T.  W.  B." 

[See  an  article  on  Cucumbers  in  iwts,  A'C.,  lately.  You 
do  not  state  the  length  nor  yet  the  width  of  your  idt.  “We 
liresume  it  is  divided  longitudinally ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  you  atipropriate  one  end  to  Cucumbers,  and  the  other 
to  different  things.  We  suspect  you  have  not  got  enough 
of  air.  Can  you  open  the  top  sashes  ?  or  have  you  venti¬ 
lators  in  the  back  wall  close  to  the  top  ?  Your  high  box  in 
front  deprives  you  of  half  the  light  from  the  front  sashes. 
If,  as  we  suspect,  your  house  is  only  six  or  seven  feet  wide, 
you  have  no  necessity  for  a  bed  at  back  and  front  for 
Cucumbers.  The  bad  air  from  your  chambers  can  only 
proceed  from  a  flue  not  finite  the  thing.  Abundance  of 
bottom-heat,  and  not  enough  of  top,  is  a  mystery  to  us,  as 
j'ou  may  have  what  openings  from  the  chamber  you  please. 
Now,  considering  your  dilliculties — alluding  only  to  Cu¬ 
cumbers — and  siiiiposing  that  you  can  give  air  at  top  as 
well  as  bottom,  the  following  is  what  we  would  do. 
Supposing  that  your  pipe  and  flue  together  give  plenty  of 
bottom-heat,  we  would  provide  against  all  bad  smells  getting 
from  the  chamber  by  closing  up  all  the  openings,  and  growing 
Cucumbers  at  the  back  only,  though  that  bed  would  be  too  far 
from  the  light  to  7-cnr  them.  We  would,  therefore,  reduce  the 
box  fully  one-half,  as  to  its  height;  and  at  a  place  at  one 
end,  having  the  pipes  shut  in  below  it,  we  would  raise  the 
Cucumbers  until  they  were  a  foot  or  so  in  lieight,  and  then 
turn  them  into  the  bed  at  the  back.  This  front  platform 
could  be  apidied  to  numberless  purposes.  I3y  increasing 
the  number  of  oiienings,  bottom  and  top,  of  this  front 
chamber,  you  would  thus  have  three  piiies  for  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  house,  and  one  pipe  and  flue  for  bottom-heat, 
and  disturb  nothing.] 
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POULTRY  SHOWS. 

Great  Northern.  Jan.  23rd  and  2Uh,  at  Doncaster.  Ser,  H.  Moore, 

Ksq.,  Doncaster. 

Kendal.  At  Kendal,  February  Ist  and  2nd.  Sec.  J.amcs  Geldard. 
N.B. — Secretaries  v>ill  oblige  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 

DUBLIN  SOCIETY’S  PBOBOSED  BASIS  FOR 
JUDGING  POULTRY. 

Much  and  important  occupation  has  prevented  me  fi'om 
replying  sooner  to  Mr.  Williams,  which  I  still  do  “incog¬ 
nito,"  only  because  tin;  subject  would  not  be  assisted  in  any 
way  if  I  signed  my  name,  as  well  known  in  the  poultry 
world  as  either  of  those  mentioned.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  I  do  not  ask  for  any  answer  to  this.  I  will,  hoiv- 
ever,  state  that  I  do  not  give  “  garbled  ”  (‘xtracts — no  words 
or  letters  are  changed.  They  were  partial,  but  my  remarks 
treated  only  of  such  2>arts  as  were  quoted.  A  man  is  seldom 
a  competent  judge  of  his  own  2>ei'Iormances,  and  if  my 
remarks  ivere  “  ridiculous,”  it  is  a  proof  of  it — I  did  not 
intend  them  to  be  so,  less  did  I  wish  to  stifle  inquiry,  and 
much  less  either  to  cause  anger  or  give  pain.  During 
much  and  varied  intercourse  witli  men,  and  thirty  years’ 
intimate  acquaintance  with  poultry,  I  have  learned  that 
attention  is  more  frequently  called  to  a  subject,  and  tbe 
truth,  consequently,  elicited,  if  it  is  treated  in  a  light  man¬ 
ner,  than  if  it  is  left  to  its  own  merits  and  its  naked 
propositions.  Hence  my  adoption  of  a  style  quite  misunder¬ 
stood  either  by  myself  or  JMr.  Williams.  That  gentleman 
states,  his  “  proimsed  basis  ”  “  was  not  intended  for  such  as 
mysell."  I  assure  him  it  was;  and  I  will  endeavour,  in  any 
remarks  I  may  otl'er,  to  contine  myself  to  a  style  which 
shall  lie  free  from  any  imputation  of  ridicule. 

I  will  begin  by  saying,  rules  are  impossible  for  judging 
roultry  Sliows,  unless  the  whole  system  is  changed,  and 
several  days  are  given  up  to  the  operation.  1  was  at  Bir- 


mingham,  and,  in  common  with  many  others,  pitied  the 
Judges  who  had  the  labour  of  making  tbe  awards.  Let  us, 
for  instance,  take  the  Borkiny  classes  with  their  hundreds 
of  entries.  If  the  proposed  basis  v/cre  adopted,  and  birds 
were  to  he  cxaniined  so  closely  as  to  scan  tlie  shaft  of  the 
feathers  on  the  back,  and  in  the  hackle,  to  look  at  the  eye, 
to  mark  the  absence  of  certain  points,  and  the  presence  of 
almost  imaginary  defects,  liow  long  would-  the  class  occupy? 

Jgain,  if  characteristics,  which  hitherto  have  apiiearcd 
unimportant,  are  to  be  defined,  and  declared  essential  to 
constitute  a  Dorking  fowl,  tbe  absence  of  them  must  cause 
dis(innliJicalion.  At  present,  size,  symmetry,  live  claws, 
white  legs,  and  similarity  of  combs,  are  indispensable. 
Lacking  either  of  them,  a  pen  cannot  compete,  however 
great  its  merits  in  other  respects.  To  adopt  a  standard 
which  goes  into  the  minutia;  of  a  shade  or  a  feather,  would 
be  to  disipialify  ninety-eight  liens  out  of  a  hundred,  as  they 
are  exhibited  by  even  our  best  breeders.  Those  only  who  are 
accustomed  to  almost  constant  judging  are  aware  how  few 
perfect  pens  are  sent,  even  now,  by  those  in  greatest  repute 
among  the  successful.  I  question  if  any  could  be  procured 
to  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  the  “proposed  basis,”  if 
sharp  and  proper  .Judges  had  to  examine  them. 

I  am  not  unknown  as  a  Judge,  and  exercised  that  office 
many  years  before  shows  existed  on  their  present  scale,  and, 
speaking  from  experience,  I  say  it  would  he  impossible  to 
judge  a  large  show  by  rules  such  as  those  proposed.  I 
contend,  farther,  and  appeal  to  every  practised  Judge  either 
to  support  or  deny  what  I  advance,  that  the  adoption  of 
printed  rules  would  double  their  labour  without  assisting 
them  in  their  decisions.  If  the  proposed  basis  were  adopted, 
it  must  be  referred  to  constantly  wliile  at  woi-k,  because  it 
ivould  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  ivero  interested,  and  the 
Judges  would  be  amenable,  not  to  their  own  opinions,  but  to 
the  printed  rules. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  give  the  necessaiy  characteristics ; 
there  must  be  a  scale  of  importance.  Let  us  suppose,  that 
after  submitting  a  class  to  the  ordeal  of  the  rules,  not  one 
pen  in  it  came  up  to  its  requirements.  It  will  then  be 
necessary  to  ascertain  which  is  the  greatest,  which  the  most 
trifling,  defect  or  shortcoming.  As  soon  as  .Judges  have 
accepted  rules  they  are  hound  by  them,  and  their  .awards 
must  conform  to  them ;  they  have  only  to  carry  out  in¬ 
structions,  and  long  experience  will  only  enable  them  to  do 
so  rather  more  speedily  than  a  stranger  to  the  work. 

The  knowledge  that  their  birds  were  to  be  submitted  to 
such  an  ordeal  would  discourage  all  breeders.  lYith  rules, 
or  basis,  in  hand,  they  would  seek,  in  vain,  among  their  best 
birds  for  a  pen  that  might  hope  for  success,  and  they  would 
abstain  from  entering  birds,  anticipating  nothing  but  defeat  \ 
and  disappointment.  | 

There  would  be  another  cause  producing  the  same  effect. 
Judges  would  be  compelled  to  disiiualify  whole  classes, 
lacking  the  discretionary  power  now  always  accorded  to 
them,  and  which  enables  them  to  give  prizes  to  the  best 
birds,  even  of  .an  indiflerent  ckass.  This  is  not  imaginary. 

If  certain  qualities  are  declared  essential  to  constitute  a  pure 
breed,  tlie  absence  of  them  must  prove  the  reverse,  and 
birds  in  that  predicament  c.annot  take  prizes. 

The  ditticulties  of  judging  are  already  great  enough.  The 
ablest  and  best  among  the  Judges  are  withdrawing  from 
a  laborious,  thankless,  and  unprofitable  task ;  and  if  the 
exercise  of  that  knowledge,  which  is  their  only  ple.asure  in 
tbe  pursuit,  is  to  be  trammelled  in  any  way,  exhibitors  will 
look  in  vain  for  men  of  experience  and  respectability  to  ! 
exercise  the  office.— D. 

TREAT.MENT  OF  A  DISEASED  FO\YL. 

I  HAVE  a  very  valuable  Dorking  hen,  only  twenty  months 
old,  labouring  under  a  complaint  which  quite  bafilos  my  I 
skill,  and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  if 
they  can,  from  my  description,  conjecture  what  her  com-  | 
plaint  is,  and  suggest  some  means  of  treating  it.  The  chief  ; 
symptom  is  a  disposition  to  lie  down  on  .all  occasions,  and, 
apparently,  a  pain  or  difficulty  in  walking.  Some  days  she 
does  not  stir  out  of  her  sleeping-house,  and  when  she  does 
she  walks  with  a  slow,  laboured  movement,  frcipiently  stop¬ 
ping  and  lying  down.  She  does  not  appear  cramped ;  her 
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plumage  is  in  good  order.  Tliere  is  no  visible  malformation, 
or  any  tiling  that  I  can  detect,  to  account  for  her  sluggish¬ 
ness.  She  lias  been  in  this  state  about  a  week.  She  eats, 
though  witli  little  relish,  and  her  comb  is  not  as  fresli-look- 
ing  as  it  should  be.  I  am  completely  at  a  loss,  both  as  to 
the  nature  of  her  complaint  and  probable  remedy,  and  can 
only,  tlirough  your  columns,  ask  some  more  experienced 
poultry-keeper  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  better  know¬ 
ledge.— II.  S.  H. 

[The  symptoms  described  point  out  obscurely  some  disease 
of  an  important  internal  organ,  possibly  of  the  liver,  or  some 
portion  of  the  digestive  system.  The  symptoms  are  not 
sulhciently  marked  to  render  a  certain  diagnosis  possible. 
A  grain  of  calomel  may  be  given  as  an  alterative;  but  the 
case  does  not  look  promising. — W.  B.  T.]  i 


ANNUAL  GRAND  SHOW  OF  THE  RHILO-  | 
RERISTERON  SOCIE’TY.  ' 

■ 

Titk  annual  show  of  this  society  took  place  on  Tuesday,  i 
the  8th  of  January,  in  the  large  room  at  Freemasons’ 
Hall.  The  collection  of  Pigeons  was  numerous,  varied,  and 
of  the  very  liighest  character.  'SVhero  all  were  excellent 
it  is  difficult  to  particularize ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
over,  without  notice,  the  splendid  Pouters  of  Mr.  Butt,  nor 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Wicking,  which  included  a  number  of  ’ 
sliort-faced  Almond  Buhlheads,  the  result  of  many  years 
most  c.areful  breeding.  Mr.  Weir  exhibited  a  number  of 
exceedingly  beautiful  IJ'hite  Fonlaih  and  Barhes ;  iMr. 
Esquilant  some  very  superior  Almonds  and  short-faced  | 
Afottics.  Nor  must  the  collection  of  Carriers,  from  IMr.  ' 
IMaddeford,  and  other  members,  be  overlooked ;  or  a  pen  of 
Yellow  Tumblers,  belonging  to  Mr.  Lucy,  whicli  may  be  re-  ; 
garded  as  unique.  Among  the  large  collection  were  some  ' 
Berman  birds,  reimirkable  from  the  wings  being  barred  with 
white  bars  on  a  dark  ground.  The  company  was  numerous,  ; 
and  included  some  of  our  first  naturalists.  Mr.  Yarrell, 
whose  name  is  a  “household  word”  with  alt  Zoologists,  and 
IMr.  Darwin,  whose  “  Naturalist’s  Voyage  round  the  World  ”  ; 
is  known  all  over  the  world,  were  present,  and,  with  our 
old  correspondent,  IMr.  Tegetmeier,  were  examining  bird 
after  bird,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  some  of  those  ditferences 
on  which  the  distinction  between  species  or  varieties  depend. 

Successful  as  was  the  show  of  last  season,  it  w'as  sur¬ 
passed  by  that  of  the  present ;  and  that  it  may,  if  possible, 
continue  to  increase  in  interest,  must  be  the  wisli  of  all  who 
have  at  any  time  experienced  the  courteous  liberality  of  the 
Philo-Peristcrons. 


THE  PIGEON  AWARDS  AT  BIRMINGHAM.  | 

The  judging  of  the  Pigeons  at  our  late  shows  lias  so  en¬ 
tirely  disgusted  me,  that  if  I  keep  in  my  present  mind,  1  do  | 
not  think  (although  I  have  been  a  very  large  and  successful  | 
exhibitor)  I  sliall  ever  exhibit  again.  Commencing  at  our  i 
Birmingham  Show — a  pair  of  Pigeons  I  sent  took  the  fii'st  ! 
prize,  as,  I  believe,  they  invariably  liave  done  at  all  the  pre-  , 
vious  shows  they  had  been  at.  I  sent  the  same  pair  of  j 
birds  to  Colcliester,  and  they  were  not  even  commended, 
although  the  pair  tliat  took  the  prize  were  inferior  birds. 

I  next  sent  them  to  Preston,  with  like  result.  Now,  this 
pair  of  I’igeons  are  acknowledged  to  be,  by  all  disinterested 
parties  and  good  judges,  equal  if  not  the  very  best  that 
have  ever  been  exhibited  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Tlie 
only  reason  I  can  give  is,  that  where  they  have  had  the  ' 
prize  an  acknowledged  Pigeon  Judge  has  acted.  On  the 
contrary,  at  Colchester  and  Preston,  the  Pigeon  judging  has 
been  done  by  l*oultry  Judges  ;  and  I  am  sure,  that  ivithout 
tlie  Judges  have  kept  all  varieties,  and  studied  tliem  well,  ' 
for  at  least  twelve  months,  they  cannot  know  any  thing 
about  them.  In  regard  to  the  Judges  at  our  Birmingham 
Shows,  I  consider,  that  if  Mr.  Cottle  had  acted  alone  he 
w'ould  have  given  satisfaction,  although  I  do  not  know  him, 
but  merely  from  his  judging  at  the  Columbrian  Society’s 
Show.  I  could  give  you  many  more  cases,  but  thiidt  the 
above  one  sufficient.  If  I  have  expressed  myself  too  strongly. 


believe  me,  it  is  not  more  than  I  feel,  and  I  hope  that  before 
next  season  you  will  lend  your  columns  to  put  down  any 
such  cases  of  hjnorance  or  Parlialili/.  The  only  Poultry 
Judge  that  knows  any  thing  about  Pigeons,  I  think,  is  Mr. 
Hewitt,  of  Spnrkbrook;  but  I  think,  where  the  funds  will 
permit  it,  a  separate  and  acknowledged  Judge  of  Pigeons 
ought  to  be  engaged.— A  Victim  to  Ignohanoe  on  Pak- 

TIAI.ITY. 


COCK  FOR  CUCKOO  DORKINGS— SINGLE- 
COMBED  SILVER  HAMBURGH  HEN. 

Please  to  tell  me  if  the  Cuckoo,  or  light-grey  Dorking 
hens  are  worth  breeding  from,  and  if  a  Black-breasted 
Silver-hackle  cock  would  be  a  proper  mate  for  them.  Also, 
if  you  should  discard  a  Silver-spangled  Hamburgh  hen,  per¬ 
fect  in  every  respect  but  having  a  single  comb.  Do  you 
think,  with  a  good  cock  her  eggs  would  produce  double- 
combed  and  good  chickens  ? — IVilltam  Joshua. 

[The  Cuckoo  Dorkings  are  good,  and  very  heavy  fowls. 
They  are  also  good  fatters.  The  cock  should  be  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  hens,  and  such  a  bird  as  you  name  is 
not  a  iiroper  mate. 

Discard  your  single-combed  Silver  Hamburgh  hen  by  all 
means.  However  good  the  cock  to  which  she  might  be  put, 
she  would  be  sure  to  throw  some  of  her  chickens  like 
lierself.J 


BLACK-CRESTED  BLACK  POLANDS-GOLDEN- 
PENCILLED  POLANDS  — TAIL  OF  SILVER 
POLAND  COCKEREL. 

Being  an  ardent  admirer  of  tho  Polish  fowl,  I  was  much 
interested  by  Mr.  Tegetmeier’s  communication,  inserted 
some  time  ago  in  the  Poultry  Chronicle,  concerning  the 
long-lost  and  much-coveted  Black-crested  White  Polish 
(which  I  am  not  yet  entirely  without  hope  of  breeding  this 
season  myself).  I,  in  common  with  many  other  Polish 
fanciers,  shall,  indeed,  be  2ileased  if  this  beautiful  variety  be 
ever  recovered.  However,  I  have  another  novelty  to  report. 
A  few  months  ago,  I  obtained  a  iiair  of  Polish  chickens, 
which  1  reckon  very  handsome.  They  exactly  resemble  the 
Gold-pencilled  Hamburghs,  except  tliat  in  the  place  of  the 
comb  they  possess  a  handsome  yellow  top-knot.  The  pair 
of  birds  in  my  possession  are  not  quite  perfect  specimens, 
but  still  they  are  very  handsome  birds,  and  1  hope  to  breed 
some  which  will  be  up  to  the  mark.  They  are  well  bearded. 
I  enclose  you  a  couple  of  feathers  from  the  pullet’s  back, 
and  I  may  just  say,  in  conclusion,  that  1  am  trying  to  pro¬ 
cure  some  Silver-pencilled  ones. 

Being  in  possession  of  two  Silver  Polish  Cockerels,  one 
with  a  white  tail,  in  which  each  feather  is  tipped  with  black, 
and  the  other  with  the  regular  splashed  tail,  I  should  be 
obliged  if  you,  or  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents, 
would  favour  me  by  saying  which  of  these  two  fowls  would  be 
preferable,  all  other  yioints  being  equal. — Geo.  AV.  Bootiiby, 
Louth,  Lincolnshire. 

[The  feather  enclosed  is  that  of  a  Pencilled  Hamhro’,  and 
has  no  affinity  either  to  the  Spangled  Hambro’  or  the  I’olish. 
Judging  from  such  a  feather,  coupled  with  a  top  knot,  it 
lioints  to  a  cross,  and  however  beautiful  the  result  may  be, 
it  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  for  the  future. 

If  all  the  points  are  equal  in  the  biilver  Poland  Coclcerels, 
we  should  prefer  the  white  tail  with  the  black  syiot  at  the 
end ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  state,  such  tails  are  generally 
accompanied  by  yi.ale  and  deficient  markings  on  the  body, 
especially  on  the  wings.] 


COTTAGERS’  PRIZES  AT  THE  BIRAIINGHAM 
POULTRY  snow. 

The  communication  which  appeared  in  No.  380,  headed 
“  Suggestions  to  tho  Committee  of  the  Birmingham  Poultry 
Show,”  contains  certain  hints  which  are  well  worth  the  con- 
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siileration  of  the  committee  to  whom  they  are  addressed ; 
hut  I  must  confess  that  the  remarks  relative  to  cottagers’ 
poulti’.y  were  by  no  means  in  unison  witli  my  knowledge  and 
experience.  Tliat  such  cases  have  occurred,  few  will  be  so 
rasli  as  to  dispute ;  hut  I  am  more  inclined  to  look  upon 
them  as  exceptions  than  as  a  whole.  I  believe,  as  much 
honour  is  found  amongst  this  class  of  exhibitors  as  amongst 
gentlemen  amateurs,  and  that  the  assertion  that  “  most  of 
such  prizes  are  eventually  secured  by  the  fowls  of  well- 
known  exhibitors,  merely  lent  for  tlie  especial  purpose,” 
inflicts  a  wrong  upon  many  an  honest  cottager,  who  lacks 
neither  discernment  in  making  choice  of  his  stock' ;  nor 
ability,  wlicn  made,  to  imjmove  the  chance  he  has  with  it ; 
nor  spirit,  had  he  means,  to  init  many  of  his  more  wealthy 
competitors  into  the  back  ground.  As  these  suggestions 
are  particularly  addressed  to  the  Birmingham  committee, 
most  readers  would  iiarticulaiiy  apply  the  remarks  to  the 
cottagers  taking  prizes  at  that  exhibition;  and  as  1  personally 
know  two  of  the  successful  competitors  at  the  late  Bir- 
juingham  Show,  who  showed  between  them  four  pens  of 
fowls,  bringing  away  the  lirst  prize,  one  third,  and  a  com- 
niendfition,  1  believe  it  but  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  state 
that,  as  a  townsman,  knowing  nearly  all  of  the  fanciers  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  having  a  freriuent  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  stock  owned  by  each  of  the  said  parties,  1  have 
no  doubt  whatever,  in  my  own  mind,  that  the  birds  ex¬ 
hibited  by  them  were  their  hona  Jhle  property,  and  the 
strictest  investigation  would  only  place  such  men  in  liigher 
esteem  as  genuine  lovers  of  the  fancy,  and  who,  with  their 
limited  means,  have  achieved  noble  triumphs,  which  it 
would  be  ignoble  to  endeavour  to  displace. 

And  having  said  thus  much,  I  would  also  add,  by  way  of 
a  set  oil',  that  I  know  parties,  exhibiting  as  gentlemen 
amateurs,  who  have  not  unfreguently  made  apidicadon  to 
these  vei'y  cottagers  for  the  loan  of  birds,  to  exhibit  at  such 
shows  as  those  where  the  high  price  of  entry  precluded  a 
person  with  cottager’s  means  from  contesting. —Ma'J'tiiew 
LIidgway,  Uewshury, 


COPAIBA  AS  A  REMEDY  FOR  ROUP. 

Some  short  time  since,  I  was  conversing  with  one  of  the 
most  successful  hi’eeders  of  Carriers,  respecting  the  diseases 
of  Bigeous,  and  was  informed  by  him  that  he  had  found  a 
few  drops  of  Copaiba  Balsam  more  successful  than  any 
other  remedy  in  removing  the  catarrh,  or  roup,  to  which 
those  birds  are  subject. 

1  at  once  saw  that  in  my  former  experiments  on  this  disease 
in  fowls,  1  had  made  an  important  omission  in  neglecting  to 
try  the  elfects  of  this  remedy.  Copaiba  has  a  peculiar  and 
spccilic  action  upon  the  mucous  membranes,  and  would  be 
much  more  largely  employed  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  if  it 
were  not  for  its  very  disagreeable  llavour  and  odour,  and 
other  associations  connected  with  it.  Un  referring  to  my 
poultry  library,  1  found  that  Dr.  Horner  had  suggested  its 
employment  in  rou]).  1  therefore  wrote  to  him,  ixaiuesting 
him  to  inform  me  if  he  had  had  any  experience  in  its  use, 
when  he  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  particulars: 

“  Dor  the  last  week  I  have  had  two  roupy  Polish  under 
treatment  with  Copaiba.  I  can  only  say  tliat  they  were 
getting  worse  and  worse,  until  I  began  with  Copaiba,  and 
they  are  now  getting  decidedly  better.  I  did  not  remove 
them,  or  change  their  diet,  that  I  might  be  the  better  judge ; 
an  important  thing  to  be  observed,  1  think',  in  experiment¬ 
ing.  1  gave,  by  means  of  a  cut  quill,  little  short  of  a  drachm 
every  night ;  half  the  ipumtily  twice  a-day  might  have  been 
better,  or,  indeed,  the  whole  ijuantily  twice  a  day.  1  used 
the  solution  of  Copaiba  as  got  from  the  chemist.” 

Although  1  have  had  no  experience  in  the  use  of  this 
remedy,  i  am  inclined  to  think  very  highly  of  it  in  this 
disease,  and  not  the  less  so,  1  trust,  because  the  credit  of 
the  prior  suggestion  belongs  entirely  to  Dr.  Horner.  My 
oliject  in  writing  this  article  is  to  bring  it  under  the  notice 
ot  jioultry  fanciers  generally,  and  to  request  them  to  give  it 
a  trial  in  cases  of  roup  they  may  have  ;  and  1  w'ould  suggest, 
as  the  most  convenient  mode  of  administering  it,  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  those  capsules  in  which  it  is  sold  by  druggists, 
one  ot  which  might  be  put  down  the  fowl’s  throat  night  and 
morning.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  results  of  any  e.xperi- 
nienis.-— W.  B.  Tegetmeiek,  Wood  Green,  Tullciihnm. 


PRESTON  AND  NORTH-EAST  LANCASHIRE 
POULTRY  SHOW. 

Although  the  county  palatine  had  numerous  smalt  show's, 
where  the  local  stars  shone  in  undisputed  splendour,  it  was 
felt  that  an  undertaking  on  a  larger  scale  was  necessary,  in 
order  that  all  might  meet  on  a  common  field,  and  try  the 
merits  of  the  birds.  A  few  inlluential  inhabitants  of  Preston 
have  .alforded  them  the  opportunity,  by  offering  a  liberal 
prize-list,  and  the  result  has  been  an  unusually  good  show 
of  nearly  nine  hundred  entries. 

It  will,  perhaps,  afford  amusement  to  those  who  have 
leisure  to  solve  the  problem,  wdiy  classes  that  were  weak  at 
I  Birmingham  should  be  strong  here,  with  nothing  to  favour 
j  them ;  while  others,  supposed  to  be  particularly  the  birds  of 
I  the  county,  should  be  badly  represented.  ^Vas  it  a  mis- 

-  placed  feeling  of  security?  or  did  the  champions  think  of 
the  approaching  lists  at  Liverpool  ? 

The  show  was  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  a  building  well 
i  adapted  for  the  purpose  in  every  respect ;  it  is  sjiacious  and 
I  lofty,  and,  in  accordance  with  modern  notions  and  liber.ality, 
i  entirely  covered  with  glass.  A  man  “in  his  time  jdays 
I  many  parts,”  and  so  does  a  ball  room  ;  for,  on  this  occasion, 
one  of  no  ordinary  dimensions  served  as  lirst  and  second- 
;  class  refreshment  rooms,  as  committee  room  and  sale  ofiice, 
j  and  as  show  room  for  an  ingenious  contrivance,  alFording  a 
:  very  small  run,  a  good  roosting-house,  and  laying  or  sitting 
'  boxes  enclosed  with  wire.  Whatever  effect  the  war  may 
j  have  in  other  respects,  it  has  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
!  those  who  have  taste  in  drapery  and  heraldic  ornaments  to 
'  display  it.  'J'hus  the  extremity  of  the  show  yard  was 
entirely  marked  with  pink  festoons,  relieved  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales’  plumes  in  the  centre,  supported  by  shields  and 
military  trophies,  and  the  building  around  was  decorated 
with  the  banners  of  Pluglaml,  P’rance,  Turkey',  and  Sar¬ 
dinia.  The  refreshment  rooms  were  liberally  adorned  with 
flags  of  all  nations.  'The  popping  of  corks  and  the  distant 
crowing  of  cocks  served  for  tlie  music. 

The  committee  were  careful  that  the  judges  should  not  be 
interfered  with,  and  that  no  one  should  know' the  “secrets 
of  the  prison  house”  till  the  appointed  time,  for  they  were 
literally  locked  into  the  building  by  themselves.  'I’o  name 
every  prize-taker  becomes  so  tedious  to  the  readei’,  that  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  a  notice  of  the  classe.s  and  the 
winners  of  the  cups.  Here  let  us  mention,  there  were 
twenty-three  of  them;  and  we  must  express  our  regret  that 
one  was  not  given  to  Bantams.  IMany  of  the  varieties  of 
these  beautiful  birds  are  as  valuable  as  any  other  breeds. 

Duilinys  began  and  ended  the  list,  and  in  both,  the 
newly-discovered  planet  in  this  pmdlry  hemisphere,  IMr. 
'Wright,  of  'Warrington,  was  successful.  He  took  both  the 
!  cups.  'Those  cl.asses  were  unsur]iassablc.  Mr.  Clifl’e,  of 
Dorking,  had  the  cup  for  the  trhilc  birds.  A  new'  competitor, 
Mr.  Howard,  of  'i’arleton,  in  the  adults,  and  an  old  one, 
Captain  Hornby,  in  the  chickens,  carried  off  the  coveted 
Spanish  iilate.*  It  would  be  unfair  not  to  mention  that  pen 
()!),  in  the  adult  class,  w'ould  have  been  successful  but  for 
the  presence  of  white  spangles  on  the  plumage  of  one  of 
'  the  hens. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  best  class,  according  to  the 
■  judges’  report,  that  has  been  seen  for  two  years.  We  allude 
to  the  Cochin-Chinas.  'Ihey  describe  it  as  “being  worthy 
of  the  old  days  of  Cochins.”  Of  late,  the  diflicuity  lias 
!  been  to  find  birds  w'orthy  of  the  prizes ;  here,  the  difficulty 
!  was  to  distinguish  among  the  excellent.  Mr.  Dawson,  of 
'  Yorkshire,  took  the  cup  with  a  pen  of  beautiful  Silver 
I  Cinnamons,  closely  run  by  the  llev.  S.  Donne;  and  IMr. 

[  Adkins,  of  Birmingham,  vyas  cipially  successful  with  an 
unusually  good  jieu  of  Grouse  birds.  'I’here  was  i.ii  extra 
j  and  more  valuable  cup  otl'ered  for  the  best  iien  of  Cochins 
!  in  the  show',  and  it  was  aw'ardcd  to  Mr..  Adkins.  'Phis 
gentlemen,  then,  won  two  cups  with  the  same  birds ; — no 
mean  exploit.  'The  Cochin  cups  had  a  penchant  for  Birming¬ 
ham,  that  mother  of  poultry  shows,  as  that  for  white  birds 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Chase.  Messrs.  Bush  ami  Catterall  took 

-  the  glittering  honours  for  the  two  class  of  Brahma  I’ootras. 

I  'The  Golden  JIambnnjhs,  Spangled  and  Pencilled,  were 

I  *  The  gallant  captain,  after  two  years  repose,  sent  a  noble  pen  of 
j  chickens,  anil  inaugurated  his  reappearance  by  taking  two  silver  cups. 

I  He  may  be  proud  of  them. 
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worthy  of  Lancasliire ;  the  first  added  to  the  sideboards  of 
IMessrs.  Henderson  and  Turner,  the  second  to  JMessrs. 
Chune  and  IMcCann. 

And  now  conies  tlie  opprobiuni  of  the  show.  Tell  it  not 
in  Lancashire.  The  Silver-spangled  and  Pencilled  were 
declared  “not”  to  be  good  classes ;  yet  the  names  of  the 
successful  were  Cliune,  Dixon,  and  ttreenall.  The  fourth 
cup  went  to  a  lady,  Mrs.  Sliarp. 

It  was  a  pity  the  prizes  were  not  more  numerous  for  the 
Pnltnid  class,  'rite  class,  only  one  for  all  varieties,  and  lots 
of  good  birds,  Mr.  Conyers  earned  another  cup  with  a  pen 
of  the  best  White-crested  Polands  we,  ever  saw. 

The  Gr/me  fowls  alforded  numerous  perfect  specimens. 
Messrs.  Dawson  and  Atkinson  took  what  a  man  described 
as  the  “  Silver  drinking  horns." 

A  pen  of  unusually  good  Black  Hamhtiriihs  gave  the  same 
reward  to  Mr.  Town.  The  Bantams  were  hardly  so  good  as 
we  have  seen  of  late.  | 

Neither  'J'mkcys  nor  Geese  were  good  enough  to  call  for  j 
especial  notice  in  the.s*i  days.  IMr.  Kershaw  took  the  pi’ize  ; 
in  each  class.  The  pen  of.  Geese  w'eighed  ot)  lbs.  i 

And  now  a  word  of  Ayleshurn  Bucks,  I’liey  were  a  i 
numerous  class  of  large-framed  birds,  but  their  weights 
were  very  bad ;  and  after  the  records  of  late  shows,  where 
Tibs,  each  was  an  average,  it  seemed  odd  that  a  pen  of 
three  weighing  only  17  lbs.  should  win  easily;  yet  such  was  \ 
the  case.  Neither  soil  nor  climate  can  have  anything  to  do 
with  it,  as  it  was  only  a  question  of  feeding,  seeing  they 
had  the  t/roirlh. 

The  Rouen  Ducks  were  so  good  it  was  difficult  to  fix  on 
the  best. 

Then  came  the  class  of  classes  among  the  aquatics,  “the 
other  varieties.”  Here  were  White  and  Brown  Ctdl  Ducks, 
Buenos  Ayrcau,  and  Jarui  Ducks,  all  perfect.  Speaking  from 
authority,  we  say  that  the  distinction  between  the  prize  and 
commendation  was  only  a  shade.  This  remark  will  apply 
to  the  whole  of  this  show.  If  comparison  is  made  of  the 
number  of  piizes,  compared  with  the  number  of  pens,  and 
if  account  be  taken  of  the  constant  commendations  of  the  ! 
judges,  it  will  be  seen  that  those  especially  noticed  have  i 
achieved  no  mean  exploit ;  and  till  the  finances  of  the  j 
committees  will  enable  them  to  allow  prizes  to  all  who  | 
deserve  them,  exhibitors  must  be  content  with  the  distinction,  j 
and  recollect,  that  if  they  persevere  and  improve  a  little 
more,  they  w  ill,  at  some  future  time,  occupy  the  position 
they  envy  (without  ill-feeling)  now'. 

The  show  must  have  been  successful.  It  possessed  all  | 
the  attriluites — good  subscription  list,  and  efficient  and  i 
w'orking  committee  and  chairman.  j 

W’o  are  bound  to  pay  them  this  public  tiibute  of  our 
thanks;  and  it  is  our  belief,  that  the  spirited  originators  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  founding  a  lasting  and  great  exhi- 
bitimi,  w'hich,  in  common  with  others  of  the  same  nature,  is 
calculated  to  benefit  the  town  and  its  inhabitants  in  every 
respect. 


FAREHA^il  POULTRY  SHOW, 

It  is  refreshing,  in  our  peregrinations,  to  leave  the  crow'ded 
and  busy  mannfactuiing  town,  with  its  tall  cliimnies,  its 
mills,  its  busy  population  and  crowded  streets,  and  to  be 
transported  into  a  quiet,  rural  district,  where  everything 
breathes  of  trampiillity  and  cleanliness. 

These  thoughts  struck  us  when,  following  our  avocation,  | 
we  loft  Preston  and  went  to  Fareham,  where  a  show  was  | 
held  on  the  11th  and  15th.  Viewing  the  increase  of  the  j 
love  for  poultiy,  we  feel  confident  no  place  will  be  without  j 
a  Show  where  a  proper  building  exists  for  it ;  and  many  a  I 
lecture  room  will,  for  a  time,  cease  its  scientific  vocation,  to 
convey  a  lesson  on  Natural  History,  or  to  show  to  those 
whom  it  may  concern,  the  breeds  best  fitted  to  fill  the  pocket 
by  providing  food  for  our  growing  populalion.  In  a  re¬ 
markably  pretty,  w'ide,  and  clean  street  of  Fareham,  stands 
the  Lec.ture  Room,  and  this  was  devoted  to  the  exhibition. 
It  had  the  advantage  of  being  light  and  airy,  and  of  having 
gas  already  laid  on. 

At  every  succeeding  show  w'e  have  to  notice  good  birds  ; 
and  even  the  most  important,  a  few  yeai’s  since  would  have 


failed  to  produce  as  many  capital  specimens  as  w'ere  seen 
here. 

The  number  of  these  meetings  w'C  have  to  report  compel 
us  to  limit  our  remarks,  and  to  confine  them  to  those  pens 
and  classes  whose  merits  imperatively  demand  separate 
notice.  We  must,  then,  speak  liighly  of  the  ailult  Rpauish. 
jtrize  birds,  and  of  the  Dorkiuys  generally.  Messrs.  Cot  her 
and  Yaux  in  the  first,  and  IMr.  .lames  in  the  second.  The 
latter  gentleman’s  pen  has  nothing  to  fear  from  any  com¬ 
petition. 

The  iriiitc  Dorkiuys  were  the  best  we  have  seen  this 
season. 

Lord  de  Blaquiere’s  Sihwr  Cinnamon  (700/050!  were  perfect. 

Here  we  must  warn  many,  that  their  non-appearance  in 
tlie  list  of  the  distinguished  is  entirely  owing  to  improper 
matching.  Cinnamon  cocks  cannot  show  with  Butt' hens. 

The  Game  fowls  w'ere,  many  of  them,  perfect,  esj)ecially 
a  pen  of  duck-wings,  belonging  to  Sirs.  .Tames. 

Mrs.  Coleridge,  of  Eton,  show'ed  excellent  Gold-spanyled 
Ilamhuryhs,  and  deservedly  took  the  first  prize.  Tbe  same 
lady  was  successfid  in  the  Chicken  classes.  The  Show'  was 
favourable  for  the  ladies,  for  Mrs.  Pettat  took  both  prizes 
for  Bilver  chickens. 

While  we  pronounce  the  Gohhm-pencilled  an  excellent 
class,  W'e  must  warir  exhibitors  that  faulty  combs,  especially 
if  they  droop  on  one  side,  are  fatal  to  success. 

Mr.  IMow'  show'ed  excellent  Silver  pencilled,  and  was  de¬ 
servedly  successful.  The  Silver  were  the  gems  of  the 
Poland  classes,  and  their  winners  may  boast  of  their  victory. 
We  W'ere  glad  to  see  Mr.  P.  .Tones  successful. 

The  Bantams  produced  a  pen  of  Golden,  belonging  to  IMr. 
Antill;  certaiidy,  fine  of  the  best  we  have  seen  this  season. 
All  Mr.  IMew’s  were  good;  and  IMrs.  Pettat  showed  good 
Silvers. 

IMcs.srs.  Edwards  and  Ilodbard  took  deserved  prizes  for 
Ducks.  Tw'o  pieces  of  plate  were  aw'arded — first  to  Mr. 
Rodbard ;  second  to  IMrs.  Coleridge. 

We  have  never,  in  our  experience,  seen  a  more  laborious 
Committee,  or  any  more  anxious  to  deseiwe  the  support  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  2>oullry  pursuit.  It  is  saying 
much,  w’hen  we  wish  men  tlieir  deserts  ;  hut  we  do  so, 
honestly,  to  our  friends  of  the  Fareham  Committee. 

The  Judge  w'as  Mr.  Baily,  London. 

Sp.VNisii. — 7.  First,  Mr  Philip  P.  Cother,  Salisbury.  2.  Second,  Mr 
John  Vans,  RyJe.  Highly  Coimnendeil. — 3.  Mr  W.  Saunders,  Cowes. 
8.  Mrs  Foster,  Stubington  House.  (A  good  class.)  Birds  of  IS55, — 15. 
First,  Mr  G.  \V.  Locke,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.  19.  Second,  Mr 
Parkins  Jones,  Fulham. 

Dork  INC.  (Coloured).  —  29.  First,  Mr  W.  Saunders,  Cowes,  26. 
Second,  Mrs  H.Fookes,  Whitechurch,  Blandford.  Highly  Commended. 
— 25.  Mrs  H.  Fookes,  Blandford.  27-  Mr  John  Vaux,  Uyde.  30.  Mr 
W.  Saunders,  Cowes.  32.  Mr  C.  Dorien,  Funtington,  Chichester. 
Birds  of  ISsa.— 55,  First,  hlr  K.  James,  Fareham.  39.  Second,  Mr  J. 
R.  Rodhard,  Langford,  Bristol.  Highly  Commended.  —  36.  Mr  C. 
Fielder,  Sparsholt,  Winchester.  41 .  Mr  W.  Saunders,  Cowes.  40.  Mr 
W.  Cave,  Winchfield.  54.  Mr  0.  Oliver,  Southampton.  Commended. 
—50.  Mr  W.  Cave,  WinchOeld.  51.  Mr  W.  Cave,  WinchOeld.  (These 
two  classes  e.xcellent.) 

Dorking  (White).— 60.  First,  Capt.  Harris,  tVinchestcr.  62.  Second, 
Mr  N.  Antill,  Portsea.  Birds  of  i855. — 67.  First,  Capt.  Harris,  Win¬ 
chester.  68.  Second,  Mr  N.  Antill,  Portsea.  Highly  IJommendcd. — 66. 
Mrs  H.  Fookes,  Whitechurch,  Blandford.  (A  good  class.) 

CociiiN-Ciii.NA  (Coloured). — 7.'>'  First,  Lord  De  Blaquicre,  Wood¬ 
lands,  Havant.  (Silver  Cinnamon.)  7L  Second,  Mrs  H.  Fookes, 
Blandford.  Highly  Commended.— 76.  Lord  de  Blaquiere.  (A  good 
class.)  Birds  of  1855. — 84.  First,  Mr  R.  Griggs,  Dibdcn,  Sonthami>ton. 
83.  Second,  Mrs  H.  Fookes,  Whitechurch,  Blandford.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended. — 86.  Lord  De  Blaquiere,  Woodlands,  Havant.  89.  Mr  J.  W. 
Kellaway,  Rydc. 

Cociiin-Chin.v  (White  and  Black). — 93.  Second,  Mr  C.  Coles,  Fare- 
ham.  (First  prize  withheld.)  Birds  of  1855. — P't-  First,  Mr  J.  R. 
Rodbard,  Langford,  Bristol,  97-  Second,  Mr  West,  East  Corsham 
Lodge. 

Brahma  Pootra. — 98.  First,  Mr  R.  H.  Mullens,  Favlington  House. 
Birds  0/  1855. —  103  and  102.  First  and  Second,  Mr  W.  Saunders, 
Cowes. 

Game  Fowl  (Black,  Black  -  breasted  Red  and  other  Reds). — 110. 
First,  Air  T.  'Pwose,  Bridgewater.  108.  Second,  Mr  R.  Rodbard,  Lang¬ 
ford,  Bristol.  Birds  of  1855. — 117.  First,  Air  F.  A.  Lavender,  Bid- 
denham,  Bedford.  120.  Second,  Mr  C.  James,  Fareham. 

Game  Fowl  (Any  other  colour). — 124.  First,  Air  C.  James,  Fare¬ 
ham.  121.  Second,  Air  J.  R.  Rodhard,  I.angford,  Bristol.  Birds  of 
1855. — 129.  First,  Air  C.  James,  Fareham.  125.  Second,  Air  J.  R. 
Rodbard,  Langford,  Bristol. 

Golden-spangled  Hamburgh. — 130.  First,  Airs  C.  E.  Coleridge, 
Eton  College,  Windsor.  133.  Second,  Air  R.  James,  Fareham.  Birds 
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of  1855.— 135.  First,  Mrs  C.  E.  Coleridge,  Eton  College.  136.  Second, 
Mr  J.  Crompton,  Forchester. 

SiLVEK-SPANGLED  H A MBDEGii 1 43.  First,  Mr  P.  P.  Cotlicr,  Salis- 
bury.  141.  Second,  Mrs  C.  E.  Coleridge,  Eton  College,  Uirds  of  . 
—  147  and  148.  First  and  Second,  Mrs  A.  C.  Pettnt,  Ashe  Rectory, 
Andover  Road. 

Gold-pencit.led  IIamuchgii. — 158.  First,  Mr  J.  J.  Fox,  Devizes. 
156.  Second,  Mr  J.  Hi.  Sutton,  Swathling  Grange,  Southampton. 
Ili-'hly  Commended.— 157.  Mr  T.  P.  Mew,  Cowes.  Birds  of  1855.— 
l62.  First,  Mr  T.  P.  Mew,  Cowes.  lOl.  Second,  Mr  15.  James,  Fare- 
ham.  Highly  Commended. — 163.  Mr  W.  Locke,  Ryde. 

SiLVEK-PENCiLLKD  HAMBURGH. — 165.  First,  Mr  T.  P.  Mew,  Cowes. 
167.  Second,  Mr  R.  James  Fareham.  Ripds  0/  1855.— 169.  First,  Mr 
T.  .\lew,  Cowes.  171.  Second,  Mr  R.  James,  Fareham. 

Polish  Fowl  (Black,  with  White  Crests). — 174  and  175.  First  and 
Second,  Mr  T.  P.  Edwards,  Lyndhurst. 

Polish  Fowl  (Of  any  other  variety). — 183.  First,  Mr  P.  Jones, 
Fulham.  (Silver.)  178.  Second,  Mrs  C.  E.  Coleridae,  Eton  College. 
(White.)  Highly  Commended.  — 177.  Mrs  C.  E.  Coleridge.  (Silver.) 
179.  Mr  J.  J.  Fox,  Devizes.  (Gold-spangled.)  (.A  good  class.) 

Bantams  (Gold-laced).— 187-  First,  Blr  N.  Antill,  Portsea.  186. 
Second,  Mr  T.  P.  Mew,  Cowes.  Commended.  — 189-  IMr  J.  J.  Fox, 
Devizes. 

Bantams  (Silver  laced).  —  193.  First,  Miss  A.  C.  Pettat,  Ashe 
Rectory,  Andover  Road.  195.  Second,  Mr  N.  Antill,  Portsea. 

Bantams  (Any  other  variety). — 200.  First,  Mr  W.  Saunders,  Cowes. 
(Game.)  201.  Second,  Mr  T.  P.  Mew,  Cowes.  (Black.)  Highly  Com¬ 
mended. — 199.  Mr  W.  Saunders,  Cowes.  (Game.)  202.  Mr  T.  P. 
Mew,  Cowes.  (White.)  203.  Mr  G.  W.  Locke,  Newport.  (Black.) 
207.  Mr  F.  A.  Lavender,  Biddenham,  Bedford.  (Game.) 

Fowls  (Of  any  other  distinct  breed). — 213.  Prize,  Mr  G.  Grapes, 
Newport.  (Malay.)  217.  Prize,  Mr  W.  Cave,  Winchdeld.  (Ptar¬ 
migan.)  223.  Prize,  Mr  C.  Coles,  Fareham.  (Andalusian.) 

Gekse  (Of  any  breed).- 227.  First,  Mr  T.  P.  Edwards,  Lyndhurst. 
(White.)  228.  Second,  Mr  R.  Binsted,  Peel  Farm,  Stubington. 
(Grey.) 

Ducks  (Aylesbury), — 236.  First,  Mr  T.  P.  Edwards,  Lyndhurst. 
238.  Second,  Mr  J.  James,  Fareham.  Highly  Commended.— 232.  Mr 
J.  W.  Kcllaway,  Ryde.  233.  Mr  N.  Antill.  PorUea.  235.  Mr  T.  P. 
Edward,  Lyndhurst.  Commended. — 229.  Mr  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Lang¬ 
ford,  Bristol. 

Docks  (Rouen).— 2(1.  First,  Mr  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Langford,  Bristol, 
242.  Second,  Mrs  H.  Fookes,  Whitechurch,  Blandford. 

Turkeys. — 248.  First,  Mr  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Langford,  Bristol.  (Cam¬ 
bridge.)  2(9.  Second,  Mr  W.  Saunders,  Cowes.  (Grey,)  Commended. 
—252,  Mr  J,  James.  (Improved  Cambridge.) 


LIVERPOOL  POULTRY  SHOW. 

On  the  IGth,  ITLli,  and  18tli  of  January. 

We  must  reserve  our  notes  on  this  Show  until  next  week. 
The  .Judges  were  hi.  Hewitt,  Esi^.,  of  Ijinninghani,  and  Mr. 
J.  Rail}',  of  London. 

Sp.anish.— 4  and  3.  Cup  and  First  and  Second  Prizes,  Mr  H.  D. 
Davies,  Spring  Grove  House,  Hounslow.  Highly  Commended. — 11. 
Mr  William  Plummer,  Brislington,  near  Bristol.  Commended. — 7.  Mr 
Joseph  Hindson,  Barton  House,  Everton.  Liverpool.  9.  Mr  Joseph 
Tate,  Syke  Hill,  Preston.  (A  good  class.)  Chickens  of  1855. — 23.  First, 
Mr  W.  W.  Brundrit,  Runcorn.  19.  Second,  Mr  H.  D.  Davies,  Spring 
Grove  House,  Hounslow.  Highly  Commended. — 16.  Captain  W.  W. 
Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage,  near  Prescot.  Commended. — 20.  Mr 
H.  D.  Davies,  Spring  Grove  House,  Hounslow.  24,  Mr  William  Plum¬ 
mer,  Brislington,  near  Bristol.  (An  excellent  class.) 

Dorking  (Coloured).— 39.  Cup  and  First,  Rev.  Stephen  Donne, 
Oswestry.  44.  Second,  Mr  William  Wright,  Westbank,  near  Warring¬ 
ton.  Highly  Commended. — 33.  Mr  J.  Dale  Hewson,  Coton  Hill,  Staf¬ 
ford.  40.  liev.  Stephen  Donne,  Oswestry.  45.  Mr  Thomas  Ullock, 
Windermere.  47.  Earl  of  Sefton,  Croxteth  Hall,  near  Liverpool.  Com¬ 
mended. — 54.  Mr  Joseph  Mindson,  Barton  House,  Breck  Road,  Everton. 
(A  very  good  class.)  Chickens  of  1855.— 55.  First  and  Second,  Mr 
William  Wright,  West  Rank,  near  Warrington.  Highly  Commended. 
— 58.  Mr  Henry  Smith,  Cropwell  Butler,  Bingham,  Notts.  68.  Capt. 
W.  W.  Hornby,  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescott.  Commended. — 73-  Mr 
John  Copple,  Eccleston,  near  Prescot. 

Dorking  (White). — 79'  First,  Mr  John  Robinson,  Vale  House,  Gar- 
stang. 

Cochin-China  (Cinnamon  and  Buff). — 83.  Cup  and  First.  Rev. 
Stephen  Donne,  Oswestry.  9L  Second,  Mr  H.  McNicol,  Cathcart 
Street,  Birkenhead.  Highly  Commended.— 92.  IMr  John  Henderson, 
Feathers  Hotel,  I.iverpool.  Commended. — 87.  Mr  F.  B.  Walker, 
Douglas,  Isle  of  Man.  Chickens  of  1835. — 102.  First,  Mr  Thomas 
Stretch,  Marsh  Lane,  Bootle.  94.  Second,  Mrs  Herbert,  Powick,  near 
Worcester. 

Cochin-China  (Brown  and  Partridge  Feathered). — 109.  First,  Miss 
Viola  W.  Musgrovc,  Seaforih,  Liverpool.  (Second  Prize  withheld.) 
Chickens  0/  1855.  — 1  15  and  114.  First  and  Second,  Mr  P.  Cartwright, 
Owestry. 

Cochin-China  (Of  any  other  colours).— 121.  First,  Mr  Robert  Chase, 
Moseley  Road,  Birmingham.  (White.)  124.  Second,  Mr  Richard  Tee- 
bay,  82,  Church-street,  Preston.  (Black.)  Chickens  0/1855.— 129.  First, 


BIr  Robert  Chase,  Moseley  Road,  Birmingham.  (White.)  126.  Second, 
Mrs  Herbert,  Powick,  near  Worcester.  (White.)  Highly  Commended. — 
27.  Mrs  Robert  Horsfall,  Mere  Bank,  Everton.  (White.) 

Brahma  Pootr.ys. — 133.  First,  Mr  H.  D.  Davies,  Spring  Grove 
House,  Hounslow.  136.  Second,  Mr  John  S.  Macmichael,  Warrington. 
Chickens  of  1855. — 139.  First,  Mr  H.  1).  Davies,  Spring  Grove  House, 
Hounslow'.  143.  Second,  Mr  Richard  Teehay,  82,  Church-street,  Preston. 

Game  (White  and  Piles). — 149-  First,  Mr  James  Blonscy,  Thorn 
Lane,  Norwich.  146.  Second,  Mr  Joseph  Tate,  Syke  Hill,  Preston. 
Chickens  of  1855. — 151.  First,  Mr  John  Mallabey  Baker.  Atherstone. 
153.  Second,  Blr  Joseph  S.  Stock,  Bourne  Brook  Hall,  near  Birmingham. 

Game  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds). — 169.  Cup  and  First, 
Jlr  Joseph  Hindson.  Barton  House,  Breck  Road,  Everton.  I61. 
Second,  BXr  George  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended. — 157.  BIr  William  Dawson,  Selly  Oak,  near  Birmingham. 
159.  BIr  Joseph  Cox.  Renshaw-street,  Liverpool.  171.  Mr  Theed 
William  Pearse,  Bromham  Road,  Bedford.  (An  excellent  class). 
Chickens  of  1855.— 185.  First,  the  Earl  of  Sefton,  Croxteth  Hall,  near 
Liverpool.  177.  Second,  BIr  William  Cox,  Brailsford  Hall,  Derby.  Highly 
Commended. — 174.  BIr  Nathan  N.  Dyer,  Bredon,  near  Tewkesbury.  178. 
BIr  Joseph  Cox,  Renshaw-street,  Liverpool.  191.  BIr  Thomas  Wm. 
Jones,  Wellington,  Salop.  Commended. — 181.  The  Earl  of  Sefton, 
Croxteth  Hall,  near  Liverpool. 

Game  (Blacks,  and  Brassy-winged,  Greys  and  Blues). —  19C.  First, 
BIr  Henry  Worrall,  Knotty-Ash  House,  Liverpool.  194.  Second.  BIr 
William  W.  Brundrit,  Runcorn.  Chickens  of  1855. — 204.  First,  Mr 
William  Lomax,  Stoneclough,  Blanchester.  202.  Second,  Theed  W. 
Pearce,  Bromham  Road,  Bedford. 

Golden-pencilled  Hamburgh.  —  209.  First,  BIr  James  Dixon, 
Bradford.  207.  Second,  BIr  Josiah  B.  Chune,  Coalbrookdale.  Highly 
Commended. — 213.  Rev.T.  G.  BI.  Luckcock,  Upper  Berwick.  Chickens 
of  1855. — 218.  First,  BIr  William  C.  W’orrall,  Rice  House,  Knotty-Ash, 
near  Liverpool.  224.  Second,  BIr.  James  F.  Greenall,  Grajipenhall, 
Warrington.  Highly  Commended. — 219.  BIr  F.  B.  Walker,  Douglas, 
Isle  of  Blau.  223.  BIr  James  Dixon,  Bradford. 

Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh. — 229.  First,  BIr  Edward  Archer, 
Blalvcrn.  226.  Second,  BIr  Jas.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Chickens  of  — 
243.  Cup  and  First,  BIr  Edward  Archer,  Blalvcrn.  238.  Second,  BIr  William 
Cox,  Brailsford  Hall,  Derby.  Highly  Commended. — 240.  BIr  James 
Dixon,  Bradford.  (An  unusually  good  class  ) 

Golden  -  spangled  Hamburgh. — 253.  Cup  and  First,  BIr  W.  C. 
Worrall,  Rice  House,  Knotty  Asli,  Liverpool.  247.  Second,  Mr  Joseph 
Conyers,  jun.,  Boar  Lane,  Leeds.  Chickens  of  1855. — 259.  First,  Mr 
AViliiam  C.  Worrall,  Rice  House,  Knotty  Ash,  near  Liverpool.  25/. 
Second,  BIr  James  Dixon,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended. — 262.  BIr 
William  W.  Ruttlidge,  Storth  End,  Kendal.  (A  very  good  class.) 

Si LVEU-SPANGLEI)  HAMBURGH. — 271.  First,  BIr  James  Dixon,  Brad¬ 
ford.  268.  Second,  BIr  Thomas  Burnett,  Hutton,  near  Preston.  (Very 
good  birds.)  Chicken  of  1855. — 276.  First,  BIr  James  Dixon,  Bradford. 
277.  Second,  BIr  James  F.  Greenall,  Grappenhall,  Warrington. 
Highly  Commended. — 278.  Charles  Adams,  6,  High-street,  Windsor, 
Berks.  Commended. — 273.  BIr  George  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston,  Bir- 
mingliam.  279.  BIr  William  Wright,  West  Bank,  Widnes,  near  War¬ 
rington. 

Poland  (Black,  wi(h  White  Crests). —  284.  First,  BIr  Thomas  Battye> 
Brownhill,  Ujiper  Blill,  Holinhridge,  near  Huddersfield.  291.  Second, 
BIr  'I'liomas  Panton  Edwards,  Lyndhurst,  Hants.  Highly  Commended. — 
286.  Mr  George  C.  Adkins,  Birmingham.  Commended. — 292.  BIr 
Thomas  Pautou  Edwards,  Lyndhurst,  Hants. 

Poland  (Golden). — 296.  First,  BIr  R.  H.  Bush,  Litficld  House, 
Clifton.  30n.  Second,  Mr  James  Dixon,  Bradford.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended— 299.  BIr  Joseph  Conyers,  jun..  Boar  Lane  Leeds.  (A  good 
class.) 

Poland  (Silver). — 308.  Cup  and  First,  BIr  S.  T.  Baker,  Blanor 
House,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea.  310.  Second,  BIr.  James  Dixon,  Brad¬ 
ford.  Highly  Commended. — 311. — Mr  William  Dawson,  Selly  Oak, 
near  Birmingham.  Commended. — 313.  BIr  James  F.  Greenall,  Grappen- 
hall,  Warrington.  (A  very  good  class.) 

Any  other  distinct  breed. --320.  First,  BIr  Joseph  Conyers,  jun.. 
Boar  Lane,  Leeds.  ( White  Poland.)  322.  Second,  Mr  H.  D.  Davies, 
Spring  Grove  House,  Hounslow.  (Rangoon.)  Highly  Commended. — 
321.  BIr  William  Dawson,  Hopton,  Blirfield,  Y'orkshire.  (Sicra  Ta-ook, 
or  Sultan’s  Fowl.)  324.  BIr  J.  Thurston,  Hope  Cottage,  Rainhill. 
(White  Silk.) 

Bantams  (Gold-Iaced). — 331.  First,  BIr  Gilbert  W.  BIoss,  Liverpool. 
330.  Second,  BIr  Thomas  Hincks,  Penn  Fields,  Wolverhampton. 

Bantams  (Silver-laced).— 336.  Cup  and  First,  BIr  James  Dixon, 
Bradford.  338.  Second,  Blaster  William  Hurst  Wright,  West  Bank, 
Widnes,  near  Warrington. 

Bant.ams  (White). — 340.  First,  BIr  Geo.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston,  Bir¬ 
mingham.  342.  Second,  BIr  Gilbert  W.  Moss,  Liverpool. 

B.yntams  (Black).— 316  and  344.  First  and  .Second,  Mr  Gilbert  W.  I 
BIoss,  Liverpool. 

Geese. — 348.  First,  BIr  H.  D.  Davies,  Spring  Grove  House,  Houns¬ 
low.  350.  Second,  BIr  Henry  Worrall,  Knotty  Ash  House,  Liverpool. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury). — 352.  First,  Mr  H.  D.  Davies,  Spring  Grove 
House,  Hounslow.  355.  Second,  Mr  Edward  Lister,  Cassia  Lodge,  near 
North  wich. 

Ducks  (Rouen). — 369  Rnd  37I.  First  and  Second,  BIr  Henry  Worrall, 
Knotty  Ash  House,  Liverpool.  Highly  Commended.— 360.  Bliss  Bell, 
Woodhouselecs,  Canonbie,  Carlisle.  36l.  BIr  John  Harrison,  junr., 
Snelston  Hall,  near  Ashbourne.  Coiunicnded. — 363.  BIr  Henry  Lafonc, 
Liverpool.  (A  capital  class.) 
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Ducks  (Any  other  variety). — 3/4.  First,  Mr  .loseph  Conyers,  jun.,  ' 
Roar-lane,  Deeds.  (Call.)  3/"7.  Second,  Mr  Henry  Worrail,  Knotty  I 
Ash  House,  Liverpool.  (Labrador.)  ; 

i  Turkeys. — 379.  First,  Captain  W.  W.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cot- 
I  tage.  Prescot.  378.  Second,  The  Earl  of  Sefton,  Croxteth  Hall,  Liver- 
!  pool. 

I  BEST  COCK  OF  ANY  AGE. 

I  Spanish.— 381.  Prize,  Mr.  Gilbert  W.  Moss,  Liverpool. 

Dorking. — 383.  Prize,  Mr  Thomas  Ullock,  Windermere.  Highly  | 
Commended. — 389.  Mr  Daniel  Harrison,  Singleton  Park,  near  Kendal.  ; 
396.  Mr  William  Wright,  West  Bank,  Widnes,  Warrington.  Com-  j 
mended. — 392.  Mrs.  T.  Townlcy  Parker,  Astley  Hall,  Chorley. 

Cocuin-China. — 399.  Prize,  Mr  William  Copple,  Eccleston,  near 
I  Prescot. 

I  Game.— 409.  Prize,  The  Earl  of  Sefton,  Croxteth  Hall,  near  Liverpool.  | 

i  Highly  Commended. — 404.  Mr  Nathan  N.  Dyer,  Bredon,  near  Tewkes- 
j  bury.  407.  Mr  Lafone,  Liverpool.  I 

Pencilled  Hamuuegii. — 415.  Prize,  Uev.  Thomas  Lyon  Fellowes,  | 
!  Beighton  Rectory,  Acle,  Norwich.  ; 

Spangled  Hamburgh. — 417.  Prize,  Mr  William  C.  Worrall,  Rice  ' 
House,  Knotty  Ash,  near  Liverpool.  . 


THE  HOUSEHOLD.  I 

(We  shall  bo  iiuich  obliged  by  any  of  our  readers 
seudtug  us  approved  receipts  in  cookery,  bints  for  bouse 
bold  management,  or  any  other  domestic  utilities,  for 
insertion  in  this  department  of  our  columns.) 

Chapped  Hands. — It  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your 
readers  to  know  that  the  vinegar  from  the  Vinegar  Plant  is 
a  most  effectual  cure  for  chapped  bands.  It  is  momentarily 
painful,  but  that  is  all.  The  following  receipt  for  Cold 
Cream  might  be  useful  at  this  season,  at  a  fourth  of  the 
pi'ice  you  pay  at  a  chemist’s  : — 

Cold  Cueam.- — One  ounce  of  white  wax  put  into  a  basin 
with  four  ounces  of  Almond-oil ;  place  it  b//  the  fire  till  the 
wax  IS  dissolved ;  wlien  quite  melted  add  nearly  four 
ounces  of  Hose-water.  Tliis  must  be  done  very  slowly, 
little  by  little.  As  you  pour  it  in  beat  it  up  smartly  to  make 
the  Muiter  incorporate. — An  Old  Subsciuijei!. 

Gkum.in  Yeast  and  Baking  Peepaeations. — I  am  ex¬ 
ceedingly  glad  to  see  a  column  of  The  Cottage  Gaedenee 
devoted  to  so  useful  a  subject  as  domestic  economy,  as  it  is 
one  in  which  I  have  taken  much  interest.  I  hope,  therefoi’e, 

I  to  be  able,  from  time  to  time,  to  add  my  mite  to  the  stock  of 
I  information  which  is  being  accumulated.  My  present  object 
j  in  writing  is  to  express  my  dissent  from  a  statement  which 
appeared  in  a  letter  inserted  in  a  recent  number,  in  which 
it  was  maintained  that  dried  yeast,  usually  sold  as  German 
yeast,  is  of  a  doubtful,  or  even  injurious  character.  This  j 
statement,  I  have  every  reason  to  helieve,  originated  in  the  j 
interested  opposition  of  some  persons  who  had  a  rival  pre-  1 
I  paration  for  sale.  Dried  yeast  is  nothing  more  than  the 
J  ordinary  li(pud  yeast  strained  through  closely  woven  hags, 
j  so  as  to  separate  the  liijuid  x>ortion.  A  considerable  quantity 
I  is  imported  from  Holland,  being  obtained  from  the  Schiedam 
distilleries,  and  a  large  quantity  is  made  in  England.  I  * 
lately  had  access  to  one  of  the  manufactories  of  this  article,  i 
and  found  that  the  woikmen  were  drinking  the  liquor  pressed  1 
out  of  the  brewer’s  yeast,  and  that  the  only  material  added  ' 
in  the  preparation  was  a  small  portion  of  Pace-starch,  for  ^ 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  whole  more  solid.  Dried 
yeast  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  substance  of  the 
yeast  plant  freed  from  the  fermenting  liquor  with  which  it  j 
is  associated  in  liquid  yeast.  If  any  putrefactive  or  other  - 
'  injui'ious  substance  were  added,  the  yeast  plant  would  he  ; 

;  killed,  and  the  whole  become  useless.  The  best  specimens  i 
i  of  dried  yeast  give  no  evidence,  when  examined  micro-  i 
j  scopically,  or  analytically,  of  containing  anything  injunous.  I 
I  In  my  own  household  it  has  been  used  most  largely,  and 
I  I  can  testify  that  it  produces  a  light,  wholesome,  and  pleasant 
i  bread.  All  the  baking  powders  and  patent  Hours  that  I 
have  ex.amined  contain,  on  the  contrary,  chemical  substances 
I  which  render  the  bread  medicinal,  or  even  injurious.  One 
of  these  jireparations  consists  of  carbonate,  of  soda,  tartario- 
I  acid,  and  starch.  When  moistened  these  reagents  act  on  ! 

!  each  other,  liberating  carbonic-acid  gas,  which  renders  the  j 

I  _ _  _  _ 


bread  spongy ;  but  tartrate  of  soda,  an  aperient  saline,  re¬ 
mains  in  the  loaf,  and  it  is  not  every  iierson  who  requires 
a  dose  of  SiedliU  powder  with  every  slice  of  bread  and 
butter.  Another  contains  alum  and  carbonate  of  soda.  This, 
also,  liberates  carbonic-acid  gas  when  moistened;  but  the 
residuary  matter  is  still  more  injurious. 

In  the  Timt-s  ol'  October  22nd  is  a  communication  respect- 
ting  a  plan  for  the  manufacture  of  yeast.  I  hope  to  put  it 
to  the  test  of  practice,  and  should  it  be  as  useful  as  there 
stated,  will,  without  fail,  communicate  the  results  to  the 
readers  of  The  Cottage  Gaedenee. — \Y.  B.  'Tegetmeiee. 

Dutch  Sweeteeeads. — Take  two  pounds  of  cold  lean 
veal,  or  any  other  cold  meat,  and  lialf-a-pound  of  suet,  beat 
it  in  a  mortar  till  ijuite  fine,  then  add  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  a 
slice  of  bread  soaked  in  milk,  a  littte  lemon qieel,  pepper, 
salt,  and  cayenne  ;  make  them  up  in  the  shape  of  kidneys ; 
rub  them  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  ami  bread-crumbs; 
fry  a  light-brown,  and  serve  with  good  gravy. — E.  B. 

Quince  Cakes.— Boil  the  quinces  till  quite  soft;  rub  them 
through  a  sieve,  and  to  a  pint  of  juice  add  three-quartors-of- 
a-pound  of  loaf-sugar ;  mix  all  ivell  together,  and  make  it 
scalding  hot,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil ;  drop  it  upon  tins 
in  the  form  of  cakes,  and  dry  them  in  a  cool  oven,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  fire. — E.  B. 

Cold  Fish  Budding. — Tick  the  fish-llesli  from  the  bones, 
niincedt  and  mix  it  with  mashed  potatoes,  one  or  two  well- 
heaten  eggs,  a  little  milk,  salt,  and  an  onion,  minced  and 
boiled ;  mix  all  well  togotlier,  and  press  it  into  a  shape, 
turn  it  out,  brush  it  over  with  beaten  egg,  and  brown  in  a 
Dutch  oven  ;  serve  with  melted  butter  in  a  sauce-tureen. — 
E.  B. 

Miss  Mokam’s  Cake.— One  pound  of  butter  stirred  to 
cream,  one  pound  of  tlour,  one  pound  of  currants,  half-a- 
pound  of  loaf-sugar,  one  small  nutmeg  grated,  twelve  yolks 
of  eggs,  three  ounces  of  citron,  one  glass  of  brandy.  Half 
the  quantity  of  whites  of  eggs,  beaten  separately,  may  be 
used.— E.  13. 


LONDON  MARKETS.— January  21st. 


COVENT  GARDEN. 


We  have  but  little  alteration  to  report  this  week  ;  the  alternate  changes 
from  frost  to  humidity,  and  vice  vei  s/i,  have  somewhat  interfered  with  the 
supply  of  Fruit  that  is  kept  in  store,  and,  consequently,  we  have  had 
only  limited  supplies  up  by  the  railways.  Pears  now  consist  of  Gluu 
Morceau,  Ne  plus  Meuris,  Nelis  d'Hiver,  Chaumontel,  and  Bishop’s 
1’humb.  Of  Vegetahles,  some  excellent  White  BrocoU  has  come  to  hand 
from  Cornwall,  and  realized  good  prices  ;  all  other  sorts  quite  sufficient 
for  the  demand. 


FRUIT. 

Apples,  kitchen,  per 

bushel .  3s.  to  6s 

,,  dessert  ....  6s.  „  lOs. 

Pears  .  8s.  ,,  12s. 

Peaches,  per  doz .  . . 

Nectarines,  ner  doz.. .  - 

Plums,  per  sieve  ....  - 

Pine-apples,  per  lb. . .  2s.  ,,  83. 

Grapes,  per  lb .  2s.  ,,  fis. 

Foreign  Melons,  each  2s.  ,,  4s, 

.  . 

Gooseberries,  per  qt..  - 


Currants .  - — • 

Raspberries  .  . 

Strawberries, perpottle  - 

Oranges,  per  100  ... .  4s.  ,,  10s. 

Lemons .  6s.  ,,  12s. 

Almonds,  per  lb .  2s.  ,,  — 

Nuts,  Filberts,  per 

100  lbs .  Sfls.  „  60s. 

,,  Cobs,  ditto  ..  60s.  ,,  70s. 

,,  Barcelona,per 

bushel .  20s.  ,,  22s. 

Nuts,  Brazil,  per 

bushel .  12s.  ,,  148. 

Walnuts,  per  1000  ..  9s.  ,,  12s. 

Chestnuts  per  bushel  123.  ,,  20s 


VEGETABLES. 
Cabbages,  per  doz.  Is.  to  Is,  6d, 
,,  Red,perdoz.  2s.  ,,  4s, 


Cauliflowers,  per  doz.  4s.  to  6s. 

Brocoli  per  hdle  .  is.  ,,  2s. 

Savoys .  Is.  ,,  2s. 

Greens,  per  dozen 

bunches .  43.  ,,  63. 

Spinach,  persieve. .. .  —  ,,  4s, 

Beans .  . 

French  Beans,  per 

hundred .  3s.  ,,  43. 

Scarlet  Runners  ....  - 

Peas,  per  bushel  ....  - 

Carrots,  per  bunch  ..  4d.  ,,  6d. 

Parsnips,  per  doz .  6d.  ,,  9d, 

Beet,  per  doz . Is.  ,,  Is,  6d, 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.  ..  3s.  ,,  63. 

Turnips,  per  bunch . .  ,,  3d. 

Onions,  young,  per 
bunch .  id,  ,,  2d. 


Locks,  per  bunch  ... .  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Garlic,  per  lb .  6d.  ,,  8d. 

Shallots,  per  lb .  4d.  ,,  6d. 

Horseradish,  per 

bundle .  Is.  6d.  ,,  2s.  6d. 

Lettuce,  Cos,  per 
score  .  6d.  ,,  is.  6d. 


,,  Cabbage. . . .  6d.  ,,  8d. 

Endive,  perscore  ..ls.6d.  ,,  28, 
Celery,  per  bunch. .  9d.  ,,  Is.  6d. 
Radishes,  Turnip,  per 

dozen  bunches  ..Is.  ,,  Is.  6d. 
Water  Cresses,  per 

dozen  bunches  ....  6d.  ,,  Qtl' 
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Small  Salad,  per 

punnet .  2d.  to  ad. 

Artichokes,  each  -  .ad.  ,,  6d. 

Asparagus,  per  bundle  5i.  „  8s. 
Sea-kale,  per  punnet  23.  ,,  3s. 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle  Is.  ,,  Is.  6d 
Cucumbers,  each  ... .  Is.  ,,  33. 
Vegetable  Marrow, 

per  dozen  .  . 

Tomatoes,  per  punnet  - 


Mushrooms,  perpot  Is.  6d.  to  2s. 
HERBS. 


Basil,  per  hunch  .... 
Marjoram,  per  hunch 
Fennel,  per  bunch  . . 
Savory,  per  hunch  .. 
Thyme,  per  hunch  . . 
Parsley,  per  hunch  .. 
Mint,  per  bunch  .... 


4d.  ,,  6d. 
4d.  ,,  6d. 

2d.  ,,  ad. 

2d.  ,,  3d. 
2d.  ,,  3d. 
2d.  .,  3d. 
2d.  ,,  4d. 


GRAIN  AND  SEED. 

Friday,  Jan.  18. — The  Corn  Market,  this  morning,  has  received  a 
check,  owing  to  the  rumours  of  peace.  Very  little  business  has  resulted 
in  Wheat,  both  sellers  and  buyers  being  indisposed  to  operate  in  the 
present  uncertain  juncture.  Barley  is  quiet.  Oats  are  taken  in  retail, 
as  necessities  arise,  and  prices  are  the  same  as  on  Monday.  All  other 
Grain  and  Flour  remain  equally  inactive. 


Wheat,  Essex  and  Kent  red,  old . — s  — s  — s,  fine  — s 

Ditto  ditto  new . 72s  77^  — s,  fine  793 

Ditto  ditto  white  old . —  s  — s  — s,  fine  — s 

Ditto  ditto  new .  7fis  858  — s,  fine  863 

Foreign,  red . 80s  883  — s,  fine  88s 

Ditto,  white . 84s  90s  — s,  fine  90s 

Rye .  52s  54s,  fine 

Barley,  grinding .  34s  363,  fine 

Distilling .  303  38a,  fine 

Malting  .  40s  42s,  fine 

Malt  .  7‘ls  763,  fine 

Peas,  hog,  new .  40s  42s,  fine 

Maple .  46s  48s,  fine 

White .  .50s  54s,  fine 

Blue .  56s  58s,  fine 

Beans,  pigeon .  523  56s  — ,  new  48s 

Ticks  for  splitting .  403  48s  — ,  new  40s 

Harrow .  SOs  54s  — ,  new  443 

Oats,  English  feed .  253  26s,  fine 

Poland  or  brew .  283  29s,  fine 

Scotch  potato .  323  33s,  fine 

Ditto  feed  .  30a  31s,  fine 

Irish  potato .  27s  29s,  fine 

Ditto  feed  white . 24s  253,  fine 

Ditto  black .  253  26s,  fine 

Foreign  feed  free  .  243  263,  fine 

Poland  or  brew .  28s  29s,  fine 

Flour,  Town  made,  per  sack .  70s  72s  75s*,  Seconds 

Essex  and  Sudolk  . 

Norfolk  . 


♦  This  is  a  nominal  price. 


— 8  Os 
— 3  — s 

—  s  — s 

—  s  — 3 
9Js  — s 
9O3  — s 

- 3  — s 

388  — S 
40s  —8 
44a  — a 
SOs  — 8 
— s  — s 
— s  • — s 

—  3  — 3 

—  s  — s 
50s  —3 
42s  — s 
40s  48s 
203  28s 
29s  31s 
33s  34s 
313  32s 
29s  30s 
25s  20s 
263  27s 
26s  28s 
293  31a 
053  088 
58s  60s 
573  58s 


Cock  Turkeys  . .  lOs.  to  14s.  each. 
Hen  Ditto....  7s.  to  7s.  fid,  ,, 

Ijarge  Fowls. .  5a.  to  5s.  fid.  ,, 

Smaller  do.  33.  fid.  to  4s  fid.  ,, 

Chickens _ _  23.  6d.  to  3s.  ,, 

Geese .  7s-  to  73.  fid.  ,, 

Pheasants....  3s.  to  3s.  fid.  ,,  ; 

Partridges....  2s.  to  2s.  3d.  ,,  ' 

Hares  ....  2s.  fid.  to  23.  9d.  ,,  i 


Pigeons  ....  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  4d.  each. 
Larks..  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  Gd.perdoz. 
Wild  Ducks  2s.  3d  to  28.  fid.  each. 

Teal  .  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  ,, 

Woodcock  ..  4s.  to  4s.  fid.  ,, 
Snipe  ....  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  Od.  ,, 
Rabbits  ..  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  fid.  ,, 
Wild  do .  lOd.  to  Is.  ,, 


PROVISIONS. 


The  following  are  the  quotations  ; 
BUTTER.— Cwt. 


Cork .  100s.  to  1 12s. 

Limerick .  983.  ,,  102a. 

Carlow  .  108s.  ,,  112s. 

Sligo  .  lOOs.  ,,  1053. 

Carriek .  108s.  ,,  I12.s'. 

Waterford .  loOs.  ,,  lOfis. 

Holstein .  102s.  ,,  llfis. 

Friesland  .  Il3s.  ,,  llfis. 


HAMS.— Cwt. 

Irish .  82a.  to  Rfis. 

Westphalia  .  723.  ,,  76s. 

LARD  — Cwt. 

Bladdered  .  763.  to  83s. 

Kegs .  fiSs.  ,,  70s. 

P.M.  beef  (304lb.)  lOSs.  ,,  Os. 

P.M.  pork .  95s.  ,,  97s.  fid. 


BACON.— 
Waterford  sizeable 

Cwt. 

50s, 

to 

623. 

CHEESE.— 

Cwt. 

Heavy . 

5-4S. 

)> 

58s. 

English, NewCheshire,  70s. 

to  84s. 

Limerick  sizeable  . . 

03. 

Os. 

Cheddar . 

74s. 

,,  90s. 

Hambro’ . . 

663. 

58s. 

Gloucestershire,  dble.  66s. 

„  73s. 

Bale  middles . 

Os. 

a 

Os. 

Ditto,  single . 

60s. 

,,  70s. 

Tierce  middles  .... 

fits. 

03. 

Foreign — 

American — 

Edam . 

56s. 

,,  60s. 

Singed  sides . 

Sfis. 

58s. 

Gouda . 

,,  56s. 

Boneless  middles  . , 

Os. 

Os. 

Kanta . 

28s. 

„  Os. 

Short  middles . 

Os. 

>> 

Os. 

American  . 

.  56s. 

,,  623 

MEAT. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

Beef . 3  6 

4 10 

5  2 

Veal . 4  6 

4  10 

5  2 

Mutton  ....  3  8 

4  6 

4  10 

Pork . 4  2 

4  fi 

5  0 

BREAD. 

The  price  of  Bread  in  the  City  and  at  the  West  End  is  still  maintained 
at  lOd.  to  1  Id,  the  4lb. loaf,  but  in  other  places  the  bakers  are  selling 
the  best  bread  at  9jd.  while  in  the  cheap  neighbourhoods  they  profess 
to  sell  at  8.Jd, 


WOOL. 


Down  Tegs  ....  Is.  2s.  to  Is.  3d. 
Ditto  Tegs  and 

Ewes .  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  3d. 

Half-bred  Hog¬ 
gets  .  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  3.}d. 

Do.  Wethers .  Is.  to  Is.  2d. 


Kent  fleeces  ..  is.  Id.  ,,  Is.  2d. 
Leicester  fleeces. .. .  Is.,,  Is.  Hd. 

Long,  heavy  do .  lid.  to  Is. 

Combing  skins  ..  lOAd.  to  Is.  Id. 
Flannel  wool . .  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  2id. 
Blanket  wool .  fid.  to  lid. 


HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  Monday,  Jan.  14. — The  recent  improvement 
in  onr  market,  both  ns  to  demand  and  prices,  continues  to  be  fully 
maintained,  especially  for  the  choice  descriptions  of  Hops,  and  good 
healthy  browm  samples,  for  which  there  is  a  fair  inquiry.  The  currency 
may  be  tpioted  as  follows  : — 

Slid,  and  East  Kents,  7O3.  1 12s.  to  I30s.  ;  Weald  of  Kents,  fiSs.  90s. 
to  lOOs.  ;  Sussex  Pockets,  60s.  843,  to  95s. 

Friday,  Jan.  18. — The  demand  for  Hops  continues  moderate,  and 
prices  remain  firm  at  fully  the  rates  of  last  week, 


Clover,  latent  per 

load . 

Ditto,  2nd  cut  .... 
Meadow  Hay . 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


lIOs.  to  140s. 
903.  ,,  130s, 
90s.  ,,  1308. 


Rowan  . . 

Straw,  flail . 

Ditto,  machine  .. .. 


808.  ,,  90.S. 
30s.  ,,  36s. 
2Ss,  ,,  303. 


POTATO. 

Southwark  Waterside — Jan.  14. — Although  the  weather  has  set 
in  cold  and  healthy,  trade  is  very  heavy  at  the  following  quotations. 
We  have  also  to  report  several  fresh  arrivals  during  the  last  few  days  :  — 
Kent  and  Essex  Regents,  85s.  to  95s.;  ditto  Shaws,  758.  to  80s.;  York 
Regents,  loOs,  to  llOs. ;  Lincolnshire  Regents,  85s.  to  95s. ;  Wisbeach 
and  Cambridge  Regents,  85s.  to  90s.  ;  Bedford  Regents,  Os.  to  Os. ; 
ditto  Shaws,  Os.  to  Os.  ;  Norfolk  Regents,  SOs.  togOs. ;  ditto  Whites,  Os.  ; 
Scotch  Regents  (East  Lothian),  85s.  to  Os,  ;  ditto  (Red  Mould),  90a. 
to  Os. ;  ditto  (Perth  and  Fife),  75s.  to  858.;  ditto  (North  Country),  70s 
to  Os.;  Dahlias  and  Rattlers,  Os.;  Blues,  Os.;  Orkney  Beds  (East 
Lothian),  SOs.  to  908.;  ditto  ditto  (Red  Mould,)  90s.  to  Os.;  Scotch 
Cups  (Perth  and  Fife),  70s.  to  Os.  ;  ditto  (North  Country),  fiOs.  to  Os.  ; 
Irish  Kemps  and  Clusters,  65s,  to  70s.  ;  ditto  White  Rocks,  fiSs.  to  708. ; 
ditto  common  Whites,  Os.  to  os.  per  ton. 


POULTRY. 

The  change  in  the  weather,  a  moderate  supply,  and  an  unusually  small 
demand,  has  caused  depression  during  the  past  week,  and  the  previous 
prices  have  hardly  been  maintained. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Planting  Red  Currant-trees  (S.  T.  Morris). — Plant  them  five 
feet  apart  in  each  row,  and  let  the  rows  be  the  same  distance  apart. 

Spanish  Prize  Fowls  at  Preston  (An  Admirer  of  Spn7iish). — 
Such  complaints  should  be  made  at  the  time,  and  to  the  Committee. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  we  insert  such  communications  under  an 
anonymous  signature  without  knowing  the  writer’s  name. 

Protection  of  Plants  (.Li  Amateur,  S/iirlet/). — A  mere  mention  of 
these  contrivances  by  name  was  all  that  we  intended.  That  for  covering 
pits  is  a  patented  thing,  and  all  good  gardeners  have  ever  set  their  faces 
against  the  Patent-office,  and  those  who  support  it.  The  propagating 
contrivance  is  not  half  so  handy  as  the  double  pot  system,  which  all  our 
writers  use  and  write  about.  If  you  are  in  earnest  about  these  improve¬ 
ments,  why  not  try  something  or  other  in  advance  ? 

Pear-trees  for  Somersetshire  (A  Well-tvishcr).—'T\\e  Pears  for 
the  front  of  your  house,  which,  you  say,  is  due  south,  may  be  either 
Crasanne,  Brown  Beurre',  or  Colmar-,  and  for  the  western  aspect,  Glou 
Morceau,  Nelis  d’Hiver,  or  Beurre'  de  Bance. 

Preventing  Hens  eating  their  Eggs  (L.  S.). — Watch  them,  and 
take  the  egg  away  as  soon  as  laid.  Keep  wooden  eggs,  painted  white,  as 
nest-eggs.  If  a  sitting-hen  eats  her  eggs  we  know  of  no  remedy.  If 
another  hen  wants  to  sit,  remove  the  eggs  to  under  her. 

Economical  Greenhouse  ;IF.). — Buy  the  three  numbers  of  The 
Cottage  Gardener  we  named  in  answering  a  similar  question  last 
week. 

Names  of  Fruit  (G.  F,  Wills). —  'No.  1.  appears  to  be  Blenheim 
Pippin;  No.  2,  Golden  lieinette ;  No.  3,  Pear,  a  seedling,  and  non¬ 
descript,  and  never  will  ripen  ;  consequently,  worthless.  Von  had  better 
graft  the  tree  in  spring  with  some  good  sorts. 

Gerard’s  Herbal  (V,  V.). — Write  to  Mr.  Petheram,  bookseller, 
Holborn.  There  are  abundant  notices  of  the  r)ruid.s,  we  think,  in 
Whitaker’s  “  History  of  Manchester  ;”  and  in  Turner’s  “  History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.” 


London:  Printed  by  Hugh  Barclay,  Winchester  High-street,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar ;  and  Published  for  the  Proprietors 
at  The  Cottage  G.ardenkr  Office,  No.  20,  Paternoster  Row,  in 
the  Parish  of  Christ  Church,  City  of  London.— J.anuary  22,  1856. 
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Weather  neak  London  in  1855. 

Barometer.  Thermo. |wiud.  Rain  in 

1  Inches. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon 
R.&  S. 

Mo(  n’« 
Age, 

Clock 
bf.  Sun. 

Day  0 
Year 

2g 

Tu 

Apis  mellifica. 

29.7.30— 29..'’<97 

35-17 

N.W.  — 

46  a  7 

41  a  4 

morn. 

22 

13 

20 

29 

30 

W 

Culex  pipieus. 

29.718- 29.669 

33—25 

N.E.  1  — 

45 

42 

0  56 

!  13 

31 

30 

31 

Tn 

Hilary  Term  ends. 

29.498—29.425 

31  —  23 

N.E. '  — 

43 

44 

211 

24 

40 

31 

1 

F 

Symnthurus  fuscus. 

30.002—29.786 

33—17 

N.E. '  — 

42 

46 

3m31 

25 

1  13 

49 

32 

2 

s 

PoBiF.  Candl.  Day. 

29.990— 29.7.52 

32—27 

E.  02 

4l 

48 

4  50 

26 

13 

57 

33 

3 

Son 

Shrove  Sunday. 

29.510-29.429 

39-23 

E.  05 

39 

49 

.  6  2 

27 

14 

4 

34 

4 

M 

Sphodrus  collaris. 

29.384— 29.229 

39—33 

E.  02 

37 

51 

■  7  0 

28 

14 

11 

35 

Meteobology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-nine  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem> 
peratures  of  these  days  are  44.2°,  and  34./°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  57°,  occurred  on  the  1st,  in  IS52;  and  the  lowest  cold,  13°, 
on  the  2nd,  in  1631.  During  the  period  110  days  were  fine,  and  on  86  rain  fell. 


Very  recently  we  recorded  a  living  example  of  a 
country  gardener’s  son  deservedly  elevated  for  his  deeds 
of  noble  daring  and  honourable  conduct  to  be  the 
associate  and  the  admired  of  our  country’s  nobility.  It 
is  noble  and  animating  to  see  such  examples  of  the 


gifted  son  of  the  poor  man  elevated  upon  the  pinnacle 
to  which  he  has  buffeted  his  way — 

“  Plough’d  to  his  point  against  the  adverse  stream 

and  we  have  this  day  to  place  before  our  readers  another 
such  example  in  Dr.  John  Lindley. 
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Hr.  Lindley  was  liorn  at  Catton,  near  Norwicli,  where 
I  liis  father,  ]\1  r.  George  Lindley,  for  many  years  carried  on 
!  the  business  of  a  nurseryman  and  seedsman  ;  but,  being 
I  unsuccessful  in  business,  be  ultimately  became  foreman 
I  to  Messrs.  Miller  and  Sweet,  of  Bristol  Nursery,  where, 
!  no  doubt,  many  of  our  professional  readers  knew  him 
personally.  The  early  life  of  the  subject  of  this  notice 
was  not  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  occurrence. 
His  rudimentary  education  being  obtained  in  his  native 
county,  he  was  subsequently  sent  to  France  to  prosecute 
the  more  advanced  branches;  and,  on  his  return,  in 
consequence  of  his  father’s  reverses,  he  was  early  tin-own 
upon  his  own  resources.  These  resources  were  a  well- 
stored  mind,  groat  self-reliance,  and  a  ready  perception 
of  the  art  of  rising.  Soon  after  his  return  from  the 
continent  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
by  being  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith,  late  President  of  the  JJnnaean  Society. 
Sir  Joseph  favoui’ed  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lindley,  and 
appreciating  the  ability  of  the  young  controversialist,  be 
took  him  under  his  patronage,  and  through  his  influence 
he  was  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  to  whose 
‘‘Transactions”  his  father  had  been  a  contributor. 

The  Horticultural  Society  having  determined,  much 
against  the  wishes  of  many  of  its  Fellows,  to  occupy 
an  extensive  garden,  finally  arranged,  in  1821,  for  that 
at  Chiswick,  and  the  Society  is  now  in  possession  of 
those  thirty-three  acres,  held  upon  a  lease  of  sixty  years, 
renewable  every  thirty  years  for  ever,  at  a  rental  of 
T800  2^er  annum,  but  with  power  to  the  Society  of 
relinquishing  its  obligations  at  any  time  upon  giving 
twelvemonth’s  notice. 

j  The  Garden  required  for  its  care  a  resident  staff,  and 
I  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Garden  we  find,  in  1822, 

1  Mr.  Lindley  was  for  the  first  time  announced  as  an 
j  oflicer  of  the  Society.  As  holder  of  that  olllce  he  had 
'  to  superintend  the  collection  of  plants,  and  all  other 
^  transactions  in  the  Garden,  besides  keeping  all  accounts, 
and  minutes  of  reports.  One  of  the  first  of  his  reports 
j  states,  that  for  the  completion  of  various  works  “  the 
i  Council  had  deemed  it  expedient  to  ruisa  a  loan  of 
j  TfiOOn,  to  be  liquidated  after  the  rate  of  £'500  ])er 
I  annum  out  of  the  Society’s  income.  Such  liquidation 
was  rendered  impossible  by  the  continued  lavish 
expenditure,  and,  what  was  worse,  the  involved  state  of 
the  Society  was  concealed,  even  at  the  expense  of  false¬ 
hood,  by  the  expressed  direction  of  the  Secretary,  IMr. 
Sabine.  In  1830,  deception  could  go  no  further  without 
I  detection,  and  the  truth  then  burst  upon  tbe  Society,  with 
j  paralysing  certainty,  that  it  w-as  indebted  no  less  a  sum 
I  than  £10,751. 

I  A  Committee  of  inspection  was  appointed,  and  this 
;  Committee  reported  “  that  the  embarrassments  of  the 
Society  have  arisen  chiefly  from  the  imprudence  of  the 
Council  in  taking  a  Garden  on  too  large  a  scale.”  In 
eight  years  nearly  £20,000  had  been  expended  upon  it! 

'fhe  Committee  further  reported  that  the  Gardener 
was  incumbered  by  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  ; 
that  dissatislaction  existed  as  to  the  unfairness  and 
partiality  shown  in  distributing  seeds  and  grafts ;  that 


mere  botanical  curiosities  were  too  much  cultivated;  ' 
that  defalcations  occurred,  yet  the  defaulter  w-as  re¬ 
tained  ;  and  that  there  was  {i  w'ant  of  courtesy,  a 
negligent  management,  profuse  expenditure,  ami  an  i 
injudicious  contracting  of  engagements,  without  due  j 
consideration  of  the  means  by  which  they  were  to  be  ; 
fulfilled.  i 

Before  this  explosion  took  place  Mr.  Lindley  had 
been  raised  to  the  post  of  Assistant  Secretary ;  and  he 
wrote  as  follow's  to  Mr.  Sabine: — 

Acton  Green,  Friday  Eveniny,  Feh.  12,  1830. 

“  Sir, — Tt  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  misunderstand 
what  occurred  in  the  Council  to-day.  Upon  being  called  into 
their  presence,  I  found  that  an  impression  bad  been  made 
upon  them,  that  certain  estimates,  prepared  by  tbe  last 
Council,  and  sent  to  the  Committee,  had  been  first  assented 
to  by  me  before  the  Council,  and  then  dissented  from  by  me 
before  the  Committee.  It  is  ])ossiblo  that  this  impression 
may  h.ave  ceased  with  ray  disavowal  of  the  chai-ge,  and  that  ; 
the  Council  see  that  no  sirch  stigma  att.acbes  to  me  ;  Init  this  i 
does  not  satisfy  me.  I  conceive  that  you,  as  a  gentleman, 
.and  professing  to  be  my  friend,  were  bound  not  to  have 
allowed  any  such  impression  to  have  existed,  as  you  must 
have  known  that  I  was  above  suspicion  upon  such  a  point. 
You  know  perfectly  well  that  I  have  always  protested  against 
the  statements  by  which  the  Council  have  frequently  been  j 
deluded  into  sanctioning  measures  and  expenditure,  which,  | 
had  they  known  the  real  slate  of  the  Society’s  affairs,  they  i 
could  not  have  countenanced  ;  and  that  T  was  entii’ely  opposed  ' 
in  opinion  to  the  very  heads  of  estimate  objected  to  by  the  : 
Committee.  You  know  I  have  always  dissented  from  any  i 
higher  value  than  £2000  being  pbaced  upon  the  library,  i 
drawings,  and  models,  which  are  estimated  in  the  return  to  I 
the  Committee  at  £358(b  You  are  ]ierfeclly  aware  that  T  re-  ; 
monstrated  against  tbe  exaggerated  amount  of  assets  in  the  • 
balance-sheet  laid  before  the  Council,  and  I  believe  giviai  to  j 
Lord  I'lssex  so  recently  as  Jan  22  last;  that  on  account  of  i 
those  exaggerations  I  did  not  comply  witli  your  request  to  | 
put  a  copy  of  that  document  into  the  bands  of  IMr.  Gordon  ;  ' 
and  that  one  of  my  objections  to  it  was  the  valuing  of  the  j 
Transactions  at  £!)(j01 ;  tbe  infoi’ination  I  bad  obtained  at  i 
your  request  was,  that  they  were  only  worth  £1000.,  as  I  told  \ 
you  over  and  over  again  ;  and,  consequently,  you  must  have  j 
known  that  I  could  not  have  assented  to  a  statement  in  which  ! 
their  value  is  fixed  at  X'2000.  You  could  not  be  ignorant  that  ! 
I  should  have  objected  to  £500  being  estimated  as  the  value  \ 
of  the  fruit-room  and  sheds;  for  you  yourself,  not  a  nionili  ! 
since,  told  me  that,  by  the  lease,  no  Imihlings,  except  the  j 
glass-houses  at  the  garden,  are  the  projicrty  of  tbe  Society.  ! 
All  these  things  being  thus,  T  think  1  have  a  right  to  empiire  | 
why  you  allowed  the  Council  to  su]>pose  that  I  had  assented 
to  their  estimates.  You  may  perhaps  say  that  you  can  ex-  i 
plain  this  to  my  satisfaction  ;  but  1  have  both  seen  and  heard  I 
lately  too  much  of  exi)lanations  to  take  them  against  the  | 
evidence  of  my  senses.  I  see  clearly  tliat  an  intrigue  is  going 
on  for  the  jiurposeof  making  it  appear  tlnil  I  am  at  one  lime  . 
allowing  inyself  to  be  identified  with  those  miserable  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  have  brought  the  Society  to  its  present  state, 
and  to  which  I  have  been  constantly  and  openly  opposed,  and 
at  another  disavowing  those  proceedings  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  have  never  been  a  jiarly  to  the  exaggerations  of 
the  Society’s  means,  and  concealment  of  the  Society’s  debts, 
by  means  of  which  many  honourable  and  excellent  men  in 
the  Cmtncil  have  been  unfortunately  induced  to  believe  a 
ruined  Society  to  be  in  a  state  of  in-osperity.  I  hax-fe  been 
steadily  opposed  to  the  measures  by  which  that  ruin  lias  been  , 
brought  about ;  and  T  do  not  choose  now,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  either  to  be  cajoled  into  a  suppression  of  my  opinions, 
or  to  allow  you  to  make  the  world  believe  that  I  now,  for  the 
first  time,  entertain  sentiments  adverse  to  your  proceedings. 
That  there  maybe  no  farther  misconception  upon  this  and 
other  points,  1  have  written  you  this  letter,  a  copy  of  whicli 
1  shall  give  to  all  persons  whom  it  is  likely  to  interest. 

“  I  am.  Sir,  Xc.,  “  John  Lindley." 

To  this  letter  the  only  objection  is — and  it  is  a  strong 
objection — it  ought  to  have  been  written  years  before, 
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and  addressed  to  tbe  Society’s  Council.  Mr.  Lindley 
admitted  tliat  he  knew  of  the  mismanagement,  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  deceit  for  years,  yet  it  never  seems  to  have 
struck  liim  that  it  was  his  imperative  duty,  as  the 
Society’s  servant,  to  make  known  to  it  what  lie  knew 
was  tending  to  its  ruin.  The  only  palliative  for  this 
glaring  neglect  of  duty  is,  that  ^Ir.  Sabine  had  brought 
him  forward;  and  it  may  be  true,  as  INlr.  Loudon  said, 
that  “with  the  active  friendship  of  Jkir.  Sabine,  in  no  other 
ollicc  or  situation,  in  London  or  elsewhere,  could  Mr. 
Lindlc}'  have  enjoyed  the  same  advantages,  or  advanced 
himself  so  nipidly  as  a  man  of  the  world,  a  man  of 
science,  and  a  gentleman.” 

Such  palliation,  however,  is  of  but  little  force  when 
we  have  before  us  the  xinmitigated  outpouring  of  reve¬ 
lations  against  Mr.  Sabine,  which  IMr.  Lindley  made  to 
the  Committee  of  Inquiry.  There  wms  no  consideration 
then  for  his  falling  friend;  the  only  anxiety  was  to 
escape  from  being  involved  in  his  fall,  and  to  mount 
upon  his  ruin.  If  he  had  been  actuated  only  by  a 
virtuous  indignation  and  sense  of  duty,  why  did  he  not 
reveal  his  avalanche  of  evils  before? 

ISIr.  Sabine  fell;  he  retired  from  the  Secretaryship, 
and  was  succeeded  by  IMr.  Bentham,  Mr.  Lindley  con¬ 
tinuing  as  his  Assistant  Secretary.  “  We  have  no  doubt,” 
said  Mr.  Loudon  at  the  time,  “  that  the  Society  may 
linger  on  awhile,  and  we  hope  long  enough  to  pay  off 
all  debts,  and  till  IMr  Lindley  meets  with  something 
as  good,  or  better,  than  the  Vice-Secretaryship.  As  to 
the  public,  whether  the  Society  dies  a  year  sooner  or 
later  is  a  matter  of  no  sort  of  consequence.” 

So  thought  not,  however,  Mr.  Lindley,  and  his 
friends.  Their  object  continued  the  same  as  Mr.  Sa¬ 
bine’s,  namely,  to  have  the  Society  preserved  as  a  high 
aristocratic  association,  and  Mr.  Loudon  probed  the 
chief  ulcer  which  still  afflicted  the  Society,  when  he 
said  ho  should  have  hoped  more  hopefully  for 
it  if  IMr.  Bentham  and  Mr.  Lindley  loved  Gardening 
more  than  Botany.  That  they  did  not  take  warning 
from  the  errors,  tyranies,  and  extravagancies,  of  the 
previous  management  is  quite  certain  ;  and  if  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  1830  could  be  reassembled,  we  know  of  much 
of  their  former  Eeport  which  would  be  equally  applicable 
for  any  year  in  the  succeeding  quarter  of  a  century. 

Mr.  Lindley’s  connection  with  the  Horticultural 
Society,  sustained  by  his  undoubted  great  acquirements 
as  a  Botanist,  aided  his  rapid  u])ward  progress.  The 
Jlotiinicnl  Jiegisler,  established  by  Mr.  Sydenham  Ed¬ 
wards,  in  1815,  passed  in  1820  to  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Lindley,  having  previously  been  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  friend  ^Ir.  Jlellenden  Ker.  'i’ho  sound 
knowledge  he  here  exhibited,  as  well  as  in  his  liosarum 
Mona(jra])lda,  and  Synopsis  of  the  British  Flora, 
]mblishcd  in  1820,  fully  justified  the  University  of 
J.ondon  in  placing  him  in  the  Chair  of  Botany,  from 
which,  as  Professor,  ho  delivered  his  Introductory  liCC- 
ture  at  the  close  of  April  in  1829.  In  this  he  boldly 
made  a  stand  in  favour  of  the  Natural  System  of 
Botany,  and  announced  his  intention  of  adopting  it 
as  the  basis  of  his  course  of  Instruction.  IMr.  Teget- 
meier  says,  in  a  letter  now  before  us,  “  I  am  a  very 
old  pupi'l  of  Dr.  Lindley’s.  Twenty  years  ago  I 
took  his  gold  medal  at  University  College,  and  main¬ 
tained  the  superiority  of  his  teaching  by  taking 
the  silver  botanical  medal  of  the  Apothecaries’  Com¬ 
pany,  open  to  the  competition  of  all  the  students  in 
England.  We  have  long  been  strangers;  but  I  can 
truly  say,  as  a  lecturer,  he  was  one  of  the  best  teachers 


I  ever  heard.  Free  and  conversational  in  his  manner, 
his  matter  was  excellent,  and  methodically  arranged. 
I  entered  his  class  with  little  knowledge  of,  and  less 
liking  for.  Botany,  and  left  it  with  the  results  that  I 
have  mentioned,  having  amongst  my  competitors,  Dr. 
W.  B.  Carpenter,  Dr.  Lankester,  Dr.  jenner,  &c.” 

In  1832  Mr,  Lindley  obtained  a  handle  to  his  name, 
having  procured  from  a  German  University  the  degree 
of  “Doctor  of  Philoso})hy.”  From  that  time  he  was 
known  as  Dr.  landley.  In  1838  he  became  Vice- 
Secretary  of  the  Ilortieidtural  Society — a  post  which  he 
has  ever  since  continued  to  hold. 

We  have  little  more  to  chronicle  of  Dr.  Lindley  be¬ 
yond  a  list  of  his  principal  publications,  in  addition  to 
those  already  noticed,  and  they  deserve  the  general 
criticism  that  they  are  all  excellent. 

In  1833  he  published  his  Nixus  plantarium  (Approxi¬ 
mations  of  Plants),  and  in  1838,  Flora  Medico,  and  Ser- 
turn  Orehidaeemn,  besides  reporting  upon  the  short¬ 
comings  at  Few  Gardens,  a  report  which  is  one  more 
testimony  how  very  easy  it  is  to  detect  the  mote  in  a 
brother’s  eye  while  wo  are  regardless  of  the  beam  in 
onr  own. 

In  1839  appeared  his  Ladies’  Botany,  and  School 
Botany,  and  in  1810,  his  Theory  of  Horticulture — 
decidedly  one  of  the  best  efforts  to  illuminate  and  direct 
practice  by  .gcience. 

In  1811  ho  published  his  Elements  of  Botany,  and  in 
conjunction  with  IMr.  Paxton  and  IMr.  Dilcke,  founded 
the  Gardener’s  Chronicle,  over  which  he  continues  to 
preside  as  editor.  The  same  year,  also,  he  became  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Botany  at  the  Eoyal  Institution,  and  published, 
in  conjunction  with  iMr.  Hutton,  The  Fossil  Flora  of 
Great  Britain. 

In  184(;  appeared  his  largest  and  valuable  work.  The 
Veyetahle  Kinydoni. 

We  must  here  close  our  very  im})erfect  notes,  and  we 
will  do  so  by  expressing  a  hope  that  for  many  years  to 
come  our  generation  may  benefit  by  the  high  botanical 
acquirements  of  Dr.  Lindley  ;  but  as  fervently  do  we 
hope  that  he  may  not  continue  in  the  Secretariat  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  for  as  many  days.  He  was 
brought  up  in  tlio  wrong  school  to  be  fitted  for  this. 
Pie  never  has  forgotten  the  splendour  of  the  Society 
under  IMr.  Sabine — that  splendour  wiien  T3,100  were 
paid  to  Mr.  Gunter  for  one  repast  at  Chiswick — and  he 
is  equally  the  faithful  disciple  of  the  same  gentleman’s 
doctrine — “look  to  the  patrician  order.” 

This  wull  not  do  now';  nor  wms  it  a  doctrine  which,  if 
acted  upon,  ever  formed  a  broad,  solid,  and  permanent 
basis  for  any  Society.  No  Society  in  England  is  ever¬ 
green  that  is  not  ])lanted  and  cultivated  by  the  middle 
classes,  and  Dr.  Lindley  neither  in  temperament  nor  in 
habits  is  calculated  to  win  them  to  a  Society’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  list.  Much  less  is  he  so  gifted  as  to  win  golden 
opinions  fi'om  the  men  of  the  spade.  AVe  have  very 
abundant  evidence  of  this  ;  but  the  following,  which 
refers  to  a  transaction  whilst  ho  wms  Assistant-Secretary 
of  the  Garden,  may  suffice  as  an  illustration: — 

“  Did  yon  hear,”  a  writer  asks  of  the  first  President  of 
the  Society, — “Did  you  hear  of  the  poor  man  ^Yllo  was 
set  to  taste  three  hundred  and  sixLy-livo  sorts  of  Potatoes, 
at  one  sort  per  day,  and  then  to  write  a  description  of  the 
tlavour  of  each — a  pigeon  a  day  for  a  month  tliey  say  kills  a 
man — but  to  can’y  the  llavour  of  two  shades  of  a  Red  Champion 
or  an  0.v  Noble  on  the  tongue  from  one  day  to  the  next,  so 
as  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  difference  of  taste  between  each, 
and  then  to  distinguish  both  from  the  taste  of  a  Lady's 
Finycr,  and  so  go  on  through  the  whole  series,  and  write 
down  iiis  sensations  in  a  journal,  was  loo  much  even  for  a 
poor  Scotchman :  he  rebelled,  and  was  dismissed  as  con¬ 
tumacious,  after  liaving  tasted  through  a  quarter  of  the  taslc 
— at  least  so  goes  the  stoiy,  or  rather  so  says  the  man.” 
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The  first  Meeting  of  The  Entomological  Society  for  the 
present 3'ear  was  held  ou  the  7th  instant,  the  chair  being 
occupied  by  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.LS.,  Vice-President, 
who  stated  that  it  was  his  painful  duty  to  announce  to 
the  Meeting  that  Mr.  Curtis  had  resigned  the  President¬ 
ship  of  the  Society.  The  circumstances  which  had  led 
to  this  step,  taken  in  conjunction  witli  the  sad  state  of 
Mr.  Curtis’s  health,  are  greatly  to  be  deplored.  We 
'  cannot  but  remark  that  the  latter  circumstance  alone 
j  ought  to  have  induced  proceedings  on  the  part  of  some 
j  of  the  members  of  a  character  opposite  to  those  which 
have  led  to  tliis  result. 

I'he  list  of  donations  received  since  the  last  meeting 
included  works  presented  by  the  Linnaiaii  Society,  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Dublin,  Messrs.  Stuiuton, 
Walker,  Ac. 

Mr.  Samuel  Stevens  exhibited  a  fine  series  of  lAiean- 
recently  captured  at  Sarawak,  by  Mr.  Wallace. 
Amongst  these  were  some  fine  varieties  of  Odonto  Inbris 
hicolor,  0.  Brooheana,  named  after  the  Rajah  Brooke, 
and  Cladognathus  Tarandus. 

Mr.  Stainton  e.xhibited  a  specimen  of  the  fine  Tiger 
IMoth,  CalUmorplia  Hera,  a  species  new  to  this  country, 
which  had  been  cajitured  near  Newbaven,  by  Mr.  Henry 
Cooke,  of  Brighton,  who  also  communicated  a  long 
account  of  other  specimens  which  had  been  seen  and 
captured  ou  the  southern  coast,  so  that  there  appears  to 
be  no  reasonable  ground,  as  the  species  is  abundant  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  France,  why  this  beautiful  insect 
should  not  be  a  true  native  of  our  own  country. 

j\lr.  Edward  Shepherd  exhibited  a  S)iecimcn  of  the 
rare  Beetle  Lehia  Crux  minor,  taken  near  Sel borne,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Livesay. 

J.  A^spinali  Turner,  Esq,,  of  Manchester,  exhibited  a 
number  of  fine  species  of  Coleoptcra,  recently  received 
by  him  from  Texas;  also  a  magnificent  pair  of  the 
Ooliatlius  (jiganteus,  one  of  the  rarest  species  of  Beetles, 
of  which  no  specimen  of  the  female  had  been  jn  eviously 
obtained.  These  insects  were  received  from  the  River 
Gaboon,  in  tropica!  Africa,  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  station  where  the  allied  species,  O.  Drurii  (West- 
wood),  has  been  captured. 

Mr.  Frederick  Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  box  of  specimens  of  the  nests  of  various 
social  and  solitary  species  of  and  Bees,  recently 

collected  in  Natal,  by  Herr  Givenzius;  fortunately, 
many  of  the  nests  were  accompanied  by  specimens  of 
the  insects  by  whicii  they  had  been  constructed.  The 
nests  themselves  are  of  various  materials,  pajiyraceous, 
earthy,  clay,  or  marl,  and  varied  also  in  the  form  of  the 
cells,  some  being  round,  and  others  with  the  combs 
entirely  composed  of  hexagonal  cells,  which  is  also 
the  shape  of  the  outer  cells,  thus  disproving  the  theory 
that  the  hexagonal  form  was  due  to  a  siqiposed  pressure 
of  cylindrical  cells  against  each  other. 

Mr.  Foxcroft  exhibited  some  fine  varieties  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  IMoth  (Bcopliora  Liiinecllu,  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  London. 

Mr.  Newman  read  a  paper  containing  descriptions  of 
1  three  new  species  of  Beetles,  from  Australia,  in  the  col- 
j  lection  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Waterhouse,  belonging  to  the 
singidar  group  Psenduniorplae. 

Mr.  Lubbock  described  a  number  of  species  of 
minute  Crustaceans,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  belonging 
j  to  the  tribe  Enlomostrara,  twenty-three  of  which  were 
I  new  to  science.  Mr.  Imbbock  also  entered  into  an 
I  inquiry  as  to  the  relative  homologies  of  their  various 
'  organs. 

Mr.  Westwood  read  a  monogra])!)  on  the  singular 
I  Australian  genus  of  Beetles,  Grgptodus  (Med’.),  of  which 
he  described  several  new  species. 

Mr.  Janson  read  a  paper  on  two  species  of  small 
.  Coleoptera,  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Society  by 
I  Mr.  Curtis,  at  a  previous  meeting,  namely,  the  Hggrolus 


hisidcater,  and  A2non  CurtisH,  both  which  names  were 
stated  to  require  alteration. 

Mr.  Stainton  read  descriptions  of  three  new  species 
of  Micrulepidoptera,  reared  in  India  by  J^Ir.  Atkinson. 


THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN  IN  WINTER. 

The  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardeneu  must  not 
suppose,  that  because  I  may  interpose  a  pajier  oc¬ 
casionally  about  other  subjects  than  my  proposed  seiies 
of  fruit  papers,  that  I  will  abandon  them :  not  so. 
Sometimes  ideas  spring  up  suddenly  in  the  mind  on 
passing  subjects,  which  are,  perhaps,  best  dotted  down  | 
whilst  fresh  ;  and  besides  this,  if  writers  were  not  to  | 
get  a  slight  change  of  subject  occasionally,  they  might 
become  troubled  with  what  lias  been  called  a  monomania. 

My  subject  is  but  a  bumble  one,  but  it  is  a  useful 
one  to  discuss,  nevertheless ;  and  although,  like  many 
other  gardening  matters,  it  has  been  handled  a  thousand 
and  one  times,  at  least,  may  be  pronounced  in  its  nature 
inexhaustible. 

Plantsmcn,  and  others  than  kitchen-gardeners,  are 
pretty  well  agreed,  that  in  order  to  acclimatize  a  shrub, 
or  tree,  or,  rather,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  endure  a  very 
low  temperature,  it  is  essential  that  it  be  not  too  full  of 
fluids,  must  not  have  too  much  late  root  action;  and 
just  so  with  fruit-trees,  as  to  the  ripening  the  wood;  and, 
we  may  yet  add,  the  tender  vegetables  of  the  kitchen- 
garden  ;  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  vegetable  gluttony. 
Well,  then,  let  us  observe,  that  the  plantsmen,  the  half- 
hardy  tree  gentlemen,  and  the  mere  kitchen-gardener, 
may  here  fairly  cast  in  their  lot  together. 

Admitting,  then,  that  even  a  Cabbage,  a  Brocoli,  or 
a  Lettuce,  should  not  be  thus  gorged  at  the  eleventh 
hour;  what  may  we  do? 

I  will  shortly  say  what  I  have  done  for  two  or  three 
winters. 

Many  of  our  vegetables  required  to  sland  the  winter 
are  apt  to  become  what  gardeners  term  proud,  in  the 
autumn;  and  it  is  pretty  well  known,  that  Caulijiowers 
for  the  ensuing  spring  are  thus  apt  to  “button,”  as  we 
term  it;  in  other  words,  to  show  prematurely  for 
blossom.  Even  Cabbage  2>lMits  may  not  only  be  too 
early,  but  too  gross  to  withstand  with  safety  nearly 
a  score  degrees  of  frost.  Lettuces,  too,  for  early  spring 
use,  are  apt  to  suffer  exceedingly  if  over  strong  or 
gross;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  S2nnach,  if  decayed 
manure  in  excess  be  used.  As  for  tlie  Brocoli  family, 
wo  all  know  full  W'cll  bow  very  liable  it  is  to  suffer  in 
extreme  winters,  especially  if  very  highly  manured.  I 
Wo  have  repeatedly  kuowui  such  things  as  the  Brocoli, 
Savoys,  Celery,  Bndive,  &c.,  endure  the  winter  in  the 
seed  bed  very  tolerably,  when  those  transplanted  from 
the  same  spot,  and  (daced  under  the  highest  of  culture, 
have  quailed  before  the  frosts  and  cutting  winds. 

Our  readers  may  remember,  that  about  Ibirty  years 
since  a  new  plan  of  preserving  Brocoli  sprang  up,  and 
it  consisted  in  falling  the  plants,  or,  as  gardeners  more 
commonly  term  it,  “  heeling  them.”  Tins,  by  its  then 
advocates,  was  recommended,  on  the  footing  that  they 
were,  wiih  their  beads  laid  to  the  north,  hardier,  and 
that  the  snow,  nature’s  ])rotector,  wdien  the  great  Ice 
King  and  rude  Boreas  unite  in  showing  their  might, 
miglit  not  melt  so  readily.  So  far,  so  good;  but  the 
ingenious  inventors  of  this  lu’actice  left,  in  my  opinion, 
one-half  of  its  merits  unclaimed.  They  forgot,  or  over¬ 
looked,  the  point  that  I  wish  hero  to  j)icss,  which  is 
this: — that  by  lowering  a  certain  per  centage  of  this 
vegetable  pride  we  confer,  in  a  nearly  corresponding 
degree,  extra  hardihood.  'Tho  Brocolis,  in  this  case, 
loose  half  their  roots,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
they  become  less  succulent  in  habit;  in  other  words, 
more  hardy. 
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But  as  to  tlie  practice  1  proposed  to  relate,  and  its 
results;  this  I  will  proceed  to  state.  Last  year,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  this  reducing  the  sap  of  over¬ 
succulent  things,  if  worthy  the  name  and  recognition  of 
a  principle,  ought  to  be  pushed  much  further ;  that  it 
possibly  was  a  thing  of  considerable  breadth  as  to  its 
application.  To  begin,  then.  In  the  last  week  of  October, 

1  took  up  some  scores  oi  Endive  plants,  which  had  been 
planted  out  in  rich  soil,  from  a  sowing  at  the  very  end 
of  July,  planted  specially  for  wintering  in  frames  or 
pits.  These  strong  plants,  fit  for  the  salad  bowl,  all 
but  blanching,  were  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth,  and 
removed  to  a  spot  where  the  sun  and  wind  could  operate 
freely  upon  them,  and  where  they  could  receive  a  little 
covering  in  the  event  of  frost.  They  were  simply  placed 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  not  planted;  and  here  they 
remained  about  a  fortnight,  by  which  time  the  bulk  of 
earth  was  nearly  dry,  and  the  foliage,  of  course,  flag¬ 
ging  considerably.  They  were  then  removed  to  frames, 
and  planted  close  together,  in  order  to  economise  room  ; 
and  now  I  have  to  state,  that  this  lot  of  Endive  kept 
weeks  longer  than  the  other  portion,  which  was  removed 
in  all  its  freshness. 

Lettuces,  too,  from  a  sowing  in  the  second  week  in 
August,  were  beeoming  very  gross,  the  soil  having  been 
too  rich  ;  these  were  pulled  up  by  bundreds,  thrown  on 
the  top  of  the  bed,  and  lay  there  for  two  or  three  days, 
hy  which  time  they,  too,  were  flagging  much ;  these 
were  planted  thickly  together,  as  is  usual  in  winter,  and 
I  found  them  incomparably  hardier  than  plants  un¬ 
disturbed,  and  they  were  second  to  none  in  point  of 
excellence  in  the  ensuing  May  and  June.  And  thus  I 
iiave  done  this  season,  more  extensively  still,  serving 
Cauliflowers,  Cabbage  plants,  &c.,  precisely  the  same. 
As  for  Cabl3age  plants,  they  will  endure  much  of  this 
sort  of  usage;  and  I  think  it  probable,  that  where  it  is 
important  to  cut  very  early  Cabbages,  they  might  he 
sown  a  fortnight  earlier  than  usual,  or  even  much  more, 
say  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  pulled  and  thrown  on 
the  surface  to  flag  when  strong  plants  :  such  planted  out, 
finally,  about  the  middle  of  September,  would,  probably, 
make  heads  weeks  before  gross,  young  plants  treated  as 
is  usual,  and  would  certainly,  at  least,  winter  better. 

Many  gardeners,  as  well  as  myself,  must  have  been 
frequently  surprised,  at  observing  the  remains  of  seed¬ 
beds  of  Celery,  Plndive,  Savoys,  Brocolis,  Cauliflowers, 
kc.,  endure  the  winter  better  than  those  under  the 
highest  culture,  and  protected  during  severe  weather  by 
litter.  And  whence  this  contradictory  result,  but  from 
poverty  at  the  root? — the  plants  being  not  so  full  of 
fluids. 

it  is  strange  how  long  such  succulent  plants  as 
Lettuces  will  endure  laying  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  October.  I,  this  season,  left  a  bunch  of  the 
Jiath  Cos,  stout  little  plants,  from  a  sowing  in  the  first 
week  of  August,  on  the  soil,  fully  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere.  They  were  thrown  down  in  the  second  week 
of  October,  and  lay  there  unmolested  until  the  middle 
of  November,  and  they  looked  nearly  as  fresh  then  as 
when  first  drawn  from  the  seed-bed.  It  was  done  to 
test  them,  as  I  had  plenty  to  spare.  Does  not  this  seem 
to  show  tliat  they  must  absorb  powerfully  by  the  foliage? 
But  of  all  the  plants  that  will  endure  such  rough 
liandling,  I  have  met  with  none  to  excel  the  common 
Nasturtium  and  the  Tomato.  I  once  threw  some 
trimmings  of  Nasturtiums  on  an  old  rubbish-heap, 
almost  reduced  to  soil,  in  July  ;  they  were  in  full  bloom, 
and  there  they  were  blooming  away  all  the  summer, 
and,  at  last,  had  struck  root  into  the  rubbish  in  all 
directions.  The  only  suffering  they  underwent  was  to 
lose  three-parts  of  their  foliage,  and  this  was  an  immense 
advantage  ;  for  they  w^ere  much  more  showy  than  their 
congeners  petted  in  good  garden  soil.  What  a  hint  this 
for  root-pruners ! 


i 


As  to  Tomatos,  I  always  plant  them  out  in  hillocks, 
raised  nine  inches  above  the  ground  level,  in  order  that 
when  they  become  troubled  with  vegetable  obesity  they 
may  be  humbled  accordingly,  without  being  utterly 
destroyed.  If  any  person  will  try  his  hand  fairly  at 
this  matter,  he  will,  I  am  assured,  soon  perceive  the 
rationality  of  the  proceeding.  Let  him,  in  dealing  with 
the  Tomato  in  our  midland  or  northern  counties,  do 
this : — let  him  make  a  coaxing  compost  to  put  about 
them  when  turning  them  out  of  their  pots  at  the  end  of 
May,  in  order  to  get  them  to  cover  the  wall  as  speedily 
as  may  be.  As  soon  as  they  are  in  high  vigour,  say 
the  end  of  June,  let  him  chop  away  a  portion  of  the 
hillock,  roots  and  all ;  this  will  soon  induce  a  flowering 
habit,  and,  henceforth,  until  they  have  a  crop  on  them, 
beginning  to  colour,  in  the  early  part  of  September,  let 
them  be  well  pinched,  or  stopped,  and  many  of  the  huge 
leaves  cut  half  away,  in  order  to  let  the  sun  warm  the 
wall.  This  done,  let  him  cut  half  the  roots  away,  at 
least;  again,  at  the  precise  moment  when  the  earliest 
bunch  is  nearly  ripe,  and  the  others,  in  succession,  want 
to  colour,  and  1  will  engage  he  will  repeat  the  same 
practice  the  ensuing  year. 

But  if  these  be  facts,  cannot  our  acclimatisers  of 
choice  trees,  shrubs,  or  plants,  take  a  lesson  from  them  ? 
And,  again,  wby  not,  as  before  observed,  push  the  idea 
further  as  to  general  gardening  ? 

I  do  hope  that  we  shall  hear  more  of  this  matter, 
which  should  not  be  lightly  esteemed  by  any,  because 
they  had  hitherto  attached  to  it  a  trifling  amount  of 
importance.  Old  gardeners,  in  all  quarters,  could  say 
good  things  about  it,  both  and  con;  by  all  means 
let  us  invite  their  co-operation,  and,  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Beaton,  ‘'fresh  blood f  also;  an  idea  worthy  of  a 
great  bybridiser. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  a  ’prentice  in  gardening 
could  write  and  suggest  most  excellent  things,  if  we 
could  but  induce  them  to  try  their  hand. 

Before  I  conclude  this  somewhat  desultory  paper,  let 
me  advert,  taking  advantage  of  the  latitude  my  text 
affords,  to  the  effects  of  frost  on  vegetables.  The 
country  at  large  is,  no  doubt,  by  this  time,  (January 
loth),  aware  of  the  severe  character  of  the  frost;  and 
strange  it  is,  that  20°  of  frost  has  been  accounted  an 
ordinary  affair  for  three  winters  successively. 

Doubtless,  most  gardeners  have  done  as  I  have 
done;  scraped  all  tlie  litter  together  they  could,  and 
covered  tender  vegetables.  Let,  me  then,  beg  of  those 
who  are  not  well  experienced  to  take  care  how  they 
uncover  when  a  thaw  arrives.  We  never  uncover  until 
we  can  thrust  our  fingers  easily  into  the  soil  beneath  the 
litter,  and  this  always  on  an  afternoon,  being  afraid  of 
the  evil  effects  of  sudden  sunlight.  Moreover,  we  do 
not  then  totally  uncover,  but  have  a  very  thin  screen 
of  loose  straw  for  two  or  three  days  afterwards. 

I  may  here  observe,  that  the  mode  of  covering  up 
vegetables,  as  well  as  other  things,  requires  and  deserves 
some  consideration ;  and,  I  believe,  that  not  only 
vegetables,  but  tender  shrubs  come  fairly  within  this 
practice.  I  hold  it  essential  that  the  soil  and  all  about 
the  subject  to  be  covered,  should  be  frozen  slightly  before 
the  plant  or  plants  are  covered,  If  a  bed  of  Endive, 
or  Lettuce,  be  covered  at  the  moment  the  frost  begins, 
to  prevent  its  being  frozen,  it  is  almost  certain  that  they 
will  suffer  more  from  a  kind  of  gargrenous  rot  than 
from  low  temperatures. 

My  practice  is  to  let  the  crops  intended  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  freeze  slightly  for  a  few  hours ;  then,  the  litter 
being  ready,  and  close  to  the  crops,  to  cover  them  with 
a  thin  screen ;  thus  they  remain  until  the  soil  about 
them  is  frozen  two  inches  in  depth,  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  the  whole  of  the  litter  is  thrown  over  them. 

R.  Erringtox. 
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Crimean  Wines. — “Our  civil  landlord  (at  Katfa) 
placed  before  us  a  good  German  dinner.  1  luul  licard 
so  much  of  Crimean  wines,  tliat  I  was  curious  to  become 
acquainted  witli  tlicm  in  tlie  noiglibourliood  of  the  sjiot 
where  tlicy  wore  prepared.  “  What  wine  do  tiic  gentle¬ 
men  require  ?”  was  the  rejily  of  our  host  to  our  demand. 
“Will  you  liavo  Eorster,  Tramincr,  Johannisberger,  or 
Leistenwein?  Or  are  you,  perhaps,  less  patriotic  in 
your  tastes,  and  ])rcfer  the  wine  produced  from  the 
French,  Spanish,  or  Capo  vines?  1  should  then  recom¬ 
mend  a  conntly  Dordeanx  of  the  first  quality  !”  “  We 

have  no  wish  ibr  foreign  wines,  my  dear  countryman, 
but  for  those  of  the  Crimea,”  wo  replied.  “  I  see, 
gentlemen,”  returned  our  host,  “  that  it  is  your  first  visit 
to  the  Crimea  ;  for  yon  would  otherwise  have  been  aware 
that  all  the  wines  1  have  juoffored  to  yon  arc  prejiarcd 
from  grapes  which  ripen  here.  'J'he  proprietors  ol'  our 
vineyards  have  procured  the  best  vines  at  great  expense 
from  every  country,  even  from  America;  but  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  call  the  wine  after  the  original  vine  which  has 
supplied  the  grapes.  For  instance,  my  Rhine  wine  is 
not  jireparcd  on  the  Rhine,  but  on  the  southern  coast 
here;  and  ns  i  before  said,  only  from  the  graiie  which 
was  brought  from  the  Rhine.  As  the  estates  of  Count 
Worouzolf  (he  was  not  then  Prince)  produce  the  best 
wine,  all  that  is  good  also  obtains  the  name  of  ‘  conntly,’ 
even  if  not  produced  on  the  Count’s  vineyards.”  Thus 
enlightened,  we  drank  in  succession  those  which  had  the 
highest  reputation  —  Johannisberger,  Steinwein,  St. 
Julien,  Champagne,  IMadeira,  Cape  wine,  and  found  that 
some  of  them  wore  by  no  means  bad,  especially  to  those 
whose  tastes  were  not  rendered  fastidious  after  a  con¬ 
siderable  residence  in  Asia;  hut  yet  they  had  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  varieties  whose  names  they 
bore.  'J'he  only  thing  in  common  w'as  the  price  ;  since 
for  the  sum  of  two  rouble  assignats  (about  two  shillings) 
the  wines  were  not  even  moderately  good.  We  jiaid  one 
silver  rouble  and  more  (therefore  above  three  shillings) 
for  wines  of  a  somewhat  better  quality. 

“  The  enhivation  of  the  vino  is  a  favourite  occupation 
of  different  families  resident  here,  and  an  onornions  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  state,  no  less  than  to  private  individuals. 
About  four  hnndred  different  kinds  of  vine  are  cultivated 
in  this  sjiot.  The  whole  of  Europe,  as  far  as  Lisbon, 
jMadeira,  South  Africa,  Asia  from  Titlis  to  Shiraz,  and 
even  North  America,  were  placed  under  contribution  in 
order  to  siqqily  the  best  among  their  vines  for  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Crimea.  No  expense  has  been 
sjiared  to  obtain  a  celebrated  vine,  even  from  the  re¬ 
motest  corner  of  the  globe.  Rut  these  varieties  all  more 
or  less  lose  their  peculiar  merits  on  the  Crimean  soil,  and 
retain  nothing  but  the  name.  1  thought  that  1  recog¬ 
nized  the  foliage  of  the  early  Wiirzhurger,  the  Rhenish 
Ries.sling,  tho  Tramincr  of  the  Palatinate,  and  the 
favourite  Bordeaux,  iVc.,  but  not  the  grapes,  and  still  less 
the  wine  prepared  from  them,  d'wo  American  kinds, 
known  in  Germany  by  the  names  of  Catawba  and 
Isabella,  and  there  chiefly  cultivated  for  their  beautiful 
foliage,  had  also  remained  unchanged,  both  in  form  and 
flavour,  at  least  so  it  a])pcared  to  me,  compared  with 
ours  of  the  same  sort  in  Germany;  but  whether  they 
differ  from  those  in  North  America  is  another  question. 
In  tasting  tho  grapes,  I  observed  that  in  all  the  Crimean 
vines,  with  but  few  exceptions,  they  have  a  thicker  and 
more  astringent  skin. 

“  ]\Ir.  von  Hartwiss  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  the  difl'erent  kinds  of  wine  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  Crimea.  I  am  not  myself  a  suliicient  con¬ 
noisseur  to  pronounce  judgment,  but,  in  tho  opinion  of 
those  who  aro  exjiericncod  in  such  matters,  tho  profit  is 
not  in  the  least  ])ro[)ortionato  to  what  is  expended.  I 
have  had  occasion  to  speak  before  of  the  high  price  of 
tho  Crimean  wine.  In  ()de.ssa,  by-thc-by,  a  free  port. 


wine. 


and  admitting  for 


reign  wines  with  a  very  moderate  dutj'. 


good  Crimean  Bordeaux  always  costs  more  than  equally 
good  genuine  French  wine  of  the  same  sort.  On  this 
account  it  is  only  ordinary  and  inferior  kinds  that  are 
exported  there,  tliough  they  have  also  jnojiortionately 
high  prices;  and  the  best  vines  arc  only  drunk  in  fami¬ 
lies  where  the  vino  is  cultivated  on  their  own  estates,  or 
by  those  who  place  them  on  their  table  from  patriotic 
motives. 

“'The  Crimean  Rhine  wine  had  lost  its  aroma  with  its 
acid,  and,  in  like  manner,  I  missed  the  astringent  taste  of 
tho  Bordeaux.  On  the  other  hand,  such  excellent  wines 
were  jiresented  to  me  in  Nikita,  and  still  more  in  Maga 
ratch,  by  Prince  F.  B.  Galitzin,  that  they  would  have 
met  with  oiqiroval  from  the  most  experienced  wine- 
drinkers.  We  were,  however,  told  that  the  preparation 
of  this  quality  of  wine  demands  such  exlremc  care,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  trade  in  it,  for  it  would  either  he  given 
aw'ay  at  enormous  loss,  or  would  have  immense  prices 
attached  to  it.” — (Koch's  Odessa  (oul  ihe  Ch'iviea.) 


I  ARTICLES  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  THE 
i  FLOWER  -  GARDENER  AND  FLORIST  — 
i  DIELYTRA  SPEC'TA  131L1S  SEEDIJNGS. 

No  matter  how  the  weather  may  turn  out  at  the  time, 
every  gardener  must  look  out  for  and  collect  certain 
and  uncertain  things  to  make  a  compost  with  a  long  time 
before  that  conqiost  is  needed  ;  and  that  is  the  only 
point,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  upon  which  the  dilferen't 
branches  of  the  craft  agree  by  common  consent.  Whetlier 
they  act  on  the  agreement  is  another  question.  Some 
do,  and  some  do  not,  and  some  forget  occasionally  to  do 
as  they  would.  On  all  other  points  in  gardening  we 
are  Russians,  or  'Turks,  or  downright  Chartists.  Whigs 
and  Tories  may  agree,  and  so  may  Alexander  and  the 
Allies;  but  on  the  points  of  tho  Gardener’s  garter,  or 
charter,— which  you  will, — I  fear  we  shall  never  agree. 

No  matter  into  how  good  society  we  gain  admission, 
what  patronage  we  receive,  or  what  future  ]»rospects 
may  hold  forth,  all  our  branches,  unfortunately,  the 
fancy  ones  in  particular,  only  represent  so  many  Alton 
Lockes,  who  must,  as  of  necessity,  turn  back  upon  our 
“points”  and  “properties;”  each  party  insisting  on 
each  point  to  the  last  farthing  or  farthing’s  worth, 
through  thick  and  thin  skins  and  “  middliiigs,”  thus 
allowing  reason  and  reserve  to  be  off  to  the  “  peace 
preliminaries.”  But  no  two  branches  of  the  old  tree 
aro  more  ojiposed,  on  principle  and  in  practice,  than 
those  rejn'esented  by  the  florist  and  flower-gardener. 
'The  latter  holds  out,  as  the  best  jioints  or  properties  in 
a  flower,  that  it  should  be  of  the  most  brilliant  colour, 
that  that  colour  could  not  be  washed  out  bv  rain,  or 
bleached  out  by  rain  and  sun — a  fast  colour^  in  fact ; 
these  aro  the  jirime  points  with  the  flower-gardener,  and 
all  other  points  are  lower  down  on  the  scale  of  excel¬ 
lence.  With  the  florist,  on  tho  contrary,  the  shape  of 
the  flower  takes  tho  first  turn,  and,  compared  with  the 
shape,  colour  is  a  mere  nothing;  a  foxy-brown  is  just 
as  good  as  crimson  or  scarlet,  as  wo  have  seen  lately 
among  Chrysanthemums  and  Fompones ;  and  as  for 
the  brown-foxy  being  a  fasfcolour,  that  is  the  last  tiling 
which  troubles  tho  florist,  or  that  he  thinks  about;  and 
then  he  screens  the  flower  from  sun  and  rain  with  tins  or 
that  shade,  or  tent,  till  all  is  over.  'The  crimson  mav 
turn  scarlet,  the  scarlet  to  crimson,  and  both  bo  as 
“  fast”  as  a  rock  in  the  flower-garden,  and  yet  the  ]>lant 
be  useless,  or  next  to  useless,  for  the  short  time  it  holds 
in  bloom.  Duration  must,  therefore,  be  the  next  best 
jioint  in  a  flower-garden  plant— not  a  bit  of  it;  sub¬ 
stance  is  our  fourth  point;  it  is  also  an  essential  point 
with  tho  florist;  and  w'e  both  agree  in  having  substance 
in  the  petals,  and  substance  in  the  footstalks,  to  hold  up 
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tho  petals  as  firmly  as  the  colour  is  fast.  Duration ! 
Why  a  llowcr  may  ho  au  everlasting,  anti  he  of  no  use 
to  the  Jlowcr-gardener;  and  yet,  a  llowcr  that  endures  hut 
for  a  season  is  his  delight.  Jlcnce  a  coiupromise  is 
made  hetween  substance  and  duration. 

These  arc  the  only  five  jioints  yi  our  charter  gene¬ 
rally  ;  but  tlicro  arc  those  still  who  insist  on  a  sixth 
point,  w'hich  includes  the  habit  or  growth  of  the  plant — 
a  point  of  very  great  convenience,  certainly,  but  not 
absolute  like  the  five  points.  There  is  an  absolute  de¬ 
mand  in  all  good  gardens  for  each  of  those  five  points 
by  those  who  ])ay  the  piper,  for  they  consider  those 
lioints  essential  to  a  good  fiower-garden.  High  colours 
first,  warm  colours  next,  and  then  clear,  clean  tints  and 
shades,  but  not  a  word  about  the  shape  of  a  flower,  or 
the  outline  of  a  petal,  for  neither  of  them  could  heighten 
or  diminish  the  beauty  of  a  flow'er-bed.  A  fringed  petal 
may  be  better  tban  a  “rose-leaf”  petal;  and  an  oval 
llowcr,  or  a  llowcr  in  the  shape  of  a  Eronch  horn,  may 
be  far  more  suitable  for  a  bed  than  a  round  one.  Every 
point  in  the  fiower-garden  is  founded  on  strict  useful¬ 
ness  ;  but  are  not  those  of  the  florist  just  as  much  so  as 
those  of  the  oilier  ?  No,  they  are  not ;  the  most  essential 
point  in  the  florist’s  flower  is  shape,  and  that  is  not  of 
the  least  use.,  it  is  merely  a  fancy;  but  he  strives  for  it, 
he  pays  for  it;  it  is  his  hobby,  and  ho  has  a  right  to  it 
as  ho  pleases;  and  if  ho  had  stopjicd  there,  within  his 
own  prescribed  boundary,  he  had  done  w^cll,  but  that  he 
did  not  do.  He  runs  me  and  my  flowers,  liussian-like, 

I  from  every  safe  harbour  and  anchorage  within  his  owui 
j  dominions ;  and  not  only  that,  but  turns  up  his  nose, 
j  and  threatens  all  my  pets  and  seedlings  within  my  own 
I  fenced  kingdom,  unless  they  turn  round  and  do  as  he 
i  wishes,  whether  I  wish  it  or  not.  A  pretty  pass,  indeed. 
But  who  will  play  tho  Austria  hetween  us  ?  lias  tho 
weaker  party  no  friend  to  settle  matters  between  us? 
1  have  no  wish  to  take  any  undue  advantage  of  my 
,  strong  position  in  the  flower-garden  of  England  against 
i  a  low  Dutch  degree  of  civilisation  of  a  former  age,  for 
I  1  can  w'ell  afl'onl  to  be  generous,  by  virtue  of  my  calling, 

I  and  I  wish  to  be  so  with  all  my  heart.  I  would  “  give 
in  ”  two  or  three  of  my  secondary  points  for  one  point, 
which  the  florist  docs  not  consider  essential  to  any  one 
of  his  flowers  at  all;  but  highly  so  to  the  system  of 
which  he  forms  a  part  and  parcel ;  and  that  point  is  the 
systematic  point  of  sneering  at  every  one  of  the  flower- 
j  garden  seedlings,  although  no  one  out  of  his  own  circle 
I  sympathises  with  him.  Let  the  florist,  henceforth,  give 
'  up  this  one  point;  yea,  lot  all  of  us  be  more  charitable, 
j  and  look  upon  each  other’s  fancies  as  good  enough,  and 
!  as  fulfilling  the  difl'erent  ends  for  which  we  labour  for 
them,  and  ])eace  shall  bo  proclaimed  upon  the  basis  of 
all  the  points  for  which  we  now  jostle  each  other  and 
all  who  cross  our  paths. 

'  1  had  been  led  into  these  points  on  reading  Mr. 

Brent’s  letter  on  the  Pigeon  fancy,  at  page  285,  the  best 
and  most  sensible  letter  1  ever  read  on  the  subject  of 
judging  fancy  articles,  whether  dead,  or  alive,  or  grow¬ 
ing.  lie  laid  the  points  so  pointedly  in  that  letter,  that 
1  really  thought  the  saddle  suited  the  flower-gardener  as  : 
I  much  as  any  of  us.  I  relented  on  the  spot,  do  hereby 
i  give  in  at  once,  and  never  more  shall  this  pen  rail  or  j 
'  rattle  over  a  I’ound  flower  or  a  smooth-edged  petal, 
i  The  flower-gardener’s  new  year  begins  on  the  1st  of 
i  February,  tho  best  time  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  to  forget  , 

'  wiiut  is  ])ast,  and  to  make  up  for  what  has  been  amiss,  i 
by  a  more  diligent  use  of  all  new  plants  and  seedlings 
which  may  happen  to  fall  in  with  the  notions  of  cither  , 
party.  The  first  seedlings  of  this  year,  with  me,  are 
.  just  pushing  up  the  soil  in  a  double  pot,  one  pot  within 
another.  They  are  from  the  seeds  of  Diehjtra  spcctahilis, 

'■  which  were  sent  me  last  summer.  I  sowed  them  as  soon 
as  I  received  them,  and  kept  them  under  glass  for  a 
mouth,  to  see  if  they  would  start  or  could  bo  forced  to 


grow  at  once,  and  contrary  to  what  1  well  knew  was 
natural  to  them.  In  that,  liowevor,  i  did  wrong;  they 
should  not  have  been  sown  until  tho  first  week  in 
October,  or,  at  least,  until  so  late  in  tho  autumn  that 
the  summer  heat  of  the  surface-soil  was  considerably 
lowered.  At  tho  end  of  tho  first  month  of  in-door 
treatment  I  turned  out  my  seed  pot,  and  ])luuged  it  just 
to  tho  rim,  and  no  more,  in  tho  open  border,  and  turned 
another  pot  over  it,  to  keep  off  birds  and  mice,  heavy 
rains  and  too  much  sunshine.  I  never  allowed  it  to 
become  dry,  nor  did  [  give  it  much  water;  and  after 
tho  October  rains  the  ground  was  wet  enough  without 
watering  a  pot  plunged  and  kept  dark  with  the  over 
pot.  About  the  beginning  of  December  1.  took  it  up 
and  gave  it  a  cold  pit  treatment,  and  by  the  2t)th  of 
January  every  one  of  the  seeds  vegetated.  A  similar 
treatment,  very  nearly,  had  the  very  same  effect  with 
me  this  time  last  year  ;  two  seedlings  were  uj)  when  the 
long  frost  came,  the  rest  which  were  following  were,  no 
doubt,  touched  by  the  frost,  or  alternate  frost  and  ex¬ 
treme  dryness,  so  that  between  tlie  two  1  lost  them 
without  ever  seeing  them;  and  i  also  lost  one  of  the 
two  seedlings,  but  the  other  made  a  fine  j)lant,  which 
will  bloom  next  spring  ;  besides  that  one  and  the  present 
batch  of  seedlings,  I  had  three  strong  plants,  from  tho 
growth  of  185  t,  sent  mo  by  a  llevercnd  gentleman,  down 
near  Yarmouth,  so  that  if  1  cannot  prove  or  disprove 
the  notion  dbout  the  shyness  of  the  plant  to  seed  being 
caused  by  ages  of  propagation,  in  China,  by  division  of 
tho  roots,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  materials,  and  J 
would  recommend  that  same  subject  to  the  notice  of 
the  florist.  Has  he  iiot,  like  the  Chinaman,  run  out 
some  of  his  “roots”  by  over  propagation,  by  forcing 
and  parting  them  with  too  great  a  liurry?  How  else 
is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that  the  premier  seedling  of 
one  year  is  hardly  worth  planting  tlirec  years  hence? 

But  let  me  keep  to  the  text  till  L  finish  what  1  want 
to  say  about  the  Diclijtra  while  it  is  fresh  on  my  memory. 
Suppose  it  to  become  a  subject  for  cross  seedlings;  and 
suppose,  also,  tho  florist  and  tho  flower  gardcncr  to  be  j 
running  a  race  about  who  shall  bo  first  able  to  bring  | 
the  seedlings  to  market;  1  am  persuaded  there  is  a  I 
system  by  wliich  one  party  can  “  prove  it”  twelve  months 
before  the  other,  on  the  supposition  that  one  of  them 
acts  on  the  safe  system,  while  tlic  other  risks  his  chance 
on  superior  skill  and  good  conveniences  for  exerting  his 
superiority. 

The  safe  system  is  to  gather  the  seeds,  and  lay  them 
by  in  tho  pods  till  tho  beginning  or  middle  of  October; 
then  to  sow  them ;  for  if  they  are  kept  till  the  spring,  the 
chances  are  that  twelve  months  more  will  elapse  before 
they  can  be  proved ;  to  ])ut  the  pots  at  once  into  a 
cold  frame,  and  to  keep  the  earth  in  them  between  wet 
and  dry  all  the  winter.  By  that  process  the  seedlings 
will  appear  in  March,  and  do  well ;  whereas,  by  following 
tho  plan  I  tried,  twice  running,  the  seedlings  will  be 
sure  and  certain  to  rise  too  soon  ibr  the  convenience 
and  skill  of  nine-tenths  of  those  who  may  bo  trying 
their  luck  in  the  race.  I  have  seen  the  day  when  a 
batch  of  tho  most  tender  seedlings  coming  to  hand  in 
the  dead  of  tho  winter  w'ould  have  been  welcomed 
rather  as  a  proof-prize  than  a  ditficulty  ;  but  now,  1  am  i 
not  quite  free  from  apprehension  for  tlieir  sake;  because 
1  want  tho  necessary  convenience  of  a  comfortable  stove 
to  watch  and  nurse  them  in  for  a  couple  of  months. 
But  say  that  a  young,  ardent  spirit  is  bent  on  “  making 
a  spoon,  or  spoiling  a  horn”  with  tho  experimeiit,  he 
will  sow  the  seeds  tho  moment  they  arc  ripe,  or,  rather,  ten  I 
days  before  they  are  quite  so;  he  plunges  the  pot  in 
heat  at  once,  and  keeps  it  in  continued  forcing  through 
the  autumn,  and  by  the  end  of  tbe  fourth  month  he  will 
be  looking  for  tho  seedlings  to  rise,  and  if  they  come 
before  the  end  of  November,  it  is  all  but  certain  that 
he  will  be  able  to  prove  them  before  the  end  ol'  May 
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following ;  for  stove-lieat  is  not  at  all  inimical  to  these  | 
seedlings  during  the  first  stages  of  their  progress,  and 
thus  twelve  months  are  gained  over  the  safer  plan  of 
growing  them  the  first  year  from  October  sowings,  and 
proving  them  the  next. 

Another  side  of  the  question  may  be  more  useful  still. 
This  is  the  first  instance,  during  my  practice,  in  which 
a  seed,  whose  nature  it  is  to  lie  dormant  in  the  ground 
from  the  time  of  ripening  till  next  spring,  departed  from  | 
that  rule,  with  very  little,  I  may  say,  with  comparatively  ' 
no  artificial  help,  and  such  departure  may  be  reasonably  ■ 
depended  on,  from  the  uniformity  of  the  two  years’  result 
in  my  own  case.  Then,  are  we  sure  that  all  kinds  of  seeds,  j 
for  whicli  we  claim  this  long  period  of  dormancy,  between 
sowing  and  sprouting,  really  require  so  much  time  to 
come  up  ?  Is  it  not  more  probable,  that  if  we  w'cre  to  , 
vary  routine  and  red  tape,  we  might  get  many  such 
seeds  to  depart  from  the  more  natural  course,  and  gain 
time  and  patience  by  the  experiment?  At  all  events,  the 
thing  is  well  worth  a  fair  trial,  and  to  none  is  the  issue  j 
more  likely  to  bring  grist  to  the  mill  than  to  the  fair  i 
and  honest-dealing  florist.  D.  Beaton.  I 

O  I 


Russian  Gardener  in  the  Crimea. — “  M.  von  Illib- 
ner  had  an  orchard,  which  he  had  planned  six  years 
before  my  visit,  and  which  evidently  now  was  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition.  His  labourers  consisted  of  one 
Russian  and  of  several  Tartars.  The  first  led  such  a 
peculiar  life  that  it  deserves  to  be  related.  While  we  in 
Germany  hire  our  servants,  or  make  similar  engage¬ 
ments,  for  the  term  of  a  quarter  of  a  year,  in  Russia  the 
term  is  a  V’tret,  that  is  to  say,  four  months,  or  the  third 
part  of  a  year.  M.  von  Hiibners  Russian  gardener  was 
usually  extremely  industrious  during  these  four  months, 
living  with  the  utmost  economy,  scarcely  drinking  as 
much  as  a  “  vodka  ”  (dram)  in  the  day.  His  whole 
subsistence  was  bread,  and  a  poor  “  shtshi”  (hodge-podge) 
or  “  borshtsh  ”  (cabbage-broth).  But  as  soon  as  the 
third  part  of  the  year  had  expired,  the  work  no  longer 
prospered.  He  begged  for  his  wages,  which  in  the 
summer  season  amounted  to  more  than  seven  guineas, 
and  quitted  with  that  sum.  The  smartest  carriage, 
drawn  by  a  couple  of  horses  (the  peasant  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  drive  with  more),  was  immediately  engaged 
for  several  days,  along  wdth  a  servant,  and  he  then 
started  on  a  drive  with  his  mistress,  or  some  good  friend, 
who,  under  such  circumstances,  was  never  wanting.  At 
first,  all  passed  off  in  the  best  manner  imaginable  ;  the 
labourer,  playing  “  le  grand  seigneur,”  treated  his 
mistress  and  friend  to  the  most  costly  dishes,  in  which 
onions  never  failed  to  form  an  ingredient,  and  to  the 
most  delicate  wines,  champagne  taking  the  lead.  As 
night  drew  on,  and  the  number  of  his  friends  increased, 
matters  became  more  uproarious,  about  midnight  he 
usually  became  intoxicated,  and  the  festivities  of  that 
evening  were  terminated.  The  following  morning,  when 
he  had  slept  it  off,  the  same  life  recommenced,  and  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  hour  arrived  when  he  again  became 
unconscious.  Thus  he  proceeded  as  long  as  he  had  a 
copek  in  his  pocket;  but  at  length,  having  spent  all  his 
money,  he  once  more  appeared  at  the  appointed  hour  at 
the  orchard,  went  as  usual  to  liis  work,  aud  was  as 
diligent  as  before.” — {Koch's  Odessa  and  the  Crimea.) 


PLANTS  THAT  MAY  BE  IN  BLOOM  IN 
JANUARY. 

{Contiinied  from  jxt^e  2f);i.) 

Goedfdssta  ANisorHYi.T.A. —  A  conqiact  plant,  covered 
with  grey  flowers,  used  to  be  a  liuellia.  Prune  freely 


when  done  flowering,  encourage  a  profusion  of  young 
shoots,  harden  these  in  autumn,  aud  when  extra  heat  | 
is  applied  it  will  bloom.  It  will  be  safe  at  45° ;  requires  j 
about  00°  to  bloom ;  and  seldom  gets  above  eighteen  I 
inches  in  height.  Ripen  the  young  shoots,  and  there 
can  be  no  lack  of  flowers.  It  keeps  in  flower  long  in  a 
W'arm  greenhouse. 

JusTiciA  coccinea  aud  Formosa;  the  first  scarlet,  and 
the  second  a  greyish-blue,  produced  on  long  tlow’er- 
stalks,  the  flow'crs  nestled  on  it  all  the  way  up.  When 
done  flowering  cut  all  of  these  clean  back,  and  grow  on 
for  next  year. 

Jasminum  undulatum _ This  will  be  very  sweet  if 

kept  in  stove  heat  at  present. 

Oi.denlandia. — This  is  a  neat  little  plant,  seldom 
above  nine  inches  in  height,  and  always  smothered  with 
small,  white  flowers.  To  have  it  extra  full  of  flowers 
at  this  season,  it  should  be  well  pruned  back  in  July, 
aud  that  would  prevent  it  flowering  much  before  winter. 

Spermadictyon  azureum. — Might  almost  bo  called 
the  wduter  Ceanothus,  producing  its  grey-blue,  small 
flow'ers  in  great  abundance,  along  and  at  the  points  of 
the  shoots  of  the  previous  summer.  When  done 
flowering,  and  rested  a  little,  prune  back  to  the  lowest 
buds,  and  from  these  will  come  the  shoots  for  the 
succeeding  year.  After  June,  a  cold  pit  will  be  the 
place  for  it,  housing  in  October. 

Zygopetaeum  CRiNiTUM,  Mackayi,  &c. — Tlicse  are 
ground  Orchids,  just  as  easily  grown  as  any  other  stove 
I  herbaceous  plant;  flourisliing  in  peat  and  loam,  aud 
propagated  by  division,  when  fresh  growth  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  after  flowering.  The  routine  of  the  stove 
will  just  suit  them.  Keep  them  rather  dry  in  autumn, 
j  and  give  all  the  light  possible  ;  they  will  bloom  freely 
in  a  temperature  from  55°  to  ()()°. 
j  Carnations  Perpetual. — These  require  no  forcing, 

!  the  greenhouse  is  quite  sufficient.  The  best  plan  to 
!  manage  them  is  as  follows: — Propagate  them  about 
I  August;  keep  the  plants  under  glass  all  winter ;  plant 
j  them  out  in  April ;  nip  out  their  centres  in  June  ;  water 
I  well  in  dry  weather ;  secure  from  winds ;  raise  and  pot 
in  the  beginning  of  September,  and  house  before  the 
i  end  of  October. 

I  Erica. — Those  mentioned  treat  as  Epacris  ;  but  they 

I  must  not  be  kept  either  so  close  or  so  warm  when 
■  pruned  back  after  flowering,  but  yet  sufficiently  so  to 
promote  young  growth;  the  maturing  of  that  growth  in 
August  and  September,  by  sun  aud  exposure,  is  the 
essential  for  a  profusion  of  flowers. 

Cinerarias. — Of  these  we  have  often  given  the  treat- 
j  ment.  Plants,  from  seed  sown  in  May;  divisions  and 
I  suckers,  in  August  and  September,  from  plants  finished 
I  flowering  in  June,  and  planted  out.  When  potted,  they 
j  should  be  kept  cool  and  moist,  and  removed  to  a  place 
I  where  fire-heat  can  be  given  before  frost.  For  later 
i  flowering,  frost  must  be  excluded  and  damp,  and  the 
^  plants  ivill  do  well. 

Cyclamen  fersicum,  and  others,  for  early  flowering. 

I  Give  plenty  of  water  as  long  as  the  flowers  last  and 
!  the  foliage  is  healthy.  About  May  curtail  watering;  as 
I  the  foliage  dies  refrain  altogether,  and  let  the  tuber  be 
j  dry.  About  September  repot,  keeping  the  tuber  mostly 
above  the  soil.  Give  a  little  w'ater  close  to  it,  but  do 
not  saturate  the  soil  until  the  roots  are  freely  progressing. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  will  soon  show,  and  the  plant 
must  not  be  dry  afterwards,  until  the  blooming  is  over, 
aud  the  foliage  decayed. 

Geraniums. — In  addition  to  those  mentioned,  such 
small-flowering  kinds  as  Windsor  Scarlet  and  Shruh- 
Jand  Pet  bloom  well  at  this  season,  when  kept  in  little 
I  pot-room. 

^  JAs:snNUJi  NUDiFLORUM. — Tliis  does  well  against  a 
wall ;  but  a  good-sized  plant  presents  a  fine  yellow  mass 
I  in  a  greenhouse.  It  has  no  scent.  When  done  flower- 
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I  ing,  prune  back  unci  encourage  j’oung  shoots  for  the 
i  next  year. 

j  Lachanai.ia  tricolor,  &c. — Tliesc  little  plants  bloom 
■  well  at  tiiis  season,  if,  after  early  potting  in  autumn,  they 
I  are  placed  in  a  forcing-pit  in  Jjecember.  AVhen  done 
(lowering,  and  the  foliage  decayed,  tliey  should  be 
i  taken  out  of  the  pots,  or  kept  dry  in  them,  until  the 
I  autumn. 

I  f)XAHS  MARGINATA,  SANGUINEUM,  &C.,  do  Wcll  Uiuler 

similar  treatment,  but  require  little  or  no  forcing. 
'J'hcso  are  beautiful  little  things  for  the  front  of  a 
sliclf.  AVlion  tlic  foliage  decays,  turn  the  pots  on  their 
sides  to  keep  tliein  dry. 

PiTTOsPORUM  TOJ31RA  and  UNDULATA. — The  first  a  low, 
evergreen  shrub,  with  whitisli,  small  llowcrs ;  the  second 
^  more  upright  and  vigorous  in  its  growth,  and  both 
1  interesting  for  the  sweetness  of  the  llowers.  Itequire 
common  treatment  in  winter,  and  may  stand  out-of- 
j  doors  all  the  summer. 

SciLLA  BREVii'OLiA. — A  pictty,  piiikisli  flower,  a  few 
inches  in  height,  requiring  treatment  similar  to  Oxalis, 
above. 

Staraxis  tricolor. — Similar  treatment,  in  peat  and 
loam. 

'Tlte  forcing  of  Shrubs  is  most  successfully  managed 
when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  from  early  potting, 
and  these  roots  receive  the  advantage  of  a  mild 
I  bottom-heat  before  a  higher  temperature  affects  the 
buds.  For  hardy  shrubs,  the  jdunging  the  pots  in  a 
mild,  growing  heat,  out-of-doors,  as  in  a  heap  of  leaves, 
for  a  month  before  placing  them  in  the  forcing  pit,  is  a 
good  preparation.  Chinese  Roses  will  bloom  in  the 
greenhouse  without  forcing.  'Teas,  Perpetuals,  &c.,  are 
best  treated  as  above. 

Musk  {Mimuliis  moschatus). — When  this  is  grown 
early  one  year,  and  the  pots  are  kejit  after  the  tops  have 
died  down,  it  will  come  early  again.  A  very  little  forcing 
and  warm  water  will  do.  Some  of  our  window-gardeners 
arc  sadly  perjilexed  with  this  plant.  The  top  decays, 
and  the  pot  and  its  contents  are  consigned  to  the  dust- 
heap  as  useless.  Were  the  [lots  kept  just  dryish  instead 
of  wet,  and  watered  next  spring,  one  pot,  alter  the  roots 
had  sprung,  would  furnish  enough  for  half-a  dozen  pots. 

.].,iLY  OF  TUE  Valley. — Secure  plants  in  pots  with 
prominent  buds,  and  well-rooted  ;  and  plunging  tbe  pots 
in  a  sweet,  mild  bottom-heat,  in  a  forcing-pit,  is  the  most 
successful  mode  for  obtaining  these  sweet  flowers  now. 
As  soon  as  they  ajqiear,  move  tbe  pots  to  a  sunny,  airy 
position.  R.  Eisii. 


G.-\RDENING  FOR  THE  IMANY.— February. 

General  Remarks. — The  cheering  influence  of  spring 
coming  on  gives  more  or  less  energy  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  in  tbe  great  work  of  “  tilling  the  ground,” 
the  more  enthu.siastic  portion  striving  to  meet,  if  not 
forestall,  the  coming  season:  while  the  more  apa¬ 
thetic  lag  behind,  and  are  content  to  follow  in  the 
wake.  This  unenviable  class  is  assuredly  becoming 
fewer,  and  each  succeeding  season  will,  we  hope,  di¬ 
minish  their  numbers;  for,  certainly,  there  can  be  no 
nobler  pursuit  thatr  to  place  some  of  the  most  useful 
productions  of  Nature  in  a  way  to  perfect  themselves, 
which  is  done  by  simply  committing  the  seed  to  the 
earth  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  tbe  proper  way,  giving 
tbe  proper  attention  to  it  afterwards,  so  tliat  a  becoming 
result  may  be  ensured  ;  and  this  and  the  ensuing  months 
being  the  time  when  much  that  is  useful  that  way  ought 
to  be  done,  the  horticulturist  must  be  up  and  doing. 
The  days  lengthening  give  increased  oiiportunitics  to 
hasten  on  the  works,  and  other  matters  being  also 
lavourable,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  finishing  any 
extra  jobs  begun  during  the  wunter ;  while  the  ])lant- 
ing  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  ought  to  be  brought 


to  a  close,  gravel-walks  well  rolled  after  frosts  are  over, 
Box  and  other  edgings  having  previously  been  put 
to  rights,  and,  in  fact,  everything  done  now  that  can 
he  done  to  expedite  the  usual  work  of  the  after  months, 
which  of  tboinselves  afford  plenty  of  employment  that 
cannot  be  put  off. 


a.  - Remove  any  covering  that  may  have  been  over  j 

the  British  Queen  Strawberries,  but  do  not  clear  I 
away  tbe  old  half-decayed  leaves  yet,  as  they  will  | 
be  serviceable  for  a  month  longer.  Look  over  the  ■ 
beds,  and  see  that  mice  do  not  harbour  there ;  if 
so,  trap  them  or  dig  them  out,  and  kill  them,  as 
they  are  more  easily  caught  now  than  afterwards. 
B.as/)berries  may  be  tied  up,  but  do  not  top  them 
until  next  month.  JJo  not  reserve  too  many  canes, 
as  the  more  thin  they  are  the  liner  the  fruit. 

b.  - If  Potatoes  were  planted  here  last  month,  little  is 

wanted  until  they  show  themselves  in  April,  when, 
perhaps,  a  slight  covering  for  a  week  or  two  will  be 
necessary  at  nights.  A  space  being  left  for  CauJi-  | 
flower,  the  end  of  the  mouth  is  quite  soon  enough  | 
to  plant  them  ;  but  March  will  be  better.  In  the 
meantime,  dig  the  ground  over  on  frosty  mornings, 
and  make  all  ready  for  the  after-work  fast  coming  ; 
on.  * 

c.  - Successive  portions  of  Sea-hale  may  be  covered  up 

with  leaves  or  dung,  after  placing  a  jiot  or  box 
over  the  plant ;  and  as  the  progress  now  is  more 
rapid  than  it  will  be  afterwards,  it  need  not  be 
covered  in  more  than  from  twenty  to  twenty  live  i 
days  before  it  is  wanted  ;  this  is  supposing  the  dung  | 
or  leaves  to  heat  moderately.  When  any  old  por-  ' 
tion  is  done  bearing,  remove  the  pots  and  dung,  , 
leaving,  however,  some  to  cover  uii  the  plant;  the 
dung  or  leaves,  if  warm,  will  do  again.  Rhubarb 
may  bo  served  in  the  same  way ;  only  when  this 
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once  does  begin  to  bear  it  continues  longer  than 
Sea-k'ale,  but  it  is  more  tardy  to  start.  Aspanvius 
beds  being  done  up  in  the  autumn  require  nothing 
further  yet.  Next  month  the  soil  may  be  broken  on 
the  hods,  so  us  to  allow  tlie  heads  to  get  through 
witliont  dilliculty. 

il. - Tiiis  being  for  Oniontt  and  Itadishcs,  tlie  ground 

must  he  got  into  good  order  by  being  dug  slightly 
over  some  frOsty  morning  early  in  the  month;  after 
which  it  will  need  no  inorc  until  sowing  time,  which 
must  be  done  in  dry  weather,  if  possible,  any  time 
before  the  20th  of  IMarcIi;  but  the  end  of  this 
month  will  do  if  the  ground  will  work  well. 
Drills,  a  foot  a))art,  are  best  on  all  ground  but 
the  very  stitlbst  loam  or  clay,  which  had  better  be 
in  beds  three-feet-and-a-half  wide,  with  eighteen- 
inch  alleys,  and  the  seed  sown  broadcast.  A 
sprinkling  of  iSfihnon  Uadishes  with  the  Onions  will 
do  no  harm,  and  they  will  come  in  useful. 

e. - 'riiis  being  for  Peas,  a  crop  of  Surprise  or  Cham- 

ption  might  be  put  in  some  time  this  mouth,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  Euipjeror,  sown  before.  If  there  be  any 
Brocoli  or  other  crops  wanting  to  be  removed,  let 
that  now  be  done — I  mean  Brocoli  that  has  been 
all  cut,  or  nearly  so — and  let  the  ground  be  dug  as 
long  before  the  time  it  is  wanted  as  possible. 

/. - This  being  destined  {ox  Dwarf  Kidney  and  Scarlet 

Runner  Beans,  but  little  can  be  done  now,  unless 
the  ground  be  vacant,  when  digging,  as  above,  will 
be  serviceable  to  dispel  slugs  and  other  garden 
enemies,  who  do  not  like  their  homesteads  so  rudely 
torn  up  in  cold,  frosty  weather. 

y. - If  this  is  intended  for  Carrots,  and  other  root 

croj)s,  care  must  ho  taken  to  expose  as  much  of  the 
surface  as  possible  to  frost  to  kill  the  larva  of  insects, 
which  abound  most  alter  the  Cabbage  tribe.  Dig¬ 
ging,  as  above, will  assist  much,  taking  care  that  the 
last  digging  is  at  least  three  weeks  or  a  month  be¬ 
fore  sowing-time,  which  need  not  be  before  April. 
Broad  Beans  may  be  sown  here,  if  wanted;  rows 
at  least  two-fcet-and-a-half  apart  will  do,  and  the 
seed  about  four  or  five  inches  apart. 

/(. - If  there  should  be  a  batch  oi  Early  Cabbage  plants 

here,  it  would  he  well  to  look  over  them  on  a  dry 
afternoon,  and  close  in  the  holes  around  their  necks 
caused  by  the  winds  and  frost.  Winter  Turnips 
ought  to  bo  taken  up  before  they  grow  much,  and 
their  roots  partially  cut — they  might  bo  placed 
singly  on  tlie  ground  in  some  cool  place — and  the 
ground,  being  w'cll  manured,  must  be  dug  ready  for 
otlier  cro[is,  which,  at  this  season,  succeed  each 
other  fast  on  the  same  ground. 

Kitchen-garuen  Borders. — Towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  if  the  weather  bo  mild,  seeds  of  different  things 
may  be  sown,  as  Savoys,  Brussels  Spjrouts,  all  the  kinds  of 
Greens,  a  little  Caulijloiver  and and,  at  the  same 
time.  Radishes;  while  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
may  be  pruned  and  nailed,  and  the  ground  digged  ready 
for  any  crop  that  is  w'anted.  A  few  early  Potatoes  may 
be  planted  along  the  side  of  the  wall,  which  wdll  come 
in  earlier  than  those  outside.  TjCtiuee  and  Endive  wdiich 
have  stood  tlie  winter. will  speedily  be  cleared  away,  and 
that  space,  too,  must  be*jirepared  for  future  use.  It  is, 
however,  too  early  yet  to  dispense  with  the  coverings  of 
Caulifioivers  entirely;  but  they  must  be  as  much  exposed 
as  possible  prior  to  that  being  done;  yet  a  sudden  ex¬ 
posure  after,  perhaps,  some  weeks  of  conlinement  is 
hurtful,  and  must  be  guarded  against.  See  that  mice 
do  not  disturb  the  Peas  Just  coming  up;  and  if  it  be 
very  mild,  slugs  arc  equally  destructive  in  another  way. 
Lime,  soot,  and  coal-ashes  are  preventives,  and  tread¬ 
ing  the  earth  well  in  around  them,  on  dry  days,  is  also 
beneficial,  as  closing  up  the  harbour  they  retire  into 
after  doing  the  mischief,  to  be  ready  for  another  attack. 


Plant  out  a  few  Onions  if  you  wish  to  save  your  own 
seed.  Good,  sound  bulbs  that  have  shown  little  symp¬ 
toms  of  growing  are  best,  as  there  is  the  grealcr  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  ])rogeuy  keeping  well. 

Erame.- — Some  fermenting  material  being  preparing 
at  the  end  of  last  month,  the  amateur  must  make  iriends 
with  some  neighbouring  gardener,  about  the  middle  or 
third  week  of  this,  in  order  to  have  a  pot  or  two  of 
Cucumber  plants  to  turn  into  his  bed  when  it  is  made  up 
and  ready,  which  is  very  soon  after  it  is  made,  if  the  dung 
be  good,  and  well  sweetened  by  frequent  turnings  during 
the  last  three  weeks.  An  open,  turfy  loam,  to  which 
some  leaf-mould  has  been  added,  will  be  found  as  good  as 
any,  and  hills  being  made  in  the  centre  of  each  light, 
so  that  the  earth  is  heaped  up  to  be  about  ten  inches 
or  a  foot  high  (the  surface  of  the  bed  being  covered  over 
about  two  inches  deep  as  well),  the  plants  ujay  be  put 
in,  and  carefully  watched  for  some  days  to  see  that  no 
undue  steam  arises.  Cover  well  up  at  night  with  mats, 
and  try  to  maintain  an  internal  heat  of  about  70°.  The 
bed,  at  the  same  time,  may  be  made  useful  in  many 
ways.  Seed-pots,  or  pans,  of  sundry  annuals  may  be  put 
in,  and  cuttings  of  varioits  things  as  well,  taking  care 
that  each  cutting,  before  potting,  is  well  immersed  in 
tobacco-water  to  kill  Green  Ely  or  other  insect.  In 
this  tvay.  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Fuchsias,  and  many  other 
things,  may  be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  and  seeing 
those  things  thrive  is,  to  the  enthusiast,  a  source  of 
jtleasute  as  well.  A  little  air  will  be  necessary  on 
lino  days,  by  tilting  the  back  of  the  frame  slightly  ;  and 
if  the  heat  should  exceed  7.3°,  and  feel,  when  inhaled,  to 
be  rank,  leave  a  tiller  on  at  all  times — about  a  quarter- 
of-an-inch  will  allow  a  great  deal  of  air  to  pass.  Be 
careful  of  the  Ocraniunis,  Calceolarias,  Ac.,  removed 
from  this  framo  before  placing  it  on  the  hotbed,  and 
if  they  are  compelled  to  occupy  inferior  quarters  in 
the  house,  let  the  Cinerarias  havm  most  light;  uc.xt  to  that, 
the  Ueraniums.  Calceolarias  may  be  kept  as  cool,  and 
even  as  moist,  as  j)0S8ible,  and  tlie  other  things  will  be 
all  improved  by  ]ucsentiug  them  to  the  light  in  turn ;  a 
day  or  two  at  a  time  will  assist  much.  Take  care  that 
frost  does  not  icach  them  ;  but  give  them  air  i'rcely,  and 
gradually  inure  them  to  bear  it  when  fully  exposed. 

Elower-Garden. — The  remarks  of  last  mouth  will,  in 
a  great  measure,  apply  to  this;  but  whensoever  fine 
weather  sets  in,  look  round  and  replace  anything  which 
the  frost  or  winds  may  have  disturbed.  It  is  yet  too 
early  to  sovv  seeds,  except  under  glass;  but  bulbs  may 
be  taken  up  and  re-planted,  and  the  like  may  be  said  of 
many  herbaceous  plants.  Heartsease,  if  not  planted  in 
autumn,  ought  to  be  done  now;  while  sometimes  an 
interesting  spring  display  is  made  by  taking  up  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  common  Primrose  out  of  the  woods,  and 
planting  them  in  the  llowcr-beds,  there  to  remain  till 
they  ha,vo  done  fiowering.  Einish  pruning  Roses,  leav¬ 
ing  the  tender  Tea,  and  China  till  last,  and  even  the)j 
cut  little  from  them. 

SuRuiuiERY. — Einish  all  work  intended  here  as  early 
as  possible,  except  the  cutting  down  of  common  Laurels 
expected  to  grow  again,  which  may  be  deferred  for 
another  month  ;  not  but  that  the  present  is  as  good  a 
time,  but  their  tops  may  do  service  during  that  period. 
Sec  that  the  fastenings  of  the  different  things  hold  gDod, 
and  give  a  good  face  to  the  ground  by  slightly  digging 
it,  except  where  Rhododendrons,  &c.,  are .  planted,  in 
which  case  a  litter-dressing  of  peat-earth  will  have  the 
same  effect. 

Ekuit-trees. — Einish  the  pruning  and  nailing  of  all 
wall-trees  as  speedily  as  possible,  if  not  done  before, 
except  that  Peach  and  Nectarine  may  be  delayed  for  a 
week  or  so  into  March.  Let,  also,  all  Gooseberry  and 
Currants  be  pruned  forthwith,  if  not  done  before,  and 
some  soot  cast  around  their  roots,  which  will  prevent,  in 
a  measure,  caterpillars  attacking  them.  If  there  be  any 
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espalier,  or  other  trained  trees,  that  want  tying  up  or 
removing,  let  that  be  done  at  once ;  and  if  any  Apjde 
or  Pear-tree  seems  worn  out  and  wants  rc-grariing,  cut 
olf  its  head  now,  and  take  off  tlic  scions  in  jMarch  ;  but 
April  is  soon  enough  to  graft.  A  mixture  of  loam  and 
horse-dung  is  better  than  the  stiffest  clay  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  as  it  is  less  likely  to  crack  and  fall  off. 

llocKEHY. — The  same  remarks  as  given  for  the  flower- 
garden  is  !i))plicable  here,  ])resuming,  at  the  same  time, 
tliat  the  directions  of  last  month  were  carried  out. 
Should  it  bo  deemed  advisable  to  remodel  the  whole, 
tills  is  a  very  good  time  to  do  it,  as  the  earlier  tlie  plants 
are  returned  to  their  places  again  the  better;  and  a 
certain  amount  of  alteration  is  wanted  hero,  now  and 
then,  as  certaiu  robust  plants  have  a  tendency  to  overrun 
other  things  of  more  value,  but  less  vigorous.  In  this 
case,  some  alteration  is  necessary,  and  tlio  present  is 
the  best  time  to  see  after  that  work.  J.  IIobson. 


NEW,  Oil  GOOD  BEDDING-PLANTS. 

(^Continued  from  page  180.) 

THE  FUCHSIA. 

It  has  frequently  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me 
that  the  lovely,  elegant,  long-blooming  Fuchsia  has  not 
been  more  jdanted  in  masses  in  the  bedding-out  gardens. 
1  am  sure  it  lias  every  thing  and  property  to  recommend 
it.  In  the  lirst  place,  it  is  easily  kept  through  the 
winter;  all  that  it  requires  is  to  be  kept  moderately  dry 
and  free  from  frost.  It  may  be  kept  alive  in  a  dry 
room;  in  a  dark  cellar;  under  the  stage  of  the  green¬ 
house  ;  in  cold  ])its  or  frames,  without  any  covering ;  or 
even  will  kccii  alive  if  buried  under  a  heap  of  coal-ashes. 
It  is  easily  propagated ;  every  cutting  will  grow  if  taken 
off  very  young,  planted  in  sand,  and  jilaced  in  gentle 
heat,  under  a  handglass.  'J'hen,  again,  it  may  be 
planted  out  as  early  as  May,  and  will  flower  till  frost 
comes.  It  grows  dense,  and  flowers  most  jirofusely, 
])roducing  its  coral-like  blossoms  most  constantly. 
Surely,  all  these  good  qualities  ought  to  induce  flower- 
gardeners  to  patronize  and  cultivate  this  charming  jibint 
more  than  they  do.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  varieties 
are  planted  out  that  are  utterly  unlit  for  that  purjiose. 
Because  a  variety  grown  in  a  pot  in  the  gi’cenhouse 
produces  there  extraordinary  flowers,  it  is  thought  lit 
for  the  flower-bed.  It  is  ihcn  jilanted  out  and  fails, 

,  flowering  only  for  a  sliort  time.  Now,  to  jdant  such 
!  large-flowering  varieties  not  only  leads  to  disappoint¬ 
ment,  but  throws  a  slur  upon  the  Fuchsia  that  it  does 
not  deserve.  Those  ideas  frequently  passed  through  my 
mind  when  customers  came  in  for  bedding-jdants,  and 
almost  invariably  passed  by  the  Fuchsias,  because,  they 
said,  they  did  not  flower  enough.  What  a  mistaken 
idea!  Choose  the  right  varieties  for  bedding,  and  no 
lilant — no,  none  whatever — flowers  more  freely. 

I  have  seen  Fuchsias  in  the  open  air,  with  stems  as 
thick  as  my  wrist,  and  higher  than  any  man  I  over  saw, 
as  full  of  flowers  as  ever  you  saw  an  Gak-treo  full  of 
leaves;  and  1  did  not  travel  into  their  native  country, 
the  mountains  of  Gliili,  to  meet  with  such  splendid 
specimens.  No;  I  only  crossed  the  sea  from  Fleetw'ood, 
in  Lancashire,  to  Belfast,  in  Ireland.  There,  in  a 
garden  at  Holly w'ood,  I  saw  Fuchsia  coccinea,  F.  coiiica, 
F.  fuJijens,  and  F.  vuiorostemon,  of  immense  size, 
growing  in  the  o[)en  air  constantly.  It  is  true  that 
locality  is  near  the  sea,  and,  consequently,  the  frosts  arc 
neither  severe  nor  lasting;  but  that  says  nothing;  such 
jilants  could  bo  kept  alive  in  any  cultivated  part  of 
Great  Britain  with  such  protection  as  I  have  mentioned 
above. 

In  the  warmer  parts  of  Britain  the  Fuchsia  will  live 
^  out  constantly,  though  in  severe  winters  it  will  gene¬ 


rally  be  cut  down  to  the  ground ;  therefore  I  would  re¬ 
commend  them  always  to  be  taken  up  and  stowed  away, 
in  preference  to  leaving  them  in  the  ground  ;  and  I'or 
these  reasons — they  are  not  sure  to  survive  a  very  hard 
frost.  If  they  do,  they  form  such  rank  bushes,  that  they 
are  far  from  being  handsome,  and,  beside  that,  they  do 
not  all  grow  alike.  Wliercas,  if  they  are  taken  up  and 
stowed  away,  the  ground  or  beds  may  bo  well  trenched  ; 
the  soil  renewed,  if  necessary,  and  the  jilants  put  out  in 
such  positions,  according  to  their  strength,  that  the 
tallest  and  strongest  will  be  in  the  centre  of  the  bed, 
and  the  w'oakest  at  the  sides,  so  that  they  will  form  a 
kind  of  amphitheatre  of  flowers  when  in  bloom,  and 
every  plant  will  be  seen.  So  grown,  no  plants  require 
less  care.  They  grow  thick  enough  to  choke  uj)  all 
weeds.  The  foliage  shades  the  ground,  so  that  the  sun 
has  no  power  to  dry  up  or  jiarch  the  land,  and  they 
require  no  water,  and  are  loss  subject  to  be  preyed  upon 
by  insects  than  anyjilant  1  know.  With  these  hints  and 
praises,  which,  I  trust,  will  induce  many  to  try  Fuchsias 
on  a  larger  scale  than  they  have  done,  I  now  proceed 
to  give  my  list  of  such  kinds  as  I  know  will  answer  for 
bedding  purposes. 

Fuchsia  coccinea. — This  is  the  first  Fuchsia  that  was 
introduced  into  Great  Britain.  It  has  small  leaves,  and 
rather  small  flowers  ;  is  very  hardy,  and  blooms  pro¬ 
fusely.  s 

F.  coNiCA. — I  fear  this  species  is  almost  out  of  culti¬ 
vation.  I  know  none  so  fitting  to  form  standards, 
because  it  has  such  a  robust,  tree-like  habit.  Planted 
in  the  centre  of  a  bed  of  Verbenas,  or  other  low-growing 
flowers,  such  standards  break  the  tamo,  level  line,  and 
give  a  graceful  variety,  in  form,  to  the  general  aspect 
of  tlio  flower-garden. 

F'.  coRALLiNA. — A  Well  kuowii,  strong-growing  variety, 
suitable  for  a  large  bed,  or  to  train  up  to  a  single 
stem,  to  form  a  weeping  tree.  The  stems  and  leaves  are 
peculiarly  handsome. 

F.  GLOiiosA. — I  do  like  this  good  old  Fuchsia  with  its 
scarlet  globes.  It  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  bedding; 
flowering  freely,  even  when  not  more  than  four  inches 
high  ;  hence,  it  is  a  projicr  sort  for  smallish  beds. 

F.  lULGENS. — This  is  one  of  the  large-leaved  species, 
with  long,  ear-ring-like  drops  of  flowers,  ]iroduced  in 
beads  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  Grown  three  or  four 
feet  high,  with  woody  stems  ;  kept  alive  for  years  in 
some  back  shed,  or  under  the  greenhouse  stage,  and 
])lantcd  out  in  spring.  I  know  no  plant  move  showy 
through  July,  August,  and  Sejitember. 

F.  GRACILIS. — A  rather  tall,  slender-growing  species, 
but  a  most  abundant  bloomer,  with  elegant,  long-tubed 
flowers.  ^Fry  attractive  for  a  long  season. 

F.  MicRoiniYLLA. — The  most  dwarf  of  all  Fuchsias, 
with  beautiful  stems,  leaves  and  flowers.  It  is  a  little 
gem  for  a  small  bed ;  but  requires  the  greenhouse  in 
winter. 

F.  IliCARTONii. — This  is,  without  doubt,  the  hardiest 
of  all  the  genus,  and,  as  it  has  small  leaves,  it  shows  off 
its  blooms  most  perfectly.  It  is  the  most  proper  of  all  for 
bedding,  though  it  will,  if  the  soil  is  too  rich,  grow  to  a 
largo  size.  T.  Appleby. 

(7'o  he  conliitued.) 


ri.ANTING  FRUIT  AND  OTHER  TREES.  j 

There  are  few  points  in  gardening  on  which  a  greater  i 
diversity  of  opinion  oxists  than  on  the  management  of 
fruit-trees :  their  planting,  attention  to  pruning  and 
cultivation,  being  points  so  important  to  the  well'aro  of 
the  object  in  view,  and  the  circumstances  so  difl'erent 
in  which  each  are  placed,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  a  con¬ 
siderable  difterence  be  made  by  the  various  parties,  all 
desirous  of  success.  And  when  we  take  into  considera- 
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tioii  the  fact,  that  fruit-trees  are  often  obligerl  to  he 
planted  in  situations  at  variance  witli  their  general  well¬ 
being,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  some  considerable 
difference  in  their  after-treatment  must  be  made  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  altered  circumstances  of  their  condition. 

in  using  the  word  “obliged,”  1  allude  to  the  innu¬ 
merable  instances  in  which  the  owners  or  occupiers  of 
small  plots  of  ground  will  introduce  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  vaiioty  into  their  premises,  where  it  is  very  ])0S3ible 
that  the  soil  and  situation  may  be  only  favourable  to 
one  of  the  species,  or,  perhaps,  to  none  at  all.  This  is 
often  the  case,  and  some  artificial  means  or  other  are  | 
made  use  of  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  these  two 
all-important  agents.  It  is  impossible  fully  to  aocom-  ; 
plish  this;  but  much  may  be  done  to  improve  the  cir-  ' 
cumstances  under  which  the  different  fruits  are  grown.  , 
An  improper  soil  may  be  improved  by  adding  the  right  ' 
ingredients  ;  and  though  climate  and  situation  are  both 
beyond  controul,  a  judicious  selection  of  varieties,  with 
proper  pruning,  &c.,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  assist  in 
restoring  the  balance.  Rut  as  these  general  observations  i 
have  been  before  referred  to  in  The  Cottage  Gakdener, 
it  is  needless  repeating  it  further  now;  but  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  few  points  in  the  planting  of  fruit-trees  in 
general. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  advisable  to  select  tbe  trees  to 
be  planted  from  among  those  called,  in  technical  lan¬ 
guage,  “  Maiden  trees,”  being  those  which  have  never 
been  cut  down ;  but  as  this  cannot  always  be  done,  i 
those  trees  which  have  only  nndergone  that  operation 
once  arc  belter  than  those  which  have  been  subjected 
to  much  ])runing;  for  successive  amputations  of  a  whole¬ 
sale  kind  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  suckers  to  arise 
from  the  root,  as  well  as  from  the  stem  below  the  graft, 
or  bud,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  plant.  This  jioint 
being  attended  to,  the  next  care  is  to  take  up  the  plant 
with  all  its  roots  uninjured.  This  matter  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  on;  for  it  too  frequently  happens  that 
the  roots  of  such  things  are  very  carelessly  handled, 
and  being  cut  and  curtailed  to  a  very  great  extent,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  do  not  succeed  well.  In 
fact,  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  the  small,  fibrous  roots 
which  furnish  the  food  the  tree  lives  upon,  we  need  not 
wonder  if  it  should  refuse  to  grow  when  divested  of 
these.  If,  therefore,  you  have  trees  from  a  nursery,  be 
sure  to  see  that  they  are  taken  up  with  good  roots,  and 
should  any  root  get  damaged  or  broken  in  the  process  ' 
of  taking  up,  or  afterwards,  let  it  be  cut  back  to  the 
parts  unhurt;  for  it  often  happens  that  the  injury  done 
to  a  root  being  insufficient  to  kill  it,  the  vitality  of 
the  “  half- broken  off  part,”  not  finding  an  outlet  in 
the  usual  way  for  the  juices  it  has  been  in  search  of, 
commences  to  make  an  outlet  for  itself,  and  buds  are 
formed  at  the  place  where  it  is  damaged,  speedily  pass 
through  the  soil,  if  7iot  too  deep,  and,  reaching  the  air, 
are  at  once  suckers.  This,  of  course,  weakens  the  parent 
tree,  not  only  by  the  abstraction  of  tbe  root  in  question, 
but  by  the  sj)ace  it  occupies,  to  the  e.xclusion  of  other 
and  more  useful  roots,  besides  the  disagreeable  appear¬ 
ance  it  presents.  Now,  as  many  of  these  evils  trace  their 
origin  to  the  manner  in  which  fi  uit-trecs  are  taken  up, 
it  follows  that  they  ought  to  be  carefully  done,  and  with 
all  the  roots,  as  far  as  jiossible,  whole. 

Ihc  planting  is  now  the  next  duty,  as  it  is  supposed 
the  silo-  has  been  chosen,  and  the  ground  jtrepared. 
Prior,  however,  to  pulling  them  into  the  ground,  tho 
I  roots  ought  all  to  be  looked  to,  and  if  there  bo  any  of 
I  those  central,  down-right  roots,  called  “  tap-roots,”  it 
j  is  advisable  to  cut  them  clean  out,  as  the  tree  is  quite 
I  capable  of  supiiorting  itself  in  an  upright  position  with-  , 
out  these  auxiliaries.  When  other  things  are  favour- 
Jible  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  deep,  strong  tap-roots 
j  make  good  horizontal  ones — their  loss  is  of  less  eonse- 
j  quence,  and  the  planting  may  be  at  once  proceeded  with 


ns  soon  after  the  plants  are  taken  up  as  possible,  as 
lying  about  in  packages,  or  other  places,  is  nearly  as 
bad  as  maltreatment  to  the  roots  ;  for  it  is,  in  fact,  mal¬ 
treatment  to  take  them  out  of  the  ground,  and  expose 
them  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  for  a  considerable 
lime. 

In  planting  trees  intended  to  become  open  standards, 
it  is  good  practice  to  place  some  of  the  best  roots  to  tbe 
west,  or  wliatever  side  the  highest  winds  are  expected 
from,  and  bo  sure  to  spread  out  each  root  to  the  full 
extent  it  will  reach,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  all  may 
radiate  from  the  centre,  and,  as  near  as  possible,  at  even 
distances  from  each  other,  filling  in  fine  earth  at  tho 
time,  so  that  there  may  be  more  tiers  of  roots  than  one, 
if  they  be  numerous.  When  all  is  done,  and  the  hole  j 
filled  in,  put  a  stake  at  once  to  the  tree,  if  there  be  the  j 
least  dangfu-  of  its  shaking  about  in  the  wind,  and  the 
job  is  finished,  unless  some  protection  against  hares  and 
I'abbits  is  necessary  ;  if  so,  it  is  better  to  trust  to  some 
furze  covering  than  any  wash,  unless  tbe  appearance  of 
the  former  is  objectionable.  However,  if  any  danger 
is  apprehended  that  way,  it  is  advisable  to  guard  against 
it  at  once,  for  these  marauders  seem  to  take  a  pleasure 
in  following  in  the  wake  of  alterations  or  i)lanting, 
and  often  enough  give  tho  finishing  touch  to  valuable 
things. 

Observe,  in  the  above  basty  description  of  plant¬ 
ing,  I  ought  to  have  said  that  the  hole  made  to  receive 
the  tree  should  be  largo  enough  for  the  roots  to  be 
spread  about  withotit  their  ends  turning  upwards,  or 
out  of  the  line;  it  should,  also,  be  level  at  the  bottom, 
unless,  in  certain  cases,  where  the  nature  of  the  root 
rendered  it  advisable  to  be  otberwise.  A  little  fine  earth 
ought,  also,  to  be  under  each  root,  as  well  as  over  it; 
and  if  this  fine  earth  was  from  the  fine  surface-soil 
which  had  been  exposed  some  time  to  the  air,  so  much 
the  better.  Watering  is  rarely  necessary,  unless  late  in 
spring ;  and  even  then,  it  is  only  advisable  to  give  a  little 
over  the  roots  when  spread  out,  and  not  to  saturate  the 
soil  above  them,  as  tho  after-trampling  in  the  tying  np 
the  tree,  &c  ,  would  work  up  newly-watered  ground  into 
a  mortar-like  substance;  the  very  reverse  to  what  is 
relished  by  vegetation. 

We  now  come  to  the  point  in  which  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  a  serious  error  exists,  and  that  is  the 
pruning,  or  cutting  down  of  the  tree  at  the  lime  of  plant¬ 
ing.  'I’his  practice  used  to  be  all  but  universal;  and  in 
many  districts  is  nearly  so  now.  Rut  a  better  know¬ 
ledge  of  tbe  laws  which  governed  horticulture,  confirmed 
by  cxjteriouce,  has  tauglit  us,  that  a  too  severe  amputa¬ 
tion  of  the  top  at  the  same  lime  tho  roots  are  under¬ 
going  a  change  is  like  inflicting  two  severe  wounds  on 
tiie  same  ])atient  at  once,  and,  consequently,  in  some 
cases,  more  than  the  said  patient  can  hear,  i  well 
know  a  case  where  a  party  planted  a  piece  of  ground 
with  standard  Ap])lc  and  Rear  trees,  and,  after  tying 
them  carefully  up  to  stakes,  cut  back  their  heads  to  one 
or  two  inches;  the  result  was  that  several  died,  while 
some  others  began  to  shoot  out  below  the  graft;  and 
those  whi(0i  did  survive  made  poor,  sickly  shoots,  of  no 
use  whatever  for  the  next  year.  'I’his  planter  acted  in  ! 
direct  variance  to  the  advice  given  him,  and  thus  paid  j 
for  his  folly.  The  better  plan  in  ])lantiug  such  trees,  is  I 
to  leave  mostly  all  the  top  on  entire  the  first  year,  and  I 
the  next  one  to  cut  down  what  may  bo  deemed  necessary  | 
to  secure  the  proper  form  of  growth,  &c.  It  is  true,  you 
will  then  have  to  cut  into  the  two-year-old  wood,  but 
that  makes  no  difference,  as  that  will  bear  tho  knife  ns 
well  as  the  younger,  and  the  shoots  from  that  will  be 
satisfactory. 

1  may  observe,  that  the  system  of  planting  out  trees 
of  all  kinds,  without  cutting  them  down  for  one  year,  is  ; 
very  prevalent  here.  Young  Chesnut  trees,  from  four  to 
si.x  feet  high,  are  planted  out,  and  sometimes  they  are  i 
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allowed  two  years’  growth  before  they  are  cut  down,  the 
after-growth  hcing  for  hop-poles,  faggots,  and  ordinary 
copse-wood  purposes.  Quickset  hedges  are  treated  the 
same,  which  is  a  wide  dcpartui’e  from  the  usual  practice  ; 
but  experience  has  proved  it  to  bo  the  best  plan;  and 
I  few  districts  present  better  specimens  of  Quick  i)edgcs 
'  than  this ;  for  they  are  to  be  found  of  all  sizes,  from 
I  three  feet  high  to  upwards  of  thirty,  and  clipped  botli 
sides  too.  Iti  fact,  I  could  point  out  some  hedges 
almost  impenetrable;  but  as  this  is  foreign  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  planting,  I  will  conclude  by  urging  on  the  inc.v 
pericnced  planter  the  propriety  of  seeing  the  trees  he 
intends  to  ])lant  carefully  taken  up,  and  to  plant  them 
as  above  directed  as  soon  after  as  possible,  taking  care,  at 
the  same  time,  not  to  cut  them  down  until  another 
season,  and  the  one  following  that  he  will  be  rewarded 
by  the  line  growth  they  will  make,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  health  they  present;  other  things,  of 
course,  being  likewise  favourable.  J.  Uorson. 


THE  ATIARLAN’S  CALENDAll.— Eujuiuary. 

Bj  J.  H.  Payne,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  The  Bee-Keeper's 
Guide,''  (Cf. 

Nothing  whatever  can  he  done  ivith  our  bees  until  the 
frost  breaks  up,  and  then  no  time  must  be  lost  in  seizing 
upon  the  lirst  dry  day  for  cleaning  the  lloor-bnards,  and, 

[  where  damp,  replacing  them  with  dry  ones  ;  giving  barley- 
sugar  where  reriuired ;  and  seeing  that  they  are  well  de¬ 
fended  against  wet. 

Enemies. — The  chief  enemies  to  guard  against  at  this 
time  are  mice  and  birds;  cold,  if  the  door-boards  and  liives 
are  dry,  affects  them  but  little. 

Hives  of  Comb. — Hives,  in  ivhich  swarms  of  the  year 
have  died,  should  be  kept  dry  and  clean,  and  out  of  the  way 
of  mice,  for  the  purpose  of  hiving  swarms  into  them.  The 
time  this  precaution  saves  a  swarm  can  scarcely  be  credited. 

PoLEEN. — By  the  end  of  the  month  the  bees  may  be  seen 
conveying  in  pollen  of  an  ash  colour,  which  is  collected  from 
the  Elms,  and  which,  I  believe,  is  tlie  first  plant  they 
gather  from. 

Pedestaes. — 'Where  the  stocks  are  placed  upon  pedestals 
of  wood  it  will  be  well  to  look  to  them,  for  I  have  lately 
heard  of  some  sad  disasters  arising  from  the  ivant  of  tliis 
little  attention.  It  is  about  an  inch  below  the  surface  of 
tlie  ground  that  the  mischief  takes  place,  and  when  once 
began,  goes  on  rapidly,  except  good  oak  has  been  used. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  MIXED  FLOWER 
BORDERS 

“  What  is  “  Upwards  and  Onwards”  doing  now  ?  Has  he 
nevar  seen  an  improvement  on  the  old  method  of  planting  a 
mixed  border  ?  ” 

“  Upwards  and  Onwards”  is  in  London,  at  present,  busy, 
very  busy;  and  he  only  became,  aware  of  the  above  inquiry 
of  Mr.  Beaton’s  on  his  calling  at  the  office  of  The  Cottage 
I  Gaiideneu,  a  few  days  since,  for  the  following  reason : — A 
I  damsel  in  tlie  country,  who  has  the  charge  of  forwarding  my 
'  letters  and  jiapers,  after  for  sometime  directing  them  on  to 
their  proper  designation  in  Sloane  Street,  suddenly — after  the 
manner  of  damsels,  I  suppose — changed  her  mind,  and  took 
a  fancy  to  a  new  number!  A  letter  thus  ivrongly  directed 
by  chance  found  me  out,  which  gave  me  a  clue  to  ivliat  was 
i  going  on;  but  The  Cottage  GAnnENEii  so  sent  remains  to 
this  day  non  est.  I  made  a  stir  for  it  at  No.  (i,  (the  new 
number,)  but  to  no  purpose.  Now,  as  1  am  always  anxious 
to  see  The  Cottage  Gardener,  and  also  that  the  members 
of  the  Institute  to  which  I  belong  .should  avail  themselves 
of  its  reading,  there  was  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  call  at 
the  office,  procure  a  fresh  copy,  devour  its  contents,  and 
then  forward  it  on  to  Woodstock. 

Luckily  for  Mr.  Beaton’s  imiuiry,  I  do  remember  having 
seen,  two  years  ago,  an  instance  wiiich  I  thought  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  towards  an  improvement  on  the  old 


mixed  stylo  of  planting  a  llower-border.  It  was  at  Coke- 
thorpe,  the  seat  of  W.  Strickland,  Esq.,  near  Witney,  Oxon  : 
time,  the  beginning  of  July.  1  write  from  memory,  and 
trust  I  shall  do  justice  in  transferring  the  arrangement  to 

.  ...  .  , 

Tlie  plants  were  situated  longitudinally  in  rows,  m  a  bor¬ 
der,  pcrlmps  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long,  as  follows : — 
No.  1,  the  first  row,  next  to  the  turf  edging  of  the  gravel 
■walk,  Gilia  trieidor.  2.  Mii/uouelte.  0.  Ilepaticns,  alter¬ 
nating  ■with  CoHiiisiii  hicolor.  4.  T'iolets,  alternating  with 
Polyauthus.  5.  JlViifi' Pta/As',  with  various  annuals,  (i.  Con¬ 
volvulus  minor  with  Dwarf  Blue  Enrlspurs,  7.  Dwarf  Roses 
(Berpetuals,  Ac.).  8.  Sweet  WiUiunis.  !).  Dwarf  Miehael- 

mas  Daisies.  10.  Canterbury  Bells,  alternating  with  Row- 
y loves.  11.  Rochets.  12.  Irises.  12,.  Ruehsias.  14.  Scarlet 
Lychnis.  L'i.  Standard  Roses  (Berpetuals,  &c. ).  Bi.  Tall 
Herbaceous  Irises.  17.  Sweet  Peas.  18.  Chrysanthemums. 
19.  Dahlias.  20.  'Tall  Miehaelmas  Daisies.  21.  Hollyhocks. 
22.  Pears  and  Cherries,  trained  against  the  garden-wall,  I 
having  a  fair  show  of  fruit  upon  them  into  the  bargain. 

'Tims,  the  border  usually  devoted  to  a  vegetable  slip,  fi'om 
its  near  proximity  to  the  pleasure-ground,  is  made  to  become 
extremely  ornamental,  and  subservient  to  the  carrying  out  a 
very  happy  idea.  It  is  screened  from  the  lawn  by  trees  and 
a  mixed  variety  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs  ;  so  that 
visitors  little  suspect  what  is  in  store  for  them  till  tliey  enter 
the  retired  promenade,  ivliich  invitingly  leads  to  a  rustic 
summer-house,  situated  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  iv.alk,  which 
is  skirted  omone  side  by  a  belt  of  turf  and  the  evergreens 
above  mentioned,  and  opposed  on  the  other  by  a  blaze  of 
flowers,  rising  row  above  row,  as  flowers  always  should  do  in 
a  border;  and  when  this  system  comes  to  be  ivell  under¬ 
stood,  as  regards  a  continuation  of  bloom,  ivith  a  proper  dis¬ 
posal  of  colour,  I  believe  it  ivill  be  a  much  greater  boon  for 
the  many  than  the  colour-and- shade  achievements  which 
are  now  obtained  by  the  scientific,  though  much  more  ex¬ 
pensive,  method  of  the  bedding-out  system. 

In  the  arrangement  I  have  pointed  out,  I  felt  at  once, 
when  I  saw  it,  a  sensible  ivant  of  the  beautiful  IVhite  and 
Ornu'je  Lilies,  and  their  order ;  also,  the  four  desirable 
shadings  ami  perfume  embodied  in  the  unequalled  colour 
and  scent  of  the  Double  Walljlowers, — the  Yellow  and  the  | 
Gold,  the  Dark  Bloody  Warrior,  and  the  other  sort  darker  j 
than  that;  and,  again,  the  never  to-be-dispensed-ivitli  Sear-  ; 
let  Geraniums :  in  fact,  a  great  many  more  wants,  all  of 
which  Mill  soon  come  to  he  known.  'The  ship  is  afloat ;  I 
have  assisted  to  pull  a  rope ;  and  I  sliall  ever  be  glad  to  do 
so  when  I  can  serve  a  tack ;  but  alloiv  me  to  suggest,  that 
Mr.  Beaton  himself  shall  become  the  “star”  to  pilot  us  on 
scientifically  in  these  M  aters.  For  my  OM-n  part,  M'ere  I  to 
make  an  attempt  at  starring  it,  I  fear  a  result  might  follow  | 
for  myself  analogous  to  that  of  the  second  performer  in  the 
folloM’ing  anecdote : — 

On  the  night  that  Drury-Lane  Theatre  was  last  burnt 
down,  the  late  Hon.  General  St.  John  was  staying  at  his 
toMTi  residence  in  Arlington  Street.  On  that  eventful  even¬ 
ing  the  housekeeper  had  Mritten  the  neatest  billet-dou.z  ima-  ■ 
ginable  to  her  intended;  but,  ere  she  had  time  to  Ibid  the  : 
precious  document,  she  M'as  suddenly  called  upon  to  attend  ! 
some  household  affair  or  other.  It  so  happened,  that  a  pot 
monkey,  perched  upon  the  uppermost  part  of  the  door  enter¬ 
ing  the  ajiartment,  had  been  M'atching  the  ardent  circumvo¬ 
lutions  of  her  pen  MUth  the  nicest  appreciation.  Of  course, 
such  an  opportunity  of  trying  his  hand  M’as  not  to  be  lost;  i 
so  presto,  M’ith  pen  and  ink,  he  had  scraM’led  and  blotted  j 
over  the  loving  achievement  as  only  a  monkey  could,  to  the  I 
no  small  amusement  and  gratification  of  some  ofthejuve-  | 
nile  branches  of  the  General’s  family  then  and  there  assem¬ 
bled.  As  the  step  of  the  housekeeper  M  as  heard  returning, 
the  second  performer — m  Iio  M'ould  write,  and  couldn’t — not 
to  bo  caught  in  the  act,  (luickly  reinstated  himself  upon  the 
door,  and  M’as  soon  in  full  mimicry  of  the  estimable  lady, 
M’ith  rage  accusing  the  juveniles  (m'Iio  M-ere  cracking  their 
cheeks  with  laughter)  of  M’hat  they  “had  been  and  gone  and 
done.”  Let  all  M’hom  this  true  tale  and  odd  coincidence 
may  concern  try  if  they  cannot  perceive  a  moral  in  it. — 
UT’M'ards  and  Onm'ards. 
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ORCHAUD-nOUSES. 

I  HAVK  seen  liouscs,  such  us  those  described  by  jMr.  Ter- 
gusoii,  applied  to  many  useful  ])urposes,  and  willi  much 
economy.  1  have  not  a  doubt,  nay  tlio  reverse  of  one,  that 
dir.  llivors’  Orchard-houses  do  all  that  he  has  ever  said  of 
tlicm.  1  say  nothing,  at  present,  of  the  matters  in  dispnle 
between  tlicso  gentlemen,  if  I  really  clearly  understand  it, 
as  cither  of  them  can  well  hold  his  own,  and  the  rcsidt  will 
prove,  I  believe,  that  wo  are  debtors  to  both  ;  but  as  every 
body  should  be  accountable  onhj  for  what  he  states,  I  am 
sure  that  Mr.  llivers  will  excuse  me  for  saying,  that  I  have 
not  the  most  distant  recollection  of  recommending,  at  any 
time  or  jrlace,  “  artistdike  boxes  with  moveable  sides,  castors, 
<tc.,  at  dOs.  each,”  for  growing  Peach-trees,  I’ig-trees,  ifec., 
in  such  Orchard  houses.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
“  onh'  thing  of  mounting  them  on  castors,  to  keep  them 
from  contact  with  mother  earth  !”  is  just  the  rearing  of  the 
mole  hcaiT  for  the  pleasure  of  kicking  it  down.  Such  artist- 
like  boxes  would  be  as  much  in  keeping  with  Orchard- 
houses,  made  of  Larch  poles  and  boards  or  slabs  (1  breathe 
jiot  a  word  against  the  utility  of  such  houses,  1  only  wish  1 
had  one  of  tliera),  as  I  conceive  a  dirty-red  clay  pot  to  be 
when  set  upon  a  beautiful  inlaid  table  in  a  drawing-room. 
Except  for  such  places,  I  am  not  aware  of  recomjnending 
elegant  boxes  or  baskets  of  any  kind ;  and  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  I  contend  that  elegance  is  as  essential,  as  a  ds.  board 
box  was  all  that  was  wanted  in  an  Orchard  house.  See 
page  2il,  column  2. — R.  Fisii. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

GARDENING. 

MIXTURE  AVUTI  URINE  TO  Al'PLY  IT  SOLID. 

“In  our  trade  (a  dyer’s)  it  is  customary  to  save  and 
collect  the  Urine  of  the  house  and  dye-house.  "Wo  have 
more  than  we  iise.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what  is  best 
to  put  with  it  to  get  the  fertilising  ingredients  in  a  solid 
form?— .1.  W.  C.  W.” 

[Wo  should  employ  either  of  earth  or  coal  ashes  .seven 
parts  and  one  p.art  of  Suli)hate  of  Lime  (Gy])sum)  in  powd('r, 
and  mixed  together.  Pour  the  Urine  upon  this  nnxtnre,  and 
thorongbly  incorporate  them.  Use  as  much  of  the  earth 
and  Gypsum  mixture  as  is  required  to  have  the  rvhole  in  a 
solid  state  for  spreading  on  the  land.] 


i 

MANAGEMENT  OF  SHRURRY  CALCEOLARIAS  IN 
THE  SPRING. 

‘‘X.  Y.  Z.  would  be  glad  of  some  inb^rmalion  respecting 
the  management  of  the  shrubby  Calceolarias  after  the  1st 
of  March  till  planting  out  time.  He  thiidis  of  planting 
them  out  in  soil  composed  of  leaf-mould  and  chopped  moss, 
in  a  frame  facing  the  north,  so  that  they  may  lift  with  nice 
balls.  Would  they  bo  safe  in  a  framc.//‘em  Ihfil  lime,  without 
banking  up  the  sides  with  turf?  X.  Y.  Z.  has  ‘  done’  them 
in  various  ways  in  former  times,  but  has  never  been  quite 
satistied  with  any  method.” 

I  [Shi'ubby  Calceolarias  may  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
i  after  the  1st  of  March  with  safetj'.  No  situation  will  suit 
‘  the  mbettor;  and  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  as  you 
say,  if  you  want  yoiir  pots  for  other  purposes ;  or  the  pots 
may  be  plunged  in  the  material  you  speak  of,  or  in  any 
I  other,  such  as  coal-ashes  or  the  like.  The  plants  sunk  in 
I  the  soil,  in  the  pot,  or  out  of  the  pot,  are  less  susceptible  of 
injury  either  from  cold,  frosty  nights,  or  hot,  sunny  days. 
'The  frame  should  be  placed  in  an  open  situation,  where 
there  is  room  to  take  the  lights  entirely  off  in  favourable 
open  weather.  On  the  appearance  of  a  cold,  or  frosty  night, 
the  frame  should  be  closed  a  little  earlier  than  common, 
and  well  covered  up.  If  there  be  a  chance  of  very  severe 
weather,  as  is  the  case  sometimes  in  March,  or  even  in  April, 
some  protection  should  be  pLaced  round  the  side.s  of  the 
frame,  such  as  dry,  long  dung,  or  mouldy  hay,  fern,  or  straw. 
'This  can  he  placed  round  the  frame  so  neatly  as  to  be  not 
;  ollensive  in  any  place.  Always  take  advantage  of  a  line, 


mild  day,  to  perform  such  operations  as  replacing  plants  in 
frames ;  and  be  careful  to  clear  away  all  decayed  leaves  or 
stems,  and  to  well  water  any  plant  that  needs  it  at  the  same 
time.  Y’’our  plant  is  Stdiim  acre,  or  Common  Stojiecrop. 


CINE R ARIAS  FRO STE D . 

“  I  had  some  magnilicent  plants  of  Cinerarias.  They 
were  smothered  with  Green  Fly.  My  gardener  took  them 
out,  luit  them  in  an  empty  pit,  and  smoked  thcin  twice  or 
thrice  in  the  old-l'ashioned  way,  with  a  pot  of  tobacco. 
"When  he  replaced  them  in  Il)e  house,  he  said  they  were 
most  nourishing  and  green  ;  but  the  following  morning  tlie 
leaves  hung  down  their  heads;  they  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  burnt;  the  edges  shrivelled  and  blaclamed ;  and  the 
very  bloom-bnds  on  some  (piite  wilted.  'They  were  carried  a 
dozen  yards  out  of  the  house  to  the  pit  and  back  again  as 
quick  as  possible.  Was  it  frost,  for  the  air  was  frosty  ?  or 
was  it  an  overdose  of  tobacco  ?  for  the  Dictionauy  says 
Cinerarias  will  not  bear  much.  We  have  cut  the  Cinerarias 
down.  Is  that  right  ?  Will  they  shoot  up  again  and 
llow'er  ?— A  Lal'Y.” 

['To  take  out  “  magnilicent”  Cinerarias  during  that  wither¬ 
ing  frost,  and  to  smoke  them  with  a  pot  in  the  old  way,  was 
just  like  jumping  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  tire.  Still, 
the  frost  was  the  chief  cause  of  your  loss.  After  separating 
the  plants,  and  having  them  in  a  pit  by  themselves,  the 
smoking  might  have  been  safely  deferred  till  the  return  of 
mild  weather.  It  is  never  a  good  way  to  smoko  or  sulphur 
plants  in  hard,  frosty  weather.  'Those  gardeners  who  re¬ 
member  the  “good  old  times,”  recollect  very  well  how  the 
plants  were  to  be  looked  over  after  every  hard  fi'ost,  to  pick 
olf  dead  and  dying  leaves  which  were  injured  by  the  “  husky” 
smell  from  the  Hues.  At  that  time,  no  one  thought  of  double  ■ 
dosing  ;  but  now,  gardening  is  so  easy  that  few  think  of  these 
things,  but  clear  as  they  go,  until  such  lessons  as  killing  such 
and  such  plants,  in  snch  and  such  ways,  check  the  ardour  alike 
of  gardeno’s  and  amateurs,  and  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  com¬ 
mon  sense.  Cutting  back  was  the  wisest  thing  to  do  with 
the  Cinerarias ;  but  they  will  never  be  snch  line  plants 
again,  and  it  is  a  mere  chance  if  they  tlowor  at  all  to  your 
satisfaction.  'The  only  chance  you  have  is  to  keep  them  us 
cool  as  possible,  and  in  a  pit,  away  from  the  greenhouse  al¬ 
together.  Common  greenhouse  culture  will  only  make  them 
skeletons ;  but  if  you  keep  them  cool  now,  and  damji  in 
March  and  April,  they  may  do  much  better  than  we  think. 
Tray  let  us  hear  how  they  turn  out. 

Fi/racanthii  is  the  second  name  of  one  of  the  “  Mays,” 
or  'Tliorns,  which  are  scientiilcally  named  Crula’gns,  under 
which  name  it  is  in  onr  Dictionary.] 


POULTRY  SHOV/S. 


Kendal.  At  Kendal,  February  1st  and  2nd.  Nec.  James  Gcldard.  > 
Windsor  Poultry  Exhibition.  At  Windsor,  -Ith,  5th,  and  6th  of  1 
Jane.  Secs.  Thos.  Chamberlain,  and  Henry  Tliompsoii.  Entries 
will  close  May  10th. 

N.H. — Secretaries  v>Ul  oblige  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 

~  ! 

'The  season  of  the  year  fast  approaches  when  our  ! 

Poultry  Exhibitions  will  be  few  in  numbers  and  far 
between,  tliercfore  this  temporary  lull  oilers  a  valuable  , 
opportunity  to  reconsider  where  improvement  in  the  : 
present  plans  connected  with  them  is  essential,  and  also  | 
calmly  to  devise  snch  alterations  in  their  regulations  ' 
and  future  arrangements,  as  reasonably  may  be  sup-  i 
posed  most  conducive  to  their  permanency  and  success. 

One  very  greatly  neglected  item  in  their  management  , 
(during  the  present,  or,  w'o  might  say,  closing  season),  ! 
seems  to  have  been  tlie  manifest  indillcrence  of  com-  j 
mittees,  in  general,  to  tlie  all-iraportaut  appointment  of  : 
1  the  Judges,  on  whose  dictum  alone  the  future  proprietor- 
;  ship  of  tlie  jireraiums  will  depend.  Although,  undoubtedly, 

!  this  subject  is  one  deserving  of  much  forelliouglit  and 
I  careful  consideration,  not  a  few  of  our  managing  com- 
‘  mittees  have  negligently  allowed  this  vital  appointment 
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to  remain  in  abeyance  until  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
duties  were  complete  and  fullilled.  Nay ;  we  could 
specify  more  than  one  instance,  during  the  year  1855 
(were  we  anxious  so  to  do),  where  the  Poultry  were  at 
the  tselfxttnie  moment  bein(j  penned,  and  a  correspondence 
by  telegraph  going  on,  to  secure  the  attendance,  tlie 
following  day,  of  gentlemen  to  award  the  premiums  ! 

This  has  arisen,  no  doubt,  from  a  misconception  on 
the  ])art  of  tlie  managers  of  the  Show,  that  eitlier 
ellicieiit  Poultry  Judges  are  much  more  universal  than 
they  really  are,  or  that  gentlemen  of  known  repute 
could  bo  secured  to  fulfil  the  onerous  duty  this  office 
ever  entails  without  any  previous  intimation  whatever. 
'J’hat  the  most  grievous  disappointment  should,  in  such 
cases,  have  arisen  occasionally,  will  be  apparent  enough 
to  most  individuals  at  all  conversant  with  husiness  ap¬ 
pointments;  and  we  have  heard  committees  endeavour 
to  explain  away  their  indiflerence  by  the  acknowlodg- 
mont,  “  they  never  thought  there  would  be  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  obtaining  Judges,  and  wore  compelled  to 
take  what  Ihetj  could  (jet,  when  those  they  had  at  first 
applied  to  proved  to  be  pre  engaged.”  How  many  diffi¬ 
culties,  both  to  committees  and  also  to  exhibitors,  might 
with  certitude  have  been  prevented,  by  not  leaving  to 
the  last  moment  so  very  essential  an  appointment 
Difficult  as  the  task  is  of  satisfying  the  generality  of 
“  disap])oiuted  exhibitors,”  it  is  always  infinitely  in¬ 
creased  if  such  persons  can  prefer  the  charge  of  incom- 
petency  against  those  by  whom  the  duly  was  at  length 
undertaken,  more  especially,  as  on  such  occasions  they 
appear  notliing  loth  to  involve  the  committee  as  being 
the  sole  eau.se  of  the  disaster. 

’J’lio  cHbet  of  an  ill-advised  selection  of  Judges  on 
the  future  jirospects  of  an  annual  Poultry  Show  are  too 
obvious  to  require  especial  mention  ;  but  we  can  con¬ 
fidently  ascribe  not  a  few  failures  to  this  cause  alone. 
Exhibitors  naturally  depend  on  justice  being  done  to 
their  favourites  in  the  awarding  of  prizes,  therefore,  if, 
on,  the  one  hand,  inability  ju’events  proper  awards, 
coupled  with  that  indecision  of  judgment  that  ever  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  mind  of  parties  who  undertake  duties  they 
eventually  find  they  cannot  properly  fulfil,  the  result  is 
certain,  nor  will  any  amount  of  after-care  make  amends 
for  present  mismanagement. 

It  is,  then,  requisite  not  only  that  the  gentlemen  ful¬ 
filling  this  office  should  be  above  the  suspicion  of 
“favouritism,”  but  also  capable  of  combating  the  vei'y 
many  unforeseen  contingencies  that  constantly  arise  from 
fowls  being  badly  matched,  or,  if  in  themselves  excellent, 
from  the  lack  of  “  condition  ”  too  frequent  exhibition 
invariably  entails.  None  but  those  conversant  in  such 
matters  can  appreciate  how  many  vicissitudes  the  same 
pen  of  fowls  may  undergo  from  various  causes;  such  as 
I'rom  cold,  lighting,  long  abstinence,  or  still  more  from 
want  of  water.  It  must  also  bo  borne  in  mind,  that  all 
premiums  ought  to  be  awarded  altogether  irrespective 
0^  past  successes  or  failures,  and  simply  in  accoi  danco 
with  the  merits  of  the  J^oultiy  at  the  itme-heiiaj ;  for, 
dej)end  upon  it,  this  is  the  onh/  rule  that  will  inlluence 
the  minds  of  the  visitors  to  the  exhibition  when  ad¬ 
mitted  afterwards  to  inspect  it,  and  they  closely  begin 
to  criticise  the  various  adjudications. 

Another  feature  connected  with  the  appointment  of 
T’oultry  Judges  that  tends  much  to  inspire  general  con- 
[  lidenee,  is  obtaining  (where  practicable)  parties  from  a 
i  distance.  It  obviates  the  suspicion  of  friendliness  to  neigh- 
j  hours,  from  recognition  of  the  competing  Poultry,  and 
i  disarms,  at  the  outset,  those  parties  who,  if  themselves 
i  unsuccessful,  might  otherwise  adduce  private  i'riendship 
I  as  the  reason  lor  the  awnials.  It  really  matters  very 
:  little  how  high  the  position  of  a  resident  Judge  may  be 
generally  considered,  or  how  justly  his  associates  may 
;  be  entitled  to  their  much-coveted  distinctions;  still, 

I  there  will  be  always  found  numbers  ready  to  impugn  his 


motives,  and  to  demonstrate,  if  required,  that  the  issue 
resulted  from  an  invitation  to  a  dinner  party,  a  day’s 
coursing,  or  some  other  as  ungenerous  conclusion,  ft 
is,  therefore,  decidedly  the  more  prudent  course  never  to 
permit  a  Poultry  Judge  to  domicile  himself,  even  tem¬ 
porarily,  at  the  house  of  an  exhibitor,  but  rather  to 
avoid  such  hospitalities  and  connection,  at  least,  till  his 
duties  are  absolutely  fulfilled. 

It  may  be  advanced,  that  “if  gentlemen  of  high 
standing  consent  to  this  office,  common  politeness  de¬ 
mands  that  they  should  be  courteously  received  this, 
it  is  fully  admitted,  is  no  unjust  conclusion;  but  gene¬ 
rally,  some  neighbouring  respectable  Inn  will  certainly 
furnish  all  necessary  comforls  without  entailing  un¬ 
pleasant  reports  afterwards.  No  doubt  whatever  exists, 
that  the  more  free  from  suspicion  all  the  management 
of  a  Poultry  Show  is  carried  out,  the  better  and  more 
satisfactory  will  be  the  result  as  a  present  speculation, 
and  the  inlluence  will  as  undoubtedly  extend  itself  to 
future  meetings  of  the  Society.  We,  therefore,  say 
to  committee-men — advise  your  Judges  of  the  quarters 
secured  for  them  previously ;  provide  for  them  with 
necessary  liberality  ;  but  do  not  tempt  ./Ih.s’e  report,  by 
making  them  inmates  of  your  houses. 

Another  very  great  advantage  of  employing  practical 
Judges,  is  the  advantageous  improvements  they  will 
necessarily  Suggest  as  to  future  management,  more 
especially  as  regards  general  ctficiency,  and  that  com¬ 
bined  with  reduction  to  the  minimum  of  all  unnecessary 
expenditure;  items  that  frequently  are  but  little  foreseen 
by  the  inexperienced  in  such  undertakings. 

It  is  really  surprising  how  difficult  the  task  proves 
itself  of  obtaining  parties  whose  knowledge  extends  over 
all  tlie  classes  in  a  Poultry  Show;  nor  can  we  call  to 
mind  more  than  three  or  four  gentlemen  who  can, 
throughout,  undertake  this  office  satisfactorily.  From 
this  cause,  many  have  suggested  a  multiplicity  of  Judges, 
and  the  appointment  of  certain  classes  only  to  expe¬ 
rienced  individuals  as  to  those  especi.al  varieties.  'There 
cannot  be  any  objection  to  this  course,  if  carefully 
undertaken,  as  it,  no  doubt,  much  lessens  the  toil  and 
irksomeness  of  office;  but,  like  many  other  matters, 

“  first-sight  impressions”  are  scarcely  borne  out  by  llie 
stern  proof  of  experience.  Flxpenses  are  naturally  in¬ 
creased  in  precisely  ratio  proportions,  and  therefore  the 
calls  on  the  funds  of  the  Society  are  frequently  thus 
rendered  beyond  the  limits  that  prudence  would  dictate, 
or  the  maintenance  of  a  trilling  balance  to  meet  fulnre  j 
contingencies  would  render  advisable  and  compulsory. 

^Ve  make  these  remarks  from  conviction,  that  the 
future  energies  of  any  committee  are  greatly  inthienced 
by  the  fact,  whether  or  not  “  there  is  numey  in  hand," 
when  in  another  season  they  renew  operations. 

We  are,  at  this  ]irescnt  moment,  in  jiossession  of  in¬ 
formation,  which  convinces  us  that  the  year  185(1  will  not 
pass  by  without  greatly  increased  value  of  Poultry  pre¬ 
miums,  more  particularly  as  regards  plate;  and  we  have 
received  not  a  few  communications,  from  various  com¬ 
mittees,  that  bespeak  great  emulation  prevails  among 
rival  societies  to  attain  superiority,  together  with  in¬ 
timations  of  projected  meetings  in  localities  where 
hitherto  no  such  eifort  has  been  attempted.  'J'hese, 
combined,  ])oint  forcibly  to  the  still  greater  care  and  re¬ 
flection  that  will  be  necessary,  in  every  appointment,  to 
ensure  ultimate  .and  unfailing  success  :  and  although 
the  matter  just  considered  is,  undoubtedly,  a  ])rominent 
feature,  there  are  many  others  which  greatly  inlluence 
such  undertakings,  and  to  which  we  intend  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  in  futui'e  numbers,  ns  our  space 
will  allow. 


THE  COTTAGE  GAEDENER; 
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LIVERPOOL  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Exolusiveness  is  more  or  less  the  desire  of  all  men,  and 
tliose  who  have  trinmphed  in  small  encounters  wisli  for 
some  place  where  none  hut  those  already  distinguished 
shall  he  admitted,  and  for  an  opportunity  of  trying  their 
merits  against  approved  champions.  The  third  exhibition 
at  Liverpool  provided  these  desiderata,  and  came  oppor¬ 
tunely  as  the  best  great  show  where  the  giants  might  try 
conclusions.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  managers  that  it 
should  be  select,  and  seeing  they  could  only  accommodate 
about  four  hundred  pens,  they  raised  the  price  of  admission 
to  Hs.  for  each  pen.  The  experiment  realised  their  most 
sanguine  expectations,  as  they  had  42i5  pens  of  the  finest 
birds  in  the  world.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  cups  given 
last  year,  added  to  the  desire  to  possess  them  now,  and  with 
the  liberality  that  distinguishes  all  the  acts  of  this  model 
committee,  they  doubled  the  value  of  those  awarded  to  the 
Dorkings  and  Spanish,  and  added  a  pound  in  value  to  six 
otliers,  allotted  to  the  different  breeds. 

The  show  was  held,  as  before,  in  Lucas's  Carriage  Re¬ 
pository,  and,  anticipating  the  ai'duous  duties  those  gentle¬ 
men  would  liave  to  perform,  the  whole  of  Tuesday  was 
allotted  to  the  .Judges’  labours.  This  was  a  great  improve¬ 
ment,  and  more  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  tliatthe  Spanish  and  Dorking  | 
classes  increase  daily  in  numbers  and  merit,  and  it  is  im-  [ 
]iossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  bii’ds  exhibited  in  them  j 
at  this  beautiful  show.  , 

The  adult  Spanish  added  to  the  numerous  triumphs  of 
Mr.  Davies,  who  took  both  prizes  and  the  Silver  Cup,  also  1 
the  second  for  chickens;  while  IMr.  Rrandrich  was  successful 
in  taking  the  first.  These  two  classes  were,  in  our  opinion, 
the  best  ever  exhibited  together. 

The  Rev.  S.  Donne  took  the  Cup  for  Darkinys,  and  all 
tlie  other  prizes  went  to  Mr.  Wright,  of  Widnes.  This  was 
a  close  run  and  hard  triumph,  and  the  Reverend  gentleman 
may  be  proud  of  his  success. 

In  Cochins  he  also  took  the  Cup,  thus  repeating  his  ex¬ 
ploit  of  IR.').').  llis  were  old  birds,  and  the  chickens  in  the 
lien  of  Mr.  Stretch  were  wortliy  rivals  for  the  first  honours.  ; 
'I'he  old  Grouse  birds  were  very  much  out  of  condition. 

Mr.  Chase,  of  Rirmiugham,  took  both  first  prizes  for  1 
White.  Mrs.  Herbert  took  second  ;  and,  to  make  amends,  the  1 
lady  was  in  the  same  position  for  Ruff  birds.  IMr.  Davies  ^ 
occupied  the  usual  place  in  Brahma’s,  and  Messrs.  Mac 
IMichael  and  Teebay  well  deserved  their  second  prizes.  [ 

We  must  make  one  general  commendation  of  the  Game 
classes — tliey  could  not  be  surpassed.  The  names  in  tlie 
prize  list  will  speak  for  them  ;  but  while  we  pass  this  general  | 
eulogy,  we  are  bound  to  speak  of  one  pen  belonging  to  IMr.  ^ 
.loseph  Ilindson,  which  took  the  Silver  Cup — they  were  1 
magnificent.  I 

Good  Hamhnryhs,  of  every  sort,  are  expected  in  Lan¬ 
cashire,  and  none  who  went  to  see  them  ivere  disappointed.  : 
IMessrs.  Worrall,  Archer,  and  Dixon,  eclipsed  themselves,  I 
and  took  all  the  first  prizes;  and  such  exhibitors  as  IMessrs. 
Cliune,  Greenall,  Dixon,  .and  Conyers,  were  second. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  first  place  in 
Black  Polands  to  Mr.  Rattye,  but  we  looked  in  vain  for  Mr. 
Conyers’s  uniipie  Preston  birds.  Golden  were  the  best  we 
have  seen  for  a  long  time  ;  and  the  Silver  had  many  perfect  . 
specimens  among  them.  1 

The  Bantams  were  very  good,  and  the  prizes  were  well 
contested  in  each  class. 

In  Geese,  and  Jiilesbiirji  IJncks,  Mr.  Davies  achieved  easy 
triumphs.  His  birds  were  of  unusual  weight.  ' 

IMr.  H.  Worrall  was  fust  in  Ronens,  showing  a  drake 
weighing  0^  lbs.  Mr.  Conyers,  and  the  same  gentleman, 
took  well -deserved  honours  from  other  varieties ;  and  Captain 
Hornby  took  first  prize  for  unusually  good  American  Tnrkeijs. 

We  come  now  to  the  single  cock  classes.  Mr.  Moss  took 
the  lu’ize  with  an  unrivalled  Spanish  bird  ;  he  refused  X'lO 
for  him.  Mr.  L’llock  was  successful  in  Borkinys,  and  sold 
the  bird  for  X'fO.  Mr.  Wright  sold  his  highly  commended  j 
cock  for  L'lO.  Mr.  Copple  was  first  in  Cochins.  Rev.  T.  L.  1 
Fellowes,  for  Pencilled,  and  Mr.  Worrall  for  Sjmnyled  Ifam- 
hnryhs.  Lord  Seftoii  was  equally  distinguished  for  a  perfect 
Game  cock. 

We  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  this  was  no  ordinary  \ 


show,  and  some  additional  details  will  convince  even  the 
most  incredulous.  Mr.  Davies’s  prize  pen  of  Spanish  was 
claimed  by  Captain  Hornby  for  XlOO.  The  Cup  Game 
fowls  were  claimed  for  X'lO.  Twenty  pounds  per  pair  were 
offered,  and  refused,  for  the  Cochin  prize  chickens,  and  Xlu 
for  the  adidts.  Ten  and  trventy  pounds  were  given  for 
single  Dorkiny  Cocks,  and  we  have  before  stated,  Mr.  Moss 
refused  X'JO  for  a  young  Spanish  cock. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  see  at  one  glance  who  won  the 
Cups,  we  therefore  give  them. 


Spanish . 

Dorkiny  . 

Cochin  . 

Game  . 

Pencilled  Hamhnryh  . . 
Spangled  Hambnrah  .. 

Polish  . .' . 

Bantams  . 


jMi’.  Davies. 

Rev.  S.  Donne. 
Rev.  S.  Doirne. 
Mr.  Hindson. 
Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  W.  Worrall. 
Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Dixon. 


This  exhibition  was  a  bold  experinumt,  but  with  such 
management  as  that  of  Messrs.  Moss,  Woi-rall,  I’eel,  and 
Williamson,  any  thing  might  be  successful.  We  believe  it  is 
proposed  next  year  to  offer  a  programme  of  startling  novelty 
and  magnitude  ;  and  wliile  we  congratulate  and  thank  them 
for  this  year’s  treat,  we  look  forward  to  and  predict  success 
for  the  future. 


EXHIBITION  OF  ROULTRY  AT  WINDSOR. 

The  Committee  of  the  Windsor  Poultry  Show  have  be¬ 
stirred  themselves  in  time,  and  their  pros^tectus  will  sliortl}' 
be  before  the  public,  under  tlie  patronage  of  H.  R.  H. 
Prince  Albert.  As  breeders  of  early  chickens  and  others 
may,  however,  be  glad  to  know  what  is  in  prospect,  we  may 
as  well  state,  shortly,  what  the  contents  of  the  l*rize  last 
will  be.  Here  will  be  prizes  of  X‘3,  X'l,  and  10s.,  for  adult 
birds  in  the  following  classes  : — Black  Spanish;  Grey  Dork¬ 
ings  ;  Speckled,  Cuckoo,  or  any  other  coloured  Dorkings, 
except  White;  White  Dorkings;  three  classes  of  Game; 
Brahmas  ;  Buif  or  Cinnamon  Cochins ;  Brown,  Grouse,  or 
Partridge  Cochins;  White  or  Black  Cochins;  Gold-spangled 
Hamburghs,  Silver-spangled  ditto.  Golden -pencilled  ditto. 
Silver-pencilled  ditto ;  Golden  Polands,  Silver  ditto,  Black 
ditto  with  white  top-knot;  any  other  coloured  ]*olands. 
Prizes  of  X'l  and  10s.  each  will  be  given  for  Chickens  of 
IHoO  of  all  the  above  classes  excepting  Game.  Prizes  of 
X'2  and  X'l  will  be  given  in  the  following  classes  ; — Gold  and 
Silver-laced  Bantams  ;  any  other  sort  of  Bantams ;  Geese; 
Turkeys;  Aylesbury  Ducks,  Rouen  ditto,  any  other  sort  of 
ditto.  Two  prizes  of  Xl  and  lOs.  for  Bldck  Hamburghs, 
and  three  prizes  of  XI  each  for  any  other  distinct  variety. 

Eight  i)ieces  of  plate,  of  the  value  of  five  guineas  each, 
will  be  given  for  the  best  pen  of  Spanish,  Dorkings,  Game, 
Cochins,  Spangled  Hamburghs,  Pencilled  Hamburghs, 
Polands,  and  llantams,  respectively.  A  silver  cup,  value  ' 
seven  guineas,  will  also  be  given  for  the  best  collection  of  ! 
not  less  than  four  pens  of  Chickens  of  1850.  It  is  also 
hoped  that  a  local  cup  may  be  added.  The  committee  have 
adopted  their  last  year’s  rules  with  one  or  two  very  important 
additions,  to  which  we  would  call  the  attention  of  all  com¬ 
mittees.  “  The  competition  for  prizes  Avill  be  confined 
strictly  to  amateurs  ;  and  no  dealer,  or  poulterer,  will,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  permitted  to  enter  birds  for  com¬ 
petition,  either  in  his  own  or  any  other  person's  name;  and  in 
order  to  carry  out  this  rule  with  the  utmost  strictness,  the 
committee  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  refusing  and 
rejecting  any  entries  that  they  may  think  proper,  without 
assiyniny  any  reason  whatsoever  for  so  doing.”  There  is 
another  rule,  prohibiting  either  exhibitors  or  tbeir  servants 
to  enter  the  Show  before  it  is  open  to  the  public,  or  in  any 
way  assisting  in  packing  and  unpacking  the  birds.  This 
rule  was  found  necessary  owing  to  the  annoyance  to  which 
the  committee  were  subject  last  year.  'The  cocks  and  hens 
will  be  sold  separately.  Cook’s  registered  pens  will  be  used, 
and  every  endeavour  exerted  to  make  the  Show  worthy  of 
the  Royal  Patronage  under  which  it  is  to  take  place.  The 
first  day  of  ojiening  will  be  the  day  of  the  Annual  Eton 
Regatta,  and  will,  no  doubt,  bring  together  a  vast  assemblage 
of  people. 


Januaey  29. 
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THE  PIGEON  PRIZES  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

I  CANXOT  l  ernaiii  silent  after  reiuling  “  15,  P.  B’s.”  remarks 
of  .January  15th,  wishing  to  class  Toys  with  high-class 
birds.  I  only  beg  to  say,  as  a  fancier,  I  quite  agree  with 
“  Tristram  Shandy,”  and  am  proud  to  see  that  he  has  taken 
upon  himself  to  put  a  stop  to  the  absurdity  (without 
prejudice,  being  not  an  exhibitor)  of  classing  Toys  with 
higli-class  birds  of  the  fancy,  Almond  Tumblers,  I'outers, 
and  Carriers.  Being  an  exhibitor  at  Birmingham,  myself, 
I  think  I  have  a  right  to  a  voice.  For  tlie  futui'e,  I  hope 
that  committees  will  state  the  class  of  birds  to  be  exhibited, 
which  will  put  a  stop  to  loopholes  for  judges  and  exhibitors 
to  creep  out  of.  Does  not  the  list  of  the  cup  exhibitors  at 
Birmiugbam  prove  that  six  of  the  ten  that  competed  for 
the  cup  exhibited  Tumblers,  Carriers,  and  l*outers?  I  am 
sure  that,  as  experienced  fanciers,  of  which  there  is  a 
proof,  they  were  of  candid  opinion  that  Pouters,  Carriers, 
and  Tumblers  were  the  only  birds  worthy  of  the  Silver  Cup. 
r  Ihinlc  it  is  absurd  in  the  extreme  for  persons  to  write  in 
favour  of  Toys;  for  I  am  quite  sure  they  cannot  understand 
that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  rearing  high-class  birds. 

I  go  as  tar  as  to  say,  ihdl  Ihcre  is  as  much,  dijjiciillii  in 
hreediiKi  it  first  clnss  Almund  'I'limblnr,  I’oiilcr,  or  Cnrrirr,  to 
to/, a  prizes,  as  there  is  in  hrcedinij  a  hii/h-hred  horse  to  iriit 
the  J>er1nj  or  SI.  Lei/er.  Toys,  if  only  matched  to  their 
own  class,  will  multiply  as  freely  as  rats  in  a  barn.  I  must 
fall  back  on  Sam  Slick's  remark,  “like  father,  like  son:” 
although  very  pretty,  still  they  are  not  to  be  classed  with  the 
high-bred  birds,  i’outers.  Carriers,  and  Almonds. 

Perhaps  the  challenge  in  the  Snnditij  Times,  of  .January  (ith, 
has  slipped  “it.  P.  B’s.’’  eyes;  if  so,  I  dare  say  that  some 
kind  friend  will  step  forward  and  accept  it.  I  am  quite  sure 
“  B.  P.  it.”  does  not  understand  tlie  high-class  birds.  In 
his  remark,  i  see  he  ridicules  the.  dwaif  of  a  Tumbler,  tlie 
coating  the  beak  of  a  Carrier,  the  toe  nail  of  a  Pouter,  with 
unmiLural  prolongation  of  born.  I  have  only  to  say,  that 
when  a  person  is  a  competent  judge,  he  can  detect  all  those 
pieces  of  trickery;  or,  if  he  cannot,  why  he  should  not 
judge  the  birds.  I  am  also  of  opinion,  that  the  judges  were 
very  singular  in  their  decision  in  many  of  the  high-class 
biids.  Did  anyone  ever  hear  of  Pouters  taking  the  prize, 
whose  colour  1  cannot  describe,  neither  do  1  know  what  to 
call  Ihein,  although,  while  at  the  show',  I  took  a  few  notes  ’? 
Pouters,  with  large,  nearly  white  liodies,  stained  tails,  black 
beaks,  orange  eyes,  thick  Bunt  heads,  white  tlight,  lieavy- 
feathered  legs,  and  no  carriage.  Fanciers  would  laugh  at 
such  birds  in  London,  supposing  they  were  the  best  ex¬ 
hibited  ;  if  they  were,  I  should  not  award  the  prize  to  such 
Kuniiisir.  Footers  should  be  whole-coloured ;  Pied,  oi' 
Grizzles,  but  not  with  white  flights  when  grizzled.  A 
Footer,  w'bea  in  full  show,  with  all  jiroperties,  is  a  very 
noble  bird,  which  jio  one  can  deny.  The  White  Drmiooos 
were  no  more  nor  less  than  a  pair  of  young  llorsemeo. 
Air.  IMadleford’s  birds  were  far  superior,  perfect  JJrio/ooos, 
and  of  a  scarce  cidoor  ;  rariety  of  colour,  judges  should  take 
in  strong  consideration.  There  are  many  good  fanciers 
that  would  exhibit;  but  they  are  aware  that  the  judges 
aie  constantly  wrong.  Certainly,  it  is  difficult  to  please 
all;  but  it  is  quite  easy  for  a  good  fancier  to  judge  certain 
birds  ,iu  a  few  minutes,  which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
keeping.  Then  you  wmuld  directly  reply,  that  committees 
cannot  afford  to  have  three  or  four  judges.  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  not  a  single  individual  in  the  fancy  can  possibly 
understand  all  class(‘s  of  birds,  to  point  out  the  merits  and  i 
demerits  of  every  one  of  them  ;  besides,  w  hile  fanciers  are 
using  the  hourly  watching  in  rearing  of  liigh-class  birds, 
and  the  great  expence  in  procuring  of  fresh  blood,  which  i 
no  one  but  a  bi’eeder  knows  of,  I  think  it  is  decidedly  wrong  ; 
to  the  fancy,  particularly  as  they  pay  for  entering,  that  they  , 
should  be  allowed  to  be  beaten  by  inferior  birds,  simply  ’ 
because  the  judges  are  not  competent  in  judging  high-class  ' 
birds.  I  would  guarantee,  that  the  birds  which  took  the 
silver  cup  at  Bii-iningbam  could  be  replaced  fur  one- 
twentieth  the  cost  of  those  commended.  1,  with  others, 
will  never  think  of  exhibiting  again,  unless  the  breed  of  the  * 
birds  are  distinctly  mentioned  previous  to  the  show;  then  • 
there  will  be  no  crook  or  corner  for  fanciers  to  w'ork  out  of. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  all  honest  persons  will  bear  me  out  in 
my  opinion  as  to  high-class  birds  being  preferred  betore 


j  Toys,  which  w'ill  then  put  a  stop  to  protests,  challenges, 

'  and  ill-feelings  among  exhibitors.  I  go  as  far  as  to  say, 
that  many  persons  are  too  apt  to  blame  committees  ;  which 
is  quite  the  wrong  quarter ;  it  is  the  judges  who  ought  to 
;  be  looked  to ;  and  do  not  blame,  also,  the  iierson  to  whom 
i  the  prize  is  awarded :  but,  of  course,  we  all  put  in  for  it. 
But  the  grand  consideration — which  has  most  right  to  the 
cup  ;  high-class  birds,  vaiying  from  £(i  per  pair,  upwards ;  or 
mere  Toys,  that  such  as  were  at  Birmingham  could  be 
procured  for  (Is.  per  pair?  The  best  of  the  Toys  are  not  bred 
by  English  fanciers  ;  thej’  are  due  only  to  foreigners.  Many 
of  the  birds  were  imported,  or  bred  from  imported  stock, 
that  were  at  Birmingham  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  high-class 
birds  are  made  to  perfection  by  the  fanciers  of  England ; 
those  of  London  more  particularly. 

I  particularly  notice  “  B.  P.  ii’s.”  conclusion,  in  respect 
to  looking  thi'ough  a  piece  of  darkened  glass  ;  but  I  am 
quite  of  opinion,  that  “  Tristram  Shandy  ”  has  a  much 
clearer  piece  of  glass  in  hand,  which  affords  him  to  look 
further  into  the  art  and  knowledge  of  Pigeons, — F.  L, 
Cor.KEU,  a  Cu/omharian  aod  Fschibitor, 


I  CHAPTERS  EROAI  THE  TRJSTRAPfEDIA. 
j  No.  in. 

I  PIGEONS  AT  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

I  As  “gentlemen  on  the  committee,”  are  now  about  to  con- 
I  sider  tbe  schedules  for  the  next  exhibitions  of  poultry,  Ac.,  I 
entieat  respectful^,  but  earnestly,  to  demand  their  attention 
I  to  a  greatly  neglected  feature  of  their  shows — I  mean  to 
!  Pigeons. 

it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  claims  of  these  birds  sire 
being  more  and  more  recognised,  from  the  simple  fact  that 
they  are  now"  deemed  an  essential  feature  at  all  shows 
which  have  na//  preteosioos  to  rcspectabiHl ;/ ;  with  one  ex- 
I  ceiilion,  and  that  exception  I  will  not  specify  further,  than 
to  say,  that  I  am  satisfied  that  Liverpool  does  not  intend, 
for  the  future,  to  allow  such  a  reproach  to  continue  ;  neither 
their  unfairness  to  I’olish  fowls, 
j  I  have  nothing  with  which  to  reproach  Birmingham  in 
.  this  matter.  That  committee  of  gentlemen  will  act  fairly  by 
;  Pigeons,  1  have  no  fear.  There  was  an  evident  oversight, 
in  respect  to  the  Cup  pens,  which,  doubtless,  they  are  them¬ 
selves  aware  of;  and  being  awmre  of, it  will  not  be  disregarded. 

Did  I  say  reproach  the  Birmingham  (Committee  ?  Yea, 
rather  let  me  Ihoo/c  them,  and  heartily  to,  for  setting  the 
example  to  other  committees,  to  i)ay  due  respect  to  Pigeons, 
and  giving  to  them,  too,  their  Silver  Cup. 

It  is  indisputable,  tliat  a  pen  of  I’outers,  Cai'riers,  and 
Almond  Tumblers,  earn  their  reward  of  a  Cup  about  ten 
times  more  hardly  than  does  a  pen  of  any,  I  say  of  aoy 
description  of  poultry.  This  is  no  unguarded  expression. 
But,  lest  any  honest-minded  amateur  of  poultry,  unac¬ 
quainted  with  Pigeons,  should  doubt  it,  I  have  much  pleasure 
in  explaining  to  him,  that,  in  the  first  place,  a  thorough 
good  jrair  of  each  of  these  birds,  would,  together,  cost  him 
.i‘2-5  to  ,b;)0,  or  even  more.  Now,  what  pen  of  iroultry  would 
fetch  such  a  sum  ?  I  say  really /cfcA  such  a  sum  voio?  But, 
in  tbe  ca:se  of  such  Pigeons,  the  worst  is,  that  the  would-be 
purchaser  may  w'ait  six  months  ere  he  can  buy  them  at  all, 

'  so  scarce  are  first  rate  birds.  Let  any  one,  for  instance, 

I  advertise  for  a  pair  of  first-rate  yellow  pied  Pouters,  it  is 
ten  to  one  that  he  will  have  a  single  offer. 

Secondly,  I  would  tell  the  poultry  amateur,  that  if  he  bred 
a  single  pair  of  really  first-rate  Pouters,  or  Al  mond  Tumblers, 
in  one  year,  he  would  be  a  fortunate  man.  And,  thirdly, 
that,  in  the  case  of  his  Carriers,  he  must  keep  them  for 
four  years  or  so,  before  they  ca a  be  fit  for  show'ing.  Now, 
how  does  all  this  compare  with  a  pen,  I  repeat  again,  with 
ao;/  pen,  of  any  poultry  ? 

Seeing,  then,  these  things,  let  it  be  urged  upon  com¬ 
mittees,  not  only  “  to  admit  Pigeons,”  as  the  humiliating 
phrase  goes,  but  to  make  I’igeons  a  chief  featore  of  the  shorn. 
To  do  this,  they  must  make  the  prizes  adequate.  "What  fancier 
would  send  valuable  Almond  Tumblers,  for  example,  say 
100  miles,— birds  worth  XTo,  for  a  five  shilling  prize  !  ’tis 
monstrous  ! 
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I  would  suggest  to  committees  that  the  prizes  be  //ra- 
dnnled,  as  they  are  with  poultry.  No  Carrier,  Tumbler,  or 
Pouter,  should  ever  have  a  less  first  prize  than  two,  or,  at 
the  very  least,  one  guinea;  or  they  ought,  as  must  appear 
from  their  value  and  scarcity,  to  have  prizes  equal  to  the 
highest  for  poultry.  All  the  other  sorts  of  I’igeons,  1  admit, 
should  have  less  than  poultry  ;  for  these  common  sorts  cost 
comparatively  little,  are  easily  reared,  and  breed  true,  Avith- 
out  difficulty  or  care. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  assure  committees  that  the  fore¬ 
going  remai'lcs  are  not  lightly  written.  They  are,  at  least, 
the  well-considered  conclusions  of  a  disinterested  man,  and, 

I  may  add,  without  vanity,  not  of  an  inexperienced  one. — 
Tristuam  Shandy,  IIuU. 

P.S. — But  one  word  more,  my  dear  readers,  Avith  that 
humplioUR  amateur  of  “  Cochins,”  who,  I  see,  is  pooh, 
poohing  Pigeons.  I  mean  the  coininittee-man  Avith  a  Avhite 
Avaistcoat  and  gold  studs!  He  asks,  “  What’s  Pigeons?” 

“  What’s  Pigeon-fanciers  ?  ”  “  Never  lieard,  and  does’nt  care 
for  ’em.”  Let  me  tell  him,  that  Cairicrs  aiid  Pouters  are 
lAot  things  of  ten  years  standing  only,  hut  of  150.  I'hat 
jngeon-fanciers,  too,  AA'cre  not  manufaefinred  like  Birming- 
hauA  Avares,  at  a  Birmingham  Poultry  Show,  only  ten  years  j 
ago!  No!  that  150  years  ago  pigeon  -  fanciei-s  Avere  as  j 
spirited  a  body  as  they  are  at  the  jiresent  time ;  and  /Ac  j 
birds  of  the  fancy,  their  Carriers  and  their  Pouters,  wei-c  as 
highly-jirized  then  as  they  are  uoav.  ’Tis  a  time-honoured 
fancy — ’tis  a  fancy  Avhose  spirit  has  never  flagged,  for  above 
a  centnry-and-a  half — can  you  say  so  much  for  any  other! 
Take  your  OAvn  “  Cochins,”  my  dear  Sir.  Will  you  vouch  for 
lhcm‘!  or  even  for  the  poultry- fancy  itself  ?  ’Tis  only  such 
men  as  you,  that  pooli,  pooh  Pigeons. 


FAREIIAf\r  POULTRY  SHOWh  j 

Fivr  hinidred  visitor’s  paid  for  admittance  at  the  doors>  j 
exclusive  of  subscribers  and  exhibitors  tickets.  The  ex-  | 
hihition  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  a  good  list  of  sub-  j 
scriptions  is  opened,  including  plates  for  tire  autumn  shoAV  i 
this  year.  I 

GAiME  EOWr.S. 

The  prominent  position  Game  fowls  occupy,  and  their 
increasing  numbers  at  our  ShoAvs,  evidently  will  determine 
some  fresh  amateur  of  1850  to  begin  the  fancy  Avith  a  pen, 
very  Ukely,  Avithout  knowing  much  more  about  them  than  | 
the  presumed  cor  rectness  of  his  eye  dictates.  The  Game  I 
foAvl  ( 1  speak  of  them  genei'ally),  to  be  seen  in  perfection,  I 
must  be  vicAved  “ax  cock  of  the  walk" — unrestrained,  un-  I 
penned,  in  his  native  freedom  ;  and  here  he  is  a  prince  of  a  ! 
fellow — smart,  tight,  round,  (prick  as  lightning.  See  him 
approach  an  intruder :  no  crowing  at  a  distance  ;  no  measur¬ 
ing  ground,  no  fencing ;  up  he  goes  at  railroad  speed  (pro¬ 
bably,  to  a  great  flufly-hacklcd,  Avarty-eyed  IMalay).  Here  he 
is — one,  two,  three — close  up  under  him,  scorning  to  accept 
(piarter,  and  meaning  to  give  none ;  his  agile  legs,  assisted 
by  his  poAverful  wing,  darting  the  spur  Avith  a  force  few  Avho 
knoAV  not  the  bird  can  imagine. 

Ilis  beauty  of  form  and  plumage  none  Avill  dispute ;  indeed, 
take  him  as  a  Avhole,  he  is  a  good,  generous,  bold,  daring, 
handsome  little  yentlemaii.  The  hens,  too,,  are  very  sym- 
niotrical  and  beautiful;  their  extreme  tightness  of  feather,  | 
and  Avihl  pheasanty  habits,  rapidly  darting  and  skitting  about  ; 
in  the  grass  after  Hies  and  insects,  is  most  amusing  and  ; 
singular.  I 

Now  comes,  like  in  a  laely’s  letter,  tho  best  part  of  this 
epistle  in  the  postscript,  or  rather  the  Ji)ialc. 

What  are  the  general  essentials  of  a  Game  bird?  Tinpri- 
vjis.  Remember  the  greyhound’s  points,  viz.,  neck  like  a 
drake,  head  like  a  snake,  tail  like  a  rat,  foot  like  a  cat.  Now, 

1  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  a  bird  should  have  a  rat’s  tail, 
or  a  cat’s  foot ;  but  the  gist  of  the  lines  is,  that  sm.all  ex¬ 
tremities  are  considei’ed  essential  in  that  animal,  as  also  in 
a  racehorse.  Whoever  saAv  a  short-necked,  gowly-headed, 
coarse-tailed,  platter-footed,  of  cither  kind,  Avorth  a  rap  ? 
Or,  Avhoever  saAV  a  great,  loose-hackled,  round,  chuhhy- 
polled,  coarse-sterned  and  legged  bird,  but  Avhat  Avas  a 
thorough  rip,  and  mixed  Avith  the  curse  of  all  Game  fowls, 
the  Malay?  These  Malays  have  done  more  injury  to  the 


Game  breed  than  any  other  class.  The  awkAvard  truth  is, 
that  there  are  feAV  birds  without  a  touch  of  Malay  blood  (1 
speak  comparatively) ;  the  size  and  habits  of  the  bird  are 
vulgar  imitations  of  our  gcntleinan — exuberant  in  height, 
feathering,  and  pretensions,  they  have  contracted  alliances 
Avith  an  aristocratic  race  ;  and  as  the  grosser  particles  most 
times  are  the  heavier,  so  this  lump  of  foul  blood  Aveighs 
Avith  tenacious  infamy  on  the  prince  of  birds,  sadly  damaging 
his  real  nature. 

An  revoir.  'J’he  weight  of  the  Game  hii'd  is  very  decep¬ 
tive,  from  his  tight  .ami  compact  build.  What  to  a  novice 
would  appear  a  little  bird,  on  being  handled  turns  out  to  he 
“  a  big  little  bii'd.”  About  four  pounds-and-a  half  is  nearly 
the  weight;  five  poAuids  is  certainly  very  far  up  the  raarlc 
(for  practica/ pnrposcs  decidedly ).  Well  ;  so  far',  so  good.  He 
should  he  long  in  his  neck,  and  tho  hackle  short,  and  very 
close,  not  tloAving  too  much  over  the  shoulder;  the  junction 
of  the  neck  to  the  head  should  be  strong,  but  the  latter 
small  and  fiat ;  the  jarvs,  or  under  hill  and  throat,  lean  and 
I’ed,  and  the  upper  bill  somewhat  Roman,  ending  shai’ply ; 
the  stern  lean  and  light,  Avith  the  perfection  of  a  tail  (no 
bird  carries  a  better  one)  ;  the  legs,  of  Avhatever  colour  you 
may  choose  them,  must  bo  vei’y  particularly  looked  to.  A 
short  shank  is  good;  a  vei’y  short  one  suspicious;  a  foul, 
broad  se/ded  shank  infamous  (hoAV  many  prizes  li.ave  1  seen 
go  to  such  brutes  !) ;  the  thigh  almost  incased  in  a  black 
silk  stocking,  i.  e.,  not  a  loose  or  long  feather  to  be  seen  for 
Avorlds,  mid  very  large,  hard,  and  muscular — a  “  blacksmith’s 
deltoid;”  the  feet  (not  much  like  a  cat’s,  hy-the-by)  ought 
to  be  somewh.at  large,  and  the  toes  long.  1  doubt  Avhether 
they  really  are  so ;  they  carry  that  appear.ance,  from  the 
trim  and  light  build  of  the  limb  througliout  ;  but  such  they 
appear.  The  Aving  is  an  essenti.al  in  a  Game  bird ;  it  should 
be  long  in  tho  pinion,  not  set  too  high.  The  object  of  a 
strong  wing  is  to  give  force  to  the  hloAv,  as  tho  pectoral 
muscles  and  tlie  long  pinions  give  a  SAvoop  and  force  per¬ 
fectly  marvellous.  The  covering  of  the  bird  is  to  be  a 
homogenous  thin  lAiass  of  feather,  hard,  compact,  firm,  so 
mail-like,  that  grain  suddenly  throAvn  on  tho  bird’s  back 
should  rattle  and  recoil  as  if  it  Avere  from  parcdiment;  even 
the  vent  feathei's  should  be;  free  from  doAvn  or  tlntf. 

'These  r.apidly-rnn-over  paiticuhars  constitute  a  Game  bird. 
I  Avill  tell  y<ui,  most  patient  reader,  some  more  one  of  these 
juicy  Devonshire  days. — As  usual — W.  H. 


GREAT  NORTHERN  ROULTRY  S^IO^Y. 

This  took  place  at  Done, aster  on  the  23rd  and  24lh  inst. 
Our  reporter’s  parcel  being  miscarried,  Ave  can  only  say  that 
the  following  first  prizes  Avere  taken  : — For  Spanish,  by  Di’. 
Beirson  and  tho  Rev.  Morton  Sh.aAV ;  for  Coloured  Dorkinys, 
by  hi.  Akroyd,  hls(].,  and  'J'.  JM.  Keyworth ;  for  h'hite 
Itorkinys,  by  Rev.  G.  Hutton;  Shanyhnes  {Bn§'),  by  W. 
Dawson  and  Rev.  Morton  Sh.aw ;  for  Shanyhaes  (Brown), 
R.  Swift  and  'T.  B.  Stead;  for  Shanyhaes  (If’hite  and  Black), 
'SV.  Dawson  and  J.  IL  Wilson ;  for  Brahma  Poolras,  K. 
Simons  and  Miss  M.  hi.  'Tong ;  for  Malays,  J.  Buncombe 
and  Rev. 'T.  L.  Fcllowes;  for  Game,  3.  Cumm,  W.  Hopkin- 
son,  C.  Ch.alonei’,  'W.  DaAA’son,  J.  J.  Pilling,  W.  S.  '1'. 
Gooseman,  and  J.  Morgan  ;  for  Golden-pencilled  Hamburyhs, 
Yiscoimt  GaRvay  and  Mrs.  Pai’kinson ;  for  Golden  sjHinylcd 
IJambnryhs,K.  AiU'.khmd  and  G.  f,.  Fox;  (or  Silvei'-pencilled 
Handniryhs,  jMrs.  IT.  Sharpe;  for  Silver-spanyled  Hamburyhs, 
hi.  Auckland;  for  Polands,  'T.  Battye,  J.  Dixon,  and  iV. 
Dawson;  fov  Bantams,  JJ.  D.  B.ayly  and  M.  Ridgway  ;  for 
Geese,  H.  Ambler;  for  Hac/.’s,  .1.  Conyers,  E.  Akroyd,  G, 
Liddle,  and  -J.  Aldham ;  for  Turkeys,  G.  J)aft  and  C. 
Rocklin  gton. 

It  Avas  .an  excellent  exhibition.  We  Avill  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  next  Aveek. 


LONDON  IMARKETS.— January  28Tti. 
COVENT  GARDEN. 

Consi(leral)Ie  improvement  is  to  be  noticed  this  week,  both  in  tbe 
([Uantity  and  (juality  of  forced  and  other  Vegetables.  Rhubarb,  Sea-kate, 
and  Asparagus,  bcin;t  now  cpiite  ecfnal  to  the  demand,  and  prices  have 
somewhat  rcce(ied.  We  have,  aUo,  received  from  France  some  excellent 
Satuding,  consistinarof  Kndine,  Cabbage  Lettuce,  and  Rarbedu  Capucin, 
and  a  sample  of  Green  Peas  in  very  fair  condition;  but  the  locality  of 
their  growth  we  hav’e  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  The  Cornish  Brucoli 
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to  hand  this  week  is  very  suiierior  to  anything  else  of  the  kind,  being 
white,  close,  and  vvell-fiavomed,  and  makes  4s.  to  6s.  per  dozen. 


FRUIT, 
per 


-Aiiples,  kitchen, 

liushel . 

,,  dessert  .... 

Rears  . 

Reaches,  ])er  doz . 

Nectarines,  ner  doz.. . 
Rlums,  per  sieve  .... 
Pine-apples,  pcrlb. . . 

Grapes,  per  lb . 

Foreign  Jlelons,  each 

I'iSs . 

Gooseberries,  per  qt. 

Currants . 

Raspberries  . 

Strawberries, per  pottle 
Oranges,  per  100  .... 

I.emons  . 

.Almonds,  per  lb . 

Nuts,  Filberts,  per 

100  lbs . 

,,  Cobs,  ditto  . . 
,,  Barcelona,  per 

bushel . 

Nuts,  Brazil,  per 

bushel . 

Walnuts,  per  1000  .. 
Chestnuts  per  bushel 


3s.  to  Gs 
Gs.  ,,  lOs. 
8s.  ,,  12s. 


Gs.  ,,  8a. 
2s.  ,,  .8s. 
2s.  ,,  4s. 


4s.  ,,  10s. 
Gs.  ,,  12s. 

*70  _ 


.OOs.  ,,  60s. 
60s.  ,,  70s. 

20s.  ,,  22s. 

12s.  „  Hs. 
9s.  ,,  12s. 
123.  ,,  203. 


VEGF.TABLK.S. 


Cabbages,  per  doz.  Is. 

to  1 

s. 

Gd. 

,,  Red,  per  doz. 

2s. 

>  ♦ 

4s. 

Caulilloivers,  per  doz. 

^S. 

to 

Gs. 

Brocoli  per  bdle  . 

Is. 

2«. 

•Savoys . 

Is. 

>» 

2s. 

tlreens,  per  dozen 

hunches . 

4s. 

Os. 

Spinach,  ]iersieve. . . . 

)  > 

4s. 

Roans . 

French  Beans,  per 

hundred . 

33. 

4s, 

Scarlet  Runners  .... 

4d. 


Cd 


Peas,  per  bushel  .... 
Carrots,  per  bunch  ..  4d. 

Parsnips,  per  doz .  Gd. 

Beet,  per  doz . Is.  ,, 

Potatoes,  per  cu  t.  ..  .3s. 

'I'urnips,  per  bunch.. 
Onions,  young,  per 

bunch .  Id. 

Ueeks,  per  I>unch  ....  2d. 

Garlic,  per  lb .  Gd. 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

Horseradish,  per 

bundle .  Is.  Gd 

Lettuce,  Cos,  i:cr 

score  .  Gd 

,,  Cabbage.... 
F.nilive,  per  score  ..Is.  Gd 
Celery,  per  bunch.,  pd.  ,, 
Radishes,  Turnip,  per 
dozen  bunches  ..la.  ,, 
Water  Cresses,  per 
dozen  bunches  ....  Gd, 
Small  Salad,  per 

jmnnet .  2d. 

Artichokes,  each  ....  .3d. 

Asparagus,  perbundle  5s. 
Sea-kale,  per  punnet 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle 
Cucumbers,  eacb  .... 
Vegetable  Marrow, 

per  dozen  . 

Tomatoes,  per  |mnnet 
Mushrooms,  per  pot  la 


,,  Gd. 
..  9d. 
Is.  (id. 
,,  Gs. 
,,  3d. 

,,  2d. 
„  3d. 
,,  8d. 
„  Gd. 

2s.  Gd. 

Is.  Gd. 
„  Sd. 

•  2s. 

Is.  Gd. 
Is.  Gd. 


2a. 


Is 


,,  9>1. 

to  3d. 
,,  Gd. 
,,  8s. 
„  3s. 
Is.  Gd. 
,,  3s. 


Gd.  to  2.S. 


HKRBS. 

B.a.sil,  per  bunch  .... 
Marjoram,  per  bunch 
Fennel,  per  bunch  .. 
.Savory,  per  bunch  .. 
Thyme,  per  bunch  .. 

1  Parsley,  per  bunch  . . 

:  Mint,  per  bunch  .... 


4d. 

4d. 

2d. 

2d. 

2d. 

2d. 

2d. 


Gd. 

Gd. 

3.1. 

3d. 

3d. 

3d. 

4d. 


GRAIN  AND  SEED. 

Friuay,  .Ian.  25,— The  arrivals  still  continue  unimportant.  From 
abroad  there  is  but  one  cargo  of  Wheat  and  two  of  Oats,  and  the  English 
(|uantitica  are  still  not  too  abundant.  'I  bis  morning  there  is  no  greatly 
improved  tone  in  the  Wheat  tra.ie,  buyers  and  sellers  appear  eiiually 
inditTerent,  and  Wheat  moves  otf  slowly  at  the  late  decline.  Barley  in 
more  demand,  at  Grm  prices.  Oats  Gnd  a  limite.l  consumptive  trade  at 
Monday’s  rates.  Beans,  P.  as,  an.l  other  things  are  Grin.  Town  Flour 
is  without  change,  hut  Norfolks  realized  about  1'..  more  money. 

Wheat,  Kssex  an.l  Kent  red,  old . — s  — s  — s,  fine  — s  — s  Os 

Ditto  ditto  new .  G/s  72s  — s,  fine  74s  — s  — s 

Ditto  ilitto  white  old . —  s  — s  — s,  Gne  — s  — s  — s 

Ditto  ditto  new .  71s  80s  — s,  Gne  81s  — s  — s 

Foreign,  red .  75s  8.ts  — s,  Gne  81s  92s  — s 

Ditto,  white . gOs  pGs  — s,  Gne  87s  9Js  — s 

Rye .  528  54s,  Gne  — s  — s 

Barley,  grinding .  30s  32s,  Gne  34s  3Gs 

Distilling .  31s  86s,  Gne  38s  — s 

Malting  .  38s  40s,  Gne  403  42s 

Malt  .  74s  7(is,  Gne  78s  — s 

Peas,  hog,  new .  38s  40s,  Gne  — s  — s 

Maple .  40s  42s,  Gne  — s  — s 

White .  4G3  50s,  Gne  — s  —  s 

Blue .  .''.2s  51s,  Gne  — s  — s 

Be.ans  pigeon .  52s  51s  — ,  new  403  52s  — s 

Ticks  for  splitting .  42s  443  — ,  new  4<)s  42s  — s 

Harrow .  50s  54s  — ,  new  403  483  — s 

Oats,  English  feed .  23s  243,  Gne  24s  253 

Poland  or  brew .  27s  28s,  Gne  28s  208 

Scotch  potato . « .  30s  31s,  Gne  31s  32s 

Ditto  feed  .  283  29s,  Gne  29s  30s 

Irish  potato .  2G.s  27s,  Gne  27s  28s 

Ditto  feed  white .  23s  24s,  Gne  24s  25s 

Ditto  black .  24s  25s,  Gne  25s  26s 

Foreign  feed  free  .  23s  25s,  Gne  25s  263 

Poland  or  brew .  26s  28s,  Gne  28s  i'Os 

Flour,  Town  ma.ie,  per  sack .  67s  708  7.’1’'8>  Seconds  G2s  60s 

Essex  and  Snlfolk  .  SSs  57s 

Norfolk  . 52s  54s 

*  Tills  is  a  nominal  price. 


HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  Friday,  .Ian.  25.  —  During  the  past  sveek  the 
trade  has  continued  steady,  and  for  the  choicest  qualities  rather  more 
money  has  been  obtained.  'I'he  best  samples  of  brown  Hops  have  also 
been  in  fair  demand  at  about  recent  quotations. 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Clover,  Ist  cut  per 

load . 

Ditto,  2nd  cut  . . . 


Rowan  . 

,.  90s. 

I  IDs. 

to 

140s. 

Straw,  flail . 

90s. 

130s. 

Ditto,  machine  . . . 

.  283. 

,,  303. 

903. 

)  > 

130s. 

POTATO. 

Southwark  M'aterside — .Ian.  21 . — The  supply  abundant,  weather 
mild,  and  sales  extremely  dull.  Kent  and  Fssex  Regents,  80s.  to  85s.; 
ditto  Sliaws,  03.  to  Os.;  A'ork  Regents,  pG".  to  lOO.s.;  Lincolnshire 
Regents,  fills,  to  90s.;  Wisheaeh  and  Cambridge  Regents,  80s.  to  85s.  ; 
Bedford  Regents,  H5s.  to  pOs.  ;  ditto  Sliaws,  Os.  to  Os.  ;  Norfolk  Regents, 
Os.  to  Os.  ;  ditto  Whiles,  Os.  ;  Scotch  Regents  (East  Lothian),  S5a.  to  Os.  ; 
ditto  (Rod  Mould),  90s.  to  Os. ;  ditto  (Perth  and  Fife),  /Os.  to  80s. ;  ditto 
(North  Country),  70s  to  Os.  ;  Dahlias  and  Rattlers,  Os.  ;  Rlucs,  Os.  ; 
Orkney  Reds  ( East  Lothian),  75s.  to  85s.;  ditto  ditto  (Red  Mould,)  S5s. 
to  Os.  ;  Scotch  Cups  (  Perth  and  Fife),  55s.  to  6.5s.  ;  ditto  (North  Country), 
40s.  to  503.  ;  Irish  Kemps  and  Clusters,  50s.  to  Os. ;  ditto  White  Rocks, 
508.  to  60s. ;  ditto  common  Whites,  Os.  to  Os.  per  ton. 

POULTRY. 

Tlie  change  in  the  weather,  a  moderate  supply,  and  an  unusually  small 
demand,  has  caused  depressinn  during  the  past  week,  and  the  previous 
prices  have  hardly  been  maintained. 


Cock  Turkeys  ..  10s.  to  1  Is.  each. 
Hen  Ditto....  7s.  to  7s.  G.l.  ,, 
Large  Fowls..  5,s.  to  5s.  Gd.  ,, 
Smaller  do.  3s.  Gd.  lo  4s  Gd.  ,, 

Ctiickens _ 2s.  G.l.  to  3.s.  ,, 

(ice.se .  7s.  to  7s.  Gd.  ,, 

Pheasants....  3s.  to  3s.  Gd.  ,, 
Partridges....  2s.  to  2s.  3d.  ,, 

Hares  ....  2s.  Gd.  lo  2sp  yd.  ,, 


Pigeons  ....  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  4d.  each. 
Larks..  Is.  3d.  to  l.s.  Gil.  per  doz. 
Wild  Ducks  2s.  3d  to  2s.  Gd.  each. 

'Teal  .  Is.  pd.  to  2s.  ,, 

Woodcock  ..  4s.  to  48.  Gd.  ,, 

Snipe  ....  Is.  pil.  to  2s.  (Id.  ,, 

Rabbits  ..  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  Gd.  ,, 

Wild  do .  lOd.  to  Is.  ,, 


PROVISIONS. 

Tlie  follow'ing  are  the  quotations  :  — 


BUTTER.- 

-Cwt. 

HAMS. -Cwt. 

Cork . 

lOOs. 

to 

1 12s. 

Irish . 

to  8Gs. 

Limerick . 

983. 

»» 

102s. 

Westphalia 

.  72s, 

„  76s. 

ItJSs. 

1125. 

100s. 

^  ’ 

10.5s. 

LARD  —Cwt. 

Carrick . 

loss. 

112.?. 

Bladdered  . 

.  /C<s. 

to  B3s. 

W'aterford  . 

lOOs. 

lOlis. 

Kces . 

,,  70s. 

Holstein . 

1 02s. 

1  lOs. 

P.M.  beef 

(SOllb.)  105s. 

,,  Os. 

Friesland  . 

I  Ills. 

)  > 

1  iGs. 

P.M.  pork  . . 

.  95s,  jj 

97s.  6.1. 

BACON.— 
Waterford  sizeable 

Cwt. 

sGs. 

to 

f)2R. 

CH  EESE.— Cwt. 

Hc.avy . 

54s. 

58s. 

English, NewChesliire,  70s.  to  84s. 

Limerick  sizeable  . . 

Os. 

Os. 

Cheddar. .  . . 

.  71s. 

,,  90s. 

Hamhro’ . 

5Gs. 

5Ss. 

(llouccstcrsliire,  dble.  GGs. 

,,  73s. 

Bale  middles . 

Os. 

9  1 

Os. 

Ditto,  single 

„  70s. 

Tierce  middles  .... 

()  Is. 

0*. 

Foreign — 

American — 

Edam . 

. 56s. 

,,  Cos. 

Singed  sides . 

5d.s. 

9  » 

5Ss. 

Gouda  . 

. 50s. 

,,  .56s. 

Boneless  middles  , . 
Short  ini«)dles . 

Os. 

03. 

}  9 

Us. 

American  . 

n 

,,  623 

MEAT. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s,  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Beef . 3  2 

4  0 

4 10 

Veal . 

4  6  4  10 

5  4 

Mutton  ....3  G 

4  4 

4  8 

Pork . 

4  0  46 

4 10 

BREAD. 

The  price  of  Bread  in  the  City  and  at  the  West  Fnd  is  still  maintained 
at  pAd  to  lOjil,  the  4lh.  loaf,  hut  in  other  places  the  bakers  are  selling 
the  best  bread  at  pld.  while  in  the  cheap  neighbourhoods  they  profess 
to  sell  at  8Ad. 


WOOL, 


Down  Tegs  ....  Is.  2s.  to  Is.  3d. 
Ditto  'Tegs  and 

F.wes .  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  2d. 

ILalf-hred  Hog¬ 
gets  .  Is.  3d.  to  la.  3Jd. 

Do.  Wethers .  Is.  to  la.  2d. 


Kent  Geeces  ..  Is.  id.  ,,  Is.  2d. 
Leicester  Geeces. .. .  Is.  ,,  Is.  I^d. 

Long,  heavy  do .  lid.  to  Is. 

Combing  skins  ..  lO^d.  to  Is.  Id. 
Flannel  wool . .  Is.  Id.  to  ls.2Ad. 
Blanket  wool .  Gd.  to  Ud. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

CoRiPOST  FOR  Vine  Border  (J.  ill. ).— This  is  very  good  ;  indeed,  too 
good.  We  should  not,  have  added  either  the  stahle-mannre  or  the  rape- 
cake.  Your  turf,  taken  (rom  an  old,  light  pasture,  with  your  additions 
of  ono-sixtecntli  lime  nihhish,  one-sixteenth  good  loam,  and  half-a-ton  of 
inch  bones,  would  he  quite  fertile  enough. 

Camellia  Buds  dropping  {Roderick  Random). — When  this  hap¬ 
pens,  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  activity 
of  the  ronfs’and  the  activity  of  the  leaves  and  branohes.  'The  soil  is  too 
cold,  or  too  wet,  or  too  dry,  as  compared  to  the  temperature  or  moisture 
of  the  house. 

Colchester  Poultry  Show  (E.  .4.). — We  can  insert  no  more  com¬ 
munications  on  the  subject,  as  Mr.  Tegetmeier  has  referred  the  Committee 
to  his  attorney. 

White-crested  Black  Poland  'with  frothy  eyes  {G.  It.).— The 
frothy  discharge  from  the  eye  arises  from  a  catarrhal  affection  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  I  would  suggest  a  trial  of  Copaiba,  as  described  in 
the  last  number.  The  extreme  hunger  of  the  bird  leads  to  the  suspicion 
of  scrofulous  disease  of  the  bowels,  in  which  case  the  recovery  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  doubtful. — W.  B.  T. 

Barton  Poultry  Show.  —  “  Vour  correspondent,  ‘A  Poultry 
Amateur,’  is  rather  wrong  when  he  says  that  Mr.  Boothby’s  Polands 
were  disqualiGed.  It  was  only  his  pen  of  White-crested  Black  Polish 
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wliifli  wrrp  disqualified,  and  they  were  disqualified  only  hecause  lilr. 
B.iolhljy  had  not  had  the  ei)el;  the  requisite  time.  With  leirard,  also,  to 
Mr.  IJo'olhhv’s  Ainlalusiana.  it  «as  the  pen  of  lilaeU-ercsted  Black  Polish, 
and  not  the  Andalusians,  which  look  the  prize.  They  were  misprinted  in 
the  catalogue  as  Andalusians.— Another  Poultry  Amateur.” 

Tulips  (An  Old  .SR,'y,sm'4er).— Riant  tiieni  at  once.  They  will  he  late, 
hut  unharmed. 

Small  Game  Cock  (Snhscriher). — The  chickens  of  which  he  is  the 
sire  will  be  smaller  than  those  out  of  the  same  hens  hy  a  larger  sire. 

Cottagers’  Prizes  at  Birmingham  [Rustic  TioAm).— Thanks  for 
your  note;  hut  you  will  see  that  Mr.  Ridgway  has  already  stood  forward 
in  defence  of  the  Dewsbury  e.\hihitors. 

Indian  Meal  (.1  Gardener's  M'ife). — We  can  testify  that  it  is  very 
nutritious.  Will  some  one  say  how' it  should  he  used?  No  leaven,  we 
think,  is  equal  to  good  yeast. 

Self-instruction  [Waterloo). — We  have  long  had  in  view  the  sub¬ 
ject  you  mention,  and  have  made  some  preparation  to  carry  it  out.  You 
will  find  that  we  shall  continue  publishing  both  plans  and  portraits. 
As  soon  as  the  second  edition  of  The  Cottage  Gardeners’  Dictionary 
is  completed,  we  believe  a  Supplement  to  the  first  edition  will  be  pub- 
lisheil. 

Prolonging  the  blooming  of  Chrysanthemums  (Ferna')-— This 
can  be  easily  done  by  having  an  awning  over  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  over  Tulips.  It  is  so  done  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  in  London.  We 
will  inquire  further  relative  to  the  contents  of  your  letter. 

Points  in  a  good  Braiiaia-pootra  [J.  U.  C.).— You,  doubtless, 
allude  to  Mr.  Allison’s  prize  hen,  the  winner,  at  Colchester,  of  the  sweep, 
stakes  for  the  best  Brahma  hen.  iShe  was  very  accurately  and  b  auti- 
fully  pencilled,  had  a  pea-comb,  and  weighed  more  than  ten  pounds. 
Lisrlit  Dralniias  should  have  white  bodies,  black-pencilled  hackles,  black 
tails  and  flights.  J)arli  Brahmas  should  be  pencilled  all  over,  and  the 
pencilling  should  be  liglit  tracing,  as  if  done  with  a  camel-hair  brush  or 
a  crayon,  and  the  tracing  plentiful  enough  to  conceal  anything  like 
white.  They  vary  in  size  from  seven  to  ten  pounds  each. 

Food  foe  51  ac.aws  (I.  T.  K.). — Food  for  a  5Iaeaw  should  be  sopped 
bread,  Indian  corn,  and  hemp-seed.  It  is  always  a  sign  a  bird  is  diseased 
when  it  eats  its  feathers,  and  the  cause  is  very  often  heat  and  a  fevered 
skin.  Try  cooling  food,  such  as  fruit.  The  great  thing  to  avoid  in  this 
climate  is  cold,  especially  draughts  at  nights,  when  thcic  is  no  fiic  in 
the  room. 

Cleaning  the  Feathers  of  Fowls  f.d  Constant  Reader). — You 
may  wash  your  fowls  with  soap-and-water.  It  is  only  the  outer  part  of 
the  feather  that  is  dirty,  and  it  will  easily  be  removed  with  a  sponge. 
Do  not  rub  against  the  feather.  When  they  .are  washed,  put  them  in  a 
basket,  w  ith  plenty  of  clean,  soft  straw,  and  put  them  near,  not  too  near, 
a  good  fire  till  they  are  quite  dry. 

Darlington  Poultry  Snow. — The  Secretary  did  not  send  us  a  list 
of  the  awards,  and  it  so  happened  that  we  had  no  reporter  there.  If  a 
prize  list  is  scut  to  us  we  will  insert  it  ;  we  have  not  one  in  our 
possession. 

Names  of  Plants  [Rhyd  y  Gor.s-).— Your  plant,  we  think,  is  Daphne 
odarata  ;  but  the  specimen  was  imperfect. 

Names  of  Ferns  (IF.  Younf;). — The  large  specimen,  Adiantum  ciinea- 
tum  ;  the  seedling  is  a  Bastraia,  but  too  young  to  determine  the  species. 
We  will  say  something  about  greenhouse  climbers  next  week. 
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Newest  Plants  and  Flowers. — 

Tlie  first  of  a  scries  of  Illustrations  ot  the  newest  Plants  and 
Flowers  will  be  given  in  the  ”  Field,  the  Far.m,  the  Garden,”  of 
February  2nd,  for  which  Number  advertisements  should  he  sent  early. 

By  order  of  any  bookseller,  or  for  six  stamps,  a  copy  will  be  sent  from 
the  Otlice,  2  to  5,  Kssex  Street,  .Strand. 

Read  and  Reflect. — Fourth  Thousand. — l.s.  free  by  post. 

Newspaper  and  General  Reader’s 

POCKET  COM  PAN  .  ON.  Being  a  fain  liar  Explanation  of 
Classical,  and  Foreign  Words,  Phrases,  and  Quotations,  of  constant 
occurrence  in  the  various  Journals.  Periodicals,  and  Publications  of  the 
day.  By  the  Author  of  “  Live  and  Learn.” 

Fifth  Thousand,  price  2s.  6d.,  cloth,  free  by  post, 

Tndispensable.  —  Live  and  Learn  :  a 

Giude  for  all  who  wish  to  .Speak  and  Write  correctly.  “  Live  and 
Learn  is  an  excellent  book.  We  look  upon  it  as  really  indispensable. 
We  advise  our  readers  to  imitate  our  example,  procure  the  book,  and 
sell  it  not  at  any  price.” — Educational  Gazette. 

Never  too  Late  to  Learn.— Price  6d.,  by  post  /d., 

]\/ristakes  of  Daily  Occurrence  in  Speak- 

ing.  Writing,  and  Pronunciation,  CORRF.CTED.  Old  and 
joung,  educated  ami  uneducated,  may  consult  this  small  work  with 
advantage,  Selling  by  thousands. 

Dints  for  Learners. — Fourth  Thousand. — li.,  cloth,  by  post  free. 

'^Tdie  Right  Way  of  Learning,  Pronouncing, 

Speaking,  Translating,  and  Writing  FRENCH  CORRECTLY, 
pointing  out  the  Difficulties  which  puzzle  the  Beginner  and  the  Scholar. 

London  :  JOHN  F,  SII.\W,  27,  Southampton-row',  and  Paternoster- 
row. 


Will  be  published  in  February. 

GARDENING  FOR  THE  MANY. 

Being  directions,  slep  by  step,  for  the  cultivation  of  each  crop  in  the 
garden  of  the  Amateur  and  Cottager. 

By  some  of  the  Contributors  to  The  Cottage  Gardener. 

It  will  be  published  at  a  very  low  price,  so  as  to  be  purchasable  by 
every  one  who  has  a  garden  plot ;  and  facilities  will  be  given  lor  its 
gratuitous  distribution  by  Clergymen  and  Gentlemen. 

Cottage  Gardener  Office,  20,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


arrison’s  Gardener’s  and  Na¬ 
turalist’s  Al.manack,  and  Companion  to  the  Flori- 
cuLTpRAi,  Cabinet,  fob  the  Y'eau  1856,  8vo.  Price  6d. — It  is 
lllu8t^(^te(l  ijy  ^  large  Folning  Plate  of  Fac  similes  of  the  Autographs  of 
1"®  most  eminent  Botanists,  Gardeners,  and  Naturalists.  Designs  of 
Moore’s  Patent  Ventilators  for  Stoves,  Greenhouses,  &c.,  and  an  ex- 
teusivg 'preatise  on  the  M  anagement  of  Vines  in  the  Greenhouse,  illus¬ 
trated  by  Engraved  Specimens.  Also,  all  other  cssentialgnatters  required 
lU  an  Almanack. 

THE  FLORICULTURAL  CABINET  is  published  on  the  first  day 
of  each  month,  8vo.  21  pages.  Price  Od.  Illustrated  with  coloured 
f  igures  of  one,  or  more,  ot  the  best  New  Flowers,  Designs  for  Estates, 
Flower-Gardens,  Grounds,  &c.,  with  numerous  articles  on  the  culture  of 
flowers,  monthly  operations,  descriptive  lists  of  all  new  and  valuable 
plants,  &c.,  &e. 

London,  SIMPKIN,  5IARSHALL  &  Co.,  and  of  all  Booksellers  in 
town  or  country.  Can  be  sent  by  post  for  one  Penny  Postage. 


FOR  VILLAGE,  COTTAGE,  AND  KITCHEN  LIBRARIES, 

“A  Cyclopaedia  of  Common  Things.” 

The  Family  Economist.  First  Series, 

Complete,  Six  Volume. s.  Six  Shillings,  or  in  Tlirce  Double  Volumes, 
i  strong  Cloth  binding.  Nine  Shillings. 

j  W.\I.  WESLEY,  32,  Paternoster  Row.  Sold  by  every  Bookseller. 

I  A  Treatise  on  the  Origin,  Propogation, 

I  and  Cultivation  of  the  STRAWBERRY.  By  5Ir.  Richard 

]  Underhill,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  Price  Is.  Slav  be  had  from  a 
Bookseller  in  every  principal  town  in  Great  Britain,  us  well  as  from  the 
I  Author,  through  the  post. 

I  Agent  for  London:  G.  COX,  18,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

i  _ 

Qutton’s  Seed  Catalogue,  with  Prices 

of  everv  .article,  will  be  sent  gratis,  and  post  free  to  any  address. 
Also,  “  SUTTON’.S  A.5IATEUR’.S  GUIDE  in  HORTICULTURE 
and  AGRICULTURE,”  published  by  Longman,  Paternoster  Row. 
Price  6d.,  or  free  by  post  7d.,  in  penny  stamps. 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers  and  5Ierchants,  Reading. 


TJendle’s  Price  Current  and  Garden 

DIRECTORY  for  1856,  can  now  be  obtained  from  the  under¬ 
signed,  or  through  any  Bookseller  in  Town  or  Country.  Price  6d., 
free  bv  post. 

WILLI A5I  E,  RENDLE  &  Co.,  Seed  5Icrchants,  Plymouth. 
Established  1766. 


I^obert  M.  Stark  hegs  to  intimate  that 

his  CATALOGUES  for  the  spring  are  now  ready,  and  may  be 
had  on  application. 

He  would  more  especially  direct  the  attention  of  his  Trends  to  those 
containing  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  HOLLYHOCKS, 
and  other  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS, 
FERNS,  &c.,  as  they  contain,  in  addition  to  old  established  favourites, 
every  article  of  recent  introduction  realty  useful  and  likely  to  interest 
the  Horticulturist,  Florist,  or  Botanist. 

Edinburgh,  Edge  Hill  Nursery,  Dean,  and  145,  Princes  Street, 
January  17th,  1856. 

FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

Tames  Carter  and  Co.,  Seedsmen,  238, 

^  High  Holborn,  London,  have  notu  pitih'sAcd  their  TWENTY-FIRS  P 
ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  OF  FLORICULTURAL,  VEGETABLE, 
AND  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  Annnai 
Catalogue  Seeds  extant.  It  gives  a  complete  description  of  1979  species 
and  varieties  of  FLOWER  SEEDS,  and  a  most  comprehensive  list  of 
VEGETABLE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  «// r-/it/iic/i  can  be 
supplied,  and  are,  as  usual,  of  first-rate  quality.  It  also  contair.s  lists 
of  TEXAN,  INDIAN,  AND  CALIFORNIAN  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
forming,  in  fact,  the  finest  Collection  of  Seeds  ever  submitted  at  any 
one  time  to  public  notice.  Catalogues  forwarded  free  of  charge,  and 
post  paid,  upon  application,  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

JA5IES  CARTER  &  CO.,  Seedsmen,  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 
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from  oljservations  during  the  last  t\rentj>nine  yearx,  the  average  highest  and  lowestteni- 
nn  ‘‘‘‘y*  -15. and  .■i2.2=’,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  65°,  occurred  on  the  10th,  in  1831 ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  3° 

on  tlie  nth,  in  ’.645.  During  the  period  103  days  were  fine,  and  on  93  rain  fell. 


“  Tins  is  oue  of  two  geometrical  figures  I  have  laid  out. 
A  glance  at  the  sketch  will  show  you  I  cannot  lay  claim 
to  originality  of  design,  whatever  I  may  have  done  in 
making  it  suit  my  place. 

I  “  I  may  remark,  the  beds  are  edged  with  native  Heather 
1  eight  inches  from  the  grass,  with  the  e.\ception  of  the 
'  centre  one,  which  is  so  edged  fifteen  inches.  The  beds 

'  Ni^s.  1,  3,  0,  9,  12,  15,  and  17,  are  encircled  by  white 

!  sand;  the  others,  with  dark  lime  rubbish  put  through  a 
!  scive. 

I  “The  numbers  on  tho sketch  refer  to  the  plants  I  would 
[  ))lant,  and  are  as  follows  : — 

I  No.  9.  Flower  of  the  Dinj  Geranium, 
j  Nos.  3,  0,  J2,  15.  Tom  2’hitmb  Geranium. 

,,  5,  13.  Verbena  Andre. 

,,  8,  10.  Verbena  Purple  Kiinj. 

„  4,  7,  11,  14.  Calceolaria 

,,  2,  16.  Verbena  White  Perfection. 

,,  1,17.  \Q\-henw  Robinson's  Def  (Dice. 

“  Your  opinion,  together  with  any  suggestion,  will 
,  much  oblige. — Coiivus.” 

Your  geometrical  figure  is  after  a  celebrated  model 
which  we  have  often  seen  ])lanted;  but  yours  is,  with- 
,  out  exception,  the  best  planted  figure,  as  to  kinds  of 
]>lauts,  the  disposition  of  colours,  and  the  right  breadth 
of  each  colour,  that  has  yet  been  sent  us  for  criticism, 
i  and  we  have  had  it  engraved  as  a  model  for  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  colours.  Wo  could  not  alter  one  plant  in  it 
without  lessening  the  value  of  the  rest.  Let  us  have 


I  your  other  geometrical  figure,  and  the  planting  of  all  the 
!  beds  under  your  management.  How  wmuld  you  plant 
a  twelve  or  fifteen-feet-wide  border — on  the  principle  of 
1  stripes  in  a  ribbon  with  green  or  brown  ground  colour? 

I  These  are  the  only  two  ground  colours  we  have _ green 

leaves  and  brown  surface-earth. 


With  very  deep  regret  we  have  to  announce  the  death 
:  of  J.  H.  Payne,  Esq.,  the  gentleman  who  has  so  long 
enriched  our  pages  with  his  excellent  knowledge  of  Bees. 
He  died  on  the  27th  of  January,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
We  hope  to  obtain  a  memoir  of  this  man  of  real  worth. 

.  I 

BEDDING  OUT  PLAN'l’S.— LAWNS.— ROSES. 

Whether  or  not  Eebruary  be  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year  in  the  llower-garden,  what  is  tlie  first  thing,  or 
tlio  principal  things,  wliich  you  would  first  attend  to  at 
i  this  season  in  the  ilower  garden,  or  which  you  would 
order  to  be  done,  if  you  were  not  your  own  Hower- 
gardener?  Or,  suppose  you  were  a  “stranger  in  a 
strange  place,”  whicli  a  llower-gardener  never  is,  on 
such  grounds,  what  would  you  first  look  to  in  Febnuiry  ? 

It  1  got  into  possession  ot  a  nice  llower-garden  about 
this  time,  or  undertook  to  manage  one  for  a  second  party, 
the  very  first  thing  1  would  do  would  be  to  count  all 
the  bcddinyplants  about  tho  place,  and  enter  the  names 
alphabetically  on  a  rough  list.  The  next  thing  I  would 
do,  would  be  to  number  all  tho  beds  in  the  tlower-gardeu. 
and  after  every  number  I  would  enter  the  length  and 
breadth  of  each  bed  in  so  many  square  feet,  either  by 
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rougli  guess,  or  by  actual  measurement ;  then  I  would 
say  to  myself,  alter  casting  up  the  number  of  square 
feet,  here  are  so  many  feet,  and  there  are  so  many  ])lants 
to  till  them;  and  as  we  plant  from  the  distance  of  three 
or  four  inches  aj)art,  to  eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  or 
more,  1  would  strike  a  garden  average,  and  say  that  all 
my  plants  would  stand  at  nine  or  ten  inches  apart,  then 
I  should  know,  come  what  will,  how  far  my  stock  would 
go,  and  how  far  I  could  increase  the  different  kinds,  to 
be  in  time  for  filling  in  the  beds.  J  would  set  a  hotbed 
going  immediately,  if  I  found  the  stock  too  low ;  and 
now,  being  sure  of  filled  beds  somehow,  I  would,  with  a 
pencil,  make  a  rough  sketch  of  the  flower-garden,  putting 
all  the  beds  and  borders  in  the  exact  j)ositio)is  they 
stand  in  the  garden,  without  bothering  about  the  exact 
shapes  or  sizes.  The  number  of  feet  on  my  list  of  the 
beds  w'ould  tell  the  size  of  each  better  than  the  eye 
could  from  a  diminished  figure  drawn  to  a  scale. 

The  next  point  is  what  every  man,  or  woman,  should 
do  most  earnestly,  if  he  or  she  were  “  in  my  shoes,  ”  that 
is,  to  study  the  j)lan  of  the  beds,  and  see  how  best  to 
dispose  of  the  principal  colours  according  to  that  plan. 
There  are  hundreds  of  flower  gardens,  in  which  no  mortal 
can  make  a  satisfactory  disposition  of  colours,  because 
the  design  of  the  beds  was  made  by  some  clever  ))erson, 
perhaps  a  great  artist,  who  did  not  understand  that  such 
a  design  is  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  not  the  end 
itself — a  good  ])icture.  If  the  design  is  very  pretty  on 
paper,  the  chances  are  that  it  is  a  stupid  piece  of  busi¬ 
ness;  but  be  it  what  it  may,  I  must  fill  it,  and  fill  it,  too, 
accordingly  as  it  stands,  and  if  I  find  it  a  very  stiq)id 
plan,  1  must  ))ut  in  a  good  number  of  mixed  plants  in 
the 2^1'incijiaJ  beila,  then  the  fault  of  the  design  will  not 
be  so  apparent  with  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  if  they 
were  to  see  it  every  day  during  the  season,  nor  so  easily 
discovered  by  the  wisest  or  cleverest  critic  on  a  first 
view.  Therel'ore,  when  a  flower-garden  is  planted  with 
only  one  kind  of  plant  in  each  bed,  the  design  must 
have  been  exceedingly  good,  or  the  planter  was  a  fool, 
to  exjtose  the  plan  so  palpably,  unless  he  meant  to  do  so. 

If  I  were  short  of  plants,  and  had  money  to  buy  more, 
I  confess  1  should  be  rather  })leased  than  not  to  find  out 
that  the  plan  of  the  garden  1  liad  to  fill  for  the  first 
time  was  a  very  stupid  one,  and  to  make  anything  of  it, 
I  must  plant  three  or  four  kinds  of  Verbenas  in  one 
bed,  two  kinds  of  Petunias  in  another,  put  an  edging 
round  a  bed,  which  should  be  of  one  plant  only  ;  a 
variegated  plant  all  over  another  bed,  which  should 
have  a  decided  colour  in  it,  with  an  edging  to  contrast, 
and  so  on  tliroughout  all  the  beds  and  ])lants.  After  a 
few  days  to  consider  it  over,  and  some  changing  here 
and  there,  one  might  make  a  very  pretty  show  out  of  a 
bad  design  and  with  only  ordinary  plants. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  design  of  this 
garden  w'as  a  ])erfect  model  I'or  making  a  striking  i)icture 
out  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  plants,  shall  1  sj)oil  this 
model  by  planting  in  it  some  of  all  the  plants  I  have, 
or  only  the  best  of  them,  which  happen  to  be  short  of 
the  requisite  number  of  kinds  to  bring  out  the  full 
beauty  of  the  design  ? 

This  is  the  most  vexed  question  which  we  have  to 
deal  with,  either  as  flower-gardeners  or  employers.  We 
have  too  many  kinds  of  plants  for  one  style  of  ])lanting, 
and  too  few  for  an  opposite  style  ;  and  in  endeavouring 
to  inake  a  compromise  between  the  two,  some  make  one 
thing  of  it,  and  some  another;  but  I  shall  use  my  own 
judgment,  and  ])lant  such  things  as  hajipen  to  be  on 
the  place,  till  1  have  time  to  look  about  me  for  a  bettor 
selection  ;  therelore,  I  find  1  have  more  than  enough  of 
certain  kinds  ot  plants,  but  not  a  fourth  the  quantity  of 
such-and  such  jdants  that  1  shall  need,  to  made  any¬ 
thing  ot  a  decent  show  ol  it.  Hut,  then,  it  is  only  the 
month  ol  bebruaiy,  and  there  is  the  cutting-bed  just 
leady,  and  the  Cucumber-bed,  too;  but  hang  tlm  Cu¬ 


cumbers —  that  is,  train  them  on  a  trellis,  and  let  the 
fruit  hang  down  over  my  cuttings.  1  must  use  all  the 
available  means  in  my  power  to  get  tqi  a  ))roper  sup])ly 
for  the  beds  this  season,  though  the  Cucumbers  should 
fall  short  for  this  year. 

All  that  settled,  the  next  essential  ])oint  is  the  Orasx, 
or  Laivn.  If  that  is  in  a  patchy  state,  or  full  of 
Daisies  and  other  weeds,  all  the  flowers  in  the  world 
would  not  compensate  for  that  defect,  and  now  is  the 
proper  time  to  look  out  for  the  grass.  Our  friend 
“G  ”  has  an  unsatisfactory  lawn,  but  says  nothing 
about  his  flowers  for  the  beds.  He  has  taken  the  best 
resolve  to  get  rid  of  the  worst  part  of  the  business  by 
rooting  out  the  Daisies  and  other  broad-leaved  ))lants, 
and  is  now  about  filling  up  the  holes  and  inequalities 
cauSfed  by  the  Daisy-spud  with  soil  and  soot,  and  wishes 
to  know  the  right  depth  of  fresh  soil  to  lay  over  the 
surface.  'Then  he  is  to  sow  certain  lawn  grasses  to  get 
an  even  surface.  That  is  just  what  1  would  do  if  I 
found  the  lawn  in  such  a  state  ;  but  unless  1  had  the  soot 
by  me,  1  would  not  buy  any  of  it  on  purpose.  I  dislike  all 
kinds  of  stimulants  to  grass  lawns.  Generally,  they  do 
more  harm  than  good,  particularly  soot,  which  only 
encourages  too  much  for  a  short  period  ;  and  if  yon 
force  young  seedling  grasses  with  soot,  or  other  stimu¬ 
lants  of  short  durations,  and  a  hot  summer  I'ollows,  the 
effect  of  the  soot  may  turn  out  to  be  more  injurious  than 
otherwise.  Soot  is  an  excellent  dressing  for  an  annual 
crop,  as  Barley  and  Wheat,  or  an  early  crop  of  hay,  or 
to  give  a  relish  to  a  bite  of  ])ermanent  grasses;  but 
most  gardeners  set  their  faces  against  all  stimulants  to 
short  grass;  any  dressing,  indeed,  which  goes  beyond 
giving  a  solid  surface  under  the  scythe,  and  that  is  best 
done  by  a  thin  layer  of  earth,  or  coal-ashes,  or  both  ; 
and,  therefore,  what  1  would  do  with  a  weedy  lawn 
would  be  to  clean  out  as  many  of  the  weeds  as  jtossible, 
and  to  dress  the  surface  with  coal-ashes  and  earth  free 
from  weeds,  then  to  sow  only  the  finer  kinds  of  grass, 
and  whit»  and  yellow  Clover,  and  more  of  them  to  the 
acre  than  1  would  use  if  the  piece  of  lawn  was  trenched 
and  laid  down  afresh,  because  many  of  the  seeds  will 
not  “  take”  among  existing  strong  grass.  If  we  say  one 
inch  deep  of  such  earth  and  coal  ashes,  at  the  rate  of 
one  part  or  bushel  of  ashes  to  five  jtarts  of  earth,  and 
spread  that  equally  all  over  the  lawn,  the  dt‘|)lh  will  not 
appear  so  much  there  as  on  paper.  Hardly  any  of  the 
old  grass  will  be  hid,  and  still  there  will  be  a  stdlicient 
depth  for  the  seeds,  and  to  make  aii  equal  and  even 
surface  under  the  scythe.  Hut  when  grass  seeds  are  to 
be  sown  over  an  old  lawn,  it  is  of  much  more  importance 
to  have  the  dressing  laid  on  ]>erfectly  equal  in  tliickness 
than  the  exact  thickness  itself;  but  an  inch  thick,  more 
or  less,  is  certainly  the  nearest  way  to  measure  the  quan¬ 
tity.  I  recollect  having  once  laid  about  two  inches  over 
a  bad  surface,  and  nothing  but  common  light  soil,  un¬ 
screened,  and  after  sowing  the  grass  and  Clovers,  1  had 
the  whole  rolled  and  raked,  to  gather  up  clods  and 
stones.  It  was  a  tedious  job,  and  the  men  complained 
much  about  too  many  stones  being  left;  but  alter  the 
first  few  months,  and  a  heavy  rolling  as  often  as  we 
could,  there  were  no  more  complaints  about  the  rough 
surface ;  and,  certainly,  the  tldng  turned  out  exceedingly 
well.  Even  since  that  time,  when  I  had  occasion  to 
repeat  that  kind  of  job,  I  took  care  to  keep  the  roller 
well  going  lor  the  rest  of  the  spring,  and  before  the 
scythes  were  set  to  work.  1  am  satisfied  that  the  roller  has 
more  to  do  with  the  goodness  of  old  or  new  lawns,  as  much 
as  the  depth  of  earth,  or  the  kind  of  seeds;  but  1  would 
aim  at  one  inch  thick,  then  sow  the  seeds,  and  rake  and 
crush,  crush  and  rake,  backwards  and  forwards,  till  every 
clod  is  broken,  and  every  stone  gathered.  By  that 
process  the  seeds  were  covered  and  nestled  among  the 
old  grass  sulficiently  to  make  sure  of  them,  the  roller 
wo\dd  follow  ia  earnest,  and  I  would  not  be  so  parti- 
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j  cular  aliout  keepiii"  down  tlie  old  grass  as  T  slionld  tlie 
rest  of  (lie  lawn.  The  heginning  ol  May  would  he  lime 
I  enough  to  cut  lor  the  first  time  tliat  season.  Tlie  young 
I  grasses  would  ho  thiclc  enough  hy  that  time;  hut  in  a 
:  dry  season,  1  have  known  the  white  and  yellow  Clover 
I  to  hang  hack  till  the  following  autumn. 

^  1  u  laying  down  a  new  lawn  one  would  use  from  thirty- 

j  five  to  forty  pounds  of  seeds  per  acre;  hnt  for  a  second 
I  hand  job,  or  old  lawn,  where  the  jiresent  grasses  are  too 
;  strong  already,  ahont  twenty  pounds  would  he  quite 
i  enough,  but  in  diU'erent  proportions,  and  only  the  soft, 
short  grasses  should  be  used  with  yellow  and  white 
('lover;  five  or  six  pounds  of  White  Clover,  about  four 
pounds  of  Velloir  Clover,  or  Trifoliumrepeus,  the  rest  of 
equal  quantities  of  Meadow  Poa,  Meadow  Fescue,  and 
Crested  Dogstail,  say  three  or  four  jiounds  of  each. 

Some  content  themselves  by  sowing  quantities  of 
common  hay  seed  over  bad  places  on  the  lawn  ;  but 
that  is,  of  ail  others,  the  very  worst  thing  one  could  do, 
as  all  kinds  of  rough  grasses  and  strong  weeds  are  sure 
to  bo  mixed  with  the  best  hay. 

Now  that  the  stock  of  bedding-plants  is  settled,  the 
hotbed  for  more  cuttings  and  seeds  is  at  work,  and  the 
planting  of  all  the  beds  has  been  determined  so  far;  the 
next  thing  is  to  see  whether  w'e  can  improve  the 
planting  by  a  change  of  kinds  between  this  and  planting 
time.  But  what  do  yon  think  of  the  Russians  now?  Are 
v\’e  to  have  peace,  or  not?  Whether  we  are  or  not,  we 
should  not  relax  a  nail  until  the  thing  is  finally  settled 
one  way  or  the  other;  and  that  is  just  what  we  are  to 
do  with  the  hotbed;  keep  the  old  things  on  the  stretch 
till  we  are  sure  of  what  woidd  fill  all  the  beds,  as  if  no 
peace,  or  new  plants,  were  in  contemplation.  Neverthe- 
!  less,  make  every  effort  to  provide  a  better,  or  newer, 
j  kind  of  plants.  In  the  meantime,  jiropagate  them  as 
fast  as  if  you  had  to  depend  on  tliem  alone,  and  take 
I  your  own  way  at  the  time  of  planting;  plant  only  which 
I  kinds  you  think  will  suit  you  best.  But  look  over  my 
I  account  of  the  llower-beds  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 

!  Hampton  Court,  and  Kew,  last  autumn,  and,  surely, 

'  you  will  find  some  jilants,  or  plans  of  using  them, 

'  ditfereut  from  what  you  have  or  had  in  former  years. 

1  How  are  you  off  for  Roses?  Have  you  enough  of 
J  two  year  old  'Devoniensis  and  Mahnaisons  for  white  beds? 

■  or  of  Fahvier,  or  CJloire  de  Rosameue,  for  crimson  beds? 

1  if  not  well  siqiplied,  you  are  still  in  the  back  ground. 

^  But  this  is  an  excellent  time  to  make  cuttings  of  them, 
i  and  of  all  other  Chinas,  'Peas,  and  Noisettes.  They  wdll 
i  stiike  now  in  a  sweet  hotbed  like  true  Britons,  and 
i  carry  all  before  them  next  summer,  war  or  no  war. 

I  Never  mind  what  they  say  about  the  right  time  for 
:  jiruning  Roses  ;  you  prune  for  cuttings  when  the  right 
j  time  comes,  and  the  old  pdants  will  soon  get  used  to 
I  your  way,  and  do  just  as  well  as  if  IMr.  Lane  or  IMr. 

llivers  had  told  yon  to  the  very  day.  Look  at  the  writer, 
j  who  cut  his  best  Geranium  on  the  10th  of  January  ; 

I  aud  to  his  pupil,  who  will  strike  fifteen  to  the  dozen  of  the 
cuttings,  and  say  if  that  be  likely  to  be  true  to  time,  or 
:  statement;  not  literally,  sure  enough,  but  f  shall  never 
;  own  a  man  who  “  fears”  anything,  and  more  especially 
i  if  he  could  not  grow  fifteen  to  the  dozen  of  all  the 
cuttings  of  bedding-plants;  but  1  shall  tell  you  how 
another  time.  1).  Beaton. 


CitiMKAN  Fruit. — “  The  Crimea  seems  to  be  the  only 
district  in  Russia  where  fruit-trees  and  the  vine  can  in 
any  degree  thrive,  and  even  here  only  in  jiarticular 
i  situations.  Except  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Salghir, 
they  are  only  cultivated  near  Budak  and  Sevastopol  and 
on  the  soulhern  coast.  Southern  fruits  arc,  on  an 
j  average,  less  expensive  at  St.  Petersburg,  Odessa,  and 
j  most  of  the  larger  cities  situated  on  the  sea  coast,  than 
j  the  best  kinds  of  apples  and  pears;  and  yet  I  do  not 


believe  that  our  fruit  is  inferior  to  what  is  puoduced  in 
the  Crimea;  on  the  contrary,  many  varieties  which  we 
consider  among  our  best  are  wanting  here.  The  German 
proprietors  devote  an  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruit-trees  in  the  Crimea  such  as  is  rarely  met  with  in 
Germany,  even  among  zealous  nursery-gardeners,  and 
they  make  here  a  far  greater  profit.  As  it  is  well  known 
that  none  but  inferior  wines  can  be  obtained  in  Cham¬ 
pagne,  the  best  quality  being  exported,  the  same  thing 
occurs  here  wdth  resiiect  to  the  fruit.  Every  good  apple 
is  carefully  wrajqied  in  soft  paper  by  the  fruit-dealers 
themselves,  and  then  packed  inchests,  which  are  handed 
over  to  the  heavy  steppe  w'aggons.  The  fruit,  by  this 
means,  travels  1500  miles  northwards,  and  is  then  un¬ 
packed  with  the  same  care  in  ^Moscow  and  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  We  may  imagine  the  price  of  a  Borsdoffer  apple, 
or  a  good  Colville,  in  either  of  these  cities,  when,  even  in 
the  Crimea,  they  cost  more  than  a  penny  a  piece.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  1  was  unable  to  learn  anything  precise  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  the  export,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  so  large  as  is  generally  believed.  I  am  persuaded, 
more  fruit  is  obtained  from  the  valley  of  the  Saale,  be¬ 
tween  Rudolstadt  and  Naumburg,  than  in  the  whole  of 
the  Crimea.” — {Koch’s  Odessa  and  the  Crimea.) 


POINTS  TO  BE  THOUGHT  ABOUT  IN 
FEBRUARY. 

WINDOW  GARDENING. 

We  have  seen  but  little  of  the  sun  lately,  unless 
when  associated  with  a  severe  frost;  but  we  may  confi 
dently  expect  the  light  to  bo  now  fast  gaining  in  power, 
and  our  first  aim  should  be  to  give  the  plants  all  the 
benefit  they  can  get  from  the  sun.  In  very  clear,  frosty 
days,  the  dry  air  and  the  bright  light  may  be  too  much 
for  the  plants,  especially  if  used  to  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
of  dull,  foggy  weather  ;  and,  in  such  circumstances,  a 
slight  shading  of  thin  muslin,  or  moving  the  plants  a 
little  further  from  the  glass,  and  moistening  of  the 
foliage,  may  be  necessary  ;  but  the  sooner  the  plants  will 
bear  the  full  force  of  the  sun’s  rays  without  flagging,  or 
any  other  signs  of  distress,  the  more  robust  and  healthy 
will  they  become.  As  the  snn  gains  power,  watering 
will  require  to  be  attended  to  more,  as  the  soil  will 
sooner  be  dried  by  evaporation,  and  the  greater 
quantity  of  moisture  absorbed  by  the  plants,  to  meet 
the  increased  transpiration  from  stems  and  foliage  ;  but 
that  watering  should  only  be  repeated  when  the  soil  is 
getting  dry,  and  then  be  moistened  sufficiently,  as  far  as 
the  roots  extend.  In  sudden  changes  of  weather — from 
dull  to  bright— the  loaves  will  be  apt  to  hang  their 
heads;  but  always  examine  the  state  of  the  soil  before 
re-watering  at  this  season,  and  if  moist  enough,  ))refer 
sponging  or  syringing  the  foliage,  to  lessen  perspiration, 
instead  of  extra  moisture  at  the  roots,  as,  in  such  cases, 
the  flagging  is  not  the  result  of  dryness  at  the  roots,  but 
proceeds  from  the  inability  of  the  plant  to  suit  itself  to 
the  suddenly  changed  conditions,  as  to  heat  and  light, 
in  which  it  is  placed.  A  third  essential  to  success  will 
consist  in  cleanliness.  Nothing  like  a  decayed  leaf 
should  be  seen.  The  pots  should  be  thoroughly 
scrubbed  with  a  hard  brush,  or  with  a  flannel  and  sand. 
If  any  green  or  slimy  matter  should  be  on  the  outside, 
care  should  be  taken  that  none  of  this  should  find  its 
way  into  the  pot.  'J’he  surface-soil  should  be  carefully 
removed,  stirring  up  the  surface  left  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  stick,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  roots,  and 
casing  again  with  fresh,  suitable  soil.  If  the  pots  are 
very  dirty,  it  is  sometimes  most  advisable  to  turn  the 
plant  out  with  its  ball  entire,  and  replace  it  at  once  in 
a  similar-sized  pot ;  and  this  enables  the  operator  to  see 
if  the  drainage  is  all  right,  aud  to  detect  even  a  small 
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worm,  if  present.  If  tlie  soil  has  been  clogged  up  by  bad 
drainage,  it  would  be  advisable  to  pick  it  away  from  the 
roots — or,  at  least,  the  worst  of  it— and  rei)lace  the  plant 
in  a  fresh  pot  with  fresh  soil  that  had  been  duly  aired 
and  warmed  before  using.  In  general  cases,  however,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  defer  repotting  to  March  and 
April.  Of  more  consequence,  even  than  this  attention 
to  the  roots,  is  the  keeping  the  foliage  free  fi  om  dust  and 
other  impurities,  by  means  of  a  soft  hand-brush  ;  the 
use  of  a  sponge,  and  giving  the  ])lant3  good  syringings 
with  water  heated  a  little;  laying  the  plants  so  much 
horizontally  that  but  little  of  the  syringings  will  find 
their  way  to  the  soil.  The  water  used  should  seldom  be 
below  GO'^. 

liyhernatovies  in  which  plants  are  merely  hept  dur¬ 
ing  winter,  whether  pits,  cellars,  rooms,  or  hay-lofts, 
should  also  be  closely  examined.  All  decaying  parts 
of  roots,  such  as  Dahlias,  Lobelias,  &c.,  should  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  any  parts  fading  be  dressed  with  lime  and 
charcoal  dust ;  decayed  points  of  Scarlet  Oeruniums,  iu  j 
pots  and  boxes,  cut  back  to  the  sound  part,  and  the  cut 
daubed  with  charcoal.  Unless  these  can  be  jnivileged 
with  light,  and  a  place  to  grow  in,  they  had  belter  as  yet 
be  kept  just  as  dry  as  would  not  make  them  shrivel 
away;  though,  if  very  dry,  a  little  water  may  be  given 
about  the  end  of  the  month.  Fuchsias,  in  such  resting- 
places,  may  now  be  pruned  in,  and,  if  the  soil  is  very 
dry,  a  little  water  should  be  given.  If  set  in  moss  or 
ashes,  and  unless  the  place  is  very  dry,  naturally  or 
artificially,  little  water  will  be  wanted  before  starting 
them  fairly  into  growth.  At  the  same  time,  they  must 
not  be  thoroughly  dry,  or  the  stems  will  perish.  Of 
course,  if  the  place  is  at  all  warm  it  will  be  impossible 
to  keep  them  from  growing,  and  then,  if  light  cannot  be 
duly  given,  the  heat  will  be  ruinous  for  all  sturdy  growth. 
Hybernatories  for  all  such  plants  should  command  dry-  . 
n3ss,  and  a  temperature  ranging  from  32^^  to  40°.  Care  j 
should  also  be  taken  to  provide  soil  for  summer  use;  or,  | 
rather,  for  the  succeeding  summer,  if  a  supply  is  already  I 
provided.  As  often  mentioned,  hazelly,  sandy  loam,  | 
from  a  highway  side,  answers  admirably  for  most  i 
purposes. 

GREENHOUSE. 

The  subject  of  air-giving  lately  occupied  attention, 
and  the  priucijdes  of  watering  have  frequently  been  re¬ 
ferred  to;  and  these,  with  suitable  temperature  and 
cleanliness,  are  the  chief  matters  of  routine.  I  will 
merely  instance  a  few  things  requiring  particular  atten¬ 
tion.  Azaleas  that  set  their  blooms  early,  and  are  now 
plump,  may  soon  be  brought  into  flower  in  a  moist 
temperature  of  from  55°  to  05°,  and  should  bo  brought 
to  a  warm  place  in  the  greenhouse  as  soon  as  their  buds 
begin  to  open.  The  most  forward  of  the  others  will 
come  in  succession.  Ghent  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons, 
Weiijelia  rosea.  Lilacs,  and  other  shrubs,  are  easily  forced 
after  February;  high  success  depending,  however, 
greatly  in  having  the  pots  well  filled  with  roots,  and 
giving  bottom-heat  at  first.  Camellias  and  Perpetual 
Carnations,  supply  with  manure-water;  forced  bulbs, 
ditto  ;  and  bring  on  successions  Narcissus,  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Jonquils,  Lachenalias,  Speraxis,  Ixias,  Oxalis, 
&c.  Ripen  and  dry  oil'  roots  of  Oxalis  Boweii.  Cine-  \ 
rarias  repot  into  larger  pots  intended  for  fine  plants  in  i 
May.  Calceolarias  will  require  similar  treatment,  and  ! 
must  bo  looked  sharj)ly  into  for  Green  Fly.  Chinese  Pri-  '■ 
niulas  supply  with  manure-water  when  wanted,  and  ex¬ 
pose  to  all  the  sun  possible.  The  double  should  stand  at 
a  warm  end.  Fricas,  Fpacris,  and  other  hard-wooded 
plants,  expose  to  as  much  air  as  possible  when  the  ex¬ 
ternal  temperature  ranges  from  40°  to  45°,  and  there  are 
no  soaking  fogs.  Fuchsias  prune  back,  and  repot  the 
most  forward.  There  are  many  modes  of  treating  them  i 
successfully  detailed  iu  previous  volumes.  R.  Fish. 

{To  be  coiiluiiied.) 


Arbutus  in  the  Crimea. — “  A  handsome  Arbutus  i 
(Arbutus  andrachne,  L.)  grew  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  and 
had  evidently  stood  there  for  several  centuries,  it  had 
defied  all  the  storms  of  nature,  till  at  length  sacrilegious 
hands  had  deprived  it  of  some  of  its  most  beautiful  ; 
branches.  Ever  since  the  southern  coast  has  been  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  Russian  nobility,  this  Arbutus 
was  an  object  of  admiration.  Strangers  were  always  ; 
conducted  hither  to  behold  the  glorious  ])rospect  and  j 
this  splendid  specimen  of  a  tree.  The  deed  is  still  more  ! 
to  be  regretted,  as  it  evidently  jiroceeded  from  malice,  for 
the  branches  were  found  lying  close  beside  the  stem.  It  | 
is  not  improbable  that  it  was  committed  by  one  of  those  j 
fanatical  Tartars  who  still  continue  to  bear  a  grudge  iu  j 
their  hearts  against  the  Christians,  the  enemies  of 
Islam,  and  yet  are  too  strongly  attached  to  the  soil  on 
which  they  were  born  to  make  up  their  minds  to 
emigrate.  The  Prince  ordered  that  the  branches  which 
had  been  lopped  off  should  be  left  at  the  foot  of  the 
stem,  in  order  that  they  may  bear  testimony  to  the  size 
of  the  tree;  but  even  in  its  present  damaged  condition 
it  interested  mo  extremely.  The  Arbutus  is  one  of 
those  evergreen  shrubs  which  have  no  underwood,  and 
grow  on  rocky  ground.  It  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  any 
extent  of  ground  exclusively  occupied  by  this  plant. 
One  instance,  however,  where  this  occurs,  may  be  seen 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  Churuk  valley,  and  it  has  a 
very  peculiar  effect.  The  light,  brow'ii-red  bark,  which 
peels  off  in  strips,  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
brilliant  fresh  green  of  the  leaves,  and  white  pendulous 
cluster  of  blossom,  or  to  the  fruit,  resembling  the  straw¬ 
berry  in  colour  and  form.  The  specimen  now  before  us 
was  three  feet  in  diameter  a  foot  above  the  ground,  but 
since  it  had  been  deprived  of  its  finest  branches  was 
altogether  only  twenty-four  feet  high.” — (Koch's  Odessa 
and  the  Crimea.) 


NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 

The  first  day  of  the  new  year  is  always  a  remarkable  day 
in  Paris;  it  is,  indeed,  the  very  chief  oi  fete  days  for  the 
Parisians,  who  make  a  point  of  inaugurating  the  nouvclle 
auuce  with  as  much  jovial  excitement  as  possible.  On  tliat 
day  we  have  all  sorts  of  ceremonies,  presents  and  presenta¬ 
tions,  with  no  end  of  friendly  greetings — such  greetings,  too, 
as  might  lead  one  to  sujtpose  that  those  who  exchange  them 
had  been  separated  for  months.  All  tlie  grand  dignitaries  i 
of  Church  and  State,  the  directors  of  public  institutions,  and 
the  representatives  of  foreign  Courts,  are  invited  to  the 
Tulleries. 

New  Year’s-day  is  also  a  day  of  fresh  starts,  important 
changes,  and  new  yirojects.  Of  this  category,  such  as  are  of 
great  public  interest  have  been  duly  noticed,  and  commented 
on  by  those  who  notice  public  affairs  only.  Rut  there  ai-e,  also, 
one  or  two  of  horticultural  interest  which  may  have  been 
overlooked,  or  considered  as  undeserving  of  attention.  The 
first  is  the  retirement  of  Professor  Recaisne  from  the  chief 
editorship  of  the  Revue  Horticule,  and  the  second  is  the 
filling  of  his  place  by  M.  L)u  Breuil,  lecturer  on  Arboricul¬ 
ture  at  the  C'ouservuloire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  in  the  PiUC 
St.  Martin. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  M.  Du  Breuil  begins  the  onerous 
duties  of  his  oftice  in  a  long  address  to  the  readers  of  the 
Revue,  and  in  which  they  are  infonued  that  several  impiove- 
ments  are  to  be  made  in  the  management  of  that  work. 

“  The  Revue  Ilorticole,"  says  the  now  Editor,  '■  has  now 
been  established  thirty  years.  After  several  modifications, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  progress  of  horticulture,  it  has 
secured  the  remarkuhte  impulurit y  which  it  enjoys  at  the  i)re- 
sent  day.”  (Near  two  thousand  subsciiber.s.)  It  appears  that 
M.  Decaisne  had  only  been  editor  fur  about  two  years,  and 
that  it  was  chiefiy  during  his  term  of  ollice  that  tlie  Jtevue 
“became  really  interesting.”  “This  latter  part  of  the  col¬ 
lection  presents,  in  short,  a  complete  picture  of  all  the 
horticultural  improvements  conceived  during  that  lapse  of  : 
time.”  That  is,  1  suppose,  during  the  preceding  twenty- 
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eight  years.  But  this  statement  requires  some  qualification,  j 
or  else  M.  Du  Breuil  has  a  good  deal  to  learn  yet.  No  1 
cause  is  assigned  for  M.  Decaisne's  retirement.  After  ex-  I 
plaining  that  he  is  so  much  occupied,  both  in  Baris  and  in  | 
the  provinces  hy  the  government,  teaching  ]tcoplo  how  to 
prune  and  train  their  fruit-trees,  M.  Du  Breuil  owns  to  the 
j  very  natural  weakness  of  being  afraid  to  encounter  the 
I  responsibility  involved  in  the  direction  of  a  fortnightly  woik 
having  such  a  circulation.  But  after  thinking  the  matter 
over  for  some  considerable  time,  M.  Du  Breuil  has  succeeded 
.  in  overcoming  all  scruples,  and  acceeded  to  the  i'C(iuest  of 
the  proprietors,  on  condition  that  the  assistant  editors  and 
i  leading  contributors  are  continued. 

'  Then  follows  a  statement  of  the  improvements  to  be  in- 
-  ti’oduced.  Hitherto  it  has  been  considered  enough  to 
register  in  this  Journal  only  the  new  facts  bearing  on 
horticulture,  thus  making  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  all 
'  the  readers  are  perfectly  aecpiainted  with  the  inqu'ovements 
I  efiected  up  to  the  present  day.  For  the  future,  then,  the 
j  Jlevcii  will  include,  besides  the  new  facts,  a  description  of 
the  most  important  operations  already  adopted  in  pi  actice. 

I  ■  The  space  which  has  hitherto  been  given  to  floriculture, 
and  strictly  botanical  details,  is  now  to  be  diminished,  in 
order  to  leave  room  for  notices  relating  to  the  fruit  and 
kitchen-garden.  No  doubt  the  superb  collections  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  sent  to  the  Exhibition  in  the  Champs  Klysees 
,  have  led  to  the  consideration  fif  this  important  feature. 

I  Until  very  lately,  continues  Rf.  Du  Breuil,  tlie  cultivation 
:  of  fruits  and  vegetables  has  been  carried  on  in  dilferent 
I  counties  and  different  localities  only  according  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  local  consumption.  But  now  that  railways 
are  spreading  in  every  direction,  and  affording  the  means  of 
ready  conveyance  for  all  kinds  of  horticultural  products,  this 
state  of  things  ought  not  to  be  continued,  I’bose  counties 
which,  by  their  soil  and  climate,  are  best  fitted  for  tin',  pro¬ 
duction  of  every  kind  of  fruit  or  vegetable,  ought  to  send 
their  produce  to  other  countic's  which  are  less  favoured  by 
nature,  and  where  the  best  returns  can  be  obtained  ;  more 
especially  the  grand  centres  of  consumption,  of  which  Baris 
and  London  take  the  lead.  In  order  to  atford  iiiformatiou 
to  distant  growers  as  to  the  market  value  of  garden  juoducts 
in  Baris,  a  regular  revised  price  current  will  be  published  in 
every  number  of  the  Revue. 

Notices  of  new  fruits  and  vogetables,  with  engravings  and 
coloured  figures,  when  uecessaiy,  will  be  given  from  time  to 
time. 

Such  is  the  programme  which  the  new  editor  presents  as 
a  New  Year’s  gift  to  his  readers  ;  and  if  it  is  fully  carried 
out,  or,  perhaps,  improved  upon  a  little,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  Revue  will  lose  none,  of  its  former  prc.sJb/c, 
whatever  that  may  have  been,  by  the  recent  chango  in  its 
editorial  management.  This  number  opens  with  a  figure 
and  notice  of  Cleniutis  puteus,  var.  nioiialrosu ,  a  large,  semi- 
double,  white  dowered  variety,  introduced  from  Japan  by 
Dr.  Yon  Siebold. 

M.  De  Breuil  has  a  lengthy  article  on  training  fruit-trees 
in  a  spiral  manner  round  a  column-like  arrangement  of  live 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  and  kept  in  position  by  hoops 
at  certain  distances.  This  is  a  good  and  simple  plan  ;  but  it 
is  not  new,  for,  if  I  recollect  aright,  the  same  thing,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  it,  was  noticed  years  ago  in  lioudon's  Gunleuem' 
M(i>ia:iue,  or  his  Eu(  j/<:l<)p(pdiu  of  Gordculuij.  The  column, 
or  rather  cylinder,  formed  by  the  stakes  is,  according  to  the 
directions,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  seven  to 
nine  feet  high.  Five  stakes,  at  least,  are  recommended. 
Three  hoops  are  nnmtioned,  but  two  ought  to  be  quite  suf¬ 
ficient  ;  at  least,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  necessity 
'  for  one  near  the  bottom.  M.  Du  Breuil  thinks  it  probable 
that  a  light  iron  cylindrical  frame  woubl  be  cheaper  than 
wood,  and,  on  the  whole,  more  elegant  till  the  trees  had 
made  some  ])rogress.  The  operations  of  planting,  and 
training,  and  pinching  back,  and  pruning,  are  then  treated 
of,  as  if  they  had  never  been  treated  of  before,  and  with  the 
utmost  nicety  and  precision.  All  the  varieties  ol  I’ears, 
M.  Du  Breuil  says,  which  ripen  their  fruit  readily  in  the 
open  ground,  can  be  grown  in  this  manner,  either  grafted 
on  the  Quince  stocks,  or  otherwise,  as  is  practised  for  the 
other  modes,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  sorts  or  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  The  same  remark  applies  to  most  kinds 
pf  Apples  as  well  as  stone  fruit. 


j  This  manner  of  training  is  called,  in  French,  en  cordon 
\  spirule.  Its  chief  advantages  are  said  to  be,  first,  uniform 
j  or  regular  growth  in  all  the  branches,  an  object  of  great 
I  irajiortance,  but  which  is  very  difRcult  of  attaimnent  with  the 
ordinary  modes  of  training.  With  the  spiral  mode,  every 
shoot  bears  fruit-spurs,  and  the  whole  produce  of  the  annual 
growth  economised ;  while,  with  other  forms  a  third  of  every 
new  shoot  is  sacriliced  at  the  winter  pruning,  in  order  to  | 
produce  fruit-spurs.  Second,  the  fruit  are  completely  ex-  I 
posed  to  the  light,  and  less  shaken  by  the  wind  than  on 
other  trees.  Again,  in  very  small  gardens  the  pyramidal 
form  of  training  takes  up  too  much  room,  and,  consequently, 
the  number  of  varieties  must  be  limited.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  people  sometimes  adopt  the  upright  column- 
fashion  of  training.  But  that  arrangement  of  the  branches 
has  the  serious  drawback,  especially  in  rich,  fertile  soils,  of 
producing  too  much  gross  wood,  which  is  not  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  fruit-buds.  Now,  the  spiral  form  has  all  the 
advantages  of  the  other,  with  regard  to  the  little  space  of 
ground  required  ;  for  the  cylinders  may  be  placed  at  about 
four  feet  apart,  and  as  only  a  certain  length  of  shoot  is  main¬ 
tained,  the  sap  is  not  too  much  excited  in  the  growing  spurs, 
which  are  thus  easily  induced  to  fruit,  and  that,  too,  even  in 
the  richest  soils. 

In  considering  these  diflerent  points,  M.  Du  Breuil  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  spiral  form  may  be  generally 
adopted  with  advantage;  and,  in  small  gardens,  it  maybe 
substituted  with  equal  convenience  for  the  old  column-like 
arrangemenU 

Of  late  years  we  have  had,  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
some  new  attraction  in  the  form  of  American-gardens,  Bose- 
gardens,  liollybock-gardens,  &c. ;  but  iM.  Jamin,  the  great 
fruit-tree  nurseryman,  of  Baris,  has  lately  occupied  himself 
with  the  formation  of  a  fruit-garden — not  an  orchard,  or  a 
stiff  and  formal  kitchen-garden,  but  uu  jurdiue  d'uiirentent, 
that  is,  an  ornamental  English  pleasure-ground  of  fruit  trees, 
in  clumps  and  borders,  combining,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the 
useful  with  the  agreeable ;  for  the  whole  is  freely  inter¬ 
spersed  with  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs,  Boses,  Holly¬ 
hocks,  Azaleas,  &c.  The  fruit-list  includes  every  kind, 
fiom  Strawberries  and  Gooseberries,  up  to  the  choicest 
Beaches  and  Apricots.  Evei-y  form  of  training  may  also  be 
seen. 

M.  Lemarchaiid  De  LaFaverie,  an  amateur,  residing  near- 
Baris,  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  some  experiments, 
in  which  he  has  for  some  time  been  engaged,  in  growing 
Melons  on  espaliers  along  the  walls  of  bis  plant-houses. 
The  system  adiqited  by  this  gentleman,  who  seems  not  to 
be  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  tried  before,  is  fully  described 
in  j\Ir.  T.  iMoore's  book  on  Melon  and  Cucumber  culture, 
published  by  Groombridge,  Baternosler  Bow.  The  sorts 
grown  by  Id.  Lemarchand  De  La  Faverie  are,  Brescott’s 
Ciiutidoup,  Xoir  de  Cormes,  < truuije,  Musciitetio,  and  Uhito  ; 
l>ut  all  the  other  sorts  are  e({ually  good  for  this  purpose, 
though,  of  course,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prop  up  the 
larger  fruit. 

The  articles  accompanying  the  usual  figures  of  plants  are 
now  signed  “  Vidor  Borie."  The  second  number  contains 
a  notice  of  (iuumoilit  vitijoliii,  and  it  is  stated  that  this  plant, 
so  fur  as  Al.  Borie  is  aware,  has  not  yet  been  grown  in  the 
open  ground  near  Baris.  At  the  Aluseum,  that  is,  the 
Garden  of  ITants,  it  is  kept  in  a  low,  dark  house,  where, 
however,  it  flowers  freely  every  year;  but  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  says  the  writer,  that  with  plenty  of  light,  and  shelter 
from  the  north  and  north-east,  it  would  succeed  equally  well 
in  the  open  air.  But  the  roots  should  be  well  covered  up 
in  wjnter,  qr  placed  in  a  house  at  the  end  of  autumn.  This 
supposition  becomes  almost  a  certainty,  applicable  to  every 
part  of  France  where  the  winter  is  generally  mild,  as  the 
departments  of  the  south  and  east. 

ai.  Dupuis,  Brofessor  of  Agiiculturo  at  the  Eade  Impe- 
riule,  of  Grignon,  says,  in  reference  to  the  Apoinujelon  dis- 
tuelii/ou,  that  it  is  generally  considered  as  a  warm  green¬ 
house  plant,  which  statement  may  be  true  in  northern 
latitudes ;  and  in  any  case  the  plant  may  be  placed  with 
advantage  in  open  tanks  in  stoves  or  aquariums.  But  it 
has  been  proved  that  this  aquatic  will  thrive  vei-y  well  in  the 
open  ground,  and  even  support  a  very  low  temperature.  For 
instance,  it  did  not  sustain  any  injury  last  winter  (1H5I — b) 
at  Alontpcllier,  when  the  ice  on  the  ponds  was  aboirt  nine 
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inches  tliick  ( 15  centimetres).  iNIIM.  iMartins,  who  noticed  tlie 
fact,  considers  that  the  ice  forms  an  excellent  covering.  He 
explains  it  in  tliis  manner: — The  new  layer  ot  ice  which  is 
formed  every  night  during  frost,  under  tlio  preceding,  de- 
tiiches  or  extiacts  a  certain  cpmntity  of  heat,  and  the  IVost 
cannot  reach  the  rhizome  which  is  sunk  in  the  ground. 
The  ice  stops  the  passage  of  tlie  cold,  and  thus  deep  water 
is  the  surest  protection  for  the  rhizomes  from  frost. 

'J’he  following  new  vegetahle^;  have  hecn  lately  noticed  : — 

Celcri  rnvc  iVErfin  i  (Krfnrt  Celeri.ac). — This  is  altogether 
smaller  than  the  common  variety,  and  is  distingui.shed  for 
the  cleanness  of  its  root  and  its  e.arliness. 

Bcltcriire  liiriicp  roii(/i‘  liolivt'. — This  variety  has  been 
received  from  the  United  States,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
clean,  round,  Hat  form.  'J'he  skin  is  smooth,  brownish-red, 
and  tlie  flesh  deeji  red.  It  is  an  excellent  variety  for  table, 
very  early,  and  will  be  found  superior  to  the  old  variety. 
It  may  be  called,  in  English,  for  want  of  a  better,  or  at  least, 
more  convenient,  name.  Early  red  turnip-sha])ed  Eeetroot. 

Hurricot  bein  tr  ()  (/rain  hlititr. — The  variety  called //m  r/ci.// 
lu'iirie  it  <1)11111  Noir,  or  ll<i)r')<<>t  tl'Alcjer,  has  been  grown  for 
some  years  in  the  environs  of  l‘aris.  This  new  variety  has 
all  the  merits  of  that,  and  differs  chiefly  in  having  white 
seeds.  There  is,  also,  a  white-seeded  variety,  which  is  but 
seldom  grown. 

Laihic  hdtive  de  Sinipso)).  (Simpson’s  early  Lettuce). — This 
is  a  large  and  ipnck-growing  American  variety,  having  nu¬ 
merous  loose,  broad  leaves.  It  is  very  crisp  and  juicy,  hut 
it  does  not  fill  well,  that  is,  it  does  not  take  heart.  It  comes 
into  season  about  the  same  time  as  the  Liutite  dc  T^e/saillrs, 
but  it  grows  up  ipncker  if  sown  at  the  same  time. 

Mflo)i  Ca))liilo)ip  d'AI<i<>)\ — This,  though  not  a  new  variety,  I 
is  not  so  generally  cullivaled  a.s  it  ought  to  he.  jM.  Gontier, 
of  Dfontrouge,  has  grown  it  for  several  years,  and  he  has 
proved  that  it  is  a  most  abundant  liearer,  and  very  easily 
managed.  The  fruit  is  spherical,  and  about  six  inches  in 
diameter;  the  skin  is  green  streaked,  and  much  blistered; 
the  interior  is  red,  juicy,  and  well-tlavonred. 

Oi</))oi)  jdittie  dc  JJtDivcTs  (The  T>anvers  yellow  Onion). — 
This  variety  takes  its  name  from  the  town  of  Danvers,  in 
the  Lhiited  States,  whence  it  has  been  imported.  It  is 
nearly  regularly  spherial,  large,  and  of  a  yellow  colour;  its 
leaves  are  very  small.  It  is  eight  days  earlier  than  the 
O'xpion  bhi)ic  iKilif.  This  variety  is  recommended  for  its 
good  form,  its  earliness,  and  the  length  of  time  it  is  in 
season. 

llacHs  demido))p  bhtne. — This  is  a  pretty  variety,  supposed 
to  have  been  raised  by  a  market-gardener  near  Paris.  It  is 
stated  to  have  all  the  qualities  of  the  rose  coloured  variety. 

I  have  received  a  full  report  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  here  ;  but  it  is  too  long  to  give  at  jue- 
sent,  and  I  must  reserve  it  for  another  time.  I  may  just 
notice,  however,  in  closing  the  2n’esent  article,  that  four  of 
the  exhibitors  have  been  decorated  by  command  of  the 
Emperor  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  These 
are  IMiM,  Morel,  Andry,  ,lamin,  and  Lepi  re.  Ui)wurds  of 
KiO  awards  have  been  made,  and  in  the  list  of  exhibitors 
who  have  received  first-class  silver  meilals  1  find  the  names 
of  Standish  and  Noble,  of  Ilagshot,  who,  it  would  appc'ar,  j 
rvere  tlie  only  contributors  from  England.— P.  E.  Kkik. 


SALE  OF  THE  LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  ' 
SOCIETY’S  HERBARIA. 

This  sale  was  conducted  by  Dir,  Stevens,  .at  his  Auction 
Rooms,  ,'!S,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  the  2!)th  of  last  j 
month.  'I'he  very  title  of  the  catalogue  is  mournful,  and 
the  result  is  still  more  so,  for  the  fruits  of  so  many  ye.ars  of 
toil,  and  of  such  worthy,  and,  in  too  many  instances,  ill-used 
men,  realised  no  more  than  .Uirrl. 

'J’he  following  is  a  copy  of  the  entire  catalogue,  with  tlie 
price  of  each  lot,  and  the  names  of  the  chief  |mrchasers:  — 

A  Catalogue  of  all  the  valuable  Collections  of  Dried  Plants, 
which  have  been  formed  by  the  'J’ravellers  emidoyed  by 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  during  the  la.st 
forty  years.  'These  Herbaria  consist  of  the  Collections 
formed  by  Douglas,  Hartweg,  Eortuue,  Forbes,  Geo.  Don, 


Parkes,  Potts,  and  others,  in  North  America,  Mexico, 
i^eru,  Rra;<il,  Chili,  and  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

1.  A  niiscenaneou.s  collection,  from  Switzeelanu,  nameil ;  the  SouTn- 
EKN  Sr.tTE.s  OF  N.  AMERICA;  and  N EW  H OLLAN I) — ;i  parcels.  lUa. 

2.  Sundry  parceU  of  Lichens,  Mosses,  ond  other  ’oiiscelluneoxs  jilonts— 

10.  3.S. 

3.  East  Coast  of  West  Oeeenland,  IIammekeest,  SpiTZBKRnE.v, 
RedHiver,  and  Huuson’sBav — partlynamed — a  small  parcel.  A.'\. 

4.  Melville  Island — a  small  parcel,  extremely  rare.  ^'l  Os. 

5.  Arctic  America — eoUccted  by  Sir  John  Uichordsmt,  named,  dg'i  iGs. 
(Paris  Musenm.) 

6.  Kour  miscellaneous  parcels.  10s. 

/.  North-West  America  and  California— co//ccIcd  by  Jtonp^tas. 
All  glued  down  on  fine  paper,  and  for  the  most  part  named.  From 
these  plants,  in  part,  the  Flora  Horeali-Americana  of  .sir  William 
lloolier  was  drawn  up.  The  mindjer  of  species  is  about  .11)0 — 15 
parrels,  (liritish  Mtisentn.) 

8.  California — Hartweg’s  collodion.  .^<1  lOs.  (Benihant.) 

9- - collected  by  Hinds,  and  published  in  the  Voyage  of 

the  Sulphur,  jfel. 

10.  Mexico — Ilartweg's  collection  .-  this  fine  set  is  the  original  from 
which  Mr.  Bentham’s  PtantcE  Harln-egiana;  were  desciibcd,  all 
slightly  glued  on  fine  paper — 12  parcels.  Ew.  (Oenlham.) 

11.  Mexico — Botteri's  jdants— found  on  Orizaba;  good  specimens, 
loose,  about  1001)  species— 9  parcels,  jt'28.  (Paris  jSlaseuin.) 

12.  United  States — the  plants  gathered  by  Douglas  on  his  first  oisit 
to  N.  America — 10  parcels,  st  l. 

13.  Sandwich  Uslands- il/«c;7/e’s  collection  —  4  parcels.  (British 
Museunt.) 

U.  St.atkn  Island  and  Montevideo — collected  by  Mr.  Webster  in 
the  voyage  of  the  I’hantieieer.  )5s. 

15.  Trinidad — collected  by  George  Don — 8  parrels.  £4.  (Bentham.) 

IG.  Jam aica- diuo— 2  parrels.  ,■£!  I2s. 

1/.  Grand  Caym.vn— ditto.  £‘1. 

18.  .Ascension — ditto.  iGs.  (Pantplin.) 

19.  IIavannah — ditto.  10s.  (ditto.) 

20.  St.  Domingo  — collected  by  Mr.  Charles  Maclenzic — a  good  set. 
£\.  (Pamjttin.) 

21.  Pv..K7.it.— collected  by  Macrae,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bin  Janeiro 
and  St.  Catherine's — 5  parcels.  ^’2.  (Paniplin.) 

22.  - collected  by  Forbes,  near  Bio  Janeiro— 9  parcels.  £i. 

23.  - collected  at  Muranhao,  by  George  Don—d  parcels.  .*2  ISs. 

(Uentham.) 

2-1.  - collected  at  Bahia,  hy  George  Don — J  parcels,  jfl. 

25.  - - collected  near  Bio  Janeiro,  hy  Douglas — 2  parcels.  £\, 

26.  Chili — a  fine  set,  from  Macrae— b  \yAxcc\s.  .-£9.  (Paris  Museum.) 

27.  Chili  and  Brazil— sundry  duplicates,  eolleeted  by  Macrae— 2 
parcels.  193. 

28.  Chili — collected  on  Juan  Fernandez,  by  Douglas.  £2.  (Benthum.) 

29.  F.ast  Indies— a  fine  set  of  plant.s,  named,  dried  by  Putts  in  the 
,  Jiutiinic  Giirden,  Calcutta— 9  parctU.  £\  Is. 

I  30. - a  large  collection,  named;  distributed  by  the  Fast 

^  D)di)i  Cumpany — 12  parcels.  £2,  (British  Museum.) 

31.  - a  large  set,  from  Baota>i ;  forming  part  of  Crlffitbs’ 

folleetions,  dispersed  by  the  Fast  India  Company— 8  parcels.  ^11  10s. 
(Paris  Museum.) 

32.  CiijN A— Fo)'tune's  plants,  from  Hong  Kong,  Chusan,  and  other 
places.  £9  5s.  (Paris  Musenm.) 

33.  - a  small  collection,  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macao, 

by  John  Reeves,  Esq.  £l  5s. 

34.  - eolleeted  hy  Parkes — 17  parcels,  4  of  which  are  marked 

duplicates.  £4  10s.  (Bentham.) 

35.  - collected  by  Putts.  Is.  (Dr.  Daubeny.) 

36.  - a  small  parcel  of  specimens  of  the  Tea  plant,  collected  by 

Fortune.  11s. 

37.  Cat Loxi— -collected  by  Macrae.  An  extensive  collection,  in  large¬ 
sized  cartridge  paper,  not  named  or  glued  down  — 9  parcels.  ^21. 
(British  Museum.) 

38.  Java — a  small  collection,  formed  by  Parkes.  los. 

39-  Prince  of  Walks’  Island — sent  home  by  Governor  Phillips.  A 
very  considerable  collection,  arranged  in  natural  orders,  and  to  a  great 
extent  named  — 14  parcels.  £2b.  (Paris  Museum.) 

40.  Cafe  of  Good  iAova—cuUected  by  Forbes,  a  fine  set  of  plants— 
3  parcels.  £l. 

41.  Delagoa  Bay— collected  by  Forbes,  another  fine  set— 3  parcels. 
£9.  (Paris  Museum.) 

42.  Alcoa  Bay — ooUectedhy  Forbes— 2paxcc\s.  £b.  (British  Museum,) 

43.  Miscellaneous  duplicates,  Cope  of  Good  Hope,  Delagoa  Ray,  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  and  Chili.  .i6'l  Is.  (I'uxnplin.) 

44.  Santa  Fb  de  Bogota— collected  by  Goudot— 3  parcels.  £(i  lOs. 
(Pamplin.) 

45.  St.  Helena— collected  by  Macrae.  £1, 

46.  Fast  Co.AST  of  Africa — collected  by  Forbes.  £b.  (Bentham.) 

47.  - collected  between  6°  and  8°  S.  lat.,  by  Mr. 

Mont.  Martin.  £\  I.  (Bentham.) 

48.  Madagascar — collected  by  Forbes.  .£2  10s.  (British  Museum.') 

48*  New  Holland — collected  by  James  Brogdeii,  Fsq. — 2  parcels. 

.£\. 

49.  Persia — <i  set  of  specimens,  from  Tabreez,  and  formed  diiiiug  a 
journey  to  Titlis  through  Armenia  to  Trehizoud,  glued  upon  tine 
paper.  £\  10s.  (Dr.  Hooker.) 

49*.  Cape  de  Verd — collected  by  G.  Don,  at  St.  Jago.  £1. 

50.  Madeira  and  Tf.neriffb  —  collected  hy  Forbes— 2  parcels. 
.£\  Is. 

50*.  Cape  de  Verd,  St.  Vincent.  12s. 

51.  - collected  by  Forbes,  at  St.  Jago.  IBs. 

52.  Madeira — collected  by  George  Dot).  Us. 

53.  'yanaaivva— collected  by  George  Dun— 2  ptixcc\».  IBs, 

54.  West  Coast  ok  Africa  —  George  Don — 9  parcels.  This  col¬ 
lection  is  named  by  the  authors  of  the  Xiger  Flora,  and  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  typical  of  that  work.  £12  lOs.  (British  Museum.) 
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CULTIVATION  OF  THE  RLECHNUM  BOREALE, 
AND  OTHER  HARDY  FERNS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Being  calletl  upon  to  give  a  few  liints  as  to  Uie  treatment 
the  Bleckniim  horcale  requires  under  glass,  I  with  pleasure 
comply  with  that  rc(iuest.  I  do  not  consider  myself  capable  of 
tcacliiug  inaiiy,  although  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
learned  by  many,  and  1  might  not  be  far  out  were  1  to  say, 
hy  (ill  who  have  taken  a  delight  in  this  large  and  beautiful 
tribe,  of  plants  ;  a  tribe  not  the  less  interesting  on  account 
of  its  immensity  ;  for  I  think  whoever  commences  a  collection 
of  this  family  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  will  have  a  continual 
desire  fur  an  enlargement  of  his  collection,  and  as  the 
collection  increases,  so  will  the  pleasure.  Having  obtained 
some  plant  that  has  been  puffed  up,  what  a  disappointment 
occurs  to  find,  when  it  llowers,  that  it  is  no  better  than  many 
older  varieties  you  have  by  you,  Tliis  disappointment 
occurs  not  so  oficn  with  Ferns  as  with  many  other  things. 
They  are  grown  with  much  more  certainty,  so  that  the 
cultivaUn-  may  add  to  his  collection  with  very  little  fear  of 
being  disappointed,  as  the  beauty  is  not  in  a  variety 
of  colour  and  sliape  of  flow'er,  but  in  the  shape  and 
construction  of  the  plant  itself,  and  with  the  elegant  and  ! 
giaceful  Imbit  of  the  various  species.  Although  some  Ferns 
very  closely  resemble  each  other  in  appearance,  yet,  when  a 
close  examination  is  resorted  to,  not  only  may  be  seen  the 
difference,  but,  also,  the  liidden  beauty  of  many  species, 
which  will  amply  repay  the  inspector  for  the  trouble.  Each 
of  the  species  seem  to  prefer  and  inhabit  different  positions 
and  localities.  We  have  thereby  a  very  good  guide  for  the 
arrangement  of  them  upon  our  rockwork.  I  will  just 
mention  a  few  instances  to  illustrate  my  meaning. 

d’he  Osniiiiida  rcijalia  wo  meet  with  in  all  its  royalty,  pro-  ^ 
duciug  its  noble  fronds  from  the  surface  of  some  marshy 
place,  which  is  a  clear  proof  that  it  is  a  lover  of  moisture; 
not  being  very  shy  of  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  Asplenium 
FHi.c-mns  ive  find  sending  forth  its  bold  and  graceful  forms 
from  some  sandy  bank,  shadowed  by  a  row  of  trees,  or  by  a 
hedge.  Hero  is  a  difference — the  one  prefeiring  moisture 
more  particularly ;  the  other,  rather  the  shade,  and  not 
so  much  moisture.  The  Pnhjpod'non  vuipnre  gives  us  an 
instance  of  one  taking  its  po.sition  something  between  the 
two  former,  covering  the  base  of  some  noble  tree  with  its 
enlivening  evergreen  fronds,  and  feeding  upon  the  decaying 
parts  ;  but  oftentimes  exposed  to  the  powers  of  the  sun. 
The  Pleris  nqiiUiiKi  sending  its  piercing  roots  deep  into 
some  loamy  soil,  and  unfolding  its  spreading  fronds  over  the 
surface  of  an  open  common,  or  heath,  exposed  to  the  full 
power  of  a  burning  hot  sun,  which  tells  us  that  it  prefers 
a  deep,  moist  soil.  Another  example  w'e  may  lind  in  the 
life  of  the  Asplciiinin  riil.a  viiiniria,  which  we  see  in  all  its 
interesting  beauty,  llowering  and  almost  covering  the  face 
of  some  old  castle  or  sacred  edifice  (which  itself  is  falling 
bit  by  bit  to  the  ground),  and  feeding  upon  the  mouldering 
port  ions  of  the  brick  .and  mortar;  and,  lastly,  I  will  refer 
to  that  minute,  deeply  interesting  Fern,  the  Hi/meiiopht/llum 
Tiiiihriili/ciisc,  which,  in  all  its  cheering  simplicity,  is  met 
with  spreading  over  the  surface  of  some  solitary  rock,  where 
many  would  think  it  almost  impossible  for  any  living  plant 
to  survive,  being  exposed  as  it  is  to  the  rays  of  a  mid¬ 
summer  sun. 

These  are  a  few  instances  of  the  native  portions  of  some 
of  those  British  Ferns  which  are  more  generally  known, 
and  will  sullice  to  show  the  ditferent  treatment  or  position 
they  reiiuire.  But  if  grown  as  greenhouse,  or  stove-plants, 
the  treatment  will  differ,  of  course  ;  and,  as  my  mode  of 
treatment  is  the  question  at  hand,  I  will  here  give  it  as 
concisely  as  1  can.  1  have  cultivated  many  other  British 
species,  besides  tbo  Blechinnn  bvrmlr,  in  a  greenhouse  or  j 
stove  temperature.  The  principal  difference  the  ditferent  ' 
species  require  being  in  the  compost  and  amount  of 
moisture. 

For  the  (hninmla  rci/idls  I  use  throe  parts  turfy-peat  and 
one  of  sandy-loam,  with  a  free  admixture  of  s.and.  For 
Asph'iiiiim  on  the  contraiw,  1  use  three  parts  of 

the  sandy-loam  with  one  part  peat,  with  sand,  because  it 
requires  less  water  than  the  first.  For  the  Ftei  is  aquilUui 
three  parts  loam,  and  one  of  coarse  leaf-mould,  with  sand ; 
and  when  growm  in  this  compost  it  makes  a  very  interesting 
pot  plant.  For  the  Pohjpudlum  vnhjare  three  parts  leaf- 


mould,  with  one  part  sandy-loam,  .and  a  free  admixture  of  I 
sand.  Fov  i\\G  Aaplciuum  ntta  murarla  one  part  leaf  mould,  ! 
one  part  sandy-loam,  and  two  parts  soft  brick  and  mortar  1 
broken  very  tine.  The  Hijmi'iiophijUum  Taiil/ridijeii.se  re  j 
quires  moi'e  care  in  potting  than  any  of  the  preceding  j 
siiecies.  The  pot  being  half  tilled  with  very  tine  crocks, 
the  remaining  surface  is  tilled  within  half-an-inch  of  the  | 
top  with  powdered  sand-stone,  upon  which  the  root  of  the  | 
Fern  (being  in  cakes)  is  very  carefully  imbedded  in  an  , 
equal  mixture  of  powdered  sand  stone  and  loam,  being 
pressed  firmly  to  the  surface,  a  little  dry  sand  is  .s]uinkled  j 
over  the  whole,  to  till  up  any  crevice  that  may  remain, 
when,  if  the  pot  is  set  in  a  pan  of  water,  enough  moisture 
will  ascend  to  supply  the  plant  with  what  it  receives  from 
the  moist  temiierature. 

The  (question  still  remains  to  be  answered  in  favour  of 
the  B/echiiiim  Boreale,  which  I  procured  from  its  native 
abode  early  in  the  spring,  potting  it  firmly  in  a  compost 
of  three  parts  peat,  two  parts  of  loam  (each  very  fibry), 
and  one  part  of  leaf-mould,  with  a  free  admixture  of  sand, 
using  plenty  of  drainage.  When  done,  the  plants  receive  a 
watering  to  settle  the  whole,  and  are  then  removed  into  a 
close  temperature  of  from  4.-)°  to  bO'-’.  As  soon  as  a  free 
exposui’e  of  the  fronds  is  observed,  they  may  be  either  re¬ 
moved  into  a  little  warmer  or  a  little  cooler  temperature, 
accordingly  as  convenience  (>r  taste  may  be,  but  not  to  be 
over  supplied  with  'water.  In  the  morning  of  clear  days  in 
the  spring,  and  in  the  evening  during  the  summer  months, 
syringing  will  be  generally  sufficient.  When  the  tempera 
ture  becomes  very  much  increased  during  the  syn-ing  months 
air  must  be.  given  according  to  judgment,  giving  a  little  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  fine  days;  but  all  external 
air  being  excluded,  as  far  as  possible,  during  dull,  heavy 
weather.  During  the  summer  months,  fires  being  discon¬ 
tinued,  air  must  be  given  during  the  day,  but  shut  up  early 
in  tlie  evening,  if  in  a  warm  house  or  stove ;  if  in  a  cold 
greenhouse,  air  must  be  left  ou  all  night.  In  either  case, 
wliether  in  a  stove,  or  greenhouse,  I  have  always  found  a 
shading  eff'ecteil  hy  a  coat  of  (/recii  colouring  inside  the 
glass  (juite  sufficient,  and,  in  fact,  they  do  better  under  this 
shade  than  under  any  other. 

At  the  decline  of  the  st'ason  1  gradually  dry  off  the  de¬ 
ciduous  species,  ami  give  them  a  rest  (not,  of  course,  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  become  quite  dry)  by  removing  them  to  a 
I  cooler  place.  Many  of  the  evergreen  species  are  greatly 
benefited  by  a  similar  treatment. — W.  Beeves,  Hifihijale. 


THE  FORM  OF  HOTHOUSES.  | 

,  I’ekjiit  me  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  extract 
you  have  taken  from  “  The  Britisli  Year  Book  for  the 
Country,  by  C.  McIntosh,  Es([.,  and  T.  Bindley  Kemp,  M.D." 

As  to  the  construction  of  hothouses  on  the  old  plan  of  ' 
strong  rafters,  sliding  lights,  Ac.,  being  the  very  worst  that 
could  lie  adopted,  no  one  will  attempt,  perhaps,  to  deny; 
but  under  former  circumstances,  when  glass  was  very  dear, 
that  plan  served  its  purpose,  and  has  had  its  day  ;  though  no 
rational  man  would  lliink  of  putting  up  a  house  of  that 
description,  and  glazing  it  with  squares  six  inches  by  four  ! 
inches,  in  the  present  day.  But  lo  say  that  a  lean-to  house 
is  the  worst  possible  for  either  the  admission  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  light,  or  the  eipializalion  of  solar  heat,  will  admit 
of  a  little  diffei'ence  of  opinion. 

Wliat  objection  can  there  be  to  a  lean  I o  roof  against  a 
wall  facing  south,  or  a  point  or  two  to  the  east  of  south, 
witli  a  j)lane  surface,  the  principal  rafters  three  inches  b\  i 
two  inches,  three  feet  six  inches  between,  sash-bars  three  | 
inches  by  one  inch,  eleven  inches  between,  ventilation  in  , 
front,  and  at  the  top  glazed  cuds,  the  stoke  pit,  sheds,  &c.,  ! 
directly  behind?  | 

Suppose  such  a  house  erected,  and  nothing  to  obstruct  i 
the  sun’s  rays  from  striking  it  directly  on  his  emerging  from 
the  eastern  horizon,  in  what  direction,  and  on  what  part  cd' 
the  house  would  the  first  rays  stiike  ?  Would  they  not 
strike  the  end  of  the  house  horizontally  till  he  was  rpiite 
above  tlie  horizon,  and  then  obliquely,  till,  attaining  his 
meridian  height,  the  rays  would  fall  direct  ou  the  surface, 
be  that  surface  at  any  angle  whatever?  The  gnomon  of  a 
sun  dial  would  prove  that  to  demonstration.  Then,  how 
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is  it  possililo  a  grealcr  amount  of  iiglit  can  Le  olitaineil? 
In  llie  construction  of  a  lean-to  roof,  as  l)efoi’e.  describeil, 
a  less  amount  of  light  would  be  obstructed  tlian  by  covering 
tbe  same  space  with  a  lidge-ambfurrow  rof)f,  tiy  where  you 
will;  and  ns  to  a  more  equal  diffusion  (d'  tbe  sun’s  iiiHuences  | 
being  oldained  by  tbe  span-roof  than  by  a  lean-to  one,  | 
where  will  it  be  found  in  practice?  Supposing  a  span- 
roofed  bouse,  and  a  lean-to  oiie  exactly  the  same  dimensions, 
built  parallel  with  each  other  logitudinally  ('ast  and  west, 
facing  direct  south,  what  advantage  does  one  possess  over  , 
tbe  other  ?  , 

As  to  the  immense  saving  of  fuel  effected  in  the  span-  i 
roofed  house  over  the  other,  how  is  that?  Wilt  it  be  i 
asserted,  that  a  structure  composed  of  all  glass,  or  as  nearly  j 
so  as  may  be,  can  be  heated,  and  the  heat  maintained,  at  a  , 
less  cost  for  fuel  than  a  lean-to  one  against  a  wall?  The  ' 
latter  possesses  one  advantage,  at  all  events ;  namely,  the  1 
back  wall  absorbs  the  heat  dining  the  day,  and  gives  it  off  I 
again  during  the  night;  whereas,  glass,  it  is  well  known,  is  , 
not  an  absorbent  of  heat ;  consequently,  such  a  structure 
will  cool  much  sooner,  and,  therefore,  necessarily  cannot 
take  less  fuel  to  keep  up  tbe  internal  temperature.  i 

As  to  the  “ pi'olongation  of  the  days”  by  having  a  span-  * 
roof,  perhaps,  on  reflection,  that  will  be  found  to  be  incori-eet,  ; 
or,  at  least,  not  intended  to  convey  the  meaning  the  words 
would  infer.  What  value  are  the  sun’s  rays  after  about 
half-past  three  o’clock  p.3i.  during  the  four  winter  months, 
November,  December,  January,  and  I’ebruary,  even  sup¬ 
posing  one-third  to  be  clear  days,  which  they  rarely  are  ? 
Then,  which  of  the  two  houses  will  have  the  advantage  of 
maintaining  an  equal  temperature  at  the  least  expense; 
the  one  against  a  well-protected  wall,  or  the  one  of  glass 
completely  exposed  ? 

Again,  suitpose  a  house  to  be  erected,  as  before  stated,  as 
nearly  all  glass  as  possible,  on  a  terrace,  where  would  the 
stoke  pit,  cliimney,  Ac.,  be  placed,  so  as  to  beat  it  ?  Certainly 
not  at  the  end ;  it  would  not  be  very  ornamental,  looking 
from  a  drawing-room  window’,  to  see  a  chimney  shaft  pouring 
forth  volumes  of  black  smoke;  for  even  if  coke  were  used 
such  would  be  the  case  at  times,  to  remedy  which  w’ould 
be  attended  with  considerable  expense,  and  loss  of  heat 
also,  that  w'ould  very  much  diminish  the  economy  in  erecting 
such  a  structure.  Economy  is  now  the  order  of  the  day, 
combined  with  efficiency,  except  to  those  to  whom  money  is 
not  an  object. 

As  to  a  span-roofed  house  containing  dottble  the  number 
of  pot-plants,  in  better  condition,  than  a  lean  to  one  of  the 
same  dimensions,  in  what  comlition  would  the  plants  be 
placed  on  tbe  north  side  of  a  stand  under  tlie  span  rofif, 
supposing  they  were  not  to  be  moved  ?  or,  if  such  a 
structure  were  erected  for  the  growth  of  Grapes,  or  Pines, 
would  either  flourish  so  welt  under  the  north  as  under  tho 
south  ? 

There  is,  or,  at  least,  was,  a  Pine  pit  at  the  Gardens  at 
Hampton  Court  Palace  built  exactly  as  described,  the  fire¬ 
place  at  the  east  end ;  but  there  w’as  no  comparison  in  the 
appearance  of  the  plants  on  the  north  side  to  those  on 
the  south  side. 

After  all  has  been  said,  and  tried,  and  done,  it  is 
impossible,  to  quote  the  old  adage,  “to  make  the  sun  ' 
shine  on  both  sides  the  hedge.”  , 

A  span-roof  casts  little  or  no  shade  on  the  surrounding  ; 

I  grounds;  if  not,  the  plants  do  that  are  in  it,  or  it  must  be  | 

I  invisible  altogether.  If  it  possesses  such  very  desirable  | 

!  advantage,  how  is  it  they  are  not  now  universally  adopted  ' 

'  in  practice?  Is  there  one  span  roofed  Grapery  in  ten; 

throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ?  | 

,  There  are  many  good  Grape-growers  to  be  found,  and  their  j 
grapes  are  generally  grown  in  lean-to  liouses.  I  hope  some  | 
of  your  readers,  or  correspondents,  will  be  able  to  elucidate 
the  subject  more  clearly,  and  that,  at  all  events,  the  dis-  ' 
cussion  of  the  subject  may  elicit  the  truth.— John  Pannel.  i 


GARDEN  HERBACEOUS  PI.ANTS.  ^ 

1 

Ax  an  earlier  period  in  gardening  history  we  find  that  1 
herbaceous  plants  constituted  the  principal  ornaments  of  ' 
the  flower  borders.  Every  garden  of  importance  possessed  ' 


its  collection,  and  considerable  care  was  bestowed  on  their 
cultivation. 

An  entire  revolution  has  now  taken  place  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  bedding- plants ;  their  capability  of  continuing  in 
bloom  for  tbe  most  jiart  of  tbe  summer,  togidher  witli  their 
compact  habit,  and  facility  of  propagation,  rendering  them 
admii-ably  adaiitod  for  forming  masses  of  distinct  colouring, 
whiidi,  by  skilll'nl  arrangement,  iiroduce  a  pleasing  ctfect. 

The  former  having  been  thus  superseded,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  more  delicate  species  would  soon  disappear, 
leaving  hehind  them,  in  most  cases,  only  tlu'  coarser  and 
least  attractive,  which  tends  to  retain  for  them  but  few 
admirers. 

There  appears,  however,  in  the  meantime,  a  reviving 
taste  for  the  re-introduction  of  tbe  finer  varieties  of  those 
interesting  plants,  although,  as  I  have  stated,  our  iiresent 
decorative  plants  are  all  that  is  desirable  in  making  a 
disjdaj’ ;  still,  tbe  species  emjiloyed  are  so  limited,  that  in 
vain  may  we  look  to  a  modern  flower-garden  for  that  infinite 
variety  of  form,  structure,  and  essential  distinction,  in  which 
nature  in  all  its  departments  so  much  abounds;  whereas,  a 
well-selected  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  might  exhibit 
almost  evei'y  type  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  deserve 
fo  have  a  jdace  assigned  for  them  in  every  garden;  wbero, 
instead  of  detracting  from  the  more  ornamental  iiorlion, 
they  would  lend  to  enhance  the  interest  of  the  whole. 

Many  sorts,  1  have  admitted,  are  coarse  and  uninteresting, 
exciqit  to  those  whose  cultivated  intellect  perceives  strange 
beauty  in  tbe  things  which  others  idly  pass  by;  but  those 
it  is  our  present  purpose  to  avoid  ;  and,  with  a  view  of 
assisting  the  “  amateur,”  1  shall  occasionally,  through  the 
medium  of  these  columns,  refer  to  a  portion  of  the  sorts 
most  worthy  of  cultivation,  assuring  him,  that  should  my 
remarks  fail  to  afford  any  information,  my  recommendations 
shall  not  disapjioint  him. 

Even  at  this  desolate  and  gloomy  season,  when  it  is 
almost  hopeless  to  search  for  Elora’s  treasures,  oxcejit 
under  the  crystal  roofs  of  greenhouses,  we  have  one  most 
interesting  genus,  which,  fearless  of  winter  storms,  is  just 
bursting  into  beauty,  telling  us  that  they  are  tbe  “flowers 
of  an  nngenial  clime,”  and  to  these  “  nurslings  of  the 
storm”  we  shall  now  direct  our  attention. 

IlEELEKomTs  (7’//c  Ilellehore,  or  <’/iiishi)((s  Jiose). — Orna¬ 
mental  jdants  of  easy  culture,  thriving  in  any  common  soil, 
and  preferring  a  situation  partially  shaded,  being  mostly 
natives  of  cold  regions,  such  as  Siberia  and  Hungary. 
They  are  all  perfectly  hardy;  but,  in  order  to  bloom  them  in 
perfection,  they  require  the  shelter  of  a  frame,  or  hand¬ 
glass,  when  in  flower,  to  protect  their  blossoms  from  the 
severity  of  the  winter.  AVhen  taken  up  and  potted  they 
are  highly  ornamental  for  tbe  greenhouse.  'J'he  following 
are  tbe  species  most  worthy  of  cultivation  ; — 

H.  ATitouur.ENs  (Syn.  ythcliasiciis). — Stems  about  one 
foot  high;  many-flowered;  tlowers  dark  purplish-crimson. 
This  is  decidi’dly  the  finest  of  all  Hellebores,  and  cannot 
be  too  highly  recommended.  In  bloom  from  the  middle  of 
January  to  the  end  of  IMarch. 

11.  laviDUS. — Flower-stems  about  one  foot  high,  bearing 
numerous  flowers  of  a  dull  purplish  green.  Its  chief 
recommendations  are  its  peculiar  glaucous,  fine,  evergreen 
foliage,  and  striking  appearance  of  tbe  plant. 

H.  MOEK  {'J'lic  Christmas  Rose). — A  plant  so  well  known 
that  it  requires  no  description.  It  commences  to  send  up 
its  blossoms  in  autumn,  which  .are  at  first  pink,  clianging 
to  white,  and  latterly  to  green.  In  flower  during  the 
winter  months. 

H.  MGER,  var.,  ANGUSTiFOLTUs. — Leaves  smaller  than  the 
preceding,  cut  into  narrower  segments,  and  is,  in  some 
respects,  suiiei’ior.  The  flowers  are  nearly  pure  white,  large, 
and  conspicuous. 

H.  Olympicus. — Flotvers  light  purple,  resembling  (tiro- 
riihfitis  in  general  appearance,  but  having  larger  foliage,  and 
more  erect  flower-stems. 

H.  Oi.YJincTJS  Ai.uus  (Perhaiis  the  vernalis  of  some 
catalogues?). — Flowering-stems  about  one  foot  high; 
flowers  creamy-white,  large,  and  showy.  A  desirable  plant, 
resembling  the  following,  but  quite  distinct. 

H.  Orienxalis. — Flowers  large,  nearly  pure  white,  closely 
allied  to  the  last.  It  blooms  somewhat  earlier,  and  the 
plant  seems  a  little  more  delicate. 
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I  TI.  ruRPURAscExs, — Flowers  purple,  resembling  Ohjm- 
piciis,  but  (piite  distinct,  lleforo  opening,  the  ilower-buds 
seem  to  be  covei'cd  with  a  peculiar  bloom  of  deep  plum 
'  colour. 

Tlie  remaining  species  are  //.  dmnclorum,  fwlidnx,  odonis, 
tiijhliiix  ('syn.  arf/nlijolhis),  and  viiidh;  these,  having  bright 
,  green  flowers,  cannot  be  recommended  for  the  select  col- 
I  lection,  but,  on  account  of  their  line  evergreen  foliage,  are 
admirably  adapted  for  planting  in  the  front  of  shrubberies, 

I  or  by  the  sides  of  walks,  particularly  in  romantic  and  sub- 
;  alpine  situations. — James  Rae,  JEdiiibur<jh. 

I 

I  - - 

ROOTING  CUTTINGS  OF  REDDING  CALCEO¬ 
LARIAS,  AND  WINTERING  THEM. 

i  Taking  Mr.  Beaton’s  hint,  I  gladly  contribute  my  expe¬ 
rience  towards  making  Floriculture  an  easier,  a  more  certain, 
and,  consequently,  a  moi’e  delightful  recreation  and  study. 
Four  years  comprise  the  extent  of  ray  gardening  operations, 
so  you  must  not  expect  much ;  but  in  my  situation  1  am 
obliged  to  look  sharp  after  my  stock  of  bedding-plants,  to  j 
winter  them  in  the  least  possible  spaces,  and  without  much  I 
fire-heat.  Such  jilants  as  Yerbenas,  Salvias,  Ageratums,  ^ 
Lobelias,  Calceolarias  (the  better  sorts),  I  have  carried  ! 
through  this  last  winter,  so  far,  in  two-light  boxes,  or  frames,  ; 
and  have  lost  very  few.  '  I 

I  find  Yellow  Calceolarias  winter  best  under  hand-glasses,  I 
close  under  some  slieltered  wall,  where  the  sun  never 
reaches  in  winter,  but  which  is  safe  from  winds  and  not 
bleak.  About  the  first  week  in  October  prepare  your  border, 
by  making  it  light  and  sandy,  scattering  a  little  river-sand 
over  the  surface;  then,  with  your  hand  glasses,  mark  their 
I  size  upon  the  sand ;  take  the  cuttings  from  plants  in  ex- 
;  posed  situations,  as  being  better  able  to  withstand  the 
I  winter  than  vigorous  and  larger  cuttings;  dibble  tliem  in  as 
j  thick  as  you  please  within  the  mark  made  by  the  glass,  giv- 
I  ing  them  a  good  soaking  of  water.  Wlien  diy,  cover  them 
close  with  the  hand-glasses,  and  they  will  need  little  else, 
except  that  in  very  damp  w'eather,  if  they  become  loaded 
I  heavily  with  dew,  it  ivould  be  advisable  to  give  them  air,  but 
!  not  till  then. 

j  I  have  been  very  successful  this  way  for  three  years, 
i  scarcely'  losing  a  cutting,  while  those  I  planted  in  the  full 
sun,  under  hand  glasses,  have  all  perished,  and  while  those 
i  in  pots,  in  the  frame,  have  sufiered  severely  through  the  damp. 

'  IMy  hand-glass  plants  have  remained  uninjured,  though 
frozen  as  hard  as  stones  for  a  week  togetlier  (as  they  must 
have  been  this  winter  and  the  last).  I  have  had  iilenty  of 
plants  for  myself  and  some  for  my  neighbours  through  this 
method;  and  any  cottager  may  have  an  abundance  of  liellow' 
Calceolarias,  who  owns  a  hand-glass  and  a  foot  of  ground 
lia\  ing  a  north-eastern  or  south-western  aspect.  Tliey  do 
equally'  well  in  pans,  or  boxes,  if  kept  moist  till  they  are 
rooted,  and  this  adds  a  facility  for  protection  in  severe 
weather  ;  but  I  believe  hand-glasses  far  preferable  to  either 
.  greenhouse  or  frame,  to  say  nothing  of  trouble,  damps, 
watering,  A'c. 

To  winter  Calceolarias  in  a  greenhouse  is  to  doubly  earn 
them,  when  you  can  have  them  by  thousands  for  so  very 
little  trouble.  Mine  are  now  as  green  as  a  leek,  and  have 
not  had  a  drop  of  water  since  the  beginning  of  November. 

T  shall  pot  them  into  thumb  jiots  about  the  middle  of 
February,  and  put  them  into  a  frame,  watering  them  well 
and  taking  advantage  of  sunlight,  and  closing  it  tiglit  early  j 
in  the  afternoon.  'The  pots  wall  soon  be  filled  with  roots,  j 
j  Then  I  place  about  four  inches  of  soil  on  the  bottom  of  a  j 
frame,  turning  the  plants  out  into  this  soil,  six  inches  apart, 
stopping  them  in  to  make  them  bushy,  and  then  I  shall 
lilant  them  when  I  want  them,  cutting  them  out  in  squares 
w'ith  the  roots  entire,  or  nearly  so. 

I  find  this  the  best  method  when  fine  plants  are  wanted. 

'  In  fact,  you  may  grow  them  twice  the  size  turned  out  in  a 
frame  as  you  can  by  leaving  them  in  pots.  Instead  of  in  a 
Irame,  they  may  be  planted  on  some  sheltered  border,  about 
the  beginning  of  March,  six  or  eight  inches  apart  in  the 
open  ground,-  using  such  protection  as  may  lie  at  hainl. — 
IVm.  Meliott,  Gardener  to  11.  Thorncville,  Exq.,  The  Abbnj, 
Burton  on  Trent. 


FANCY  RABBITS. 

I  DO  not  pretend  to  be  much  of  a  Rabbit  Fancier,  but  as  j 
many  of  the  suliscribers  to  The  Cottage  Gabdexer  pro-  ' 
bably  keep  Rabbits,  and,  as  I  have  not  seen  much  about 
them  in  its  pages,  I  beg  to  otfer  a  few  remarks  on  the  j 
properties  of  the  fancy  sorts;  though  I  am  aware  they  ivill  , 
be  deficient  in  many  respects,  they  may,  possibly,  lay  the 
foundation  for  others  more  experienced  than  myself  to  write 
more  fully  on  the  subject,  by  which  means  these  beautiful 
and  very  useful  animals  may  become  more  generally  kept, 
and  bred  to  a  higher  standard  than  at  present.  Such  are 
my  wishes  in  penning  these  remarks. 

Naturalists  are  rather  divided  in  their  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  fancy  Rabbit  is  the  direct  domestic  descendant 
of  our  common  wild  sort,  which  owe  their  origin,  I  believe, 
to  tlie  north  of  Africa,  though  now  naturalised  nearly  all 
over  the  world  ;  or  if  our  fancy  kinds  owe  their  peculiarities 
to  crossing  with  other  original  wild  kinds  from  other  , 
countries;  but,  without  further  troubling  my  readers  with  ! 
the  theories  of  naturalists,  I  shall  at  once  proceed  to  give  j 
as  precise  a  description  of  the  points  of  a  fancy  Rabbit  as  I 
am  able. 

The  various  Rabbit  clubs  differ  somewhat  in  their  rules 
and  points,  but,  I  believe,  that  all  agree  in  the  main,  that  is, 
that  the  ears  constitute  the  first  and  chief  properly.  'The 
properties  of  the  ears  are,  I  believe,  four  in  number,  viz., 
length,  breadth,  direction  or  fall,  and  the  fineness  of  their 
texture.  The  longer  the  ears  the  better.  No  Rabbit  is 
thought  worthy  the  title  of  a  fancy  Rabbit  if  its  ears  do  not 
measure  fourteen  inches  measured  across  the  head  from  lip  i 
to  tip.  Twenty-two  inches  is  the  greatest  length  I  have  , 
heard  of.  In  breadth,  I  believe,  six  inches  have  been  attained. 
The  direction,  or  fall,  is  called  the  lop.  The  ears  should  fall 
down  evenly  on  each  side  of  the  head,  just  passing  the 
hinder  corner  of  the  eye,  with  the  inside  or  concave  part  | 
turned  inwards  and  obscured  from  view.  These  properties  ; 
are  often  bred  to  great  perfection,  and  some  think  them  ; 
sufficient,  but  the  true  go-a-head  fancier  will  not  rest 
satisfied  here.  The  next  point  is  carriage,  or  shape  ;  thus  ! 
the  head  should  be  carried  low,  fiat  on  the  top,  and  the  eye  I 
must  be  full,  large,  and  prominent;  the  withers,  or  shoulders, 
low,  and  the  back  rise  in  a  higli  arch ;  under  the  chin  the 
skin  must  be  extented  in  the  form  of  a  cushion,  which  is 
called  the  dewlap,  and  is,  when  large,  considered  a  great 
beauty;  the  front  legs,  too,  must  be  straight  and  not  bent, 
as  is  too  often  the  case  in  fancy  Rabbits. 

The  third  point  is  colour,  or  marking.  This  point  is  very 
various,  and  depends  much  on  the  taste  of  the  breeder. 
Some  are  satisfied  with  a  plain  or  whole  coloured  Rabbit ; 
that  which  nearest  resembles  the  common  grey,  being  least 
esteemed  and  the  more  rare  and  most  diilicult  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  is,  consequently,  the  most  valued.  The  whole  colours 
may  be  placed  as  follows  ; — The  common  Grey,  next  Sooty- 
fawn,  the  White,  Sandy,  Black,  and  Blue  the  most  admired.  I 
Others  require  their  Rabbits  to  be  pied,  or  white,  spotted 
with  any  of  the  foregoing  coloiu'S,  always  iirovided  that  the 
sjiots  on  each  side  are  exactly  similar;  while  the  true  | 
aristocratic  marking  is  what  is  termed  the  Butterlly-srnut. 
This  must,  on  a  white  ground,  bear  the  following  marks : — 

(a  smut  signifies  a  dark  spot  on  the  nose,  and  may  be  either 
double  or  single.)  The  Butterfly  is  formed  by  two  dark 
patches  of  circular  form,  one  on  each  side  of  the  nose, 
which  have  some  resemblance  to  the  wings  of  that  insect, 
while  a  dark  streak  down  the  nose  forms  the  body.  In 
addition  to  the  Butterfly,  the  ears  must  be  dark.  A  large, 
even  patch  of  the  same  colour  on  the  high-arched  back  is 
called  the  saddle,  and  a  dotted  line  of  small  spots  pas.sing 
over  the  neck  and  joining  the  saddle  on  each  side  is  called 
the  chain.  The  upper  side  of  the  tail,  or  scut,  must  also  be 
coloured  to  complete  its  marking.  The  white  ground  must  , 
be  as  clear  and  free  from  spots  as  possible. 

Size,  or  weight,  and  early  maturity  are  also  points  with 
Rabbit  fanciers,  consequently,  of  two  otherwise  equally  good 
Rabbits,  the  largest  claims  pre-eminence.  This  xiropeity  is 
but  little  regarded,  and  only  used  as  a  casting  vote.  From 
ten  to  fifteen  pounds  is  a  good  weight  for  a  full  grown  fancy 
Rabbit. — B.  1'.  Brent. 

Vaiheties  oe  Rabbits. — The  common  wild  Rabbit  is  too 
familiar  to  eveiy  one  in  this  country  to  need  a  description 
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(Vom  me.  Tlie  common  tamo  Eabbil  is  also  well  knoAvn, 
though  it  is  giailnally  giving  vvny  to  the  i'ancy  sort,  ami 
assuming,  in  various  degrees,  tlie  long  er  drooping  ears, 
'erigtliened  form  of  that  variety  which  seems  destined  in  a 
short  space  of  time  to  snpersecle  them. 

The  common  Eahhit  of  Germany  closely  resembles  onr 
old  fashioned  domestic  kind  in  its  short,  tliick  form ;  their 
colour  is  various,  ns  grey,  whiti',  black,  or  sandy,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  pied.  The  white  marking  usually  (as  I'ar  as  my 
observation  went)  consisting  in  a  collar,  and  not  unfrerjuently 
one  of  the  fore,  legs,  the  rest  of  the  body  being  coloured. 

The  Belgian  Babbits  come  next  in  order,  and  a  very  fine 
breed  they  are,  both  in  respect  to  their  size  and  the  flavour 
of  their  flesh.  Their  live  weight  averages  about  fifteen 
l)Ounds.  In  colour  they  aro  what  are  termed  hare-coloured  ; 
that  is,  a  grey,  but  rather  more  of  a  reddish  brown  mixture 
than  our  common  grey  Babbits,  and  having  darker  points  to 
their  ears.  There  are  some  few  black  and  pied,  but  are 
mostly  esteemed  when  wholly  of  a  shify-blue. 

The  Angola,  known  also  as  the  Trench  Babbit,  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  long  and  bea\itiful  silky  or  woolly  coat.  , 
The.se  are  sometimes  uj)  eared,  at  others,  lop  eared.  'J'heir  ; 
colour  is  various,  though  the  pure  white  aro  most  admired. 
Some  persons  have  bred  them  exclusively  for  their  skins  ; 
and  others  regard  them,  when  pure  hi  ed,  as  fancy  stock, 
and  set  great  value  on  them.  1  believe  there  is  also  a  large 
breed  brought  from  Spain. 

Mr.  Nolan,  of  Dublin,  some  time  back  advertised  some,  j 
which  he  called  Patagonian  Babbits,  averaging  twenty  1 
pounds  weight  each.  In  some  parts  of  Texas,  1  have  read,  j 
there  are  very  large  Babbits,  and  also  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  so  large  a.s  to  be  compared  in  size  to  a  shcej) ;  if,  I 
however,  these  are  really  Babbits,  or  have  merely  received 
that  name  from  some  fancied  re.semblance,  I  must  leave  to 
some  one  wdio  has  had  an  opportunity  of  determining.  1 
have,  how'ever,  been  informed  that  some  Babbits  that  were 
known  to  have  been  turned  out  on  au  island,  1  forget  where, 
about  tbree  centuries  back,  with  the  idea  of  their  being  use¬ 
ful  to  ships  crews  visiting  that  neighbourhood,  had  so  dege¬ 
nerated  as  scarcely  to  exceed  a  large  rat  in  size. — B.  P. 
Bkent. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS.  j 

GARDENING.  ' 

CAMELLIAS  SHEDDING  THEIR  FLOWEB-BUDS.  j 

[There  have  been  many  complaints  of  this  during  the  ' 
winter, — chiefly  among  amateins,  and,  perhaps,  more  par-  j 
ticularly  among  ladies.  From  several  of  our  fair  friends  i 
1  have  had  long  details  of  what  they  consideretl  to  be  the 
reason,  and  what  the  gardener  assigned  to  be  the  reason, 
and  asking  me  to  fulfil  the  somewhat  onerous  task  of 
deciding  who  was  in  the  right;  wdiich  I  generally  managed 
to  do,  by  assuring  them  that,  bating  a  few  little  matters, 
both  were  in  the  right.  In  fact,  simple  as  the  more  fact  of  ' 
the  shedding  of  these  buds  is,  it  is  produced  by  several  ' 
causes  instead  of  one  ;  and  it  is  ditlicult  to  decide  wdiich  of  ' 
these  causes  operate,  in  any  particular  instance,  Avithout 
being  acquainted  with  all  the  antecedent  circumstances  and  j 
present  position  of  the  plant.  I  do  not  pretend,  myself,  to  j 
know'  the  exact  or  particular  cause  of  this  disap()ointnient. 
The  alluding  to  the  matter  thus  prominently  may  bring  ' 
out  the  opinions  of  others ;  but  I  will  mention  the  circum-  i 
stances  in  which,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  the  evil  was  produced;  I 
having  no  doubt  that  many  friends  will  compare  notes,  and 
give  our  readers  the  heneht  of  their  iiractice  and  observation.  ■ 
One  tiling  is  pretty  certain  ;  that  avIk'u  everything  about  ' 
the  plant  is  just  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  disappointment  seldom 
appears.  'I'he  lirst  cause  I  would  allude  to,  is  the  util  Ihin 
iiiut/  the  Jhiici'r  hurls.  Some  kinds  jiroduce  quite  a  cluster  of 
buds  at  the  points  of  the  shoots,  and  these  should  be  as  i 
carelully  thinned  out  as  a  bunch  of  grapes,  allowing  only  as 
many  to  remain  as  can  get  room  to  expand.  M'ilhout  this, 
Avhen  they  swell  Ireely  they  dislodge  each  other,  and  thus 
failure  will  proceed  from  suportluily. 

A  second  reason  is,  iusiijjicient  and  improperly  tiiliniiiislexed 
Avateriugs.  Here  is  an  instance.  Mrs.  Anxious  sees  the 
buds  drop,  day  after  day — the  weather  has  been  suuriy,  and 


the  plant  has  been  duly  Avalered,  to  meet  the  demands  of 
jierspiraiion,  and  the  pot  is  Avell  filled  Avith  excellent  roots. 
'The  soil  decs  secvi  moist  enough — and,  as  the  doctor,  you 
cannot  divine  the  ailment  of  theiiaticut;  but  suddenly  you 
strike  the  pot  with  your  knuckles,  and  the  clear,  reverberating 
sound  rings  in  your  mind  the  cause  of  the  evil;  confirmed, 
Avhen,  on  lifting  it,  you  lind  it  lighter  than  it  ought  to  be  to 
be  moist.  'There  is  nothing  like  seeing,  to  cause  believing  ; 
and,  turning  the  jdant  out  of  the  ]iot,  it  is  found  that  the 
ilii/y  wtileriiiys  have  got  down  about  an  inch  and  a-half,  and 
all  beyond  is  almost  as  dry  as  dust.  In  such  a  case,  it  is 
better  to  set  the  pot  Avith  the  roots  in  a  pan  ;  the  water 
rising  a  couple  of  inches,  or  less,  instead  of  immersing  the 
pot  at  once  ;  as  the  sudden  extreme  Avould  he  as  mischievous 
as  the  dryness.  Another  error  in  Avatering,  especially  if  the 
drainage  is  not  very  perfect,  is  giving  it  almndantly  in  dull 
Aveather,  when  there  is  no  natural  stimulus  to  cause  the 
moisture  to  evajiorate,  and  the  buds  are  throAvn  off  by  a 
gorged  repletion. 

This  leason  may  resolve  itself  into  one  lately  given, 
namely,  the  roots  and  the  top  being  in  an  unequal  state  of 
activity. — the  one  too  hot  and  the  other  too  cold;  or  the  one 
Avet  and  the  other  dry.  After  the  plants  are  in  the  hotise, 
and  are  groAvn  in  pots,  there  will  not  be  such  ditl'ercnces  if 
some  little  matters  are  attended  to.  After  dull  Aveathei',  a 
bright  sun  Avould  show  the  propriety  of  sliglitly  damping 
the  foliage,  and  a  cooling  of  the  routs,  by  evaporation,  should 
be  prevented  liy  Avatering  early  in  the  day  ;  and  all 
waterings  should  be  given  judiciously,  according  to  the 
Aveather  and  the  circumstances  of  the  plant  ;  ami  not  by 
hap  hazard — letting  the  water-put  give  every  thing  a  drop  in 
its  turn. 

Another  reason  is,  rcpotliiiij  late  in  miliimn,  and  more 
es]ic(  ially  if  the  old  ball  had  not  been  previously  properly 
Avatcred.  I  lately  saw  a  plant  that  had  been  so  manageil. 
A  small  shift  had  been  given,  less  than  half  an  inch,  round 
the  ball,  and  the  spongioles  Avere  just  beginning  to  Avork  in 
the  ncAv  soil,  Avhicli  Avas  suHicieutly  Avet  to  look  at ;  but 
the  weight  again  raised  doubts,  and,  on  turning  the  ball  out, 
it  was  found  the  old  ball  Avas  perfectly  dry  :  the  Avater  hail 
gone  past  it  into  the  ucav  soil,  just  as  if  it  had  been  throAvn 
Irom  a  duck’s  wing.  'The  soaking  of  this  ball  by  degrees, 
placing  the  pot  in  a  saucer  of  Avater  for  a  few  days,  caused 
the  remaining  buds  to  open  Avell. 

Exposure  to  severe  cold,  and  especially  to  sudden  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold,  Avill  produce  the  evil.  One  corre¬ 
spondent  says,  it  is  from  too  much  dry  fii’e  heat ;  but  that  could 
easily  be  neutralised  by  slight  syringings  and  evaporating 
pans.  Another  says,  it  is  from  frost,  and  Avonders  how  that 
could  be,  as  the  plant  is  said  to  be  almost  hardy.  Treat  the 
hardiest  plant  as  our  Camellias  in  pots  are  generally  treated, 
and  we  should  make  it  comparatively  tender.  A  plant 
groAving  in  the  ground,  and  one  groAving  in  a  pot,  though 
naturally  equally  hardy,  Avill  not  stand  tlie  same  treatment. 
1  am  convinced  that  this  bud-shedding  frequently  proceeds 
from  forgetfulness  of  this,  and  from  leaving  the  plants  out  of- 
doors  loo  late  in  the  autumn,  I  recollect  a  case  Avhich  seems 
to  mo  to  confirm  this.  'The  Camellias  Avere  frosted  in  their 
pots  by  a  sudden  frost  in  the  end  of  October.  The  soil 
seemed  quite  bard,  but  the  lops  did  not  seem  at  all  injured. 
Unfortunately,  the  plants  had  been  Avatered  the  day  before, 
and  the  roots,  in  the  expo.scd  iiots,  full  of  roots,  fell  to  a  Icav 
temperature.  A  number  of  smaller  jiots  Avere  plunged  in 
ashes,  and  a  little  dry  litter  Avas  throAvn  over  the  pots  early 
in  the  morning.  'The  day  broke  out  sunny  and  Avarm,  and, 
as  soon  as  the  exposed  pots  moved  freely  from  the  ground,  a 
part  of  tliem  Avas  taken  into  the  grecnhoiiso,  and  part  into  a 
cold  shed — to  Avhich  place,  also,  those  plunged  in  the  ashes 
Avere  transferred.  'Those  taken  into  the  house  shed  the 
most  of  their  buds;  the  result  of  the  sudden  change  from 
being  frosted  into  heat  and  sunshine.  B  hen  the  roots  were 
examined,  fresh  spongioles  Averc  just  forming,  and  the 
decayed  ends  of  the  older  ones  that  bad  been  frosted  Avere 
easily  perceptible.  'Those  removed  to  the  cold  sheil,  and 
thaAved  gradually,  received  no  injury,  but  opened  their  buds 
Avcll.  'Tins  is  just  contirmatory  of  all  that  has  been 
advanced  about  thaAving  all  frosted  plants  gradually.  'The 
plating  these  frosted  plants  into  a  sunny  greenhouse  Avas 
quite  as  Avise  as  pitching  a  hard-frozen  SaAoy  into  boiling 
Avater,  and  expecting  Ave  should  get  a  delicate,  nutritious 
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vegetable.  Plants,  in  a  sudden  frost,  are  often  Imrried  pell- 
mell  into  a  house,  when  a  dark,  cool  shed  wovdd  suit  them 
!  I'etter,  until  every  vestige  of  tlie  frost  had  left  them. 

I  Need  1  add,  that  the  l)ud.s  should  he  well  nialured.  Those 
1  plants  in  pots,  after  the  buds  are  set  and  swelling,  will  he 
1  benefited  by  standing  out-of  doors,  sheltered  from  the  mid- 
'  day  sun,  and  housed  before  the  cold  and  wet  is  too  much  for 
them.— 11.  Pish.] 


HEATING  A  GHEENHOUSE  EHOM  A  KITCHEN 
!  IIOILEH. 

!  “1  am  about  to  erect  a  greenhouse  facing  duo  south, 

'  twelve  feet  long  by  twelve  feet  broad,  live  feet  high  in  front, 

-  and  ten  feet  at  back.  Now,  1  have  a  kitchen  boiler  which 
'  hold.-:,  say,  ten  gallons  ;  but  this  boiler  is  sixteen  yards  from 
!  where  I  intend  making  the  greenhouse,  and  by  no  means 
j  can  1  have  them  nearer  together.  Now,  1  want  to  know  if 
'  I  he  house  can  be  lieated  by  this  boiler.  I  want  to  get,  say, 

I  {)(>’.  Now,  there  are  two  things  1  am  alraid  of ;  thelirstis,  I 
I  think  the  water  will  get  cold  before  reaching  the  greenhouse ; 

the  second  is,  that  the  lloor  of  the  greenhouse  will  be  eightfeet 
i  below  the  boiler  bottom.  If  you  think  the  above  plan  can- 
!  not  be  made  to  act,  what  sized  boiler  would  you  recommend? 
Please  to  state  in  inches.  Could  not  gas  be  made  to  heat  | 
it  ?  1  thiidv  it  could,  if  the  boiler  was  made  of  very  thin  iron,  j 
Gas  at  our  place  is  (Js.  per  1000.  What  would  the  house;  ! 
cost  heating,  think  you,  if  gas  could  be  made  to  do? — T.  W.”  | 

[We  should  think  nothing  of  the  distance  of  the  boilei’, 
as  the  pipes  could  be  kept  partly  from  losing  their  heat  by 
inclosing  them  in  a  tube  of  non-conducting  matter;  but  the 
waste  of  pipe  would  be  enormous — ninety  six  feet  going  and 
returning  before  getting  into  the  house.  We  consider  the 
position  of  your  boiler  a  more  fatal  objection.  The  smallest 
boiler  manufactured,  about  d.os.  to  40s.,  would  be  more  than 
ample  for  your  house.  A  small  Hue  w'ould  also  do,  if  you 
were  satisfied  wdlh  45°  or  so,  unless  in  .summer,  when  you 
would  have  the  help  from  the  sun.  A  small  iron  stove  in 
the  house,  with  a  metal  tube,  carefully  luted,  to  take  the 
smoke  out,  would  be  the  cheapest  of  all ;  but  be  sure  you 
have  a  tube  for  the  smoke.  As  rvo  have  not  had  practice 
Avith  gas  ourselves,  we  shall  be  obliged  by  a  practical  answer 
to  the  question  of  coat.  We  once  saw  a  neat  little  green¬ 
house  fixed  between  the  glass  door  of  the  parlour  and  the 
small  adjoining  flower-garden.  In  the  scullery  below  the 
parlour  was  a  small  tin  kettle,  the  size  of  a  fair-sized  tea¬ 
kettle,  hollow'ed  concave  beneath;  two  tin  pipes,  about  two- 
inches-and  a-half  diameter,  rvere  fixed  to  this  kettle,  and 
went  round  the  little  house,  and  the  kettle  was  heated  by  a 
jet  of  gas,  and  sometimes  by  a  naptha  lamp,  and,  I  believe, 
answered  w'ell.  'Phis  would  not  be  so  suitable  to  our  cor¬ 
respondent  ;  but  much  might  be  done  in  this  w’ay,  with  small 
greenhouses  close  to  the  mansion,  or  where  pipes  could  be 
taken  ujnvards  from  a  close  kitchen  boiler.  A  merchant 
consulted  us  the  other  other  day,  but  too  late,  for  his  pipes 
would  have  to  descend  more  than  our  correspondent’s;  but 
there  is  always  bother  with  any  such  plans.] 


PRUNING  OLD  STANDARD  HONEYSUCKLES. 

“  I  have  some  large,  tine,  standard  AVoodbines,  which  are 
already  showing  many  leaf-buds;  but  they  appear  old  trees, 
otdy  budding  at  the  extremity  of  long,  scrawly  looking 
branches,  the  middle  looking  as  yet  dead  brandies.  Sliould 
they  be  occasionally  cut  down,  or  only  thinned,  like  a  Goose¬ 
berry-tree?  And  Avhat  is  the  right  time  of  year? — A  Sub- 

SCEIBEK.” 

[,Vn  old  standard  Honeysuckle  is  a  most  valuable  plant  for 
slight  forcing,  say,tohave  it  in  Howerin  Alarcli  under  the  same 
treatment  as  Hoses.  It  flowers  on  last  year’s  wood,  and  the 
proper  pruning  of  a  Gooseberry  bush  is  exactly  the  way  to 
prune  this  standard,  only  that  you  may  cut  off  the  first  six 
a  few’  inches  from  the  top  of  the  young  shoots  of  last  sum¬ 
mer,  and  that  should  be  done  in  October  if  the  plant  is  to 
be  forced  ;  but  if  not,  any  time  before  the  end  of  March  Avill 
do.  By  leaving  Honeysuckle  unpruned  till  the  winter  is 
well  over,  we  often  have  them  green  when  we  come  to  cut 
them;  but  then  the  Row'er-buds  are  saved  from  the  frost.  On 
the  supposition  that  your  Honeysuckle  is  not  to  be  forced, 


give  it  a  good  thinning  at  the  end  of  this  month,  and  stop 
or  cut  off  all  the  tops  that  are  green.] 


PRO  LONGING  C  H  RYS  A  NT  1 1 E  M  U  iM  B  LOOMING 

OUT  OE-DOORS.— LOBELIA  SYITIILITIGA  AND 
RAiAIOSOIDES. 

“  1  have  read  Avith  much  interest  Mr.  Beaton’s  paper  on 
the  groAvth  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  in  theDccember  number 
i  of  Thk  CoTT.ACiE  Gaiideneb,  pp.  100,  175,  l!)5,and  especially 
j  that  part  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  them  out-of  doors. 

I  This  entirely  agrees  AAoth  mv'  OAvn  more  trilling  experience. 
There  is,  hoAvever,  ojie  point  on  Avhich  I  should  be  glad  ot 
your  or  Mr.  Beaton’s  opinion,  namely,  Avhether  they  might 
'  not  be  kept  longer  in  bloom  ont  of  doors  by  some  kind  of 
protection  over  them,  Avhich  Avould  keep  the  hoar  frost  from 
falling  upon  thmn.  I  w'ould  propose  a  light  canvass  shade, 
or  cover,  supported  at  throe  feet  above  them,  the  plants 
being  under  a  Avail  in  a  double  or  trelile  roAV.  The  canvass 
to  hang  doAvn  in  front,  and  to  be  removed  in  the  day  time, 
if  the  Aveather  permit. 

“  Can  LohUiu  SijphUitica  be  propagated  by  seeds  success¬ 
fully?  Also,  Lobelia  ramosoiilesl — A'ekax.” 

[Our  correspondent  refers  to  the  I’ompones;  but,  to  sim- 
jilify  such  inquiries  in  future,  each  section  of  this  great  and 
increasing  family  should  be  particularly  mentioned.  Chry 
santhemums — [hat  is,  the  large  kinds — have  been  preserved 
from  frost  for  many  years,  just  as  “  AbniAx”  innposes  for 
Pompones,  and  in  ordinary  seasons  cut  lloAvers  can  be  had 
that  Avay  till  the  ncAv  year;  but  this  season  the  canvass  and 
a  mat  over  it  failed  to  in;eserve  the  bloom,  after  the  glass 
fell  below  1 5°.  To  have  those  Pompones  in  continuous  lloAver 
all  the  Avinter,  one  Avould  need  an  orchard-housi’, — Avhich,likc 
a  vinery,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  as  dry  as  a  clothes’  press, — late 
in  the  autumn,  to  ripeiA  the  fruit  Avith  the  proper  flavour. 
After  the  fruit  is  over,  the  inside  of  an  orchard-house  ought 
to  be  as  dry  as  “tindei’,”  and  in  that  stale  Avould  keep  Porn- 
pones  and  lai'ge  Chrysanthemums  to  perfectioir — not  in  pots, 
hoAvevor,  but  Avith  large  balls  from  the  open  borders,  as  Mr. 
Salter  disposes  of  them  in  his  “  AVinter  Garden.”  There 
can  be  no  question,  hoAvover,  about  “AT;bax’s”  proposed 
canvass-screen  being  as  useful  and  effectual  as  he  thinks  ; 
and  as  there  is  no  fear  now  for  the  popularity  of  Pompones 
I  and  Chrysanthemums,  avo  shall  be  glad  to  insert  any  and 
'  CA'ery  suggestion  for  their  management  which  may  reach  us. 
j  Lobelia  si/philitica  is  hardly  Avorth  the  trouble  of  groAving 
j  from  seeds,  as  it  suckers  as  freely  as  Chrysanthemums  ;  and 
ramosnides  never  seeds,  or,  if  it  did,  or  does,  it  cannot  be  de- 
:  pended  on  but  by  cuttings  ;  and  four  good  plants  of  it  should 
I  produce  tfObt)  cuttings  between  this  and  planting-out  time, 
i  on  the  principle  of  compound  interest.] 


TREATMENT  OE  RHODOLEIA  CHAMPIONI  AND 
LARDl  Z  AB  A  LA  B 1 TE  RN  AT  A . 

“  ‘  CAUtuci  Catiiol  ’  will  feel  much  obliged  for  information 
as  to  the  best  mode  and  coinpoal  for  growing  the  new  plant 
lllioiloleia  Vlinmpioiii .  He  lias  a  small  plant,  aluuit  seven 
inches  high,  and  having  a  dozen  healthy,  dark-green  leaves, 
but  no  appearance  of  groAA  tli  since  ho  got  it,  four  months 
i  since.  It  has  been  kept  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  is  in  a 
'  very  light,  peaty  compost. 

“He  also  requests  similar  infoi’ination  regarding  the 
Lanlizabala  bilcriiata.  (I’his  he  had  from  Paris,  labelled 
L.  Tnternala.)  'i'he  Lardizahala  is  also,  at  present,  in  al¬ 
most  pure  peat.  When  received  they  were  potted  in  soil  as 
nearly  alike  to  what  they  had  about  them  as  possible.” 

[Eor  Rliodideia  Championi  Ave  would  recommend  more 
heat  than  that  of  a  cool  greenhouse.  In  fact,  so  long  as  it 
is  in  a  young  state,  the  heat  of  an  interuAediale  house  Avould 
suit  it  best  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year.  AVhen 
next  shifted  add  a  little  fibry  loam.  (See  an  article  by  Mr. 
Appleby,  J).  201,  No.  :324. ) 

'Lhe  Lardizahala  Ave  Avould  keep  in  a  coid  stove  during  the 
cold  months  of  the  year,  until  Ave  are  better  acquainted  Avitb 
the  low  temperature  it  Avill  stand.] 
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MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  AN  AVENUE. 

“  Having  ju'^t  planted  an  avenue  of  Oaks,  which  are 
planted  about  ten  ^  arfls  apart  in  tlie  row,  and  twelve  yards 
from  row  to  row;  wliat  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  three 
more  trees  miglit  he  lAanted  between  each  two  Oaks,, 
(tlie  latter  to  be  permanent,)  and  what  kinds.  Would  a 
1‘uplar  in  tlie  centre,  and  a  Scotch  Fir  each  side,  look  well  ? 
The  ground  is  under  tillage  at  the  back  of  the  rows  from  the 
carriage-road.  The  object  is  to  have  something  ornamental 
and  profitable. — A  SuisscRiBErv  from  tiif.  first.” 

[To  plant  a  Black  Italian  Poplar  in  the  centre  between 
every  two  Oaks  would  be  a  good  2iiece  of  economy,  as  tliere  : 
would  be  time  and  room  for  the  timber  and  “top  and  lop”  i 
to  grow  to  a  size  “  to  pay”  before  the  Oaks  are  in  the  way; 
but  there  is  no  room  left  for  two  Scotch  Firs.  There  are  ' 
only  fifteen  feet  between  the  Poplar  and  the  Oak  on  each 
side  of  it ;  and  a  Scotch  Fir  would  reduce  the  space  to  that 
occupied  by  many  Currant-bushes.  AVilhout  an  eye  “  to  pay  j 
for  keep,”  two  Scotch  Firs  between  every  pair  of  Oaks  would 
look  better,  as  an  avenue,  than  the  Poihar  and  Oak;  and 
as  to  the  soft-wooded  Pofilars,  they  are  not  worth  jdanting 
on  such  terms.  The  Black  Italian  Poplar  is  the  best 
timber  we  have  for  the  body  of  carts.  It  is  light,  tough, 
and  durable.]  i 


VINES  IN  POTS. 

“  AVill  yon,  or. any  of  the  departmental  wiiters  of  The 
Cottage  Gardener,  have  the  goodness  to  answer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  queries  through  its  jiages.  I  have  got  some  young 
A  ines,  in  jiots,  which  I  intend  iilanting  into  a  vinery,  to  he 
started  forcing  about  the  beginning  of  February.  Should  I 
turn  them  out  of  their  jiots  just  now,  or  retain  tliem  until  i 
they  have  pushed  before  planting  out?— I.  T.”  i 

[As  this  is  your  first  trial,  and  the  plants  are  young, 
depend  upon  it  if  you  turn  them  out  of  the  pots  at  once 
you  will  get  into  a  great  bother  with  them.  Some  of  them 
will  “  throw  up  ”  fruit,  and,  of  course,  will  not  grow  any 
more  ;  but  two-thirds  of  them  will  sliji  through  your  fingers, 
and  grow,  and  not  fruit  or  flower  for  eighteen  months  at  , 
least;  and  before  your  fruit  is  half  ripe,  the  fruiters  are 
over-crowded,  overshadowed,  and  “  done  for.”  But  if  you 
get  the  ATnes  all  to  “  start”  in  the  pots, you  mayjvlant  them 
out  as  fast  as  they  “show,”  and  they  will  do  four  times 
better  than  in  pots — not  so  much  the  fruit  as  the  splendid 
suckers  you  will  have  next  summer.  Alind  and  let  the 
bottom-heat  not  get  over  80°  ns  the  highest  point.  They  , 
cannot  stand  so  much  heat  as  if  in  pots.]  ■ 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 

Windsor  Poultry  Exhibition.  At  Windsor,  <lth,  5th,  and  6th  of 
.lune.  Secs,  Thos.  Chamberlain,  and  Henry  Thompson.  Entrie.s 
will  close  May  lOth. 

N.Ii. — Secretaries  v’ill  ofjh'i'c  if.s  hy  sending  early  copies  cf  their  lists. 


ON  TEE  FEEDING  AND  GENERAI.  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  OF  POULTRY  AT  PUBIJC  EXHIBITIONS. 

There  is  not  a  doubt  to  any  really  reflective  mind  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  impoiTant  matters  connected  with 
a  poultry  exhibition ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  very  frequently  it 
]iroves  quite  the  most  carelessly  managed  of  all  the  duties 
that  especially  deserve  the  consideration  of  the  committee. 
AN  hen  we  rellect  on  the  great  outlay  frequently  incurred  in 
obtaining  the  most  perfect  specimens  we  are  accustomed 
to  meet  with  at  a  ^loultry  show,  combined  with  the  jiersonal 
effort  necessary  to  kceji  uji  the  condition”  so  indisiicnsable 
to  success,  the  grave  importance  of  the  subject  is  much 
magnified  ;  how  much  more  so,  then,  if  ive  for  a  moment 
consider  the  almost  irreparable  loss  incurred  by  the  owner, 
should  disease,  or  death,  ensue  from  indifference  or  mis¬ 
management  during  their  tenqiorary  confinement.  A  jicn  of 
fowls  may,  from  this  cause,  become  all  but  valueless,  sinnily 


because  it  proves,  afterwards,  hnpossible  to  replace  the  lost 
bird  with  another  that  will  “  match  ”  those  still  remaining. 

The  writer  has  known  several  instances  of  this  mishap 
occurring,  where  a  little  foi'esight  and  circumspection  would 
have  certainly  prevented  the  disaster  altogether.  No  doubt, 
one  great  and  almost  universal  error  of  exhibitors  them¬ 
selves  consists  in  over-feeding  poultry  when  about  sending 
them  away  for  competition ;  this  invariably  entails  un¬ 
merited  comidaints  against  the  conductors  of  the  show, 
although  the  eventual  loss  may  as  constantly  rest  upon  the 
actual  offender  who  forwarded  them  thus  over-gorged.  It 
is  well  known  throughout  all  animated  nature,  that  great 
excitement  disturbs  and — if  excessive— absolutely  destroys 
digestion  for  the  time  being,  and,  also,  that  food  retained 
for  a  lengthened  period  without  undergoing  the  usual 
decomposition,  gradually  consolidates  into  a  crude  mass, 
always  impairing  (and  sometimes  completely  ruining)  the 
constitution.  It  is  well,  then,  for  parties  on  the  eve  of 
despatching  poultry  of  any  kind  to  an  exhibition,  to  pause 
and  consider  the  amount  of  terror  and  excitement  to  which 
their  favourites  are  about  to  he  subjected.  The  jolting  of 
land  carriage  to  a  railway  station  commences  their  excite¬ 
ment;  whilst,  during  the  time  they  may  be  awaiting  the 
coming  train,  scarcely  a  bystander  passes  without  pryingly 
examining  every  basket;  at  length,  when  placed  in  a  van 
with  other  fowls  during  the  transit,  it  is  impossible  for 
those  who  have  not  yet  witnessed  it  to  imagine  the  different 
results  on  tlie  various  specimens.  Some  birds  will  timidly 
cower  half-hidden  in  the  straw,  or  hay,  jAaced  beneath 
them,  without  moving  during  the  whole  journey,  and  these 
generally  arrive  in  by  far  the  best  condition ;  others,  more 
irritant  (and,  perchance,  less  domesticated),  dash  wildly 
about,  and,  by  their  desperate  but  futile  efforts  to  obtain 
their  liberty,  add  most  excessively  to  the  fears  of  their 
fellow  jirisoners.  All  are  more  or  less  disturbed  ;  for  it  is 
only  a  few  “old  stagers”  (long  accustomed  to  be  on  travel) 
that  make  themselves  at  home  on  these  occasions.  Nor  is 
the  excitement  lessened  on  their  arrival ;  of  course,  the 
immediate  proximity  of  strange  birds,  the  clamour  of  cock 
crowing,  together  with  the  unavoidable  unpacking  and 
placing  in  the  pens,  all  combined,  tend  greatly  to  increase 
rather  than  lessen  their  fears  and  irritability.  If  at  this 
moment  hard  corn  lies  profusely  scattered  about  the  exhi¬ 
bition  pens,  long  abstinence,  and  the  rivalry  that  now 
prevails  throughout,  causes  many  fowls  to  feed  upon  it  to 
excess,  and,  from  their  lieated  temperament,  to  drink  most 
immoilerately ;  the  corn  just  swallowed,  of  necessity,  becomes 
greatly  enlarged,  and  the  crojT  propiortionably  distended, 
intlamrnaiion  quickly  takes  ivlace,  their  thirst  increases,  and 
the  difficulty  is  hourly  augmented  by  almost  continuous 
draughts  from  the,  water-troughs.  From  these  causes  we 
have  frequently  seen  birds,  arriving  in  apparently  rude 
health,  transformed,  by  the  following  day,  into  listless, 
inactive  groups,  in  nowise  engaging  the  attention  of  visitors, 
or  purchasers,  and  still  more  unfortunate  in  securing  the 
distinction  all  amateurs  covet  at  the  hands  of  the  judges. 

Many  readers  will,  no  doubt,  easily  call  to  mind  various 
instances  within  their  own  recollection,  where  combs-  almost 
black  from  imiieded  circulation,  rutiled  plumage,  and  the 
most  extreme  prostration,  were  distressingly  obvious  to  every¬ 
one,  all  which  is  entirely  the  product  of  the  ill-judged 
management  we  have  cndeavoiu'ed  faithfully  to  delineate. 
These  various  consequences  are  not  over  coloured  ;  for  how 
many  an  exhibitor  could  add  liis  own  individual  testimony 
to  the  personal  loss  and  discomfiture  he  has  experienced, 
either  direelly  during  the  exhibition,  or  in  spite  of  every 
care  and  attention  he  could  devote  to  his  ailing  favourites 
upon  their  return.  In  most  extreme  cases,  the  issue  is  a 
fatal  one.  The  whole  may  be  obviated  by  avoiding  al¬ 
together  giving  (dry  hard  corn  whatever  to  iioultry  during 
public  exhibition. 

During  a  show  of  two  or  only  three  days  duration,  every 
necessary  want  may  be  supplied  by  giving  barley  Hour, 
mixed  as  dry  and  hard  as  2'ossible,  to  the  iioultry ;  it  is 
indispensable  to  take  cave  no  more  water  is  allowed  than 
necessary  to  make  it  friable  with  ease,  as  most  fowls  strongly 
object  to  any  substance  that  i»roves  adhesive  to  their  bills, 
whilst  some,  if  it  is  offered  in  this  state,  will  obstinately  refuse 
it  altogether.  Another  advantage  of  mixing  with  as  liUh: 
water  as  possible,  arises  from  the  improbability  of  the  food 
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sullyiii"  their  plumage,  if  by  rmy  chauce  the  fowls  happen 
to  rest  up  it,  or  (afier  stepping  among  it),  tread  upon  eacli 
each  other.  If  tlius  treated,  no  fear  of  poultry  becoming 
“crop-hound”  need  ever  he  entertained,  even  during  a 
somewhat  prolonged  contimonent ;  hut  slmuld  tlie  interval 
exceed  two  or  three  days,  a  lilllc  hard  corn,  after  tlie  first 
forty-eight  hours,  may  he  cautimisly  and  xpuriiifili/  permitted, 
as,  if  not  given  to  excess,  it  may  tend  to  invigorate.  In 
excrssivrhj  cold  ircatitcr,  should  such  liappen  during  the 
sliow,  nothing  will  jirove  a  more  useful  stimulant  than 
common  bread  steeped  with  ale  that  is  not  adulterated.  If, 
therefore,  exhibitors  will,  themselves,  adopt  the  plan  of 
giving  oiihf  soft  food  for,  at  least,  six  or  eight  hours  previous 
to  despatch,  and  committees  adopt  the  plan  we  have  sug¬ 
gested,  likewise,  the  all-prevalent  complaints  of  fowls 
returning  with  exhlhilion  fever’’  will  soon  be  altogether 
iliscontiniied. 

It  is,  also,  decidedly  preferable  not  to  permit  excessive 
feeding  on  haidey,  wheat,  or  the  like  di  i)  corn,  iminedi.ileli/ 
on  the  return  of  poultry,  as  the  digestive  functions  are  oft- 
times  temporarily  impaired  from  their  late  inactivity ;  and 
this  more  especially  ap[)lies  where  the  owner’s  “wallc”  is  of 
limited  dimensions,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  an  extensive 
“grass  run”  necessitates  a  far  less  rigid  attention,  dean 
water  is  (piite  indispensable  during  their  incarceration. 

We  must  briefly  allude  to  another  ju-evalent  evil  at 
shows  of  poultry,  viz.: — diaiojhta  of  cold  air.  Scarcely  any¬ 
thing  injures  fowls  more  seriously  than  being  subjected  to 
its  chilling  inllucnces  while  compelled  to  remain  inactive, 

'  and,  therefore,  a  little  care  is  not  ill-bestowed  to  prevent  it 
I  altogether.  A  digression  condemnatory  of  oi*en  wicker 
baskets  for  travelling  seems  here  allowable,  more  especiidly 
as  poultry  sometimes  remain  for  whole  hours  on  a  cold 
I  windy  platform  awaiting  the  train  ;  the  injm-y //ocs  inflicted 
{  on  unprotected  fowls  none  hut  the  experienced  can  ap¬ 
preciate,  more  particularly  wheie  birds  are  so  unfortunate 
'  as  to  he  placed  on  the  tops  of  railway  carriages. 

;  The  “handling,”  or  “i)enning,”  and  “  repacking  ”  the 
fowls  is  well  worthy  of  every  cai'e  and  attention.  Many 
instances  have  taken  place  where  want  of  tact,  or  downright 
carelessness,  has  ruined  a  valuable  fowl  for  ever ;  nor  does 
this  apply  c.vcinsively  to  the  more  tender  varieties;  for  we 
well  recollect  being  present  when  a  careless,  impatient 
subordinate  siezed  an  .adult  Dorking  cock,  that  had  just 
been  purchased  at  a  large  sum  (we  were  informed  X'lO), 
and  in  the  struggle  that  ensued,  from  holding  the  bird  by 
one  leg  (!),  the  thigh  w.as  broken  <lo!te  to  the  body,  in  one- 
hundredth  part  of  the  time  it  has  taken  the  reader  to 
peruse  our  statement.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  well  liere  to 
mention,  all  fowls  should,  invariably,  he  taken  hold  of 
rouml  the  body  with  both  hands,  the  wings,  being,  of  course, 
kept  closed.  Simple  as  those  matters  may  appear  at  the  | 
onset,  it  is  these  little  items  (well  managed,  or  carelessly 
attended  to.)  that  make  good,  or  for  ever  mar,  the  credit  of 
an  exhibition.  Exhibitors  will  narrowly  canvass  the  state 
in  which  poultry  is  returned,  and,  where  their  condition  is 
deteriorated,  are  not  generally  at  all  backward  in  dis¬ 
seminating  ])articulars  hut  ill- calculated  to  improve  the  \ 
prospect  of  future  years.  If,  on  the  contrary,  all  goes  well, 
present  success  will  constantly  ensure  future  advancement. 


GREAT  NORTHERN  EXHIBITION  OF 
DOMESTIC  POULTRY. 

It  is  very  rarely  we  have  witnessed  any  Poultry  Show  [ 
carried  out  with  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  one  held  in 
the  New  M.arket  Hall,  at  Doncaster,  on  the  :2drd  and  2Ith 
of  Janu.iry.  The  building  itself  is  well  calculated  for  the 
;  purposes  to  which  it  was  tlms  temporarily  devoted,  being 
:  alike,  lofty,  spacious,  and  well  ventilated.  Of  the  committee 
we  need  say  no  more,  than  that  with  parties  so  detei mined 
I  to  fulfil  their  respective  duties  the  success  of  the  exhi- 
j  hition  was  umpiestionable  ;  and  thus,  from  year  to  year,  its 
I  progressive  improvement  has  been  the  subject  of  general 
i  congratulation.  Each  one  of  these  gentlemen  v,  as  “always  | 

I  to  be  found,”  attending  to  the  self-imposed  duties  of  his 
i  particular  department,  nothing  whatever  being  left  to  sub- 
I  ordinates  without  their  constant  and  special  supervision ; 
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therefore,  the  whole  management  offered  a  striking  and 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  indifference  and  snpineness  Ave 
sometimes  meet  Avith  on  like  occasions.  'I'o  this  cause 
chielly  do  Ave  .assign  the  fact  of  this  their  fourth  annual 
meeting  far  surp.assing,  in  importance  and  excellence,  unij 
of  those  that  have  preceded  it;  and  Ave  strongly  recommend 
similar  orticr  and  rei/nlarity  as  a  most  important  feature, 

1  t  hough  by  far  too  generally  overlooked,  wherever  enterprises 
of  a  similar  character  are  projected. 

One  very  obvious  peculiarity  of  this  meeting  over  those 
formerly  held  at  Doncaster,  Avas  the  universal  superiority  of 
the  whole  of  the  poultry  exhibited.  Instead  of  their  being 
only  a  fcAV  excellent  specimens  standing  out  in  positive 
relief  from  their  felloAvs,  as  heretofore,  the  subject  of  general 
remark  among  visitors  Avas,  that  Avhole  classes  might  be 
carefully  inspected  Avilhout  liuding  a  single  group  that  were 
not  highly  meriloiious. 

The  Spanish,  classes,  speaking  of  them  as  a  Avhole,  were 
very  good  indeed,  but  Ave  could  not  help  noticing  many 
that  Avere  exhibited  very  inferior  in  “condition,”  though 
■  otherwise  excellent.  It  is  a  great  pity  amateurs  do  not 
.  carefully  attend  to  this  particular,  as  it  Avould  prevent  end¬ 
less  disappointment  to  themselves,  and  relieve  them,  like- 
Avise,  of  a  variety  of  losses  from  imprisoning  fowls  Avhilst 
thus  Aveakened  in  general  constitution.  We  were  informed, 
j  by  a  most  respectable  byestander,  that  various  pens  of 
poultry  competing  at  Doncaster  had  been  previously  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  trying  ordeal  of  incarceration  at  five  dif¬ 
ferent  shows,  in  only  six  or  seven  Aveeks  !  Such  hardships 
no  /aids  can  possibly  endure,  without  yreat  injury  to  their  yencral 
well-being,  whether  we  consider  their  individnal  success  in  prize 
taking,  or  the  product  ion  of  first-class  chickens  the  ensuing 
breeding  season.  It  is  to  the  general  debility  tbus  pu'oduced 
Ave  can  confidently  ascribe  the  very  commonly-deplored-mis- 
I  haps  of  shelless  eggs,  or  puny  offspring 

The  Grey  J)orkinys  Avere,  as  a  class,  good,  but  the  prize 
•  birds  Avere  not  equal  to  those  avo  noAV-a  days  expect  to  meet 
Avith.  The  ll’kite  Dorkings,  on  the  contrary,  Avere  decidedly 
suiierioi-. 

:  The  first  prize  Cochin  chickens  (Duff  or  Cinnamon),  were 

’  very  greatly  admired,  and  exhibited  in  general  health  and 
'  feather  that  it  Avas  impossible  to  improve.  The  Dartridge- 
feathered  Cochins  Avere  very  indifferent  ;  and  here  a  prize 
Av.as,  consequently,  Avithheld.  The  f'.lack.  White,  or  Gray, 
Avere  e(|ually  distant  fi’om  perfection. 

Of  ^^alays,  only  two  pens  conqietiMl ;  the  prize,  as  will  be 
seen,  being  awarded  to  fowls  that  had  travelled  for  this 
occasion  from  the  distant  locality  of  Wellington,  Somerset. 

We  now  make  mention  of  the  classes  that  Avere  the  glory 
of  the  Doncaster  Exhibition — the  Game.  Every  variety 
Avas  Avell  represented,  and,  from  the  extreme  superiority  of 
the  Avhole,  our  remarks  must  be  mostly  general.  This 
neighbourhood  stands  in  high  renown  for  its  devotion  to  the  1 
cockpit,  and  wo,  consequently,  anticipated  great  rivalry  ;  nor  I 
Avere  we  disappointed;  hut  among  the  local  exhibitors  not  a  1 
few  instances  occurred  of  owners  completely  “throwing  I 
away  the  piize,”  by  paying  no  attention  Avbatever  to  the  j 
matching  the  colour  of  the  legs  in  the  respective  pens.  | 
Although  Ave  have  so  frequently  alluded  to  this  neglect  on  • 
the  part  of  amateurs,  its  constant  recurrence  compels  us 
again  to  state,  no  hope  can  he  held  out  of  success  Avhei'o 
G.ame  fowls  are  thus  carelessly  selected.  We  Avere  some- 
Avhat  amused  by  tlie  singular  appearance  of  many  of  the 
hens,  Avhich  had  been  as  carefully  “  dublied  ”  ns  tbeir  male 
companions,  and  must  add  our  own  individual  opinion,  that 
hoAvever  cnstoniary  in  Yorkshire  for  brood  hens,  the  practice 
is  very  far  from  attractive  for  exhibition  birds,  and  by  no 
means  calculated  to  improve  their  ultimate  success  Avhere  i 
competition  runs  closely.  We  are  informed,  however,  the 
.Tudges  did  not  make  any  comment  on  this  peculiarity  ;  nor 
did  Ave,  in  hastily  levieAving  them,  notice  any  pen  thus 
mutilated  that  obtained  honourable  mention  beyond  high 
commendation.  In  the  Black  and  Red  Game  (whether 
adults  or  chickens),  the  competition  Avas  very  extensive,  the 
two  classes  containing  181  most  excellent  pens.  In  the 
aged  birds,  our  attention  was  instantly  directed  to  the  first- 
prize  (single)  cock  at  Birmingham,  here  mated  to  a  pair  of 
Avorthy  female  companions,  and  again  successful  in  securing 
for  its  present  owner  the  highest  premium.  In  the  second- 
prize  adult  pen,  the  male  bird  struck  us  as  the  most  gor- 
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geons  Game  fowl  we  ever  reniemlier  yet  meeting  witli,  and, 
b,y  referring  to  the  prize  list,  it  will  he  seen  the  cockerel  in 
even  tlic  “  liighly  commended  ”  pen  (r!f:!),  was  considered 
by  tlie  .1  ndges  themselves  the  most  stiperior  in  the  exhi- 
hition.  All  tlie  Game  being  so  far  beyond  what  is  usual  in 
tlie  routine  of  poultry  shows,  we  will  simply  content  our¬ 
selves  by  adding  our  ailditional  testimony  to  tlie  tuivarying 
“high  eonilition  ”  in  which  the  whole  were  xnesented  for 
competition. 

The  (iuld'-n  ■  apmujled  irnmliunihs  'WQi'o  worthy  of  York¬ 
shire ;  tlie  winners  were  chietly  local  exhibitors,  and  the 
sales  in  these  classes  were  numerous.  The  other  varieties^ 
of  Hamburghs  were  not  worthy  of  piarticular  comment  of 
any  kind. 

All  the  Poland  classes  were  triumphs  of  fowl  breeding, 
and  the  lllaides  Avere  strikingly  so. 

In  the  Banlains,  it  will  be  seen  the  board  was  pretty 
clearly  swept  of  prizes  by  the  highly-meritorious  collection 
of  Harvey  Jlayley,  Hsq.,  of  lledfordshire,  to  the  unexpected 
discomfiture  of  several  of  the  most  widely-reputed  breeders- 
of  those  elegant  varieties,  and  the  sales  of  jiens  “  claimed  “ 
were  unusually  numerous. 

We  cannot  speak  more  highly  than  they  deserved  of  the 
Geese,  Diiclfs,  and  Tarhejis ;  and  the  vast  improvements  in 
all  these  classes  aroused  the  astonishment  of  most  visitors. 

The  best  pah-  of  Empden  Geese  weighed  nearly  44  lbs.. 
The  largest  of  Duels  Id  lbs.,  per  couple,  and  the  two 
Gamliridfie  Tiirlri/s  d!)  lbs.  If  the  attainment  of  such 
weights  at  the  commencement  of  the  Dom.-aster  Shows 
(only  four  years  since)  had  heen  assumed  as  peohablr,  no 
doubt  the  parly  making  the  assertion  would  have  exposed 
himself  to  much  ridicule,  as  dealing  in  iiction.  We  were, 
however,  wilnesses  to  a  heavy  wager  made  in  the  room,  that 
in  1857,  the  parly  “would  undertake  to  produce  a  pair  cd' 
Geese,  six  pounds  in  excess  of  the  present  winners.” 

The  PUjeons  were  good,  and,  together  with  the  Rahhlls, 
obtained  especial  attention  from  througs  of  visitors. 

Although  at  daybreak,  on  Wednesday,  the  weather  was 
the  reverse  of  alluring  to  out  door  exercise,  towards  midday 
the  attendance  w'as  very  liberal,  and  we  noticed  considerable 
numbers  of  families  belonging  to  the  surrounding  aris¬ 
tocracy,  busily  engaged  in  securing  pens  at  the  hour  ap¬ 
pointed  for  “claiming”  them. 

The  support  now  atibrded  by  local  subscribers  to  the 
Doncaster  Committee  (and  which  they  so  richly  deserved 
for  their  steady  perseverance)  is  very  liberal;  and  we  have 
pleasure  in  recording  the  J'ael,  that  among  their  present 
most  energetic  adherents  are  many  individuals,  who,  at  the 
outset,  loudly  ridiculed  the  attempt  as  “certain  of  failure,” 
and  launched  a  host  of  witticisms  on  its  projectors.  From 
increased  funds,  we  believe  even  a  more  liberal  amount 
of  prizes  will  be  oft'ered  at  future  meetings. 

The  .fudges  for  the  I’oultry  were  Dir.  W.  Chaloner,  of 
Worksop,  and  Mr.  IGlward  Hewitt,  of  llirmingham.  For 
the  Pigeons,  Mr.  John  llrooke,  of  ShelHeld  ;  and  the  prizes 
for  Itabbits  were  awarded  by  ftir,  Thomas  W/iod,  also  of 
Sheffield. 

Spanish.— a.  Fir.st,  Thomas  John  I’cirson,  HI.D.,  Kurlinpton  Quay. 
".  Seciaiil,  (i.  n.  Fox,  Esq.,  Braiiiham  Park,  Tadcaster.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended.— 1.  James  Dixon,  North  Park,  Rradford.  <J.  Wm.  Newsome, 
HccUmoiuUvike.  11.  Rev.  iUort.on  Shaw,  Rougliam  Rectory,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds.  Commended. — i;.  Edward  Simons,  King’s  Blill,  liii ming- 
ham.  (’kirkens  of  185.'>.— 33.  E’irst,  Rev.  Slorton  .sliaw.  ItJ.  Second, 
James  Dixon,  North  Park,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended.— 2;.  W’m. 
Newsome,  Merkmondwike.  28.  Stephen  Sncaij,  South  Collingham, 
Newark.  2<J.  Jlatthew  Ridgeway,  Dewsbury. 

Dokkings  (Coloured).  — 41.  First,  Edward  Akroyd,  Ks(|.,  Denton 
Park,  near  Otley.  3t).  Second,  Charles  Thorold,  Estp,  Weiliam  Hall. 
Highly  Commended.— 47-  James  Brown,  Esq.,  Rossington  Hall.  Com¬ 
mended. — 4  8.  Rev.  George  Hustler,  Appleton,  'I'adcaster.  51.  lUrs 
Winn,  Nostel  Priory,  W'akelield .  Chirkcus  of  18.55. — 6o.  First,  'i'.  HI. 
Keyworth,  Cottesford  Place,  Eincoln.  /<•  Second,  Rev.  ticorge  Hustler, 
Appleton,  Tadcaster.  Highly  Commended. — 75-  Rev.  Morton  Shaw 
Roiigham  Rectory,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Commendcil.  —  52.  James 
Dixon,  North  Park,  Bradford.  53.  Mrs  Parkinson,  Knapthorpe, 
Newark.  7J-  Rev.  George  Hustler,  Appleton,  Tadcaster. 

Doukings  (White). — 83.  First,  Rev.  G.  Hutton,  Gate  Burton 
Rectory,  Gainsbro’.  Highly  Commended. — 79-  Jonathan  Camm,  Farns- 
field,  Southwell.  Chirkens  of  18.53. — 87.  First,  Rev.  G.  Hutton. 
Highly  Commended. — 88.  Edward  Pease,  jun.,  Southend,  Darlington. 

Sn.ANGBAK  iCinnamon  and  Bufl').— 102.  First,  Wm.  Dawson,  Hopton, 
Mirtield.  I07.  Second,  T.  H.  Barker,  Hovingham.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended. — 101.  Wm.  Sanday,  Holme  Piurrepoint.  Chickens  of 
123.  First,  Rev.  Morton  Shaw,  Uougham  Rectory,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
121.  Second,  John  Staley,  North  Collingham,  near  Newark. 


Shangiiak  (Brown  itnd  Partridge-feathered). — 130.  First  and  Second, 
Richard  Swift,  Southwell,  Notts.  Chickens  o/1855. — 136.  First,  T.  B. 
Stead,  1,  Upper  Albion  Street,  Eecds.  (Second  prize  not  awarded.) 

Sn.VNGii.AE  (White  or  Black). — log.  First,  William  Dawson,  Hopton,  ! 
Mil-field.  Chickens  of  1855. —  I4l.  First,  J.  E.  Wilson,  Clifton  Cottage, 
Clavciley,  Bridgenorth. 

Shangiiae  (Brahma  Pootra  or  Gr.ay). — 148.  First,  Edward  Simons, 
King’s  Mill,  Birmingham.  I17.  Second,  S.  T.  Baker,  Manor  House, 
King’s  Road,  Chelsea.  Chirkens  of  1855. — 156.  First,  Miss  M.  E. 
Tong,  Bcckingham  Hall,  Gainsbro’.  151.  Second,  Mrs  M.  Workman, 
Adw  iek-le-strcet. 

IMalay.  —  157.  First,  John  Buncombe,  Wellington,  Somerset. 
Chickens  of  1855.  —  15g.  F'irst,  Rev.  Thos.  E.  F’ellowcs,  Beighton 
Rectory,  Aclc,  Norfolk. 

Game  Fowl  (White  and  Piles). — 163.  First,  Jonathan  Cainm,  Farns- 
6cld.  175.  Second,  (r.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Thorpe  Salvin  Hall,  Worksop. 
Highly  Commended.  — 176.  G.  Robinson,  l-)sq.,  Thorjie  Salvin  Hall. 
Commended.  —  Hit.  James  Mousey,  Thorn  Lane,  Norwich.  171).  Henry 
Beldon,  Eccleshill  Moor,  Bradford.  Chickens  of  1855. — isg.  F'irst, 
William  Hopkinson,  W’orksop.  183.  Second,  .lonathan  Camm,  Farns- 
6eld,  Southwell.  Highly  Commended. — igo.  Joseph  Hartley,  Spring 
Lane  Mill,  Holmhrth. 

Game  F’owl  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds). — 206.  F'irst,  diaries 
Chaloner,  Sleetly,  Worksop.  201.  Second,  William  Mellowcs,  Car- 
burton,  Worksop.  Highly  Commended. — 212.  James  Dixon,  North 
Park,  Bradford.  215.  Richard  Woods,  Scofton,  near  Worksop.  221. 
William  Hopkinson,  Worksop.  23g.  George  Hatfield,  Doncaster.  \‘ery 
Highly  Commended. — 230.  Edward  Frith,  Turner  Wood,  Workso|). 
Commended.— igg.  James  Sadler,  Fligh  Street  Buildings,  Doncaster. 
210.  William  Illingworth,  Sturton.  Chickens  of  1855. — 248.  F'irst,  | 
Charles  Chaloner,  Steetly,  Worksop.  242.  Second,  William  Mcllowes, 
Carburton,  W’orksop.  Highly  Commended,  —  255.  William  I.edgcr, 
North  Wheatley,  Retford.  263.  Rev.  T.  E.  Fcllowc.s,  Beighton  Rectory, 
Acle,  Norfolk.  27O.  Richard  Swift,  Southwell,  Notts.  Commended. 

— 260.  .lames  Cross,  F'-sq.,  Hodsock.  273.  William  Cox,  Flsq.,  Brails- 
ford  Hall,  Derby.  274.  G.  I).  Jarvis,  Tickhill. 

The  Judges  consider  Classes  19  and  20  (Black-breasted  and  other 
Reds)  highly  meritorious.  The  cockerel  in  Pen  243  (Mr  William  Mel- 
lowes’s)  is,  in  their  opinion,  the  best  bird  in  the  exhibition. 

Game  F’owl  (Blacks  and  Brassy-winged,  cxce|)t  Greys). — 28-3.  F'irst, 
W’m.  Dawson,  Selly  Oak,  near  Birmingham.  290.  Second,  John  P. 
Pilling,  Huddersheld.  Highly  Commended.  —  287.  George  Holmes, 
I.ivcr|)Ool.  Chickens  of  1855. — 305.  F'irst,  John  P.  Pilling,  Hudders¬ 
field.  297.  Serond,  Nathan  N.  Dyer,  Manor  House,  Bredon,  near 
Tewkesbury.  Commended. — 299.  Samuel  Armitage,  'I'honiton  Road, 
Bradford.  303.  George  Holmes,  Liverpool. 

Game  F'owls  (Duckwings,  and  other  Greys,  and  Blues). — 311.  F'irst, 
W’.  S.  T.  Goosemau,  tfreat  Grimsby.  30().  Second,  Henry  Shiibl, 
Prc.ston,  Rutland.  Highly  Commended.— 310.  Wm.  Smith,  Kent  House, 
Halifax.  321.  John  Wright,  Esq.,  Hulland  Hall,  Ashiiourn.  Com-, 
mended.  —  317.  Robert  Marsh,  juii.,  Fisq.,  Ickles,  Rotherham.  326. 
Robert  Bentley,  Haltield  Moois.  Chickens  tf  1855. — 335.  F'irst,  John 
Jlorgan,  Bennett’s  Hill,  Birmingham.  312.  Second,  Charles  Chaloner, 
Steetly,  Worksop.  Highly  Commended.— 332.  Win.  Ludlam,  North 
Holme  Street,  Bradford.  Commended, — 331.  W’m  M.  Marriott,  Booth- 
royd,  Dewsbury. 

Golden  -  vencilled  IlAMiiuitGH.  —  .“lig.  F’irst,  I.ord  Viscount 
Galway,  Scrlby  Hall.  351.  Second,  F).  F’eaihcrstonhaugh,  Hermitage, 
Chc3ter-lc-3treet.  Commended.  — 311.  James  Dixon,  North  Park,  Brad¬ 
ford.  ('hirkens  of  1855. — 356.  First,  Mrs  Parkinson,  Knapthorpe, 
Newark.  3dl.  Second,  Wm.  Sanday,  Hidme  Pierrepoint.  Highly 
Commended. — 353.  James  Dixon.  North  Park,  Bradford.  355.  Daniel 
Hampson,  Singleton  Park,  Kendal. 

Golden  -  spangled  Hamburgh.- 378.  F’ir.st,  FI.  Auckland,  Red  | 
,  Lion,  Doncaster.  373,  .Second,  James  Dixon,  North  Park,  Bradford-  j 
I  Highly  Commended. —  374.  Wm.  Dawson,  Selly  Oak,  near  Birmingham.  | 
I  Chickens  of  1855. — 391.  F'irst,  Fldward  Auckland,  Red  Lion,  Doncaster. 

380.  Second,  M.  H.  Broadhead,  Stubbin,  Holmhrth.  Commended. — 
j  383.  Joscjih  Wilkinsop,  Roundhay,  near  Leeds. 

I  Silver  -  pencilled  H.vmiiurgii.  —  400.  F’irst,  G.  I,.  F'ox,  Flsq., 

1  Bramham  Park,  Tadcaster.  396.  Second,  James  Dixon,  North  Park, 

!  Bradford.  Chickens  0/  1855. — 112.  F’irst,  Mrs  H.  Sharpe,  47,  Mill 
Lane,  Bradford.  418.  Second,  Joseph  Richardson,  I'liorne.  Commended, 
j  — 413.  Joseph  Wilkinson,  Roundhay,  iicar  Leeds. 

Silver  -  SPANGLED  Haxiburgii.— 422.  F'irst,  James  Di.xon,  North 
1  Park,  Bradford.  421.  Second,  James  Dixon,'  North  Park,  Bradford. 

I  Commended. — 425.  E.  Auckland,  Red  Lion,  Doncaster.  Chickens  of 
I  1855.  —  435.  F'irst,  F’.dward  Auckland,  Red  Lion,  Doncaster.  432.  Second, 

I  Joseph  W  ilkinson,  Roundhay,  near  Leeds. 

!  I’oi.AND  Fowl  (Black,  with  White  Crests).  —  No  competition. 

Chickens  of  1855. — 4  to.  F'irst,  Tlufmas  Battye,  Brownhill,  Holp-.bndge, 

!  Huddcrsheld.  Highly  Commended. —430.  Win.  Dawson,  Solly  Oak, 
i  near  Birmingham.  441.  William  Newsome,  Hcckmondwike.  444. 
Countess  de  Flahault,  Tullyallon  Castle,  Kincardine-on- F'orlli,  Perth¬ 
shire. 

Poland  F'owl  (Golden). — 415.  F'irst,  James  Di.xon,  North  Park, 
Bradford.  Higldy  Commended. — 446.  J.  W.  George,  Bceston  Pailge, 
Notts,  Chickens  of  1855. — 449.  F'irst,  James  Di.xon,  North  Park, 
Bradford. 

Poland  F'owl  (Silver). — 453.  First,  W’ni.  Dawson,  Selly  Oak,  near 
Birtniiigham.  Highly  Coinmended. — 458.  Henry  Beldon,  Ffccleshill 
;  Jloor,  Bradford.  Chickens  of  1855. — 46o.  F’irSt,  Wm.  Dawson,  Selly 
Oak,  near  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended.  —  459.  James  Dixon, 
North  Park,  Bradford. 

I  For  any  other  distinct  breed.— 464.  First,  Joseph  Conyers, 
42,  Boar  Lane,  Leeds.  466.  Second,  W’m.  Dawson,  Hopton,  Mirfleld. 
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!  Highly  CommeiidpJ. — 465.  Joseph  Conyers,  42,  Boar  Lane,  Leeds.! 
j  Commended. —468.  Mrs  Henry  Rlooi’e,  Doncaster.  (A  very  good  class.) 
CAiV/i'chs  o/  1855.— 473.  First,  Mrs  H.  Moore,  Doncaster.  47‘l.  Second, 
Wm.  Dawson,  Hopton,  hlirfield.  j 

Bant.sms  (Hold-laced). — 482.  First,  Harvey  D.  Bayly,  Ksip,  Ichncll  1 
,  House,  near  Biggleswade,  Beds.  478.  Second,  James  iMons*  y.  Thorn  | 
I.ane,  Norwich.  Highly  Commended. —  4/7.  Francis  Blagg,  South  | 
l.everton. 

Bantams  (.Silver-laced). — 489-  First,  Harvey  D.  Bayley,  Fsq.  486 
.Second,  James  Mousey,  Thorn  I.ane,  Norwich.  Conuuended. — 49O. 
Mrs  Lister,  Hirst  Priory,  Bawtry. 

Bantam.s  tBlacli). — 500.  First,  hfalthew  Ri<lg\vay,  Dewshury.  50.3. 
Second, 'I'homas  Pearson,  Holheck  Mills,  Leeds.  II ighly  Commended. 
— 198.  Kichard  Hawksley,  jun.,  Southwell,  Notts.  j 

Bantams  (White  or  any  other  colour).  —  51 1 .  First,  Harvey  I). 
Bayley,  Ksq.  507.  .Secoml,  James  Dixon,  North  Park,  Bradford. 

I  Commended. — 515.  Edward  Pease,  jun.,  Flsip,  Southend,  Darlington. 

j  Gkk.sk. — 521.  First,  Henry  Ambler,  Watkinson  Hall,  Halifax.  524. 

Secoml,  Edward  Appleyard,  Thorne.  Hafi-lied  in  1855. — 527.  First, 

I  Henry  Ambler,  U'alkinson  Hall,  Halifax,  534.  Second,  Edward  Pease, 
jun.,  Esip,  .Southend,  Darlington.  (A  very  good  class.)  j 

Ducks  (White  Aylesbury). — 539.  First,  Joseph  Conyers,  42,  Boar  j 
Lane,  Leeds.  535.  Secoml,  Pelham  W.  Barnard,  Bighy,  Brigg.  1 

Ducks  (Kouen). — 555.  First,  Edward  Akroyd,  Esrp,  Denton  Park, 
near  Oiley.  553.  Second,  Geo.  L.  Fox,  Esrp,  Brantham  Park,  Tadcaster. 
Commended. — 558.  B.  H.  Brookshank,  Esq.,  Tickhill. 

Ducks  (Muscovy). — 56o.  First,  George  Liddle,  jun.,  Esrp,  I.indholme. 

Ducks  (.Any  other  variety). — 565.  First,  Jetfery  Aldain,  Epworth. 
569.  Second.  Joseph  Conyers,  42,  Boar  Lane,  Leeds.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended. —  566.  T.  M.  Keyworth,  Cottesford  Place,  Lincold.  567.  I.ord 
Viscount  Galway,  Serlby  Hall.  571.  Hev.  C.  Hudson,  Saundby  Uectory, 
Retford.  ' 

Tukkeys. —  576.  First,  George  Daft,  Halloughton,  near  Southwell,  i 
Notts.  579.  Second,  It.  J.  Bentley,  Esq.,  Finningley  Park.  Highly  j 
Commended.  —  583.  E.  Pease,  jun..  Esq.,  Southend,  Darlington.  | 
Hutched  i>i  1855. — 588.  Fir.st,  C.  Pocklington,  Silver-street,  Boston. 
587.  Second,  Eihvard  Brooke,  Hampole.  Commendeil.— 591 .  R.  J. 
Bentley,  Esq, 

PIGEONS. 

Carkiers. — 593.  First,  J.  Deakiu,  114,  Green  Lane,  Sheftield.  Com¬ 
mended.  —  597.  J.  Wilkinson,  Ronndhay,  near  Leeds.  Almond 
Tumblers. — 615.  First,  F.  Flsquilant,  346,  Oxford-street,  l.ondon. 
Balds,  Beards,  and  Mottled  Tumblers.— 625.  First,  Johu  Tin- 
dale,  jun.,  Ewerhy,  near  Sleaford.  Owls. — 640.  First,  Henry  Bchlon, 
Ecrleshill  .Moor,  Bradford.  Nuns.  —  644.  First,  Miss  Richardson, 
Thorne.  Turbits. — 652.  First,  Henry  Beldon,  Ecrleshill  Moor,  Brad¬ 
ford.  Archangels. — 656.  First,  Henry  Child,  jun.,  Sherhourne  Rond, 
Birmingham.  Jacobins. — O69.  First,  F.  Esquilant,  346,  Oxford-street, 
Loudon.  Fantails.— 678.  First,  J.  E.  Mapplcbeek,  105,  Moseley  Road, 
Birmingham.  Commended.— 679  John  Tindale,  jun.,  Kwerby,  near 
Sleaford.  Trumpeters. — 085.  First,  George  S.  Slater,  Beverley  Iron 
Works.  Pouters  or  Croppers. — 696.  First,  Henry  Beldon,  Eccles- 
hill  Moor,  Bradford.  B.vrbes. — 699.  Fir.st,  Timothy  Hires,  Cotgrove, 
Nottingham.  Bunts. — 706.  First,  Edward  A.  Liugard,  Birmingham. 
Commended. — 703.  S.  T.  Baker,  Manor  House,  King’s  Road,  Clielsea. 
Dragoons, — 710.  First,  George  Parkinson,  Fir  View,  Slieflield.  Any 
OTHER  NEW  OK  DISTINCT  V  A  111  ET  Y.  — 721 .  First,  J.  E.  Miipplebeck,  : 
105,  .Moseley  Road,  Birmingham.  ! 

RABBITS.  j 

A  Pair  for  length  of  Ear. — 724.  First,  Master  Henry  Moore,  j 
40.  High-street,  Dimeaster.  Pair  of  Coloured. — 725.  First,  Henry 
Beldon,  Eeeleshill  Moor,  Bradford.  Raubit  for  Weight. — 729. 
First,  Garbert  Pine,  Rentley.  Foreign  or  otiif.r  variety. — 700. 
First,  J.  E.  Mapplebeck,  105,  Moseley  Road,  Birmingham. 


TJVERPOOL  POULTRY  SfTO^Y. 

I  visiTF.D  this  SIlow  last  week,  and,  on  the  whole,  returned 
greatly  pleased.  To  come  up  to  a  secretary’s  idea  oi'  an  i 
exhiiiition,  I  must  grumhle  about  something,  and  having  I 
given  vent  to  my  ideas,  shall  submit  with  pleasure  to  the  1 
correction  of  the  secretary,  or  some  one  of  your  corres¬ 
pondents  etinally  obliging. 

Jn  some  respects,  1  look  on  the  late  Show  as  experimental, 
and  when  I  first  saw  the  iiri/te  li.st  and  the  condilion.s  I  had 
a  few  misgivings  as  to  tlie  result.  Tiie  success  of  the  Show  ' 
jdainly  proves  to  me  that  T  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and 
that  the  committee  had  acted  wisely  in  raising  their  entry  to 
10s.  a  pen,  or,  as  1  believe  they  call  it,  8s.  a  pen.  'When  we 
consider  that  in  1854  the  committee  caused  great  dis¬ 
satisfaction  by  returning  many  entries,  the  reason  of  thi.s 
idteration  is  tpiite  clear;  they  could  only  accommodate  a 
certain  number  of  pens,  which,  of  course,  tliey  wished  should 
contain  the  choicest  specimens  of  their  kind,  where  Greek 
should  meet  Greelc.  They  would  thus  also  avoid  any 
ajiproach  to  a  poultry  market.  And  here  allow  me  to 
observe,  that  having  visited  many  Shows,  I  have  always 


found  the  greatest  griimhlers,  and  those  most  anxious  to 
eti'ect  sales,  combined  in  the  same  persons. 

Now,  without  pretending  to  he  a  “  Uowning  Street  pet,” 
ns  friend  Ptiiich  hath  it,  or  to  a  profound  knowledge  of  titles, 
1  take  leave  to  object  to  the  style,  Grand  I'onllry  Show. 
I  am  a  breeder,  and  may  call  myscli’  a  successful  exhibitor, 
yet  J  cannot  see  anything  “  Grand  ”  about  it,  from  tlie  time 
tlie  chick  is  hatched  till  yon  see  tlie  silver  cup  on  yonr  side- 
Vioard.  St.  George’sllall  is  grand, luulonhtedly;  bill  Lnctis’s 
llepository  is  nrd,  statuary  and  cltimney-]iiece  iif.twithstand- 
ing.  A  little,  whitewash  on  its  walls,  and  another  window  or 
two,  would,  however,  he  great  improvemt'uts  ;  hut,  such  as  it 
was,  T  understand  it  was  tlie  best  hiiilding  Ihe  committee 
could  in’oeiu’e. 

'I'lio  prize  list  was  good,  and  the  “  cups  ”  offered  for 
com]>etilion  were  tlie  best  T  have  seen,  heavier  than  some 
given  at  t)tlier  Shows,  and  the  two  larger  ones  looked,  to  me, 
worth  considerably  more  than  I'lH.  J'’or  their  exhihilion,  a 
])en  was  lined  with  velvet,  ami  tlie  “  cnjis  ”  exhibited  on 
raised  slielves.  This  was  by  far  the  most  alliaetive  pen  in 
tlie  Show;  find  T  heard  many  remurks  on  the  good  taste 
and  libei'ality  of  the  committee.  Jii  another  matter,  too, 
their  liberality  was  nmpiestionable.  T  saw  a  man  feeding 
tlie  birds,  and  was  greatly  nmnsed  with  tlie  tone  and  manner 
of  bis  reply  to  my  (piestioii,  of  what  he  was  feeding  them 
with.  “  Oil,  they  lives  well,  sor.  Oi  gin  nm  some  oats  and 
barley,  and  ther ’s  tlie  bran  and  the  water,  sor;  and  I’m 
going  to  gi(3  nm  some  Indy  corn,  and  some  meal.”  One 
cannot  conijdaln  of  this  dietary  on  tlie  score  of  sameness  ; 
hut  1  felt  some  anxiety  as  to  the  state  in  wliich  my  birds 
would  he  on  their  return  home  from  the  Show.  In  this, 
however,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  ;  tbey  never  came  had; 
from  any  Show  in  belter  condition.  The  bran  pointed  to 
with  so  niiieh  snlisfaetion  by  the  man  is  a  great  iinjirove- 
ment  on  saw  dust,  and  many  of  the  birds  ate  it  greedily. 

'L'aking  the  whole  collection,  I  believe  so  many  good  birds 
were  never  collected  together  in  so  small  a  s]jace.  Many 
had,  liowever,  “assisted”  at  the  Preston  Show  the  week 
hefure,  and  were,  consequently,  out  of  condition.  This 
caused  sevei  al  disapiiointmciits ;  hnt  their  owners  have 
themselves  only  to  blame.  As  a  rule,  birds  cannot  be 
exhibited,  with  success,  in  successive  weeks;  and  I  was  not 
surprised  to  hear  that  many  which  had  taken  the  cup  at 
Pre.ston  did  not  attract  the  .ludges’  notice  liere. 

In  Spanish,  the  emp  was  taken  by  Mr.  Davies,  with  a  i)en 
of  old  birds.  They  were  sold  for  TIOO.  My  modesty  will, 
I  fear,  be  greatly  called  in  question,  when  I  say  the  pur¬ 
chaser  made  a  mistake,  and  ought  rather  to  have  purchased 
the  birds  in  pen  4.  I  agreed  with  tlie  award  as  the  birds 
stood  ;  hut  in  all  future  exhibitions  tlie  second  iirize-birds 
will,  I  expect,  prove  themselves  to  he  the  better  ones.  Mr. 
Davies’s  triumph  in  this  class  was  somewliat  diminished, 
by  the  fact  that  iMr.  Henry’s  birds  were  not  sent,  owing  to 
the  injury  the  cock’s  face  had  ii'ceived  from  the  beak  of  one 
of  his  wives.  The  tirst-prize  Spanish  chickens  were  beau¬ 
tiful  birds,  and  in  excellent  condition  ;  the  cock  in  the 
“  lliglily  commended”  pen  was  not  at  all  to  my  mind.  Tlie 
single  cod;,  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Moss,  was  the  “  heuu  ideal  ” 
of  a  young  cock,  and  would,  undoubtedly,  with  hens  to 
match,  take  the  first  prize  anywhere.  Ilis  owner  refused  TdO 
for  him,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  in  a  position  to  make  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  motto — En  les  Espupnols  jc  Jleiiris  et  nicnie  “  sitr 
III  rose the  effect  would  he  novel,  I  will  not  say  “  grand.” 

Tlie  Dorhiuijs  were  most  excellent  in  colour,  shape,  and 
weight.  'Tlio  cup  birds  were,  I  believe,  bought  in  at  thirty 
guineas,  Mr.  Wriglit,  who  has  been  right  on  several  occa¬ 
sions,  exhibited  some  splendid  chickens,  and  it  is  jiossilde, 
that  had  he  taken  more  care  in  penning  his  birds,  tlie  cup 
would  not  have  gone  to  Oswestry.  In  single  cocks,  a  first- 
rate  bird,  in  all  respects,  was  shown  by  i\Ir.  Ullocl;,  taking 
first  prize,  and  finding  a  purchaser  at  In  this  class 

I  tliink  the  .fudges  decidedly  “tripped  ;”  tliey  “higldy  com¬ 
mended”  and  “commended”  two  cocks,  both  of  tliem 
“  knock-kneed.” 

The  Rev.  S.  Donne’s  cup  pen  of  Cochins  were  in  excel¬ 
lent  feather,  the  old  cock  looked  as  well  as  over.  This 
gentleman,  I  believe,  gained  both  Dorking  and  Cochin  cups 
last  year,  and  has  repeated  his  triumph  ;  an  occurrence,  I 
hcUe\e,  uujirecedented  in  poultry  annals.  Mr.  Stretch’s 
chickens  must,  I  fancy,  have  “run  up  ”  to  the  old  birds  in 
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!  the  award;  these,  I  understood,  the  owner  refused  to  sell.  | 
;  Mrs.  Herbert  took  second  honours  in  White  chickens.  The  , 
I  Cinnamon  Avould  now  appear  to  be  the  favourite.s,  as  1  ! 
'  noticed  the  White  ones  were  marked  at  a  very  low  figure.  1 
!  Tlie  Game  classes  contained  many  magnificent  birds,  i 
The  cup  pen  were  purchased  for  TTO  ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  j 
I  I  should  have  preii'i-red  the  I'larl  of  Sefton’s  first-prize 
j  single  one.  I  noticed  that  many  of  the  cocks  were  not  well  | 
I  “dubbed.”  What  is  the  proper  age  to  “  dub?”  j 

'  Tlie  Hamhiinjhs  constituted  a  good  show  of  themselves. 
In  Gold-pencilled  chickens  the  Hon.  Secretary  was  success¬ 
ful,  and  he  also  gained  a  “  cup  ”  with  the  best  pen  of  Gold-  | 
spangled  birds  1  ever  saw.  That  one  who  has  taken  so  j 
much  trouble  with  the  Show  should  meet  with  so  agreeable  j 
■  a  reward,  will,  I  feel  sure,  give  general  satisfaction.  The 
j  Silver-pencilled  chicken  class  was  the  best  I  have  seen  since 
;  Anerley;  the  cup  falling  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Edward  Archer, 
j  with  a  i)en  of  well-matched  chickens  ;  the  second  prize  was 
I  taken  by  IMr.  Cox,  of  Ifrailsford,  a  new  name  in  this  class. 

I  The  cock  in  this  pen  was  a  decided  improvement  on  his  first- 
I  prize  llirmingham  one,  inasmuch  that  both  his  ears  were  ; 

!  alike;  he,  therefore,  did  not  sport  as  that  “Birmingham”  , 
cock  did,  one  pink  and  one  red  deaf  ear.  In  old  birds,  Mr.  i 
Dixon,  of  Bradford,  received  only  second  honours  (that  un-  , 
I'ortunate  Birmingham  judgment  being  again  corrected) ;  his  j 
success,  however,  in  other  classes  was  great,  and  deserved.  | 
I  greatly  admired  many  of  the  PolamU ;  but  in  those, 
and  the  remaining  classes,  I  am  not  at  all  learned  ;  besides,  i 
it  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  your  readers  may  consider  I 
my  letter  too  long,  so  I  conclude  by  saying  tiiat  many  re-  I 
marks  were  made  in  reference  to  the  second  prize  pen  of  j 
Silver  Bunlaim ;  that  the  Ducks  and  Gvese  were  of  great  | 
size;  anfl  that,  “please  the  pigs,”  I  shall  visit  the  next  ! 
Liverpool  Show. — iil.  j 


SALES  AT  THE  LIVERPOOr.  POULTUY  SHOW,  i 

The  Liverpool  Show  will  be  long  remembered  for  its 
sales.  Captain  Hornby  claimed  IMr.  Davies’  two  ])ens  of 
Gpnnhh  fowls  at  LTOO  per  pen.  Mr.  Moss:  refused  XTO  for 
an  eight  months  old  Spanish  cock.  i\lr.  Brundrit  sold  two 
Spanish  pullets  for  £25;  Mr.  Ullock  a  Dorkin<j  cock  I'or  ! 
i;20;  and  Mr.  Wright  one  for  TlO.  , 


COPAIBA  AS  A  REMEDY  FOR  ROUlk 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Tegetmeier’s  letter  in  your  journal  of 
the  22nd,  I  beg  to  say,  that  I  have  used  the  soln/ion  af 
Copaiba  for  some  time  with  the  greatest  benefit  in  the  cases 
of  roup.  I  prepared  it  myself  from  the  enclosed  formula, 
at  the  same  time  using  lime  freely  to  produce  sneezing; 
lime  dust  causing  the  fowls  to  discharge  a  great  deal  from 
their  nostrils,  which  relieves  them  greatly.  The  following 
is  the  formula 

Bals.  Cop)aiba  8  drachms. 

Liip  Potassa'  12  drachms. 

Water  20  drachms. 

Boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  and,  when  cool,  separate  the 
clear  liquid  from  the  oil  floating  on  the  surface. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  twice  daily. — S.  E.  B. 


SPANISH  PREVENTIVE  OF  THE  ROUP. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  stuff,  especially  as  to  the  panaceas  for  ] 
health,  in  a  variety  of  forms  applicable  to  the  human  1 
economy,  and  as  numerous  a  train  of  balderdash  in  reference  ' 
to  the  bestial  one  ;  and  now  I  will  give  you  a  gallinaceous 
one.  A  Lisbon  gentleman  asserts,  as  a  universal  fact,  that  in  ^ 
that  district  it  is  common  to  place  a  portion  of  an  old  shoe 
I  in  the  water  from  whence  the  poultry  drink,  as  a  certain  | 

^  preventive  of  tlie  roup.  Now,  if  this  plan  for  the  well- 
I  doing  of  cocks  and  hens  emanated  from  the  knights  of  St. 
Crispin  only,  Ave  should  be  justified  in  quoting  the  line, 

“  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam,”  but  as  it  is  capable  of  being  ' 
reasoned  upon,  just  let  us  (for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  help  j 
grinning  myself)  enter  upon  an  analysis  of  its  presumed  | 


probabilities.  My  father  used  to  say,  “  On  entering  life,  don’t 
pooh,  pooh,  the  observations  of  old  Avomen  ;  listen  quietly ; 
one  may  promulge  a  Avrinkle  worth  knowing ;  ”  and  although  i 
this  old  shoe  might  appear  absurd  on  the  surface,  it,  never-  ' 
theless,  has  some  merits,  and  may  promulge  a  Avrinble.  > 
The  roup  is  a  subacate  inflamnialion  of  the  mucous  mem-  \ 
brane  of  the  air  passages,  producing  cough,  relaxation  of  ' 
the  throat,  and  debility,  probably  infectious.  The  distemper 
in  dogs  is  not  unlike  the  roup  in  many  particulars.  “Well, 
now,  we  Avon’t  go  I'arther,”  nor  Avill  we  draw  a  long  thin 
line,  but  take  the  part  of  the  old  shoe  at  once,  although 
a  new  one  would  be  better.  The  leather  contains  tannic 
acid,  and  probably  a  I'eAv  nails,  these  tAvo  agents  are  sufficient 
to  produce  a  valuable  astringent  tonic,  and  very  applicable 
to  the  case  in  point.  Noav,  I  appreliend  a  little  oak  bark, 
and  a  little  sulphate  of  iron,  given  to  roupy  birds  in  their 
Avater — the  gist  of  the  matter — is  not  a  bad  Avrinkle. — 
W,  H. 

COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  AYLESBURY  AND 
ROUEN  DUCKS.— LIME  FOR  FOWLS. 

I  SHALL  feel  greatly  obliged,  if  in  the  next  number  of  your 
very  useful  publication  you  Avill  inform  me  Avhether  Ilouen 
or  Aylesbury  Ducks  are  esteemed  best  for  the  table — which 
of  them  bring  the  highest  price  in  the  market? 

I  also  Avish  to  knoAv  Avhat  period  of  time  must  elapse 
before  fresh-slacked  lime  becomes  fit  for  I’oaaIs.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  procure  sufficient  old  mortar  for  my  laying  hens, 
iind  I  therefore  imrpose  putting  some  lime,  and  slacking  it  in 
a  place  Avhere  the  I'oavIs  can  be  prevented  getting  access  to 
it  until  it  is  fit  for  tliem.  Being  intended  solely  for  foAvls, 
Avill  the  addition  of  sand  to  the  lime  be  advantageous  ? — 
Eoavl. 

[Taking  the  year,  or  season,  throughout,  no  Duck  makes  so 
much  money  in  tlie  market  as  an  Aylesbury.  This  may 
partly  be  accounted  for  by  tlie  fact,  that  it  is  earlier  fit  for 
the  table,  by  many  Aveeks,  tlian  any  other;  also,  that  it  has  a 
more  natural  inclination  to  fatten.  It  is  only  fair  to  state, 
that  more  pains  are  bestoAved  upon  them  than  any  other. 

It  is  a  trade  jieculiar  to  Aylesbury.  In  Its.o."),  thousands  of 
them  Avere  sold  as  ducklings,  at  eighteen  shillings  the  couple, 
and  some  higher  still. 

'Taking  the  average  of  stock  birds,  Rouen  are  Avorth  more 
than  the  Aylesbury. 

Common  chalk  is  a  better  thing  for  foAvls  than  burnt 
oyster-shells,  and  all  that  is  necessary,  is  to  have  either 
chalk  or  lime  laying  about  in  small  pieces  near  their  haunts 
during  their  laying  time  especially. 

'The  best  plan  is  to  take  lime  in  some  sort  of  vessel,  and 
slake  it  in  the  fowl  house  ;  as  soon  as  its  fumes  have 
thoroughly  purified  the  house,  tliroAV  it  iIoaa'ii,  if  under  a 
shed  Avhei’o  Avater  Avill  not  reach  it,  so  much  the  better.  No 
sand  is  necessary.] 

CLEAN  AND  AIR  THE  POULTRY-HOUSE. 

In  frosty  Avcathei’,  leave  every  door,  AvindoAv,  and  aperture 
of  a  poultry-house  Avide  open  all  day.  'Take  advantage  of 
the  dry,  hard  surface  to  cleanse  it  thoroughly.  Nothing 
purifies  buildings  and  foAvl’s  Avalks  more  than  a  sharp,  short 
frost,  and  nothing  conduces  more  to  the  health  of  poultry, 
provided  it  be  not  so  severe  ns  to  freeze  combs,  Ac. 


SALE  OF  MR.  DAVIES’  POULTRY. 

Mu.  Davies’  Sale  took  ])lace  at  Stevens’  Room,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  last,  and  brought  together  more  first-class  amateurs 
than  any  sale  since  the  days  of  Cochins,  .\lthough  it 
Avas  known  the  best  birds  Avere  reserved  for  breeding,  yet 
the  desire  to  ptossess  some  of  the  celebrated  strains  caused 
much  competition.  One  Spanish  cockerel  made  .£14;  an 
old  bird  made  ,£B  10s.  One  Dorking  cock  brought  £18  10s.; 
another.!'!);  another  £B  10s.;  Avhile  many,  both  cocks  and 
pullets,  made  from  £2  to  .£'i,  and,  in  many  instances,  £4 
each. 

We  consider  it  a  very  satisfactory  sale  for  all  parties ;  and, 
had  the  best  birds  been  there,  there  is  no  doubt  they 
AA’ould  have  made  higher  prices. 
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LONDON  MARKETS.— Februap.y  4th. 
COVENT  GARDEN. 

A  steady  supply  and  somewhat  improved  prices  have  been  realized  this 
past  week  ;  Forced  Vegetables  beinp;  now  in  pretty  good  request :  they 
consist  of  Hhuharb,  Sen-kale,  French  Beans,  Asparagus,  and  Cucumbers. 
French  importations  remain  much  about  the  same  in  quantity  and  qua¬ 
lity.  Among  Pears,  «e  have  noticed  some  unusual  good  specimens  of 
Easter  Beiirre'  and  Vhanmontel,  the  latter  good  in  <(uality,  although  so 
late  in  ripening ;  and  we  may  l-.ere  notice  it  is  some  years  since  the 
market  has  been  so  well  stocked  with  good,  late  standard  varietits  of 
English-grown  Pears. 


FRUIT. 


Apples,  kitchen,  per 
bushel . 

3s.  to  6s 

,,  dessert  .... 

6s.  ,,  IO3, 

Pears  . 

Ss.  ,,  12s. 

Peaches,  per  doz . 

— 

Nectarines,  ner  doz,. . 

— 

Plums,  per  sieve  .... 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. . . 

- 

63.  ,,  83. 

Grapes,  per  lb . 

2s.  ,,  8s. 

Foreign  Melons,  each 

23.  ,,  43. 

Figs . 

— 

Gooseberries,  per  qt. 

- 

. 

Raspberries  . 

— 

Strawberries, per  pottle 

— 

Oranges,  per  100  .... 

4s.  ,,  10s. 

Lemons . .  • . . 

Gs.  ,,  12s. 

Almonds,  per  lb . 

2s.  ,,  — 

Nuts,  Filberts,  per 
100  lbs . 

50$.  ,,  60s. 

,,  Cobs,  ditto  . . 

GOs.  ,,  7O3. 

,,  Barcelona, per 
bushel . 

20s.  ,,  22s. 

Nuts,  Brazil,  per 
bushel . 

12s.  ,,  14s. 

Walnuts,  per  1000  .. 

9s.  ,,  I2s. 

Chestnuts  per  bushel 

12s.  ,,  203 

VEGETABLE.S. 

1  Cabbages,  per  doz.  Is 

.  to  Is.  Gd. 

,,  Red,  per  doz. 

28.  ,,  4s. 

Cauliflowers,  per  doz. 

4s.  to  63. 

Brocoli  per  bdle  . 

Is.  ,,  2s. 

Savoys . 

Is.  ,,  2s. 

Greens,  per  dozen 

1  bunches . 

4s.  ,,  6s. 

'  Spinach,  persieve. .. . 

—  ,,  4s. 

Beans . 

— 

:  French  Beans,  per 

1  hundred . 

38.  ,,  4s. 

Scarlet  Runners  .... 

— 

6d. 

9d. 

(id. 

Os. 

3d. 

2d. 

3d. 

6d. 

Cd. 


2s.  6d. 


Peas,  per  bushel _ _  — 

Carrots,  per  bunch  ..  dd. 

Parsnips,  per  doz .  Cd. 

Beet,  per  doz . Is.  ,,  Is. 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.  ..  3s. 

Turnips,  per  bunch  . . 

Onions,  young,  per 

bunch .  Id. 

Leeks,  per  bunch  ....  2d. 

Garlic,  per  lb .  6d. 

Shallots,  per  lb .  4d. 

Horseradish,  per 

bundle .  Is.  Gd. 

Lettuce,  Cos,  per 

score  .  6d.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

,,  Cabbage....  Gd.  ,,  Sd. 
Endive,  perscore  ..Is.Cd.  ,,  2s. 
Celery,  per  bunch. .  gd.  ,,  Is.  Gd. 
Radishes,  Turnip,  per 
dozen  bunches  ..Is.  ,,  la.  Gd. 
Water  Cresses,  per 

dozen  bunches  ....  Gd.  ,,  gd. 
Small  Salad,  per 

punnet .  2d.  to  3d. 

Artichokes,  each  ....  3d.  ,,  Gd. 

Asparagus,  per  bundle  5<.  ,,  8.s. 
Sea-ka.le,  per  punnet 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle 
Cucumbers,  each  .... 

Vegetable  Marrow, 

per  dozen  .  . 

Tomatoes,  per  punnet  - 

Mushrooms, perpot  Is.  Gd.  to  28. 

HERBS. 

Basil,  per  bunch  ....  4d.  ,,  Gd. 

Marjoram,  per  bunch  4d.  ,,  Gd, 
Fennel,  per  bunch  ..  2d.  ,,  3d, 

Savory,  per  bunch  ..  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Thyme,  per  bunch  ..  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Parsley,  per  bunch  ..  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Mint,  per  bunch  ....  2d.,,  4d. 


23.  ,,  38. 

Is.  Gd. 
Is.  ,,  3s. 


GRAIN  AND  SEED, 

Fuiday,  Feb.  1. — There  has  been  a  cargo  or  two  of  Foreign  Wheat 
reported,  and  the  quantity  given  in  the  return  is  17,.^G0  quarters.  This 
11101  n'ng  there  is  no  activity  in  the  trade,  and  buyers  operate  with  all 
their  late  caution.  Irish  Oats  are  olfercd  Gd.  lower,  but  buyers  do  not 
come  forward.  Flour  is  held  for  full  quotations.  There  is  positively  no 
life  in  the  trade  for  any  variety  of  produce. 

WuE.VT,  Esses  and  Kent  red,  old . — s  — s  — s,  Gne  — s  — s  Os 


Ditto  ditto  new .  G/s  723  — s,  fine  743  — s  — s 

Ditto  ditto  white  old . — s  —3  — s,  fine  — s  —  s  — s 

Ditto  ditto  new .  7l3  SOs  — s,  fine  61s  — s  — 3 

Foreign,  red . 75s  Sis  — s,  fine  81s  g2s  — s 

Ditto,  white . 8O3  gGs  — s,  fine  873  gis  — s 

Rye .  52s  54s,  fine  — s  — a 

Barley,  grinding . SOs  328,  fine  33s  3Gs 

Distilling .  35s  373,  fine  37s  38s 

Malting  .  408  4Is,  fine  4I3  428 

Malt  .  TOs  74s,  fine  76s  78s 

Peas,  hog,  new .  38s  4Us,  fine  — s  — s 

Maple .  40s  428,  fine  — s  — s 

White .  42s  44s,  fine  48s  50s 

Blue . 52s  54s,  fine  — s  — s 

Beans,  pigeon .  483  503  — ,  new  50s  543  — s 

Ticks  for  splitting .  40s  44s  — ,  new  398  40s  — s 

Harrow . . .  483  52s  — ,  new  44s  4G8  — s 

O.ATS,  English  feed .  22s  23s,  fine  238  24s 

Poland  or  brew .  2G3  27s,  fine  27s  28s 

Scotch  potato .  31s  32s,  fine  32$  33s 

Ditto  feed  .  2~s  29s,  fine  29s  308 

Irish  potato .  27s  283,  fine  29s  30s 

Ditto  feed  white .  22s  2ls,  fine  24s  258 

Ditto  black .  233  24s,  fine  243  25s 

Foreign  feed  free  .  22s  218,  fine  21s  25a 

Poland  or  brew .  2Gi  27a,  fine  27a  ‘,g.< 

Floor,  Town  made,  per  sack .  67s  70s  73*s,  Seconds  G2s  05s 

Essex  and  Suffolk  .  5.5s  57s 

Norfolk  . 51s  53s 

*  This  is  a  nominal  price. 


HOPS. 

Boeough  Market,  Frid.ay,  Feb.  I. — Fine  coloury  samples  of  Hops 
still  continue  in  moderate  demand,  but  there  is  very  little  inquiry  for 
brown  inferior  qualities,  even  at  a  reduction  in  prices. 

Mid.  and  East  Kents,  70s.  1 12a.  to  12Gs.  ;  Weald  of  Kents,  GSs.  84s.  to 
5Gs. ;  Sussex  Pockets,  GOs.  SOs.  to  9Qs. 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Clover,  1st  cut  per 

load .  lIOs,  to  I40s. 

Ditto,  2nd  cut  ....  90a.  ,,  130s. 

Meadow  Hay .  goa.  ,,  130s. 


Rowan  .  SOs.  ,,  90s. 

Straw,  flail .  30s.  ,,  3Gs. 

Ditto,  machine  ... .  28s.  ,,  SOs. 


I  POTATO. 

I  Southwark  Waterside — .Iais.  28. — Supplies  to  this  market,  al- 
I  though  not  so  free  as  they  have  been  of  late,  are  still  quite  plentiful,  and 
I  though  the  weather  has  turned,  for  the  present,  rather  frosty,  we  are 
I  afraid  it  will  not  last  long;  trade  heavy  at  the  folluwing  quotations  : — 
Kent  and  Essex  Regents,  SOs.  to  90s.;  ditto  Shaws,  Os.  to  Os.;  Y’ork 
Regents,  gOs.  to  100s.;  Lincolnshire  Regents,  SOs.  to  90s.;  Wisbeach 
and  Cambridge  Regents,  SOs.  to  90s.  ;  Bedford  Regents,  85s.  to  95s.; 
ditto  Shaws,  Os.  to  Os.  ;  Norfolk  Regents,  Os.  to  Os.;  ditto  Whites,  Os.  ; 
Scotch  Regents  (East  Lothian),  75s.  to  90s.  ;  ditto  (Red  Mould),  85s.  to 
958.;  ditto  (Perth  and  Fife),  70s.  to  SOs. ;  ditto  (North  Country),  G5s  to 
75s. ;  Dahlias  and  Rattlers,  Os. ;  Blues,  Os.  ;  Orkney  Reds  ( East  Lothian), 
78s.  to  85s. ;  ditto  ditto  (Red  Mould,)  SOs.  to  90s.  ;  Scotch  Cups  (Perth 
I  and  Fife),  55s.  to  GOs.;  ditto  (North  Country),  40s.  to  50s.  ;  Irish  Kemps 
I  and  Clusters,  SOs.  to  SOs.  ;  ditto  White  Rocks,  50s.  to  Gos.;  ditto  com- 
I  mon  Whites,  40s.  to  Os.  per  ton. 


!  There  is  still  a  moderate  supply,  and  a  dull  trade.  The  unusual 
I  scarcity  of  Woodcocks,  Snipes,  and  Plovers  continues,  although  a  few 
I  of  the  first  have  come  in. 

:  POULTRY. 


j  Cock  Turkeys  . .  lls.  to  15s.  each. 
!  Hen  Ditto....  7s.  to  8s.  Od.  ,, 

I  Large  Fowls..  5s.  Od.  to  Gs.  ,, 

Smaller  do.  3s.  Gd.  to  4s.  Gd.  ,, 

Chickens  23.  Gd.  to  3s.  3d.  ,, 

!  Goslings  ....  7s.  Gd.  to  8s.  ,, 

i  Ducklings  3s.  Gd.  to  4s.  3d.  ,, 

Wild  Ducks . '.  . .  2s.  Gd.  ,, 

Teal . 2s.  3d.  to  23.  Gd.  ,, 


I  Larks  ....  Is.  gd.  to  2s.  per  doz. 
Guinea  Fowls  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  each. 
Woodcock  ....  4s.  to  43.  Gd.  ,, 

Snipes  .  2s.  to  28.  3d.  ,, 

Rabbits  ..  Is.  5d.  to  Is.  Gd.  ,, 

.  Wild  do . lOd.  to  Is.  ,, 

1  Pheasants  ..  Ss.  Gd.  to  4s.  ,, 

Partridges  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  Gd.  ,, 

I  Hares  .  2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  ,, 


PROVISIONS. 


The  following  arc  the  quotations  : 
BUTTER.— Cwt. 


Cork . 

1008. 

to 

II2s. 

Limerick . 

98s. 

102s. 

Carlow  . 

I08s. 

112s. 

Sligo  . 

lOOs. 

* 

105s. 

Carrick . 

I08s. 

I12.V. 

Waterford . 

lOOs. 

106s. 

Holstein . 

1028. 

1 16s. 

Friesland  . 

113s. 

tf 

llGs. 

BACON.— 

Cwt. 

Waterford  sizeable 

563. 

to 

62s. 

Heavy . 

54s. 

tt 

58s. 

Limerick  sizeable  . . 

Os. 

Os. 

Hambro’ . 

56s. 

58s. 

Bale  middles . 

0?. 

08. 

Tierce  middles  .... 

64s. 

Os. 

American — 

Singed  sides . 

56s. 

it 

58s. 

Boneless  middles  .. 

Os. 

Os. 

Short  middles . 

09. 

t) 

Os. 

HAMS.— 

Cwt. 

Irish . 

82s.  to  86s. 

Westphalia  . 

72s.  „  763. 

LARD  —Cwt. 

Bladdered  . 

76s.  to  83s. 

Kegs . 

68s.  ,,  70s. 

P.M.  beef  (304lb.) 

I05s.  .,  Os. 

P.M.  pork . 

95s.  ,,  97s.  Gd. 

CHEESE.- 

-Cwt. 

English,  NewCheshire,  708.  to  84s. 

Cheddar . 

•  74s.  ,,  gos. 

Gloucestershire,  dble.  GGs.  ,,  73s. 

Ditto,  single . . 

Foreign — 

,.  60s.  ,,  70s. 

Edam . . 

. .  56s.  ,,  60s. 

Gouda . 

Kanta . . 

. .  283.  ,,  Os. 

American  . 

. .  56s.  ,,  G2s 

s.  d,  8.  d. 

Beef . 3  4  4  G 

Mutton  ....3  6  4  8 


MEAT. 

8.  d.  8.  d. 

4  10  Veal . 5  2 

G  0  Pork . 4  0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

5  G  Go 

4  G  4  10 


BREAD. 

The  price  of  Bread  in  the  City  and  at  the  West  End  is  still  maintained 
atgid.  to  lOid,  the  4lb.Ioaf,  but  in  other  places  the  bakers  are  selling 
the  best  bread  at  9.Jd.  while  in  the  cheap  neighbourhoods  they  profess 
to  sell  at  8id. 


WOOL. 


Down  Tegs  ....  Is.  2s.  to  Is.  3d. 
I  Ditto  Tegs  and 

I  Ewes .  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  2d. 

■  Half-bred  Hog- 

I  gets  .  Is.  3d.  to  is.  3^d. 

Do.  Wethers .  Is.  to  Is.  2d. 


Kent  fleeces  ..  Is.  id.  ,,  Is.  2d. 
Leicester  fleeces.. ..  Is.  ,,  Is.  l^d. 

Long,  heavy  do .  lid.  to  Is. 

Combing  skins  ..  lOid.  to  Is.  Id. 
Flannel  wool . .  Is,  Id.  to  ls.24d. 
Blanket  wool .  Cd.  to  lid. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Errata.— Page  241.  col.  2,  line  ^  from  top,  for  “Orchid-houses,” 
read  “  Orchard-houses.”  The  same  mistake  occurs  at  page  242,  col.  2, 
line  13  from  bottom.  Page  241,  col.  2,  line  11  from  bottom,  for  “  Fish,”’ 
read  “  Fergusson.”  This  error  arose  from  “  Mr.  F.”  being  in  the  MS. 

“  If  my  hints  are  of  any  service,  I  shall  be  happy  to  continue  them. 
But  what  can  we  young  ones  do  amongst  such  clever  men  as  Mr.  Beaton  ’ 
Mr.  Appleby,  and  others?  I  know  above  one  young  man  who  would  if 
he  dure,  write  his  experience;  but  we  fear  offending  these  princes  of  horti¬ 
culture  and  floriculture  ;  consequently,  if  we  happen  to  stumble  upon  an 
improvement  it  is  lost,  or  claimed  by  a  wiser  and  bolder  man  ;  and  I 
believe  many  discoveries  are  retarded,  or  lost,  owing  to  many  being 
retiring  or  diffident  in  our  humble  ptofessicn.  For  myself,  I  am  heartily 
glad  Mr.  Beaton  has  invited  us.  If  we  write  trash,  you  need  not  print  it.” 
—To  this  anonymous  communication  we  can  only  reply,  that  young  gar- 
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Hpnprs  writiiip;  to  us  tlip  rfsuUs  of  tlipir  exiierience,  will  not  only  not 
olfeiid  our  able  ooailjulors,  but  will  give  great  pleasure  both  to  them  ami 
to  ourselves,  l.et  no  young  ganlener,  however  unlearneil,  or  however 
(lirtideiif,  hesitate  for  a  iiionient  about  writing  to  us  of  such  facts  as  he 
may  liave  observeii.  We  w  ill  talie  care  that  the  grammatical  errors  shall 
be  (•orreeteil.  Such  eommuniealions  will  be  acceptable  as  a  return  for 
our  answers,  w  hieh  we  are  always  ready  to  give  to  all  (incstioners. 

IIkating  a  GaEKNiiousK  (.1  Ciins/iint  Hinder,  liinninghdin).— We 
do  not  see  whether  the  tlue  ])a3sps  onee  or  twice  in  the  back-wall.  If 
,  only  onee,  .so  much  heat  will  be  absorbed  in  the  wall,  that  in  severe  and 
sudden  frosts  there  will  be  a  defieieney  of  heat  at  the  front.  We  presume 
you  mean  to  put  a  fire  in  the  eontemplated  stoves  in  the  house,  and, 
provided  you  use  good  fuel,  and  lute  the  joints  of  the  pipes  well,  we  do 
not  see  wiiy  it  should  not  answer.  But  besides  them,  and  the  expenses  of 
two  fires,  it  seems  a  very  roundabout  way  of  gaining  an  object.  Could 
you  not  fix  a  six-inch  iron  pipe  in  your  Hue  at  onee,  hloeking  up  the  flue, 
to  cause  the  heat  and  smoke  to  pa.ss  through  the  pipe,  without  any  extra 
stove?  Or,  better  still,  wliy  not  bring  the  flue  round  the  ends  and  front 
ot  the  house,  as  you  propose  with  the  pipes,  and  let  it  then  go  through  the 
hack  wall  as  before?  A  very  small  flue  indeed  ought  to  hgat  such  a  house. 
This  due  eould  go  close  to  the  ground,  or  even  under  the  ground,  its  top 
forming  part  of  the  floor,  provided  the  flue  underneath  the  bed  is  not  too 
high  for  that,  and  the  furnace  is  deep  enough  to  ensure  a  draught. 
A  due,  si.x  inches  deep,  and  six  inches  wide,  inside  measure,  ought 
to  do. 

fjREENiioiJSE  OVER  AN  OvEN  (C.  B.b — We  liavc no recollcctioii of  re- 
'  ceiviug  your  letter.  We  make  it  a  point  to  notice  every  communication,  or 
I  to  state  where  the  information  is  to  be  found  ;  though  it  frequentlyhappens 
I  we  cannot  answer  a  communication  at  once.  We  fear  your  chief  ditficulty 
will  arise  from  deficient  light.  It  would  ahso  be  advisable  to  have  an 
*  outlet  for  the  heated  air  at  the  highest  point  of  the  roof.  The  drying 
I  must  be  considerable  if  you  have  to  w  ater  every  alternate  day  in  dull, 

!  fc'ggy  weather.  We  should  think  nothing  of  it  in  bright  weather.  As 

j  only  about  the  half  of  your  roof  is  glass,  we  presume  that  shade  has  as 

j  much  to  do  in  growing,  or  rather  drawing,  your  plants  as  heat.  The 
I  placing  yoar  plants  on  the  floor  would,  we  ]iresume,  be  placing  your 

i  plants  too  far  from  the  glass.  The  simplest  remedy  we  can  think  of 

,  would  be  to  cover  most  of  the  floor  with  several  inches  of  sand,  or  small 
I  gravel,  and  water  that  frequently  with  a  rose  on  the  watering-pot.  A  coat¬ 
ing  of  gravel  and  sand  would  thus  neutralise  the  evil,  if  kept  moist ;  but  in 
winter  time,  if  this  plan  was  adopted,  you  w  ould  require  a  small  venti¬ 
lator  at  the  highest  part  of  the  roof. 

'  Gerarue’.s  FIkkeal. — .Tohnson’s  editiori  of  this,  published  in  1036, 

'  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Kerslake,  Kook-seller,  Bristol,  for  eighteen  shillings. 

Lawn  Management  ((?.). — See  what  Mr.  Beaton  says  to-day. 

Various  (Iliilirus).— You  had  better  buy  Rhododendron  Duthdusiu- 
liHiii.  No  one  can  tell  yet  on  what  stock  the  Sili/ihn  R/iododeudrons 
can  be  best  grafted.  It  is  too  late  for  you  to  plant  the  lii/iirinihs  unless 
'  they  have  been  growing  in  pots.  Your  MitrarUi  coccinea  which  ))ro- 
duced  only  three  flowers  is  either  too  vigorous,  making  long,  soft,  ram¬ 
bling  shoots;  or  it  is  not  healthy.  It  is  about  as  hardy  as  a  Kuchsia. 

!  The  time  elapsing  before  a  Phaseo/iis  riiraruUti  blooms  depends  on  its 
treatment.  More  than  one  plant  is  so  called. 

I  Ot.EANDER  (.1  Siih.icriber). — The  treatment  of  the  Oleander  has  often 
j  been  given.  The  shoots  that  are  well-grown  and  well-ripened  this 
I  season  will  bloom  the  next.  The  chief  things,  therefore,  are  rich  soil, 

;  rich  waterings,  and  a  good  heat,  if  sparable,  when  growing  early  in  the 
season,  giving  more  air  towards  autumn  ;  and  in  September  and  October 
getting  the  plants  against  a  fence  facing  the  south,  and  there  giving  not 
j  a  drop  more  water  than  will  keep  the  leaves  from  dropping  and  flagging, 

I  and  keep  in  this  dryish  state  .all  the  wdnter.  This  treatment  will  arrest 
growth,  and  mature  and  preserve  the  flower-buds  at  the  termination  of  the 
shoots.  When  supplied  with  moisture  and  increased  warmth  the  bloom 
;  stalks  will  appear.  When  done  blooming,  prune,  and  grow  on  again. 

I  You  seem,  however,  to  get  bloom-huds  but  not  flowers.  There  may 
!  be  two  reasons  for  this.  The  first,  want  of  heat ;  the  second,  the  not 
nipping  out  the  young  shoots  that  start  from  the  base  of  the  flower- 
stalk. 

j  V'arious  (.d  Lndi/).— The  leaves  of  the  TrnjteeoUnnTriomjdie  de  Ghent 
'  have  every  appearance  of  having  been  spread  over  by  the  thrips,  a  small, 
jumping  insect,  for  which  tobacco  smoke  and  strong  syringings  would 
be  the  best  remedy.  A  similar  appearance  is  also  presented  when  the 
)dant  is  growing  in  too  low  a  temperature.  It  wants  from  45°  to  50°. 
Perhaps  the  quickest  plan  would  be  to  pull  off  most  of  the  leaves,  lay 
the  plant  down,  and  turn  it  round  and  round  while  it  is  syringed  un¬ 
mercifully.  The  Hebeelinhims,  and  other  genera  ending  in  “linium,” 
are  plants  a  sort  of  go-between  Ageratum  and  Kupatorium,  and  requiring 
a  cool  stove,  or  an  intermediate  house,  in  winter,  and  the  easiest  culture. 
It  is  the  Lady  Bird  itself,  not  its  larva,  that  destroys  the  aphis. 

Camellia  Buns  falling  (71.  Tiot/ers). — We  should  think  too  many 
flower-buds  were  left  on  the  Camellia,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  very  large. 
We  fear  the  buds  on  the  Axale.a  were  not  sufliciently  swelled  and  ripened 
in  the  autumn.  .lust  when  done  flowering  they  require  a  nice,  close, 
moist,  w.arm  atmosphere.  When  the  buds  are  setting,  an  airy  place  is 
just  the  place  for  them ;  but  at  this  period  they  want  a  little  warmth  and 
closeness  to  bring  the  buds  in  bloom. 

Azaleas  not  flowering.— Several  correspondents  complain  that 
their  buds  droj),  as  in  the  above  case  of  Camellias  ;  and  others  say,  the 
shoots  lerigthen  instead  of  flowering.  In  the  first  case,  much  the  same 
reasons  will  apply  as  in  the  Camellia;  anil  in  the  second  case,  the  evil  is 
generally  the  result  of  not  getting  the  buds  set  sufliciently  early,  and 
ripened  well  enough  afterwards  by  exposure  to  sun  and  air.  If  anything 
like  forcing  is  attempted,  this  will  be  more  perceptible. 

Rose  for  a  Rustic  Basket  (Annie). — Oloire  de  Jtosaineue  is  one  of 
the  best  for  the  purpose  idanted  inside  the  basket,  and  the  Rose-trees 
two  feet  apart.  When  the  branches  meet  treat  this  Rose  as  an  annual, 
that  is,  cut  it  down  close  to  the  rim  of  the  basket.  Do  not  train  it  on 
the  rim.  The  Roses  growing  over  the  handle  of  the  basket  must  not  be 
cut  down  like  those  growing  round  the  rim. 


IMisi.etof.  Sped  (.d  fiiihsrrlher^  — Vour  best  chance  now  to  obtain  it 
will  be  by  applying  to  some  friend,  or  seedsman,  in  the  Orchard  districts 
of  tlererordshire,  or  Gloucestershire.  ! 

River  W'ater  (A  (’itixen), — M'e  know  the  river  water  of  your  vicinity  | 
(Norwich)  quite  well.  It  is  quite  available  for  plants  without  any  ail- 
dition.  Instead  of  either  ammoniacal  liquor,  or  .Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  ' 
dis.solve  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Guano  in  a  gallon  of  the  river  water  I 
before  giving  it  to  your  Greenhouse  Plants  :  but  even  this  must  not  be  ' 
done  oftener  than  once  a  week.  At  other  times  give  the  river  water  j 
simple.  ^ 

Bean-meal  (An  Amateur). — It  is  of  no  use  whatever  as  a  food  for  i 
Bees.  j 

Diiooua  (Alpha). — This  is  the  seed  of  a  Cieer.  or  some  other  genus  of  I 
small  leguminous  plants.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Darra  sold  in  the  Liver-  i 
jiool  Corn  Blaiket.  | 

Lens  (J.  C.  Coake). — Go  to  any  optician  and  buy  a  pocket  lens  which  I 
you  find  magnifies  |)owcrfully  and  suits  your  sight.  | 

Gardening  Terms  (lib  Karwaker). — Y’'ou  will  find  these  expliined,  | 
and  the  names  of  plants  translated,  in  The  Voltage  Gardeners’  Dictionary,  ! 
the  second  edition  of  which  is  now  publishing  in  three-halfpenny  | 

numbers. 

Barrenness  in  Rabbits  (An  Old  Suhsrriher). — **  I  am  not  aware  of  I 
any  particular  food  that  is  likely  to  produce  barrenness,  nor  have  I  ever  j 
found  that  the  fancy  Rabbits  were  less  prolific  than  any  others  under  the  | 
same  treatment  ;  but  the  lancy  kinds  are  usually  better  looked  after,  and  I 
fed  on  more  nourishing  food,  which  causes  them  to  be  too  fat,  and,  con-  ' 
sequcntlv,  they  do  not  conceive  so  readily,  and  are  apt  to  miscarry,  or  to  I 
have  small  litters,  or  ex|)crienoe  more  difficulty  in  parturition.  I  think  j 
barrenness  in  anim.als  is  more  generally  a  conse'quenee  of  too  high  feeding  | 
than  of  any  natural  defect.  My  place  being  badly  situatCil,  I  do  not 
attempt  to  rear  either  Chickens  or  Rabbits  after  June;  and  after  the 
long  rest  I  find  my  doe  Rabbits  rarely  conceive  the  tir.st  time,  and  fre¬ 
quently  not  men  the  second  or  third.  I  find  it  best,  in  such  cases,  to 
leave  the  buck  with  the  doe  for  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  and  also  to 
reduce  her  condition.  Perhaps  some  one  else  may  be  able  to  give  “  An 
Old  .Subscriber  ”  better  information. — B.  P.  B.” 

Moving  a  large  Orange-tree  (A.  Aloes) —There  will  he  no 
difficulty  with  the  Orange-tree,  if  taken  up  carefully,  and  placed  in  a  box, 
or  tub.  The  success  will  he  all  the  greater  if  the  pot,  or  tub,  were  after¬ 
wards  surrounded  with  a  mound  of  sweet  fermenting  material.  The 
sooner  it  is  moved  the  better. 

ORCiiARn-iiousE  (Idem), — Any  house  will  accelerate  or  retard,  just 
as  it  is  used.  One  of  the  best  gardeners  in  the  country  used  to  have  a 
late  cro|)  of  Peaches  in  a  Peach-house  that  came  in  after  those  on  the 
walls  were  all  over.  He  could  easily  have  had  them  earlier  than  those  | 
on  the  walls.  i 

Farming  (G.  Powell).— Your  capital  is  sufficient;  but  we  cannot  | 
undertake  to  recommend  a  locality. 

Evergreen  Oaks  (A  Suhscriher). — Y'ou  may  remove  them  now. 
Prune  the  Cutoncaster  in  April. 

Climbers  for  Greenhouse  (A  Young  Gardener).— Taesonia  mol- 
lissima,  Mandeoilla  suaoeulens,  Rhynrospermum  Jasminuides,  Clematis 
Siet/oldii,  Passi/tora  rueemosa,  Ilahrothamnus  eleguns. 

Apple  and  Pear  Tree*  not  leafing  (Enquirer).— 1(  old  trees, 
their  case  is  hopeless.  They  must  he  dead  at  the  root.  We  remember  ! 
some  youny  Weeping  Poplars  moved  late  in  the  spring,  which  did  not 
produce  a  leaf  that  year  ;  but  did  so  the  year  following.  1 

Name  of  Flower  (J.  Beddad).— The  Christmas  Rose  (Ilellehorus  '■ 
niger),  i 

Najie  op  Fruit  (Gordonia). — The  Loquat,  or  Japan  Quince,  being  \ 
the  berry  borne  by  the  Krioholrya  japonica.  It  is  clo.sely  allied  to  the  ■ 
Medlar.  j 

Andalusian  Cock  (IF.  II,), — 'I'he  points  of  an  Andalusian  cock  are  | 
those  of  a  Spanish,  except,  that  perhaps  from  the  fact  these  birds  are  ; 
not  so  prominently  before  the  publie,  the  upright  comb  is  not  indis¬ 
pensable.  The  colour  should  be  a  slate  blue;  the  hackle,  saddle,  and  ; 
tail,  shaded  with  darker  hues,  between  a  brown  and  a  black.  All  blue  and  j 
black  birds  are  prone  to  throw  red  feathers,  but  they  constitute  a  defect.  I 

Hens  eating  their  Eggs  (Old  Suhseriher),— It  is  generally  ima-  ! 
gined  hens  eat  their  eggs  first  for  the  sake  of  the  shell,  as  their  run  does 
not  afford  the  necessary  elements,  as  lime,  chalk,  tkc.,  for  its  formation,  | 
If,  then,  they  have  not  these,  supply  them  at  once  by  throwing  down  1 
some  bricklayers’  rubbish,  old  ceiling,  Nc.  It  is  dillicult,  to  cure  them  | 
of  the  habit  when  once  acquired.  A  great  help  is  to  place  a  hard  egg  in  j 
their  laying-place,  and  to  be  careful  tlie  real  one  is  removed  ns  soon  a.s  : 
laid.  Churchill’s  nest-eggs  are  the  best,  and  are  to  be  had  at  Mr.  Baily’s,  i 
Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Siiuare.  They  are  not  expensive. 

Golden-pencilled  IIamburghs  (7i.  B.  S.).— Golden-pencilled 
Hamburghs  are  identical  in  everything  with  the  Silver-pencilled,  except 
colour — that  is  the  only  difference.  No  fow  l  produces  so  many  eggs  at  so 
little  cost  as  this  breed.  They  do  not  sit.  There  is  often  a  little  trouble 
with  them  at  the  first,  as  they  are  sometimes  sickly  when  they  change 
soil  and  climate  ;  but  once  used  to  a  place  they  are  as  hardy  as  any  others. 
They  do  not  require  a  large  range  ;  but,  in  common  with  other  fow  Is,  the 
more  space  they  have  the  better  they  do. 

Cup-coMBED  Dorking  (L,  F,).—  \Vc  do  not  think  what  is  called  a  ; 
cup-comb  is  desirable  in  Dorkings  ;  but  it  is,  unquestionably,  pure. 

Silver  Hamburghs  (II,  7?.).— Weight  is  not  a  point  in  Silver  Ham- 
burghjowls.  ' 

London:  Printed  by  Hugh  Barclay,  Winchester  High-street,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  ICalendar  ;  and  Published  for  the  Proprietors 
at  The  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  No.  20,  Paternoster  Row,  in 
the  Parish  of  Christ  Church,  City  of  London. — February  5,  1856, 
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JIeteorologv  of  the  Week. — At  Cliiswiok,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-nine  year.s,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  day.s  are  45.5°,  and  .11.3°,  respectively.  'J'he  greatest  heat,  .5Q°,  orcurred  on  the  12th,  in  1S34;  and  the  lowest  cold,  6°, 
on  the  17th,  in  164.5.  During  tlie  period  120  days  were  fine,  and  on  70  rain  fell. 


AIEETING  OF  THE  LONDON  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  Febeuauy  5tii. 

This  was  a  “  special  general  meeting  of  the  Tlovticnl- 
tural  Society,”  to  tliscnss  the  suliject  of  our  difFiciiUies, 
the  be.st  way  to  get  out  of  them,  aiul  to  lay  clown  rules 
and  plans  for  a  third  start.  ’The  second  start  began  in  1830, 
wlien  tlieollice  of  Honorary  Secretary  wasaholisliedin  the 
person  of  j\lr.  Sahiiie,  and  tliat  of  a  paid  Secretary  was 
substituted  in  tlie  person  of  Dr.  Lindley.  At  that  time, 

1  the  extravagance  of  Mr.  Sabine  left  the  Society  in  debt 
i  to  the  iimouiiL  of  nearly  T30,0o0.  This  hea,vy  load  has 
weighed  down  the  energies  ol'  the  Society  ever  since; 
but  were  it  not  that  a  rival  eslablishnient  sprang  up  in 
the  Regent’s  Park,  the  Council  had  reasonable  liopes  of 
extingiiialiing  the  debt  from  tlie  jirolits  of  the  summer 
shows;  hut  the  easy  access  to  tlie  Regent’s  Park  Garden 
to  the  ]teople  in  I.ondon  settled  the  question  against 
Chiswick  shows  long  before  the  Council  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  seemed  to  believe  that  they  had  a  rival 
to  contend  with.  'I’he  rival  establishment  was  also  more 
fortunate  in  the  choice  of  the  Curator,  Mr.  Marnock, 
who  manages  and  superintends  everything  connected 
with  the  shows  with  such  a  tact,  such  courtesy,  and  such 
j  system,  as  no  one  at  Chiswick  ever  dreamed  of;  and,  as 
j  Mr.  Marnock  rose  in  the  favour  and  estimation  of  exhi 
bitors  and  their  camp  followers.  Dr.  Lindley’s  rigid  dis¬ 
cipline  at  Chiswick  went  down  proportionately  in  the 
comparison.  All  this  time  the  Council  acted  foolishly, 
by  incuri'ing  expenses  for  which  there  was  little  or  no 
cull,  considering  the  Society’s  thfancial  ditllcullies,  and 
they  did  this  in  the  teeth  of  warnings  and  jirophecies  oi' 
future  danger  and  of  an  approaching  dead  lock. 

]\lr.  Charlwood,  of  Covent  Garden,  never  missed  an 
anniversary  meeting — when  the  affairs  o(’  the  Society 
were  under  notice — without  pushing  the  most  urgent  ap¬ 
peals  against  the  directing  power;  and  Mr  Godson,  Q.C., 
was  no  less  urgent,  after  the  fashion  of  a  skillul  lawyer, 
j  He  often  tpld  us,  at  those  meetings,  tliat  the  beds  would 
i  be  taken  from  under  us,  some  day  or  other,  to  pay  lor 
I  the  debts  of  tbe  corporate  body;  but  whether  they  were 
'  to  be  tbe  llower-beds,  or  the  hotbeds,  or  chamber  beds, 

,  he  never  said  ;  and  lawyers  do  talk  so  much  that  people 
j  take  little  note  of  what  they  say,  unless  they  have  to  pay 
‘  them.  At  all  events,  the  Council  took  little  heed  to 
;  tliese  warnings  until  it  was  too  late,  and  they  found 
themselves  over  head  and  years  in  tresh  debts;  and,  in 
swallowing  the  leek,  they  proposed  to  this  meeting  to 
get  rid  of  the  garden  altogether,  and  to  slick  more 
closely  to  the  London  branch  ot  the  establishment  in¬ 
stead. 

’J.'his  proposition  came  in  the  following  report,  which 
was  read  by  Dr.  Lindley,  who  took  his  usual  place  next 
to  the  Chairman.  The  iSLirquis  <it  Salishiinj  was  voted 
into  the  chair; — 

The  Fifilows  of  the  Society  have  been  made  aware  by  the  circular 
letter  of  tlie  Council,  dated  October  23,  18.'.5,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
continued  unproductiveness  of  the  Garden  Kxhiliitions,  some  f;reat 
alteration  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Corporation  has  become  inevitable  ; 


unless  the  large  debt  against  which  successive  Councils  have  bee  n  ' 
struggling  with  vaiying  success,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  is  to  be  much 
increased. 

In  the  Annual  Report  made  by  the  Council  at  the  last  Anniversary,  it 
was  explained  that,  during  the  previous  three  years,  the  income  of  the 
Society  had  been  unequal  to  its  expenditure,  and  that  as  much  as  £1250 
had  been  added  to  the  debt  during  the  year  1854-5. 

It  had,  indeed,  been  annually  shown  by  the  published  reports  of  the 
Council,  that  the  prineijial  source  of  income  from  which  the  Garden  had 
been  maintained,  namely,  the  Exhibitions  there,  had  been  gradually 
diminishing,  it  having  beeir  in  1853  dS'1715,  and  in  1854  only  .£'455, 
while  in  1855,  instead  of  yielding  any  revenue,  the  Exhibitions  had 
resulted  in  a  loss  estimated  at  about  .-£300. 

Such  being  the  case,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  no  favouraVde 
change  in  the, Garden  Exhiliitions  being  likely  to  occur  (the  experiment 
of  reviving  them  in  1855  itnder  the  best  advice  which  could  be  procured 
having  wholly  failed),  the  Council  felt  it  to  be  their  duty,  as  quasi- 
trustees  of  the  property  and  interests  of  the  Corporation,  in  the  first 
jdace  to  take  measures  for  securing  it  against  a  further  increase  of  debt, 
and  secondly,  to  consider  in  what  way  the  corporate  means  could  be  best 
employed  with  a  vimv  of  extinguishing  the  debt  already  incurred,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  carrying  out  those  objects  for  w'hicii  the  Society  was 
incorporated. 

It  was  shown  by  the  accounts  laid  before  the  Society  at  the  last  anni- 
ver.sary  that  the  income  from  all  sources,  excefit  Garden  Exhibitions, 
was  .£2710  18.S'.,*  w’hile  the  expenditure  under  all  heads,  with  the  same 
exception,  was  £4002  14s.  4d.  It  will  also  be  found  that  of  this 
expenditure  about  £2C00  belonged  to  the  Garden,  and  about  £2000 
to  the  establishment  in  London,  to  Which  the  interest  of  debt,  salaries, 
and  the  cost  of  the  Society’s  publications  was  charged. f  Hence  it  was 
evident  either  that  the  Garden  absorhed  nearly  the  whole  income  of  the 
Society,  leaving  almost  nothing  for  the  London  establishment,  or  that, 
after  defraying  the  cost  of  the  London  establishment,  only  £700  at  the 
utmost  was  applicable  to  tbe  maintenance  of  the  Garden — a  sum  wholly  | 
insufficient  to  preserve  even  the  lowest  possible  degree  of  vitality  in  such  1 
an  establishment.  It  was  not  a  difi'erence  of  a  few  hundred  pounds,  ! 
which  economy,  pushed  to  the  utmost,  perhaps  might  neutralize,  but  of  | 
£'2000  a  year,  which  no  economy  consistent  w  ith  existence  could  materi-  j 
ally  aflVct.  1 

in  the  (harden  w'as  locked  up  a  very  large  part  of  the  means  at  the 
command  of  the  Council  for  discharging  the  debts  of  the  Corporation.  It  [ 
w'as  for  forming  this  establishment  that  before  1830  had  been  incurred  the  | 
great  debt  of  £'22,000,  which  no  elVovt  on  tlie  part  of  the  Society  has  since  , 
been  able  to  extinguish.  In  bis  valuation,  made  last  April,  Blr.  (ilendin-  I 
ning  reported  that  tbe  contents  of  the  Garden  were  worth  £15,656,  or 
£6835  more  than  the  whole  debt  of  tbe  Corporation,  floating  and  bonded, 
at  that  time.  However  uncertain  such  valuations  are,  there  could  he  no 
doubt  that  in  Ihe  Garden  was  to  be  found  a  large  part  of  the  means  which 
existed  of  extricating  the  Society  from  its  difficulties. 

Sucli  were  the  reasons,  viz.,  that  £4700  a  year  could  not  be  paid  by  , 
£’2700,  and  that  the  Garden  represented  a  large  part  of  the  property  ot 
the  Society,  which  forced  the  Council  to  tlie  conclusion  that,  so  far  as 
they  could  discover,  that  establishment  must  be  wholly  or  in  part  relin-  j 
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qui^hecl.  It  is  needless  to  say  with  what  extreme  reluctance  this  conclu¬ 
sion  was  arrived  at.  Upon  public  grounds,  indeed,  the  abandonment  of 
the  Garden  was  less  important  than  it  would  appear  to  lie,  now  that  the 
magnificent  Royal  Garden  at  Kew,  which  is  so  much  more  accessible  by 
water  and  railway,  has  gained  its  present  completeness.  When  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  Garden  was  formed,  Kew  was  neither  open  to  the  pulilic,  nor  in  a 
condition  to  be  of  any  public  advantage.  At  the  present  moment  it  i.s 
the  finest  garden-establishment  in  the  world,  and  necessarily  ai tracts  to 
itself  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  formerly  resorted  to  Chiswick.  This 
is  not  shown,  indeed,  by  the  annual  returns  of  the  number  of  visitors  who 
pass  the  gates  at  Chiswick  on  days  not  of  exhibition,  for  in  1854  they 
were  rather  more  than  in  1831  ;  but  when  the  names  of  visitors  are  ana¬ 
lysed,  it  is  found  that  out  of  65/3  in  1853,  and  5140  in  1854,  only  2P7 
consisted  of  Fellows  in  the  first  of  these  years,  and  2"3  in  the  second. 
Nevertheless,  the  Garden  had  been  the  great  scene  of  the  labours  of  the 
Society  ;  it  was  there  and  through  it  that  the  utility  of  the  Society  had  ; 
been  demonstrated  to  the  whole  world;  it  was  the  field  in  which  it  had 
gained  a  reputation  that  was  acknowledged  wherever  the  name  of  Horti¬ 
culture  was  known  ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  the  place  upon  which  what 
may  be  almost  called  the  affection  of  a  large  body  of  its  Fellows  had  been 
fixed.  That  such  a  place  should  he  relinquished  was  a  conclusion  to 
which  nothing  but  the  most  imperious  necessity  could  have  conducted 
the  Council ;  but  the  necessity  seems  to  exist,  and  it  is  in  jiart  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  authority  of  the  Society  to  make  so  great  a  sacri¬ 
fice,  or  of  hearing  what  other  course  the  Fellows  may  have  to  propose, 
that  this  meeting  is  convened. 

The  cessation  of  income  deriv.able  from  the  Exhibitions  would  have 
been  of  less  immediate  importance  had  the  Corporation  possessed  any 
pecuniary  resources  which  might  have  been  employed  to  make  good  that 
deficiency  ;  but  for  more  than  thirty  years  our  surplus  funds  have  been 
continually  sunk  in  improving  our  fixed  property,  or  in  furthering  the 
interests  of  Horticulture.  In  the  house  in  which  w'e  are  now  assembled, 
in  its  furniture,  in  its  library,  and  in  the  Garden,  the  property  of  the 
Society  is  so  wholly  locked  up,  that  whenever  money  has  been  wanted 
beyond  the  funds  immediately  at  command,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  bankers,  as  has  been  shown,  year  after  year,  in  the 
accounts  presented  at  each  anniversary.  At  this  moment  the  advances 
by  the  bankers  amount  to  jfc’2400,  and  must  have  been  greater  had  not 
some  relief  been  obtained  by  the  sale,  last  autumn,  of  certain  Orchids  and 
other  plants,  which  produced  the  cle.ar  sum  of  ^’512  6,v.  In  order  to 
reduce  still  further  the  existing  debt,  the  Herbaria  and  old  stock  of 
Transactions  were  ordered  to  be  disposed  of.  The  Herbaria,  formed  by 
our  collectors  of  plants,  have  lost  their  interest  with  the  Society,  having 
been  prepared  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  names  of  the  i 
seeds  which  our  collectors  sent  home:  they  have  not  been  consulted  for  ^ 
many  years,  and  with  us  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  of  utility.  They  | 
were,  however,  of  much  importance  in  Rotanical  collections,  and  there-  ; 
fore  the  Council  directed  them  to  be  sold  by  public  auction.  This  took  I 
place  last  Tuesday,  when  the  sum  of  about  i'250  was  obtained,  subject  j 
to  the  customary  reductions,  the  principal  buyers  having  been  the  | 
British  hluseum,  the  JIuseum  of  Natural  History,  and  Baron  Belesscrt  j 
of  Paris,  and  Prof.  Agardh  of  I.und.  | 

With  regard  to  the  old  stock  cf  Transactions,  it  was  last  year  valued  at 
only  .:fc'200  ;  it  was  extremely  bulky,  was  certain  to  diminish  in  value 
rather  than  increase,  and  has  also  been  announced  for  sale  by  auction. 

Assuming  the  opinion  of  the  Society  upon  the  relinquishment  of  the 
present  Garden  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  Council,  another  (|uestion  to  j 
be  considered  is,  what  future  course  we  should  take  in  compliance  w  ith  the  j 
declaration  of  the  charter  that  the  Society  is  incorporated  fur  the  Im-  ( 
provement  of  Horticulture  in  all  its  branches. 

After  long  and  anxious  consideration,  the  Council  have  arrived  at  the  I 
conclusion,  that  although  the  means  of  the  Society  no  longer  permit  it  I 
to  maintain  a  great  and  costly  Garden,  yet,  that  by  some  alteration  in  | 
existing  arrangements,  and  by  giving  the  action  of  the  Society  a  new  i 
direction,  it  may  be  found  possible  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  charter  j 
with  unimpaired  utility.  This  they  hope  to  effect  by  the  measures  ; 
announced  in  their  circular  letter  of  Uecember  24th,  viz.  : — 

1.  In  place  of  the  Garden  E.xhibitions,  to  hold  London  Exhibitions 
during  the  spring  and  autumn;  and  to  hire  some  suitable  place  for  the 
purpose. 

2.  To  hold  Monthly  Meetings  as  heretofore,  in  Regent  Street,  for  the 
despatch  of  business,  for  reading  papers  or  for  the  exhibition  of  Horti¬ 
cultural  produce  ;  but  to  discontinue  medals  at  those  meetings,  and  on 
each  occasion,  when  the  format  business  is  over,  to  cause  an  illustrated 
Lecture  to  be  delivered  upon  some  subject  of  Horticultural  interest, 
which  may  be  afterwards  made  the  subject  of  discussion. 

3.  To  distribute  seeds  as  usual. 

4.  By  means  of  a  Collector,  or  otherwise,  to  obtain  seeds  and  roots 
from  countries  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of 
distribution. 

5.  To  maintain  a  very  small  Garden  for  raising  such  seeds  as  may  not 
arrive  in  sufficient  quantity  for  distribution,  restoring  the  health  of  im¬ 
ported  plants,  and  experimental  purposes. 

6.  To  institute  a  regular  system  of  inquiry  into  subjects  of  importance 
connected  with  Horticulture  throughout  the  kingdom,  by  means  of 
Special  Committees,  whose  reports  will  be  communicated  to  the  Monthly 
Bleetings,  and  otherwise  made  public. 

7.  To  make  arrangements  for  enabling  Members  to  borrow  books  from 
the  Library,  for  short  periods,  upon  their  undertaking  to  return  them 
uninjured. 

8.  Should  the  funds  prove  sufficient  to  secure  excellent  c.xccution,  to 
convert  the  Journal  into  a  Monthly  ,1’ublication,  with  a  coloured  plate  in 
each  part ;  which  shall  not  be  sold  to  the  public,  but  printed  solely  for 
the  use  of  the  members,  and  rcgul.arly  transmitted  by  post  to  those  who 
may  specially  give  their  address  for  that  purpose. 

9.  It  also  appeared  to  the  Council  worthy  of  consideration  whether, 
besides  the  Monthly  Slcetings  and  the  E.xhibitions,  a  formal  Course  of 
Ijectiirea,  of  an  cilucatiooal  nature,  upon  Horticulture,  Garden  Botany, 
or  allied  subjects,  might  not  prove  uselul  and  popular. 

^  10.  It  was  evident  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  receipts  of  the  Society 
in  correspondence  with  the  expenditure  that  must  be  rendered  necessary 
by  the  adoption  of  some  of  the  foregoing  suggestions,  and  to  take  due 
actvantage  of  the  economy  which  may  result  from  others,  alterations  in 


the  privileges  and  payments  of  IMembers  of  the  Society  would  become 
indispensalile. 

1 1.  They  therefore  proposed  that  Members  of  the  Society  should,  as  at 
present,  be  admitted  to  all  Exhibitions  and  Public  Meetings,  without 
payment,  on  signing  their  names  at  the  entrance. 

12.  But  that  all  other  persons  should  be  required  to  present  a  Ticket 
on  entering. 

13.  Tliat  these  Tickets  should  be  issued  to  orders  of  Members  of  the 
Society  at  the  rate  of  Three  Shillings  each  for  the  Exhibitions,  and  of 
One  Shilling  each  for  any  other  Public  Meetings. 

14.  That  Members  should  have  the  privilege  of  purchasing  such 
tickets  at  a  much  lower  rate  if  taken  in  certain  quantities,  viz.,  ten  Exhi¬ 
bition  tickets,  or  twenty-five  ordinary  tickets  for  a  sovereign. 

15.  And,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  loss  which  has  been  sustained 
by  those  who  have  hitherto  purchased  Garden  Exhibition  tickets  without 
being  able  to  use  them  in  the  season  for  which  they  were  issued,  the 
Council  proposed  that  the  new  classes  of  tickets  should  be  available 
during  two  successive  seasons. 

16.  In  making  the  foregoing  alterations  the  Council  proposed  to 
retain  the  present  rale  of  subscription  (namely,  ^2  26'.  admission  fee, 
and  4s.  annually,  paid  retrospectively),  wherever  it  is  desired  to  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  secured  to  Fellows  by  the  Charter.  All  existing  Life 
Members,  old  Three  Guinea  Members,  and  still  older  Two  Guinea  or  One 
Guinea  Members,  would  fall  into  this  class  ;  and  by  them  every  privilege 
which  the  Bye-laws  permit  would  be  exercised. 

17.  But  in  order  to  meet  the  vvishes  of  others,  it  was  contemplated  to 
establish  a  class  of  Subsrri/tcrs,  who,  upon  payment  cf  Two  Guineas 
annually  (in  advance,  but  without  an  admission  fee),  should  be  entitled 
to  personal  free  admission  to  the  Exhibitions  and  Jleetings,  to  purchase 
tickets  at  the  reduced  price,  and  to  all  the  other  privileges  of  Fellows, 
except  the  government  of  the  Society,  participation  in  the  distribution  of 
seeds  and  phants,  and  the  receipt  of  the  Journal. 

The  Council  feel  that  upon  these  points  some  difference  of  opinion 
must  be  expected  to  prevail.  In  circumstances  so  difficult  as  those  of 
the  Society  it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise.  The  Council  do  not  cling  to 
their  own  suggestions.  The  proposals  they  have  made  are  the  best 
which  had  occurred  to  themselves  or  been  suggested  by  others  at  the  date 
of  their  circular  of  December  24.  Should  dilferent  views,  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  financial  safety  of  the  Corporation,  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  present  meeting,  the  council  will  do  what  lies  with  them 
to  give  them  cllect.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  income 
of  the  Corporation,  on  the  Jst  of  May  last,  was  only  ^/IIO  in  excess  of  its 
expenditure,  as  has  already  been  stated  ;  and  that  it  has  since  diminished 
by  deaths  and  withdrawals.  If  it  is  now  taken  to  amount  to  ^"2500,  it  is 
as  much  as  it  is  .safe  to  rely  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expenses  of 
the  London  establishment  arc  ^'2000  ;  and  these  will  be  increased  if  the 
measures  now  proi)08ed  are  carried  into  effect.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  indeed, 
that  those  measures  will  lead  to  a  material  improvement  in  the  Society’s 
means  :  but  upon  the  whole,  the  Council  cannot  regard  the  income  as 
being  likely  to  do  more  than  balance  the  expenditure  during  the  first 
years  of  the  changes  now  proposed. 

To  one  point  only  in  the  suggestions  which  they  have  made  do  the 
Council  themselves  desire  to  advert ;  namely,  the  proposal  to  admit  Stib- 
scribers  at  .:fc'2  2s.  a  year,  without  some  of  the  privileges  of  Fellotvs.  It 
has  been  much  pressed  upon  them,  that  it  would  be  better  at  once  to  reduce 
all  subscriptions  to  .•€’2  2s.  a  year  ;  and  to  elect  Fellows  only,  with  equal 
privileges,  as  heretofore.  Another  proposal  is  to  reduce  all  the  four 
guinea  subscriptions  to  £'i  3s.,  payable  in  advance,  not  retrospectively. 
They  readily  admit  that  such  measures  might  be  attended  by  advan¬ 
tage,  if  the  society  possessed  the  means  of  trying  so  serious  an  experi¬ 
ment.  But  when  they  remember  that  the  first  alteration  would  entail  a 
certain  toss  of  more  than  jfflOOO  a  year,*  leaving  the  Society  with  an  in¬ 
come  considerably  below  its  expenditure,  instead  of  beyond  it,  unless 
there  should  be  a  large  and  sudden  accession  of  new  members  ;  and  that 
the  second  would  be  attended  by  the  sacrifice  of  nearly  ^  oOO  a  year,  they 
feel  that  it  is  not  for  them  to  recommend  either  proposal  to  the  sanction 
of  the  meeting. 

After  the  reading  of  that  report,  Earl  Grey  rose,  and 
proposed  llie  first  resolution  in  a  speech  after  the  model 
of  those  speeches  on  “  moving  an  answer  to  the  Queen’s 
speech  ”  in  Parliament — a  perfect  echo  of  the  different 
topics  toadied  on  in  tho  report.  Alas,  for  the  glories  of 
Chiswick  !  Tlie  Council  hereby  acknowledge  tliat  they 
could  not  see  their  way  down  to  tho  Cliiswick  Gardens, 
andEarl  Grey  could  not  seehow  they  could.  He  lamented, 
as  much  as  any  of  them,  or  as  much  as  all  of  them 


*  The  number  of  Fellows  of  the  Society  of  all  classes,  on  the  22nd  of 


last  month,  was  as  follows  : — 

Life  Members  .  25S 

Paying  4  guineas  annually  . (1)  460 

,,  3  guineas  ,,  ' . (2)  55 

,,  2  guineas  „  19 

„  1  guinea  ,,  15 

Abroad,  their  Subscription  suspended  .  12 

-  819 

Honorary  Members .  7 

Foreign  Members .  15 

Home  Corresponding  Members  .  57 

Foreign  Corresponding  Members .  137 

-  216 
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Hence  (I)  46o  diminished  by  ^'2  2s.  each  represent  a  loss  of  .£'966. 

,,  (2)  65  ,,  cfc  1  Is.  ,,  ,,  57  15s’. 
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put  togetlier,  tlie  necessity  of  beiiif^  turned  out  of  this 
beautiful  garden  ;  but,  in  liis  opinion,  there  was  no 
liolp  for  it;  the  Council  said  so,  and,  of  course,  tliey 
ought  to  know  best;  and  tliere  was  notliing  for  it  now 
but  to  split  the  garden  from  the  London  branch,  just  as 
tlie  Council  advise  in  their  rejjort.  This  resolution  was 
seconded  by  the  Hon.  IF.  J.  iStranr/acaiis,  who  is  a  great 
gardener  and  practical  botanist,  and,  of  course,  was  as 
sorry  as  the  rest  of  us  for  this  turn  out. 

Mr.  Godson,  Q.G.,  rose  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
tliis  resolution  in  a  long,  bantering  speech,  but  be  mer¬ 
cifully  abstained  from  ])ersonalities,  and  all  angry-like 
insinuations.  Pfe  began,  by  wondering  that  the  noble 
earl,  or  the  honourable  council,  know  no  more  of  gar¬ 
dening  than  to  split  a  tree  down  through  the  middle, 
and  to  cast  away,  perhaps,  tlie  best  half  of  it,  in  their 
attempts  at  renovation.  Pie  said  he  was  not  much  of  a 
gardener;  how  could  he,  with  the  bar  always  in  his  way? 
but  he  had  sanguine  hojies  of  curing  this  tree,  sooner 
or  later,  if  we  would  but  give  him  his  own  way ;  not  by 
splitting  down  the  middle,  but  by  grafting  young  scions 
here  and  tliere,  that  is,  on  the  London  half  and  on  the 
i  half  at  Chiswick,  “  by  lopping  off” — {hear,  hear) — an 
awkward  bough  here,  or  a  stubborn  bough  there,  which 
would  not  yield  to  be  trained  otherwise  tlian  as  natural 
to  it;  by  rooting  up  all  suckers  from  the  bottom,  by 
foreshortening  the  strong  rampant  shoots  in  suinmei-, 
and  by  giving  all  due  encouragement  to  the  younger 
s}iray  ;  in  short,  he  would  renovate  this  tree  “  on  scien¬ 
tific  principles,”  providing  wo  would  allow  him  so  many 
hands  to  carry  on  the  work.  “Give  liiin  bat  nine  tho¬ 
rough  good  gardeners  for  this  work,  men  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  rough  it  out  in  all  weathers,”  he  would  measure 
out  the  work  for  them,  show  them  where  tlie  Council 
did  what  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  left  out  ar¬ 
rears  which  tliey  ought  to  have  gathered  in  before  it  was 
too  late.  Here  Col.  Clialloner  looked  very  hard  at  the 
]Juke  of  Northumberland,  and  Mr.  llutt  looked  hard  at 
the  gallant  colonel — the  three  are  on  the  Council — but 
IMr.  Godson  went  on  and  on,  fumbling  among  his  papers 
all  the  time,  like  most  lawyers.  On  drawing  himself  up 
for  another  effort,  there  was  a  pause,  and  the  Guho  of 
Northumberland  rose  with  such  a  good-humoured  smile, 
and  complimented  the  lawyer  on  his  jiractical  knowledge 
of  gardening,  and  his  skill  in  imparting  his  enthusiasm 
to  the  meeting,  that  his  grace  would  be  most  happy  to 
make  room  for  the  nine  assistant  gardeners  on  the 
Council.  No;  but  that  was  too  much  good  nature  on 
the  part  of  his  grace,  who,  in  his  turn,  would  be  sure  to 
spread  the  contagion  of  his  own  good  intentions  and 
noble  qualities  among  the  assistants,  that  the  chances 
were  they  would  be  so  good-natured  at  last,  as  would 
unfit  them  for  such  rough  work  as  trenching,  or  retrench¬ 
ing,  a  whole  garden  ! ! 

When  the  amendment  for  a  Select  Committee  of  nine 
was  about  being  put  from  the  chair,  Plarl  Grey  yielded. 
His  practised  eye  could  see  how  the  wind  blew;  and  he 
declined  to  test  the  strength  of  the  Council  by  a  “  divi¬ 
sion;”  therefore  Mr.  Godson’s  amendment  was  carried, 
and  there  were  no  objections  offered  to  any  one  of  the 
nine  who  were  elected  for  a  Committee  of  inquiry  into 
the  practicability  of  carrying  on  tbc  garden.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  are  to  have  their  report  ready  by  the  lllh  of 
March  ;  and  this  meeting  was  adjourned  till  then. 

The  whole  went  off  in  perfect  good  humour.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  talk,  however,  il/r.  Charlwood  came 
forward,  and  told  the  Council  that  Nemesis  has  come  at 
last,  as  he  often  foretold  them  she  would  ;  but  who 
would  have  thought  of  retaliation  on  ])ancake-day  ? 
Mr.  Bohn  spoke  tw’O  or  three  times  in  favour  of  retain¬ 
ing  the  garden,  and  almost  hinted,  each  time,  how  much 
better  it  wmtild  be  to  put  our  hands  into  our  pockets, 

I  and  pay  off’ the  debt  at  once,  than  to  lose  the  finest  gar- 
;  den,  or,  at  least,  the  finest  orchard,  in  Europe.  Mr. 


Siricliland  spoke  nearly  to  the  same  effect,  and  said  that 
such  of  the  Eellows  as  lived  far  off’ in  the  country,  like 
him,  had  no  ])leasure  in  pop-shows  in  London  ;  but  a 
visit  to  the  garden  w'as  alw'ays  gratifying  and  instruc¬ 
tive  ;  and  Mr.  Bede,  the  great  llorist,  having  thought 
that  he,  or  we,  were  cliallenged,  by  one  of  the  Council,  to 
prove  the  least  partiality,  on  their  part,  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  rare  plants,  got  up  like  a  man  of  business,  and 
told  them  fearlessly  that  their  partiality  was  as  notorious 
as  their  want  of  judgment,  without  any-  circumlocution. 
He  instanced  some  Pludxtnoj'iscs,  which  he  said  were  in 
the  hands  of  favourites  long  before  their  ne.vt-door 
nciglibours  had  heard  of  them  from  the  Society.  'There¬ 
fore,  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  proving  this  state¬ 
ment,  both  sides  pressed  him  much  to  be  one  of  the 
Select  Committee,  which,  however,  he  declined,  for  want 
of  time.  Several  others  declined  on  the  same  grounds. 
At  hist  the  following  wore  appointed  ;  Mr.  Godson,  who 
will  be  the  Chairman,  no  doubt,  the  Rev.  H.  IJareourt, 
Mr.  Bohn,  Mr.  Osburn,  Mr.  i^eitdi,  jun.,  Mr.  Good, 
Mr.  Graij,  Mr.  /Simpson,  and  ilfr.  Paul. 

'The  meeting,  on  the  whole,  was  well  attended;  and 
every  branch  of  the  craft  was  well  re))resented.  Say 
jiractical  botany  by  Sir  IF.  llooher,  Jdr.  Royle,  and 
Mr.  Bentham  ;  floriculture  by  such  pillars  as  Beck, 
Punier,  and  Hd wards ;  the  nursery  and  seed  trade  by 
Charlwood,  Henderson,  Paul,  and  Rivers — as  men  bom 
in  the  nursery^,  and  kept  tbere  since  tliey'  were  in 
long  clothes;  jiractical  gardening  by  such  names  as 
Mac  Arthur,  Glendining,  and  Perguson,  who  went  back 
to  the  nursery  after  they  were  full  grown,  with  Beattie, 
Booth,  and  Beaton.  'The  amateur  class  was  very  highly 
represented,  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament  the  same. 
Altogether  we  mustered  hard  upon  a  hundred.  One 
Duke,  one  Marquis,  one  Earl,  two  Lords  (Downrs  and 
Ilcliesteij,  Sir  P.  Pole,  Cajit.  Clark,  Mr.  Leach,  and 
those  aforenamed,  were  all  the  familiar  faces  1  noted 
down. 

Jn  conclusion,  I  have  been  asked,  here  and  in  TjOu- 
dou,  to  give  my  oivn  common-sense  view  of  the  affaii-s 
of  the  Society,  and  was  told  that  morning — twice  in 
Covent  Garden  and  once  in  Mr.  Stevens’s  sale-rooms 
hard  by — that  the  Council  must  be  in  “  a  flat  minority” 
on  the  case  they  made  out;  that  their  ideas  rvcrc 
thought  to  be  perfectly  absurd  by  the  practicals  round 
London  ;  that  the  whole  scheme  was  meant  for  one 
man’s  interests;  and  that  the  Select  Committee  would 
opjiose  that  scheme. 

After  hearing  all  this,  and  after  knowing  ns  much 
about  the  doings  of  the  Society  as  any  gardener  what¬ 
ever,  and  more  than  most  of  them,  it  strikes  me  as  more 
honourable  that  I  should  not  say  a  word  on  that  head 
w'hilo  the  coroner’s  inquest  is  sitting  to  see  if  the  Society 
be  dead  or  not;  and  it  was  for  the  same  reason  that  I 
refused  “  out  and  out”  to  be  one  of  the  jury. 

1).  Pn.Vi'ON. 


Citi.'.iEAN  Vj-'.aETAHi.ES. — “With  rccsjicct  to  culinai'y 
vegetables,  they  ajqicar  in  general  not  to  flourish  oir  the 
southern  coast,  'i'hey  are  not  so  delicate  as  the  different 
kinds  of  cabbage  at  homo.  Sjiinach  is  very  bad. 
liCttuce  must  be  sown  in  autumn  in  order  to  have  heads 
in  the  spring.  Jf  it  be  sown  in  Eebruary  and  March, 
it  will  spring  up,  but  at  the  same  time  bear  a  stalk. 
Peas  and  beans  only  succeed  in  very  moist  situations, 
and  artificial  irrigation  is  of  very  little  use.  All  the 
turnip  family  rise  out  of  the  ground,  and  only  produce 
inconspicuous  and  generally  w'oody  roots.  'This  is 
esjrecially  the  case  with  the  carrot.  In  order  that  vege¬ 
tables  should  succeed,  the  earth  must  bo  thorougly 
manured:  according  to  IMi'  Pibgner,  it  ought  not  to 
contain  less  than  three  pails  of  manure.”  —  {Koelis 
Odessa  and  the  Giiinea.) 
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FRUIT-'J’REES,  THEIR  BLIGHTS  AND  OTHER 
AILMENTS. 

{Cuuthnwd  ftum  fCKje.  235.) 

The  Peach  and  Nectarine. — Havincf,  in  previous 
remarks,  dealt  with  the  Apple,  the  Pear,  and  the  Apricot, 

I  now  proceed  with  tliO  Peach  and  its  relative,  tlie 
Nectarine.  Tlie  evils  wliicli,  in  ilie  main,  befall  these 
delicate  trees  are  the  Aphides,  the  Red  Spider,  the 
jMildew,  the  Curl,  the  withering  at  the  points,  and  the 
Gnm  ;  a  tolerably  full  catalogue,  certainly.  1  will  not 
take  them  consecutively,  but  would  ratl)er  deal  with 
them  in  the  order  in  which  they  generally  occur  during  . 
the  round  of  a  season. 

First,  then,  the  Aphis,  Pcrsictc,  or  Pencli  jly.  , 
Rarely  does  a  season  pass  but  these  haunting  little  | 
rogues  make  their  appearance  just  as  the  trees  are  in  I 
full  blossom;  or,  rather,  perhaps,  just  as  they  are  going 
out  of  bloom.  To  say  that  tobacco  is  the  best  remedy 
at  ]ircsent  known,  is  to  say  what  everybody  knows  full  ; 
well.  I  must,  however,  speak  of  the  modes  of  applying 
it,  and  the  periods  for  doing  so;  for  although  most 
persons  admit  the  necessity  for  its  use,  yet  few,  I  am 
assured,  are  aware  of  the  immense  importance  of  the  ^ 
utmost  promptitude  in  its  application.  There  is  no  doubt, 
that  if  the  Aphis  is  thoroughly  e.xtirpated  the  moment  it  j 
appears,  there  is  little  occasion  for  anxiety  concerning 
it  during  flic  same  season.  I  have  known  the  beauty 
and  regularity  of  a  Peach-wall  irrecoverably  destroyed 
througii  underrating  the  evil  consequences  arising  from 
the  attacks  of  Aphides  only  for  a  few  days;  therefore,  I  ; 
say,  the  moment  you  see  one,  a])ply  the  tobacco.  1  am  ' 
not  aware  tliat  there  is  any  application  so  good  out-doors 
as  tobacco-water.  'J’his  is  rather  ex[)ensive,  and  my  i 
))ractice  is  to  syringe  the  trees  well  with  ordinary  soap-  j 
suds,  or  soft-soap-water,  the  afternoon  previous  to  using  : 
the  tobacco  water.  I  use  soft-soap  at  the  I'ate  of  not  (pute  ‘ 
two  ounces  to  a  gallon  of  tepid-water.  I'he  next  day,  I 
brew  my  tobacco  licpiid,  which  is  generally  a  mixture  of 
shag  tobacco  and  tobacco-paper;  and  I  must  confess, 
that  although  1  use  the  paper  with  a  view  to  economise  j 
the  tobacco,  1  am  not  at  all  assured  it  does  so.  To  such  j 
an  extent  does  the  adulteration  of  tobacco-paper  extend,  ; 
I  have  been  told  that  twenty  pounds  of  genuine  tobacco 
refuse  will  make,  at  least,  a  hundred  weight  of  tobacco- 
]iaper.  Some  of  these  worthies,  collecting  all  the  refuse  of 
the  paper  warehouse,  make  up  a  most  economical  mixture  j 
for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco-paper,  by  watering  the  ' 
mass  copiously  with  a  little  of  this  and  abundance  of  ' 
lamp-black.  I 

If  any  amateur  is  trying  bis  hand  for  the  first  time,  I 
advise  him  to  use  shag  tobacco  at  tbo  rate  of  four  ounces 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  well  squeezed  out.  This,  well  ' 
syringed  over  every  part  the  day  succeeding  the  soap- 
sud  ajiplication,  will  go  far  towards  the  entire  destruc-  , 
tion  of  this  Aphis;  but  if  any  show  signs  of  life  the 
succeeding  day,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  rally,  but  i 
receive  another  dose.  Some  persons  have  portable  i 
coverings,  by  which  they  can  fumigate  out-door  trees,  i 
and  to  this  there  can  be  no  objection.  ' 

The  Curl. — I  really  scarcely  feel  qualilied  to  say  ! 
much  about  a  cure  for  the  “  Curl,”  which  is  the  same 
thing,  I  presume,  as  the  “  Blister.”  I  have  had  as  little  of 
tills  Blister,  or  Curl,  in  my  day,  as  any  person.  I  may 
])ick  haU-a  dozen  of  these  crumpled  leaves  in  a  season 
Irom  many  trees;  but  they  are  so  rare,  I  never  care  a 
button  about  it,  simply  ))icking  those  infested  away.  1 
am  not  a  deep-border  man.  1  secure  dry  subsoils,  and 
jilant  on  platforms,  introducing  a  little  imro  “maiden” 
turfy  loam;  assisting  cases  of  over-bearing,  w'eakness, 
&c.,  by  generous  top-dressings,  or  by  liquid-manures.  I 
have  noticed,  that  1  have  most  commonly  met  with 
blistered  leaves  on  what  may  be  termed  bad  Beach  soils, 
such  as  are  clammy,  poor,  and  old;  seldom,  I  think,  will 


they  be  found  infesting  young  and  fresh  trees  on  walls. 
Drainage,  the  removal  of  soil  about  the  roots,  and,  above 
all,  securing  well  ripened  wood,  appear  to  be  the  best 
preventives. 

'J’he  Gum. — The  prevalence  of  this  in  Peach  and 
Nectarine-trees  argues  either  a  depraved  and  weakened 
constitution;  or  injury  from  wounds;  or  both.  llcre,again, 
we  are  strongly  reminded  of  the  immense  importance  of 
well-ripened  wood.  'J'he  least  wound  is  sufficient  to  cause 
Gum  in  trees  whose  wood  has  been  badly  ripened  for 
years;  whilst  in  those  Avcll-ripeued  it  is  somewhat 
dithcult  to  induce  it;  this  alone  points  to  the  cause. 
Of  course,  all  careful  cultivators  avoid  wounding  the 
branches  of  their  trees;  if  they  should  meet  with  an 
accident  of  the  kind,  I  know  of  no  better  jilan  than  to 
take  means  immediately  to  exclude  the  air,  and  to 
promote  a  re-union  of  those  parts  which  had  been 
violently  separated,  thus: — Suppose  a  w'orkman  had 
struck  his  spado  against  the  bole,  or  a  portion  of  the 
main  branches,  and  created  a  considerable  wound,  I 
would  take  a  sharp  knife  and  remove  all  bruised  ])or- 
tions,  and  then  apply  a  plaster;  one  of  the  best  with 
which  1  am  acquainted  is  composed  of  about  eipuil  parts 
clay,  cow-dung,  and  lime.  'J'his  must  be  enclosed  in 
something,  and  any  strong,  coarse  cloth,  or  thin,  old  car- 
jicting,  that  will  endure  for  twelve-months,  at  least,  will 
answer.  By  that  time,  if  the  tree  is  healthy,  there  will 
be  new  bark,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  kind  of  callosity,  which 
will  bid  defiance  to  the  weather;  the  rest  is  simply  a 
work  of  time. 

'J'he  Red  Siuder. — This  absolute  terror  of  the 
gardeners  of  the  olden  time,  and  plague  of  our  present 
^professionals,  is  well  known  to  bo  one  of  the  gi'eatest 
enemies  ol'  the  Peach  and  Nectarine,  whether  in  doors 
or  out.  There  need  not,  however,  be  half  the  alarm 
that  exists  about  this  diminutive  scamp,  for  he  is  well 
known  to  abhor  two  things; — an  almost  constant  wet 
condition  of  the  foliage,  and  sulphur.  Of  course,  all 
good  cultivators  use  the  syringe  occasionally ;  but  1 
naturally  pause,  before  I  recommend  that  out-door 
Beaches  be  kept  constantly  wet  in  the  foliage  for  many 
days  together.  Sulphur,  then,  I  recommend;  not  a 
mere  dusting  only  with  the  powder  puff,  but  an  annual 
application  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  its  virtues 
for  many  months  where  these  rogues  love  to  resort;  in 
other  words,  from  March  to  the  end  of  September. 

My  practice  has  been  to  apply  a  mixture,  by  means 
of  the  syringe,  the  moment  the  Peaches  are  pruned  and 
trained,  which,  with  me,  has  been  annually  by  the  middle 
of  February.  The  mixture  is  nearly  the  same  as  the 
general  wash  for  fruit-trees,  except  that  1  ]nit  much 
more  sulphur  in  it.  Soft  soap,  nearly  three  ounces  to  the 
gallon  of  water,  well  beat  up,  and  about  a  pound  of  flowers 
of  sulphur;  the  whole  thickened  with  liucly-straincd 
clay  until  nearly  a  paint  in  consistence,  and  wo  have, 
generally,  added  a  few  handfuls  of  fresh  lime.  'This 
forms  a  regular  coating  all  over  the  wall  and  wood  of 
the  trees,  and  the  virtues  of  it  remain  through  the  whole 
summer.  With  this  application,  1  hav^o  never  been 
troubled  with  the  Rod  Spider  in  any  degree  worthy  of 
notice.  Indeed,  when  it  has  shewn  itself  it  has  not 
been  before  the  beginning  of  September. 

Withering  oe  the  Points. — This  is  an  ailment 
with  which  1  have  had  little  to  do  for  the  last  score 
years;  but  1  have  frequently  observed  it  in  other 
gardens.  That  it  arises  chielly  from  ill-conditioned  or 
badly-ripened  wood,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  this, 
of  course,  refers  us  to  the  question.  Why  is  the  wood 
badly  ripened  ?  'This  may  be  the  case  for  more  than 
one  reason.  'The  soil  may  bo  too  rich  ;  the  wood  badly 
thinned  and  trained,  or  the  aspect  may  bo  ungenial. 
But  above  all  these  evils,  that  of  highly  cxciling  soils, 
or  composts,  is,  in  my  opinion,  productive  of  the  greatest 
mischief,  especially  to  young  trees  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
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3'ear  of  training.  Trees  of  about  tins  ago,  which  Inul 
been  about  two  or  three  j’cars  removed  from  the  nursery, 
and  planted  against  the  garden-walk,  in  what  were 
termed  ca))ilal  borders,  I  have  noticed  several  times, 
during  the  la.st  thirty  years,  as  producing  young  shoots 
I  of  four  or  five  feet  in  length,  and  gross  in  proportion; 
and  these,  during  the  months  of  October  and  November, 
quailing  beueatli  the  autumnal  frosts,  when  the  wood 
of  mature  trees,  under  proper  management,  would  bear 
a  zero  thermometer.  Such  are  starling  facts,  and  might 
well  teach  us  a  lesson  in  more  things  than  Peaches  and 
Nectarines.  Such  young  trees,  and  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  I  saw  at  Heaton  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Wilton,  about  twenty-six  years  since,  when  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  now  no  more,  was  gardener  there.  These  trees, 
in  the  month  of  October,  had  one-third  of  the  extremities 
of  their  young  shoots  withered,  and,  indeed,  for  some 
distance  below  the  withered  portion  there  were  livid  and 
cancerous  blotches,  shewdng,  plainly,  that  the  whole 
system  of  the  tree  was  diseased,  less  or  more.  On 
saying  to  my  friend,  that  the  trees  were  too  gross;  that 
the  border  was  an  overmatch  for  the  climate;  he  stoutly 
denied  it,  and  said  that  the  dirty  atmosphere  of  old 
Mancuuium  was  alone  to  blame.  Now,  on  examining 
this  made  border,  1  found  that  it  was  almost  equal  parts 
manure  and  the  richest  of  adhesive  loams.  Such  a 
border,  in  the  south  of  France,  or,  let  us  say,  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  U.  S.,  woidd,  perhaps,  have  been  the  very  thing. 

And,  now,  let  me  clo.se  these  practical  observations  on 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  by  recommending  preventive 
before  corrective  measures  in  the  management  of  these 
delicate  trees.  Tliey  are  easily  grown  well,  as  easily 
ofleiuled,  and  the  abstract  of  really  good  culture  may  be 
thus  given: — Do  not  pamper  them;  endeavour  to  obtain 
wood  neither  strong  nor  weak  ;  seek  to  equalise  the 
summer  spray  by  early  disbudding  and  thinning,  and, 
also,  early  training;  do  not  retain  one  more  shoot  than 
is  requisite  after  the  end  of  June,  and  be  sure  to  keep 
the  finger  and  thumb  at  work  once  a  week  during  Juno 
and  July.  One  more  point,  I  had  almost  said  paramount 
to  all,  is— be  sure  to  Keep  them  free  of  insects. 

11.  Errington. 


Advantages  of  having  a  Home — “  A  living  man 
without  A  house  can  not  take  root.  A  man  at  a  hotel 
is  like  a  grape-vine  in  a  flower-pot,  movable,  carried 
round  from  place  to  place,  docked  at  the  root  and  short 
at  the  toj) !  'J'here  is  nowhere  that  a  man  can  get  real 
root-room,  and  spread  out  his  branches  till  they  touch 
the  morning  and  the  evening,  but  in  his  own  house. 
If  I  could,  I  should  be  glad  to  live  in  the  house  that  my 
ancestors  had  lived  in  from  the  days  of  the  Flood  !  That 
cannot  be,  for  in  ascending  the  line  of  ancestry  I  find 
the  people,  but  not  the  houses ;  and  it  is  more  than 
suspected  that  some  of  them  never  owned  one;  My 
father’s  house!  It  is  like  a  picture  rubbed  out.  The 
frame  and  canvass  are  there,  but  strangers  have  possessed 
it.  The  room  where  I  was  born,  where  my  mother 
rocked  my  cradle  and  sang  as  angels  do,  where  she  died, 
where  all  my  boyish  frolics  began,  and  life  spread  out  its 
golden  dream — they  are  all  overlaid  by  other  histories. 
\Ve  planted  pleasant  things  in  the  old  house,  but  the 
Assyrians  came  in  and  settled  down  upon  them.” — M'ard 
Beecher's  'J.’hdnlcsyiving  Sermon. 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  VINERIES. 

There  are  several  long  letters  before  me  on  Vineries, 
one  containing  four  pages  of  queries.  The  printing  of 
these  in  full  would  occupy  much  room,  and  wo  have  not 
time  to  answer  such  letters  privately,  unless  in  very 
special  cases.  I  have  not  had  much  reason  to  complain. 


lately,  of  letters  being  sent  contrary  to  the  express 
orders  of  the  Editor;  but  it  is  really  wonderful  what 
expanded  ideas  some  of  the  good  public  entertain  of  our 
duties  and  capabilities.  “  F.  H.”  will  be  obliged  for 
some  definite  information  to  be  sent,  addressed  to  the 
said  “  J'k  H.”  at  a  certain  post-office.  'The  said  “  F.  H.," 
of  whom  1  know  just  as  much  as  I  do  of  the  man  in 
the  moon,  very  unselfishly  and  innocently  imagining 
that  his  being  obliged  will  more  than  compensate  me 
for  some  hours  labour,  several  sheets  of  paper,  and  a 
couple  of  postage  stamps.  With  every  desire  to  oblige, 
there  are  limits  beyond  which  even  prudence  will  not 
permit  us  to  go ;  and,  therefore,  all  correspondents 
should  bear  in  mind  that,  though  their  inquiries  are 
addressed,  as  they  ought  to  be,  to  the  Editor,  private 
replies  can  be  given  but  in  special  cases ;  and  that  they 
should  send  their  inquiries  in  such  time,  that  waiting 
from  eight  days  to  a  fortnight  will  be  no  detriment  to 
them. 

I  shall  now  notice  these  inquiries  in  a  very  random 
manner. 

^h•:NTIEATION. — “  Vinery,  twenty-one  feet  by  fourteen 
feet;  roof  fixed;  glass,  sixteen-ounce  squares,  nineteen 
inches  by  fifteen  iuebes;  whether  to  have  four  or  five  of 
these  squares  to  slide  down,  or  to  have  three  or  four  holes 
in  the  back  wall  with  slides  for  back  air?  and  in  front, 
whether  w'ould  one-foot  wooden  shutters  all  the  way,  or 
glass,  be  best?”  With  such  an  amount  of  glass  in  the 
roof,  and  the  bar-rafters  so  narrow  as  to  be  bevelled  off  to 
one  inch,  it  matters  very  little,  as  respects  the  front,  if  not 
more  than  a  foot  in  depth,  and  the  wooden  shutters  will 
be  less  liable  to  casualties.  For  the  back,  for  the  same 
reason,  I  would  prefer  wooden  slides,  say  six,  each  two 
feet  long  by  one  foot  wide,  and  more  especially  if  the 
wall  has  to  be  built.  Were  the  wall  built,  rather  than 
cut  it  to  pieces,  I  would  prefer  as  many  openings  in 
the  roof  as  would  give  a  similar  amount  of  air,  by  small 
frames,  to  lift  on  hinges,  or  to  swing  upon  pivots. 

The  ends  of  such  a  bouse  I  prefer  being  of  glass,  or, 
at  least,  all  the  upper  parts  of  them  ;  for  their,  supposing 
the  house  to  face  the  south,  you  will  obtain  the  rays  of 
the  sun  more  directly,  morning  and  evening.  In  cold 
weather,  this  will  necessitate  more  artificial  heat  than  if 
it  were  made  of  brick  ;  but  a  covering  could  be  used  in 
severe  weather,  and  the  house  will  look  more  cheerful, 
and  everything  will  have  a  chance  of  doing  better; 
while  I  presume  the  glass  will  be  as  economical,  at  first, 
as  any  thing  else  that  could  be  used. 

“  Walk  in  such  a  House,  whether  along  the  middle  or 
all  round?”  Purely  a  matter  of  taste  and  convenience. 
If,  as  you  propose  along  the  middle,  you  will  have  five 
feet  or  more  of  a  boi’der  on  each  side ;  by  taking  the 
walk  round,  you  might  have  a  three  feet  border,  back 
and  front  of  the  house,  and  a  five  feet  bed  in  the  centre, 
which  you  might  allow  to  remain  as  a  bed,  or  convert 
into  a  stage,  or  a  pit,  according  to  the  bye-uses  you 
wished  to  turn  your  Vinery  to.  A  pit,  in  such  a  house, 
would  bo  extremely  useful;  for,  filled  with  sweet  ferment¬ 
ing  material,  as  tan  or  loaves,  it  would  forward  many 
little  desirables,  and  supply  a  nice,  moist  heat  for  break¬ 
ing  the  buds  of  the  Vines. 

Concreting  and  Draining  Borders. — This  will  apply 
to  several  inquirers.  Whenever  tlierc  is  a  cold,  unkind 
subsoil,  it  is  advisable  to  resort  to  both  these  processes, 
as  you  thus  escape  stagnant  moisture,  and  prevent  the 
roots  getting  down  deep,  to  which  the  roots  of  all  trees 
have  a  tendency,  and  the  natural  result  of  which  is 
to  produce  luxuriance  at  the  expense  of  fruitfulness. 
A  correspondent  proposes  placing  a  layer  of  broken 
bricks  over  the  bottom  of  his  border,  and  covering  these 
with  grass  sods ;  but  in  an  adhesive  subsoil  that  would 
not  bo  sufficient.  'The  water  would  accumulate  about 
the  bricks,  and  the  best  roots  would  be  clogged  and 
rotted  there.  There  are  many  situations  where  neither 
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:  concretin"  nor  draining  is  required  ;  but,  in  most  cases, 

:  it  is  prelerable  to  secure  tlie  means  of  both.  Tlie 
j  following  may  be  considered  an  outline  : — Prepare  the 
bottom  of  the  border,  some  t\vo-and-a-half  to  three  feet 
below  the  contemplated  surface,  and  as  little  as  may  be' 
beneath  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground ;  let  the 
bottom  of  the  border  slope  from  back  to  front,  at  some¬ 
thing  like  one  inch  fall  for  one  foot  in  width,  if  the 
nature  of  the  ground  will  permit  of  us  much.  Place 
along  the  front  of  the  bottom  of  the  border  a  drain 
j  from  one  to  two  feet  deeper  still,  and  filled  up  with 
!  rubble.  In  extreme  cases,  cross  drains  every  twelve 
feet  may  also  be  necessary.  The  concreting  the  surface 
may  now  be  proceeded  with.  Taking  about  six  parts 
of  clean  gravel  and  one  of  quick  lime,  mixing  it  with 
a  sufficiency  of  water,  and  laying  it  down  quickly  about 
two  inches  thick,  beating  it  level,  and  then  rolling 
it  firm.  On  this,  if  come-at-able,  place  six  inches  of 
rubble,  as  broken  bricks,  &c  ;  cover  with  rough  soil  first, 
and  then  put  on  the  general  compost.  With  such  pre¬ 
paration,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  roots  of  Vines 
to  be  anything  but  right. 

CojiposT  I'OK  Boiiueks. — A  correspondent,  whose  pro¬ 
posed  house  is  thirty  feet  by  eighteen  feet,  lias  the  toji 
spit  of  a  sandy  pasture,  a  quantity  of  raw  leaves,  and 
raw  stable  litter,  bone  dust  from  button  mills,  and  about 
ninety  stones  of  large  horse  bones,  having  a  quantity 
of  decomposing  matter  about  the  legs  and  feet,  buried 
in  the  compost  twelve  mouths,  and  solicits  Mr. 
Errington’s  opinion,  which,  1  have  no  doubt,  our  friend 
will  give,  especially  if  there  should  be  tbe  shade  of  a 
shade  of  diflerenco  between  our  opinion.  Now,  had  J 
my  choice,  1  would  prefer  a  hazel-coloured  loam,  and  to 
liglitcn  that  by  lime-rubbish,  or  other  calcareous  matter, 
such  as  nodules  of  chalk;  but  wanting  that,  I  should 
be  satisfied  with  the  kind  spoken  of;  but  if  I  used  the 
quantity  of  bones,  broken  into  small  pieces,  1  would  not 
le  over  lavish  of  the  raw  leaves  and  dung,  as  the 
border  would  sink  so  much  afterwards;  but  1  would 
prefer  organised  matter  more  decomposed,  and  yearly 
surfacings  afterwards. 

Width  of  Border. — The  same  correspondent  asks,  if 
fourteen  feet  would  be  enough.  And,  in  most  cases, 
for  such  a  house,  the  half  would  be  enough.  J  have 
seen  Vines  grown  in  small  width,  by  the  addition  of 
annual,  rich  surfacings.  in  general  cases,  the  width  of 
the  roof  ofiers  a  guide  for  the  width  of  the  border  ;  but 
when  the  bottom  is  concreted,  so  that  the  roots  do  not 
descend,  1  have  found  Vino  roots  far  beyond  the  made 
border.  Were  it  not  for  the  thing  not  being  linished  at 
once — which  seems  such  an  eye-sore  to  many — Vines 
would  bo  benefited  by  having  additions  made  to  their 
growing  room  by  degrees,  instead  of  all  at  once,  and  then 
the  advancing  roots  would  have  I'resh  material  to  revel 
in.  Some  readers  may  recollect  how  Mr.  liano  com¬ 
menced  his  Vine  borders  in  his  Orchard-house.  A 
bundle  of  fern  was  laid  on  the  ground,  on  this  was  ]>ilcd 
iqr  about  a  good  cart-load  of  prime  soil  from  the  com¬ 
mon,  and  on  that  the  Vine  was  planted,  and  growing 
vigorously.  Next  year,  the  Vine  will  have  a  double 
quantity,  and  so,  by  degrees,  the  border  will  bo  made, 
the  Vines  every  year  having  the  advantage  of  fresh,  rich 
feeding-ground,  and  the  border  costing  no  more  in  tbe 
end  than  if  it  had  been  made  all  at  once;  when  some 
time  must  have  transpired  before  yielding  any  return 
for  the  outlay. 

'iniE  FOR  Bdanting. — No  time  hardly  comes  wrong. 

I  Autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  involves  least  trouble ;  but 
I  tSie  correspondent  whose  house  will  not  be  ready  until 
I  May,  or  even  J uno,  may  plant  successfully  then,  especially 
as  he  has  another  house  in  wdiich  to  grow  the  ])lants  in 
pots.  When  turned  out,  the  roots  should  be  disentangled, 
without  breaking  them  ;  and  if  May  or  .June,  by  means 
i  ot  heated  water  at  the  roots,  and  mulching,  and  a  little 


shading  of  the  tops,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  plant 
does  not  feel  the  removal.  Where  there  are  proper 
conveniences,  I  would  prefer  May  and  June  to  any  other 
time. 

Pi.AXTiXG  INSIDE  THE  IIousE. — I  liuvc  rccommcndcd 
this  in  many  cases.  The  first  correspondent  referred  to, 
supposing  he  has  his  walk  along  the  centre  of  the  house, 
proposes  planting  his  Vines  in  the  fruit  five-feet  border, 
to  have  a  five-feet  border  outside,  and  the  front  wall 
between  them  pigeon-holed  to  let  out  the  roots;  and  1 
know  of  no  reason  why  he  should  not  do  so,  provided 
drainage  is  attended  to,  and  the  outside  border  is  but 
little,  if  anything,  higher  than  the  inside  one.  Had  I 
my  choice  in  the  matter  of  very  early  or  very  late  Vines, 
I  should  prefer  the  roof  to  slope  at  an  angle  of  less  than 
■15°,  and  would  plant  the  Vines  against  the  back-wall  of 
the  house.  The  roots  being  in-doors,  I  could  assist  them 
with  warm  water,  for  early  w'ork ;  and  for  late-keeping 
Vines,  the  roots  could  be  rendered  dryish,  and  kept  so,  after 
the  fruit  was  ri])ened,  and  thus  all  trouble  with  an  outside 
border,  protecting,  &c.,  avoided.  When  the  stems  are 
trained  down  the  lights  instead  of  up  the  wood  is 
naturally  firmer  and  shorter  jointed.  1  have,  also,  seen 
Vines  jdanted  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  and  then 
dividing  to  the  back  and  front,  and  doing  well ;  and  by 
cither  of  these  processes  there  is  little  or  no  necessity 
for  an  out  door  border  at  all,  if  such  houses  were  not 
now  so  generally  made  omiut/m  (jatltenims,  that  scarcely 
a  ray  of  sunlight  can  reach  the  soil  inside,  and  it  is  apt 
to  bo  clogged  with  waterings  from  pots,  A'c.  There  is 
the  advantage  of  having  the  stems  of  the  Vines  always 
safe,  if  I'Janted  inside  in  a  border,  close  to  the  front  wall, 
and  that  has  arches  or  pigeon-holes  ;  but,  as  already 
hinted,  to  make  the  most  of  this  arrangement,  the  soil 
outside  should  not  be  higher  than  it  is  inside. 

Waterproofing  outside  Borders. — “  1  thought  if  it 
would  do  to  put  gas-tar  or  coal-ashes  on  the  top  of  the 
border  outside,  to  walk  upon,  as  it  is  now  a  walk,  and 
then  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  garden  ;  but  1  would  not  do  this  if  it  was 
prejudicial  to  the  Vines.”  This  scheme  is  in  connection 
with  the  five  feet  border  inside,  and  planting  inside. 
The  subject  is  a  large  one,  and  I  know  Mr.  Beaton 
could  give  some  jnactical  details  iqion  this  subject.  I 
do  not  sec  why  a  common  hard  walk  over  the  border 
would  not  answer  the  case  of  our  correspondent.  'That, 
liow'ever  hard,  w'ould  not  be  so  impervious  to  moisture 
and  air  as  a  walk  surfaced  with  gas-tar.  In  early  forcing, 
it  w'ould  bo  necessary  to  cover  this  walk  with  litter.  If 
vvaterinoofed  with  a  surfacing  of  tar,  no  rains  would 
hurt  Grapes  kept  late  in  autumn;  and  there  w'ould  be 
no  danger  of  such  covered  ground  becoming  too  dry  so 
long  as  there  was  any  moisture  in  the  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood.  We  are  only  groping  our  way  on  this 
subject  of  concreting  and  waterproofing  borders  on  the 
surface — thus  almost  entirely  depriving  the  roots  of  air — 
and  I  would  notlike  authoritatively  to  recommend  or  dis¬ 
commend  the  practice.  In  the  case  of  an  early  Vinery, 
ill  w'hich  the  Vines  w'ere  planted  outside,  I  covered  the 
border  thinly  with  gus-tnr  and  road-drift,  which  set 
almost  as  hard  as  slate,  and  was  impenetrable  by  water. 
It  remained  covered  nearly  four  years,  the  Vines  pro¬ 
ducing  plenty  of  well-flavoured  fruit.  I  then  thought 
the  wood  was  getting  a  little  weaker,  and  removed  the 
covering,  and  found  the  ground  beneath  it  in  a  very 
good  state,  neither  dry  nor  wet,  and  loaded  with  roots 
in  fine  growing  condition.  The  heat  from  the  sun  in 
summer,  and  from  the  fermenting  material  in  spring, 
had  encouraged  the  roots  to  the  surface,  and  the  same 
heat  had  brought  moisture,  by  something  like  capillary 
attraction  from  the  surrounding  ground.  I  have  seldom 
left  such  covering  more  than  seven  or  eight  months 
in  the  coldest  and  w'ettest  months  since.  In  the  case  of 
our  corrcsiiondent,  however,  I  see  no  reason  why  his 
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proposed  ])lan  would  not  answer.  I  mentioned,  some 
time  ago,  liow  ]\Ir.  Judd  concretes  the  surface  of  his 
outside  borders  every  year,  and  many  adopt  a  similar 
plan. 

J)[STANCR  OF  IIratino-pipks  froiu  Vine  stems  planted 
inside,  and  from  the  soil.  A  few  inches  from  the  soil,  in 
tlie  latter  case,  and  from  nine  to  fifteen  inches  will  be 
quite  safe  in  the  other;  or  even  less,  if  a  piece  of  board 
stands  between  the  pipes  and  stem. 

IIeatixq  Houses  at  an  unequal  t.evel  unoAr  one 
Borr.EP.. — In  this  case,  from  the  ground  sloping  to  the 
east,  the  level  of  one  house  is  four  feet  lower  tlian  the 
other.  Place  the  stock-hole  and  boiler  between  them, 
and  so  sunk  that  the  top  of  the  boiler  will  be  below  tbe 
lowest  pipe  in  your  lower  bouse.  From  the  top  of  the 
boiler  take  a  flow-pipe  into  an  open  cistern,  placed,  at 
least,  one  foot  higher  than  the  highest  pipe  in  the 
highest-levelled  house,  and  have  two  more  ])ipes  fixed 
in  the  cistern,  with  sto])  cocks,  one  of  those  com¬ 
municating  with  one  of  the  houses.  Allow  the  flow- 
pipe  in  each  house  to  rise  a  little  to  the  fartlier 
extremity,  and  there  insert  a  small  air  pii)e. 

Kind  and  Size  of  Boiler. — A  small  conical,  or 
saddle  boiler  will  beat  two  such  houses.  You  would 
require  a  surface  of  from  three  to  four  square  feet  to  be 
exposed  to  the  lire. 

Cheap  siode  of  Heating, — Tn  answer  to  several,  T 
may  mention,  that  I  saw  a  very  large  span-roofed  house 
heated  the  other  day,  with  a  Hue  on  each  side,  formed  of 
round  earthen  pipes,  about  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and 
cost  about  a  sixpence  per  foot.  With  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  next  the  furnace,  they  stood  the  heat  well, 
though_very  hot.  They  replaced  galvanised  iron,  which 
had  soon  decayed. 

Kinds  of  (Jrapes. — For  an  early  house,  one  Dutch 
Sweet  Water,  one  Royal  iMuscadino,  three  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh,  one  White  Frontignan,  one  Stockwood  Golden 
Flamburgh  (in  autumn,  as  it  is  not  yet  in  the  market), 
one  Black  Prince.  For  a  htle  house,  tlie  grapes  intended 
to  hang  long,  choose  iMusent  of  Alexandria,  West’s  St. 
Peter’s,  and  Barbarossa;  and,  jierbaps,  one  plant  of 
Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  with  another  plant  of  Black 
Hamburgh  to  come  early.  For  a  greenhouse,  to  come 
late  and  to  have  little  assistance  with  extra  beat.  Mus¬ 
cadines  and  Hamburgbs,  with  one  of  Black  Jhince,  will 
answer  best.  B.  Fisn. 


The  Stepi'e-witcii. — “  Professor  Schleiden,  in  Jena, 
in  bis  excellent  lectures  on  tbe  life  of  a  jilant.  em]doys 
the  word  burjan  for  a  particular  plant,  namely,  G'v/p.s’op/ti/d! 
panicidata,  which  the  Russians,  however,  do  not  include 
under  the  appellation.  The  Oiipsophila  2')/tuicul()ta,  li., 
a  very  well-known  steppe-plant,  is  known  by  tbe  name 
of  Perekalqiole,  or  the  Stei)pe-Jumper,  and  jdays  the 
])art  of  the  Rose  5f  Jericho,  especially  in  children’s 
stories.  'I'his  plant  (the  Gysophila),  which  has  latterly 
been  used  in  Germany  for  nosegays  (bouquets),  on 
account  of  its  light  a|)pearancc  and  pretty  little  flowers, 
branches  repeatedly  just  above  the  root,  so  tliat  it  forms 
a  close  round  bush.  After  it  has  ceased  blowing,  it 
sheds  its  seeds,  the  principal  stalk  breaks  olf  at  the  base, 
and  the  round  plant  is  carried  hither  and  thither  by  the 
slightest  wind.  Other  small  plants,  also  withered, 
become  attached  to  it,  and  they  gradually  form  a  thick 
ball,  which  in  a  strong  wind  is  easily  carried  over  the 
steppe.  This  is  the  Steppe-witch,  which  brings  people 
good  or  ill  luck.  Jt  is,  however,  not  always  the  Gyp- 
sophila  paniculala,  L.,  which  forms  this  ball,  and  has 
given  origin  to  all  kinds  of  tales.  The  Fhlomis  jmnyens, 
Wind.,  wilich  is  indeed  heavier,  but  likewise  grows  in 
the  form  of  a  round  bouquet,  is  also  carried  by  the  wind 
through  the  steppe,  and  saluted  by  children  as  the 
Stepiie-witch.” — [Koch's  Odessa  and  the  Crimea.) 


WOODS  AND  FORESTS. 

[Coiiliiiued  from  I'M  ye  258.) 

PRUNING. 

“P.  B.,”  a  correspondent  from  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire, 
writes  thus  :  “  Please  to  inform  me  when  is  the  best  time 
to  crop  (lop  would  be  a  more  correct  term)  or  prune 
branches  of  growing  forest  trees,  say  about  twenty 
years  old.  I  think  I  have  heard  they  are  not  so  liable 
to  bleed  if  it  is  done  when  the  tree  is  in  full  leaf.” 

This  is  not,  by  many,  the  only  correspondent  who 
writes  for  information  on  this  all-important  operation. 

I  Unfortunately,  too  many  such  correspondents  leave  a 
,  large  margin  for  imagination  as  to  the  state  the  forest, 
wood,  plantation,  belt,  bedge-row,  timber,  or  single  tree 
is  in  at  the  time  ;  whether  it  has  over  been  pruned  or 
I  thinned  at  all  ;  also,  whether  the  situation  of  the 
!  objects  of  inquiry  is  elevated  or  low  ;  whether  sheltered 
or  exposed  ;  and,  lastly,  the  kinds  of  trees  that  are 
supjiosed  to  want  pruning.  All,  or  as  many  as  may  be 
requisite,  of  these  points  ought  to  be  mentioned  and 
described  in  the  correspondence,  in  order  that  the  right 
I  sort  of  information  ibr  the  jicculiar  cases  might  be 
given.  However,  in  order  that  no  lime  may  bo  lost,  I 
have  hastened,  according  to  our  Editor’s  request,  to 
!  reply  to  “  P.  B.;”  and  shall  extend  the  answer,  so  as  not 
I  only  to  meet  his  question  as  to  the  right  time  of 
I  ]iruning,  but  also  the  best  methods  of  performing  it. 

I  J  may,  )iossibly,  not  meet  every  case  ;  but  I  do  trust  the 
information  1  can  give,  from  many  years’  experience 
,  and  .study  on  the  subject,  will  be  found  useful  to  many 
I  whose  ])lan‘ations  have  hitherto  been  left  uncared  for, 

I  to  live  or  die,  thrive,  or  dwindle  into  a  state  anything 
'  but  ])leasant  or  profitable. 

Previously  to  entering  upon  the  practical  parts  of 
the  subject,  I  would  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  use  of 
pruning,  and  mention  the  tools  necessary  for  the 
operation.  When  prolit  is  the  main  object  in  growing 
*  timber  trees,  the  use  of  jiruning  is  to  produce  a  clean, 

I  straight  trunk  or  stem  in  the  least  possible  time.  Now, 

.  if  tbe  Oak,  the  Elm,  and  other  naturally-spreading 
trees  are  left  unpruned,  the  branches  may  be  large,  but 
'  the  timber  will  be  small,  and,  consequently,  not  so  valu¬ 
able,  com|)ared  with  the  stem  of  a  properly-pruned  tree. 

;  If  the  trees  grow  close  together,  and  the  pruning  is  left  to 
;  nature,  by  the  lower  branches  being  killed  with  the  shade 
i  and  drip  from  the  upper  ones,  the  timber  wdll  be  knotty, 
and,  consequently,  fit  for  notbing  but  fuel.  'J’he  most 
'  valuable,  however,  of  all  trees  is  crooked  or  bended 
oak,  and  this  may  be  obtained  by  judicious  pruning;  of 
wbicb,  more  bereafter.  I’runing,  then,  is  tbe  art  of 
assisting  nature  to  form  trees  most  suitable  for  the 
'  wants  of  man. 

^  'J’he  tools  necessary  arc  only  two,  a  strong  knife  and 
a  good  saw.  'Two  of  the  latter,  of  different  sizes,  would 
not  be  objectionable.  1  have  used  one  with  a  narrow, 
long,  stool  plate,  and  the  other  a  common  carpenter’s 
saw.  J'he  teeth  should  be  set  wider  apart  than  for  saw- 
I  ing  dry  v/ood.  1  would  observe,  however,  once  for  all, 
that  every  saw-wound  should  be  pared  quite  smooth  with 
the  knife  (immediately  after  the  saw-cut)  ;  and  after 
■  that  I  would  recommend  the  wounds,  if  large,  to  be 
painted  over  with  any  common  oil  paint  of  a  non-glaring 
colour.  'This  prevents  the  wet  from  jienctrating  into  the 
sound  wood  of  the  tree.  'The  expense  w'ould  be  well 
bestowed. 

1.  'The  Best  Seasons  for  Pruning. — Our  corres¬ 
pondent  is  evidently  afraid  that  his  trees  will  bleed.  1 
can  assure  him  they  wdll  not  if  pruned  any  time  from 
October  to  the  end  of  January,  and  even  after  that  the 
Oak,  Ash,  Elm,  and  Beech,  wdll  not  bleed  (unless  very 
young)  if  pruned  so  late  as  the  1st  of  iMarch.  Sycamore, 
Birch,  and  all  tlie  coniferous  tribe  wdll  bleed  severely  if 
pruned  during  February,  March,  April,  and  May.  It 
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is,  therefore,  a  safe  practice  to  prune  no  trees  after 
January.  All  winter-pruning  ougiit  to  he  finished  by 
that  time,  with  the  above  exceptions.  In  our  variable 
climate  the  rising  of  the  sap  is  sometimes  much  earlier 
in  one  season  than  another,  and,  in  such  an  early  season, 
if  the  pruning  has  been  delayed,  it  ouglit  not  to  he  done 
till  the  following  season.  P’or  all  trees  that  are  deciduous, 

I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of  autumn  and  winter-pruning. 

I  never  found  any  injurious  ell'ects  from  pruning  at  that 
season,  providing  it  was  finished  early.  Tlie  primer 
will  soon  perceive  if  it  is  too  late  by  the  sap  flowing  out 
of  the  wounds;  whenever  that  is  observed,  he  ought  to 
cry,  “  Hold,  it  is  enough  ;  this  business  must  stop.”  Sum¬ 
mer-pruning,  when  the  trees  are  in  full  growth,  may  bo 
done,  if  not  performed  in  winter  ;  but  the  operator  must  | 
remember  that  there  arc  two  kinds  of  sap,  the  ascending 
and  the  descending.  The  first  carries  up  nutriment  to 
support  and  push  forth  the  buds  and  leaves,  the  surjdus 
is  evaporated  through  the  pores  of  the  leaves.  Tlie 
descending  sap  is  elaborated  by  the  atmosphere  taking 
in  carbonic  acid  gas  through  the  pores  of  the  leaves. 
By  that  elaboration  the  descending  sap  is  furnished 
with  a  substance  named  cambium,  which,  as  it  descends, 
is  converted  into  wdiat  is  called  sap  wood.  Now,  if  any  | 
great  quantity  of  leaves  are  cut  off,  or  pruned  away  with  | 
the  branches,  it  is  evident  the  deposition  of  the  cambium,  - 
or  formation  of  woody  fibre,  will  be  less,  in  exact  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  loss  of  leaves  caused  by  pruning  when 
the  tree  is  furnished  with  those  wonderful  organs — the  j 
leaves.  Yet,  to  a  certain  extent,  priming  may  be  per-  ; 
formed  in  summer,  and  the  descending  sap  directed  into  j 
channels  where  the  formation,  or  deposit,  of  wood  is  the  , 
most  required;  but  only  small  branches  should  be  cut  i 
off  at  that  season,  and  those  in  very  moderate  quantities 
at  once.  In  such  a  case  as  our  correspondent  “P.  B.,”  J.  i 
would  recommend  a  very  gradual  pruning,  partly  for 
the  above  reasons,  and  partly  because  the  severe  pruning  ^ 
of  trees  twenty  years  old  would  so  check  their  growth,  | 
by  diminishing  the  How  of  descending  sap,  and,  also,  i 
the  pruning  off  too  many  branches  will  admit  a  too  free 
circulation  of  air  and  wind.  This  admission  of  too  ! 
much  air  suddenly  is  almost  certain  death  to  a  plantation,  * 
or,  at  least,  a  certain  stagnation  of  growth  for  years  to 
come. 

2.  Pruning  non-Besinous  Trees. — By  non-resinous 
trees  is  meant  all  such  as  do  not  yield  resin  or  turpentine. 
In  this  country  such  non-resinous  trees  are  deciduous; 
that  is,  lose  their  leaves  in  winter.  Then,  as  I  observed  i 
before,  is  the  best  time  to  prune  them ;  though,  in 
extreme  cases,  they  may  be  ])rimed  moderately  in  - 
summer.  Gum-yielding  trees,  such  as  the  wild  Cherry,  , 
should,  more  especially,  be  pruned  in  July  and  August. 
The  pruning  of  this  section  of  trees  should  always  be  ! 
begun  early  ;  that  is,  when  the  trees  have  been  planted  ; 
four,  or,  at  the  most,  five  years.  The  jiriming  to  consist 
in  removing  close  to  the  stem  all  leaders  excepting 
one  ;  and  that  should  be  the  best-placed  and  most 
healthy;  also,  any  strong  side-shoots  that  are  likely  to 
rob  the  main  stem  should  either  bo  cut  off  close  or 
shortened  in  severely.  Any  small,  twiggy  shoots  may 
be  left  on,  to  draw  up  the  Scip  and  keep  the  trunk  i 
sheltered.  This  pruning  should  bo  repeated  every 
second  year.  If  neglected,  a  great  quantity  of  growth  I 
is  thrown  away ;  and  the  strength  of  the  tree  e.xhausted  . 
only  to  enlarge  the  rubbish  heap.  Every  side  of  the  ! 
tree  should  be  furnished,  as  nearly  as  ))ossible,  with 
equal-sized  branches.  If  this  system  is  diligently 
lollowed,  the  tree  will,  when  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
high,  form  a  pyramid  furnished  with  small  branches  to 
the  ground.  Then,  if  they  stand  moderately  close,  the  j 
lowest  branches  will  begin  to  die.  As  soon  as  this  is 
observed,  such  branches  should  bo  cut  off  clean  and 
close  to  the  stem.  Alter  that  very  little  pruning  will 
be  necessary. 


It  frequently  happens,  in  large  plantations,  that  some 
trees  remain,  as  it  were,  stagnant  in  growth,  and  form  no 
leading  shoot.  It  is  advisable  with  s'lch  to  head  them 
down  pretty  close  to  the  ground.  They  should  bo  cut 
clean  off  with  a  strong,  sharp  knife,  without  splitting 
the  stem,  'J’liis  heading-down  should  be  done  in  Fe¬ 
bruary,  just  before  the  sap  begins  to  rise.  The  tree  will, 
most  likely,  send  up  several  shoots.  'J'owards  August 
they  should  be  all  gone  over,  and  the  shoots  reduced  to 
two.  If  only  one  was  left,  it  might,  from  winds  or 
accident,  be  broken  off  from  the  old  stem,  and  thus  a 
year’s  growth  would  be  lost.  'J'he  following  season  the 
best  of  the  two  may  be  left,  and  the  worst  cut  away  :  all 
danger  will  then  be  j^ast.  'J'lio  after-treatment,  ns  to 
pruning,  will  be,  of  course,  the  same  as  that  given  to 
trees  that  have  grown  away  freely  at  the  first. 

o.  Pruning  Besinous  Trees. — It  is  a  debateable 
point  whether  this  class  of  trees  are  benefited  by  prun¬ 
ing  at  all.  From  what  I  have  experienced,  1  am  de¬ 
cidedly  of  opinion  that  moderate  pruning  is  useful.  I 
go  between  the  two  extremes  of  never  pruning  at  all, 
and  pruning  very  severely.  The  great  object  of  the 
pruner  is  so  to  dress  his  trees  that  they  shall  produce 
clean,  straight  timber,  with  as  few  knots  as  possible. 
Hence,  I  contend  that  the  branches  of  resin-yielding 
trees  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  large,  that  is, 
when  intended  solely  for  timber.  (For  ornamental  trees 
the  case  is  quite  different.)  All  large  branches  should 
be  cut  off  at  once  close  to  the  stem.  If  there  arc  any 
small  twig  branches  mixed  with  the  large  ones,  these  I 
would  carefully  preserve.  A  good  writer  (Sang  of  Kerk- 
caldy),  on  forest-tree  pruning,  observes,  “  If  a  suHicient 
number  of  branches  are  not  left  on  the  young  tree  to 
produce  abundance  of  leaves  jicrfectly  to  concoct  its 
juices,  the  timber  will  be  loose  in  its  texture  and  liable 
to  premature  decay.”  Let  this  judicious  remark  be  well 
weighed  by  the  reader,  and  let  him  so  prune  his  Firs, 
Larches,  and  Pines,  that  tliere  may  always  be  left  a 
sufficient  number  of  small  branches  to  produce  leaves 
to  “  concoct  their  juices,”  or  sap,  to  convert  it  into 
sound,  solid  timber.  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  all 
branches  that  are  dying,  or  dead,  should  be  cut  off  at 
once,  under  any  circumstances,  close  to  the  stem. 

4.  Pruning  wide  masses  of  Forest  Trees. —  Under 
this  head  all  my  previous  directions  will  apply,  with  the 
addition  of  judicious  thinning,  which  is  of  more  im- 
jiortance  even  than  pruning.  ]\Iany  woods  in  Great 
Britain  are  planted  thick,  and  allowed  to  remain  so  too 
long,  in  the  mistaken  ideas  that  the  trees  will  shelter 
each  other,  grow  up  straighter,  and,  being  so  thick,  the 
lower  brandies  will  die,  and,  therefore,  require  no 
pruning  at  all  for  many  years.  It  is  im]iossible  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  miscliief  this  let-alone  system  of  wood  manage¬ 
ment  has  done,  nay,  is  doing  at  this  moment.  And  it 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted  now  that  trade  is  in  many 
places  so  stagnant ;  and  our  workhouses  filled  with  many 
poor  men;  when  so  much  labour  might  be  profitably 
employed  in  improving  our  wide  masses  of  neglected 
forests  and  reclaiming  waste  lands.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
said,  what  do  our  unemjdoycd  artizans  know  of  forest 
work  ?  I  answer,  they  would  soon  learn,  if  a  few  practical 
woodmen  were  distributed  among  them.  I  never  found 
a  deficiency  of  men  when  work  in  the  forest  or  waste 
lauds  was  determined  to  be  done.  If  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
requires  a  thousand  or  two  of  labourers  for  the  Crimea, 
has  he  not  double  the  number  applying  directly  for 
the  work?  T.  Affeery. 


{To  be  conlinitcd.) 


TREES,  AND  DUNG-HEAPS. 


One  of  the  most  important  adjuncts  to  a  cottager’s 
I  garden  is  its  fence,  though  this,  unfortunately,  is  not 
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always  so  good  and  orderly  as  it  ought  to  bo.  rerlia])S 
there  may  be  some  excuse  in  certain  cases;  but  a  slovenly 
fence  tends  very  much  to  mar  the  beauty  and  general 
appearance  of  a  cottage  garden  ;  and,  as  the  greatest 
number  of  such  gardens  join  a  public  road,  it  is  desirable 
to  make  them  as  orderly  as  possible.  In  most,  if  not  in 
all,  eases,  a  (juickset-bedge  Ibrms  the  neatest  and  best 
fence,  unless  a  brick  or  stone  wall  can  be  bad ;  these 
being  preferable,  on  the  score  that  fruit-trees  may  bo 
planted  against  them  with  advantage,  while  the  roots  of 
a  hedge,  more  or  loss,  rob  the  ground  they  grow  on  ; 
yet  a  nice  quickset-hedge,  kept  in  good  order,  looks 
better  than  a  wall,  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view. 

We  often  sec  a  high  mound,  or  ridge  of  earth,  sur¬ 
round  the  garden,  with  a  nou-dcscript  fence  of  live  and 
dead  wood  on  the  top  of  it,  and  its  sides  covered  with 
coarse  grass  and  weeds  of  various  kinds,  which  weeds 
are  allowed  to  luxuriate  there,  and  scatter  their  seeds 
over  the  garden  ;  that  nothing  can  be  really  worse  than 
this,  few  will  deny;  but,  bad  as  it  is  when  such  plants  in¬ 
side  the  garden  are  allowed  to  ripen  their  seeds,  it  is 
almost  equally  so  when  the  outside  weeds  do  so  likewise; 
for  it  often  liappcns  that  coarser  and  more  troublesome 
varieties  are  to  bo  found  there.  Now,  though  the  extir¬ 
pation  of  weeds  outside  the  garden  would  not  bo  prac¬ 
ticable,  yet  they  might,  certainly,  be  prevented  ripening 
and  disseminating  their  seeds  with  very  little  trouble. 
A  scythe,  hrushing-crook,  or  other  tool  of  that  kind,  would 
speedily  cut  off  the  tops  of  all  that  arc  likely  to  seed, 
and  they  do  not  so  readily  make  head  again.  This  is  a 
much  more  important  matter  than  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  ;  for,  assuredly,  nothing  can  look  worse  than  to 
see  a  forest  of  thistles  waving  their  downy  ])lumcs  in 
earnest  intent  of  scattering  their  offspring  in  all  di¬ 
rections;  audit  is  wonderful  how  far  their  beautifully- 
winged  seeds  are  wafted  through  the  air,  even  in  a  still 
day  in  September.  I  have  followed  these  unwelcome 
travellers  a  full  half  mile  from  where  they  started  from, 
when  there  was  exceedingly  little  wind  ;  and,  although 
it  is  ([ucstionablc  whether  every  seed  is  perfect  that  flics 
to  so  great  a  distance  assisted  only  by  the  gentle  current 
of  air,  still,  there  is  likely  to  bo  some  that  will  grow;  and 
the  numbers  are  so  great,  that  if  only  one  in  twenty 
vegetates,  there  arc  sufficient  to  contaminate  a  neigh¬ 
bourhood  very  often  disseminated  from  some  piece  of 
copse  that  has  been  cut  the  preceding  season.  At  all 
events,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  cottager  to  prevent,  as  far  I 
as  possible,  these  pests  from  finding  their  way  into  his  • 
garden,  although  they  arc  not  the  most  troublesome  : 
weeds  found  there.  Dandelion,  Couch-grass,  Crowfoot,  j 
Docks,  and  some  others,  are  much  more  abundant,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  hosts  of  annual  weeds  that  find  their  ; 
way  there  at  all  times.  Now,  one  of  the  best  ways  to  ' 
hold  such  intruders  at  bay,  is,  to  keep  them  as  far  away  i 
as  possible  from  the  frontiers;  and,  should  circumstances  I 
compel,  the  adoption  of  a  turf  bank,  with  its  accom-  j 
panying  mixture  of  dead  and  live  wood,  the  cottager 
should  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  seedling  weeds  running 
up  through  them ;  and  mow  or  cut  the  herbage  on  the  bank 
frequently.  Frequent  cutting  will  destroy  all  but  the  i 
useful  grasses  and  clover,  so  that  the  bank  will  be  much  > 
more  easily  kept  clean  when  once  it  has  been  made  so. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  Fndt-Lrees  planted  in  | 
cottage-garden  fences,  and  the  plan  is  woi'th  more 
general  adoption;  notin  fences  adjoining  public  roads, 
by  any  means,  as  that  is  a  temptation  not  easily 
resisted  in  every  case;  but  the  other  fences  might  have 
a  Damson,  or  hardy  Plum,  now  and  then  planted 
in  them.  Ap[des  might  sometimes  bo  introduced,  but 
they  sutler  so  much  from  winds  that  they  cannot  well 
be  {)laced  in  such  positions;  but  a  Cherry,  or  Green 
Chissel  Pear,  looks  well  when  in  bloom,  and  their  pro¬ 
duce  is  often  of  value  as  well.  I  might  here  remark,  that 
it  is  imprudent  to  plant  such  trees  on  the  south  sides  of 


,  gardens,  but  on  the  north  and  west  they  may  be  of 
'  great  service,  and  also  on  the  east  they  are  useful  when 
I  there  is  no  other  shelter  on  that  side. 

'  It  is  often  to  be  regretted  that  the  cottager’s  anxiety 
j  for  fruit  leads  him  to  2>hiut  more  fruit-trees  in  his  garden 
than  is  compatible  with  tho  production  of  vegetables; 
and  I  have  heard  many  of  them  regret  having  planted 
;  so  many,  when  they  got  iq)  into  bearing  condition,  for 
■  then  it  seemed  too  considerably  a  sacrifice  to  destroy 
'  trees  that  were  just  in  their  prime;  trees  which  tho 
i  cottager  grafted  himself,  the  grafts  probably  given  him 
j  by  some  IViend,  which  adds  considerably  to  tho  value  of 
[  tho  tree.  Perhajis,  the  better  w'ay  would  be  not  to  ^dant 
so  many  at  first,  and  increase  the  space  for  small  fruits, 
whoso  existence  is  much  shorter. 

Another  point  of  importance  to  the  cottager  is  his 
manure-lieap,  to  increase  which  all  legitimate  means 
should  be  adopted.  All  the  refuse  of  his  garden,  which  ! 
his  pig  will  not  consume,  must  bo  carried  there,  and  all  j 
weeds,  except  the  worst  description  of  perennials,  as 
nettles,  docks,  and  couch-grass.  Besides  these,  all  road 
scrapings,  parings  of  ditches,  or  other  substance  that 
j  vegetation  has  been  seen  to  thrive  upon;  added  to  this, 

I  may  be  tho  dung  of  the  pig-yard,  and  any  more  that 
j  may  bo  accessible;  and,  now  and  then,  the  mass  will  lie 
all  the  better  by  being  moistened  with  the  houso-sewago. 
This  is  more  especially  useful  in  summer;  and  tlio 
whole  may  be  occasionally  turned  and  mixed,  so  that  it 
be  thoroughly  blended  by  tho  lime  it  is  used.  It,  cer¬ 
tainly,  need  not  remain  until  every  particle  be  decayed, 
because,  before  that  process  w'as  finished  there  w'ouKl 
be  much  w^astc.  Gbserve,  I  have  not  advised  tho  use  of 
lime  in  such  mixture,  because  I  think  that  lime  and 
dung  ought  never  to  bo  mixed  together  in  one  heap  — 
tho  one  destroying  tho  other  so  much.  But  when 
animal-manure  forms  no  part  of  tho  heap,  and  where 
large  quantities  of  rough  herbage  are  to  bo  decomposed, 
there  is  nothing  so  good  as  lime  for  quickly  cil'ceting 
that  object  Chalk,  [icat,  marl,  and  other  substances, 
used  extensively  in  some  jdaccs  as  fertilisers,  may  also 
be  applied  by  tho  cottager,  if  done  in  a  judicious  way, 
and  w’herc  they  are  w'ithin  his  reach;  but  everywhere 
their  utility  must  depend  on  their  being  found  near 
the  spot.  J.  PiOBsoN. 

POINTS  TO  BE  THOUGHT  ABOUT  IN 
FEBPiUAIlY. 

{Conlhiucd  from  page  3-!0.) 

GltEENlIUUSE. 

I’oR  many  purposes,  a  Sweet  hotbed  is  of  great  conse¬ 
quence  for  three  months  to  come,  i'or  sowing  seeds, 
grafting,  and  propagating  by  cuttings.  The  most 
come  at-ahlo  materials  for  this  purpose  arc,  generally, 
stable-dung  and  leaves.  Tho  leaves  will  heat  when 
thrown  together;  and  for  a  mild  heat  nothing  equals 
them,  as  it  is  always  so  sw'cet,  that  if  used  at 

once  the  effluvia  will  injure  nothing.  Dung  requires 
more  preparation,  and  it  is  best  to  throw  it  together, 

and  water  it  if  at  all  dry;  and  when  it  heats  well, 

turn  it  over,  putting  the  outsides  in  the  middle, 
and  the  middle  to  tho  outsides,  and  covering  the 
heap  with  a  little  long  litter,  to  cause  it  to  heat 

equally,  and  keep  the  winds  from  it.  When  pretty  well 
sweetened,  but  not  greatly  decomposed,  mix  it  w'ith  an 
equal,  or  a  double,  portion  of  leaves,  and  though  the  heat 
will  not  be  strong  at  first,  it  will  be  more  regular,  and  last 
much  longer.  Tho  improvements  in  heating  will  cause 
tho  rising  generation  to  be  next  to  ignorant  as  to  how 
to  make  a  hotbed  properly,  so  as  to  retain  its  heat  for  a 
long  time.  If  tho  material  is  too  much  decomposed,  or 
too  firmly  beat  together,  the  heat  will  soon  go ;  because 
there  is  cither  no  decomposing  material  to  furnish  it,  as 
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llie  air  cannot  get  at  it,  to  licop  it  slowly  and  regularly 
going  on.  J  t  too  dry,  or  too  open,  too  much  air  wilt  entei', 
and  thus,  also,  prevent  the  heat  needed  for  decomposi¬ 
tion.  'J’his  matter  fully  understood,  amateurs,  and  the 
possessors  of  small  places,  are  likely  to  do  much  more 
with  hotbeds  than  the  young  gardeners  in  large  places, 
where  hot-water  is  used  for  almost  every  thing.  When 
the  glass  is  kept  on,  and  tho  moisture  rising  from  the 
bed,  and  condensed  against  the  glass,  is  clear  as  dew'- 
drops,  almost  any  thing  may  he  trusted  inside.  Before 
introducing  plants,  however,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
place  a  layer  of  dry  coal-ashes  over  the  surface,  w’hich 
keeps  all  clean  and  nice,  and  prevents  excess  of  vapour 
and  juoisture. 

^Ye  shall  suppose  that  this  bed  should  be  such  as 
would  suit  hardy  Ciicxiiihers.  One  of  the  first  things  to 
be  sown,  by  those  who  admire  them,  are  Cockscombs,  as 
they  require  a  high  temperature  when  young,  and  to  be 
reared  early,  when  wanted  in  duly  and  August.  Prick 
out  the  seedlings  in  a  pan,  an  inch  apart,  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  handled,  and  then  pot  singly  in  three  or  four- 
inch  pots,  and  allow  them  to  remain  until  tliO  comb 
shows  itself,  and  you  can  judge  from  its  shape  and  colour 
what  it  will  be ;  then  keep  repotting  as  often  as  necessary, 
and  give  bottom-heat  xuitil  tho  combs  are  large  sized. 
I'kiniJierffins  require  a  strong  heat  to  bring  up  the  seed 
xvell.  Balsams  will  be  early  enough  in  March  and  April, 
unless  there  is  an  opportunity  for  giving  them  i-oom  as 
soon  as  potted  off,  and  a  lower  temperature,  10°,  at  least, 
lower  than  Cockscombs  after  they  are  potted  off.  Many 
of  the  tender  annuals  to  be  grown  in  pots  in  summer 
and  autumn  may  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  tho 
month  ;  also  seeds  of  greenhouse-plants  generally. 

Such  a  bed  is  just  the  place  for  grafting  OameUias, 
Oranges,  and  many  other  things.  For  Camellias,  the 
single  red  makes  rather  the  best  stock  ;  and  if  in  small 
pots,  and  well  established,  and  just  beginning  to  grow, 
a  piece  of  wood  with  a  single  bud  of  the  desirable  kind 
will  be  sufficient.  One-year-old  seedling  Oranges  are 
also  easily  managed.  All  that  is  wanted  is  merely  to 
remove  a  small  slip  of  w'ood  and  bark  from  the  stock, 
and  a  similar  piece  from  the  scion,  and  bind  them  to¬ 
gether,  so  that  the  inner  bark  of  both  meet.  The  moist 
heat  from  the  hotbed  causes  expansion  in  both,  and  the 
union  is  quickly  effected.  In  sunny  days  they  will 
require  shading.  'J'he  beautiful-scented  Dajihnes  may 
thus  he  grafted  on  the  Spurge  f.aurel  and  Daphne 
2Iezereum,  but  will  not  like  ([uite  so  much  heat  as  the 
Orange  and  Camellia.  J  have  sown  seeds  of  the  Orange 
and  Lemon  in  -January,  and  had  plants  strong  enough 
for  grai'ling  in  May;  but  I  think  one-year-old  plants  are 
best.  It  is  easy  to  graft  good-sized  plarits  all  over  in 
such  a  hotbed,  merely  by  pruning  in  the  old  plant  .and 
laying  it  down.  'This  involves  much  less  trouble  than 
inarching.  'J’his  month  is  quite  early  enough  to  begin 
propagating  greenhouse  plants;  but  Dahlias  that  are 
scarce.  Verbenas,  Geraniums,  and  all  kinds  of  bedding- 
plants,  may  be  safely  proceeded  with,  and  those  that 
are  scarce  may  have  their  tops  frequently  taken  for  cut¬ 
tings  before  bedding-out  time.  Before  being  moved  out 
such  plants  must  be  gradually  hardened  off.  Such  a 
hotbed  will  also  just  be  the  place  for  starting  Gloxinias, 
Acliimencs,  and  Gesnera  Zebrinaio  bloom  early.  Gloxi¬ 
nias  may  bo  set  in  the  old  pots  before  they  begin  to  show 
bloom,  and  then  shaken  out  of  the  old  soil  and  transposed 
to  new  in  wcdl  drained  pots,  tho  soil  having  previously 
been  heated  and  aired.  A  common,  airy  greenhouse 
does  not,  however,  suit  this  plant  well ;  and,  therefore,  if 
there  is  no  other  place  for  placing  them  when  blooming, 
1  would  advise  growing  but  few  of  them. 

J  he  temperature  of  any  greenhouse,  from  July  to  the 
end  oi  September,  is  high  enough  for  them,  but  they 
cannot  get  there  the  close,  moist  atmosjihere  they  so 
greatly  delight  in,  as  well  as  shading  from  tho  brightest 


sun.  I  have  frequently  had  them  in  good  order,  in  a 
greenhouse,  at  one  end  kept  close  and  moist,  the  ])ots 
standing  on  damp  moss,  tho  plants  being  hardened  off 
by  degrees,  and  brought  from  the  hotbed  or  hothouse  at 
the  beginning  of  July.  When  grown  in  a  hotbed,  it  is 
necessary  to  admit  a  little  air,  however  small,  constantly 
at  the  back,  as  tho  least  steam  or  condensed  moisture  is 
apt  to  injure  the  foliage  of  this  and  also  tho  Achimenes, 
and  more  particularly  the  Gesnera.  'These  two  latter, 
I  would  advise  treating  much  the  same.  From  plants 
that  have  been  at  rest  two  or  three  months,  select  good- 
sized,  fresh  tubers,  and  place  them  rather  thickly  in 
shallow  pans  filled  with  sandy  leaf-mould  and  loam,  with 
a  little  peat,  just  covering  them  over,  and  place  them  in 
the  bed.  In  about  a  week,  water,  and  when  the  young 
shoots  are  several  inches  in  height  proceed  to  ])lace 
them  in  their  blooming-pots.  By  this  means  the  masses 
in  the  pots  may  be  made  quite  symmetrical,  as  the 
strongest  plants  may  be  selected  for  the  centre,  and  no 
stopping  will  be  required;  which  woxdd  cause  tho  bloom 
to  come  much  later,  if  not  also  weaker.  One  tuber  of 
the  G'cAVxara  will  make  a  fine  plant  in  a  six-inch  pot; 
but  for  good  masses,  it  is  customary  to  place  from  five 
to  seven  tubers  in  a  twelve  or  fifteen-inch  pot.  I  con¬ 
sider  the  first  starting,  and  then  repotting,  the  best 
mode.  'To  get  these  good  at  an  early  period  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  tubers  be  early  ripened,  and  duly  rested  in 
a  dry  state.  It  is  very  common  to  see  these  things, 
when  done  flowering,  left  to  shift  for  themselves  any¬ 
where  out-of-doors,  in  summer — not  unlikely,  some¬ 
where  in  the  shade.  'The  early  ones  should  go  under 
glass,  be  kept  rather  close,  water  be  diminished  by 
degrees,  and  as  soon  as  the  stems  begin  to  wither  the 
pots  should  be  tilted  up  on  one  side,  alike  to  prevent 
water  reaching  them,  and  to  catch  every  sunbeam  possi¬ 
ble.  Where  the  Gesnera  is  only  just  out  of  bloom,  or 
dying  down,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  start  it  in 
April  or  May.  'The  first  ripened  of  these  tribes  should, 
therefore,  always  ho  marked  ;  for  even  than  Achimenes, 
few  things  look  bettor  in  -Inly,  if  the  greenhouse  is  kept 
at  all  close  and  moist. 

Aly  space  is  occupied  with  these  random  reminders, 
and  r  must  only  add  a  caution  as  to  the  T rop(eoli(m  tri- 
colornm  and  others.  'Tubers  which  started  early  in 
autumn,  and  have  been  growing  all  the  winter,  will  be 
])roceeding  over  their  trellis,  if  that  is  at  all  thick 
no  tying  will  be  xiecessary  ;  but  every  day,  almost, 
the  jioints  of  the  shoots  must  be  laid  to  their  proper 
place,  and  they  will  catch  of  themselves.  As  soon  as 
the  later  tubers  show  their  small  strings  of  a  shoot  they 
should  bo  potted  ;  but  if  placed  at  once  in  their  flowei’- 
ing-pot,  water  should  be  given  so  as  to  wet  the  soil  only 
as  far  as  tho  roots  extend.  'This  plant  hates  every  thing 
like  forcing.  J''rom  15°  to  50°  seems  to  be  the  tem- 
])erature  in  which  it  grows  best,  and,  therefore,  those 
that  commence  early  make  the  best  plants  and  flower 
best.  Sometimes  these  roots  will  rest  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  then  come  strong  of  their  own  accord. 

Hoses  may  also  now  be  introduced  into  the  forcing  pots, 
along  with  Lilacs;  but,  for  a  fine  display  in  May,  these 
should  have  been  under  glass  in  December,  and  little 
more  heat  given  than  necessary  to  keep  out  frost. 
'Those  to  bloom  in  -June,  in  pots,  should  bo  introduced 
now,  after  being  previously  protected.  In  such  a  house, 
with  a  temperature  seldom  above  a 0",  from  fire  heat,  tho 
Boses  will  break  strong  if  the  roots  are  placed  in  a 
))lunging  medium.  Many,  for  this  purpose,  prefer  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  of  sawdust,  rather  new,  which 
will  yield,  from  time  to  time,  a  very  gentle  heat.  'This 
heating  property,  however,  unfits  saw-dust  for  jiacking 
roots  that  are  to  be  kejit  in  a  state  of  rest.  I  once 
knew  carrots  one  mass  of  rotteness  from  heating;  and 
another  time,  I  heard  of  a  valuable  collection  of  Dahlras 
destroyed  from  being  packed  in  it.  B.  Fish. 
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This  bears  the  various  English  names  of  Scaly  Spleen- 
icort,  Iloiiijh  Spleemvort,  Scale  Fern,  Scaly  Hart's 
Tony  lie,  and  Miltwaste. 

'The  root  is  fibrous,  black,  tufted,  and  scaly  at  tlie 
crown,  penetrating  deeply  into  the  old  mortar  of  tlic 
walls,  and  into  the  clefts  of  the  limestone  rocks,  on 
which  it  delights  to  grow.  'The  fronds  arc  evergreen, 
numerous,  tufted,  and  spreading;  varying  in  height 
from  three  to  eight  inches;  oblong,  bluntish,  deeply 
and  bluntly  indented  at  the  edges,  the  indentations 
being  alternate;  the  margin  of  the  leaf  smooth.  Wlicn 
growing  in  sheltered,  shady  situations,  tlie  indentations 
often  arc  so  deep  as  almost  to  render  the  fronds  pinnated. 
Their  upper  surface  is  smooth  ;  in  colour  deep  green, 
but  slightly  milky,  or  glaucous;  the  upper  surface  of 
the  mid-rib  is  scaly.  'Tlie  under  side  of  the  fronds  is 
entirely  covered  thickly  with  pointed,  saw-edged,  brown 
scales,  lapping  over  one  another.  Before  the  fronds  are 
expanded  these  scales  are  white  and  silvery.  'The  stalk 
of  each  frond  is  about  one-fifth  of  its  length,  dark- 
coloured,  and  covered  with  pointed,  brown  scales.  If 
the  scales  are  removed  from  the  under  surface  of  the 
fronds,  the  fronds  will  bo  found  to  have  alternate 
lateral  veins  uniting  at  their  points  near  the  edge  of 
the  frond.  'The  seed,  or  sori,  are  in  oblong  narrow 
masses  attached,  except  the  lowest  mass,  to  the  upper 
side  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  veins.  'The  covers 
(indiishm)  of  the  sori  are  one  on  each  side  of  each 
mass,  membranous,  continuous,  quite  distinct  from  the 
scales. 

In  Enyland'  it  has  been  found  near  liancaster; 
abundantly  about  Settle,  in  Yorkshire;  on  limestone 
rocks,  in  Lath-hill-dale,  and  in  Dovedale,  Derbyshire; 
on  walls  about  the  quarries  at  Ludlow,  Shropshire  ;  on 
an  old  wall  near  Cowley,  in  0.xfordshire ;  on  a  wall  at  | 
'Tccknells,  near  Paiuswick,  in  Gloucestershire ;  at 


Martock,  in  Somerset;  at  Stapleton  Quarries,  near 
Bristol ;  at  Cheddar,  IMalvern  Abbey,  and  Bath  ;  on  the 
tower  of  Old  Alresfoi’d  Church,  Hants;  on  walls  on  the 
east  and  north-east  side  of  Wincliester ;  at  'Topsham, 
and  other  places,  in  Devon  ;  at  Bury,  in  Suffolk ; 
Ileydon,  in  Norfolk  ;  and  Asheridge,  in  Hertfordshire. 
In  Wales,  in  Denbighshire  ;  on  the  walls  of  a  ruin  at 
'Treborth,  near  Bangor-  In  Ireland,  on  the  ruins  of 
Saggard  Chm-ch  ;  on  walls  near  Cork,  and  Kilkenny  ; 
on  Cave-hill ;  and  at  Headford,  in  Galway.  It  seems 
incapable  of  bearing  the  colder  climate  of  Scotland. 

We  have  never  attempted  to  cultivate  this  Fern,  and 
must  borrow  from  Air.  Charles  Johnson  the  following 
rem.arks  upon  the  subject : — 

“  It  is  not  at  all  ens}' to  cnllivate  this  fern  successfully: 
it  is  too  impatient  of  coufineiuent  to  live  long  in  a  green- 
house ;  and  the  cold  frame,  so  useful  for  the  protection  of 
other  half-hardy  species,  is  almost  certain  death  to  this. 
I'lie  metropolitan  cultivator  is  told  that  London  air  disagrees 
with  it,  and  yet  the  only  plant  of  it  T  possessed  in  my  early 
career,  lived  in  a  nook  of  an  old  wall,  in  a  hack  area  in 
Tlatton  Garden,  for  several  yi'ars,  and  may  be  there  still, 
unless  eradicated  by  re])air;  sun  never  reached  it,  and 
ancient  mortar,  whicli,  constantly  moist,  had  somewhat  the 
consistence  of  paste,  probably  agreed  with  its  constitution  ; 
a  very  necessaiy  point  to  bo  studied  in  planting,  as  when 
left  to  its  own  selection,  or  in  the  wild  state,  it  seems 
universally  to  prefer  a  calcareous  habitat.  "Whether  planted 
in  the  open  fernery,  or  grown  in  pots,  great  care  must  be 
exercised  as  to  drainage,  and  in  the  latter  case  especially  to 
avoid  wetting  the  fronds  in  watering.” 

'The  first  w'riter  who  describes  it  as  an  English  plant 
is  'Turner.  lu  the  first  part  of  his  “  Herbal,”  published 
in  1551,  he  stiys,  ‘‘  it  groiveth  muche  in  Gcrmanye,  in 
old  moiste  wallcs,  and  in  rockes ;  it  groweth  also  in 
England  about  Bristowe  (Bristol).”  Ho  adds,  “  I  have 
heard  no  English  name  of  this  hcvbe,  but  it  mayo  well 
bo  called  in  English  Cotcrackc,  or  Aliltwaste,  cr  Finger 
Feme,  because  it  is  no  longer  than  a  manue’s  finger, 
or  Scale  Feme,  because  it  is  all  full  of  scales  on  the 
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innersycle.  It  liatli  leaves  lyke  iii  figure  unto  Scolo- 
pendra,  the  beste,  whicli  also  called  Centipes,  is  not 
unlike  a  great  and  rough  palmer’s  wonne.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  Asjilenium  mentioned 
by  Dioscorides  and  others  of  the  old  Greek  writers,  who 
attributed  to  it  a  marvellous  iiiHueuco  over  the  spleen  ; 
so  marvellous  that  Vitruvius  tells  us  it  destroyed  that 
organ  in  the  Cretan  swine  which  fed  upon  it.  This 
opinion  of  the  “  jMiltwasting  ”  power  of  this  Eern  lasted 
until  the  time  of  Elizabeth  ;  for  Gerarde,  then  writing, 
says,  “  ’I'here  be  Empericks  or  blinde  practitioners  of 
this  age,  who  teach,  that  with  this  herhe  not  only  the 
hardnesse  and  swelling  of  the  Spleene,  but  all  iilfirmities 
of  the  liver  also  may  bo  effectually,  and  in  very  short 
time  removed,  insomuch  that  the  sodden  liver  of  a  beast 
is  restored  to  his  former  constitution  againe,  that  is, 
made  like  unto  a  raw  liver,  if  it  bee  boylcd  againe  with 
this  herbe. 

“  Rut  this  is  to  bo  reckoned  among  tbc  old  wives  fables, 
and  that  also  which  Dioscorides  telleth  of,  touching 
the  gathering  of  Splcenewoort  in  the  night,  and  other 
most  vaine  things,  which  are  found  here  and  there 
scattered  in  old  books:  from  which  most  of  the  later 
writers  do  not  abstaino,  who  many  times  fill  up  their 
pages  with  lies  and  frivolous  foies,  and  by  so  doing  do 
not  a  little  deceive  young  students.” 

Although  neglected  as  a  medicinal  herb,  it  is  still  of 
some  commercial  value,  being  used  as  a  bait  for  rock- 
cod  fishing  on  the  coast  of  Wales.  The  Rev.  Hugh 
Davies  says,  it  was  becoming  very  scarce  about  Holy- 
head,  owing  to  its  consumption  for  that  purpose. 

This  and  some  other  Ecrus  are  extremely  retentive  of 
life,  of  which  we  have  this  testimony  from  Dr.  Daubeny, 
Professor  of  Agriculture,  at  Oxford. 

“  1  have  a  specimen  of  Hijmcnophijlhun  Tanhridjense 
which  has  been  preserved  in  a  bottle,  corked  and 
sealed  over,  for  more  than  three  years,  and  which,  even 
now,  judging  from  its  appearance,  would  seem  to  be 
living.  Eor  the  first  two  years  it  looked  as  fresh  as 
when  first  introduced;  and  although  some  of  the 
fronds  have  now  become  black  and  shrunk,  many  arc 
still  fresh  and  c.xpandcd. 

“  On  communicating  this  circumstance  to  a  corres¬ 
pondent,  I  received  the  following  statement,  which  may 
be  worth  recording  as  an  example  of  tenacity  of  life 
among  Eerns,  in  common  with  their  allies  the  mosses; — 
A  lady  in  Ireland  found  among  her  dried  specimens  one 
of  the  Gramnilis  Cvleravh,  which  had  been  above  two 
years  in  a  port  folio  in  a  very  dry,  warm  room,  and  after 
planting  it  in  a  pot  and  covering  it  close,  she  had  the 
satisfaction  to  sec  it  come  again  to  life.  Afterwards  a 
fresh  young  frond  came  u}),  which  continued  to  flourish 
at  the  time  this  information  was  given,  and  all  the  old 
ones  have  now  withered  away.” 

Dr.  Daubeny,  it  will  be  seen,  calls  the  Celerach 
offinnanan  by  another  name,  GnimmUis  Cciemch.  It 
is  so  called  by  some  botanists,  whilst  by  others  it  is 
known  as  Scolopcudrium  Cclcruch,  Asplenium  Ceteruch, 
Notolepeiim  Cetemch,  and  Gymnopteris  Ceterach. 


A  JiEEXiNG  of  the  Barrisu  Pomologicai.  Society  was 
held  at  the  Rooms,  20,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
on  Monday,  the  4th  inst.  Mr.  Glendinning  in  the 
chair. 

Specimens  of  two  varieties  of  Grapes  were  received 
from  IMr.  Tillery,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  at 
Welbeck.  'freJnana  is  said  by  Mr.  Tillery  to  be  one  of 
the  best  late  White  Grapes,  keeping  in  good  condition 
to  the  end  of  March.  Erom  the  condition  of  those 
exhibited  it  was  considered  an  excellent  variety  ;  tbe 
berries,  though  not  quite  plump,  were  well  llavoured, 
and  were  considered  by  the  Society  very  good  for  the 
season.  This  variety  requires  fire-heat  iu  September 
and  October,  to  get  tbe  fruit  thoroughly  coloured  before 
the  sun  loses  its  power.  Blade  Tripoli  is  one  of  those 
varieties  planted  at  Welbeck  by  Speechley.  It  closely 
approximates  to  the  Black  Hamburgh,  and  is  allowed 
to  be  a  variety  of  it ;  but  many  of  the  members  jiresent 
were  inclined  to  think  it  was  identical  with  that  variety. 
The  general  opinion,  however,  was  that  it  was  not 
identical,  but  a  sub-variety. 

Mr.  Ptivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  had  a  very  interesting 
collection  of  the  new  Belgian  Pears  which  are  now  in 
season.  The  most  remarkable  of  them  were  Joaephinc 
(le  Malines  and  Louise  Gregoire,  both  of  which  we 
intend  to  illustrate  and  describe  iu  our  next  number, 
and  shall,  therefore,  suspend  our  remarks  till  then- 
Beurre  Tjangdier,  a  large  and  well  llavoured  Pear  for 
I  this  season.  Jeancle  Witte,  very  rich,  sugary,  and  cxcel- 
j  lent.  Doyenne  Gris  d' Hirer,  coarse  Heshed,  and  inferior 
1  in  llavour.  Easter  Beurre,  grown  under  glass,  was  very 
j  inferior  to  specimens  of  the  same  variety  grown  against 
I  a  wall  or  on  standards;  and  it  was  elicited,  during  the 
conversation,  that  Pears  generally  do  not  acquire  their 
true  llavour  under  glass.  Inconncaii  Van  Mans,  IMr. 
Rivers  stated,  was  a  variety  ho  received,  many  years  ago, 
from  Van  Mons,  without  a  name,  and  being  unknown 
to  him,  he  gave  it  the  above  appellation.  Though  it  was 
i  somewhat  coarse-llcshcd  and  gritty  at  the  core,  the 
i  juice  was  richly  and  fulMlavoured,  with  an  agreeable 
perfume.  Bezi  Esperen,  a  richly-flavoured,  sugary,  and 
juicy  Pear,  and  said  to  be  a  veiy  abundant  hearer. 
Beurre  Slerlemanns  was  coarsc-fleshed,  crisp,  and  hard, 
and  not  equal  to  its  usual  character. 

Collections  of  Apples  and  Pears  wero  received  from 
Mr.  .Perry,  of  Algarkirk,  nenr  Spalding,  and  Mr.  Houlis- 
ton,  of  Wolvcrston  Park,  near  Ipswich. 

,  Dr.  J.bivies,  of  Pershore,  sent  specimens  of  Burdon's 
I  Rcinettc,  and  a  seedling  Apple,  which  he  requested 
!  should  have  its  merits  fully  tested  by  the  Society;  but 
'  it  was  found  to  be  inferior  to  many  otbers  already  in 
cultivation,  and,  consequently,  was  not  recommended. 

!  Mr.  Bnrratt,  of  Wakefield,  sent  a  collection  of  Pears 
!  without  names,  and  which  w'cro  remarkable  for  their 
!  small  size.  They  w'ero,  nevertheless,  of  excellent  flavour, 

'  particularly  Easter  Beurre,  Beurre  de  Ranee,  and  Knight's 
j  Monarch. 

\  Rev.  Mr.  Kitto,  of  Chadw'cll,  nenr  Grays,  produced 
!  excellent  specimens  of  Cluster  Golden  Pippin  and  Searlet 
j  Nonpare'd. 
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The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  ; — 

IM.  Beiiren.s,  of  Lilbeck. 

J.  Stovold,  Esq.,  Hedham  Hall,  IMidhurst. 

E.  A.  Brandt,  Esq.,  Sulhiiinpstead  House,  Tnrnham 
Orecn. 

Mr.  jMcLauchlan,  Ord  Gardens,  Lettcrkenny,  Ireland. 
Mr.  Ja:mi:s  Cutbush,  Nurseryinan,  Highgate. 
l\lr.  Martin  Hope  Sutton,  Seedsman,  Reading. 


GREENHOUSE  CULTURE  Ob  I’RANCISCEA 
HOPEANA. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  renders  of  The  Cottage  Gardener 
may  think,  because  Fruiiciscea  Hopeana  belongs  to  the  class 
of  stove  plants,  it  requires  a  stove  for  its  culture ;  but  I  have 
dowered  it  well  without  a  stove. 

The  w'ay  that  I  treat  my  plants  is  tins: — I  Iceep  them  in  [ 
tlie  warme.st  end  of  the  green liouse  all  the  summer,  giving 
them  water,  when  wanted,  until  October,  and  from  that  time, 

1  treat  them  nearly  as  I  do  a  Cactus,  giving  them  scarcely 
any  water  at  all  until  March.  I  then  look  them  over,  to  see 
if  the  knife  is  wanted.  Sometimes  tliey  will  throw  up  a 
strong  shoot  or  tw'o  from  the  bottom,  which  1  shorten  back 
a  little,  and  pick  otf  every  leaf.  1  then  surface-dress  them 
with  a  mi.vture  of  loam  and  a  little  leaf-mould. 

I  have  a  plant,  now  lifteen  inches  high  and  nearly  two 
feet  through,  in  a  nine  inch  pot,  and  it  has  not  been  potted 
these  four  years,  and  has  had  nothing  more  than  surface¬ 
dressing  once  a  year.  After  picking  off  the  leaves,  I  put 
them  into  a  forcing  pit,  heated  with  stable-dung;  give  them 
plenty  of  water  when  they  need  it,  and  a  slight  syringing  in 
the  afternoon  of  a  sunny  dajN 

In  about  six  weeks  they  are  in  one  mass  of  bloom,  from 
the  surface  of  the  soil  to  the.  top,  and  then  I  remove  them 
to  the  greenhouse  again.  They  will  keep  in  bloom  a  long 
time,  because  there  is  a  succession  of  flowors  to  open  every 
morning.  But  they  do  not  colour  quite  so  brightly  in  a 
greenhouse  as  they  do  in  a  little  heat. 

Whoever  has  a  greenhouse  and  a  pit  may  manage  to 
flower  the  Franciscca  Hopeana  as  freely  as  those  who  liave 
it  in  a  stove.  If  you  put  your  head  into  the  pit  or  green 
house,  of  a  morning,  where  this  plant  is  in  bloom,  you  find 
the  whole  air  is  scented  by  its  purple  and  lilac  dowers.  Sly 
plants  do  not  get  more  than  six  w'ceks  arlidcial  heat  through¬ 
out  the  year.— F.  S.,  Willn, 


A  BEAUTIFUL  FLOWEtl-BED. 

Tai.king  about  liower-ljeds,  1  must  tell  you  of  one  I 
dropped  upon  this  last  season,  and  my  word,  hut  it  was  worth 
calling  a.  llower-bed,  too.  I  have  seen  a  .jolly  round  number, 
in  one  place  and  the  other— the  Crystal  I’alace,  Kew,  ami 
Hampton  Court,  too;  hut  I  must  say,  this  I  am  about 
to  describe  was  tbe  most  striking  and  effective  of  any  I  had 
hitherto  seen. 

Partly  business  and  partly  pleasure  called  me  into  York-  | 
shire,  and  the  name  of  llihston  being  so  familiar,  I  made  it  i 
my'  business  to  go  a  few'  miles  out  of  my  route  on  purpose  j 
to  visit  this  place — which,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  ' 
proprietor,  Jos.  Dent,  Ksq.,  is  throwTi  open  to  the  public 
every  Tuesday — and  well  was  I  repaid,  too;  for  a  more 
superior  display  of  fruits  (Pines  especially),  and  grounds  in 
higher  order,  it  seldom  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  wdiness.  j 

But  this  flow'er-bed,  you  will  say.  Oh,  yes  ;  I  am  coming  | 
to  that,  so  will  begin  at  the  beginning.  A  quanfily  of  larcli  | 
stakes,  three  feet  long  and  tw'o-inches-and-a-half  diameter,  | 
W'ere  driven,  side  by  side,  eighteen  inches  into  the  ground,  i 
leaving  one-foot  and-a-half  outside  in  an  oval  shape,  eighteen  | 
feet  long,  eleven  feet  wide  over  the  centre.  'The  interior  i 
was  fille(l  up  rather  above  the  level  with  the  soil.  Around 
the  stakes,  outside,  was  planted,  pretty  thick,  common  Ivyq  { 
which,  when  I  saw  it  in  September  last,  formed  a  complete  I 
mass  all  round  the  bed,  and  kept  the  decaying  stakes  in 
position. 


Now  for  the  planting  and  arrangement  of  this  raised  bed,  j 
which  you  must  understand  was  designed  as  a  break  to  a  : 
heavy  j)art  of  the  ground,  and  as  Mr.  Abbott,  the  gardener,  ' 
hero  remarked,  “Avith  telling  effect.” 

Immediately  down  the  centre  W'ere  si.x  plants  of  scarlet 
Salviiis ;  at  each  end  of  those  was  a  plant  of  the  variegateil 
variety  of  8n/ria  fiil(/ens ;  encircling  those  was  the  blue 
Jijerdtinn;  again,  around  those  the  Fropmnrc  8(:inlet  Gera- 
iiiiim  ;  then  a  circle  of  yellow  Siilhiii.  Cakeohtrid,  wdiich 
brought  it  to  the  edge,  around  which  was  planted  the  white 
I vy-Jcuvfd  Gcrunhnn.  This  was  allowed  to  hang  over  quite 
down  to  the  turf;  and  being  full  of  white  flowers,  they  beau¬ 
tifully  blended  with  the  dark  green  of  the  common  ivy  and  j 
'  yellow  Calceolaria  above;  then  again  with  their  immediate  I 
neighbours,  and  so  on  to  the  top  of  the  Salvias,  forming  as  j 
rich  and  gorgeous  a  hank  as  I  am  sure  none  of  your  readers 
Avould  ever  regret  imitating. 

I  have,  also,  several  other  valuable  notes  of  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  this  place,  which  1  may  at  some  future  day 
trouble  you  with  if  you  think  them  worthy  a  place  in  your 
instructive  journal,  [it  will  he  no  trouble. — Ed.  C.  G.] 
— A.— M.  li. 


HOT- WATER  CIRC ULATION.— WILD 
CINERARIA  MARITTMA. 

A  correspondent,  “  Pi.  11.,”  lately  inquired  AA'hether  he 
could  obtain  a  boiler  and  furnace  altogether;  and  another 
correspondent,  “  W.  H.  Warner,”  in  No.  381,  replies,  “  No  ; 
not  at  present.”  Let  me,  however,  say  that  1  have  had  such 
an  one  for  toi  years  past,  and  that  it  answers  admirably, 
requires  no  brick  setting,  and  has  never  yet  Avanted  any 
repair.  It  is  called  the  “  Conical  Copper  Boiler.”  I  pur¬ 
chased  it  at  Stephenson  and  Co.’s,  til,  Gracechurch  Street, 
costing  about  X't).  It  is  idaccd  so  as  to  heat  a  hall  and 
three  living  rooms  in  the  day-time,  and  (by  turning  a  stop¬ 
cock)  a  double  greenhouse  (Avhen  required)  by  night. 

On  the  15th  ult.,  at  7  a.m.,  Avlien  the  external  thermometer 
Avas  at  2o°,  the  temperature  of  the  three  rooms  Avere  re¬ 
spectively -t(i°,  47°,  5.5° ;  hall,  45°;  greenhouses,  43°  ;  and  a 
small  inside  forcing-frame  Avith  tank,  02°,  all  healed  hy  this 
one  boiler.  It  is  economical  as  to  fuel ;  and  1  have  adjusted 
one  of  Huxley’s  double-tube  quicksilver  regulators  to  a 
valve  in  the  smoke-pipe,  making  the  fire  to  regulate  itself, 
and  so  that  the  heat  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at 
pleasure,  it  keeping  constantly  alight. 

In  reference  to  Cineraria  marilima,  alluded  to  in  your 
number  for  January  22,  page  2!)!),  I  may  remark,  that  last 
spring  I  saAV  it  growing  abundantly  on  the  hanks  and  shores 
of  the  Sardinian  (Mediterranean)  coast,  Avhere  its  peculiar 
mealy  leaves  presented  a  hcautiful  appearance,  contrasted 
Avith  the  briglit  green  and  yelloAV  of  the  Euphorbias  and 
Wall-floAvers. 

I  may  also  mention,  that  I  am  arranging  and  classifying 
a  considerable  collection  of  dried  specimens  of  floAvers  and 
plants,  collected  during  my  residence  abroad,  and  from 
Brazil,  and  can  testify  that  I  find  your  Collaye  Gardeners’ 
Dietionary  of  the  greatest  assistance.  I  have  felt  pleasure 
in  recommending  it  to  others. — E.  Con, and,  Bellejield, 
Chelmsford. 

QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

CARDENIMC. 

I’LANTS  FOR  CLOTHING  A  WEST  WALL.  j 

“  I  should  be  much  obliged  hy  your  mentioning  the  | 
name  and  description  of  some  quick  groAving  and  tioAvering  ^ 
climbers  to  cover  the  side  of  a  house  Avith  a  Avestern  aspect;  j 
also,  at  Avhat  time  they  should  be  planted.  i 

“  Many  of  your  subscrihers  might  he  ghxAl  of  such 
information  for  the  improvement  of  blank  Avails.— An  ' 
Amateur.”  | 

[Fyracantha.  and  Pyrus  japonica  are  the  best  sloAV-groAving  ? 
Avail  plants.  The  Glycine  or  Wistaria  sinensis  is  the  strongest  j 
and  best,  and  grows  fast  AvJien  once  it  is  established.  The 
Cotoneaster  microphylla  is  the  neatest  covou'  for  a  Avail,  and  is  , 
as  brilliant  as  the  Pyracantha  Avhen  in  berry.  Get  some  one  j 
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in  Bath  to  loll  you  liow  much  tliis  Cotoncastor  is  used  there. 
They  manage  it  better  in  iiatli  than  anywhere  else  we  liave 
ever  heard  of.  Tlie  common  I'dKsion-Jlonutr  would  do  with 
you  for  a  south  wall.  The  Ohincxc  and  Japan  Clcmatitscs, 
azurca,  (jrandijiora,  and  S'icholdii,  ought  to  suit  you.  Why 
not  try  a  Cloth  of  Gold  Rose?  hut  Boses,  in  general,  arc  not 
good  wall  idants  near  doors,  or  windows,  on  account  of  the 
liy  and  honey-dew.  The  fastest-growung  of  all  climbers  is 
the  T'iiyiniaii  Creeper,  which  is  grown  for  the  purple  leaves 
in  the  autumn  ;  and,  as  such,  this  creeper  may  be  cut  down 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground  every  autumn  when  the  leaves 
fall,  and,  when  the  roots  arc  sufliciently  strong,  young 
shoots  will  grow  to  the  top  of  a  church  before  the  leaves 
turn  colour.  When  this  creeper  is  used  wih  Ivy — and  it  is 
best  to  grow  with  Ivy — it  ought  to  be  thus  cut  down  every 
year;  and  if  the  shoots  are  well  thinned  as  they  grow  and 
multiply,  the  size  of  the  loaves  will  be  double  that  of  others 
grown  on  a  plant  which  is  pruned  like  a  Vine.  Gpircea 
Liitdleyaita  has  the  liandsomest  leaf  of  all  the  plants  for 
a  wall,  and  the  llowers  come  in  largo,  white  clusters,  like  a 
bunch  of  Grapes.  It  must  he  trained  and  pruned  like  a 
Peach-tree.  Pomegranates  and  ^Igrtles  ought  to  do  with 
you,  with  a  good  covering  in  winter;  and  all  the  Clematises 
will  cover  a  wall  sooner  than  most  other  plants.] 
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POULTRY  SHOWS. 

Windsor  Poultry  Exhibition.  At  Windsor,  4th,  5th,  and  Gth  of 
June.  Secs.  Tlios.  Chamberlain,  and  Henry  Thompson.  Entries 
will  close  May  10th. 

N.15. — Secretaries  vnll  uhtige  %ts  hy  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 

THE  KENDAT,  POULTRY  EXITITHTION. 

I  The  one  just  concluded  was  the  Fourth  Annual  Sleeting 
1  of  this  Society,  and  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  he  able 
j  to  assure  our  readers  it  was  hg  far  tlie  most  successful 
i  of  any  of  them ;  whether  we  consider  the  general  ar- 
I  rangements,  the  numher  of  visitors  who  attended,  or  the 
'  superiority  of  the  poultry  that  competed.  Ivendal  and  its 
’  neighhourhood  presents  a  multitude  of  natural  objects 
I  highly  attractive  to  visitors;  and,  doubtless,  not  a  few  who 
attended  the  Ponllry  I'lxhihition  made  a  single  journey 
'  serve  two  purposes,  by  extending  their  visit  to  the.  I,ake  of 
'Windermere.  Y'ith  confidence  ive  can  assiu't,  that  none  ! 
who  did  so  would  regret  the  time  or  trouble  thus  appro¬ 
priated.  The  scenery  in  this  locality  is  most  imjiressively 
romantic,  ruggedly  wild,  ami  beautiful;  and,  to  any  rcih'ciive 
mind,  must  inst.antly  recal  the  words — ■ 

“'These  are  Thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good 

and  urge,  also,  to  a  variety  of  suppo.silions  as  to  what  ex¬ 
treme  convulsion  of  Nature  caused  so  abrupt  a  change. 
The  mounlaius  to  the  right  of  the  lake  are  most  esjiecially  ! 
worthy  of  notice,  and  are  known  as  “  Ijungdale  Pikes,”  being  ; 
decidedly  the  most  prominent  object  in  the  whole  scene. 
Tlie  I;mv  Wood  Hotel,  at  the  foot  of  the  'Windermere,  nlfords 
1  the  best  jiossible  accommodation  to  parties  desirous  of  pro¬ 
longing  their  stay.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  speedy  return 
is  contemplated,  we  would  strongly  advi.se  visitors  to  engage  : 
a  special  train  from  Kendal  to  the  Birthwaito  Station,  as,  by 
this  arrangement,  they  have  only  to  state  their  own  time  for  j 
return,  and  under  the  able  and  prompt  superintendance  of  | 
Mr.  Harris,  the  Kendal  station-master,  no  hurry  or  disap¬ 
pointment  will  ensue.  For  this  purpose,  first-class  carriages 
!  are  appointed,  and  the  expense  is  very  trifling. 

I  Apologising  for  this  digression,  hy  simply  stating,  our  desire  | 
is  to  give  as  uscfnl  and  extended  information  as  jiossihle,  wo 
will,  Avitliout  farther  comment,  re-conduct  our  readers  to  the 
Poultry  Exhibition.  The  three  former  Shows  liave  been 
held  in  as  many  different  huildiiigs  that  hajipeiied  to  he 
vacant  at  the  lime  they  were  required.  The  one  just  past 
took  place  in  a  very  suitable  structure  (the  New  Market- 
house),  hut  scarcely  yet  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ]dastercrs. 
It  is  lighted  both  from  the  roof  and  side-walls;  therefore, 
it  rarely  has  happened  all  pens  competed  so  fairly  as 


on  this  occasion — a  fcalurc  never  to  he  neglected  anywhere, 
as  it  at  once  prevents  “  the  disappointed  ”  ascribing  their 
defeat  to  “  the  utter  impossibility  of  their  birds  having  been 
looked  at.” 

IVo  cannot  avoid  here  giving  utterance  to  the  general  com- 
mendafion  lavished  on  the  committee  hy  all  who  visited  the 
Show,  and  must  say  these  gentlemen  very  richly  deserved  it. 
All  of  them  were  ii.arties  both  “ready  and  willing”  to  in¬ 
stantly  aiil,  hy  their  own  personal  efforts,  in  effectually  cari'y- 
ing  out  the  preconceived  regulations  ;  nothing,  therefore, 
I’cmained  par  tially  completed,  or  altogether  undone.  It  is, 
indeed,  very  rarely  we  can  record  the  like  issrte,  where 
subordinates  “  rule  the  r'oost,”  or  comrnittee-nren  supinely 
imagine  their  lahour.s  fully  completed  wlien  the  fowls  are 
duly  jienned  for  exhibition.  From  the  causes  just  assigned, 
the  returrr  of  the  poultry  after  the  meeting  was  equally 
punctual,  and  perfectly  carried  out. 

The  Spanish,  classes  were  well  represented. 

In  the  Dorkings,  not  a  few  very  excellent  pens  competed  ; 
and  among  the  adult  (“Greys”)  the  first-prize  2)en  con¬ 
tained  two  hens  especially  worthy  of  the  jiremium.  5Ve 
know  that  fifty  guineas  were  offered  in  the  room  for  them, 
and  at  once  I'cfused. 

The  Bnjj'  Cochins  were,  many  of  them,  very  meritorious, 
and  fast  returning  to  the  original  ]>roportions  we  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  meet  with  at  the  commencement  of  their  career. 
The  attention  of  amateurs,  very  properly,  now  resting  strongly 
on  this  all-important  item  to  secure  success.  Of  either 
the  Bartridge-feathered,  or  Blacks  or  AVbites,  wo  can  say 
hut  little. 

In  the  Game,  classes,  the  quality  of  the  birds  competing 
has  never  been  excelled.  'We  can  confidently  state,  scarcely 
(  a  single  iiidiflereiit  bird  was  exhibited,  and  the  matching  of 
the  different  pens  was  an  evident  proof  their  owners  had 
not  neglected  one  of  the  greatest  es.sentials  to  success,  and 
j  one  to  which,  in  most  places,  hut  little  respect  is  given,  until 
■  the  repeated  loss  of  valuable  iiremiums  enforces  greater  cir¬ 
cumspection. 

Somewhat  remarkably,  all  the  ITamhnrgh  classes  ranlced 
weakly,  and  many  were  shoivn  in  sadly  mutilatc'd  condition, 
from  too  raiiidly-rciieatod  appearances  “  on  the  hoards.” 
There  were  several  very  superior  R]iecimens  of  Polands,  hut 
the  numbers  were,  limited.  The  Bantams,  on  the  contrary, 
mustered  both  strongly  and  good.  Some  very  uniipie  and 
interesting  Calnilta  Jangle  I'owls  figured  in  the  class  of 
extra,  varieties,  and  created  general  attention.  The  classes 
for  Single  Corks  were,  perfection  ;  and  not  a  few  successful 
ones  sold  at  high  figures.  'I’lie  Geese  and  Jlonen  Duels  wore. 
very  superior;  hut.  tlie  ytyleshnrys,  though  good,  sadly  lacked 
“  condition.”  The  Pigeons  were  not  so  good  as  anticipated  : 
and,  for  “  condition, ”  did  not  tend  much  to  rise  the  “  fancy  ” 
in  public,  ('stimation  solar  as  Kendal  is  concerned.  Another 
season,  no  doubt,  there  will  be  improvement  in  these 
clases  also. 

Great  numbers  were  sold  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
poultry  ;  the  admission  I'eceipts  far  exceeded  those  of  any 
firevious  meoting;  and  the  2'i'i/es  were  very  satisfactorily 
awarded  hylMr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Birmingham. 

Sr.KNisii.  — 5.  First,  Mr  .loseph  Tate,  Preston.  10.  Second,  Mr  G. 
W.  Hartley,  .Strirklandgate,  Kendal.  Third,  Mr  G.  A  (ielderd, 
Aikrijtg  End,  Kendal.  Couimcndcd.  —  2.  Mr  Georpe  Ilotiinson, 
Kendal.  (A  very  good  class.)  Chietirns  tf  185.5.— 1.5.  First,  Mr  G.  A. 
Gelderd,  Aikrigg  End,  Kendal.  12.  Second,  Mr, lames  Di.xon,  llradford. 
11.  Tliird,  Jir  .loseph  'J'ate,  Preston.  Highly  Commended. — 13.  Mr 
George  Robinson,  Kendal. 

Dokkino  (Coloured). — 18.  First,  Mr  G.  A.  Gelderd,  Aikrigg  End, 
Kendal,  17.  Second,  Mr  Edward  Owen,  Kendal.  IQ.  Third,  Air  F.  C. 
'Ellison,  Slzcrgli  Castle,  Kemlat,  Chickens  o/I855. — 23.  First,  Jlr  G. 
A.  Gelderd,  Aikrigg  End,  Kendal.  24.  Second,  Mr  I).  Harriaon,  Sin¬ 
gleton  Park,  Kendal.  25.  Third,  Mr  Geo.  Wilkins,  Mansergh,  Kirkby 
Lonsdale. 

Dorking  (tt'hitc). — 26.  Second,  Mr  .Tohn  Robinson,  Vale  House, 
Garstang.  (First  withheld  )  Chickens  of  \Sho. — 2/  and  28.  First  and 
Second,  Mr  .lohn  Robinson,  Vale  House,  Garstang. 

CociiiN-Cii  IN  A  (Cinnamon  and  Huff). — 34.  First,  Mr  G.  A.  Gelderd, 
Aikrigg  End,  Kendal.  2y.  Second,  Mr  Thos.  Hurnett,  Hutton,  Preston. 
Commended. —  31.  Mr  Robert  Serginson,  Sutton,  Cliestcr.  (.4  superior 
class.)  Chickens  of  1855.— 3/.  First  and  Second,  Mr  Thomas  Hurnett, 
Hutton,  Preston. 

CocitiN-CiiiNA  (Hrown  and  Partridge-fcatbed). —  II.  First,  Mr  Wil¬ 
liam  Vt'anklyn,  juu.,  Hury.  Chi.:kens  of  IH.55.  —  45.  Second,  Jlr  William 
'  W'aiiklyn,  jun.,  Hury .  ;  First  w  ilbbeld.) 

CociiiN-CiiiN.A  (White  or  Hlack). — 46.  First,  Mr  Richaid  Ttbay, 
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Preston.  48.  Second,  Mr  Wm.  Wanklyn,  jim.,  Bury.  Chickens  of 
IS-IS.— 49.  First,  Mr  Win.  JI.  Barnes,  Levcns,  Kendal.  51.  Second, 
Mr  Bichard  Tebay,  Preston. 

Game  Fowls  (White  and  Piles'!. — 5C.  First,  Mr  Frank  Atkinson. 
Lora’s  Plain,  Kendal.  52.  Second,  Mr  .Toseph  Tate,  I’reston.  t'om- 
nicnded.- — t)U.  Mr  .Tolin  Thackeray,  Ilawkshead.  Chickens  of  1S55. — 
64.  First,  Mr  Francis  Atkinson,  Lord’s  Plain,  Kendal.  65.  Second,  hlr 
M'm.  Wilkinson,  Ljth,  Kendal.  Commended.— 06.  Sheiiheid  W'ales, 
Kendall, 

Game  Fowls  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds). — 6/.  First,  Jlr  Wm. 
'Palbot,  jun..  Lane  House,  Burton.  74.  Second,  Mr  Robert  Pickthall, 
Kendal.  Highly  Commended. — 75.  Mr  Robert  Pickthall,  Kendal.  76. 
Mr  Francis  Atkinson,  Lord’s  Plain,  Kendal.  Commended.— 69.  Mr 
George  C.  Peters,  Birmingham.  70'  Mr  Wm.  Brockbank,  Ulverston. 
77.  Mr  Henry  Simpson,  Plyning,  Milnthorpe.  (A  highly  meritorious 
class.)  Chickens  of  1855. —  83.  Second,  MrR.  C.  Barrow,  Bradleyfield, 
Kendal.  83.  Second,  Mr  John  Fawcett,  Hutton,  Kendal.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended.— 85.  Mr  Robert  Pickthall,  Kendal.  Commended.— 90,  Mr 
Daniel  Harrison,  Kendal. 

Game  Fowls  (Best  of  any  other  variety).— 99.  First,  Mr  Wm. 
Wilkinson,  Lyth,  Kendal.  93.  Second,  Mr  H.  Rauthn-.ell,  Hutton, 
Kendal.  Highly  Commended.— 98.  Mr  Wm.  Wilkinson,  Lyth,  Kendal. 
Commended. —94.  Mr  Geo.  C.  Peters,  Birmingham.  Chickens  tf 
1855. — 101.  First,  Mr  H.  Rauthmell,  Hutton,  Kendal.  103.  Second, 
Mr  Robert  Pickthall,  Kendal.  Highly  Commended.— 102.  Mr  Robert 
Pickthall,  Kendal. 

Golden-pencilled  Hajiblt.gii.  —  105.  First,  Mr  James  Dixon, 
Bradford.  I06.  Second,  Mr  Edward  Pease,  jun.,  Southend,  Darlington. 
Chickens  of  1855. — 111.  First,  Mr  Daniel  Harrison,  Kendal.  llO. 
Second,  Mr  Joseph  Abbott,  Kirkland,  Kendal.  Commended. — 109-  hlr 
Robert  Sergenson,  Sutton,  Chester. 

Golden-spangled  Hamblugii. —  113.  First,  Mr  James  Dixon,  1 
Bradford.  Chickens  of  1855.  — 117.  First,  Mr  James  Dixon,  Bradford.  ! 
121.  Second,  Mr  John  Robinson, 'Pale  House,  Garstang.  Commended,  j 
— 118.  Mr  James  Rookes,  High  Barn,  Kendal.  1 

SiLVEK-PENCiLLED  HAMBUitoii. — 122.  Sccoiid,  Mr  Jamcs  Dixon,  ; 
Bradford.  (First  withheld.)  Chickens  of  1855. — 131.  First,  Mrs  H.  j 
Sharp,  Mill  Lane,  Bradford.  129.  Second,  Mr  John  Robinson,  Vale  | 
House,  Garstang. 

SiLVER-SPANGLF.i)  H A.MBUP.Gii. — 136.  First,  I\Ir  Thomas  Burnett,  j 
Hutton,  Preston.  132.  Second,  Mr  T.  VP.  Jones,  Wellington,  Salop.  1 
(An  indift'erent  class.)  Chickens  of  \%55. — 139.  First,  Mr  James  Di.xon,  j 
Bradford.  110.  Second,  Mr  Thomas  Burnett,  Hutton,  Preston.  j 

Poland  Fowl  (Black,  with  fVhitc  Crests). — No  entry.  ChU'kens 
of  1855.— 113.  Second,  Mrs  H.  Sharp,  Bradford.  (First  withheld.)  i 

Poland  Fowl  (Golden).— 144.  First,  Mr  James  Di.'son,  Bradford.  | 
Chickens  of  1855. — 1  45.  First,  Mr  James  Dixon,  Bradford. 

Poland  Fowl  (Silver). — ri6.  First,  I\Tr  Fldw.ard  W.  Hazlewood,  ' 
Bridgnorth,  Shropshire.  Chickens  of  1855.  —  li7.  First,  Mr  James  j 
Dixon,  Bradford.  143.  Second,  Mr  Parkins  Jones,  P'ulham.  j 

Bantajis  (Any  variety). — 155,  156,  and  157.  First,  Second,  and 
Third,  Mr  G.  C.  Peters.  (Silver-laced.) 

Foil  ANY  OTHEB  nKEED. —  l6l.  Sccoiid,  Jlr  D.  Harrison,  Kendal. 
(Brahma  PDOtra.)  Chickens  of  1855. — 163.  First,  Mr  Richard  Tebay, 
Preston.  (Brahma  Pootras.)  l66.  Second,  Mr  Parkins  Jones,  Fulham. 
(Calcutta  Jungle  Fowls.) 

Prizes  pob  Single  Cocits  of  any  age.— Sjainish.  —  l68.  Prize,  , 
Mr  Thomas  Baron,  Kendal.  Highly  Commended. — 170.  Mr  G.  A.  Gel-  | 
derd,  Aikrigg  End,  Kcmlal.  Dnrking. — 173.  Prize,  l\Ir  G.  A.  Geldcrd,  j 
Aikrigg  End,  Kendal.  Highly  Commended. — 171.  MrR.  B.  Parkinson,  j 
Kendal.  I76.  Mr  Geo.  Wilkins,  Mansergh,  Kirkby  Lonsdale.  Cochin-  ‘ 
CAma.— 173.  Prize,  Mr  Thomas  Burnett,  Hutton,  Preston.  Highly 
Commended. — 179.  Mr  W’illiam  P'anklyn,  jun..  Bury.  Commended. —  ! 
ISO.  Mr  Thomas  Hincks,  Pcnhelds,  Wolverhampton.  Gantc. — 189. 

Prize,  Mr  William  Brockbank,  Ulverston.  Highly  Commended. — 193. 
Mr  Robert  Pickthall,  Kendal.  194.  Mr  F.  Atkinson,  I,ord’s  Plain, 
Kendal.  199.  Mr  John  Grceiiliow,  Anchorites’  Well,  Kendal.  Com-  ' 
mended.— ISO.  Mr  C.  Gardner,  Kendal.  188.  l\Ir  Robert  Bateman,  ' 
Kendal.  191.  Sir  William  Ellison,  jun.,  Low  Sizergh,  Kendal. 

Geese  — 200.  First,  Mr  Wm.  Talbot,  jun.,  I.anc  House,  Burton. 

203.  Second,  Mr  Daniel  Harrison,  Kendal.  (A  very  good  class.) 

Ducks. — Aylesbury. — 210.  First,  Mr  William  Whitvvell,  Kendal. 

204.  Second,  Mr  T.  W.  Holme,  Kendal.  PiOuen. — 214.  First,  Mr 

Daniel  Harrison,  ICendal.  213.  Second,  hir  William  Wankljii,  jun., 
Bury.  ' 

Turkeys. — 216.  First,  Mr  E.  Pease,  jun.,  Southend,  Darlington,  j 
217.  Second,  Mr  E.  C.  Ellison,  Sizergli  Castle,  Kendal.  ) 

Pigeons. —  Carriers.  —  219.  Prize,  Mr  Edward  Owen,  Kendal. 
Almond  Tumblers. — 220.  Prize,  Mr  I.saac  Monkhouse,  Kendal,  .fucobbis. 
— 223.  Pi ize,  P.Ir  Isaac  Monkhouse,  Kendal.  Fantuils. — 225.  Prize,  Sir 
Edward  Owen,  Kendal.  Tumblers. — 228.  Prize,  Mr  John  Greenwood, 
Kendal.  Any  other  breed.  — 250.  Prize,  Mr  John  Greenwood,  Kendal.  ; 


SOUTH  DUHIlAil  AND  NORTH  YORKSHIRE  , 
POULTRY  SHOW.  j 

The  .Judges  for  Toulti'y  were  tlie  liev.  R.  rulleine,  ' 
Kirby  AYiske,  aiul  Edwin  Aslic,  f'Kq.,  of  MuUoii;  and  fori 
Pigeons,  Mr  J.  W.  IJolcberby,  of  Darlington.  I 

Spanish. — Silver  Cup,  J.  Shorthose,  Shieldfield  Green,  Newcastle,  1 
Second,  —  Lightfoot.  Highly  Commended. — G.  L.  Kux,  Bramham  ; 


Park,  Tadcaster.  C.  W.  Newsome,  Hickniondwicke.  Chickens, — First, 
—  Lightfoot.  Second,  J.  Shorthose.  C.  J.  Dixon,  Bradford. 

Dorkings  (Coloured).- First,  Miss  WethcrcH,  Kirkhridge.  Second, 
J.  Shorthose.  Highly  Commended. — H.  J.  Spearman,  Newton  Hall, 
Durham.  J.  Robinson,  Vale  House,  Garstang.  (The  whole  class  com¬ 
mended.)  Chickens.  —  Silver  Cu]i,  G.  Baillic,  Millcrstain,  Kelso. 
Second,  Rev.  G.  Hustler,  Appleton,  Tadcaster.  Highly  Commended. — 
Miss  Wethercll.  Mrs  Pease,  Feethams,  Darlington.  J.  Robinson.  Rev. 

G.  Hustler.  H.  J.  Spearman.  W.  Jackson,  Scruton,  Bedale.  W. 
Gray,  Darlington.  Master  E.  R.  Whitwell,  West  Lodge,  Darlington. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Newton,  Kirby.  H.  Bolckow,  Marton  Hall,  Middlesborough, 

Dorkings  (White).  —  First,  Mrs  Pease.  Second,  J.  Robinson, 
Chickens. — First,  J.  Robinson.  Second,  E.  Pease,  jun.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended. — Mrs  Pease. 

Cochins  (Cinnamon  and  Buff). — Silver  Cup,  Rev.  G.  Hustler. 
Second,  W.  Newsome.  Highly  Commended.  —  H.  Marshall.  Com¬ 
mended. — T.  H.  B.irker,  Hovingham.  Chickens. — First,  G.  Robinson. 
Second,  H.  Marshall.  Commended. — E,  D.  Swarbreck,  Thirsk. 

Cochins  (Brown  and  Partridge).— First,  W.  Wanklyn,  jun.,  Green 
B.ank,  Bury.  (Second  withheld.)  Chickens. — First,  G.  Dixon.  Second 
W.  Wanklyn. 

Cochins  (White).— First,  W.  Dawson,  Hopton  Mirfield.  (Second 
wiihheld.)  Chickens. —  First,  Mrs  S.  Sharp,  Mill  Lane,  Bradford. 
Second,  W.  Wanklyn. 

Game. — First,  G.  Flower,  Northallerton,  and  W.  Gill,  Stokesley. 
Commended. — E.  Brown,  Harwood.  .A.  D.  Lacy,  Hall  House,  Kingston. 
J.  Watson,  Chainlane,  Knaresbro’. 

Hambubgiis  (Golden  -  pencilled).— First,  E.  Featherstonhaugh,  the 
Hermitage,  Chester-lc-Strcet.  Second,  Mrs  H.  Sharp,  Mill  Lane,  Brad¬ 
ford.  Chickens. — First,  J.  Dixon.  Second,  E.  Featherstonhaugh. 
Commended.— Barnard,  Darlington. 

IIamburgiis  (Silver-pencilled). —  First,  H.  Bolckow.  Second,  E. 
Featherstonhaugh.  Commended. —  G.  Di.xon.  Chickens. — First,  Feather¬ 
stonhaugh.  Second,  G.  Dixon.  Highly  Commended.— M.  Elliott, 
Worsrdl  Hall,  Yann.  Commended. — H.  Bolckow. 

Hamburgiis  (Golden-spangled). — First,  W.  Miller,  Ainderby  Steeple. 
Second,  G,  Conyers,  Leeds.  Chickens. — First,  Rev.  J.  E.  Kaw,  Ain¬ 
derby  Steeple.  Second,  G.  Robinson.  Commended. — M.  Leemiug, 
Blackwood  House,  Halifax. 

Hamburgiis  (Silvcr-spangicd). — First,  H.  Bcldon,  Eccleshill  Moor, 
Bradford.  Second,  G.  Dixon.  Chickens. — First,  Mr.  Leeming.  Second, 

H.  Beldun.  Highly  Commended. — Mrs  H.  Sharp.  Commended. — 
Calvert,  Darlington.  T.  Shaw,  jun.,  Dailington. 

Polish  (Black,  with  White  Crests). — First,  J,  Conyers.  Second, 
Mrs  Sharp. 

Polish  (Golden). — First  and  Second,  J.  Conyers. 

Polish  (Silver).— First,  J.  Watson,  Cockerton.  Second,  H.  Bolckow. 
Malay. — No  first  prize.  Second,  H.  Bolckow. 

Bantams  (Any  variety).— First,  J.  Dixon.  Second,  G.  Baillie. 
Extra  Prizes. — Mole,  AyclilTe.  (V’hite.)  R.  Robson,  Darlington. 
(Black.)  H.  J.  Spearman.  (Game.) 

Cross  Breeds.— First,  W.  Stockdale,  Middleton-on-Row.  (Barn¬ 
door  Fowl.)  Second,  J.  Shorthose.  (Andalusian.) 

Pigeons. — First  (six  pairs  of  sorts),  W.  Canuan,  Bradford.  Second 
(thiee  pairs  of  sorts),  W.  Dixon. 

Geese. — First,  Mrs  AVooler,  Inglehy,  Berwick.  (Two  pens.)  Second, 
II.  Ambler.  Highly  Commended. — H.  Ambler.  J.  F.  Newton.  (The 
whole  class  commended.) 

Ducks.— (Aylesuury).— First,  W.  Dixon.  Second,  Mrs  Fidlcr, 
Highly  Commended. — H.  Ambler.  E.  Pease.  (Two  pens.)  Mrs  Robb, 
Thorpefieln,  Thirsk.  Rouen.- First,  G.  L.  Fox.  Second,  Jliss 
Wethercll.  Highly  Commended. — W.  Wanklyn.  E.  Featherstonhaugh. 
Any  Variety.— First,  H.  Beldun.  (East  India.)  Second,  E.  Feathcr- 
stonhaugii. 

Turkeys. — First,  E.  Pease.  Second,  E.  Brown,  Harewood.  Highly 
Commended. — J.  D.  Hand,  Grantham.  R.  Thompson.  Mrs  Hctt, 
Hcadhain. 

Guine.v  Fowl. — Mrs  Hooper,  Marton. 

Extr.v  Stock. — W.  Dawson.  (Serai Taook.)  J,  Pease.  (Egyptian 
Geese.)  J.  Pease.  (Widgeon,  Pintails,  and  Teal.) 


GOLDEN  PHEASANTS  versus  GOLDEN- 
SPANGLED  HAMBURGIIS. 

Then  by  Jove,  said  Francis  the  First,  hitching  up  his  breeches,  we’ll  go 
to  war  with  ’em  \— Sentimental  Journey. 

Truly,  'tis  an  odd  motto  of  yours,  Mr.  Sliandv- — .and 
wliat  can  it  have  to  do  with  Golden  Plieasants  !  1  tvill  tell 
you,  my  dear  Madam ; — There  are  no  secrets  between  you 
and  mo;  hut,  truly,  had  tlicre  been  a  score;  why,  heaven 
In.'lp  me,  if  I  could  have  kept  one  of  tliem  !  ’Twas  simply 
thus  ;  Prancis  the  Pirst  being  very  low  in  pocket,  and  owing 
Sweden  a  large  sum  of  money ;  bethought  liim,  that  he 
would  pay  her,  not  witli  gold,  hut  with  a  compliment.  He 
proposed,  therefore,  tliat  Sweden  should  stand  godmother. 
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(  for  slio  was  (lion  a  ropuljlir, )  to  his  son. — Granted,  on  tho 
part  of  Sweden,  provided,  llint  she  should  exercise  the 
usual  privilotje  of  naming  the  child ;  which  she  insisted 
should  he  called,  Shadrach  Meshach  Abednego ! 

Impossible  1  shouted  Francis  the  First  in  a  rage!  go,  go, 
pay  her,  pay  her  IMesseur  le  I’rcmier,  in  money  ! — “  Sire,  i 
your  Majesty  has  not  50,000  golden  crowns  in  your  treasury.”  I 
Then  by  Jove,  s.ays  Francis  the  First,  pulling  up  his 
breeches,  we'll  go  to  war  with  ’em ! 

Now,  I  .assure  you,  my  dear  readers,  that  I  do  not  state 
the  above,  as  a  mere  skit, — a  satire,  on  the  often  trilling  and 
foolish  causes  of  war.  ’Tis  but  to  show  you,  what  sad 
work  may  come  of  it,  when  we  indulge  the  conceit,  of  nick¬ 
naming  the  creatures  of  the  earth, — whether  they  may  be 
our  children,  or  our  chiclcens. 

IVe’ll  go  to  war  with  ’em,  said  Francis  tlie  First,  pulling 
&c. ; — we’ll  go  to  w.ar  with  ’em,  says  Tristram  Shandy, 
pulling  down  his  wristbands !  And  I  declare  to  you,  m3' 
gentle  readers,  despite  of  .all  tho  tittering  that  may  be  going 
on  among  you, — I  declare  to  you,  in  all  my  wonted  gravity 
and  seriousness,  that  if,  instead  of  the  Golden  Pheasants 
having  been  nicknamed  Spangled  Hamburghs,  they  had 
called  them  Apmu/Zed  Shadraclis, — Spaiijiled  ]\leshachs, — or 
SpaiHilcd  Ahedneejoi),  T  would  not  have  said  one  word  !  I 
would  have  passed  it  over,  as  a  piece  of  merry  sport, — as  a 
random  satire,  on  the  new  and  line  names  given  to  some  ; 
fowls,  “  in  the  any  other  variety  ”  class :  or  even,  ns  a 
delicate  compliment  to  Sweden  ;  our  ally.  ; 

Surely  no  fowls  have  been  so  “luightily  abused”  as 
have  the  Golden  Pheasants  !  ’Twas  not  enough  to  change  1 
their  very  nature — to  mongrelize  them — to  cross  them  with  1 
the  Game  cock  to  give  them  full,  flowing  black  tails ;  aye,  j 
and  mark  ye,  irridescent  Hack  tails  ;  and  hackles,  and  long 
saddle  feathers,  instead  of  spangled  ones : — but,  as  if  to 
carry  extermin.ation  to  its  utmost  limit,  or  to  annihilate 
identity,  some  yet  more  conceited  innovators,  changed  their 
very  name !  and,  of  all  towns  in  the  wide  world,  Ifum- 
hin-f/k — I  say,  Hamburgh,  was  fixed  upon.  “  Oh,  for  .an 
ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecaiy,  to  sweeten  my  imagina¬ 
tion!” — they  were  called  ITamhurghs,  inasmuch  as  they  did 
imt  come  from  Hamburgh. 

Tt  is  difllcult,  even  for  a  person  of  my  own  quiet,  demure, 
and  smooth  temper  of  mind ;  whose  very  pen  is  dijiped  in 
the  milk  of  human  kindness,  to  iireserve,  even  a  moderate 
degree  of  composure,  while  I  denounce  the  flat  ignorance, 
but  lofty  conceit  of  those,  who  “  filched  from  them  their 
good  name”  of  Golden  Pheasants.  A  name  they  liad  always 
borne  in  Yoikshire,  their  especial  habitat.  A  name,  most 
happ3' — most  expressive. — aye,  and  a  name  in  exact  ac¬ 
cordance  with  scicntijic  nomenclature  and  vsage  !  3'et,  cliange 
it  forsooth ! 

Put  patience,  my  dear  readers,  I  beseech  you  !  Call  not 
the  perpetrators  fools,  dolts  and  donkies — neither  noodles, 
nincompoops,  nor  ninnyhammers — at  least  not  yet.  Put, 
you  are  excited — let  us  cool  ourselves  a  l»it,  in  a  little 
philosophical  digression. 

Now,  of  all  sensations,  tittilations  and  excitement,  none 
are  equal  to  sneezinij  ! — ’Lis  the  very  quintessence  of 
pleasure — the  rit,  tit,  tit,  of  sensation.  Yet,  withal,  ’tis  a 
villanous  modifier  of  manly  beauty. — Put  with  you  my  fair, 
and  therefore  to  me,  dear,  readers,  ’tis  not  to  be  thought 
of;  —  away  with  the  anti-angelic  idea! — but  smile  —  ever 
smile  my  fair  friends,  and  continuq  to  your  own  dear 
Tristram,  the  very  poetry  of  his  existence;  which,  you  too 
well  know,  hangs  as  it  were,  by  a  silken  thread,  allixed  to 
your  own  eye-lashos,  and  sweet  corners  of  your  mouths  ; — 
a  momentary  clould  there — and  Tristram  would  droop  : — 
but,  a  sneeze !  Yenus  defend  us  ! — 

Put,  all  this,  is  a  digression  in  a  digression  ; — let  us  to 
the  point.  "Twas  a  tenet  in  Greek  philosoph}',  that,  there 
was  much  hidden  danger  in  sneezing  ; — hence,  whenever  a 
man  was  heard,  or  what  is  still  worse  to  the  beholder,  seen, 
to  sneeze,  his  friend  immediately  exclaimed  “  Zethe,” 

“  Zethe  ” — that  is,  “God  bless  you” — “I  wish  you  well 
through  this  bout  of  sneezing  !  ” — Now,  ’tis  a  tenet  of  tho 
Shandyan  philosophy,  that  there  is  Just  as  much  danger  in 
laughing,  as  in  sneezing ; — and,  as  I  am  now  going  to 
plunge  all  of  you,  my  dear  readers,  into  such  a  shaking, 
rousing,  fit  of  it,  as  you  never  endured  in  your  whole  lives, 

I  make  it  a  point  of  conscience,  to  forwarn  you.  (’Tis 


anent  the  imposition  (truly  an  imposition)  of  the  name  of 
Spangled  dramburghs,  on  the  tlulden  I’heasauts!)  Put, 
as  I’m  certain  that  you  cannot,  at  present,  bear  the 
violence  of  the  concussion,  and  succession  of  such  a  fit  of 
laughter — and,  as  I  have  already  said  so  man}'  good  things 
in  this  chapter,  T  must  give  you  one  week  of  preparation  for 
the  onset; — I  conclude,  tlien,  by  heiu’tily  exclaiming  “  Zethe, 
Zethe” — “may  you  all,  good  folks,  get  well  over  it,  next 
week.” — TiUSTHAM  Shanuy,  Hull. 


PIGEONS  AT  EXHIBITIONS. 

In  3'our  last  number,  “  Tiiistuam  Sii-ANuy”  gives  as  his 
opinion  that  Pigeons  should  he  made  the  chief  feature  at  a 
Poultry  Show,  and  by  the  term  Pigeons  he  means,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  only  J^onters,  Carriers,  and  Ahnond  Tnmhlers.  Now,  I 
have  always  been  under  the  impression  that  Shows  were  ' 
established  for  the  encour.agemcnt  of  the  breeding  of  useful 
poultiy,  and  I  do  thiidc  that  the  bumptious  amateur  of 
Cochins,  Ac.,  is  much  better  employed  than  ho  who  applies 
his  skill  to  dwarfing  the  beak  of  a  Tumbler,  elongating  the 
toe-nail  of  a  Pouter,  or  enl.ai'ging  the  fleshy  protuberance  on 
the  face  of  a  Carrier.  The  latter  is  worth}'  only  of  being 
classed  with  the  breeder  of  the  lop-eared  rabbit,  or  the  toy 
spaniel,  since  each  endeavours  to  produce  an  animal  whicli 
may,  iierhaps,  be  admired,  but  is,  certainly,  utterly  useless. 

T  grant,  that  in  an  exldbition  of  fancy  Pigeons,  the  varieties 
which  are  most  valuable,  and  difficult  to  procure,  should 
take  precedence  of  the  common  sorts;  but  if  “  TristuajM  ” 
sends  liis  I'igeons  to  a  Poultry  Show,  he  should,  I  think,  be 
content  with  tlie  inferior  position  assigned  to  him,  and  not 
chum  for  them  the  preference  over  poultiy,  which  are  really 
useful,  quite  as  ornamental,  and  (although  he  seems  to 
doubt  it)  much  more  valuable,  as  the  lists  of  sales  at  Liver- 
I100I  ami  Pirmingham  will  testify.  ' 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  I  regret  extremely  this 
coutrover.sy  has  arisen  ;  for  if  the  decisions  of  the  Judges 
are  to  be  called  in  question,  and  found  fault  with  by  every 
unsuccessful  exhibitor  who  fancies  his  own  geese  to  be 
swans,  there  will  soon  be  no  Poultry  Shows  for  want  of  ■ 
•fudges.  Let  those  Pigeon-fanciers,  therefore,  who  cannot 
hear  to  see  their  birds  beaten,  refrain  from  sending  them  to 
the  exhibitions.  The  Poultry  Shows  will  get  on  quite  as 
well  without  them,  and  they  themselves  will  have  no  cause  \ 
for  complaint. — Ax  Arjiirer  of  Useful  Poui.tra'. 


PRODUCTIVENESS  OF  A  DORKING  HEN.  , 

As  I  am  prepared  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  following 
statement  of  tho  performances  of  a  hen,  nearly  pure  Dork¬ 
ing,  in  the  past  year,  I  send  it  to  you  for  insertion,  thinking 
it  m.ay  interest  some  of  your  numerous  poultry  readers. 

On  the  12th  of  January  she  hatched  thirteen  chickens; 
she  reared  twelve,  and  left  them  at  eight  weeks  old.  Laid 
twenty-three  eggs  ;  sat  on  seventeen  ;  hatched  them  all,  and  i 
reared  them.  Laid  again  nineteen  eggs ;  sat  on  and  hatched  ; 
thirteen,  and  reared  theju  all. — John  Daily.  j 


HAAIBURGII-POLANDS. 

My  attention  has  only  just  been  called  to  ilr.  Williams’s  ' 
question,  or  I  would  have  answered  it  earlier.  Alluding  to  ! 
some  remarks  I  made  (under  signature  “B.”)  he  says,  “  He 
sjieaka  of  Hamburgh-Pidands.  Does  he  know  of  any  birds 
coming  from  Poland  ?  ”  Now,  if  my  words  implied  as  much, 
it  was  not  my  intention  they  .should  do  so;  tho  universally- 
accepted  name  on  this  side  of  tho  water  for  crested  fowls 
being  Poland  or  Polish.  I  called  them  Hamburgh-Polands 
from  tho  locality  they  come  from,  ami  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  very  superior  birds  we  now  ptossess,  which  are 
hardier,  less  subject  to  disease,  bear  confinement  better  than 
many  sorts,  and  being  non-sitters,  are  jirolific  layers.  A  great 
desideratum  for  their  well  doing  is,  that  birds  with  strong, 
well-formed  crests  should  be  selected,  and  no  prize  or  com¬ 
mendation  should  ever  be  awarded  to  others.  As  to  the 
vexed  question  of  a  name  for  them,  which  Mr.  Williams  is 
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so  great  an  advocate  for  eliauging,  I  can  only  say  tliat  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  as  onr  liooks  will  prove,  tliey  were  called 
Polands  ;  and  if  only  for  convenience,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
desiral,le  to  alter  it.  To  las  rules,  as  a  basis  for  judging, 
I  wish  every  success,  as  exhibitors  would  know  what  was 
refpiired,  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  would  occasionally 
prevent  conllicting  awards, — S,  C.P>aker,  Hulf-Mooit 
Giiicech  II n  h  Gtri’i  t, 


THE  SOLUTION  OF  COPAIBA  IN  CATARRH 
AND  ROUP. 

I  MUST  not  allow  Sir.  Tegetmeier,  to  weaken  his  own  jiosi- 
sitions  bj'  his  suggestion  of  an  easy  mode  of  giving  the  bal¬ 
sam  of  Copaiba  to  roupy  fowls;  that  is,  by  the'  Copaiba  cap¬ 
sules.  (All  may  not  know,  that  these  capsules,  are  little 
gum-bags,  of  a  conical  form,  the  si/.e  of  a  lllbert ;  and  filled 
with  ha.I.iiim  of  Copaiba.) 

Mr.  Tegetmeier  announced,  in  bis  previous  writings,  the 
efiicacy  of  certain  local  applications,  in  some  stages  of  roup  ; 
I  was,  therefore,  the  more  wishful  to  give  the  suhitinn.  of 
Copaiha,  by  means  of  a  <[uill ;  for,  when  so  given,  it  becomes, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  local  application  also;  inasmuch  as,  the 
fowl  usually  makes  a  coughing,  or  sneezing  effort,  afler  it  is 
given.  The  caustic  pol.ash,  spirit,  Ac.,  used  in  forming  the 
solution,  seems  to  mo,  to  increase  its  etficac^',  as  a  local  agent. 

1  prefer  administering  it  by  means  of  a  quill,  for  two,  or 
three  reasons.  First,  1  then  know  that  Copaiba  is  realhj 
given.  Secondly,  1  believe  that  the  solulion,  acts  very  bene- 
ticially  as  a  local  application.  Thirdly,  when  you  give  the 
capsules,  in  three  times  out  of  four,  you  do  not  give  Copaiba 
at  all !  Adulteration  is  rife  among  the  Copaiba  capsules. 
And  1  am  .assui’ed,  by  honest  druggists,  that,  in  three  cases 
out  of  four,  “wood  oil”  is  substituted  for  Copaiba!  Tho 
druggists  know  which  boxes  contain  the  real  Copaiba,  and 
which  “wood  oil,” — so  they  say;  but  that,  in  Ihe  trade,  tho 
spurious  imitation  abounds.  For  this  scundahnts  reason,  tho 
Co])aiba  capsules  have  fallen  into  disuse  among  physicians. 

1  tiiink  that  Frank’s  solution  of  Copaiba,  is  as  good  as  any. 
It  is  readily  given  by  a  quill ;  I  first  shape  tlie  quill  like  a  blunt 
pen,  or  jatlier  scoop,  for  tho  facility  of  pouring  into  it  the 
solulion.  I  then  cut  off  the  plume,  or  top  of  the  quill, 
leaving  a  circular  aperture.  On  this  end,  I  place  the  fore¬ 
finger  ;  then  pour  in  tho  solution  at  tho  scoop  end;  and, 
having  well  inserted  it  in  the  bird’s  mouth  above  the  tongue, 
I  raise  tho  forefinger  from  the  other  end;  when  the  contents 
of  the  quill,  quickly  pass  into  the  fowl’s  throat. 

As  all  are  not  equally  learned,  I  shall  be  p.ardoned  for 
stating,  that  there  is  a  ditierence  betw’ccn  hahaiii  of  Copaiba, 
and  the  soliiliun  of  Copaiba ;  the  latter,  being,  in  some  re¬ 
spects  weaker,  and  is  pi’epared  from  the  former.  But  I 
consider,  that  the  ingredients  used  in  preparing  the  solution, 
are,  themselves  of  efficacy;  especially  from  their  local  action. 

Since  I  had  last  the  pleasure  of  communicating  witli  Mr. 
Tegetmeier,  I  have  continued  to  use  tho  solution ;  and,  in 
two  cases  of  catarrhal,  roupy  Bantams,  its  excellent  effects 
were  surprisingly  rapid.  But,  let  me  warn  amateurs,  not  to 
expect  that  catarrh,  or  roup  in  fowls,  is  now  to  be  cured  “in 
one  minute,”  as  some  peripatetic  “  doctors  ”  assure  us  re¬ 
specting  the  toothaclie.  These  sort  of  diseases,  seem  often 
to  bo  as  depressing  and  lingering  in  fowls,  as  influenza  or 
inflammatory  sore  throat  is,  with  ourselves. 

Tho  treatment,  which  I  myself  think  most  speedy  and 
beneficial  is,  first,  to  give  a  dose  of  iiowdered  Jalap,  say,  a 
bolus  of  it  the  size  of  a  filbert,  or  nut.  I  am,  of  all  medi¬ 
cines,  partial  to  Jalap  for  fowls  :  whenever  they  seem  “  out 
of  sorts,”  its  efficacy  is  really  surprising.  The  dose  may  be 
repeated  twice  or  tlirice  every  third  day.  Give  a  largo  quill¬ 
ful  of  tlie  solution  of  Copaiba,  every  night ;  tliat  is,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  :  in  bad  cases,  I  should  give  it  night  and  morning, 
especially  in  large  fowls.  When  the  eyelids  are  swollen,  and 
gummed  up,  I  besmear  them  with  an  ointment,  made  from 
half-an-ounce  of  spermaceti,  and  five  drops  of  Goulard’s 
extract.  If  this  cannot  easily  be  got,  or,  is  not  at  hand,  a 
little  softened  tallow,  from  a  candle,  besmeared  on  the  eye¬ 
lids,  greatly  prevents  their  being  gummed  up.  Such  is  my 
medical  treatment.  Everybody  knows,  that  the  birds  should 
bo  kept  warm  and  dry.  I  cannot  protest  too  strongly  against 
all  effluvia,  and  want  of  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  ventila¬ 
tion. 


I  am  qiiile  convinced,  that  ejjhivia,  and  want  of  x'entilation 
and  cleanliness,  arc  by  far,  more  frcijiient  causes,  of  what  are 
nsnally  termed  colds,  and  roupy  allachs,  than,  are  add  and  rain 
themselves.  Mr.  Tegetmeier  informs  me,  that  he  has  allowed 
some  white  Bolish  fowls  to  roost,  all  this  bail  season,  under 
open  sheds;  by  no  means  water-tight,  and  in  a  clay-soil  liehl, 

,  (I  know  not  whether  for  exjieriment,)  without  any  ill  effects; 

'  and  1  have  known  other  similar  cases.  I  hope  that  these 
words  m.ay  be  sufficient  for  the  unwise. — B.  UoRNEr,. 

B.S. — It  may  bo  worth  while  stating  that  I  gave  a  box  of 
j  the  Copaiba  capsules,  so  called,  about  three  years  ago,  to 
I  fowls  ;  but  without  any  very  encour.aging  results.  I  must,  in 
justice  add,  that  the  capsules  wore  not  then  given  in  sufbei- 
j  ent  quantity,  nor,  perhaps,  with  sufficient  regularity.  The 
;  essential  oils  of  Copaiba  and  of  Cubobs,  mixed  in  c(|ual 
j  quanfities,  were  then  tried.  Their  efficacy  was  marked  ;  but 
'  their  intolerable  smell  c.aused  mo  to  desist.  Ten  drops  were 
,  given  twice  a  day:  still  I  think,  that  if  given  by  a  (jiiitl,  they 
j  would  be  manage.able.  Unfortunately,  they  too,  are  mueffi 
I  adulterated  ;  so  that,  after  all,  the  solution  seems  the  most 
I  safe  and  suitable  preparation. — R.  II. 


FRUIT. 

Apples,  kitchen,  per 

bushel .  3s.  to  6s 

,,  dessert  ....  6s.  ,,  10s. 

Pears  .  Ss.  ,,  12s. 

Peaches,  ])er  doz .  . 

Nectarines,  ner  doz.. . - 

Plums,  per  sieve  ....  - 

Pinc-ai)ides,  ))er  lb. . .  Oo  ,,  8s. 

Grapes,  per  lb .  2s.  ,,  8s. 

Foreign  hlelons,  each  2s.  ,,  4s, 

Figs .  . 

Gooseberries,  per  qt.  - 

Currants .  . 

Raspberries  . . 

Strawberries, perpottle  - 

Oranges,  per  lUO  ... .  4s,  ,,  lOs. 

Lemons  .  Cs.  ,,  12s, 

Almonds,  per  lb,  ... .  2s.  ,,  — 

Nuts,  Filberts,  per 

100  lbs .  50s.  „  COs. 

,,  Cobs,  ditto  ..  60s.  ,,  70s. 
,,  Barcelona,  per 

bushel .  20s.  ,,  22s. 

Nuts,  Brazil,  per 

bushel .  12s,  ,,  14s. 

Walnuts,  per  1000  ..  ps.  ,,  12s. 
Chestnuts  per  bushel  12s.  ,,  20s. 

VEGETABLE.S. 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  Is.  to  Is.  6d. 

,,  Red,  perdoz.  2s.  ,,  4s. 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.  4s.  to  6s. 

Brocoli  per  bdic  .  Is.  ,,  2s. 

Savoys .  Is.  ,,  2.s. 

Greens,  per  dozen 

buuciies .  4s,  ,,  6s. 

Si)inach,  persieve. . . .  —  ,,  4s. 

Beans .  . 

French  Beans,  per 

hundred .  3s.  ,,  4s, 

Scarlet  Runners  ....  - — 


Peas,  per  bushel  ....  - 

Carrots,  per  bunch  . .  4d.  ,,  6d. 

Parsnips,  per  doz .  6d.  ,,  yd. 

Beet,  per  doz . Is.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.  ..  3s.  ,,  (is. 

Turnips,  per  bunch  . .  ,,  3d. 

Onions,  young,  per 
bunch .  Id.  ,,  2d. 

Leeks,  per  bunch  ... .  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Garlic,  per  lb .  6d.  ,,  8d. 

Shallots,  per  lb .  4d.  ,,  6d. 

Horseradish,  per 
bundle .  Is.  6d.  ,,  23.  6d. 

Lettuce,  Cos,  per 
score  .  6d.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

,,  Cabbage -  6d.  ,,  Sd. 

Endive,  pcrscore  ..Is.  6d.  ,,  2s. 

Celery,  per  bunch. .  yd.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

Radishes,  Turnip,  per 
dozen  bunches  ,.ls.  ,,  Is.6d, 

Water  Cresses,  per 
dozen  bunches  ....  6d.  ,,  yd. 

Small  Salad,  per 

punnet .  2d.  to  3d. 

3d. 


6d. 
5s.  ,,  83. 
2s.  ,,  3s. 

Is.  (id. 
Is.  ,,  3s. 


Artichokes,  each 
Asparagus,  per  bundle 
Sea-k.ale,  per  jiunnet 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle 
Cucumbers,  each  .... 

Vegetable  Marrow, 

per  dozen  .  . 

Tomatoes,  per  punnet  - 

Mushrooms,  per  pot  Is.  6d.  to  2a. 

HERBS. 

B-wsil,  per  buncli  ....  4d.  ,,  6d. 

Marjoram,  per  l)imch  4il.  ,,  (id. 
Fennel,  iJcr  bunch  ..  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Savory,  per  Ifuncli  ..  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Thyme,  per  Imnch  ..  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Parsley,  per  bunch  ..  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Mint,  per  bunch  ....  2d.  ,,  4d. 


PRIZES  FOR  PIGEONS. 

Thf.  ropeateil  dissatisfaction  evinced  Iiy  exliifiitovs  will,  1 
trust,  in  future  induce  committees  to  specify  certain  varieties 
,  for  competition  for  a  ciqi  prize,  wliich  will  necessarily  make 
it  a  mucli  easier  task  for  the  Judge  to  arrive  at  a  proper 
conclusion,  and  thus  prevent  a  rejietition  of  such  a  gross 
i  blunder  as  tliat  displayed  at  the  late  Anerley  Show. 

Should  there  be  any  objection  on  the  part  of  committees 
,  to  such  a  course,  I  would  suggest  that  cup  prizes  be  offered 
I  to  the  exhibitor  who  can  take  the  greatest  number  of  prizes 
out  of  any  specified  number  of  pens. — louN  Percival, 
,  Queen's  dioiv,  ii'alwurth. 


LONDON  MARKETS.— February  11th. 
COVENT  GARDEN. 

Last  week’s  prices  have  been  fully  maintained,  and  a  steady  course  of  l)usi- 
ness  generally.  \\'e  have  had  somewhat  heavier  sup|)lies  from  the  Continent, 
and  large  quantities  of  Broculi  up  from  Cornwall,  tlie  price  for  the  latter 
article  having,  in  consequence,  receded  a  little,  varying  from  Is.  to  3s.  per 
dozen  heads.  Rhu/nirO,  Sen-kale,  and  other  forced  fegetahles,  quite 
equal  to  the  demand.  Pears  ^ood,  consisting  of  Ne  Plus  IMeuris,  Kelis 
d’lliver.  Passe  Colmar,  and  Old  Colmar.  Inferior  sorts  not  in  request. 
A  large  arrival  of  Shaddocks  and  Pommeloes,  from  Nassau,  hav'e  passed 
auction  this  week.  The  latter  article  in  excellent  order.  Potato  trade 
heavy,  at  former  quotations. 
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GEAIN  AND  SEED. 


Friday,  Fkii.  8. — The  Cora  trade,  day  hy  day,  undergoes  little  varia¬ 
tion.  'i'lic  dispo.sition  to  buy  is  as  dull  as  ever,  and  neither  for  Wheat, 
Barley,  Oats,  nor  Flour,  is  there  more  than  a  demand  of  absolute  necessity. 
Seeds  and  everything  else  seem  to  participate  in  the  general  dejiression. 


\\'HE.\T,  Essex  and  Kent  red,  old . — s  — s  — s,  fine  — s 

Ditto  ditto  new .  C’s  Gjs  — s,  fine  Gifs 

Ditto  ditto  white  old .  —  s  —  s  — s,  fine  — s 

Ditto  ditto  new .  CGs  "os  — s,  fine  7Gj 

Foreign,  red . 7ds  "Ss  — s,  fine  79s 

Ditto,  white .  75s  8Ss  — s,  fine  88s 

Rye .  503  52s,  fine 

Barley,  grinding . 28s  30s,  fine 

Distilling .  323  3ts,  fine 

Malting  .  3Gs  33s,  fine 

M.ylt  .  7O3  7t3,  fine 

Pe.as,  hog,  new .  373  39s,  fine 

Maple .  40$  42s,  fine 

M’hite .  41s  43s,  fine 

Blue .  43s  50s,  fine 

Beans,  pigeon . 50s  52$  — s,  new  49s 

Ticks  for  splitting .  383  403  — s,  new  37s 

Harrow . 47s  50$  — s,  new  42s 

Oats,  English  feed .  20s  21s,  fine 

Poland  or  brew .  24s  26s,  fine 

Scotch  potato . ; .  29s  30s,  fine 

Ditto  feed  .  26s  27s,  fine 

Irish  potato .  25s  2Gs,  fine 

Ditto  feed  white .  21s  22s,  fine 

Ditto  black .  22s  23s,  fine 

Foreign  feed  free  .  21$  22s,  fine 

Poland  or  brew .  24s  25s,  fine 

Flour,  Town  made,  per  sack  . . .  Gls  67s  70"^$,  Seconds 

Flssex  and  Sulfolk  . 

Norfolk  . 


*  This  is  a  nominal  price. 


— s 
— s 

—  s 
— s 
87s 
92s 

—  s 
31s 
34  s 
3Ss 
763 


— s 
46s 
50s 
503 
3Ss 
45s 

22  s 

263 

303 

27s 

263 

22s 

23  s 
22s 


60s 

53s 

503 


Os 
— s 
—  s 
— s 
— s 


32s 
36.S 
40S 
78s 
— s 
— s 
48s 
523 

—  S 
— s 

—  s 
23s 

27s 

31s 
28s 
27s 
23s 
24s 
2.3  s 
26s 
63s 
55s 
51s 


PODLTEY. 


There  is  little  variation  to  note, 
short  supply,  aud  a  bad  trade. 


For  some  weeks  there  have  been  a 


symptoms,  apparently,  so  contradictory,  that  I  could  not  offer  an  opinion 
without  examining  a  case. — W.  K.  T. 

Growing  Mangold-wurtzel  Seed  (J,  Bute). — The  roots  ought  to 
liave  been  planted  in  Novemher.  As  it  is,  jilant  immediately  the  fine.'t, 
and  the  most  uninjured  in  root  and  top.  Put  them  in  rows,  three  feet 
between  each  two  rows,  anrl  tlie  roots  one  foot  from  each  otlier  in  the 
ro3V3.  Your  seed  will  ripen  late.  Plant  in  a  warm,  sheltered  spot,  on  a 
light  loam,  but  do  not  manure  it.  By  so  doing  you  will  do  ail  you  can  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  Bury  the  roots  to  tlie  same  depth  as  they  are 
buried  when  growing  naturally. 

B.ad-flavoured  Eggs  (J.  F  ). — It  is  considered  by  some  that  the 
Cocliin  eggs  are  .‘■tronger  in  their  llavour  than  any  others,  and  many 
delicate  persons  reject  tliem  in  consequence.  But  it  does  not  amount  to 
the  unpleasant  smell  and  taste  complained  of  by  you,  even  in  their  eggs 
just  laid.  It  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  an  egg  is  fiavoured  by  any 
particular  food  given  to  the  fowls.  We  have  know  it  tried  with  onions, 
garliek,  and  malt-dust.  We  should,  therefore,  be  disposed  to  think  your 
Cochin  fowls  get  at  some  food  that  is  not  eaten  by  tlie  others, 

Douhle-combed  Hen  and  Single-comded  Cock  (.D/mfcio-).— The 
probability  is  you  will  breed  botli  single  and  double-combed  chickens. 
The  latter  is  by  no  means  imperatively  necessary  upon  a  White  Dorking, 
but  it  is  very  desirable, 

London:  Printed  by  Hugh  Barclay,  Winclicstcr  High-street,  in  1 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  for  the  Proprietors 
at  The  Cottage  Gardener  Oeeice,  No.  20,  Paternoster  How,  in  , 
the  Parish  of  Christ  Church,  City  of  London. — February  12,  1856.  1 


be  publielted  in  February.  \ 

GARDEXIJfG  FOa  THE  MAHY.  i 

Being  directions,  step  tiy  step,  for  the  cultivation  of  each  crop  in  the 
garden  of  the  Amateur  and  Cottager. 

By  some  of  tlie  Contributors  to  The  Cottage  Garde.mer. 

It  will  be  published  at  a  very  low  price,  so  as  to  be  purchasable  by 
every  one  who  has  a  garden  plot;  and  facilities  will  be  given  for  its 
gratuitous  distribution  by  Clergymen  and  Gentlemen. 

Cottage  Gardener  Oefice,  20,  Paternoster  Row,  London.  | 


Cock  Turkeys  ..  lls.  to  1 2s.  eacli 
Hen  Ditto....  7s.  to  93.  Od.  ,, 
Large  Fowls..  5s.  to  5s.  6d.  ,, 

Smaller  do.  3s.  6d.  to  4s  Od.  ,, 
Chickens  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  3d.  ,, 

Green  Geese..  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  ,, 

Ducklings  Ss.  9J.  to  4s.  6d.  ,, 

Wild  Ducks  28.  3d.  to  2s.  6d.  ,, 


Guinea  Fowls  2s.  6d.  to  3$.  each 

I  Teal . 2s.  Od.  to  2s.  3d.  ,, 

Woodcock....  43.  to  43.  6d.  ,, 

Snipes  .  Is.  9d.  to  23.  ,, 

M'iiigcon..  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  9d.  ,, 

G.  Plover . Is.  9J.  to  2s.  ,, 

(  Pigeons....  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  3d.  , 

I  Larks  ....  Is.  gd.  to  23.  per  doz 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Vineries  {11.  Brain,  S.  Fitz,  .-I  Learner,  and  others). — See  an  article 
to-day,  by  Mr.  Fish. 

Plants  for  front  of  House,  &c.  [Troublesome). — You  will  be 
attended  to. 

London  Garden  {S.  i'.).— Wc  fear  that  there  is  much  against  you  ;  Imt 
we  will  think  carefully  over  your  case,  for  wc  should  bo  glad  to  assist  you. 

Manure  (f.  W.  IF.). — Buy  the  stable-nianure  in  preference  to  tlie 
bones.  Char  the  chips.  The  soot  wliich  has  been  exposed  to  an  intense 
heat,  so  as  to  be  of  a  fawn  colour,  is  of  little  worth,  except  for  improving 
the  staple  of  a  heavy  soil  by  rendering  it  more  porous. 

WooD-ASiiES  (A  Verdant). — These  arc  good  manure  for  your  kllclien- 
garden,  but  not  for  your  greenhouse  plants.  Spread  tlie  a.sbes  ov(  r 
vacant  plots,  and  dig  tliem  in.  The  charcoal  you  mention  will  do  well 
for  drainage,  and  the  screenings  for  plunging  materials. 

Pure  breeds  of  Fowls  [L.  <1  ). — You  cannot  be  sure  of  tlicse,  if  at 
any  time  you  allow  your  Dorkings,  and  Spanish,  &e.,  to  associate. 

Name  of  Fern  (E.  C.). — It  is  Chielanthes  odora. 

Book  on  the  Vinery  (J.  .V.). — Buy  Sanders  on  “The  Culture  of  the 
Vine,”  published  by  Reeve  and  Benliam,  London. 

Patents  (Pi’ogTt'iS  ((«d  Proteation). — They  are  ina)iplicablo  to  gar¬ 
dening  contrivances,  for  they  enhance  their  price,  and  dear  articles  can¬ 
not  obtain  an  extensive,  market  among  gardeners. 

Names  of  Plants  (IV.  S.). — It  is  Asytnsia  srandens,  called  by  some 
llenfreya,  srandens,  and  Raehia  ({uarterna.  It  is  a  native  of  Sierra  I.eone. 
(.1.  B.). — Chiinonanthus  frayrans,  a  most  desirable  plant  for  a  south  or 
south-west  wall.  (B.  K.). — 1.  Veltheimia  ylaara.  2.  Beyonin  jmrni- 
fotia,  3.  Beyonia  simiatu.  (L.  S.  G.).— Yours  is  Kaonymus  europceiis, 
or  S|)indle-trec.  It  is  readily  increased  by  seeds  and  layers.  The  fruit 
is  powerfully  purgative. 

jloss  on  I. awn  (B.  ir.).— Do  not  destroy  it.  A  mossy  l.awn  is  tlie 
best  of  all  lawns. 

Pullet  droiting  her  F.ggs  (.S'.  IF.).— Do  not  let  her  have  a  percli  ; 
and  do  not  let  her  out  until  after  she  lias  laid. 

Carrot  Culture  (M.  Syinci.Ve/.voH).— Mr.  Krrington  says  tliat  be  lias 
never  bad  so  fine  a  croii  of  AUrinyliaiii  Carrots  for  twenty  years.  Whether 
by  sowing  in  February,  or  not,  he  cannot  say ;  but  has  so  much  con¬ 
fidence  in  early  sowing  as  to  induce  him  to  do  tlie  same  again  in  1856. 

Grub  at  the  Root  of  Primulas  (.S.  IF.). — The  larvic  which  you 
liave  sent  us  as  attacking  (lie  roots  of  the  Primula  sinensis,  .are  those  of 
tlie  troiihlesomc  Oliorhyttrhns  sulaatas,  figured  in  our  Vol.  iii.,  p.  12.'). 
You  must  at  once  repot  your  plants,  carefully  shaking  the  mould  oil  from 
the  roots,  and  sifting  it,  in  order  to  discover 'and  ilc.slroy  the  gruhs. 

Disease  in  Bant.vms  (Aebriyhl;.  The  disease — wiiicli  is  dcscrihed 
as  a  kind  of  convulsive  fit,  occurring  in  fowls  apparentlv  in  robust  lic.illb, 
and  from  whieli  “  they  recover  entirely,  in  a  few  seconds,  if  taken  up; 
liut  die,  invariably,  in  half-a-nimute,  if  left  unassisted,  and,  in  such  cases, 
decomposition  rapidly  ensues  ” — is  of  so  peculiar  a  cliaractcr,  and  the 


Bead  and  Beflcct.- — Fourth  Thousand. — Is.  free  by  past. 

Newspaper  aniil  General  Reader’s 

■*"  POCIChlT  COMP.^NION.  Being  a  fain  liar  Explanation  of 
Classical,  and  Foreign  Words,  Phrases,  and  Quotations,  of  constant 
occurrence  in  tiie  various  Journals,  Periodicals,  and  Publications  of  the 
day.  By  the  Author  of  “  Live  and  Learn.” 

Fifth  Thousand,  price  2s.  6tL,  doth,  free  by  post, 

Tndispensable.  ■ —  Live  and  Learn  :  a 

Guide  for  all  who  wish  to  .Speak  and  Write  correctly.  “  Live  and 
Learn  is  an  excellent  book.  We  look  upon  it  as  really  indispensable. 
We  advise  our  readers  to  imitate  our  exarai)le,  procure  the  book,  and 
sell  it  not  at  any  price.” — Kducotional  Gazette. 

Never  too  Late  to  Learn. — Price  Cd.,  by  post  /d., 


young,  educated  and  uneducated,  may  consult  this  small  work  with 
advantage.  Selling  by  thoiisand.s. 

Hints  for  Learners. — Fourth  Thousand. — Is.,  cloth,  hy  post  free. 


'^fbieRiglit  Way  of  Learning,  Pronouncing’, 

Speaking,  Translating,  and  Writing  FRENCH  CORRECTLY, 
pointing  out  tlie  Diliiculties  which  puzzle  the  Beginner  aud  tlie  Scholar. 


London:  JOHN  F.  SHAW,  27,  Southampton-row,  and  Paternoster- 
row. 


'iiWlIEELEIl’s  LITTLE  PoOK  WILL  DO  ! 

'  *  something  to  satisfy  TiiEiR  EXPECTATIONS.” — Gar-  , 
deners'  Chronicle.  I 

Our  Little  Booh  coritains  a  List — a  very  Select  List — of  the  best  Gar-  i 
den  and  Flower  Seeds  in  cultivation.  It  also  contains  descriptions  and  1 
prices,  and  will  be  found  a  safe  and,  tinerriny  guide  to  all  purchasers. 

It  should  he  inthe  hands  of  every  one  who  has  a  gurdin.  Price  Four- 
Iience,  post  free. 

J.  C.  WHEELE11&  SON,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Growers,  Gloucester. 


CHEAP  AND  POPULAR  SCIENTIFIC  WORK. 

On  the  Isf  of  March,  Price  Threepence,  Number  I.,  of 

A  Manual  of  British  Butterflies  and 

Moths.  By  H.  T.  STAINTON,  Editor  of  “The  Entomologist’s 
Annual.” 

'i'his  work  will  contain  descriptions  of  all  the  British  Species,  with 
popular  readable  instructions  where  to  find  llicm  and  how  to  know 
tliem,  and  will  be  illustrated  with  numerous  wood-cuts.  To  be  coin- 
pleteil  in  about  Tliirty  Monthly  Numbers.  The  first  four  Parts  will 
eomiirisc  the  whole  of  the  Butterflies! 

I.oiidon:  JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1,  Paternoster  Row. 


A 


Treatise  on 

and  Cultivafi’in  of 


the  Origin,  Propagation, 

the  S'l’RAWBKBK Y.  By  Mr.  Richard 


Hnderhim.,  E.Igbaston,  Birniingliam.  Price  Is.  ]May  be  liad  from  a 
Boohseller  in  every  principal  town  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  from  the 


Author,  tlirough  the  post. 

Agent  for  London  :  G.  COX,  18,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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FEBRUARY  19—25. 

19 

Tn 

Podura  plumbea. 
Omaluni  planum. 

20 

W 

21 

Th 

Sun’s  declinat.,  10°  44' s 

22 

F 

Bruclius  aler. 

23 

S 

Parnus  sericeus. 

24 

Sun 

3  Sunday  in  Dent. 

25 

BI 

St.  Matthias. 

WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 

\Ve\tiier  nkar  Lo.nbon  in  1S.15. 

i 

Barometer.  iThermo.  W'iud.  Rain  in  Rises. 
I  Inches. 


29.938—29.883 

33  —  20 

E. 

1  10  a  7 

29.732—29.891 

35—  3 

E.  ( 

— 

1  8 

29.855—29.837 

30—10 

N.E. 

— 

6 

29.904  —  29.877 

34—23 

E. 

— 

4 

29. 988— 29.853 

!  37—18 

N.E. 

— 

2 

29.007-  29.391 

,  44—33 

S.W. 

60 

VI 

29.354—29.314 

'  49—37 

s.w. 

10 

57 
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Bloon 

Moi  n’s 

Clock 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week.— At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-nine  years,  the  average  higliest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  46.5'^,  and"  32.8°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  59°,  occurred  on  the  24th,  in  1&50;  and  the  lowest  cold,  15°, 
on  the  20th,  in  1652.  During  the  period  99  days  were  fine,  and  on  9/  rain  fell. 


THE  FRUITS  AND  FRUIT-TREES  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

NO.  vm. 

JOSEPHINE  DE  MARINES  PEAR. 

BiiFoiiE  the  i)lanting  season  closes,  wo  are  anxious  to 
make  our  readers  aettuainted  with  tliis  and  the  following 
Pear,  both  of  which  are  possessed  of  such  merits  as  to 
entitle  them  to  a  place  in  every  collection. 


The  fruit  of  Josephine  de  Malines  has  a  delightful 
I  odour,  like  that  of  the  Hyacinth,  a  peculiarity  which 
I  belongs,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  to  this  variety 
i  alone.  It  is,  in  size,  about  two-inches  and-a-balf  wide, 

;  and  the  same  in  length,  and  of  a  long  turbinate  (or  top) 

I  shape,  even  and  regularly  formed.  Tlio  skin  is  smooth, 

I  thin,  and  tender  ;  when  fully  ripe  of  a  fine  lemon-yellow, 
\  with  sometimes  a  slight  orange  tinge  on  the  side  next 
'  the  sun,  and  greenish  on  the  shaded  side;  the  surface 
j  strewed  with  freckles  of  smooth,  delicate,  pale  brown- 
i  russet,  and  with  a  russetty  patch  of  the  same  colour 
round  the  base  of  the  stalk  and  the  eye.  Specimens 
grown  in  heavy  and  cold  soils  are  more  coarse  and  rus¬ 
setty,  and  have  not  the  orange  tinge.  The  stalk  is  three- 
quarters-of  an-inch  long,  obliquely  inserted  in  a  small, 
narrow  cavity.  The  eye  is  open,  with  short,  acute,  and 


erect  segments,  filled  with  stamens,  and  placed  in  a 
round,  shallow',  saucer-like  depression.  'The  flesh  is  of 
a  sort  of  amber  or  pinky  tinge,  very  melting,  and  very 
juicy;  the  juice  sugary,  richly  flavoured,  and  vinous, 
with  a  most  delightful  aroma,  which,  in  some  specimens, 
W'e  have  thought  resembles  that  of  the  Rose,  and  in 
others  the  Hyacinth. 

'The  season  at  which  this  admirable  Pear  is  in  perfec¬ 
tion  should  be  from  January  till  March,  a  period,  of  all 
others,  when  something  many  degrees  inferior  to  it  would 
always  be  acceptable;  it  is,  therefore,  in  many  respects, 
a  variety  which  deserves  the  attention  of  every  planter. 
'This  season,  however,  which  has  been  remarkable  for 
the  premature  ripening  of  Pears,  we  had  it  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  December. 

'The  size  which  the  fruit  attains  is  sometimes  larger 
than  that  given  in  our  figure ;  and  one  sent  us  by  Mr. 
Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  was  considerably  larger,  and 
of  a  beautiful  deep,  lemon-yellow  colour,  and  a  powerful 
Hyacinth  perfume.  The  peculiarity  of  this  specimen 
was,  that  it  was  grown  on  a  tree  grafted  upon  the  Henv- 
thorn,  the  fruit  was  exquisitely  flavored  and  melting, 
and,  judging  from  this  example,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  a  variety  which  is  disposed  to  make 
itself  quite  at  home  under  any  circumstances.  \Ve  re¬ 
member  having  a  very  large  tree  of  Heine  des  Fvires 
twenty  years  old,  which  was  grafted  on  a  Hawthorn,  and 
bore  fruit  abundantly,  remarkable  for  its  fine  colour. 

The  tree  of  Josephine  de  Malines  is  quite  hardy,  and 
an  abundant  bearer-  It  makes  a  handsome  pyramid, 
and  being  one  of  those  which  attain  only  a  medium 
size,  and  having  the  branches  closely  furnished  with 
buds,  it  is  well  adapted  for  espalier  or  wall  training. 

'This  variety  was  raised  by  Major  Esperen,  of  Malines, 
about  the  year  1830,  and  named  Josephine  as  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  bis  wife. 


NO.  IX. 

ZEt’IIIHINE  GREGOIRE  PEAR. 

'Though  this  is  a  variety  which  does  not  recommend 
itself  so  strongly  on  account  of  its  season  of  maturity 
as  the  preceding,  still,  it  is  one  which  is  higlily 
deserving  of  general  cultivation. 

'The  fruit  emits  a  delicate  perfume,  is  from  two-inches- 
and-a-quarter  to  tw'o-inches-and-half  in  width,  and  the 
same  in  height.  Its  sliape  is  roundish  turbinate,  even 
and  smooth  on  the  surface,  except  at  the  base  of  the 
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yellow  colour,  very  thickly  covered  with  minute  dots, 
and  with  an  orange  tinge  on  the  side  next  the  sun. 
Specimens  from  a  heavy  soil  have  the  skin  pale  green, 
wiili  a  yellowish  tinge,  thickly  covered  with  russetty 
dots,  and  some  tracings  of  russet.  The  eye  is  very 
small,  with  short,  erect  segments,  generally  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  surface,  but  sometimes  iji  a  shallow 
depression.  The  stalk  is  about  an  inch  long,  stout  and 
woody,  and  inserted  without  any  cavity.  The  flesh  is 
yellowish,  very  tender  and  buttery,  melting  and  juicy; 
the  juice  is  richly  flavoured,  sugary,  and  vinous,  with  a 
peculiar  and  pow’erful  aroma  similar  to  that  which  is 
imparted  to  wines  by  Elder  flowers.  The  flavour  some¬ 
what  resembles  that  of  the  Melon. 

This  excellent  variety  is  in  season  from  November 
till  February,  and  is  of  flrst-rate  quality.  In  cold  and 
heavy  soils  the  flesh  is  rather  coarse  grained,  and 
slightly  gritty,  but  still  very  juicy  and  sw'ect. 

The  tree  is  perfectly  hardy,  an  excellent  bearer,  and 
is  well  adapted  for  a  pyramid,  or  for  training.  It  w'as 
raised  by  M.  Gregoire,  of  Jodoigne ;  and  for  the 
specimen  from  which  our  figure  was  taken,  w'e  are 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridge- 
worth. 

POTTING  CUTTINGS  AND  SEEDLINGS. 

If  a  young  gardener  begins  bis  cuttings  for  the  flow-er- 
beds  as  early  as  this  in  the  season,  and  has  good  ordi¬ 
nary  cuttings  to  begin  wdth,  he  wall  not  thank  an  old 
gardener  for  telling  the  w'orld  that  he,  the  “  young  sprig,” 
ought  to  strike  fifteen  to  the  dozen  of  them.  A  Lin- 
niean  class-man  could  do  more  than  that.  Your  man 
of  Natural  Orders  and  affinities,  who  can  grasp  and  let 
dow'ii  a  thousand  plants  at  one  swallow,  w’ould  not  take 
off  his  gloves  to  strike  five-and-twenty  to  the  dozen  of 
them,  in  half  the  time  anticipated,  that  is,  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  bedding  plants.  So  that  instead  of  boast¬ 
ing  of  my  pupil,  as  seemed  to  be  the  case  the  other  day, 
most  gardeners,  of  any  standing,  might  well  suppose 
that  I  either  “  put  my  foot  in  it,”  or  had  intended  to 
cast  a  shade  over  the  merits  of  my  friend.  Rut,  no, 
'^Yhero  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  he  strikes  fifteen  to 
the  dozen  of  tlrose  Geranium  cuttings,  it  is  more  tjuui 


I  nine  chips  out  of  the  old  block  could  do;  and  for  this 
reason,  ihat  out  of  forty  eight  cuttings  of  Laili/  Caroline’, 

!  tlicre  were  only  four  of  them  wliich  were  over  two 
,  inches  long;  a  few'  of  them  were  an  inch  and  from  tliat 
to  an  inch-and-a-half;  but  thirty  of  them  did  not  exceed 
three  quarters-of-an-inch,  and  some  were  not  so  much. 
The  cutings  of  Lady  Middleton  Geranium  were,  gene¬ 
rally,  a  shade  longer,  but  not  mucli ;  two  tliirds  of 
the  w'hole  could  not  be  fixed  in  tlie  cutting-pots  unless 
1  the  top  of  the  soil  w'as  covered  with  sand,  and  watered 
before  the  cuttings  were  put  in.  Then  look  at  the  time, 
the  middle  of  January,  the  deadest  lime  of  all  the  year 
for  cuttings  to  move;  and  the  necessary  w'atering  before 
planting,  in  order  to  obtain  a  firm  footing  to  such  little 
bits,  was  an  aggravation  of  the  evil  which  could  not  he 
avoided  ;  therefore,  taking  all  these  difficulties  into  the 
account,  fifteen  plants,  next  iMay,  for  every  twelve  of 
those  cuttings,  w'ould  not  be  bad  w'ork,  as  times  go. 
Supposing  that  every  one  of  the  cuttings  took  root,  there 
could  hardly  be  more  than  three  or  four  in  every  dozen 
from  w’hich  the  tops  could  be  cut  for  second  cuttings  to 
'  make  up  so  many  to  tlie  dozen. 

I  Now,  I  had  a  particular  reason  for  putting  the  ques- 
I  tion  in  that  light.  \Ye  are  all  gardeners  here  in  Surbiton, 

,  but  some  of  us  are  v'ery  young  beginners ;  and  of  all 
'  the  puzzles,  with  such,  the  greatest  is  about  the  lengths 
t  of  the  different  kinds  of  cuttings,  their  strength,  and 
i  ago,  and  the  proper  time  to  put  them  in.  As  soon  as  a 
hotbed  is  ready  liom  this  day  forward,  no  one  need  ask 
if  the  cuttings  of  any  bedding  plant  are  ready,  for  all 
such  cuttings  must  now'  he  lit  to  take  off  if  ever  they 
will  be;  and  the  cutting  of  any  kind  of  Geranium  that 
is  tw'o  inches  long  is  quite  fit  already.  The  most  elegant 
of  all  the  variegated  Geraniums  is  still  the  Golden  Chain ; 
but  it  is  very  scarce  yet  with  amateurs,  though  nice 
little  plants  of  it  are  to  be  had  for  a  shilling  each,  or 
nine  shillings  a  dozen;  and  this  is  just  the  time  cuttings 
of  it  are  most  profitably  made.  Old,  hard  wood  of  it 
w'ill  strike  now',  in  a  brisk  heat,  nearly  as  soon  as  the 
young  growth  of  last  summer.  The  compost  for  these 
ought  to  be  at  least  one-half  sand,  the  other  half  should 
be  one-half  peat  and  one-half  leal'-moidd;  the  w'hole 
rubbed  briskly  three  or  four  times  between  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  so  as  to  make  it  uniform  throughout.  It  is 
sirrprising  the  improvement  which  may  easily  be  made 
in  the  best  compost  for  cuttings  and  for  seeds  by  pass¬ 
ing  it  thus  through  the  hands.  This  thorough  amalga- 
j  mation  of  the  parts  seems  to  be  the  turning  point  in 
j  the  secret  of  success  with  cuttings  of  this  class.  All 
\  the  Verbenas  prefer  it  to  all  other  mixture,  as  one  may 
*  see  by  tbe  flaky  appearance  of  the  young  roots ;  all  the 
little  blue  Lobelias  delight  in  it,  as  it  were;  AnagnlUses 
the  same;  and  as  to  the  Variegated  Alijssim,  x\\e  great 
favourite  with  us  all,  it  is  just  the  very  marrow  of  a 
compost  for  it;  all  the  Ivydeaved  Geranimns,  and  those 
represented  by  the  Shriibland  Pet,  The  Dandy,  the 
Gooseberrydeaf,  and  the  Inidy  Plyraouth  Geraniums, 
strike  better  in  it  than  in  any  other  compost  1  ever 
tried,  or  have  seen  tried  by  others ;  wliile  Tom  Thumb, 
and  all  other  Scarlets,  with  the  greenhouse-like  kinds,  as 
!  Diadematum  and  LjCtdy  Mary  Fox,  strike  better  if  loam 
!  is  put  in  the  ])lace  of  peat,  and  only  one-third  sand 
'  is  used.  This  is  also  the  best  compost  for.  striking- 
bedding  Calceolarias,  and  for  raising  all  kinds  of  flower- 
seeds  w'liich  are  larger  than  the  seeds  of  Mignonette; 
but  such  small  seeds  as  those  of  all  kinds  of  Camjianulas, 
.Lobelias,  Calceolarias,  and  Portulaccas,  do  better  in  the 
compost  for  the  Golden  Chain  cuttings, 
j  Thus,  we  see  how  very  easy  it  is  to  make  the  very  best 
I  compost  for  seeds  and  for  cuttings  of  all  kinds  of  flower- 
garden  plants.  Only  two  kinds  of  compost  for  one 
thousand  kinds  of  seeds  and  cuttings;  but,  better  still, 

I  every  one  of  the  number  will  do,  if  needs  be,  in  either 
i  of  the  mixtures;  but,  doubtless,  the  rooting  turns  out 
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I)cst,  ill  the  long  run,  if  the  proper  distinction  is  kept 
up  in  these  two  simple  composts.  As,  for  instance,  the 
U olden  Chain  strikes  in  the  compost  for  Tom  Thumb, 
hut  the  roots  cease  to  tlirive  properly  soon  after  tliey 
loucli  the  loam,  and  the  growth  begins  to  stint  in  pro- 
])ortion,  unless  the  plants,  after  rooting,  are  kept  in  a 
much  liotter  place  than  is  requisite  for  tliem.  All.tlie 
Anaijallises,  on  tlic  otlier  hand,  strike  soonest,  and  make 
longer  and  more  fleshy  roots  in  llic  lighter  compost; 
but  as  soon  as  they  are  iit  to  be  potted  off  peat  is  almost 
i  ijoison  to  tliem,  and  they  require  the  compost  to  be  one- 
luilf,  or  rallier  more,  of  strong  loam,  yellow  loam  being 
j  the  best.  Indeed,  the  principal  reason  why  such  a 
1  beautiful  flower  as  the  blue  Anagallis  is  not  more 
I  cultivated  among  amateurs,  is  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
it  alive  in  the  light  composts  which  are  in  general  use. 

Again,  the  pretty  little  yellow  (Jdnothera  prostrata, 
whioli  every  body  admires  so  much  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
strikes  host  in  the  lighter  compost;  but  flowers  much 
freer,  and  rambles  about  less,  the  stronger  tlio  loam  in 
the  bed  is.  There  was  a  strange  doctrine  which  went 
in  the  teeth  of  these  now-well-known  facts,  which  ob¬ 
tained  common  consent  among  the  gardeners  of  the  last 
generation,  and  on  to  the  middle  of  tire  present  century, 
namely,  that  all  seeds,  and  most  cuttings,  ought  to  be 
raised  in  the  very  same  kind  of  compost  as  best  suited 
the  adult  plant.  Put  the  necessities  of  the  massing,  or 
bedding-out  system,  soon  refuted  that  doctrine. 

The  great  error  of  the  present  day,  among  amateurs, 
i-s,  their  fancy  for  pots,  which  are  three  tunes  larger 
than  they  ought  to  be  for  seeds  and  cuttings.  I  cannot 
discover  any  plausible  reason  for  this  fancy;  but  the 
next  jrrevailing  error  among  them  is  easily  accounted 
for.  Their  nursing  pots  are  not  half  big  enough  ;  they 
go  to  the  nurseries  where  the  best  [)lantsineu  in  the 
world  are  obliged  to  nurse  their  young  stock  in  single 
pots  so  small,  that  they  tax  their  utmost  skill  in  the 
attendance;  but  nursery  plants  must  he  reared  in  single 
pots,  to  meet  the  trade — not  that  single  pots,  or  very 
small  ])ots,  are  the  best  for  nursing ;  very  far  from  it, 
except  in  special  cases,  for  which  we  have  no  matches 
in  the  flower-garden.  There  is  nothing  under  the  sun 
more  perfectly  absurd,  and  out  of  all  reason,  than  to 
see  an  amateur  potting  olf  a  jiotful  of  cuttings,  of 
benas,  for  instance,  into  single  little  pots  called  sixties, 
even  if  ho  was  as  expert  at  their  management  as  the 
best  hands  in  the  nurseries,  and  had,  like  them,  nothing 
else  to  take  up  his  attention  ;  for  ho  is  multiplying  his 
own  work  about  fourfold,  and  is  risking  the  chances 
against  the  well-being  of  his  plants,  in  the  ratio  of  six 
or  eight  to  one.  if  he  would  plant  six  or  eight  of  his 
rooted  cuttings  round  the  sides  of  one  pot  of  the  48-size, 
and  kec])  them  there  for  another  month  or  five  weeks, 
his  own  time  and  the  room  at  his  command,  with  the 
benetit  to  the  plants,  would  all  he  increased  fourfold. 

One  day,  last  week,  I  potted  ofl'  about  2o0  C<dceolaria 
seedlings;  and  see  if  you  can  guess  into  how  many  pots 
did  I  put  the  whole.  I  may  say,  however,  they  were 
potted  oil  the  colonising  system  ;  the  best  system  for 
most  of  those  plants  which  come  from  very  small  seeds. 
They  were  very  small,  and  the  pots  are  very  large,  the 
largest  kind  of  the  size  called  2-ls;  they  occupy  just  two 
of  these  pots,  and  there  are  twenty  colonies  in  one  pot, 
and  eighteen  in  the  other, — the  average  number  in  each 
colony  is  then  easily  made,  out.  But,  suppose  1  had 
parted  each  colony,  and  put  it  into  a  separate  small  pot; 
what  with  my  going  to  London,  and  “  gadding  about,”  I 
should  lose  more  than  the  one  half  of  them  before  the 
cud  of  March  ;  but  now,  the  chances  arc,  that  I  shall 
not  lose  more  tlian  one  or  two  per  cent  of  them  during 
the  whole  season,  if  I  had  ten  thousand  seedlings  of 
the  same  stamp,  and  tho  Crystal  Palace  to  grow  them 
in,  1  would  not  pot  one  of  them  the  first  time,  from  tho 
seed-pots,  otherwise  than  on  this  colonising  system.  I 
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verily  believe,  that  I  could  impart  some  useful  hints  to 
i  the  head  of  our  own  Colonial  Department.  ! 

The  ivay  to  colonise  seedlings  is  this — when  the  pot  of 
seedlings  is  so  full  that  one  hardly  knows  how  to  deal 
with  it,  give  it  plenty  of  air,  that  is,  Just  as  much  fresh 
air  as  the  seedlings  can  endure  with  impunity  ;  nothing  ! 
more  nor  less  than  that  is  ever  meant  by  a  gardener, 
when  he  says,  “give  plenty  of  air.”  If  seedlings,  such  as 
are  meant  in  this  communication,  get  plenty  of  air  from 
October  to  March,  or  from  a  sowing  in  Eebruary  till 
they  are  fit  for  colonising,  ten  thousand  of  them  will  , 
not  take  much  room ;  a  dozen  pots  might  hold  as  many  ; 
I  of  some  of  the  kinds.  But,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  when  I 
j  a  pot  is  so  full  that  it  must  bo  emptied,  and  its  tenants  ■ 
j  parted,  one  could  do  it  any  day  during  the  winter,  or 
!  bad  weather  in  the  spring  with  much,  or  hardly  any,  j 
risk  to  the  seedlings;  and  that  is  a  very  important  point,  I 
as  few  could  venture  to  pot  them  oft'  singly  in  the  dead  ! 
of  the  winter,  or  under  bad  weather,  without  the  con¬ 
venience  of  a  hothouse  to  nurse  them  in.  The  w'ay  of 
performing  the  operation  is  to  b.ave  a  stick  with  a  flat 
end,  in  the  shape  of  a  chissel,  but  not  much  more  than  ' 
a  quarter-of-an-inch  broad;  the  flat  end  of  the  stick  is 
first  pushed  down  a  little  quite  close  to  the  side  of  the 
i  pot,  half-an-inch  will  be  deep  enough  for  most  of  the 
smaller  kinds;  now  “  heave  uj)”  a  square-inch  or  two, 

;  by  levering  the  stick  against  the  pot;  now  take  a  better  ^ 
:  hold  of  the  raised  piece  by  putting  in  the  flat  end  of  I 
j  the  slick  just  under  tho  very  centre,  carry  it  so,  and  put  | 
it  on  a  piece  of  paper  by  the  side  of  the  colonial  pot,  : 
j  and  ])art  it  into  four,  or  five,  or  more  pieces,  according 
to  the  kind  of  seedling,  and  plant  each  piece  an  inch 
apart  all  round  the  side  of  tho  pot,  and  then  all  over 
tho  centre,  if  you  have  many  to  plant,  if  not,  one  row 
round  a  48-sized  pot  is  the  safest  w’ay.  After  the  first 
piece,  you  have  full  sway  to  take  tho  seedlings  up  in 
;  large  flakes  or  flat  patches.  After  vvatering  the  colonial 
^  pot,  or  pots,  and  the  wet  has  subsided,  go  over  every 
one  of  the  colonies  and  see  that  tho  soil  is  up  equally 
round  them,  and  make  it  level  as  a  die  between  them 
by  adding  fresh  soil  to  the  hollow  parts.  This  is  the 
nicest  and  the  very  safest  way  with  these  kind  of  things. 

I  It  is  the  same  to  them  as  the  potting  six,  eight,  or  ten, 

’  rooted  cuttings  into  one  pot  is  to  the  principal  s])ring 
cuttings.  At  the  next  parting,  both  kinds  are  easier  to  | 
I  handle  and  to  deal  with  in  other  respects.  ! 

!  D.  Beaton. 


HEM  AUKS  SUGGESTED  BY  WEEKS'S  j 

ONE  BOILER  SYSTEiM.  : 

'TiiEitE  have  been  many  inquiries  lately  as  to  the  '■ 
practicability  and  economical  utility  of  heating  several  : 
structures  altogether,  or  separately,  as  required,  by  | 
means  of  one  furnace  and  boiler;  or  by  so  dividing  a  ' 
long  structure  into  several  divisions,  each  of  which 
might  be  heated  at  w'ill;  and  the  simplest  and  cheapest 
modes  known  to  us  for  cfl'ectiug  these  objects  have  been  ! 
fully  detailed.  Since  the  time,  however,  that  Messrs.  \ 
Weeks’ aroused  the  horticulturist  from  his  dream  of  per-  j 
fection  in  his  boiler  for  one  or  two  houses,  by  not  Only  | 
heating  their  village  of  glass-houses  by  one  boiler  instead  i 
of  six,  but  at  a  cost  reputedly  so  small,  that  made  many  ! 
of  us  country  wights  scratch  our  ears  in  suspense  and 
w’onder,  questions  almost  innumerable,  and  of  singular 
shape,  were  propounded,  wdiich  it  was  impossible  i'or  mo 
to  solve, ^  because  knowing  personally  as  little  of  the 
matters  in  dispute  as  the  inquirers  themselves.  Wheihcr 
or  not  tho  Messrs.  Weeks’  made  a  mistake  in  their  ; 
estimate  of  expenses  at  Kew,  and  which,  in  the  lace  ot  i 
the  facts  staled  by  Dr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Smith,  left  ; 
rather  an  unfavourable  impression  as  to  the  general 
economy  and  efficiency  of  their  one-boiler  system  alto¬ 
gether;  or  whether  the  reputed  expense  of  3s.  for  fuel, 
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unci  8il.  for  ntteiulance  per  ilaj',  are  llio  average  expenses 
during  tlie  whole  year,  and  not  the  expenses  for  days 
of  extra  cold,  1  shall  leave  for  others  to  determine, 
and  for  IMessrs.  Weeks’  to  exjilain.  If  the  stated  sum 
refer  to  the  average  of  the  year,  the  economy,  tlioiigh 
striking,  will  not  be  so  wonderful;  as,  if  such  a  sum  for 
fuel  would  do  in  frosty  weather,  then  the  annual  expense 
would  still  be  further  diminished  from  a  third  to  one-half. 
Such  estimates  arc  difficult  to  make,  unless  extending 
over  long  periods,  for  every  one  conversant  with  the 
matter  knows,  that  under  the  general  modes  of  heating  ! 
practised,  more  fuel  may  be  wanted  in  one  week  than 
W'ould  suffice  for  many  weeks  at  another  time. 

In  all  such  matters,  considerable  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  statements  of  men  who  are  earnest  en¬ 
thusiasts  in  their  profession,  and  who  thoroughly  believe 
they  have  effected  a  great  improvement,  and  made  a  j 
valuable  discovery.  Without  that  enthusiasm,  there  may 
he  respectable  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  past;  , 
but  there  will  be  few  advancements  upon  tlie  intelligence  ; 
of  the  present.  The  enthusiast  is  often  styled  a  visionary  | 
through  a  part  or  the  whole  of  his  career;  but  without 
his  earnestness,  we  should  have  hut  few  eras  to  record  in 
the  annals  of  ])rogres3.  Without  endorsing  what  has  i 
been  advanced  in  favour  of  the  one-boiler  system,  yet, 
lately  having  passed  an  hour  at  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Weeks’,  attended  by  Mr  Rosenberg,  the  very 
intelligent  horticultural  manager,  my  present  impression 
decidedly  is,  that  for  all  similar  large  establishments  this 
one-boiler  system  is  a  movedn  the  right  direction,  and 
that  some  of  the  objections  are  either  based  on  miscon¬ 
ceptions,  or  refer  to  mere  matters  of  detail,  rather  than 
those  of  the  principle  involved. 

Eor  instance,  a  correspondent,  page  78,  Yol.  XIV., 
because  oOOO  feet  of  pipe  are  heated,  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  “  that  the  extreme  eud  of  the  ])ipo  must  necessa¬ 
rily  he  5000  feet  from  the  end  of  the  boiler.  In  other 
w'ords,  the  w'ater  in  the  pipes  would  have  to  circulate 
that  distance  before  returning  into  the  boiler  again.” 
Now,  it  appeared  to  me  that  there  could  hardly  be  a 
point  in  the  whole  establishment  where  the  water  w'ould 
be  500  feet  from  the  boiler.  This  w’ill  at  once  be  seen  ■ 
by  the  published  plans  of  the  position  of  the  glass-  ' 
houses.  The  show-house,  &c.,  next  the  King’s  Road,  , 
may  be  considered  as  the  end  of  an  oblong  parallelo-  , 
gram, 'along  the  sides  of  which  the  houses  and  pits  are 
arranged,  leaving  a  space  free  of  buildings  in  the  centre.  , 
On  one  side,  behind  the  show-house,  (the  side  appropri-  ' 
ated  to  tropical  plants,)  the  furnace  and  boiler  are  situ¬ 
ated.  Erom  the  boiler  proceed  two  flow  and  two  return-  : 
])ipes.  One  of  these,  a  flow  and  return,  jiroceeds  right  . 
to  the  extremity  of  the  side  of  the  square  devoted  cliiefly  ^ 
to  tropical  vegetation  ;  the  other  jiasses  through  the 
show-house,  and  along  the  other  side  of  the  square, 
where  hardier  things,  as  Epacris,  Heaths,  Fuchsias,  &c., 
j  are  chiefly  grown.  Roth  these  flow-pipes  rit^e,  though  j 
I  almost  imperce])tibly,  to  the  farther  extremity,  and  there  i 
j  have  an  air-pipe  attached.  F.ven  with  such  a  powerful  ■ 
boiler  its  range  of  action  is  limited.  Mr.  Rosenberg  ' 
!  showed  me  the  point  beyond  which  the  heated  w'ater  in  I 
j  the  flow-pipe  would  not  pass;  and  the  return  was  made 
I  at  that  point,  namely,  fltio  feet  from  the  boiler.  \Vilhin 
I  that  distance  from  the  boiler  they  had  yet  found  no 
!  limits  to  its  power,  in  heating  houses,  to  the  right  and  to 
j  the  Icit,  of  the  main  flow  and  return-pi])cs,  giving  bot- 
,  tom  and  top-heat  at  will,  and  the  ])ipes  placed  in  almost 
I  all  conceivable  shapes,  as  stacks,  jiillars,  &c.  Several  of 
:  these,  quite  cool,  were  quickly  heated,  to  oblige  me,  by 
j  turning  a  cock  or  a  valve.  1  had  long  known  how  small 
I  a  pipe  or  opening  w'as  necessary  for  this  purpose  when 
I  })roperly  placed. 

i  It  will  now,  I  trust,  be  clearly  seen,  that  the  whole 
I  parallelogram  of  houses  and  juts  is  heated  by  a  flow  and 
!  return-pipe  passing  right  through  each  side.  It  will. 


also,  he  seen  that  in  mild  w’eathcr  the  flow  that  passes 
through  the  hardier  departments  may  be  shut  oil’ at  w  ill. 
These  of  themselves,  however,  give  off  comparatively  so 
little  heat  as  not  to  be  injurious.  'J'he  temperature  of 
the  particular  house  is  regulated  by  bringing  its  own 
proper  pipes  into  connection  with  the  main  flow  and 
return.  At  the  extremity  of  the  cool  side,  we  found  a 
small  house  for  forcing  flowers,  &c.  This  has  been  ob¬ 
jected  to  as  great  waste;  because,  before  it  can  be 
lieated,  the  water  must  ])ass  where  it  is  not  wanted 
often — through  more  than  flDU  feet,  and  return  as  far. 
I  believe  the  object  to  have  been  to  show  that  at  such  a 
distance  a  forcing  temperature  could  be  maintained, 
while  all  the  houses  between  it  and  the  boiler  were  com¬ 
paratively  cool.  As  a  matter  of  mere  economy,  tlie 
forcing  of  these  flowers  might  have  been  effected  on  the 
tropical  side  of  the  square.  It  has,  also,  been  objected, 
that  before  you  can  give  a  desirable  temperature  to  any 
one  house,  on  any  one  side,  you  must  first  heat  some¬ 
thing  like  700  feet  of  flow  and  return-pipe,  and  that,  if 
this  is  simplicity,  it  is  not  economy.  True,  so  far;  but 
then,  the  general  arrangements  here  are  such  that  the 
houses  that  require  similar  temperature  stand  on  one 
side  of  the  square,  and  desirable  difierences  can  be  given 
by  the  amount  of  piping  in  the  house,  and  the  admission 
or  not  to  it  of  the  heated  water.  iMr.  Weeks’  could  gain 
nothing  by  a  different  arrangement.  In  a  private  estab¬ 
lishment,  these  main  flow  and  returns  could  easily  be 
separated  into  several  divisions  ;  and  even  this  objection 
wmuld  then  fall  to  the  ground,  by  making  those  divisions 
next  tlie  boiler  the  first  to  be  heated. 

“  Allowing,”  say  others,  “  that  something  is  gained  in 
fuel,  and  less  attendance  in  firing,  by  the  one-boiler  sys¬ 
tem,  this  is  more  than  neutralized  by  the  extra  attend¬ 
ance  upon  valves;  and  this  expense,  at  AT  10s.  or 
each,  would  soon  mount  up  to  the  expense  of  separate 
boilers.”  I  have  had  something  to  do  with  stop-eocks 
and  valves,  and  found  all  trouble  with  them  a  bagatelle 
in  comparison  with  separate  furnaces.  The  expense  of 
costly  valves  is  a  more  serious  matter;  but  what  neces¬ 
sity  for  such  cost?  I  know  not  what  Mr.  Weeks’  may 
charge;  but  I  sbould  hesitate  to  give  him  any  such 
amount  as  the  above.  Wooden  plugs,  in  many  cases, 
with  holes  slit  in  their  sides,  answer  equally  well ;  and 
in  many  of  the  main  houses,  a  pipe  one-inch-and-a-half 
or  one  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  stop  cock,  answered  all 
the  purpose,  and  that  could  not  require  an  outlay  of 
many  shillings.  Were  I  to  take  out  a  patent,  (and  J 
give  the  idea  gratis  to  the  hot-water  professors,)  1  would 
use  this  simple  means  for  effecting  divisions,  and  render¬ 
ing  each  division  perfect  in  itself,  instead  of  the  costly 
means  now  often  employed,  having  proved,  as  far  back 
as  Mr.  Weeks’  father’s  time,  how  small  an  opening  w’as 
sufficient  to  give  a  good  circulation  to  heated  water. 

Rut  the  question  of  economy  itself,  as  to  the  constunp- 
tion  of  fuel  by  one  large,  powerful  boiler,  as  contrasted 
with  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  is  doubted  by  some  of 
our  friends,  for  whoso  practical  opinion  I  have  the 
highest  possible  value.  They  tell  us,  tliat  a  given  quantity 
of  fuel  contains  only  a  certain  amount  of  heat;  and  a 
given  quantity  of  water  will  require  a  certain  quantity 
of  that  fuel  to  raise  it  -to  a  certain  temperature;  and, 
provided  boilers  are  so  placed  as  to  receive  the  same 
amount  of  heat  from  that  lire,  there  can  bo  little 
difference  in  their  capabilities,  as  the  loss  can  only  be 
what  is  absorbed  by  the  surrounding  brickwork,  or  gets 
out  at  the  furnace-doors,  or  mounts  up  the  chimney; 
all  of  which  are  so  far  correct :  and  many,  like  the  cor¬ 
respondent  alluded  to,  though  believing  that  the  power 
of  a  boiler  is  less  owing  to  its  size  than  the  surface  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire,  cannot  conceive 
“  how  it  is  possible  there  could  be  such  an  amazing 
difl’erence  in  the  amount  of  surface  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  fire  in  two  boilers  nearly  of  the  same  size.” 
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Now,  ft'w  would  like  to  affirm  tliiit  any  lioatin®  appa- 
ratus  waa  ao  perfect  as  to  prevent  tlie  loss  of  heat. 
What  goes  up  the  chimney  goes  to  warm  the  general 
atmosphere.  What  proceeds  from  brick-work  and  furnace- 
doors  may  be  nsed  for  giving  warmth  to  sheds,  Ac.;  but 
to  me,  it  seems  almost  self-evident,  that  tlie  loss  from 
one  chimney  must,  other  things  being  equal,  be  much 
less  tlian  from  a  dozen  or  a  score.  Besides,  tliat  chimney 
can  be  better  attended  to  ;  the  damper  can  be  kept  just 
in  the  right  place ;  the  furnace-door  alt  tight;  tlie  ash- 
'  ])it  door  with  just  the  air,  and  no  more,  that  is  essential 
I  to  the  necessary  amount  of  combustion;  because  the 
I  wliole  thing  comes  at  once  under  the  eye  of  tiie  super¬ 
intendent.  Are  there  many  who  could  say  the  same 
of  a  dozen  of  separate  furnaces  and  boilers,  under  the 
general  management  that  can,  in  most  cases,  be  given 
them.  If  so,  their  lots  have  been  pleasant  ones.  They 
have  never  required,  like  the  more  unlucky  writer,  to 
choke  their  rising  choler,  at  finding  dampers  in,  when 
they  ought  to  be  out,  and  out,  when  they  ought  to  be  in, 
within  half-an-inch  of  their  length;  furnace-doors  half 
open,  that  they  may  not  require  looking  to  so  often; 
giving  thus  a  double  free  outlet  to  waste  the  heat; 
and  the  ash-jiit  door,  which  ought  to  have  been  shut, 
standing  open  in  company,  or,  most  likely,  its  hinges 
broken,  or  itself  nowhere  to  be  found.  Tlie  waste  from 
such  negligence  is  not  little  ;  and  it  would  require  the 
eyes  of  Argus  to  see  it  at  all  times,  to  say  nothing  of 
prcvin'ing  it.  The  one  furnace  would  obviate  this  to  a 
great  extent. 

So  long  as  the  jiractice  will  continue  of  setting  one 
house  down  hero,  and  another  down  there,  there  must 
be  separate  means  of  heating  them  ;  and  it  would  be 
great  waste  to  place  a  great  hulk  of  a  hoiler  to  heat  a 
very  small  house;  and  it  would  be  just  n,s  nnudi  against 
ultimate  economy  to  use  a  very  small  toy  of  a  thing,  if 
much  and  rather  continuous  heat  was  wanted  from  it. 
I  have  had  something  to  do  with  small  boilers  that  were 
to  do  wonders,  and  were  to  cost  for  fuel  almost  next  to 
nothing;  but  I  found  them  both  expensive  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  troublesome,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  there  is  no 
first  saving,  involving  a  greater  future  outlay,  than  using 
the  smallest  boiler,  and  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
piping  for  a  defined  purpose;  while,  in  every  emergency 
I  of  severe  weather,  there  will  be  a  double  danger  of  the 
j  jiipes  being  too  hot,  and  the  boiler  giving  way. 

I  The  power  of  a  boiler  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
;  surface  exposed  to  the  fire;  tlie  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
boated  ;  and  the  (piickness  w'illi  which  that  heat  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  pipes.  Boiler-makers  are  so  awmre  of  this, 
that  whether  made  on  the  saddle,  or  on  the  conical  form, 
the  inner  and  outer  sides  are  placed  so  close  together  as 
to  contain  no  great  (Quantity  of  water  betw'oen  them. 
Now,  without  indorsing  what  iVIessrs.  Weeks’  say  of 
their  boiler,  the  slightest  inspection  of  it  w'ill  at  once 
convey  the  idea  that  its  peculiar  construction,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  jilaced,  present  a  very  large  surface 
to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire.  The  father  of  the  ])rc- 
sent  Mr.  Weeks  was,  1  believe,  the  inventor  of  tubular 
boilers.  ’I’hese  were  generally  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
parallelogram,  open  at  one  end,  the  other  end  being 
pipes;  the  bottom,  top,  and  sides  the  same;  the  open 
end  being  the  furnace-door.  I  found  these  very  easily 
worked  many  years  ago — much  more  easily  tiian  boilers 
generally  in  use  at  that  time.  The  boilers  of  the 
present  Messrs.  Weeks’  are  formed  of  a  double  row  of 
tubes  or  pipes,  and  arranged  in  a  circular  instead  of  a 
square  shape,  and  they  stand  perpendicularly,  instead  of 
being  laid  down  horizontally.  A  very  correct  repre¬ 
sentation  of  this  boiler  is  given  in  the  advertisements. 

'  It  is  three-feet-and-a-balf  in  diameter  and  five  feet  in 
height;  the  double  row  of  upright  pipes  being  fixed,  top 
and  bottom,  at  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  leaving 
.  an  open  space  in  the  centre  to  receive  the  fuel  easily. 


'  which  is  put  in  by  opening  a  round  lid  at  the  top. 

I  Both  these  rows  of  tubes  stand  quite  free  of  the  wall. 

;  What  may  bo  considered  the  bars  of  the  fire-place,  are  ; 
'  merely  part  of  the  boiler,  being  also  pipes.  Even  when  ' 
\  the  fire  is  very  low,  as  when  I  saw  it,  it  is  evident  that 
j  its  heat  would  rise  about  and  round  the  whole  of  these 
live-feet  upright  tubes,  because  placed  directly  beneath 
them.  The  fire  was  quite  bright,  though  the  damper 
!  was  almost  close  in,  and  about  the  sixteenth-of-au-inch 
I  of  an  opening  was  perceptible  at  the  ash-pit  door. 

;  One  of  the  strongest  objections  I  have  heard  to  the 
I  use  of  such  a  one-boiler  system — and  a  very  strong  one 
it  is — is  the  danger  and  the  consequences  of  such  a  j 
j  boiler  bursting  and  going  wrong.  1  confess,  that  until  j 
!  used  to  it,  I  should  not  sleep  soundly  with  the  reflection 
j  that  all  the  inmates  of  these  many  houses  might  be 
‘  sacrificed  by  the  insecurity  of  the  boiler.  But  small 
I  boilers  sometimes  go  wrong,  and  crack  and  burst,  and 
there  is  mischief  in  consequence.  Now,  the  remedy  is 
more  easy  of  application  in  the  case  of  one  boiler  than 
in  that  of  a  dozen  or  twenty,  namely,  having  a  spare 
,  boiler  to  work  in  the  case  of  such  a  contingency.  If  for 
a  moderate-sized  establishment,  a  fifteen  guinea  boiler 
would  be  sufficient,  the  placing  of  a  second,  so  as  to 
be  connected  with  the  same  main  flow  and  returns,  and 
to  be  worked  when  necessary,  would  be  but  a  small  per 
centage  for  security  upon  the  whole  outlay;  and  without 
j  such  an  arrangement,  I  should  not  like  to  have  a  number 
of  valuable  houses  depending  on  one  boiler. 

I  Our  friends  may  now  form  their  own  opinions.  In 
unison  with  the  remarks  made,  my  present  impression 
is,  that  where  glass-houses  are,  or  can  be,  so  arranged  in 
groups,  the  heating  of  them  from  one  furnace  and  boiler, 

I  instead  of  many,  but  having  one  in  reserve,  is  a  move- 
,  ment  in  the  onward  direction,  combining  elegance, 
efficiency,  and  economy.  There  is  a  region  of  cloudland 
!  hanging  over  the  capabilities  of  boilers  of  dill'erent 
I  shapes,  which  can  only  be  dissipated  when  clearly  tried 
against  each  other  by  a  disinterested  party  who  has 
sound  knowledge  in  heating  matters. 

I  will  merely  add,  whether  auj-^  thing  owing  to  the 
eilectiveness  of  the  heating,  or  not,  that  all  the  plants, 
hard  wooded  and  soft-wooded,  in  greenhouse  and  stove, 
were  clean  and  in  excellent  order  at  .Messrs.  Weeks’. 
'J’he  show- house  was  elegantly  arranged,  and  the  beds 
I  bordered  with  margins  of  Ivy.  There  was  some  beautiful 
'  ))ottery-ware,  for  standing  and  sus})ending,  brought  from 
Germany  by  Mr.  Rosenberg,  and  ornamental  pots  fitted 
I  for  parlours  and  drawing-rooms.  R.  Fisu.  | 

'  WOODS  AND  FORESTS. 

{Continued  from  jiujie  hu'k) 

IMPROVING  OLD  PLANTATIONS, 
j  It  is  really  very  distressing  to  an  active  mind  to  see  ' 

^  so  many  acres  of  woodland,  in  Britain,  either  sorely  j 
neglected,  or  sadly  mismanaged.  'The  number  of  letters  i 
that  I  have  on  this  subject,  requiring  advice  and  in-  ! 
formation  what  to  do  with  neglected  woods,  is  really  j 
astonishing.  No  one  in  the  practice  of  woodcraft  could  l 
believe  the  amount  of  ignorance  throughout  the  length  ' 
and  breadth  that  exists.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  j 
numbers  of  owners  of  estates  to  order  their  manager, 
alias  agent,  to  plant  laige  breadths  of  ground  with 
timber-trees ;  but  it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  after  the 
trees  were  planted,  they  were  left  to  take  their  chance, 
j  with  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope,  that,  perchance,  they  might 
do  well.  Perhaps,  some  twenty  years  afterwards,  a  few 
might  be  found  that  had  made  a  little  progress;  then 
the  question  comes  —  'This  wood  has  been  neglected, 
and  has  grown  very  unequally  ;  what  is  to  be  done  with 
it?  'There  is  a  group  as  thick  as  a  nursery-bed,  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  high,  with  nuked  stems  not  much  thicker 
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tluin  a  good  walkiug-staff.  Shall  these  be  thinned?  In 
another  part  the  trees  are  so  thin  that  the  side-branches 
have  all  grown  to  a  disproportionate  length,  the  leading 
shoot  itself  not  stronger  than  the  branches;  in  fact, 
they  arc  mere  bushes.  In  some  other  part,  it  may  be, 
that  improper  trees  (according  to  the  soil)  have  been 
planted,  and  they  have  not  grown  at  all,  but  have  been 
choked  by  common  Sallows,  Alders,  Thorns,  and 
Hriers.  This  is,  most  certainly  and  most  sadly,  the  i 
condition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  woods  in  Great 
llritain.  The  remedy  is  the  thing  that  is  wanted.  A  , 
garden  that  has  been  neglected,  and  its  w'ecds  allowed  to  , 
scatter  their  seeds,  cannot  be  got  into  good  condition  again  | 
for  years.  The  old  adage,  one  j/eur's  seedinfj  causes  seven 
nears  weeding,  aj)plies,  in  principle,  to  woodcraft  as  well  , 
as  gardcncraft.  A  neglected  wood  cannot  be  put  into 
a  good  trim  at  once.  The  rough-shod  method  of  ; 
thinning  the  trees  till  they  are  at  the  distance  they  ought  ' 
to  have  been  if  thinned  at  the  proper  time,  and 
trimming  u])  the  bush  like  formed  trees,  till  they  look 
like  as  many  Jong  handlcd  birch  brooms — these,  sum¬ 
mary  proceeding.s  will  not  improve,  nor  cancel  the  years 
of  neglect  gone  by.  Trees  thinned  too  severely  are  I 
greatly  injured  thereby.  The  sudden  free  circulation  of  ' 
cold  air  stunts  their  growTh  ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  | 
what  few  lower  branches  they  have  arc  pruned  close  off,  | 
the  cftect  will  bo  most  disastrous.  [  have  seen  planta¬ 
tions  so  thinned  and  trimmed  up  that  have  stopped 
growth  entirely  for  seven  years.  ! 

If  the  neglected  plantation  requires  thinning  in  any 
part,  or  the  whole,  (hat  operation  should  be  done  i 
gradually.  The  smallest  and  worst  trees  may  be  removed  | 
the  first  j’car,  perhaps,  to  the  amount  of  one-eighth  of  ‘ 
the  number,  l.ct  these  be  cut  down  close  to  the  ground, 
and  removed  away.  Then  observe  the  rest,  and  if  any 
have  double  loading  shoots,  reduce  tliem  to  one;  and, 
also,  prune  ofi'  one  or  two  side-branches  of  any  that  * 
may  have  too  many,  though  there  is  not  much  fear  of  , 
that,  for  most  of  the  branches  of  such  thickly-grown 
trees  will  be  dead.  Should  any  dead  branches  be  still  I 
left  on  the  trees,  all  such,  without  mercy,  should  be  cut 
oif  close  to  the  stem  wuth  a  sharp  saw,  the  parts  to  be 
smoothed  over  wuth  a  sharp  knife.  Many  trees  have  | 
had  these  dead  shoots  left  on,  and  the  consequences  arc, 
those  do.ad  knots  wo  sec  too  frequently  in  wliat  would,  ; 
without  them,  have  been  good  timber,  hut,  with  them,  : 
is  rendered  almost  useless,  being  only  fit  for  fire-wood.  | 

After  ttiis  cautious  thinning  and  pruning  of  such  ' 
])arts  of  the  wood  as  may  have  been  too  thick,  then  ' 
turn  attention  to  the  trees  where  they  have  stood  thin, 
and  have  all  their  branches  on  looking  like  immense 
bushes.  1  confess,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  judge  what 
to  do  wuth  such  deformities.  As  is  the  case  of  the  too  ! 
thick  trees,  the  dressing  of  these  all-branch  trees,  so  as 
to  bring  into  good  timber,  is  a  w'ork  of  time  ;  but,  wuth  ' 
])atience,  it  may,  nay,  has  been  done,  and  the  way  is 
this — first  to  lix  upon  the  best  central  branch  to  form  ! 
the  future  bole,  or  stem,  of  the  tree.  Then  cut  clean  off,  i 
close  to  it,  two,  three,  or  four  of  the  lowest  branches. 
Ascend  into  the  tree,  and  cut  out  two  or  three  of  the  i 
central  shoots  near  to  the  one  reserved  for  the  stem. 
Then,  observe  the  rest  of  the  branches,  and  shorten  them  ' 
in  considerably,  remembering  always  to  leave  a  side- 
branch  at  the  part  where  the  cut  is  made.  This  may  i 
bo  called  a  thinning  of  the  branches,  as  the  other  is 
the  thinning  of  the  trees,  and  this,  too,  must  be  pro¬ 
gressive.  Too  many  branches  must  not  be  cut  off  at 
once.  Better  let  too  many  remain  on  a  tree  that  has  j 
been  neglected,  perhaps,  all  its  life,  than  take  too  many  ' 
off  at  once.  ! 

Again,  should  any  parts  of  the  wood,  from  having  j 
been  planted  with  improper  trees,  be  overrun  wuth  wdiat  ' 
may  be  termed  forest-weeds,  such  as  common  thorns, 
and  the  like,  or  such  soft-wmoded,  useless  trees  as  grow 


in  almost  any  soil,  then  such  a  part  should  have  all  the 
rubbish  cut  clean  away,  the  ground,  if  wet,  be  well  drained, 
and  then  ])lantod  anew  wutli  sucli  trees  as  will  grow  in  i 
such  improved  soil.  As  such  isolated  spots  in  such  a  : 
wood  would  be  sheltered,  all  sound  trees,  of  a  moderate  ! 
size,  carefully  removed  with  all  their  roots,  and  planted  j 
immediately,  would  answer  e(]ually  as  well  as  small  : 
trees,  and  would  sooner  fill  up  the  gap  in  the  wood.  ' 

Should  there  be,  in  such  a  neglected  ])bintation,  any  ; 
old  trees  evidently  at  their  full  age,  then  all  such  should  ^ 
be  cut  dowui  at  once  and  sold  for  wdiat  they  would  fetch.  ! 
Old,  gnarled  Oaks  are  often  found  in  such  a  place,  and  ' 
sometimes  arc  very  valuable  wdicn  cut  iqi  and  ])olibhed,  ! 
on  account  of  the  beautiful  markings  and  shadings  of  ! 
the  irregular  layers  of  wood,  or  knots,  on  parts  of  such  | 
trees  ;  yet,  as  trees  to  stand,  they  are  worse  than  useless,  i 
for  they  not  only  do  not  progress  themselves,  but  occupy  i 
the  space  that  younger  and  healthier  improving  trees 
ought  to  occupy.  1  am,  in  my  mind’s  eye,  imagining 
such  trees  in  a  young,  thick,  thriving  plantation.  Sucli 
1  would,  without  care  or  fear,  cut  dowm  ;  but  in  another 
situation,  in  an  open  part,  or  in  a  pleasure-ground,  such 
ancient  picturesque  trees  should  stand  for  ever.  J 
should  value  them  as  the  apple  of  mine  eye,  and  con¬ 
sider  it  little  short  than  sacrilege  if  any  daring  hand 
should  touch  them  with  cither  axe,  saw,  or  knife ;  but 
old,  decaying  trees  in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  I  would  cut 
down  at  once.  In  such  situations,  I  have  sometimes 
met  with  the  stump  of  a  tree  with  all  the  soil  washed 
away,  leaving  a  bundle  of  roots  as  thick  as  my  leg 
visible.  Sucli  a  stump,  cut  olf  close  to  the  ground, 
sent  up  a  number  of  shoots  fresh  and  healthy  from 
most  of  the  roots.  These  1  tiiinned  out,  leaving  the 
best  and  strongest.  Such  shoots  grew  rapidly,  and,  by 
being  regularly  thinned  and  pruned,  made  very  decent 
trees  in  a  very  short  time. 

All  the  above  operations  I  am  siqqiosing  to  be  done 
in  the  first  year  of  renovating  the  neglected  plantation; 

I  would  then  reconimcnd  the  whole  of  the  trees  to  be 
let  alone  for  two  or  tliree  years,  but  not  more,  certainly. 
The  thinned  part  will  have  shown  considerable  improve¬ 
ment,  in  the  tree  stems  thickening  and  becoming  clothed 
with  small  spr.ay,  in  consequence  of  the  light  admitted 
by  the  thinning  out  of  the  weakest  and  worst  trees.  In 
the  case  of  pruning  branchy  trees,  such  will  be  found  to 
have  progressed  in  attaining  a  leader,  and  the  main 
stem  increased  in  thickness,  and  also  part  of  the  young 
spray  will  have  made  its  appearance.  The  part  entirely 
filled  and  newly-planted  will  have  progressed  also.  The 
young  trees  will  have  just  begun  to  grow,  and  the  ' 
.Brambles,  and  Hazels,  and  Sallows,  will  have  made  i 
strong  shoots.  Now,  in  the  first  of  these  three  cases,  i 
the  work  to  be  done  consists  in  taking  away  about  one-  I 
sixth  of  the  worst  of  the  trees  left,  looking  over  the  re-  [ 
inainder,  and  pruning  them  gently,  leaving  part  of  the 
young  spray,  to  prevent  the  stem  from  cold  and  to  draw 
up  the  sap.  In  the  ca..se  of  the  branchy,  bushy  trees, 
the  work  to  be  done  to  them  is  to  take  off  about  two 
more  tiers  of  the  lower  branches,  to  shorten  in  the  re¬ 
mainder,  and  to  see  that  the  main  or  leading  shoot  has 
no  interruptivc  neighbours  to  rob  it  of  its  full  quota  of  i 
nourishing  sap.  '  | 

In  the  third  case  of  replanting  to  fill  up,  sec  to  the 
young  trees,  and  prune  them  willt  the  hni/e  onlg,  taking  i 
away  all  other  leaders  but  one,  and  shortening  in  the  1 
points  of  the  overgrowing  branches;  then  cut  down 
all  the  wild  shrubs  and  w'ceds.  The  former  will  make 
nice  sticks  for  the  flower-garden,  and  the  latter  will 
decay,  and  help  to  feed  the  newly-jdantcd  trees.  'This 
thinning  and  pruning,  judiciously  and  pcrseveriugly 
followed  up,  during  ten  or  fifteen  years,  will  quite  renovate 
the  wood  in  appearance,  and  increase  its  value  tenfold. 

'T.  Appleby. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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CONSEQUENCES. 

Bj  the  Aiilhoreas  of  “  Mij  Fluicti's.” 

!  {Cviiliinicd  from  pogc  M'-l.) 

“  A  ciiANiiii:  came  o’er  tlie  spirit  of  my  dream a  groat,  and 
apparently  liappy,  change  took  place  in  the  outward  circum¬ 
stances  ot  ]Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grosvenor.  Events  occurred  by 
which  Mrs.  Grosvenor  became  again  possessed  of  her  full 
annuity;  and  the  long  period  of  privation,  anxiety,  and  se- 
.  elusion  ceased.  Ease  and  prosperity  again  returned,  and 
I  the  fetters  that  had  so  long  crippled  their  movements  were 
I  taken  oil'. 

The  real  Christian  possesses  the  blessed  privilege  of 
knowing  that  “  all  things  work  U)gether  for  the  good  of  tliose 
who  love  God.”  The  men  of  the  world — tliose  who  scramble, 
as  it  were,  through  life — who  toss  about  upon  circumstances 
without  rudder  or  compass,  that  fear  the  otl'ects  of  tlie  ever 
shifting  wind,  yet  know  not  whence  it  corneth,  nor  whither 
it  goeth  ;  these  men  know  nothing  of  the  wisdom  and  good¬ 
ness  of  the  Lord's  dealings,  nor  can  they  sec  the  lieauty  and 
harmony  of  all  Ills  de.signs.  Nominal  Christians,  even 
those  who  sometimes  “  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers,” 
do  not  always  perceive  His  gracious  dealings  citlier.  They 
do  not  view  tlie  treasures  contained  in  trials,  nor  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  adversity ;  and  when  prosperity  comes,  they  grasp 
at  it  blindly  and  greedily,  little  dreaming  of  the  thorns  that 
lurk  beneath  the  dowers,  I  believe  Mrs.  Grosvenor  entered 
upon  her  new  circumstances  as  soberly  and  thankfully  us 
most  persons  do  who  arc  not  decided  Christians  ;  but,  poor 
thing!  she  soon  found  that  when  riches  do  not  make  them¬ 
selves  wings,  they  often  make  themselves  troubles;  and 
that  when  she  quitted  the  soft  breezes  of  ^Valcs,  and  the 
wild  beauty  of  its  retirements,  she  had  left  better  things 
than  these  behind. 

The  lirst  feelings  of  release  and  independence  must  have 
been  c.xquisito  to  the  Grosvenors.  The  world  was  all  before 
them;  they  had  no  one  to  consult  but  each  other;  they 
might  go  and  do  exactly  what  they  pleased.  Mixed  feelings, 
however,  are  the  portion  of  this  world.  The  loightest 
colours  are  ever  shot  with  black  in  the  looms  of  life  ;  and, 
very  likely,  Mrs.  Grosvenor  sighed  secretly  as  the  chaise 
jolted  down  the  narrow  'Welch  lane  wdiich  led  from  the  gate 
of  the  long,  steep  garden  at  the  back  of  their  pretty  cottage, 
to  w'hich  nothing  beyond  a  Welsh  cart  could  lind  any  other 
waj'.  She  was  going  forth  into  the  world  with  a  very  violent, 
headstrong,  irreligious  partner;  and  it  must  have  been 
something  like  a  fresh  setting  out  in  matrimony  w-hen  their 
lovely  retirement  faded  in  the  blue  distance. 

When  people  have  no  particular  drawing  to  any  place  or 
situation  they  are  sure,  in  case  of  an  uprooting,  to  settle  in 
Bath.  It  is  a  beautiful  city  ;  cheap,  pleasant,  cheerful, 
come -at- able,  in  the  way  of  almost  all  ones  frieuds,  and  very 
convenient  as  to  lodging,  food,  and  every  other  requisite. 
There  is  another  advantage— the  greatest  of  all  put  together 
— a  sound,  faithful,  and  earnest  ministry;  only  that,  was  not 
the  one  thing  Mr.  Grosvenor  sought.  To  Bath,  however, 
they  directed  their  steps  ;  they  had  lived  there  years  before  ; 
and  again  they  planted  themselves  within  its  mild  and  shel¬ 
tered  walls.  Very  soon  a  little  society  drew  round  them. 
Mr.  Grosvenor  attached  himself  to  the  Unitarian  congrega¬ 
tion,  with  a  thin,  pale,  clean,  cold,  hopeless  looking  pastor  at 
its  head,  and,  of  course,  the  members  of  that  body  gladly 
I'eceived  a  fresh  addition  to  their  melancholy  ranks.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  Mrs.  Grosvenor  was  drawn  in  to  leave  her 
own  communion  in  the  course  of  time  ;  not  as  agreeing  in 
their  tenets,  but  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  those,  who — to 
use  the  actual  words  of  a  lady  of  birth— “  When  in  Turkey, 
do  as  the  Turkies  do.”  Some  ladies  among  the  upperrauks 
were  of  the  number  of  those  wdio  denied  “  the  Lord  that 
bought  them  ;  ”  and  very  possibly  the  example  and  persua¬ 
sion  of  such  companions  might  have  had  influence  where 
views  were  not  clear,  and  opinions  not  decided,  It  is  of  the 
very  highest  and  deepest  importance,  dear  reader,  to  have 
clear  and  decided  views  in  religion.  Many  amiable,  excellent, 
serious -minded  persons,  anxious  to  do  right,  and  to  be  true 
Christians,  are  yet  so  unlearned  in  the  Scriptures,  so  un¬ 
settled  in  their  opinions,  and  so  foggy  in  their  spiritual 
vision,  that  they  are  impressed  by  any  arguments  that  are 
earnestly  and  with  subtlety  enforced,  and,  consequently,  are 
easy  to  be  silenced,  overcome,  or  led  away.  Knowledge  of 


the  httcr  of  God’s  Word  is  no  security  for  us;  we  must  bo  , 
acquainted  with  its  sjdrit  and  its  pnirer  to  make  it  eflica-  ! 
cions.  The  teaching  of  the  Holy  binrit  alone  can  enlighten  ; 
our  eyes  and  understandings,  so  as  to  be  able  to  discern 
between  truth  and  error;  to  be  enabled  to  “  try  the  spirits,  ' 
whether  they  be  of  God  ;”  for  we  are  forbidden  to  “  believe  i 
every  spirit ;”  and  how  can  we  try  the  teaching  of  men,  but 
by  the  Word  of  God  through  the  teaching  of  tho  Holy 
Spirit  ?  It  is  a  fearful  thing  when  we  cannot  contradict  the 
arguments  we  hear,  though  wc  nuiy  feel  them  new,  extra¬ 
ordinary,  or  wrong.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  when  God’s  own  : 
Word  is  hrought  l)eforc  us  by  Satan,  as  he  tempted  the  Holy  1 
One  of  God;  and  yet  that  we  cannot  confound  him  by  the  f 
spiritual  ui)plication  of  it,  as  did  He  “who  was  tempted  like  I 
as  we  arc !”  This  is  the  grievous  cause  of  tho  many  depar-  ! 
turcs  from  the  truth  we  see  around  us. 

Mr.  Grosvenor  was  fond  of  company  and  cards.  He  liked 
little  tea-drinkings  and  rubbers;  and,  as  he  was  grown  old  and 
disinclined  to  more  active  pursuits,  he  used  to  amuse  himself 
more  in  visiting  and  being  visited  than  IMrs.  Grosvenor 
began  to  relish.  She  had  ever  been  inclined  to  jealousy ; 
she  knew  her  husband  of  yore,  and  ago  did  not  diminish 
h(,>r  affection  or  her  fears.  Her  temper  was  sharp,  her 
retorts  biting,  and  disagreables  ensued.  Mr.  Grosvenor, 
when  he  found  the  uneasiness  of  his  poor  little  wife,  de¬ 
lighted  to  exasperate  and  torment  her ;  and  miserable  indeed 
became  the  heart  that  had  been  so  quiet  and  happy  among 
the  rocks  and  retirement  of  South  Wales! 

Mr.  Grosvenor,  too,  became  parsimonious  in  his  prosperity. 
He  began  to  starve  his  wife  and  himself,  too,  by  slow  but 
increasing  degrees;  and  her  distressing  situation,  at  last, 
became  no  secret  to  the  person  with  whom  they  lodged,  and 
who  was  a  kind,  stout  -hearted,  shrewd  woman,  with  a 
character  that  kept  Mr.  Grosvenor  somewhat  in  check, 
although  he  regarded  her  highly.  Mrs.  Grifiiths  felt  deeply 
for  poor  Mrs.  Grosveiior ;  she  saw  and  understood  her  vexa¬ 
tions,  and  did  all  she  could  to  comfort  and  cheer  her.  It 
was  a  real  relief  to  her  to  slip  down  into  the  kitchen,  when 
her  husband  was  busy,  or  from  home,  or  get  her  kind  land¬ 
lady  up  into  the  parlour,  to  take  snuff  together,  and  have  a 
few  minutes’  chat ;  for  her  own  equals  had  become  obnoxious 
to  her,  as  objects  of  her  husband’s  attentions,  and,  of  course, 
she  could  possess  no  sympathies  with  them.  Alas !  alas  ! 
when  people  marry  uuadvisedly,  where  do  the  consequences 
end’?  In  my  next  paper  the  scene  will  close  more  darkly 
still.  Let  the  young  ponder,  pause,  and  pray,  before  they 
go  and  do  what  can  never  be  undone. 

{To  be  continued.) 


TUE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

PKitcEiviNG  in  No.  381  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  an 
article  upon  the  Potato  Murrain,  wherein  the  wi’iter  solicits 
the  opinion  of  other  cultivators  of  this  useful  esculent,  as  to 
whether  this  mysterious  disease  is  influenced  by  frost,  or 
whether  frost  is  the  cause  of  it;  now,  the  opinions  as  to  the 
origin  and  cause  of  this  malady  have  been  so  numei'ous, 
and  the  cures  suggested  so  various,  one  would  fancy  the 
subject  to  be  exhausted,  consequently,  unnecessary  on  my 
part  to  ott'er  any  further  remarks ;  but  so  long  as  the  Potato 
is  liable  to  this  disease,  or  until  we  find  another  vegetable  of 
a  like  nature  to  supersede  it,  the  subject  will  be  open  to 
public  discussion.  After  every  nook  and  cranny  of  it  has 
been  explored,  and  every  possible  remedy  prescribed  by  the 
Potato-eating  millions,  it  is  still  without  any  decisive  result; 
but,  doubtless,  there  is  a  cause,  or  a  combination  of  causes, 
and  these  may  be  more  readily  observed  than  is  generally 
supposed.  In  this  scientific  age  w’e  are  apt  to  overlook  the 
simple  working  of  nature,  and  seek  for  the  explanation  of 
certain  results  from  the  abstruse  logic  of  some  famed  savant, 
which,  however  valuable  in  itself,  is  not  always  the  most 
direct  route  to  a  favourable  termination.  The  importance  of 
investigating  this  subject  must  be  evident  to  every  philan-  j 
thropic  person  ;  for  if  we  could  possibly  thereby  provide  the  | 
public  with  a  daily  supply  of  this  general  favourite,  we  i 
should,  doubtless,  confer  a  valuable  boon  upon  society  in  I 
these  expensive  times,  i 

In  this,  as  in  every  other  Providential  visitation  of  a  like  | 
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natnre,  whether  upon  man,  or  those  subjects  from  whence 
lie  derives  liis  sustenance,  Ave  often  find  God’s  hand  merci¬ 
fully  extended  to  rescue  us  from  impending  ruin,  verifying 
the  assertion  of  the  poet,  that 

“  Beneath  a  frowning  Providence 
He  hides  a  smiling  face.” 

In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  cholera,  I  believe  it  will  tilti- 
mately  prove  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse,  although, 
doubtless,  there  is  a  chastisement  connected  with  it.  Who 
can  question  but  the  latter  will  be  the  means  of  extensive 
sanitory  improvements  ?  In  like  manner,  who  can  deny 
but  the  otlier  Avill,  in  the  end,  prove  a  benefactor,  by 
stimulating  us  to  greater  exertion,  and  rewarding  us  with  a 
J  more  abundant  supply  of  food  ? — which  I  will  endeavour 
I  presently  to  sIioav.  I  doubt  not  but  there  are  numbers  of 
your  numerous  readers  wiio  have  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
'  elusion  as  myself,  consequently,  Iheir  mode  of  cultivation  is 
in  accordance  v  ith  the  suggestions  of  nature  ;  I  beg  to  say 
it  is  not  for  these  I  write,  but  for  those  only  who  have  failed 
to  procure  the  desired  return  for  their  labour.  It  will  be 
needless  for  me  to  repeat  the  statement  of  your  coi’res- 
pondent,  “B.;”  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  fully  confirms  my 
previous  opinion,  that  the  I’otato  disease  is  caused  by  a 
riuctnating  humid  atmosphere,  combined  with  certain  local 
conditions  :  and  as  the  disease  shows  decided  symptoms  of 
being  cryptogamic,  feeding  upon  the  juices  of  the  plant 
(as  may  be  seen  in  other  vegetable  productions^,  in  pro- 
!  portion  as  the  above  agents  are  favourable  to  its  production, 

I  shall  we  see  corresponding  results.  The  period  of  its  com- 
i  mencement  is  too  well  known  to  require  repetition  here ; 

'  but,  as  your  correspondent  vei:y  justly  observed,  it  generally 
commeiKies  with  sudden  atmospheric  changes,  Avhich  appear 
peculiarly  favourable  to  its  germination. 

Your  correspondent  asks,  if  the  instance  Avhich  he  gives 
Avas  the  pfle(!t  of  frost,  or,  in  other  w’ords,  the  producing 
agent.  My  opinion  is,  that  it  Avas  not  the  effect  of  frost,  but 
rather  that  there  Avas  the  germ  or  productive  agent  at  Avork 
previous  to  it,  and  the  frost  only  assisted  its  development. 
Your  correspondent  also  asks,  if  these  facts  do  not  point  to 
a  certain  direction  ?  Decidedly  they  do  ;  and  that  direction 
is  shoAvn  in  one  AA'ord — “  early."  Again  ;  if  they  do  not 
appear  to  indicate  a  certain  conclusion  ?  It  is  shoAvn  by  the 
same  AA’ord — “  early.”  Early  plant  and  early  rise,  is  a  motto 
which  indicates  the  i-estoration  of  the  potato. 

I  have  previously  stated  that  this  disease,  in  all  proba- 
j  bility,  Avill  ultimately  prove  a  blessing.  Now,  I  Avill  endea- 
,  vour  to  lAroA'e  in  Avhat  way  this  may  be  accomplished  to  a 
I  certain  extent.  This  valuable  vegetable  production  is  alike 
I  valuable  to  rich  and  poor  ;  and  as  the  latter  are  consumers, 

I  so  are  they  also  producers  ;  and  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
I  become  so,  in  most  rural  districts  there  are  cottage  gardens, 

I  which  they  are  enabled  to  hire  at  a  reasonable  rent  for  the 
I  cultivation  of  this  and  other  vegetable  productions, 
j  Before  proposing  any  plan  for  the  improvement  of  these 
allotments,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  siu’vey  hoAV 
j  they  are  generally  cultivated,  in  too  many  instances,  at  least, 
i  in  Essex.  I  will  commence  with  January  and  February. 

During  these  months  scarcely  anything  is  done.  March 
:  and  April  finds  them  all  bustle  and  confusion  in  preparing 
!  the  ground  for  planting — indeed,  if  you  can  call  it  a  pre¬ 
paration  ;  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  not  dreaming  of 
planting  before  the  latter  part  of  March  and  April ;  and  if 
all  is  finished  by  May-day  they  imagine  they  have  done 
Avell.  Noaa’,  this  produces  the  very  kind  of  vegetation,  being 
;  of  a  soft,  RAicculent  nature,  the  least  capable  of  resisting  the 
attacks  of  this  fungus;  consequently,  Avhen  disease  takes 
place  all  remuneration  for  labour  is  gone.  This  stops  all 
further  exertion  to  repair  the  past ;  the  ground  is  left  the 
remainder  of  the  year  too  often  occupied  by  A\'eeds,  pre- 
I  senting  an  as])ect  little  inferior  to  an  Australian  Wild.  I  do 
not  mean  to  aver  there  are  no  exceptions ;  but  I  do  mean 
to  say  the  above  description  predominates.  Noav,  v.'hat  will 
remedy  this  eA’il?  Why,  nothing  more  than  common  sense 
will  suggest,  and  what,  as  I  before  stated,  I  doubt  not  but 
)nany  ot  your  numerous  readers  haA’e  practised :  at  all 
events,  if  they'  have  not  done  so,  they  haA’e  made  bad  use  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  The  remedy,  in  my’  mind’s  eye, 
is  the  following  : — During  the  winter  months  embrace  every 
opportunity  to  cidtivate  the  soil  by  manuring,  digging, 
trenching,  and  othenvise  exposing  its  surface  to  the  action 


of  the  atmospheric  elements.  Have  eA’ory  thing  in  readiness  ! 
for  planting  by  the  middle  of  February  and  beginning  of 
March — the  earlier  the  better,  taking  care  to  use  early  pro- 
(lactive  varieties,  as  there  are  plenty  of  this  description  in 
the  market.  Continue  the  necessary  routine  of  duties 
tOAA’ards  them  by  surface-stirring,  hoeing,  moulding,  Ac., 
until  the  middle  of  July,  Avhen  keejA  a  strict  look-out  for 
“  breakers  a  head.”  At  the  very  first  indication  of  disease 
(Avhich  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  in¬ 
juries  received  from  Avind,  Ac.,  by  the  peculiar  blotchy 
appeai’ance),  take  up,  if  possible,  if  not,  pull  up  or  cut  off 
the  haulm.  If  the  above  plan  has  been  adopted,  by  the  end 
of  July  they’  Avill  be  approaching  maturity ;  and  if  the 
disease  shoAvs  itself,  no  harm  Avill  ensue  from  the  lifting. 
Before  taking  leave  of  this  i)art  of  the  sidiject,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  state  that  it  has  been  questioned,  by  some,  if 
Potatoes  taken  up  at  that  season  or  the  early  part  of 
August  are  not  impaired  in  quality.  I  beg  to  stale  it  is  a 
practice  I  have  followed  dui'ing  six  years,  .and  have  always 
found  them  keep  as  Avell  as  those  taken  Aip  in  September  or 
October.  I  have  some,  at  this  present  time,  taken  up  the 
first  week  in  August,  quite  as  sound  as  others  taken  up  in  j 
October,  Avith  this  difference — those  lifted  in  August  w'ere 
perfectly  sound  Avhen  lifted,  and  have  continued  so;  whilst 
of  those  lifted  in  October,  nearly  three-parts  Avei'e  unlit  for 
table.  The  inference  must  be  obvious  to  every  impartnd 
investigator  of  the  subject. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression :  after  storing  away 
the  croyA,  immediately  fork  or  dig  the  ground ;  and  having 
previously  jAreiAared  a  plot  of  Cahbaye-jilaiits  by  soAving 
the  seed  in  M.ay,  plant  a  portion  of  the  ground  Avith  these; 
SOAV  another  portion  Avith  the  early  intone  Turnip,  or  kindred 
varieties.  Small  portions  may  also  be  sown  Avith  Spinach, 
Radish,  and  Onion,  Avhich  aauU  be  very  acceptable,  during 
autumn  and  Avinter,  to  a  family.  HaA’e  tbe  greater  part  of 
the  ground  cleai’ed  during  NovenAber  and  December,  ready 
for  iArep.aring  for  the  ensuing  crop,  Avhich  it  Avill  be  w’ell  to 
change,  as  far  as  practicable,  every  season,  for  the  purpose 
of  benefiting  the  soil  by  a  proper  routine  of  cropping. 

I  Avill  give  an  illustration  by  my  own  practice  this  season. 
The  Rrnssels  Spronts  which  noAV  supply  my  employer’s 
table  are  groAvn  on  the  same  poi-tion  of  groinid  from  A\  hich, 
in  August,  I  lifted  a  portion  of  my  Potatoes,  averaging 
about  three  bushels  per  rod.  (I  Aiiay  mention  here,  that 
these  I  planted  between  the  rows  of  Potatoes  about  a  fort¬ 
night  before  they  Avere  lifted.)  The  Savoys  I  have  been 
using  have  been  treated  in  the  same  Avay.  The  Turnips  I 
am  using  Avere  soAvn  upon  Potato  ground ;  and  the  Peas 
and  Kidney  Beans,  Avhich  suiAplied  the  saiAie  table  in  • 
October  and  November,  Avere  groAvn  upon  the  same  soil 
from  Avhich  1  took  my  Ash-leal'  and  Walnut deaf  Potatoes, 
Avhich  are  in  daily  use  uoav. 

Here  is  nothing  extraordinary — no  more  than  has  been 
accomplished  by  others  as  Avell  as  myself,  and  can  be  accom-  , 
plished  again  ;  the  only  wonder  is  that  it  is  not  more  gene¬ 
rally  adopted.  As  it  is  natural  for  the  poor  to  look  to  their 
supeiiors  for  instruction  in  the  Avay  to  progress,  I  think  it  is 
the  imperative  duty  of  those,  who  have  IvIaoaa  ledge  to  impart 
it  to  their  less  instructed  and  poorer  brethi’en ;  and  as  our 
Agricultural  Societies  are  doing  much  to  raise  the  labouring  , 
classes  in  society,  I  also  thiidv  they  Avould  do  Avell  to  encou¬ 
rage  the  proper  management  of  cottage  allotments.  I  am 
aAvare  the  subject  is  not  exhausted  by  the  pi'eceding  brief 
observations  ;  but  I  ti  ust  there  are  others  of  your  I’eaders 
Avho  Avill  circulate  their  experience  through  the  medium  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener;  as  I  am  sure  anything  that  may 
throAV  light  upon  so  important  a  matter  Avill  be  appreciated 
by  the  public.  In  the  AAieantime,  if  Avhat  has  here  been 
stated  is  Avorthy  of  notice,  it  is  at  your  service. — S.  Arney, 
Satiny  Grove. 

P.S.— “B.’s”  observations  respecting  the  Fluke  Kidney 
apply  precisely  to  my  oavu  case.  They  are  the  worst  I  have 
this  season.  I  fear  their  late  growth  Avill  ahvays  render 
them  liable  to  the  disease,  notwithstanding  what  has  been 
said  to  the  contrai’y. 
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FRUIT-TREES  IN  POTS. 

I  I  HATE  seen  a  collection  of  Fuchsias,  healthy,  and  in  full 
flower,  growing  in  Cob-nut  shells,  and  covered  with  a  bell- 
glass. 

I  tlionglit  it  a  very  pretty  toy,  and  so  the  grower  appeared 
to  do  ;  still,  he  did  not  hold  forth  the  system  as  the  par 
excellence  oi  Fuchsia  culture. 

I  have  also  seen  a  collection  of  fruit-trees  gi’owing  in 
garden  pots,  bearing  fruit,  and  covered  with  a  glass  roof. 
I  also  thought  this  a  very  pretty  toy  on  a  somewhat 
large  scale,  and  I  doubted  not  that  it  would  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  and  amusing  to  a  gentlemen  or  lady 
who  might  have  suflicieiit  leisure  and  inclination  to  play 
with  it. 

But  such  a  toy,  I  thought  would  be  sadly  too  exi^onsive, 
aud  of  very  little  real  use  to  a  practical  gardener,  who  is 
expected  to  furnish  an  abundant  annual  supply  of  fruit  to 
his  employer’s  table';  nor  yet  to  a  market-gardener,  who  has 
rent  and  taxes,  etc.,  to  pay ;  for  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
if  no  heating  apparatus  be  employed,  the  produce  of  the 
potted  trees  will  be  ripe  much  about  the  same  time  as  fruit 
of  the  same  sorts  on  the  open  wall,  and,  consequently,  at 
the  lowest  value. 

So,  in  niy  humble  opinion  (unless  some  special  cause 
I  exists  for  doing  so),  it  is  evidently  a  decided  step  in  the 
'wroiKj  direction  to  confine  a  collection  of  hardy  fruit-trees 
in  garden  pots,  or  boxes,  when  it  is  evident  that  far  more 
satisfactory  results  covrld  be  obtained  by  the  common,  or 
planting-out  system. 

That  good  fruit  has  been  obtained  from  trees  growing  in 
pots,  I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  dispute;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  feel  satisfied  that,  all  other  circumstances  being 
alike,  better  quality  aud  greater  quantity  would  have  been 
obtained  from  the  same  trees  had  they  been  planted  out. 
The  same  rule  will,  I  think,  apply  to  all  fruit;  for  although 
the  Fine-Apple  has  been  very  successfully  grown  in  pots, 
still,  I  believe,  few  gardeners  who  have  had  an  opportirnity 
of  giving  the  planting-out  and  pot  system  a  fair  trial  but 
will  prefer  the  former. 

Mr.  Robson’s  excellent  article,  entitled  “  Fruit  trees 
planted  out  versus  in  pots,”  must,  I  imagine,  in  a  great 
measure,  shake  the  confidence  of  the  enthusiastic  advocates 
i  of  the  pot  system. 

An  intelligent  gardener,  in  my  neighbourhood,  at  present 
contemplates  erecting  what  will  deserve  the  name  of  an 
“Orchard-house;”  that  is,  simply  to  enclose  a  square,  or 
'  oblong-square,  piece  of  ground,  say  half-a-rood,  more  or 
'  less,  with  a  wall  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  cover  the  square 
I  so  enclosed  with  a  glass  roof  on  the  ridge- and -furrow 
principle.  This  he  supposes  he  can  do  at  a  comparatively 
moderate  outlay.  He  will  then  plant  it  with  dwarf  fruit- 
trees  of  various  sorts,  and,  at  the  same  time,  reserve  a 
portion  of  the  ground  for  early  vegetables.  But  as  I  know 
him  to  be  a  reader  of  The  Cottage  Gaudexeu,  should 
this  meet  his  eye,  he  may  possibly  be  induced  to  give  you 
his  ideas  on  the  subject.— ZEriivaus. 


REVELATIONS  FROM  BABYLON. 

(Continued  from  Col.  XIV.  payc  457.) 

“  Eauly  in  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  the  Assyrians  did 
not  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  Jews,  though  they 
overran  the  whole  country  as  far  south  as  Damascus, 
and  even  exacted  tribute  from  the  maritime  cities  of 
Phoenicia.  The  succeeding  king,  Silhna-rish,  fought  several 
battles  with  Ben  Hadad,  aud  after  the  dethronement  of  the 
latter,  with  the  usurper  llazael,  while  he  also  received  rich 
presents  from  Jehu,  who  is  called  in  the  inscription  the 
son  of  Omri,  from  having  sat  on  the  throne  of  Samaria. 
The  annals  of  the  next  king,  Shnmnsphul,  extended  but  to 
four  years,  during  which  the  wars  of  the  Assyrians  were 
confined  to  Asia  Minor  and  Babylonia,  aud  of  his  successor, 
Phnlulch  (the  Pul  of  Scripture  and  Phulok  of  the  LXX),  no 
strictly  historical  record  had  been  yet  found.  The  interest¬ 
ing  fact,  however,  had  been  discovered,  that  this  king  had 


married  a  foreign  princess  of  the  name  of  Sammiiramit  (or 
Semiraniis)  and  that  having  lost  his  throne  by  a  domestic 
revolution  to  a  stranger  of  the  name  of  Tiglath-Pileser  (the 
second),  the  upper  royal  line  of  Assyria,  after  a  dynastic 
rule  of  5^0  years,  terminated  in  hig  person,  all  this  minutely 
agreeing  with  the  fragments  of  Assyrian  history  preserved 
to  us  by  the  Greeks.  From  the  death  or  dethronement  of 
Pul  commenced  the  second  or  lower  Assyrian  line,  the 
epoch  being  marked  in  Babylonian  history  as  the  era  of 
Nabonassor,  and  dating  from  B.C.  774.  Of  Tiglath-Pileser,  j 
the  first  king  of  the  lower  dynasty,  annals  had  been  found 
extending  to  his  17th  year,  and  among  his  tributaries  were 
many  names  -which  were  of  interest  from  Scriptural  associa¬ 
tions,  such  as  IMcnahem  of  Samaria,  Rexin  of  Damascus, 
Hiram  of  Tyre,  the  King  of  Byblos,  of  Casias,  of  Carche- 
mish,  of  Hamoth,  and  even  a  Queen  of  the  Arabs,  who 
seemed  to  have  reigned  in  Idumea,  or  Arabia  Patroca,  and 
who  is  the  representative  in  regard  to  race  and  station 
of  the  famous  Queen  of  Sheba,  who  had  visited  Solomon 
about  two-and-  a-half  centuries  before. 

“  According  to  Scripture  history,  Tiglath-Pileser  must  have 
been  succeeded  by  Sbalmaneser,  a  name  which  had  not  yet 
been  found  in  the  inscriptions,  but  which  had  originally 
headed,  it  was  believed,  certain  mutilated  tables,  recording 
the  wars  of  an  Assyrian  monarcli  with  Hosea  (?)  king  of 
Samaria,  and  with  a  son  of  Rezin  of  Damascus.  It  seemed 
probable  that  as  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  had  defaced  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  Pul,  whom  he  supplanted,  so  Sargon,  who  was 
again  of  a\difi‘erent  lineage  and  who  gained  the  throne  of  i 
Nineveh  in  B.C.  7^!1,  had  designedly  mutilated  the  records  i 
of  Tiglath-Pileser  and  Shalmaneser,  who  were  his  two  ! 
immediate  predecessors,  no  single  slab  belonging  to  these  j 
kings  having  been  ever  found,  either  in  a  perfect  state 
or  in  its  original  position.  The  explanation  offered  of  this 
period  of  history  was  that  Shalmaneser  had  succeeded 
his  father,  Tiglath  -  Pileser,  on  the  throne  of  Nineveh 
about  B.  C.  72H, — that  he  laid  siege  to  Samaria  in  744-24,. 
and  while  engaged  in  that  operation  was  surprised  by  the 
I'evolt  of  Sargon,  who  ultimately  drove  him  from  power  aud 
established  himself  in  his  place  in  B.C.  721.  Sargon’s 
first  act  was  to  bring  the  siege  of  Samaria  to  a  close, 
and  the  account  of  the  Samaritan  captivity  given  in  the 
inscription  correspond  closely  with  that  preserved  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  Halah,  Habor,  indeed,  aud  the  river  of  Gozan,  where  i 
the  expatriated  tribe  were  idaced,  and  which  had  been  so  1 
variously  identified  by  geographers,  were  proved  by  the 
inscriptions  to  be  represented  by  the  modern  Nimrud,  and 
by  the  two  rivers,  the  Khuhoor  and  the  Myijdonius,  the 
latter  Greek  teirn  being  a  jnere  jiarticipal  formation  .  of 
Gozan,  which  was  the  original  Assyrian  name  of  the  city  of 
Nisihin.  The  annals  of  Sargon  were  preserved  in  great 
detail,  and  were  replete  with  notices  of  much  historical 
interest.  His  wars  with  Merodech  Bahulan,  the  king  of 
Babylon,  with  the  kings  of  Ashdod,  of  Gaza,  of  Hamath,  of 
Carchemish,  and  of  many  other  Syrian  kings,  were  described. 
He  received  tribute  from  Pharaoh  of  Egypt,  from  the  Queen 
of  the  Arabs  and  her  confederate  the  Chief  of  Sheba  (or 
the  Sabueans,  who  at  that  time  dwelt  in  Edom).  There  was 
distinct  account,  moreover,  of  the  expedition  to  Cyprus 
(which  was  referred  by  the  Greeks  to  Shalmaneser);  and 
Sargon’s  memorial  tablet  had  been  discovered  in  the  island. 
The  history  of  Western  Asia,  indeed,  at  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century  B.C.,  w'as  given  in  the  most  elaborate  detail 
in  tbe  inscriptions  of  Korsabad,  which  was  Sargon’s  capital, 
and  in  every  respect  was  found  to  coincide  with  the  con¬ 
temporary  annals  of  the  Jews.  Verifications  of  still  more 
importance  had  followed  from  the  discovery  of  the  annals  of 
Sennacherib,  who  succeeded  his  father  Sargon  in  702.  His 
wars  with  Illuloeus  of  Sidon,  and  wdth  Merodach  Baladan 
and  his  sons,  w'ere  in  near  accordance  with  the  notices  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  famous  Assyrian  expedition,  which 
Sennacherib  led  against  Hezekiah  of  Jerusalem,  as  given  in 
the  native  annals,  coincided  in  all  essential  points  (even  to 
the  numbers  of  tlic  thirty  talents  of  gold  which  the  Jewish 
king  paid  as  a  peace-offering)  with  the  Scriptural  record  of 
the  event.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  monarch  of 
Assyria  would  deliberately  chronicle  his  discomfiture  under 
the  w’alls  of  Jerusalem  and  his  disastrous  retreat  to  Nineveh  ; 
but  there  was  the  significant  admission  in  his  annals  that 
he  did  not  succeed  in  capturing  the  Jewish  capital,  and  this 
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■  was  sufficient  to  attest  the  interposition  of  a  miraenlons 
power. 

“  Tlie  annals,  again,  of  Esar  Haddon,  Avho  ascended  the 
tlirone  on  the  death  of  Ins  father,  in  about  B.C.  (iSO,  were 
of  almost  equal  interest.  He  warred  in  Rhcenicia,  in  Syria, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  Armenia,  in  Media,  in  Snsiana,  and  in 
!  Babylonia.  He  sent  a  Queen  from  his  own  household  to 
'  rule  over  the  Arabs  of  Edom.  He  must  Imve  led  a  groat 
I  e.vp<‘dltion  into  Africa,  for  lie  assumed  the  distinctive  title  of 
‘  (Jonqueror  of  Egypt  and  (Ethiojiia.’  Finally  he  obtained 
i  the  aid  of  Manasseh,  King  of  .Tudea,  together  with  that  of 
i  most  of  the  other  kings  of  Syria,  in  constructing  a  raagni- 
I  tieent  palace  at  Sealah,  of  which  building  the  ruins  are  still  j 
to  be  seen  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  great  mount  of  ; 
i  Nimrud. 

!  “  Tlie  son  of  Esar  Haddon,  who  was  named  Ashur-hani-hal, 

hut  who  was  almost  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  had  left 
numerous  monuments  and  of  great  value.  Mr.  Layard  had 
excavated,  some  years  ago,  a  portion  of  one  of  this  king’s 
palaces  at  Nineveh,  but  recently  a  far  more  perfect  and  more 
highly  finished  building  of  the  same  kind  had  been  dis-  | 
covered  in  another  part  of  the  mound  of  Koi/iinjili.  The  i 
sculptures  in  this  palace  were  of  the  very  highest  class  of  . 
Assyrian  art.  The  hunting  scenes,  indeed,  represented  on  j 
the  walls  of  some  of  the  idiambers  were  perfectly  beautiful,  j 
both  in  design  and  execution,  and  a  very  large  selection  of 
these  had  been  made  for  the  Assyrian  Gallery  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  illustration  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  some 
figures  of  dogs  in  “  terra  cotta”  were  -exhibited,  which  had 
been  discovered  in  a  cavity  of  the  wall  on  removing  the  slabs 
which  formed  the  wainscoting.  They  were  models  ap¬ 
parently  of  the  favourite  lion-hounds  of  the  king,  the  figures 
being  painted  of  different  colours,  and  having  other  dis¬ 
tinctive  marks,  while  the  name  of  each  dog,  generally  a 
descripitive  epithet,  had  been  stamped  or  incised  upon  the 
clay. 

.  “  The  most  valuable  relics,  however,  of  the  time  of  Aithitr- 

lani-hal,  were  stated  to  be  the  inscribed  clay  tablets  of  baked 
clay  forming  portions  of  the  royal  library.  The  number  of 
these  tablets  already  exhumed  could  not  be  less  than  10,000, 
and  they  appeared  to  embrace  every  branch  of  science 
known  to  the  ancient  Assyrians.  They  were  especially 
valuable  in  affording  explanations  of  the  Assynan  system  of 
writing,  one  class  of  them,  unfortunately  rarely  met  with, 
but  of  which  a  specimen  was  exhibited  at  the  table,  showing 
how  the  original  pictorial  figures  had  been  degraded  to 
(diaracters,  while  others  contained  tables  expressing  the 
different  syllable  values  which  were  attached  to  each  cha¬ 
racter,  aud  a  third  class  again  presented  elaborate  lists  of 
all  the  simple  and  compound  ideographs  of  the  language, 
with  their  phonetic  equivalents.  Even  with  the  important 
help  of  these  explanatory  tables,  the  work  of  decipherment 
had  proceeded  slowly,  and  many  difficulties  still  remained  to  ! 
be  overcome ;  but  without  tlieir  aid,  it  was  obseiwed,  the  : 
inscriptions  would  have  continued  to  the  present  time  to  be 
for  the  most  part  unintelligible.  j 

“  It  was  now  left  for  Col.  Rawlinson  to  refer  to  the  Baby-  | 
Ionian  period  of  histoiy,  and  to  invite  the  meeting  to  . 
examine  the  highly  important  and  original  relics  of  this  ' 
pmiod,  which  were  laid  out  upon  the  table.  The  last  king  ! 
of  Nineveh,  Asshiir-ebid-ilut,  of  whom  nothing  remained  but 
a  few  bricks  with  half-obliterated  legends,  had  been  probably 
dispossessed  of  his  throne  by  the  united  armies  of  the  Medes 
and  Babylonians  in  about  B.C.  (>25.  Nabopolassar,  who 
either  sent  or  led  the  expedition  against  Nineveh,  became 
1  from  this  period  the  lord  paramount  of  Western  Asia. 
The  seat  of  his  empire  was  at  Babylon,  which  he  strength¬ 
ened  and  partially  rebuilt.  Many  tablets  had  been  found 
dating  from  different  periods  of  his  reign,  but  there  was  no 
autographic,  record,  either  of  his  domestic  works  or  of  his 
foreign  conquests.  It  was  to  his  son  Neluichadnezzar,  who 
succeeded  him  in  B.G.  tlOti,  and  who  reigned  for  forty-four 
years,  that  most  of  the  Babylonian  relics  belonged,  which 
now'  filled  the  museums  of  Europe.  A  very  interesting 
discovery  has  been  recently  made  in  regard  to  a  building 
erected  by  this  monai’ch,  the  particubu’s  of  which  wei-e 
described  as  follows  : — 

“  A  remaikable  ruin,  named  Birs  A^imrnd,  and  situated  on 
a  mound  in  the  vicinity  of  Babylon,  had  long  been  an  object 
of  curiosity  to  all  travellers  and  antiquaries.  The  great 


height  of  the  mound,  its  prodigious  extent,  and  its  state  of 
tolerable  preservation,  contrasting  so  favourably  with  the 
shapeless  heaps  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  very  generally 
suggested  the  identity  of  the  ruin  with  the  temple  of  Belus,  , 
so  minutely  described  by  Herodotus,  and  as  there  W('re  large 
vitrified  masses  of  brickwork  on  the  summit  of  the  mound, 
which  presented  the  appearance  of  having  been  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  intense  heat,  conjectures  th.atthe  Birs  might 
even  represent  the  ruin  of  the  tow'er  of  Babel,  destroyed  by 
lightning  from  heaven,  had  been  not  unfrequently  hazarded 
and  believed.  To  resolve  the  many  interesting  questions  con¬ 
nected  with  this  ruin.  Colonel  Eawlinson  undertook,  last 
autumn,  its  systematic  examination.  Expeiimental  trenches 
were  opened  in  veilical  lines  from  the  summit  to  the  base, 
and  wherever  walls  were  met  with  they  were  laid  bare  by 
horizontal  galleries  being  run  along  them.  After  two  months 
of  preliminary  excavation,  Colonel  Rawlinson  visited  the 
works,  and,  profiting  by  the  experience  acquired  in  his 
previous  researches,  he  was  able  in  the  course  of  half  an- 
hour’s  examination  to  detect  the  spots  where  the  com-  ! 
memorative  records  were  deposited,  and  to  extract,  to  the 
utter  astonishment  of  the  Arabs,  from  concealed  cavities  in 
the  walls,  the  two  large  inscribed  cylinders  of  baked  clay 
which  were  exhibited  to  the  meeting,  and  which  were  now- 
in  as  fine  a  state  of  preservation  as  when.they  were  deposited 
in  their  hiding  place  by  Nebuchadnezzar  above  twenty-five 
centuries  ago.  From  these  cylinders  it  appeared  that  the 
temple  had  been  originally  built  by  the  king  Merodneh-udan-  ' 
a/i/d  at  the  close  of  the  tw'elfth  century  B.C.,  and  probably 
in  ct'lebration  of  his  victory  over  Tiglath-Pileser  I. ;  that  it 
had  subsequently  fallen  into  ruin,  and  had  been  in  conse¬ 
quence  subjected  to  a  thorough  repair  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
in  about  B.C.  580.  The  curious  fact  w-as  further  elicited, 
that  it  was  named  the  ‘  Temple  of  the  Seven  Sphei’es,’  and 
that  it  had  been  laid  out  in  conformity  with  the  Chaldean 
planetary  system,  seven  stages  lieing  erected,  one  above  the 
other,  according  to  the  order  of  the  seven  planets,  and  their 
stages  being  coloured  after  the  hue  of  the  planets  to  which 
they  were  respectively  dedicated.  Thus  the  lower  stage 
belonging  to  Saturn  w-as  black  ;  the  second  sacred  to  .Tupiter 
was  orange ;  the  third  or  that  of  Mars  was  i-ed ;  the  fourth 
of  the  Sun,  golden ;  the  fifth  of  Venus,  white  ;  the  sixth  of 
Mercury,  blue;  and  the  seventh  of  the  Moon,  a  silvery 
green.  In  several  cases  these  colours  were  still  clearly  to 
be  distinguished,  the  appropriate  hue  being  obtained  by  the 
quality  and  burning  of  the  bricks,  and  it  was  thus  ascertained 
that  the  vitrified  masses  at  the  summit  w'ere  the  result  of 
design  and  not  of  accident— the  sixtii  stage  sacred  to  Mercury- 
having  been  subjected  to  an  intense  and  prolonged  fire,  in 
order  to  produce  the  blue  slag  coloiu-,  which  w  as  emblematic 
of  that  planet.  It  further  appeared,  that  w-e  WTi-e  indebted 
to  this  peculiarity  of  construction  for  the  preservation  of  the 
monument,  when  so  many  of  its  sister  temples  had  utterly- 
perished;  the  blue  slag  cayi  at  the  summit  of  the  pile  resist¬ 
ing  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  holding  together  the  low-er 
stages,  which  would  othenvise  have  crumbled,  while  it  also 
afforded  an  immoveable  pedestal  for  the  upiter  stage,  and 
for  the  shrine  which  probably-  crowned  the  pile.  The  only- 
other  point  of  interest  which  w-as  ascertained  from  the 
cy  linders  was  that  the  temple  in  question  did  not  belong  to 
Babylon,  but  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Borsippa,  the  title 
of  Birs,  by  which  it  is  now  known,  being  a  mere  abbreviation 
of  the  ancient  name  of  the  city. 

“  Colonel  Rawlinson  now  adverted  to  the  famous  slab  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  which  is  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the 
India  House ;  and  he  stated  that  it  contained  a  descinption  i 
of  the  various  works  executed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Babylon  ’ 
and  Borsippa,  w-hich  so  nearly  corresponded  with  the  account  ; 
of  Berosus  quoted  by  Josephus,  that  it  would  hardly  be 
doubted  the  Chaldee  historian  had  consulted  tht'  onginal 
autographic  recoi’d ;  and  here  was  introduced  the  notice  of 
a  most  i-emarkable  iiassage  of  the  Tndi.'i  House  inscriiUion, 
which  seemed  to  contain  the  official  version  ado]ited  In  the 
king,  of  that  teriible  calamity  that  overtook  him  in  tlie 
midst  of  his  career.  Ahtuptly  breaking  oft'  from  the 
narrative  of  the  architectural  decoration  of  Babylon,  the 
inscription  denounced  the  Chaldean  astrologers ;  the  king's 
heart  was  hardened  against  tliem;  ho  would  grant  no  bene¬ 
factions  for  religious  2mrposes;  lie  intermitted  the  w'orship 
of  IMerodach,  and  ymt  an  end  to  the  sacnfice  of  victims ;  he 
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laboured  under  the  eft’ects  of  enchantment (?).  There  is 
much  that  is  extremely  obscure  in  this  episodical  fragment, 
but  it  really  seemed  to  allude  to  the  temporary  insanity  of 
the  monarch,  and  at  its  close,  when  the  spell  was  broken, 
which  had  been  cast  over  him,  the  thread  of  the  argument, 
having  reterence  to  the  building  of  Babylon,  was  resumed. 
Tliere  was  a  passing  allusion  in  this  inscription  to  the 
Western  con(]uests  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  in  an  amplilied 
copy  upon  a  clay  cylinder,  of  whicli  a  fragment  had  also 
been  found  at  the  Birs,  the  subjugation  of  the  countries  on 
the  Mediterranean  was  s])ecitically  mentioned  ;  but  hitherto 
annals  of  the  Babylonian  monarchs,  similar  to  those  whicdi 
were  so  carefully  prepared  in  Assyria,  had  in  no  instance 
been  discovered,  and  an  independent  account  thereof  of  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  caiiying  away  the  Jews  into 
captivity  was  still  among  the  desiderata  of  cuneifoi  ni  science. 

“  After  a  brief  notice  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  successors,  Bvil 
Merodach  Ner(jal-shar-ezer  (Neriglissor  of  the  Greeks), 
Col.  Rawlinson  proceeded  to  exidain  his  last  discovery  of 
importance,  which  established  the  fact  of  the  eldest  son  of 
Nabonidus  having  been  named  Bel-shar-ezer,  and  that  pointed 
the  way  to  the  reconcilement  of  profane  and  sacred  history 
in  regard  to-  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus.  Belies  of 
Nabonidus,  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  abounded,  not  only  at 
Babylon  and  Borsippa,  but  in  Chaldea  also.  From  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  to  ‘  the  Moon,’  which  had  been  recently  ex¬ 
cavated  at  ‘  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,’  four  perfect  cylinders  of  this 
kind  had  been  recovered,  which  were  now  placed  on  the 
table,  together  witli  the  fragments  of  a  hollow  barrel  cylinder 
of  the  same  period.  The  latter  relic  contained  a  detailed 
account  of  the  various  works  of  Nabonidus  throiTghout  the 
empire,  and  was  particulaily  valuable  in  mentioning  the 
monarchs  who  founded  and  repaired  the  temples  in  the 
different  capitals,  and  in  establishing  their  chronological 
succession.  The  four  smaller  cylinders,  which  all  bore  the 
same  inscription,  referred  particularly  to  the  history  of  the 
temple  of  “the  Moon”  at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  In  both 
legends  the  architectural  description  was  finished  with  a 
special  prayer  and  invocation  for  the  welfare  of  the  king’s 
eldest  son,  Bel-shar-ezer ;  and  as  this  substitution  of  the 
name  of  the  lung’s  son  for  that  of  the  king  himself 
was  an  isolated  example,  and  totally  at  variance  with  the 
ancient  usage,  the  only  reasonable  explanation  seemed  to  be 
that  Bel-shar-ezer  (abbreviated  in  Daniel  to  Belshazzar  as 
Ner<jal-shar-ezervfs,‘s,  shortened  by  the  Greeks  to  Neriglissor) 
had  been  raised  by  the  king  during  his  lifetime  to  a  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  imperial  dignity.  On  this  supposition  then — 
that  there  were  two  kings  reigning  at  the  same  time  in 
Babylon, — it  could  well  be  understood  that  Nabonidus,  the 
father,  may  have  met  the  Persians  in  the  open  field,  and 
after  his  defeat,  may  have  thrown  himself  into  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  Borshippa  as  stated  by  Berosus  ;  while  Belshazzar, 
the  son,  may  have  awaited  the  attack  of  the  enemy  in 
Babylon,  and  have  fallen  under  that  awful  visitation  of  the 
Divine  vengeance  which  is  described  in  llie  Book  of  Daniel. 
That  the  eldest  son  of  Nabonidus,  indeed,  who  is  distinctly 
ndimQdi  Bel-shar-ezer  m  the  cylinders  of  could  not 

have  survived  the  extinction  of  the  empire,  is  rendered 
certain  by  the  fact  that  when  a  revolt  of  tlie  Babylonians 
took  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  the  impostor  who  personated  the  heir  to  the 
kingdom  and  called  his  countrymen  to  arms,  assumed  the 
name  of  Nabukndruchur,  the  son  of  Nabunit”  (see  in¬ 
scription  of  Behistun),  the  rights  of  the  eldest  son  having 
descended  to  the  second.  As  the  cylinders  exhibited  to  the 
meeting  were  the  only  solitary  documents  on  which  the 
name  of  Belshazzar  had  been  ever  found,  apart  from  the 
pages  of  Daniel,  they  were  objects  of  special  interest,  and 
would  no  doubt  be  reckoned  among  the  choicest  treasures  of 
the  British  Museum. 

“  Colonel  Rawlinson  had  not  at  present  in  his  cliarge  any 
relics  of  a  later  period,  though  he  stated  that  tablets  dated 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Achtemenian  monarchs  from  Cyrus 
to  Darius  Coddomanus,  w'ere  by  no  means  rare,  and  that  he 
had  even  recently  examined  a  numlier  of  cuneifoi-m  docu¬ 
ments,  consisting  of  lienefactions  to  temples,  wdiich  were 
dated  under  the  reigns  of  Seleucus  and  Antiochus. 

“  Among  Die  miscellaneous  articles  exhibited  were  a nunil)er 
i  of  signet  cylinders,  which  w'ere  commonly  used  by  the 
I  Babylonians  as  seals  to  authenticate  official  documents.  All 


the  benefaction  tablets  recently  discovered  were  thus  endorsed, 
having  been  impressed  while  the  clay  Avas  soft.  The  legends, 
how  ever,  on  the  cylinders  were  of  no  consequence,  merely 
consisting  of  the  name  of  the  OAvner,  of  that  of  his  father, 
and  of  an  epithet  implying  dependence  on  one  of  the 
numerous  gods  of  the  Pantheon.  A  black  stone,  bearing 
the  symbols  of  the  gods,  and  invoking  their  vengeance  on 
any  one  Avho  should  alter  or  resume  a  certain  grant  of  lands 
recorded  in  the  document  Avas  also  on  the  table.  It  Avas 
stated  to  be  very  similar  to  the  relic  usually  knoAvn  in  Europe 
as  ‘  le  caillon  de  Michaud.’  Another  mutilated  specimen 
of  the  same  class,  Avhich  Avas  obtained  from  Babylon  by' 
Mr.  Rich,  lieing  already  in  the  British  Museum,  and  being 
in  fact  the  identical  stone  Avith  Avhich  some  years  ago  the 
famous  Portland  vase  Avas  dashed  to  pieces.  The  only 
other  object  of  interest  Avas  a  small  cube  of  ivory,  bearing 
on  it  certain  mathematical  tables,  Avhich  Avere  inscribed, 
hoAvever,  in  a  character  so  minute,  as  to  be  almost  invisible 
until  examined  Avith  a  strong  magnifying  glass  ;  and  it  Avas 
suggested  that  from  this  specimen  alone  we  might  reasonably 
believe  the  Assyrians  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  manu¬ 
facturing  lenses,  and  to  have  been  thus  considerably  ad¬ 
vanced  in  a  knoAvledge  of  the  science  of  optics  ! 

“  Colonel  RaAvlinson  having  been  further  requested  by 
Dr.  Wilson  to  say  a  feAv  Avords  on  the  subject  of  the  language 
of  the  hiscriptiojis  and  the  mode  of  deciplierment,  explained 
that  tlie  lirst  clue  to  the  reading  of  tlio  Assyrian  character, 
waA  obtained  from  the  autographic  record  of  Dariixs Hystas2)es 
at  Behistun.  As  a  translation  in  the  Baby  Ionian  character  and 
language,  Avhich  already  resembled  the  Assyrian,  Avas  a^x- 
2)ended  to  the  original  Persian  adict  at  the  latter  ixlace,  the 
sense  of  the  one  being  knoAvn,  a  sure  basis  Avas  established 
for  the  analysis  of  the  othei-.  His  comjAarison  ol’  the 
two  versions  of  this  inscriixtion,  and  his  xxi’eliminary  re¬ 
searches  into  the  grammar  and  etymological  affinities  of 
the  language  of  ancient  Babylon,  had  been  jmblished  in 
the  Joui'jial  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  some  four  years 
back,  and  as  he  had  since  that  time  studied  and  analysed 
many  thousand  insci’ijxtmns,  not  mere  rock  legends  of  a  feAV 
lines  restricted  to  the  formula  of  royal  in'oclamation,  but 
long  elaborate  histories,  records  of  the  chase,  architectural 
rejxorts,  scien title  treatises,  jirayers,  invocati(rns,  and  the  Avhole 
arcana  of  the  Chaldee  religion  and  idiilosojihy,  he  might  noAV 
really  claim  a  veiy  extended  acquaintance  Avith  the  language. 
In  all  essential  points  the  Babylonian  Avas  a  mere  iR'inii- 
tive  Ilebi'eAV  —  the  roots  Avere  the  same,  — tlie  grammatical 
constructions  perfectly^  analogous — the  conjugations  veiy 
similar — the  names  of  objects  for  the  most  jiart  identical. 
The  radical  difficulty  in  reading  and  understanding  Baby¬ 
lonian  and  Assyrian  lay  in  the  extraordinary  number  of  the 
characters  emjiloyed  (tlie  idionetic  signs  alone  exceed  300) ; 
in  their  variant  poAvers,  one  character  being  often  used  to 
exjxress  six  or  scA'cn  diilerent  syllabic  sounds ;  and  above  all, 
in  the  v'eiy  general  employment  both  of  sim^de  and  com¬ 
pound  ideograiihs,  of  Avhich,  although  the  meaning  might 
be  ascertained  from  the  context,  it  Avas  imxiossible  to  detine 
the  phonetic  values  Avithout  the  aid  of  the  explanatory 
taldets.  From  the  latter  source  he  had  noAV  succeeded  in 
tabulating  betAveen  3000  and  4000  ideograiihs  Avitli  their 
phonetic  corresxiondents,  Init  he  did  not  consider  this  branch 
of  the  subject  to  be  one-half  exhausted.  His  oavu  impression 
Avas  that  there  AA'as  at  least  20,000  ideographs  in  common 
use,  and  he  considered  that  until  these  Avere  all  deteiininately 
explained  and  read,  no  one  could  jiretcnd  to  have  thoroughly 
mastered  the  language.’' 


Rice  Paper. — Every  one  is  acquainted  Avith  this  delicate 
and  pearly  tissue,  but  very  feAV  knoAV  that  it  is  manufactured, 
in  China,  from  a  plant  called  Aralia  pnptjrlfera  (Paper¬ 
bearing  Aralia).  The  pith  of  the  plant,  which  jiith  is  very 
abundant,  is  the  part  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
paper.  The  Chinese  call  the  plant  Tunp-tsaou,  and  it  Avas 
found  by  Mr.  Fortune  groAving  in  the  island  of  Formosa, 
and  a  figure  of  it  is  just  published  in  the  Botanical 
Mapaziiie,  t.  4807.  Idle  consumption  of  this  paper  in 
China  is  very  large,  100  sheets  of  it,  each  three  inches 
square,  are  sold  for  five  farthings.  The  large  sheets  used  by 
the  Chinese  floAver  painters  are  three-halfpence  per  sheet. 
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Where  there  are  mere  dots,  Lime-trees,  and  crimson,  pink,  and  white  Thorns  aie 
planted,  alternately,  with  single  and  double  Hollyhocks  between. 
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COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN’S  COMPANION. 


EI.OWERGARDEN  PLAN. 

I 

I  Ajr  very  glad  to  see  you  commence  a  series  of  papers 
on  “  Gardening  for  the  Many,”  applicable  to  the  flower- 
!  garden.  I  hope  to  benefit  by  them;  and,  in  the  mean- 
j  time,  as  I  was  the  cause  of  your  entering  upon  the 
I  course  of  papers  which  you  have  already  published 
under  that  head,  with  respect  to  the  kitchen-garden  ; 
and  as  I  am  aware  that  tlie  small  space  which  my 
flower-garden  occupies  (twelve  yards  by  thirteen  yards) 
renders  it  impossible  that  you  should,  in  any  respect, 
take  it  for  the  ground-work  of  your  instructions,  yet,  as 
it  is  considered  by  my  neighbours  here,  both  amateur 
and  professional,  to  bo  managed  with  some  degree  of 
success,  a  few  words  respecting  the  place  and  process  of 
managing  it  may  he  admissible  into  your  columns  as  an 
introduction  to  your  more  extended  remarks. 

I  may  observe,  as  an  apology  for  troubling  you,  that  I 
am  encouraged  to  do  so  from  finding  many  points  of 
similarity  between  the  planting  of  my  garden  (at  least, 
the  most  prominent  parts  of  it,)  and  the  mixed  bed, 
which  you  described  and  praised  some  weeks  since. 

First,  however,  let  me  observe,  that  from  the  condition 
of  these  premises  when  1  took  possession,  it  was,  I  may 
say,  impossible  to  lay  the  ground  out  quite  symmetrically. 
The  road  marked  h.r.  in  the  plan  was  formed ;  at  the 
same  time,  I  did  pay  as  much  attention  to  symmetry  as 

I  could,  for  the  lineal - rf,  which  is  the  width  of  the 

indispensable  approach  to  the  house-door,  is  exactly 

equal  to  the  line  r - ff ;  and  the  bed  No.  ii.  is 

introduced,  only  to  occupy  a  portion  of  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  hare  gravel. 

Next,  let  me  observe,  that  I  hardly  call  this  little  hit 
of  ground  a  (jarden.  I  endeavour  to  treat  it  as  a  bouquet, 
to  he  looked  upon  from  the  bay-windows  of  the  library 
and  di'awing-room  ;  and  my  object,  therefore,  is  to  have 
it  as  continuously  and  completely  a  mass  of  flowers  as 
ray  ingenuity  can  devise. 

From  several  remarks  in  the  pages  of  The  Cottage 
Gardener,  I  gather  that  you  do  not  much  approve  of 
standard  Roses.  I  like  them  in  that  form  ;  but  my 
main  reason  for  growing  them  almost  exclusively  in  that 
shape  is,  that,  whatever  disadvantages  may  or  may  not 
attach  to  them,  they  have  the,  to  me,  very  great 
recommendation,  that  they  leave  the  surface  of  the 
beds  free  for  other  low-growing  flowers.  If  I  had  dwarf 
Roses,  they  w'ould  occupy  exclusively  so  many  square 
feet;  by  growing  standards  only,  and  climbers,  I  almost 
get  my  Roses  in  addition  to  whatever  else  I  grow. 

I  now  proceed  to  details.  Premising  first,  however, 
that  I  have  made  an  alteration  in  the  shape  of  one  bed 
since  you  first  noticed  my  little  plot,  which  is  (in 
reality,  however  it  may  appear  in  the  diagram,)  a 
decided  improvement;  and  that  the  figures  which  mark 
each  bed  are  those  which  you  first  affixed  to  them 
(Roman  instead  of  Arabic). 

The  diagram  shows,  in  the  first  place,  the  distribution 
of  the  standard  and  climbing  Roses.  In  the  list  of 
names  which  I  append,  I  have  marked  with  a  *  those 
which  I  have  found  to  flower  best  in  tbe  autumn  ;  and  I 
may  take  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  “autumnal 
I  flowering”  is  a  recommendation,  outweighing  with  me 
I  every  other  ;  nay,  even  every  defect ;  and  that,  in  time, 

I  my  collection  will  consist  almost  exclusively  of  such 
Roses  as  I  find,  by  experience,  produce  in  this  part  of 
the  country  (York)  a  second  crop  of  flowers. 

At  the  foot  of  each  standard  Rose  is  planted  a 
Carnation,  Picotee,  or  Anna  Boleyne  Pink ;  or  else,  in 
the  summer,  a  Petunia,  or  other  plant  of  similar  habit. 

In  bed  No.  t.  the  front  outline  is  marked  from  a  io  h 
by  a  double  row  of  Crocuses  next  to  the  Box.  Large 
Yellow  Dutch  in  front,  David  Ritzio  (Purple)  behind. 
This  line  is  taken  up  in  bed  No.  v.,  at  c,  and  carried  on 
to  d,  by  Cloth  of  Qold  (Yellow)  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 


(Striped).  No.  nr.  and  iv.  have,  froni^  to /’,  Vcllow 

Dutch  in  front,  and  in  No.  rrr.  Queen  Victoria  (White), 
in  No.  IV.  Royal  Mantle  (a  briglit  Primi’ose  Lilac),  as 
the  second  row.  I  find  from  my  register  that  the  I 
Yellow  Crocuses  come  into  flower  a  full  week  before  the 
others,  consequently,  these  double  lines  pi-esent  tliree 
phases — a  yellow  line,  a  mixed  one,  and  a  purple,white, 
or  lilac  one,  during  the  three  weeks  or  month  tlie  whole 
tribe  of  Crocuses  are  in  flower. 

In  beds  i.  tit.  v.,  next  to  the  Crocuses,  are  IDjaeintlis, 
which  hegin  to  flower  just  as  the  Crocuses  are  fading;  ; 
and  between  the  Hyacinths  will  be  planted,  early  in  the  S 
spring.  Erysimum  Marshalli  and  E.  alinnim,  which  : 
will  be  in  bloom  soon  after  the  Hyacinths  are  over.  In  ; 
the  intervals  between  the  Hyacinths,  but  in  advance,  ' 
ai’e  Auriculas ;  and  behind  the  Hyacinths  again,  but  not 
so  close  together,  a  line  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus  and  i 
Jonquils ;  and  along  the  centre  of  the  beds,  patches  of 
Tulips  and  Oladiolus  alternately  (not  expected,  of  course, 
to  flower  at  the  same  time).  i 

In  the  outside  beds,  vr.  vtt.  vrii.,  the  Crocuses  are 
planted  in  detached  patches  of  various  kinds.  Poly-  I 
anihuses  generally  take  the  place  of  Aui-iculas,  and  ' 
White  Perenniid,  Candytuft  is  mi.xed  with  the  Erysimums.  1 
In  bed  No.  vi.  a  row  of  Hollyhocks  occupies  the  space  | 
next  the  wall,  and  in  this  bed,  and  No.  v..  Dahlias  ar-e  i 
introduced  as  the  season  advances.  In  every  interval 
of  all  the  beds.  Geraniums,  Fuschias,  Cinerarias,  &c., 
as  well  as  Stocks,  German  iVallf lowers,  China  Asters, 
Zinnias,  Phlox  Drummondi,  and  other  Annuals,  are  iu- 
ti’oduced  wherever  space  can  be  found  throughout  the 
summer  and  autumn. 

No.  TT.  has,  at  present,  at  each  end  and  in  the  centre, 
groups  of  the  common  British  Myosotis  sylvatica,  which, 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  June,  will  he 
masses  of  bright  azure.  There  is  also  a  white  variety, 
which  flowers  equally  well;  but  I  am  not  partial  to 
white  flowers  in  early  spring  When  the  Myosotis  be¬ 
gins  to  fade,  the  plants  are  removed  to  a  place  kept  for 
them  under  a  noi’th  wall,  and  the  spaces  filled  with 
Verbenas,  or  whatever  else  may  be  available.  Last  year 
this  bed  was  a  mass  of  Phlox  Drummondi.  Between 
the  circles  of  Myosotis  are  Anemones  and  Ranunculus. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  the  biennials  and  hardy 
herbaceous  pei-ennials  which  are  common  to  all  gardens. 

I  have  only  endeavoured  to  sketch  the  lines,  which  aie 
introduced  with  a  view  to  particular  effect,  and  which  i 
are  intended  to  strike  the  eye  amongst  the  miscellaneous  i 
flowering  plants  which  fill  the  beds. 

Later  on  in  the  season  1  endeavour  to  have  a  mass  of  ' 
bloom  covering  the  ground,  or  nearly  so ;  and  although  ! 
this  may  not  be  so  effective  as  the  bedding  system,  it  ’ 
must  be  remembered  that  it  is  capable  of  being  made  , 
more  easily  continuous,  and  that  the  bedding  system 
requires  a  larger  amount  of  glass,  either  houses  or 
frames,  than  every  body  can  command  ;  and  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  do  not  often  see  a 
garden  which  presents  a  gayer  eoiq^  d'ceil  than  mine  pre-  j 
sents  on  a  fine  summer’s  day. — Quis.  ! 

P.S.  I  have  three  or  four  vacancies  for  Roses  this 
spring.  Can  you  recommend  me  some  not  in  my  list,  ' 
as  really  good  autumn  flowers  ? 

N.B.  My  diagram  makes  the  beds  in.  and  iv.  more 
stumpy  than  they  are  in  reality  ;  they  are  more  like  No.  J 
in  your  sketch,  page  450,  No.  037. 

[Beginning  with  the  list  of  Roses,  the  first  thing 
which  strikes  us  is,  that  No.  2,  Baronne  Prevost,  one  of 
the  finest  and  best  of  perpetuals,  does  not  flower  in  the 
autumn;  while  Mrs.  Elliot,  No.  17,  does  so,  although  it 
and  Pio  Nono  often  refuse  to  bloom  in  the  autumn  till  i 
they  are  old  plants  and  their  vigour  begin  to  languish. 
Madame  Rivers  is  also  apt  to  run  too  much  to  wood,  and 
not  to  bloom  in  the  autumn,  until  its  strength  is  worn  out 
a  little  by  age.  Lamarque  and  Jaime  Desprez  are  in  the 
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I  Ijest  situations,  as  they  ought  and  veiiuire.  The  Prairie 
Roses,  51  and  52,  will  hardly  blooui  at  the  eatraiice- 
I  gate  unless  the  place  is  much  sheltered,  with  a  dry 
bottom,  which  it  probably  is;  else,  No  23  would  hardly 
bloom  so  late  in  that  open  situation,  the  true  Fro- 
aerpine  being  rather  a  delicate  Rose.  Altogether,  we 
should  think  the  eft'ect  of  so  many  Roses  planted  in 
such  a  manner  w’ould  be  exceedingly  good,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  arrangements  for  the  various  classes  seem,  from 
the  plan,  to  have  been  well  considered;  this  mode  of 
backing  with  pillar  Roses  seems  well  worth  imitating 
in  such  situations.] 

HOLCUS  SACCHARATUS, 

The  New  Chinese  Sugar-cane. 

This  vegetable,  which  was  brought  under  notice  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Dioscorea  Japoiiica,  or  the  New  Chinese 
Yam,  seems  to  he  much  more  worthy  of  attention  than  that 
plant.  It  is  easy  of  culture,  and  gives  a  lai'ger  amount  of 
'  green  produce  than  any  other  cereal  which  1  have  had  an 
!  opportunity  of  cultivating  or  examining.  A  few  plants,  which 
I  were  raised  from  seeds  sown  late  last  spring,  were  planted 
in  a  small  patch  of  ground,  and  produced  from  three  to 
I  seven  stems  each,  the  stems  having  from  eight  to  ten  leaves 
upon  them,  varying  from  three  to  five  feet  in  length.  From 
the  fact  that  the  seed  was  sown  late,  the  plants  had  not,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  same  chance  of  a  large  development 
of  foliage  as  if  they  had  had  a  longer  period  of  growth.  1 
do  not  consider  that  it  will  ever  iirove  to  be  more  than  an 
annual  plant,  as,  judging  from  a  specimen  1  have  just 
examined,  it  does  not  form  an  amount  of  root  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  top,  neither  do  the  roots  appear  to  he  so  com- 
pose<l  as  to  possess  the  power  of  resisting  the  decay  which 
is  the  attendant  and  attribute  of  our  very  moist  autumn 
and  w'inter  months  on  very  many  vegetables  and  plants. 

Respecting  the  feeding  and  nutritious  qualities  of  this 
cane  much  may  he  said.  The  only  question  I  would  raise, 
as  to  its  utility  as  an  agricultural  crop,  is,  "Will  it  ever  answer 
the  farmer’s  purpose  to  employ  or  use  the  gardener’s  skill 
m  raising  the  young  plants  previous  to  planting  them  out? 
It  cannot  he  raised  or  grown  with  less  care  than  “  Cohbett's 
Corn,”  and  few  persons  who  commenced  the  cultivation  of 
that  have  continued  it,  owing  to  the  irreguhirity  of  the 
I  weather  in  busy  seasons  superinducing  that  want  of  steady 
care  which  the  young  plants  require.  AVc,  as  gardeners, 

say,  “  Oh  !  it  is  only - The  fanners  reply,  “  Take  the 

‘  only’  out,  if  you  please,  and  wo  might  manage  then.” 
These  two  plants  may,  with  ranch  judgment,  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing,  and  viewed  in  the  same  light,  as  to  their 
utility;  whilst  their  merits  may  he  weighed  m  the  same  scales, 
without  much  fear  that  they  would  out-halauco  one  another. 
They  are  both  valuable  as  “  green  food.” 

1  liave  just  written — “  Much  may  ho  said  with  reference  to 
the  feeding  and  nutritious  qualities  of  this  plant.”  1  Avill  cite 
three  instances  in  corroboration  of  what  I  have  advanced, 
which  may  serve  as  the  texts  for  three  hundred  more.  1 
took  a  bundle  of  the  stems,  and  cutting  them  into  lengths 
of  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  long,  I  threw  them  into  the 
manger  of  a  stall  where  a  horse  was  standing.  “  Tom,”  as 
the  proprietor  chooses  to  call  his  steed,  looked  at  them, 
hlowed  upon  them,  and  seemed,  at  lirst,  tpiite  unwilling  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  them ;  hut,  having  retired  for 
about  an  hour,  I  returned,  and  found  that  ho  had.  eaten 
them  up,  or,  at  least,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  suppose  so,  having 
tried  the  same  experiment  several  times  since,  and  it  has 
required  “  no  reflection”  on  Master  Tom’s  part,  ere  he  com¬ 
menced  the  demolishment  of  them — he  has  always  eaten 
them  greedily.  The  sap  contains  a  large  amount  of  saccha¬ 
rine  juice,  which  I  have  frequently  tasted  by  cutting  the 
stem  across  and  applying  my  tongue  to  it  immediately.  This 
very  chgenlly  confirms  the  supiiosition  that  it  is  nutritious 
not  only  for  horses  but  also  for  horned  cattle.  Cows  and 
heifers  cat  the  leaves  and  stems  greedily,  and  1  entertain  a 
strong  conviction  that  the  produce  of  the  former  would  be 
much  improved  by  being  paa  tially  fed  on  them. 

1  A  very  respectable  Septuagenarian,  who  has  been  connected 
'  with  the  publication  of  a  fioricultural  magazine  for  the 


greater  portion  of  his  life,  and  which  still  hears  his  name, 
now  resident  here,  stated,  in  a  letter  he  published  a  short 
time  since,  “  that  swine  will  eat  the  leaves  and  stems  of  this 
plant  raw  in  preference  to  other  vegetable  productions  when 
cooked,”  he  having  placed  the  two  descriptions  of  food  be¬ 
fore  them  at  one  and  the  same  lime,  and  thereby  proved  the 
experiment.  As  “  Mr.  Piggy  ”  is  a  pretty  good  judge,  when  , 
a  choice  of  food  is  offered,  in  the  selection  of  that  which  is  j 
most  congenial  to  his  apipetite,  another  argument  is  thereby  : 
suggested  for  the  recommendation  of  it  to  the  attention  of  , 
all  who  are  fond  of  the  cultivation  of  new  introductions.  I 
would  do  so  under  the  impression  that  it  may  ultimately  ; 
pirove  an  acquisition  of  no  mean  pnetensions  for  “  green 
cropphng.” 

Whether  the  amount  of  saccharine  juices  which  the  stems 
and  leaves  of  this  plant  contain  may  render  them  useful  for 
fattening  cattle,  is  a  feature  in  its  composition  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  has  been  proved. 

Viewing  this  plant  in  the  light  of  an  annual,  its  hardiness 
will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  of  very  little  importance.  It 
will  suffice,  that  we  can  raise  it  in  early  spring,  plant  the 
young  pilants  out,  and  get  a  good  produce  from  them ;  and 
it  will  serve  all  the  purposes  required  of  it.  It  is  an  oft- 
quoted  saying,  used  by  those  who  are  as  cautious  as  the 
apple-trees  in  spring,  that  “  Time  does  many  a  tale  nnfold;” 
but  1  think,  independent  of  that  saying,  this  pilant  is  worthy 
of  trial,  to  test  its  value  as  an  agricultural  grass.  It  must 
not  he  coddled,  and  then  condemned:  it  should  he  raised  in  ] 
a  frame,  with  a  little  bottom-heat,  planted  out  in  rows,  two  | 
feet  by  one,  and  kept  carefully  hoed  up.  If  it  succeeds,  well  . 
and  good  ;  if  it  does  not,  let  every  man  judge  for  himself  as 
to  the  expediency  of  trying  it  again,  having  properly  weighed  | 
circumstances  and  surrounding  influences. — C.  B.  S.,  Jersey. 


THE  BRITISH  LABOURER. 

i 

“If,”  says  the  editor  of  Johnson  and  Shaw’s  Farmers 
Almanack  for  1856,  p.  54,  “you  will  refer  hack  to  p.  198,  you 
will  find  the  average  amount  of  sickness  amongst  friendly  1 
societies,  and  that  illness  commonly  takes  away  about  1-1 2lh 
or  l-13lh  of  the  income  of  young  workmen,  and  from  1  -10th  1 
to  l-5th  of  those  more  advanced  in  life.  This  serious  loss  | 
of  wages  may  he  very  commonly  reduced  in  amount  by 
ordinary  care  ;  such  as  in  selecting  a  dry,  wholesome,  cheer- 
fully-pilaced  cottage,  supplied  w’ith  good  water.  But  when 
you  have  secured  these,  you  will  still  be  in  danger  of 
suft'ering  in  health,  both  yourself  and  your  family,  if  j’ou 
allow  sewage  or  other  sources  of  bad  smells  to  remain  about 
yom’  cottage,  or  if  you  neglect  personal  cleanliness.  Many 
!  diseases  arise  from  these  sources.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
j  neglect  in  this  way ;  the  poorest  person  can  he  cleanly  ; 

;  water  is  commonly  accessible  to  all.  Avoid,  then,  dirt, 

!  damp  and  close  rooms,  and  resting  in  damp  clothes.  That  | 
i  the  ill  effects  of  exposure  to  the  weather  (which  are  com-  ! 
I  monly  aggravated  by  neglect)  are  not  more  prejudicial  to  | 
I  health  than  inhabiting  ill- ventilated  and  badly-drained  rooms,  i 
j  you  may  perceive  by  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  | 
I  average  yeaily  number  of  day’s  illness  of  sick  labourer.s  of 
i  the  classes  which  are  exposed  and  not  e.xposed  to  the 
weather”  {Finlaison,  iJep.  on  Friendly  Sac.,  Pari,  Paper,  1853, 


No.  955,  p. 

xviii) 

Eight  Labour. 

Heavy  Labour. 

Age. 

Exposed. 

Note.xpo«cd. 

Exposed. 

Not  exposed 

20 . 

28-5 

25'3 

25-3 

24-9 

25 . 

30-1 

27'4 

27- 1 

28-1 

.30 . 

32-4 

29'8 

30-0 

29-8 

35 . 

33-5 

30  7 

31-0 

31-3 

40 . 

.367 

36(> 

32'9 

34-8 

45 . 

i  3y2 

38,7 

39-2 

38-2 

50 . 

45-4 

48’.3 

43-2 

42-8 

55 . 

58-2 

48-6 

SI'2 

46-0 

()0 . 

(io-5 

49-1 

6l'2 

(jl'4 

()5 . 

79-6 

73  0 

70'5 

78  3 

When  we  are  thus  quoting  tlie  advice  of  the  editor  of  the 
valuable  periodical  to  the  labourer,  let  us  not  forget  the 
■master's  shortcomings  on  this  head. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Herts  Agricultuial  Society, 
held  at  Buutingford,  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Malet,  alluding  to  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  [labourer,  spoke  as  follows ; — 
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“  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  the  committee  are  thus  labouring  for 
the  good  of  onr  poorer  bretliren ;  it  is  a  noble  duty  in  a 
noble  cause,  and  I  would  wish  to  see  its  labours  in  tliia  re¬ 
spect  still  more  extended.  I  see  farmers  are  rewarded  for 
having  sheep,  and  cows,  and  pigs  in  good  condition  ;  I 
should  like  to  see  a  prize  offered  to  the  farmer  who  would 
have  his  labouring  men  in  the  best  condition  (laughter  and 
confusion).  "When  our  young  men  by  hundreds  joined  the 
militia  at  Hertford,  it  Avas  publicly  remarked  that  they 
were  low  in  tlesh,  but  high  in  bone  (laugliter)  ;  they  must 
have  come  from  hard  Avork,  or  no  Avork  and  Ioav  food,  or 
not  such  as  men  require  in  this  climate;  their  uniform 
liung  loosely  on  them,  but  in  a  month’s  time,  by  the 
cai'e  of  their  noble  master,  the  colonel,  seeing  they  had  a 
regular  supply  of  animal  food,  they  fdled  out  to  their  red 
ooats — (laughter) — and  Avhen  they  came  home  on  a  Sunday 
to  visit  their  friends,  they  were  astonished  at  their  improve¬ 
ment  in  condition  (cheers).  I  say,  then,  we  Avant  some 
means  of  putting  our  labouring  men,  as  well  as  our  cattle 
and  sheep,  in  better  condition — they  must  be  Avell  fed  as 
Avell  as  the  cattle  and  sheep — it  behoA'es  landlords  and 
farmers  to  look  to  this,  for  wages  must  lise  with  the  cost  of 
provisions.  If  this  Avere  the  case,  the  poor  man  AAmuld  not 
be  compelled  to  take  his  little  boy  aAvay  from  school  at  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age  to  go  to  work  for  food,  but  he  AAmuld  bo 
able  to  keep  him  at  school  till  twelve  or  thirteen  ;  and  then 
I  should  have  candidates  for  my  prize,  No.  -lb,  Avhich  our 
chairman  so  kindly  noticed,  but  which  this  day  is  to  be 
marked  ‘  no  competition.’  What  we  require  is,  I  believe,  a 
more  extended  sphere  of  encouragement  in  this  direction, 
and  in  other  branches  that  would  directly  or  indirectly  tend 
to  improA'e  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  labourer 
(hear).  For  instance,  let  there  be  a  prize  also  for  the 
farmer  aaIio  would  supply  the  best  home-broAved  beer  for  his 
men — (laughter) — let  the  masters  take  steps  for  the  men 
having  good  beef,  and  mutton,  and  pork  as  well  as  bread. 
Depend  on  it  it  Avill  pay  well ;  the  men  will  be  twice  as  strong, 
and  mucli  more  proof  against  disease.  Let  them  take  the 
trouble  to  provide  ‘  change  ’  for  the  payment  of  every  man’s 
AA’eekly  Avages,  and  not  force  him  to  go  and  change  £5  notes 
or  sovei’eigns  at  the  public  house.  Let  the  men  have  half¬ 
holidays  on  Saturday — ‘  all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy’ — (hm’rah) — let  e\'ery  village  have  its  playground 
for  cricket  and  otlier  manly  games — let  piizes  be  given  for 
proAvess  in  these,  and  for  the  produce  of  poor  men’s  gardens 
— (cheers) — and  let  prizes  be  given  for  the  best  reapers  as 
Avell  as  the  best  ploughers.  I  Avas  in  Belgium  lately,  and 
saAV  a  capital  instrument  for  reaping,  betAveen  a  scythe  and 
a  sickle — I  hope  to  have  one  to  shoAV  at  the  next  Aneeting— 
there  was  no  wasteful  scattering  of  Avheat,  and  the  work  Avas 
easier  than  Avith  either  of  those  implements  ;  no  great  horse 
drag  Avas  required  to  drag  up  the  leavings,  Avhich  I  am  sorry 
to  see  in  many  places  in  this  county  lying  on  the  ground  for 
five  or  six  Aveeks  after  the  sheaves  are  carried,  left  to  grow 
and  moulder  on  the  ground,  so  as  to  he  little  or  no  good  to 
the  farmer,  and  also  keeping  the  gleaners  otit  of  the  field. 
I  saw  also  the  Belgian  hedges  of  quick,  only  about  six  inches 
wide  and  four  feet  high,  groAving  like  thick  trellis  woiic,  and 
not  a  blade  of  grass  or  Aveed  at  the  bottom.  "iVliy  should 
not  the  Hertfordshire  hedges  be  in  the  same  way  ;  why  not 
the  men  do  this  Avhen  there  is  no  other  Avork  for  them  ?  If 
the  emploAunent  of  the  labourers  be  one  of  the  criterions  of 
a  parson’s  conduct,  as  Avas  just  noAv  stated  by  our  v'ice- 
ch airman,  I  must  plead  guilty  to  being  a  v'ery  bad  parson 
(no,  no)  for  often  I  see  fifteen  or  twenty  men  of  my  parish 
cut  of  AA'ork;  but  the  fact  is,  in  Arderley,  there  are— even 
after  all  the  drain  of  the  war  and  militia—  abouttAvmity  men 
more  than  the  land  requires,  and  yet,  by  the  absurdities  of 
onr  poor  laAV,  they  are  tied  doAvn  to  the  parish — (cheers) — 
and  dare  not  go  beyond  the  neighbourhood  for  employment. 
I  say  these  restrictions  are  a  clog  to  the  labourer,  and  incon¬ 
sistent  with  these  days  of  locomotion  (hear).  We  have  free 
trade  in  corn,  and  we  Avant  free  trade  in  labour — (cheers) — 
let  the  laboAirer  Avhen  in  distress  be  relieved  Avlierev'er  he  is. 
But  the  course  I  propose  would  prevent  distress,  diminish 
poor  rates,  and  pronAote  independence ;  and  I  think  these 
societies,  through  their  more  influential  members,  ought 
to  bring  about  this  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
labourer.” 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 


Essex.  At  Colchester,  8th,  pth,  anil  lOtli  of  .Tanitary,  1857.  Sec.t. 
G.  E.  Attwooil,  anrl  W.  A.  U'arAvick. 

Wpeeington,  Salop.  At  Wellington,  Salop,  20th  and  27th  of  Feb. 
Sec.  hlr.  T.  W.  .lones.  Entries  close  Blondaj’,  February  18th. 

WiiARFDALE.  April  IStli,  at  Otloy.  Sec.  Blr.  T.  Metcalfe,  Otley. 

Windsor  Poultry  Exhibition.  At  Windsor,  4(h,  5t.h,  and  0th  0/ 
.Tune,  Sees.  Thos.  Chamberlain,  and  Henry  'rhompson.  Entries 
Avill  close  May  10th. 

N.B. — Secretaries  vjill  oblige  ns  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


It  is  said,  that  when  troops  are  marshalled  in  their 
respective  positions  for  an  engagement  which  is  about 
to  talce  place,  it  is  tlie  quietest  moment  in  an  army, 
and  the  time  when  men  are  most  disposed  to  listen 
to  reason.  Neither  the  excitement  during  the  fight, 
nor  the  prostration  after  it,  having  taken  place. 

Our  great  poultry  fight  is  ended,  and  Birmingham 
lias  resounded  with  the  shouts  of  the  victors,  and  the 
Availiugs  of  the  defeated,  but  the  report  is  before  our 
readers,  and  we  would,  therefore,  use  our  quiet  moment 
for  a  few  words  on  Eggs.  | 

The  subject  is  suggested  by  the  following  article 
taken  from  a  French  paper : — • 

“  FeAv  people  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  importance 
attained  by  many  branches  of  our  rural  industry,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  product  of  eggs.  France  sends 
every  year  to  England  about  7,780,000  kilogrammes  of 
eggs,  say  717,160,000  eggs,  at  a  calculation  of  tw'enty- 
two  for  the  kilogramme.  Reckoning  that  a  hen  lays  100 
eggs  in  a  year,  which  is  a  fair  average,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  exportation  is  the  produce  of  1,711,600  hens. 
Our  importations  from  other  countries  are  only  about 
60,000  kilogrammes,  and  about  the  eighth  of  those  sent 
to  England  are  supplied  by  Belgium,  and  the  Sardinian 
states.  As  for  the  consumption  in  Paris,  it  is  not  less 
than  five  or  six  millions  of  kilogrammes,  that  is  to  say, 
from  110  to  132  millions  of  eggs.” 

Our  neighbours  are  clever  in  their  statistics,  and  it  is 
said  that  peace  has  so  developed  their  energies,  that  in 
those  manufactures  on  which  aa^c  most  pride  ourselves, 
our  superiority  disappeared  when  the  productions  were 
side  by  side  at  the  exhibition  in  Paris.  We  doubt  7iot 
our  great  iron-founders  vA'ill  be  on  the  alert.  We  aVIU 
leave  them  to  “  The  Times,”  but  on  eggs  Ave  must  say 
a  few  words. 

It  Avill  not  be  said  there  is  not  a  demand,  when  it  is 
proved  that  so  many  millions  are  consumed  over  and 
above  what  the  country  can  produce.  Our  OAvn  poultry- 
keepers  have  a  great  advantage  over  foreigners.  They 
have  no  freight,  duty,  nor  expensive  packing.  Their 
market  is  always  close  at  hand.  A  still  greater  advantage 
is,  that  the  expense  incurred  by  the  foreign  exporter,  in 
collecting  from  Belgium  and  Sardinia,  is  just  so  much 
encouragement  to  ourselves. 

The  first  idea  that  strikes  us  is,  that  in  many  large  farm¬ 
yards  many  more  fowls  might  be  kept,  without  causing 
extra  expense.  Let  us  admit  that  the  occupier  is  not  a 
poultry  fancier.  A  hen  lays  100  eggs,  and  they  are  Avorth 
at  least  five  shillings;  a  hundred  hens  will  then  pay,  in 
eggs,  twenty-five  pounds.  But,  Avith  care  in  selecting  the 
breed  and  the  birds,  they  may  be  made  to  produce  more. 
We  say  nothing  of  food,  because  the  fowls  bred  at  a 
farm  will  more  than  pay  any  expense.  Near  a  large 
toAvn,  where  there  is  a  demand  for  new-laid  eggs  in  the 
winter,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  spring,  they 
will  realise  much  more  than  Ave  have  stated  above. 

We  will  say  nothing  of  the  other  mode  of  making 
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]ioulti’y  profitable,  as  wc  have  so  lately  treated  of  it. 
We  desire  only  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  a  great 
demand  exists,  that  all  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of 
the  homo  producer,  while  his  inattention  to  it  throws  it 
into  the  hands  of  otlrers  who  are  more  careful  to  look  at 
email  matters. 


ON  FATTENING  POULTRY. 

nUZE  ESSAY. 

(From  the  Report  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society.) 

Chapter  I. — The  Prikciples  oe  Feeding. 

Section  I.  — 77ie  Purposes  served  hy  Food. 

The  purposes  served  by  food  when  taken  in  the  body  are 
of  several  distinct  kinds,  and  ina.v  be  spoken  of  as — 

1.  The  production  of  Animal  Warmth.  j 

2.  The  suiiply  of  the  Materials  required  for  the  Growth  ' 

and  Waste  of  the  Muscles,  Ac.  j 

d.  The  supply  of  the  Mineral  and  Saline  Substance  con-  i 
tained  in  the  Body.  j 

4.  The  supply  of  tlic  Waste  or  Increase  of  Fat. 

The  warmth,  natural  to  living  animals,  depends  upon  the 
consumption  of  a  certain  portion  of  tlie  food  in  the  process 
of  breathing  ;  the  substances  consumed  in  this  manner  are 
cliietly  those  which  contain  a  large  quantity  of  carbon,  which 
passes  off  in  the  breath,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  most  important  warmth- giving  foods  are,  starch,  sugar, 
gum,  the  softer  fibres  of  idants,  and  oily  or  fatty  substances ; 
as  the  natural  warmth  of  an  animal  in  healtli  remains  the 
same  at  all  times,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  a  larger  sujqdy 
of  warmth-giving  food  is  required  in  cold  situations  than 
warm  ones. 

During  motion,  or  under  excitement  of  any  kind,  the 
breatljing  is  hastened ;  and,  consequently,  a  larger  amount 
of  carbon  is  thrown  off  tlie  lungs.  In  (piietude  and  sleep, 
on  the  contrary,  the  breathing  is  slower,  and  tlie  (juautity  of 
food  consumed  in  this  manner  is  lessened.  These  circum¬ 
stances  will  render  evident  the  utility  of  keeping  fattening 
animals  in  a  house  of  moderately  warm  temperature,  and  one 
sufficiently  quiet  and  darkened,  to  conduce  to  rest  and  sleep. 

To  supply  the  materials  of  the  growth  of  young  animals, 
and  repair  the  waste  arising  from  the  daily  action  of  the 
limbs,  and  from  other  causes,  a  second  variety  of  food  is 
required ;  for  the  starch  and  other  substances  before 
cniimemted, /tnve  Oeeu  proved,  by  direct  erperimenl,  to  have 
not  the  sliyhlest  action  in  supplyiny  these  wanl.s.  Substances 
possessing  this  power  may  be  termed  Hesh-forming  foods. 
The  most  important  are,  the  gluten,  and  similar  substances, 
existing  in  variable  quantities,  in  different  grains  ;  and,  in 
larger  proportion,  in  the  varieties  of  pulse,  as  beaus,  peas, 
Ac.;  and  in  materials  which  form  the  solid  iiarts  of  the  flesh 
of  animals,  of  eggs,  of  milk,  Ac.  In  consequence  of  their 
containing  the  elements  of  nitrogen,  which  is  wanting  in  the 
other  varieties  of  food,  these  Hesh-forming  substances  ai-e 
frequently  termed  nitroyeuous  foods ;  whilst  the  fat-forming 
and  warmth -giving  are  called  carbonaceous  foods. 

The  mineral  and  the  saline  substances  contained  in  the 
bones,  and  in  other  ]iarts  of  the  bodies  of  animals,  occur  in 
larger  proportion  in  thebranthan  in  theinner  partofthegrain. 
A  due  supply  of  bone-making  and  saline  materials  is  absolutely 
requisite  to  the  growth  of  a  healthy  animal;  as,  if  wanting 
in  the  food,  the  bones  become  soft,  and  the  general  health 
speedily  fails. 

In  reference  to  the  present  subject,  those  substances  which 
supply  the  materials  for  replacing  the  waste  or  the  increase  ; 
of  fat  are  the  most  important.  It  is  still  a  point  unsettled,  j 
amongst  the  scientific  authorities,  whether  the  starchy  j 
materials  before  spoken  of,  as  warmth-giving  food,  are,  or  j 
are  not  capable  of  being  converted,  by  the  living  forces  of 
the  body,  into  fat;  although  there  is  but  little  doubt,  that 
under  favourable  l  ircumstanccs  they  are  so ;  but  it  is  un- 
(piestioned,  that  where  it  is  desired  to  fatten  animals  rapidly 
( or  to  supply  fat  to  be  consumed  in  generating  warmth,  as 
is  necessary  in  all  cold  regions),  it  is  llnmibsolute  requisite 
that  the  food  eaten  should  contain  oily  and  fatty  matters 
which  can  be  readily  absorbed  by  the  digestive  organs,  and 
citlier  stored  up  or  applied  to  the  iimnediate  wants  of  the  ! 


body.  There  appears  no  doubt  but  that  the  fatty  materials 
in  the  food  are  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  body,  without  under-  : 
going  much  alteration,  therefore,  the  nature  of  the  food 
influences  very  greatly  the  character  of  the  fat ;  and,  not  to  ' 
seek  for  examples  beyond  the  animals  whose  fattening  is  at  ■ 
present  under  consideration,  the  w’riter  know'S  of  an  extensive  ; 
feeder  of  geese,  who  ahvays  sends  his  birds  to  market  in  an  i 
excessively  fat  condition  ;  but  which,  nevertheless,  do  not  ' 
command  the  prizes  paid  for  some  others  in  a  less  fatted 
state,  from  the  very  soft  and  oily  character  of  the  fat, 
and  its  being  known  to  lose  excessively  in  cooking.  This  , 
feeder  keeps  his  process  of  feeding  a  secret ;  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  oil-cake  or  linseed  enters  largely  into  , 
his  dietary.  The  rapid  fattening  efl'ects  of  cod  liver  oil 
on  men  and  animals  prove,  also,  that  fatty  substances  can  : 
be  raihdly  assimilated  by  the  vital  pow'ers ;  and  the  follow-  i 
ing  extract  from  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  substantiates 
the  fact,  that  they  arc  absorbed  without  undergoing  much 
change : — 


“A  quantity  of  refuse  cod  livers  were  sent  into  the  country, 
and  turned  under  some  rubbish,  for  the  jjurpose  of  forming 
manure.  Some  time  after,  several  pigs  discovered  the  treasure, 
and  fed  extensively  upon  it;  although  not  put  up  to  fatten, 
they  became  in  very  high  condition, — so  much  so,  that 
they  were  killed  without  any  further  preparation.  On  dress¬ 
ing  them,  it  w'as  found  that  the  fat  w'as  yellow,  and  the  flesh 
very  peculiar;  during  cooking  it  gave  out  a  strong  smell, 
similar  to  that  of  boiled  cod  livers,  and  was  so  oflensive  that 
it  was  unfit  for  food  ;  in  fact  it  was  saturated  with  oil,  which 
even  exuded  from  the  lean  when  pressed.  The  fat  of  the  pork 
did  not  solidify,  but  was  soft,  and  smelt  like  rancid  cod  liver ; 
even  the  lungs  and  the  liver  appeared  saturated  with  oil ; 
the  hams  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  soaked  in  that 
liquid,  and  could  not  be  made  to  take  the  salt.  This  circum¬ 
stance  appears  to  prove  that  the  fatty  matters  are  absorbed 
without  their  sensible  qualities  being  altered ;  the  liquid 
character  and  rancid  flavour  of  the  cod  liver  oil  attecting  the 
fat  of  the  pork.” 


Section  II. — Examination  of  the  Suhstanccs  used  in  Fatleniny  ; 

Poultry.  j 

Supposing  the  principles  above-stated  be  correct,  and  both  I 
theory  and  practice  tend  to  prove  their  perfect  truthfulnes.s,  ' 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  value  of  any  substance,  used  as  a  food  ; 

for  fattening  animals,  can  only  bo  asccrtaiiied  by  a  reference  I 

to  the  relative  quantity  of  warmth-giving,  flesh-formhig,  and  ! 
fat-forming  materials  it  contains ;  and  such  an  examination  | 
will  give  us  a  true  index  of  its  money  value,  and  enable  us  | 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  practice  of  feeders  has  been  based  I 
upon  right  principles.  I 

Oats  and  Oatheal. — Oats  or  oatmeal  are  perhaps  more  * 
lai'gely  employed  than  any  other  grain  in  fattening  poultry ;  j 
and,  in  this  case,  the  e.xperience  of  feeders  strikingly  coires-  I 
ponds  with  the  residts  afforded  by  scientifle  examination.  Oat-  , 
meal  contains,  in  every  lOOlbs.,  (ill)S.  of  fat  or  oil,  J81bs.  of  ' 
flesh-forming,  and  (ftlbs.  of  starchy  materials;  oats  contain  ' 
the  same  (quantity  of  fat  in  every  lOOlbs. ;  but  in  conseiiuence  ' 
of  the  large  luoportion  of  husk,  the  quantity  of  flesh-forming  | 
and  starchy  substances  is  lessened  to  1.51bs.  of  the  former,  ' 
and  ITlbs,  of  the  latter;  thus  oats  are  not  as  valuable  for  , 
fattening  purposes  as  oatmeal,  — especially  as,  from  the 
presence  of  the  husk,  and  their  undivided  slate,  they  are 
not  so  rapidly  digested. 

Wjie.vt  and  Biun,  Middiungs,  Ac. — 'Wheat,  in  its  entire 
state,  contains  only  one-half  the  fatty  materials  of  oats,  and 
hence  it  is  not  usually  emiiloyed  iji  fattening ;  the  fat  of 
wheat  resiiles  almost  entirely  in  the  outer  portions,  \s\nch,\\\icu 
removed,  constitute  bran,  pollard,  and  middlings, — the  latter, 
or  finest  bran,  has  been  remarked,  by  professor  J .  Johnston, 
as  being  almost  similar  in  its  composition  to  oatmeal,  being  , 
much  richer  in  both  fat  and  llesh-formiug  foods  than  the 
inner  parts  of  the  grain.  Its  value  in  fattening  pigs  has 
been  long  known;  and  the  writer  can  speak,  from  long  ex¬ 
perience,  that  it  is  eipially  eflicacious  in  fattening  poultry. 

It  contains  (libs,  of  fat,  18lbs.  of  flesh-hirming,  and  about  i 
odlbs.  of  warmth-giving  food  in  every  lOOlbs.  } 

Baiu.ey  and  Bari.ey-Meal. — Barley  is  not  advantageous 
as  a  fattening  food,  as  its  per  centage  of  fat  is  very  low',  being 
not  more  than  2lbs.  in  every  lOOlbs.  ^ 

Indian  Corn. — Indign  Gorn  is  remarkable  for  the  large  ' 
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rinantity  of  oil  contained  in  yellow  varieties— nearly  81bs.  in 
every  lOOlbs.  Its  capability  of  supplying  flesb  is  not  so  great 
as  that  of  oatmeal,  hence,  it  is  not  well  adapted  for  laying- 
bens,  which  it  renders  too  fat;  but  this  peculiarity  tits  it 
j-eniarkably  for  fattening  poultry,  for  which  pui’pose  it  is 
lai'gely  employed  in  the  United  States. 

PacE. — Kice  is  one  of  the  least  advantageous  foods  eitheV 
for  fattening  or  supidying  Itesh  ;  it  contains  only  a  trace  of 
fatty  materials,  and  less  than  half  the  quantity  of  flesh-form¬ 
ing  food  contained  in  oats. 

Peas  and  Beans. — All  the  varieties  of  pulse  contain  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  flesh-fovming  or  nitrogenous  substances 
than  any  grain, — in  fact,  about  twenty-five  per  cent.,  or 
double  the  quantity  contained  in  wheat ;  whilst  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  fat  is  not  more  than  ^  in  the  lOO.  This  composition 
admirably  tits  them  for  the  support  of  the  atiiraals  under¬ 
going  much  muscular  e.vertion ;  given  to  fatting  animals, 
they  are  apt  to  harden  the  fibre,  as  in  the  Avcll-known  case 
of  bean-fed  bacon ;  and  the  elaborate  experiments  of  Mr. 
Lawes,  in  pig  and  sheep -feeding,  prove  most  distinctly,  that 
the  increase  in  weight  of  a  fatting  animal  is  dependent  on 
tlie  cai  bonaceous,  and  not  on  the  nitrogenous  constituents 
of  its  food. 

Mii.k. — Milk  is  a  most  advantageous  addition  to  the  food 
of  poultry,  as  it  contains  dibs,  of  fat  (butter),  nearly  bibs,  of 
warmth-giving  (sugar  of  milk),  and  -tUbs.  of  flesh-forming 
food  (curd),  in  every  lOOlbs.  Skimmed  milk,  or  butter-milk, 
from  having  had  the  fat  removed,  are  by  no  means  so 
advantageous. 

Anijiae  Fat. — If  any  pure  fat  i.s  given  to  fatting  fowls,  it  is 
evident,  from  what  has  been  jneviously  stated,  that  it  should 
be  of  as  solid  a  character  as  possible,  for  as  it  is  assimilated 
without  much  change,  it  is  evident  that  the  firm  character  of 
the  fatted  poultry  is  much  increased  by  it.  The  evil  ettect 
of  linseed-cake  upon  geese  lias  already  been  alluded  to, 
arising  from  the  liquid  contained  in  it;  the  best  addition  to 
the  food  of  poultry  consists,  therefore,  of  the  hardest  and 
chea2)est  variidy  of  common  fat,  namely,  mutton  suet,  or 
what  is  equally  good,  the  paring  of  the  loins,  which  aie  at 
present  sold  to  the  tallow  melter. 

CooKiNU  Food. — One  other  circumstance  remains  to  be 
considered  in  this  Section,  namely,  the  altei-.ation  effected 
in  food  by  cooking.  The  influence  of  heat  is  chiefly  exerted, 
in  the  case  of  vegetable  foods,  on  the  starch,  which  consti¬ 
tutes  so  large  a  portion  of  all  groin  ;  this,  in  its  natural  state, 
consists  of  small  granules,  which  are  (as  in  the  w'ell-known 
case  of  ari’fiwroot,  a  very  pure  variety  of  staich),  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  from  the  circumst.ance  that  each  is  coated 
w'ith  a  firm  membrane;  when  heated  to  a  degree  somewhat 
short  of  boiling  water,  this  membi’ane  crack's,  and  the  interior 
gummy  portion  of  each  granule  dissolves  in  the  water  and 
thickens  it.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  starch,  thus  altered, 
is  more  readily  and  rapidly  digested  than  in  its  insoluble 
state  ;  hence  the  advantage  of  cooked  food  for  fattening  pigs, 
and  the  desirability  of  employing  boiling  water  to  scald  the 
meal  used  in  fattening  poultry. 

It  may  perhaps  lead  to  easier  understanding  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  different  kinds  of  food,  if  their  constituents  ai’e 
stated  in  a  tabular  foim,  it  being  borne  in  mind,  that  such 
statements  ai’e  merely  approximations  to  the  truth,  as  the 
composition  of  grain  varies  w  ith  the  character  of  the  season 
and  the  soil. 


Tabee,  shewing  the  composition  of  the  substances  employed 
in  fattening  poultry. 
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Ceevpter  II. — Tite  Fracttce  of  Fattening. 

Section  I. — Scleciion  of  Breed. 

In  fattening  poultry  for  the  large  markets,  no  success  can 
be  expected  unless  suitable  ^  arieties  are  selected  ;  in  fowds, 
as  in  other  domesticated  animals,  some  varieties  are  much 
more  I’eadily  disposed  to  fatten  than  others,  and  one  breed 
may  be.  characterized  by  the  tendency  to  fat  internallj',  and 
another  externally. 

To  those  who  have  had  extensive  experience  in  the 
different  breeds,  tbere  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  best 
v'ariety  for  table  purposes.  The  coloured  Dorking  surpasses, 
in  this  respect,  all  other  kinds;  its  superiority  consisting  in 
the  large  size  it  attains  at  an  early  age,  in  its  short  legs  and 
compact  foim,  in  the  liueness  of  its  bones,  and  the  small 
quantity  of  offal,  in  the  quantity  of  flesh  upon  the  breast,  in 
the  extreme  whiteness  and  deiicacy  of  the  meat,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  it  fattens.  The  large  Surrey  fowls, 
w'hich  ai'e  only  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Dorking  by  the 
absence  of  the  fifth  toe,  are  equally  valuable  for  table 
purpose.s. 

'i'he  white  Dorking,  as  at  present  knowm,  is  not  to  be 
strongly  recommended,  as  it  is  evidently  a  distinct  variety 
from  the  coloured ;  the  size,  carriage,  and  general  form  of 
the  birds  lieing  dissimilar.  The  only  drawback  to  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  Doiking  consists  in  the  delicacy  of  the  breed 
when  chicken  ;  this,  on  heavy  clay  land,  or  in  damp  situations, 
is  a  serious  evil.  Under  such  circumstances,  many  persons 
of  gi’eat  exjierience  recommend  crossing  the  breed,  by  having  | 
a  large  Malay  nr  Cochin  cock  w  ith  Dorking  hens,  or  a  Dork¬ 
ing  cock  with  Cochin  or  Malay  hens ;  caro  being  taken  not 
to  I'ear  any  of  the  cross-breed  chicken  for  stock',  but  to  fatten 
them  all  for  the  table.  By  this  me.ans,  greater  hardihood 
and  large  rsize  maybe  obtained;  but  the  writer  has  never 
succeeded  in  rearing  such  chicken  with  the  plump  breasts 
and  short  limbs  of  the  pure  bred  Dorking. 

Should  it  be  deemed  desirable  to  cress  the  Doikings  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  hardier  fowl,  such  a  I'dan  as  the 
following  seems  to  offer  the  best  chance  of  success  ;  heing 
based  upon  the  fact,  that,  in  cross  breeding,  the  pullets 
usually  resemble  the  mother,  and  the  cockerels  the  fatlrer ;  — 
Early  in  the  year,  so  as  to  obtain  a  brood  in  May,  put  two  or 
three  large  Doiking  hens  with  a  short-legged,  compact 
Cochin  cock,  cither  of  the  common  buff,  or  of  the  gi’ey 
variety  known  as  the  Brahma  Bootras.  From  the  chicken 
select  those  pullets  possessing  in  the  greatest  degree  the 
Dorking  char.acter,  viz. — having  fine  bone,  short  white  legs, 
and  compact  body,  square  on  tlie  limbs;  and,  in  tbe  follow'- 
ing  season,  mate  these  with  a  good  Dorking  cock.  The 
jirogeny  thus  obtained  from  them  w'ill  be  tbree-fourths 
Dorking,  and,  if  care  is  taken  in  the  selection,  will  show'  very 
little  trace  of  Cochin  blood  ;  w'hilst  the  size  and  constitutional 
hardihood  of  the  breed  w’ould  be  much  improved  by  the 
infusion  of  new  blood  from  the  hardiest  of  races.  One 
caution,  however,  would  be  requisite; — if  these  birds  W’ere 
allow'ed  to  breed  amongst  tbemselves,  they  would  occasionally 
throw  back  to  the  Coebin  ;  it  would  he,  therefore,  necessary 
to  mate  the  pullets  again  with  a  Dorking  cock  ;  and,  as  in 
all  cases  of  breeding  for  size  and  streugtli,  great  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  breeding  closely,  viz.,  from  birds  related  to 
each  other. 

Cochins,  although  of  great  w'eight,  cannot  be  recommended 
as  a  profitable  market  fowd  ;  their  small  breasts,  yellow  skin 
and  fat,  game-like  flavour,  coarseness  of  bone,  and  length  of 
limb,  being  much  against  them  ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  render  them  fat  upon  the  breast,  as  they  have  an  unusual 
tendency  to  accumulate  fat  internally.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  unless  a  fowl  has  naturally  a  full  chest,  it  is 
impossible  to  put  flesh  or  muscle  on  it  by  fatting  ;  for  there 
is  this  distinction  between  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds  and  that 
of  birds,  that  in  the  former,  tbe  flesh  can  be  increased  in 
size  by  the  intermixture  of  fat  betw'een  tbe  fibi’es,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  marbled  appearance  seen  in  prime  beef. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  done  in  the  case  of  birds,  their 
muscles  being  always  destitute  of  fat,  which  is  deposited 
under  the  skin,  or  in  the  interior  of  the  body  only. 

Section  II. — Breed'nuj. 

In  rearing  fowls  for  tl>e  market,  the  early  treatment  of 
chicken  is  of  the  highest  importance  ;  they  should  be  warmly 
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sheltered,  and  lionscd,  and  moreover  fed  most  liberally  at 
very  short  intervals.  If  a  chick  receives  a  check  in  its  growth 
at  an  early  age,  it  never  afterwards  attains  a  large  size,  as 
the  bony  frame  becomes  set,  and  a  stunted  growth  is  the 
inevitable  result. 

^^  ith  good  and  abundant  feeding,  and  the  advantage  of 
a  free  run,  in  favourable  weather,  iJorkings  will  become  fit 
for  the  inirpose  of  fattening  at  the  age  of  three  to  four  months 
in  summer,  and  four  to  five  or  si-v  in  winter.  In  order  to  be 
in  the  highest  perfection,  fowls  must  be  killed  before  they 
have  arrived  at  their  full  dovelopement :  the  male  birds 
should  be  taken  when  the  sickle  feathers  of  tlie  tail  begin  to 
show;  or,  as  tlie  country  women  say,  “when  tlieir  tails 
begin  to  turn  ;  ”  and  the  females,  wdiilst  still  pullets,  viz., — 
before  they  have  laid. 

Skci'ION  hi. — House,  Coops,  Sc. 

The  house  in  wdiich  poultry  are  fattened  should  be  free 
from  draughts  of  cold  air,  and  kept  at  a  moderately  warm  and 
uniform  temperature  ;  the  roof,  therefore,  if  of  tiles,  should 
be  thickly  lined  with  straw.  (Quietude  being  so  especially 
desirable,  it  should  be  .so  situated  as  not  to  be,  accessible  to 
those  fowls  at  liberty  ;  and  it  should  be  partially  darkened,  if 
2mssible.  It  is  also  important,  in  the  highest  degree,  that  it 
should  be  x)erfectly  dry,  as  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
that  a  fow  l  sulfering  from  cold  and  inflammation  is  not  likely 
to  fatten. 

Tlie  fatting  coops  should  be  two  feet  six  or  eight  inches 
high  in  front,  and  about  two  feet  deej),  with  a  bt>arded  roof 
sloi)ing  backwards,  as  shewn  in  the  end  view' ;  the  back  and 
ends  should  be  closed,  and  the  bottom  made  of  flat  bars  with 
rounded  edges,  two  inches  wide  at  the  top  and  narrower 
beneath  (as  shewn  in  tlie  section),  so  as  tojirevent  the  dung 
sticking  to  tlie  sides.  Those  bars  should  run  from  end  to 
end  of  the  cooj)  (not  from  back  to  front),  and  they  should  be 
two  inches  ajiart  on  the  upper  sides.  Tlie  front  of  the  coop 
should  consist  of  rounded  bars,  three  inches  ajiart,  and  two 
rods  connected  together  belowg  and  sliding  tlirough  holes 
made  in  the  roof,  w'ill  be  found  more  secure  than  a  door. 
Before  the  front  should  run  a  ledge  to  support  the  feeding 
troughs,  which  are  best  made  by' joining  two  pieces  of  wood 
at  a  right  angle,  and  securing  the  ends  liy  letting  them  into 
grooves  in  stout  end  pieces,  as  shown  in  the  sketch. 


Enlarged  View  of  portion 
of  a  bottom  Bar,  shewing 
its  shape. 


End  View  of  Fatting  Coop  and 
Trough. 


Arrangement  of  Sliding  Bars  in  place  of  Doors. 


The  fatting  coops  should  stand  on  legs,  to  raise  them  a 
convenient  height  from  the  ground,  so  that  the  dung  may 


be  removed  daily ;  the  tnost  scrupulous  cleanliness  must  be 
observed,  otherwise  disease  will  be  produced.  The  cooiis, 
therefore,  should  bo  frequently  lime-washed  (with  freshly 
slaked  lime  and  w'ater),  and  then  thoroughly  dried  before  a 
fresh  batch  of  fow'ls  are  introduced. 

In  cold  weather,  the  front  should  be  covered  up  with 
matting,  or  some  other  w'arni  material,  at  night. 

The  length  of  the  coop  must  depend  on  the  number  of 
fowls  that  it  is  required  to  contain  ;  but  it  is  never  advisable 
to  jilace  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  together ;  and  if  strange 
fowls  are  jmt  up,  care  must  be  taken  that  they  agree  well 
together,  as  otherwise  the  constant  excitcjucnt  would  jirevent 
their  fatting. 

It  occasionally  hniipens,  that  fowls  arc  infested  with  lice 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  become  irritable,  and  refuse  to 
fatten;  in  these  cases,  a  little  flour  of  brimstone  dusted 
under  the  feathers,  before  cooping  them,  immediately  expels 
the  vermin. 

Sectiox  IV. — Food. 

The  food  usually  selected  for  fattening  poultry  is  oatmeal 
mixed  either  with  scalding  milk  or  water ;  the  cause  of  the 
superiority  of  this  meal  over  that  of  barley  has  already  been 
stated.  Cooped  fowls  should  be  supplied  with  fresh  food 
three  times  daily,  namely', — at  day  break,  or  as  soon  after  as 
possible,  at  midday,  and  again  at  roosting  time;  as  much  as 
they  can  eat  shoidd  be  given  on  each  occasion,  but  no  more 
than  can  be  devoured  before  the  next  meal ;  should  any  be 
left,  it  shoidd  be  removed  and  given  to  the  other  fowls ;  as, 
if  kept,  it  is  apt  to  become  sour,  when  the  birds  will  not  eat 
it  freely.  The  troughs  for  the  soft  meat  should  bo  scalded 
out  daily,  which  can  only  be  done  conveniently  by  having  a 
supply  of  spare  ones. 

In  addition  to  soft  food,  a  supply  of  fresh  clean  water 
must  be  constantly  present,  and  a  little  gravel  must  be  given 
daily,  otherwise  the  grinding  action  of  the  gizzard,  which  is 
necessary  to  the  due  digestion  of  the  food,  does  not  go  on 
satisfactorily  ;  the  supply  of  a  little  green  food  will  bo  found 
very  advantageous  to  health  ;  a  little  sliced  cabbage,  or  some 
turnip-toiis,  or  a  green  turf  to  peck  occasionally,  being  all 
that  is  required. 

A  variation  in  the  diet  will  be  found  very  conducive  to  an 
increased  appetite,  and  therefore  the  occasional  substitution 
of  a  feed  of  boiled  barley,  for  the  slaked  oatmeal,  is 
desirable.  Some  feeders  have  a  division  in  their  troughs, 
or,  still  better,  a  small  extra  trough,  which  always  contains 
some  grains  for  the  fowls  to  peck  at. 

Should  the  birds  be  required  very  fat,  some  mutton  suet 
or  trmulings  of  the  loins  may  be  chopped  up  aud  scalded 
with  the  meal,  or  they  may  be  boiled  in  the  milk  or  water 
preparatory  to  its  being  poured  over  the  food,  and  the  fat  of 
fowls  so  fatted  will  be  found  exceedingly  firm. 

An  objection  to  this  mode  of  fatting  will  probably  be 
made,  namely, — that  it  is  expensive,  owing  to  the  cost  of 
oatmeal.  In  the  yard  of  the  writer,  this  objection  has  been 
removed  by  the  partial  substitution  of  fine  middlings  for 
oatmeal.  The  plan  adopted,  is  to  bake  the  middlings  dry, 
and  when  made  as  hot  as  possible,  without  burning,  cold 
water  is  added,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  a  crumbly  mass. 
When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  constituents  of  fine 
middlings  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  oatmeal,  its 
value  as  a  fattening  food  must  be  admitted  ;  and  the  w'riter, 
from  long  experience,  can  speak  very  decidedly  as  to  its 
utility  when  used  in  conjunction  with  oatmeal, 
j  In  the  course  of  about  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  at  the 
I  utmost,  a  fowl  will  have  attained,  under  this  system  of 
j  feeding,  the  highest  degree  of  fatness  of  w'hich  it  is  capable, 

I  and  it  must  then  be  killed;,  for  if  the  attempt  be  made  to 
■  keep  it  any  longer  in  that  state,  it  becomes  diseased  from  an 
*  inflammatory  action  being  established,  which  renders  the 
flesh  hard  and  even  unwholesome. 

Wdien  the  fowls  have  arrived  at  a  state  fit  for  killing,  they 
j  should  be  kept  for  twelve  hours  without  food  or  water,  in 
j  order  that  the  intestines  may  be  as  empty  as  possible,  other- 
j  wise  the  bird  turns  green  and  useless  in  a  short  time;  this 
is  readily  managed  by  killing  the  bird  before  feeding  time  in 
the  morning. 

The  ivriter  has  never  found  it  requisite  to  have  recourse 
to  the  unnatural  practice  of  cramming  ;  but  as  a  description 
I  of  the  process  may  be  supposed  to  be  essential  to  an  essay 
on  fattening  fowls,  an  account  is  inserted. 


I 


I 

j 

I 


I 
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III  craninilng,  the  usual  plan  is  to  mix  tlie  oatmeal  rather 
sulitl,  wilh  milk  or  water,  ami  to  roll  it  into  small  sausage- 
'haped  masses,  ihe  size  of  the  finger,  and  about  two  inches 
long;  lialf  a  dozen  of  Ihcso  are  taken,  and  having  been 
dipped  in  some  liguid,  as  milk,  are  placed  one  after  the 
other  in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  of  the  fowl,  when  the 
beak  is  closed,  and  the  mass  gently  assisted  down  ttie- 
throat  by  the  latter  being  stroked  by  the  hand,  before  a 
second  is  inserted. 

'I'lio  birds  are  craninu'd  in  this  way  two  or  three  limes  a 
day,  care  being  taken  to  ascertain,  by  gentle  handling,  that 
the  last  meal  has  passed  through  the  crop;  should  this  not 
be  the  case,  more  is  not  given,  but  some  lukewarm  water  is 
j'omed  into  the  mouth  to  loosen  the  hardened  mass,  and 
})i'event  the  bird  becoming  crop-bound,  an  evil  which  would 
render  it  useh;ss  for  the  table. 

!  I'lie  fattened  Dorkings  prepared  for  the  London  market 
by  the  })lans  above  described,  are  frequently  termed  capons, 
:  but  incorrectly,  as  the  operation  of  caponizing  has  not  been 
i  performed  on  them;  in  fact,  it  is  not  re([uired,  if  the  birds 
arc  cooped  before  they  have  arrived  at  maturity ;  and  the 
j  extremely  severe  nature  of  the  operation  in  fowls,  us  com- 
1  pared  with  the  corresponding  one  on  quadrupeds,  renders  it 
i  attended  with  so  much  risk  and  loss,  that  it  is  very  seklom 
i  practiced  in  this  country. 

I  In  conclusion,  afew  words  may  be  said  respecting  fattening 
j  the  other  varieties  of  domestic  poultry. 

!  TuiiKi'.vs, — If  well  fed,  scarcely  re<iuire  any  fattening 

1  process.  Shotdd,  however,  it  bo  deemed  requisite,  they  may 
j  tje  coulined  within  a  moderate  range,  and  liberally  supplied 
with  meal  and  milk,  with  occasional  green  food,  as  recom¬ 
mended  for  fowls.  Barley  meal  is  usually  employed,  but  its 
inferiority  to  oatmeal  has  already  been  insisted  on. 

Geese. — Geese  are  also,  if  well  kept,  usually  in  sutliciently 
good  condition  for  killijtg.  Should  it  be  required  to  fatten 
them,  several  together  should  be  coulined  in  a  comfortable 
shed,  kept  very  clean  by  the  daily  removal  of  the  soiled 
litter,  and  they  may  bo  fed  for  a  fortnight  on  oats  thrown 
into  a  pan  of  water;  and  should  they  be  required  still  fatter, 
an  additional  ten  day’s  feeding  on  scalded  meal,  or  middlings 
and  meal,  will  be  found  all  that  is  requisite;  a  little  green 
food  and  gravel  being  given  at  the  same  time. 

^^'hen  geese  are  killed  very  young,  they  are  usually  termed 
green  geese ;  and  for  this  purpose,  it  will  be  fotnid  more 
desirable  to  restrict  them  from  the  water  than  to  allow  them 
free  access  to  it,  as  they  fatten  more  readily,  and  attain  a 
larger  size  at  their  early  age. 

Ducks. — Ducks,  from  being  not  at  all  particular  in  their 
diet,  I'equire  to  bo  contined  to  clean  food  some  days  before 
they  arc  killed.  If  they  arc  shut  up  in  a  shed,  or  contined 
in  a  small  enclosure,  and  liberally  ted  with  wdiolo  oats  in 
water,  and  meal  slaked,  they  will  be  found,  in  a  fortnight,  to 
have  become  sutliciently  fat  lor  all  usetul  purposes.  It  is 
not  essential  that  they  should  have  w’ater  to  swim  in  during 
fatteniiig ;  in  fact,  such  exercise  rather  lessens  than  tends 
to  increase  the  accumulatioir  of  fat. 

Tiic  early  ducklings  that  realize  such  high  prices  in  the 
London  markets  arc  of  the  Aylesbury  variety  ;  distinguished 
hy  their  great  size,  white  plumage,  and  large,  pale  tlesh- 
:  coloured  hills.  If  fed  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  oats 
!  ])laced  in  a  vessel  cd'  water,  and  not  allow'ed  mm  h  room  to 
i  swim,  the  (d<l  birds  will  lay  freely  in  winter;  when  the  I'ggs 
j  should  he  hatched  uuder  hens,  and  the  dnrl<hugs  liberally 
I  fed  with  slaked  oatmeal  and  fine  middlings,  and  afterwards 
I  witli  oats  in  water.  Under  this  treatment  they  may  he  imulc 
i  ready  for  the  table  in  less  than  two  moidhs,  and  yield  a  very 
'  remunerative  return.  Ducklings  invariably  gi'ow  much 
more  rapidly  if  kept  from  swimming,  than  if  allowed  free 
access  to  a  pond  or  river. 

■\V.  B.  Teoet.ueiek. 

^  JVooil  Grcfii,  Tolf.i'nhi)in,  near  London. 


.  THE  RlKMlNGilAJI  TIOEON  TRI/E  CUi’. 

I  Pahnam  i/ui  incruil  fentt, 

j  1  GiiEATLy  lear  that  your  correspondent — who  signed  him- 
j  self  “  TmsTii.ut  Shandy,  of  Hull,”  in  a  coninumication 
I  imblishcd  in  yonr  paper  on  the  1st  of  January,  ami  wliicli 
j  has  only  now  met  my  eye — must  have  suffered  at  the  Bir¬ 


mingham  Exhibition  from  a  misfortune  similar  to  the  one 
tliat  liis  namesake — “  that  unhappy  Tristram  !  Child  of 
wrath  !  mistake!  and  discontent” — endured  at  the  hands  of 
Di'.  Slop  ;  that  is,  I  fear  the  decision  of  the  Birmingham 
.indges,  like  the  forceps  of  the  obstolric  Doctor,  must  have 
put  his  nose  most  sadly  out  of  joint.  Surely,  no  person 
could  have  w'ritten  so  vindictive  and  extraordinary  an  article, 
willi  so  little  real  point,  unless  snlfering  from  some  ill- 
eiidured  defeat.  It  is  diflicnlt  to  know',  exactly,  what  he 
wishes  to  complain  of;  except,  that  in  the  enp  elass,  where 
four  pens  of  any  distinct  varieties  had  to  coidend  against 
any  otlier  four  pens  of  distinct  varieties,  tliose  groups  w'ere 
passed  over  which  contained  some  good  and  some  indifferent 
birds,  with  simply  a  notice  of  commendation,  on  account  of 
those  they  contained  that  were  good ;  and  that  the  prize 
was  awarded  to  by  far  the  most  perfect  and  unobjectionable 
four  pens,  hut  which  happened,  unfortunately,  to  consist  of 
kinds  sometimes  designated  as  'd’oi/s,  instead  of  Can-icrx, 
Jointers,  and  Almonds,  with  a  pen  of  one  of  the  otlier  varie¬ 
ties.  Ei-om  this,  “  Tiustham  ”  appears  to  conclude,  tlial  the 
Judges  did  not  know,  ceteris  paril)i(s,  which  was  of  the  most 
money  value,  or  the  most  difficult  to  produce — a  first-class 
Carrier,  ov  a  first-class  Tatj ;  hut  1  very  much  doubt  if  the 
Judges  were  not  quite  as  fully  aware  of  the  points  of  excel¬ 
lence,  and  the  diilicnlty  of  breeding  first -class  Carriers, 
Almonds,  or  Pouters,  as  “  Tihstkaji  Shaxiiy  ”  himself.  They 
also  appear  to  have  Iniown  that  second-rate  birds  of  those 
varieties  had  no  right  to  rob  better  birds  of  other,  if  less 
choice,  varieties,  in  a  contest  open  to  all ;  and  tliat,  as  one  or 
two  sw  allows  do  not  make  a  summer,  so  one  or  tiio  good 
pons  were  not  enough  to  secure  the  prize  against  Jbiir  pens, 
equally  good,  or  better. 

i  think,  if  w'e  look  a  little  into  the  matter,  and  my  recol¬ 
lection  serves  me,  we  shall  be  much  at  a  loss  to  find  which 
of  the  other  four  yiens,  upon  their  individual  and  conjoined 
merits,  were  to  have  set  aside  those  that  obtained  the  cup, 
and  to  have  received  the  much-coveted  award.  Were  the 
coarse-yellow'  Owls  in  one  group  ;  the  bad-featbered  and 
broken-eyed  Almonds  in  anotlier;  the  Dan  Horsemen,  ex- 
liibited  as  C'uw'crA-,  in  a  third;  or  the  short-legged,  tbick- 
bodied,  or  badly- deported  Pouters  in  a  fourlb,  entitled  to 
share  as  part  recipients  of  the  ciqi '!  On  the  oilier  hand,  if 
we  turn  to  the  prize-group — w’crc  there  better  Du/i/mVs  shown 
among  the  birds  exhibited  exclusively  in  that  class?  Were 
tlnu’e  butler  Owh  in  that  class,  or  TnrhitsI  or  short- faced 
Beards  !  Nay ;  were  there  any  as  good  ?  And  could  not  each 
or  any  of  tliese  have  taken  prizes  in  their  own  class  ?  Can 
that  be  said  of  any  other  group  exhibited  for  the  cup? 
^\Tlich  pen  of  Ponlers  could  have  done  so  ;  even  in  a  class 
where  all  were  second-rate?  The  pen  of  Almonds  exhibited 
with  the  coarse  Pun  Jlorsemeu  might,  indeed,  liavo  done  so, 
as  they  (the  Almonds')  were  good  birds;  but  would  those 
Dun  Horsemen,  or,  indeed,  any  of  the  Carriers,  have  taken 
the  prizes  against  those  exhibited  hy  Mr.  Siddons,  though 
there  were  a  good  pair  of  black,  and  a  good  pair  of  dun 
C'urn't'rA- exhibited ;  but,  unfortunately,  grouped  with  birds 
of  inferior  merit,  wliich  militated,  no  doubt,  against  their 
success  ? 

That  one  of  the  Judges  expressed  his  opinion  strongly, 
1  know',  upon  the  invidious  position  that  an  adjudicator  was 
placed  in,  by  the  undonhlcd  necessity  of  awarding  tlie  cup  to 
the  BEST  four  pens  of  I’igeons  (f  diitekicnt  vakieties,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  relative  value  of  the  species  to  which  they 
belonged;  and  expressed  a  sincere  hope,  that,  upon  a  future 
occasion,  '•  tw'o  cups  might  he  olfered  ;  the  one  for  the  three 
best  pens  of  Carriers,  Pouters,  and  Almonds  only ;  the  other 
cup  for  the  three  best  pens  of  any  other  varieties  of  fancy 
I’igcons.”  This,  certainly,  I  consider,  woidd  be  the  fairest 
course  to  adoiit,  hotli  as  regards  exhibitors  and  judges. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  seriously  recommend  Master 
“  Tiustram  Shandy,”  when  again  attacking  tlie  decisions  of 
gentlemen  w  ho  are  rci]itcsted  to  officiate  as  Judges,  to  make 
liimselt,  first  of  all,  fully  acquainted  with  the  exact  inslrnc- 
tions  that  they  have  to  guide  them  in  adjudging  tlieir  awards. 
And  as  to  the  accuracy  of  Ids  owui  observations,  when  he 
descants  upon  the  goodness  of  the  white  Carriers  of  Mr. 
Adkins,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know'  Avbere  the//  were  oxhihited  ! 
1  can  only  rememher  the  Pun  LLorsemen  exhibited  by  Miss 
C.  Adkins  as  Carriers;  hut  which,  certainly,  were  not  true 
Carriers  at  all ;  and  liad  it  not  been  for  them,  and  the 
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Poiitrr  of  wrelcliedly-bad  colour,  markings,  and  carriage, 
which  appears  also  to  have  found  sncli  favour  in  “Tats- 
Tiur.t's”  eyes,  that  lady  might,  I  think,  have,  stooil  a  much 
fairer  chance  of  the  cup  ;  her  Almiiuds  and  hlack  Faiilnih 
being  both,  undouhtedly,  good  of  their  kinds,  and  well  worthy 
tlie  high  commendation  tlunj  received. —  Coi!i>on,\r,  TniAt, 

Ldiithtn. 

EVERY  ONE  FOR  flfS  OWN  FANCY. 

“  Sirs,”  cried  the  umpire,  “  cease  3’our  pother. 

The  creature’s  neither  one,  nor  t’  other.” 

“  Sri.KNnii)  pen  of  birds,”  said  an  enthusiast,  before  the 
prize  Brahma  I'outras,  at  Birmingham.  “What  are  they?” 
asked  the  person  to  whom  the  remaik  was  addressed. 

“Brahma  Boutras,"  replied  the  first;  “  the  noblest  fowls, 
the  hardiest  chickens,  the  best  layers,  excellent  for  the.  table, 
consuming  little,  and  producing  mitch.” 

“But  how  are  tliey  bred  ?” 

“  Imported,  my  dear  sir,”  wai’ining  on  his  subject;  “im¬ 
ported  from  India  liy  an  American  gentleman,  who  fortu¬ 
nately  raised  enougli  to  s])read  these  inc.stimalde  birds.” 

“  His  name?”  asked  the  querist. 

“Dr.  BennM.t,”  was  the  rej)!}’. 

“I  thought  so,”  said  a  slander  by.  “Impure,  sir.  Dr. 
Bennett  never  had  a  pure  bird  in  his  life.  IMr.  Bnrnam’s 
are  the  only  good  birds.” 

“  ilr.  Burnam  !  ”  shouted  the  first;  “he  got  only  a  few 
from  the  Doctor;  crossed  tliern  all  manner  of  ways;  sold 
them  at  large  prices  ;  and  then  said  they  were  mongrels.” 

“Gentlemen,”  said  a  fourth,  “they  are  none  of  tliein 
pure.” 

“What,  sir!”  screamed  all  three  at  once,  “all  imjmre ! 
I  will  hi.'  answerable  for  mine,”  excl.iimed  each. 

“  Nasty  great  brutes,”  said  a  stamler  by.  “Talk  of  lay¬ 
ing;  look  at  my  Golden  spangles — they  are  fowls;  lay  as 
many  eggs,  eacli  of  tliem,  as  two  of  your  Brahmas.  Look 
at  tlie  cock  !  ” 

“  Yes,  look  at  him,”  said  another,  “  a  nasty  hen-tailed 
creature;  neither  cock  nor  lien.” 

“I  tell  you,  sir,  he  is  the  correct  moss,  and  no  fowl  is 
equal  to  them.” 

“Nonsense,”  said  a  Inirly  man  from  behind;  “  they  are 
none  of  them  worthy  to  1)0  called  fowls.  Gome  hei'e,”  and 
he  led  them  to  a  pen  of  Game.  “  d'liere,”  said  he,  exult- 
ingly,  “there  are  birds;  the  cock  has  a  tail,  and  all  that 
belongs  to  his  sex;  tliey  are  hardy,  and  the  owner  c.an  always 
look  at  them  with  pleasure.” 

“Especially,”  cried  a  voice,  “the  first  day  the  young  cocks 
take  to  figliting.  If  you  w.ant  your  children  to  be  brutalised, 
and  yonr  yard  to  look  like  a  slaughter-house,  keep  Game 
fowls;  they  will  annoy  both  yonr  neighbours  and  yourself. 
But  see,”  pointing  to  a  pen  of  Cochins;  “there  are  birds 
that  are  faultless  ;  they  stay  at  home,  lay  lots  of  eggs  - •” 

“  .\ml  every  one  costs  you  a  penny,”  said  a  new  comer  ; 

I  “they  eat,  each  one,  as  much  as  a  donkey;  they  are  afraiil 
i  of  a  shower  of  rain  ;  they  are  continually  w'anling  to  sit,  and 
j  are  the  real  poultry  stepmothers.” 

“  I  quite  agree  with  each  of  you,”  said  a  sleek  listener, 

1  “  and  it  is  ditllcult  to  meet  with  perfection.  I  believe  we, 
in  my  class,  are  as  near  to  it  as  can  be,  and  few  will  he  bohl 
enough  to  find  fault  with  such  as  these — ”  pointing  to  a  i)en 
of  Dorkings.  “At  least,  here  you  havi?  something  to  eat. 
and  that  of  the  very  best  quality.” 

“  So  you  ought,”  shouted  half-a-dozen.  “Delicate  brutes; 

I  you  must  choose  your  soil,  give  them  the  wliole  run  of  the 
place,  and  then  some  supercilious  .Tndge  will  tell  you  the 
comb  is  incorrect,  or  the  claws  badly  defined,  or  some  such 
nonsense.  1  hate  such  things,”  continued  one,  “  and  like 
a  breed  where  every  man  can  judge  for  himself,  like  my 
Bolands,  for  instance.  Here  tliey  are.” 

“Well,  it  is  wonderful !”  said  a  dapiier  little  man,  “how 
anyone  can  be  so  deceived  as  to  fancy  such  birds.  Wliy, 
gentlemen,  they  are  continually  changing.  First,  they  liad 
no  beards;  then  they  must  not  appear  without  them.  Now, 
a  cock  ceases  to  he  a  Boland  cock  if  he  lias  a  comb;  then 
they  are  subject  to  disease  of  the  head  when  the  top  knot  is 
growing.  It  is  notorious  they  arc  prone  to  be  humiibacked  ; 
in  fact,  they  have  no  constitutions.  All  amateurs  should 


j  seek  to  combine  beauty,  symmetry,  and  utility.  Now,  my 
'  Bencilled  Hamburghs  possess  all  these.  Tiiey  are  siriall 
eaters,  lay  many  eggs,  are  always  cheerful  and  healthy.” 

'  “Too  bad!  Too  bad!”  said  another;  “why,  everyone 
,  knows  there  is  more  roup  among  Bencilled  Hamburghs  than 
any  other  bird;  and  then,  the  idea  of  putting  all  your 
I  chickens  out  to  wet-nurse  because  the  mothers  will  not 
rear  them.” 

“  Gentlemen,”  cried  the  last,  “you  are  all  right  in  finding 
fault  with  each  other’s  fowls.  You  are  all  wrong  in  keeping 
them.  There  is  nothing  so  beautiful  as  a  Bantam.  The 
;  eggs,  though  small,  are  delicious  in  flavour;  they  are  not 
troublesome.” 

“  Oh !  ”  cried  one,  “  you  know  you  may  set  a  hundred 
eggs  for  two  chickens.” 

“  1  could  eat  four  of  them  at  one  meal,”  said  another. 
&c.,  &c. 

As  I  was  following  them,  I  ventured  to  ask  which  fowd 
was  the  best  to  keep,  and  amidst  a  chorus  of,  “  Cochins” — 
“  Won’t  sit” — “  A  hnndred-and-twenty  eggs  in  five  months  ” 
— “  Hamburghs  ”  —  “  Ronpy  ”  —  “  For  the  table  ” — “  Milk 
sop’s  fowls”  —  “ I’lireepence  a-day”  —  “Fight” — “Got  no 
tails” — “A  few'  drops  of  rain  are  enough” — “For  three 
sittings  of  eggs” — “Chickens  come  out” — “Head  and  tail 
I  up” — “Die  like  rotten  sheei)  ” — “  Cross-bred  ”  —  “  Between 
j  fourteen  and  fifteen  days” — and  so  on,  I  fled  precipitately, 

!  believing  no  fowl  would  answer  my  purpose. 

As  I  was  leaving  the  show  yard,  I  wtis  tapped  on  the 
shoulder  by  a  gentleman,  who  said — “  1  was  very  amused, 
sir,  at  the  scene  you  have  just  left.  It  is  astonishing  men 
should  allow'  themselves  to  be  so  blind  to  the  defects  of 
i  their  pets,  and  to  imagine  they  have  found  perfection.  Let 
me  recommen  1  you  my  favourite  fowl,  the  Spanish.  You 
w'ill  have  no  trouble  with  them,  and  such  eggs! — two  of  them 
make  a  meal.”  “  Are  they  good  sitters  ?  ”  asked  I.  “Why, 
no,”saiilhe;  “  they  do  not  sit.”  “I  suppose  the  chickens 
are  hardy  ?  ”  “  Yes,  after  they  are  fledged.”  “  Not  before  ?  ” 

said  I.  “  I  must  admit,”  was  his  reply,  “  they  are  delicate 
wdien  very  young.”  “  Well,”  w'as  my  remark,  “  I  fear  they 
will  not  suit  me.”  “  Sony  for  it,”  was  the  remark  ;  “  for  you 
must  admit  tiny  are  free  from  all  the  defects  of  the  others.” 
— AAtATETm. 

GOT.DEN  PHEASANT, S  vermn,  SPANGLED 
HAMBURGHS. 

{Coiiliniicd  from  jmge  dfitl.) 

No — 'tis  belter  to  treat  this  affair  of  nicknaming  the 
I  Golden  Bheasants  seriously ; — I  told  yon  that  I  sliould  do 
I  it  in  a  truly  jocose,  Sbandyan  humour;  but,  I  see  there  is 
I  more  of  ignorance  than  of  conceit  in  it:  wherever  I  detect 
th(^  latter  it  shall  not  pass  Scot  free.  1  must  freely  quote 
lht‘  llev.  Jlr.  Dixon;  bicanse,  his  hook  is  really  “  the  head 
,  .and  front  of  the  offending.”  ’Tis  not  the  first  time,  that  I 
j  have  had  to  wage  war  against,  and,  1  hope,  again  to  defeat, 

!  one  or  two  puerile  dogmas  in  liis  book  on  Domestic  Poultry. 

'  It  will  be  recollected,  that,  in  his  hook,  he  denounced  all 
'  bearded  Polish  fowds“to  the  fattening  coop  ! ’’—and //icrc- 
/incthe  Birmingham  .fudges,  next  year,  disipialified  them, — 
for  ilr.  Dixon  said  so  and  so!  It  cost  me  much  inkshed ; 
but  right  at  last  prevailed.  Yet,  T  am  glad  to  testify,  that  no 
Author  has  written  so  earnestly,  and  so  w'ell  on  Poultry; 
except  wdiere  practical  knowledge  and  experience  are  de¬ 
manded,  to  clear  up  a  diflicnlty; — then,  he  flies  for  aid,  to 
!  others. 

Poultry  Books  w'cre  scarce,  wdien  he  wrote;  and  so  men 
were  easily  led  ;  and  what  committee  men  saw  in  a  book, 
they  too  readily  adopted  in  their  schedules.  1  submit,  that 
nothing  cair  be  more  coirfuscd,  than  the  account  Mr.  Dixon 
j  gives  of  what  he,  in  unlucky  hour-,  would  call  Hamburghs  ; — 
he  “  shows  no  cause  w'hy,”  w  hatever. 

This  unfortunate  cognomen  of  Hamburgh,  upon  which 
he  stumbled,  was,  to  him,  a  constant  entanglement — a  Pro- 
I  crirstes  bed;  so  that,  having  adopted  it,  he  must  stretch,  or 
lengthen;  ])are  down,  or  clip,  the  narrres  of  his  fowls,  to  fit 
:  it !  Nor  after  all,  is  sindi  confusion  to  be  wondm'ed  at;  when 
,  a  w'llter  so  much  ilepoiids  upon  others,  and  their,  of  course 
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varying/' communications and  does  not  write  from  liis  own  : 
Ijraidical  knowledges  i 

llis  first  mist, dee  was,  in  ado[)ting  Ihimhiirgh  instead  of  | 
j  IJollaiid ; — ids  Pencilled  Hamlmrglis  are,  truly,  I'cncillrd  \ 

I  Dti/ch.  ITambnrgh  lias  no  claim  to  these  birds;  nor,  does  | 
j  lie  even  attempt  to  show  any  real  claim.  PeiicUlcd  iJnUdi, 

I  is  the  true  and  proper  name  of  what  are,  popularly,  also 
called  Bolton  (ireys,  (or  Bays) — Cliiityprats,  Corals,  Butch 
every-d.ay  layers,  &c.  d'liri/  hmu;,  for  a.  huuj  scries  of  ifcors  pos/,, 
and  ore  jjel.,  yeorJii  imported  'ndo  Hull  from  Ihdterdom. 

I  Having  called  these  fowls  I’encilled  Ilanihmghs.IMr.  Dixon 
was,  iniiortunalely,  taken  with  an  itching  to  classify,  and  to 
condense  ;  and  alas,  alas  !  seized  upon— upon  what  my  dear 
readers  ?  — why,  upon  our  Yorkshire  trolden  Plieasants  ;  and 
lumped  them  into  llamburghs  too!!  Had  he,  taken  the 
rose-comhed  Dorkings,  (for  they  have  rose  combs  too,  as  ' 
well  as  Bheasants,)  I'd  had  pardoned  him:  hut,  to  tier-  j 
manise  our  own  pure  Yorkshire  birds, — birds  that  are  in¬ 
digenous  to  Yorkshire, — that  have,  as  I  shall  hereafter  jirove, 
in  another  communication,  by  living  or  by  direct  testimony 
in  my  possession,  been  wiilely  “  bred  and  born’’  in  Yorkshire, 

;  for  two  centuries! — to  nickname  these  birds  Hamburgh! — 
why,  by  my  troth,  he’ll  have  our  Game  Cocks  next! 

But,  has  Mr.  Dixon  no  reason  for  using  the  term  Ham¬ 
burgh?  Truly,  all  that  I  can  discovei’,  is  contained  in  a 
foot-note — Ho  says,  “black  grapes  which  were  produced 
in  >Spain  aiid  Portugal,  were  called  black  llamburghs,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  ships  that  brought  tlnun  over,  touched  at  Ham¬ 
burgh.”  So,  would  he  seem  to  say,  why  should  we  not  chantp 
the  name  of  Golden  I’lieasants,  and  call  them  Hamhurghs 
I  too?  altho’  they  are  produced  in  Yorkshire!  who  knows 
but  that  they  also  touched  at  Hamburgh  ! 

I  I  said,  in  my  last  “  Chapter,”  that  Golden  Pheasant  was 
I  a  most  appropriate  name — a  name  given  in  accordance  with 
I  scientific  usage ;  and  so  it  is.  Tsaturalists  well  know,  that, 
both  plants  and  animals,  are  constantly  named  because  of 
certain  peculiarties  of  form,  or  colour,  which  they  possess. 
Take  a  vei’y  common  example  ;  a  certian  Lilly,  is  called  the 
Tiger  Lilly;  because,  in  shape,  it  bears  a  degree  of  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  head  of  a  Tiger  ;  and  is,  also,  spotted  like  a 
Tiger.  It  was  never,  supposed,  becaiise  of  its  name,  that  it 
was  breil  from,  or  crossed  with  this  ferocious  animal!  .Inst 
so  it  was,  with  tlie  Golden  IMieasant  fowl; —  it  was  so  called 
because  if  is  spnnyled  li/,-e  the  hreiist  (f  the  mild  Phensniit:  not, 
because  it  was  bred,  or  crossed  with  one  :  hence,  indeed,  the 
term  “  pheasanted,”  is,  by  many,  used  instead  of  spnmjled — 
the  terms  are  synonymous. 

Again,  whatever  name  be  given  to  the  Pencilled  Dutch 
(Pencilled  Hamburgh  of  Dixon,)  the  Golden  Pheasant  roii 
not  be  called  after  them ; — nor  classed  with  them,  as  a  suit- 
variety  ;  as  well  make  rose-combed  Dorkings,  a  sub-variety. 
This  point,  has  been  scientific.ally  set  at  rest,  by  Mr.  Teget- 
meier,  and  Charles  Darwin  ;  a  name  known  throughout  t  he  [ 
scientific  world.  It  is  well  known,  that  it  is  by  tlie  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  head,  that  Anatomists,  N.aturalists,  and  Ethno¬ 
logists  determine  and  discriminate  the  various  classes  and 
races  of  anim.als;  ’tis  the  most  certain  gitide.  i\lr.  Teget- 
nieier  is  now  engaged,  with  IMr.  Darwin,  in  stich  research 
respectin.g  the  different  classes  of  fowls;  and,  he  courteously 
informs  me,  that  the  widest  difference  exists,  between  tlic 
so-called  Pencilled  llamburghs,  and  Golden  Pheasants ; — 
and  tliat,  to  classify  these  birds  together,  is  quite  incongruous 
and  inadmissable. 

Need  I  say  more? — Surely,  looking  at  the  whole  qtiestion, 
evciy  unprejudiced  man,  must  call  for  refornr  of  our  sche¬ 
dules ;  and  protest  against  the  violence  done,  to  such  a 
correct  and  old  established  name,  as  Golden  Pheasant.  This 
we  do  Ivuow;  that,  c«//  them  whot  we  moy,  they  have  no 
aj/iiiity  with  the  so-called  Pencilled  Hamhnryhs — we  cannot 
call  them  Hamburghs.  The  true  classification  is  most 
clearly  this,  viz.. 

Silver  Pencilled  Dutch  j  Golden  Pheasant 

Golden  Pencilled  Dutch  |  Silver  Pheasant 

(tlie  terms  “pheasanted”  and  “spangled”  being  synony-  i 
mous. ) 

But,  my  gentle  readers,  may  enquire,  how  came  this  name 
of  Hamburgh  to  he  “received  and  adopted?”  G,  it  was 
adroitly  done,  twixt  Mr.  Dixon  and  INIr.  Bissel  of  Binning 
ham,  his  3Ientor.  ’Tis  all  in  the  hook  of  Domestic  Poidtry. 
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And  mark,  how  easy ’tis  done  ;— and  with  what  research  too  ! 
Mr.  Bissel  “communicates,”  “I  see  no  reason,  except  old 
association,”  ( iliat  is,  an  (dd  and  scientific  name,  of  some  cen¬ 
turies;)  “  why  the  term,  pheasant,  should  not  be  at  once  aban¬ 
doned  in  bdtii  the  Gold  and  Silver  varieties  !”  Coolish  this, 
truly;  aye  and  foolish,  withal.  But,  my  dear  readers,  I  will 
not  weary  you,  with  further  quotations  from  the  communings 
of  l\Ir.  Dixon  with  Bissel ;  and  r/cc  rcr.su.  Here’s  the  ! 
gist  of  it,  in  a  paraphrase ;  with  which,  I  conclude  this 
Chapter  from  the  'Tri-straperdia. 

Mr,  Dixon. — It  is  the  world’s  opinion,  IMr.  Bissel, 

That  you,  in  poultry  matters,  are  a  .ludge 

Of  marvellous  authority. 

il/'r.  Bissel. — M'hy,  sooth  to  s.ay,  men  think  that  so  I  am. 

Mr.  Dixon. — And  they  think  well.  You  like  not  then,  I’m 
sure, 

The  old  standing  name  of  Golden  Pheasant? 
Mr.  Bissel.— Why,  now  that  I  bethink  me,  you  say  true, 

Yerily,  1  like  it  not. 

Mr.  Dixon. — Since  then,  dear  Sir,  we’ve  call’d  these  Holland 
birds  — 

These  Pencilled  Dutch, — (Corals,  or  Bolton 
Greys,) 

Since  their  true  name  w'e ’ve  chang’d,  to  Pen¬ 
cilled  Hamburghs ; 

What  hinders  us,  from  Inmpiny  of  them  all! — 

Yea,  let  us  call  these  Golden  Plieasants— 
spangled  though  they  be — 

'  Let  us  call  them  too  Hamburghs — Spangled 
Hamburghs ! 

Mr.  Bissel,-—  - - - — - - Yea  marry,  an’  we  will ! 

By  cock  and  pie,  we  ’ll  have  them  Ham- 
burghs  too ; 

Then,  I’ll  so  use  our  Birmingham  Committee, 

That,  in  their  schedule,  they  shall  call  them 
Hamburghs; 

When,  by  the  mass,  the  world  at  large  will 
follow  it. 

Mr.  Di.von. —  - Ah,  ah  !  and  so  it  will ! 

My  book  and  Bissel  shall  keep  them  to  a 
schedule ! 

Y'ou  “  see  no  reason  ;” — why  no  more  will  I, 

Why  Golden  Pheasants  should  not  now  be 
changed. 

A  Yorkshire  breed  ;  aye,  and  tw'o  centuries  old ! 

Oh  !  what  a  fusty,  ami  old  name  it  is ! 

’Tis  time  that  it  were  changed — all  things  do 
change — 

And  so,  like  black  Grapes,  we  will  so  call  them 
Jlamlinryhs. — Tjustuam  8iI.-V.K1)V. 


CAPTAIN  HOUNBV'S  SPANISH  FOWLS. 

I  .\5i  am  ]iot  inclined  to  quarrel  with  “  M.’s  ”  “  modesty,” 
or  even  to  call  in  question  the  opinion  he  expresses  in  his 
notes  on  the  Liverpool  I’ouUry  Show,  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  fir.d  and  second  prize  pens  of  Spanish.  His 
judgment  is  probably  correct;  and  1  gave  the  best  proof,  that 
far  from  “making  a  mistake,”  I  agreed  with  him,  by  se¬ 
curing  both  pens. 

I  believe  the  truth  of  the  matter  to  he,  that  both  pens 
were,  intrinsically,  almost  e(jually  good  ,  but  the  award  ( I 
think)  was  quite  correct,  as  the  Silver  Cup  birds  were  in 
decidedly  liiglmr  condition  than  those  which  took  the  second 
prize. 

What  the  result  may  be  “at  future  exhibitions,”  I  cannot 
say;  but  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  “  M,”  an  opportunity 
of  confirming  or  changing  his  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  birds,  should  he  ever  be  inclined  to  come  here,  and  see 
them  on  their  walks. — W.  "W.  Horxdy,  Knowslcy  Cottage. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

GARDENING. 


SUCCESSION  OF  FLOWERS  UNDER  GLASS. 

“I  have  a  Pine-stove,  Fern-house,  Greenhouse,  and  Pit, 
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round.  I,  therefore,  wish  to  know  if  I  cnn  have  them  from 
the  following,  and  if  the  proportion  of  each  will  be  about 
right?  If  not,  1  shall  he  much  obliged  by  your  informing 
mo  where  I  am  wrong.  Sixty  Camellias,  thirty  Azaleas, 
thirty  J'lpacrises,  one  hundred  Geraniinns,  fifty  Fuchsias, 
thirty  I’rimulas,  twenty  I’etunias,  twenty  Chrysanthemums, 
eiglit  Acacias,  twelve  Hoses,  and  twelve  Calceolarias.  In 
tlio  rine-stove  I  have  Euphorbia  jacquiniflora  and  s))len- 
dens  ;  Franciscea  Hopeana  and  latifolia ;  Begonia  nitida 
and  insignis,  i'uchsoides,  sanguinea,  sempertiorens,  and 
argyrostigma ;  l2)omea  Ilorsfallii ;  Ixora  coccinea;  Ron- 
deletia  speciosa  major;  Gloxinias;  Achimenes;  Gardenia 
H  orida ;  Justicea  pui’tmrea  and  speciosa;  and  Bletia  Tan- 
kervilliiu. 

I  “I  liave  just  finished  my  Fern-house,  and  am  in  Avant  of 
I  some  stove  plants  to  put  on  the  front  stage,  but  I  do  not 
'  know  what  to  buy.  1  have  a  plant  of  Musa  Cavendishii  \n  a 
pot,  Avhich  I  intend  to  put  in  the  Fern-house.  Should  I  keep 
i  it  in  the  pot,  or  plant  it  out  in  the  bed?  The  bod  has 
i  bottom-heat.  What  can  I  grow  in  the  tank,  ten  feet  by  two 
I  feet  six  inches  ? — TTiounLESOMii.” 

I  [We  think  you  will  find  the  want  of  Cinerarias,  for  Aviuter 
and  spring,  and  various  kinds  of  bulbs,  otheiAvise  your  c(d- 

■  lection  seems  all  right  for  your  space. 

i  For  the  front  of  the  Fernery,  Ave  Avould  recommend  such 
i  striking  foliaged  plants  as  the  Cnladitinhs,  Avith  variegated 
'  foliage, /-tracfcartd/vo-o  andothers,  the  variegated, striped  Bine- 
’  Apple-like  plants,  of  Avhich  Mr.  Veitch  has  such  a  collection. 

:  (Jrvlnn.s,  tlje  variegated  kinds,  and  Aphelandra  Leapoldii. 

:  Such  plants  Avill  present  a  distinct  feature  on  the  front  shelf 

■  of  such  a  liouse,  and  a  continual  variety  of  colour,  even  from 
I  their  foliage  alone,  a  fact  titling  them  Avell  for  a  Fern-house, 
j  The  Mnsa  Avill  do  best  planted  out  in  rich,  loamy,  fibry  soil. 

j  Tlie  tank  Avould  give  a  nice  collection  of  Nyraplneas,  and 
j  Avhat  can  be  more  beautiful?  In  Avintcr,  plants  of  varie- 
j  gated  colour,  Ac.,  could  be  placed  just  above  the  Avater.] 


PRO IhVGATlNG  LYCOPODIUM S.— BLOO-AiiN G 
NEAPOLITAN  VIOLETS. 

“  AVhich  is  the  best  Avay  of  propagating  the  Lycopodium 
denUcnlatinii ! 

“I  have  some  Russian  and  Neapolitan  A'iolets  in  my 
greenhouse  in  a  temperature  of  to  50'-'',  Avhich,  though 
I  healthy,  do  not  bloom  or  seem  likely  to  do  so.  They  Avere 
I  taken  o(F  the  parent  plants  last  May,  and  then  potted  and 
i  plunged  on  a  cool  boixler;  they  Avere  shifted  in  July  into 
j  32’s,  and  replungcd  and  finally  housed  in  October. 

I  “  The  soil  is  a  calcareous  loam,  mixed  Avith  abundance  of 
'  lime  rubbish,  and  is  so  porous,  that  in  Avatering  the  Avater 
:  doss  not  stand  an  instant,  but  immediately  disappears, 
j  “  What  should  be  the  treatment  to  make  them  bloom 
;  another  year?  and  Avhen  ought  they  to  (lower  under  cold-pit 
'  treatment  from  October  ? — X.  Y.  Z.” 

I  [Divide  the  Tunopodinms  into  little  pieces,  and  eacli  Avill 
!  soon  make  a  large  plant.  The  soil  is  too  light  for  rialels 
in  pots.  Give  them  more  loam.  We  do  not  see  exactly  how 
!  they  have  not  lloAvercd.  AVe  like  planting  out  better  than 
'  ])otling.  There  is  no  difiiculty  Avith  the  Jhissiaii ;  proceed 
thus  Avith  Xeapolilaii.  About  the  end  of  March,  tear  the 
plants  up  into  little  pieces,  throwing  all  runners  aside  ;  plant 
the  pieces  on  a  nicely-dug  border,  about  eight  inches  apart. 
Keep  them  clear  of  Aveeds  during  summer,  give  plenty  of 
Avater,  atid,  above  all,  never  alloni  a  runner  to  ifroir.  By 
the  middle  of  September  you  Avill  have  nice,  shrubby  plants, 
full  of  heart,  ami  these,  either  potted,  or  placed  in  a  bctb, 
Avill  be  sure  to  lloAver  in  the  temperature  you  specify.] 


I  RIPENING  FORCED  STRAWBERRIES  UNDER 
OILED  CALICO. 

Hiiving  a  lean-to  A  inery,  forty-two  feet  by  fourteen  feet, 
1  usually  place  aliout  3('0  pots  of  Strawberries  in  the  house, 
and  get  on  very  Avell  until  the  hist  Aveek  in  April,  or  first 
!  Aveek  in  May,  about  Avhich  time  the  A'ines  begin  to  bloom, 
and  the  Strawberries  are  then  too  much  in  the  shade. 

!  “  AATll  you  kindly  inform  me  Avhether  the  StraAvberries 

Avould  colour  properly,  and  be  of  good  flavour,  if  placed 


under  the  canvass  called  Frigi  1  )omo,  oiled  paper,  or  cloth, 
provided  the  temperature  Avas  kept  up  to  (15°? — A  Constant 
Reader.” 

[AVe  have  no  notion  of  the  Frigi  Domo  for  the  purpose  you 
specify.  As  it  Avould  be  difficult  keeiiing  up  the  heat,  fU  or 
lt)«  less  than  you  specify  Avould  do.  Glass  sashes  Avould  be 
best  for  such  a  purpose.  Bleached  calico,  glazed  or  un¬ 
glazed,  Avith  oil  and  bees-Avax,  Ac.,  Avould  be  the  next  best. 
AVe  have  found  that  bleached  calico,  as  it  is,  lets  in  a  very 
fair  portion  of  light,  and  plenty  of  air  can  be  given.  It  also 
lasts  longer  than  Avhen  oiled  or  glazed  to  let  more  light 
through.  AA'e  have  found  StraAvberries,  under  such  a  cover¬ 
ing,  Avith  plenty  of  air  given,  better  flavoured  than  Avhen 
ripened  under  a  dense  shade  of  ATne  leaves.] 


LIAIE-AVATER  FOR  DESTROYING  AA  OEMS  IN  POTS. 

“  I  observed,  at  p.  132,  an  article  by  lAIr.  Fish,  as  to  lime- 
Avater  destroying  Avorms  in  pots,  but  Avith  tonder-groAving 
things  it  might  be  too  much,  and  Air.  Fish  did  not  specify 
the  tender  things  that  should  be  avoided.  1  am  not  atvare 
it  matters  as  regards  the  quantity  of  lime,  providing  it  is 
alloAved  to  settle  or  subside,  Avater  dissolving  only  a  certain 
quantity  of  lime.  Aly  plants  are  too  large  to  turn  out  the 
balls,  viz..  Heaths,  Polygalas,  Pimelias,  Azaleas,  Epacris, 
Correas,  Ac.;  Avill  lime  AA'ater  be  too  much  for  these? — C.  K.’> 

[You  are  quite  right  as  to  the  quantity  of  lime  that  cun 
lie  held  in  solution  in  clear  Avater ;  but,  still,  the  strength 
of  that  lime-water  Avill  greatly  depend  on  the  freshness  and 
the  quality  of  the  lime  Avhen  used  in  solution  afterwards. 
AAT  should  have  no  objection  to  use  it  strong  and  fresh  for 
Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  and  other  robust,  soft- 
Avooded  plants;  but  Ave  should  decline  using  it  for  Ericas, 
Heaths,  and  such  jilants  as  you  mention,  until  it  has  become 
milder,  or  you  have  so  much  diluted  it  as  to  toll  less 
forcibly  on  the  worms.  The  most  of  the  plants  you 
mention  dislike  calcareous  matter  altogether,  and  that  is 
one  reason  Avhy  Air.  Fish  urged  caution.  For  such  plants, 
we  Avould  prefer  turning  the  plant  out  of  the  pot,  hoAvpAer 
large,  and  starting  the  AVorms  by  pricking  the  ball  through 
Avith  a  Avire,  or  a  line  Avooden  skeAvcr.J 


AlYRTLE  CULTURE. 

“  A  possessor  of  the  Avhole  of  The  Cottage  Gardener's 
papers ;  one  Avho  is  grateful  to  it  for  all  she  knoAvs  of 
gardening,  having  come  from  a  country  Avliere  gardening  is 
next  to  impossible,  from  cold;  one  Avho,  in  grief  and  anxiety, 
has  found  gardening  the  only  Avorldly  pleasure  that  could 
comfort  her,  and  Avho  has  often  had  questions  ansAvered  in 
your  journalj  begs  yon  to  give  her  a  hint  howto  treat  her 
Afyrtics,  They  stand  in  a  greenhouse  Avhere  Geraniums, 
Camellias,  Chrysanthemums,  Cinerarias,  and  Calceolarias, 
besides  many  other  plants,  are  thriving  admirably;  but  the 
Alyrtle  in  Avinter  gets  pale,  drops  its  leaves,  and  the  branches 
look  sickly  and  naked.  An  insect,  like  that  Avhich  you  find 
on  Orange-trees,  flat  and  motionless,  is  frequently  seen 
upon  it;  by  Avashing  the  leaves  they  are  all  got  rid  of,  but 
in  a  short  time  they  return  again.  Pray  mention  Avhat 
sliould  be  used  to  kill  it  more  easily  than  a  sponge  Avith 
common  soap  and  water,  and  Avhat  soil  should  be  used.” 

[As  your  other  plants  are  thriving  so  admirably,  and 
require  rather  more  attention  than  the  Myrlle,  Ave  fear  there 
is  something  radically  Avrong  Avith  it.  It  groAvs  in  almost 
any  soil,  sandy-loam  and  a  little  peat,  or  leaf-mould,  suiting 
it  very  Avell;  and  it  is  very  easily  propagated  by  pieces  of  the 
shoots  bciug  stuck  into  sandy  soil.  Hundreds  are  propa¬ 
gated  thisAvay  in  oldciqisand  broken  teapots,  and,  freiiuently, 
a  thrifty  house-Avife  Avill  stick  half  a  dozen  of  slips  round 
the  sides  of  the  pot  in  Avhich  tlie  mother  jdant  is  groAving, 
and  gives  each  a  fresh  pot  Avhen  rooted,  that  she  may 
exercise  and  reiiji  the  rich  rcAvard  of  doing  a  kindness  to  a 
friend  or  neighbour.  Such  plants  generally  thrive  Avell  in 
common  garden  soil,  or,  better  still,  in  tlie  sandy  loam  from 
a  road  side.  A  little  tobacco-Avater  added  to  the  soap-Avater 
Avould  assist  our  correspondent  in  getting  rid  of  the  insects 
(the  Scale,  C'ec'cas)  Avhich  are,  no  doubt,  a  great  cause  of  the 
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niiscbief,  if  tho  ilniiiiago  is  all  light,  anil  plenty  of  water  • 
is  given  to  soak  the.  ball  right  througii.  If,  however,  the  i 
plant  is  any  size,  wo  would  prune  it  well  hack  hy  the  end  of  | 
April,  and  thus  get  rid  of  leaves  and  insects  at  once ;  wasli  j 
it,  then— the  stems,  we  mean— thoroughly  with  the  mixture  I 
alluded  to,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  all  insects.  Scrape  away  the 
snrface-soil  for  the  same  jiurpose,  and  the  plant,  if  at  all 
worth  keeping,  will  break  fresh  and  strong  in  summer,  and 
give  new  foliage  and  shoots  free  of  insects.  iVe  shall  he 
most  glad  to  assist  you  in  any  w.ay.  Such  letters  as  your’s 
prove  we  ai’e  not  useless  in  the, human  hive.] 


LONDON  MARKETS.— FmmuAHY  IStti. 

CO  VENT  GARDEN. 

Supply  moderate  ;  ciuotntions  remain  about  the  same,  the  late  heavy 
rains  having  somewhat  interfered  with  out-door  operations.  Importations 
from  the  Continent  now  take  place  regularly  three  times  a  week,  consist¬ 
ing  of  all  sorts  of  Sii/ading,  Asparagus,  Radishes,  and  a  few  indifferent 
varieties  of  Rears,  Cornish  Braroli  comes  very  freely,  as  much  as  thirty 
tons  having  been  pitched  here  this  week  ;  and  should  the  present  open 
weather  continue,  we  may  expect  out-door  Asparagus  in  another  fort¬ 
night.  The  Potato  trade  reports  arc  very  heavy,  nothing  meeting  with  a 
ready  sale  but  first-rate  samples. 


FRUIT. 

Apples,  kitchen,  per 

bushel . 

,,  dessert  .... 

Pears  . 

Peaches,  per  doz . 

Nectarines,  per  doz.. . 
Plums,  per  sieve  .... 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. . . 

Grapes,  per  lb . 

Foreign  Melons,  each 

Figs . 

Gooseberries,  per  qt. 

Currants  . . . 

Raspberries  . 

Strawberries, per  pottle 
Oranges,  per  100.... 

Lemons  . 

Almonds,  per  lb . 

Nuts,  Filberts,  per 

100  lbs . 

,,  Cobs,  ditto  . . 
,,  Barcelona, per 

■bushel . 

Nuts,  Brazil,  per 

bushel . 

Walnuts,  per  1000  .. 
Chestnuts  per  bushel 


3s.  to  6s 
6s.  ,,  10s. 
8s.  ,,  13s. 


6s.  ,,  83. 
2s.  ,,  8s. 
2s.  ,,  43. 


4s.  ,,  10s. 
6s.  ,,  123. 


503.  ,,  GOs. 
603.  ,,  /Os. 

203.  ,,  228. 


123. 

ps. 


143. 

13s. 


12s.  ,,  20s. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  Is.  to  Is.  6d. 

,,  Red,  perdoz.  ?s.  ,,  4s. 
Caulidowers,  per  doz.  4s.  to  6s. 

Brocoli  per  bdle  .  Is.  ,,  2s. 

Savoys .  Is.  ,,  23. 

Greens,  per  dozen 

bunches .  4s.  ,,  63. 

Spinach,  per  sieve. .. .  —  ,,  43. 

Beans .  . 

French  Beans,  per 

hundred .  3s.  ,,  4s. 

Scarlet  Runners  ....  - 


Is 


per 


Peas,  per  bushel  . 
Carrots,  per  bunch 
Parsnips,  per  doz.. 

Beet,  per  doz . 

Potatoes,  per  cwt. 
Turnips,  per  bunch 
Onions,  young, 

bunch  . 

Leeks,  per  hunch 
Garlic,  per  lb.  .. 
Shallots,  per  lb. 
Horseradish,  per 

bundle .  Is.Od. 

Lettuce,  Cos,  per 

score  .  6d. 

,,  Cabbage.... 
Endive,  perscore  ..Is. 
Celery,  per  bunch. .  Qd. 
Radishes,  Turnip,  per 
dozen  bunches  ..Is, 
Water  Cresses,  per 
dozen  bunches  .... 
Smalt  Salad,  per 

punnet . 

Artichokes,  each  .... 
Asparagus,  perbundle 
Sea-kale,  per  punnet 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle 
Cucumbers,  each  .... 
Vegetable  Marrow, 

per  dozen  . 

Tomatoes,  per  punnet 
RJushrooms, perpot  Is. 

HERBS. 

Basil,  per  bunch  .... 
Marjoram,  per  bunch 
Fennel,  per  bunch  . . 
Savory,  per  bunch  .. 
Thyme,  per  bunch  . . 
Parsley,  per  bunch  . , 

I  Mint,  per  bunch  .... 


4d.  ,,  6d, 
6d.  ,,  pd. 

.  ,,  Is.  6d. 
33.  ,,  6s. 
,,  3d. 

Id.  ,,  2d. 
2d.  ,,  3d. 
6d.  ,,  Rd. 
4d.  ,,  6d. 

,,  23.  6d. 

„  is.  6d. 
6d.  ,,  Sd. 

6d,  ,,  2s, 
,,  is,  6(1. 

,,  is.  6d, 

6d.  ,,  9d. 

2d. to  3d. 
3d,  ,,  6d. 
5s.  ,,  8s. 
2s.  ,,  3s. 

Is.  6d. 
Is.  ,,  33. 


6d.  to  23. 


GRAIN  AND  SEED. 

Friday,  February  15. — The  arrivals  have  not  materially  increased 
since  Wednesday,  This  morning  there  is  rather  an  improved  tone  in  the 
Wheat  trade,  and  fully  Monday’s  prices  result.  Barley  steady,  and  not 
cheaper.  Oats  6nd  buyers  at  an  improvement  of  6d.  per  quarter  dearer. 
All  other  Grain  rather  higher. 

Wheat,  Essex  and  Kent  red,  old . — s  — s  — s,  fine  — s  — s  Os 

Ditto  ditto  new .  623  Gfs  — s,  fine  Gfls  — s  — s 

Ditto  ditto  white  old . — s  — s  — s,  fine  — s  — s  — 3 

Ditto  ditto  new .  66s  75s  — s,  fine  76s  — s  — s 

Foreign,  red . 70s  783  — s,  fine  79s  87s  — s 

Ditto  white  .  75s  88s  — s,  fine  88s  923  — s 

Rye .  50s  52s,  fine  —  s  — s 

Barley,  grinding .  31s  333,  fine  333  34s 

Distilling .  34s  35s,  fine  3Ss  363 

Malting  .  36s  38s,  fine  38s  403 

Malt  .  703  733,  fine  738  76s 

Peas,  hog,  new .  37s  39,3,  fine  — s  — s 

Maple .  40s  423,  fine  — s  — s 

White .  42s  46.S,  fine  46s  48s 

Blue . . .  48s  50s,  fine  50s  523 

Beans,  pigeon . SOs  523  — s,  new  49s  50s  — s 

Ticks  for  splitting . 38s  40s  — s,  new  373  383  — s 

Harrow . 47s  SOs  — S,  new  42s  453  — s 


Oats,  English  feed .  21s  22s,  fine  233  24s 

Poland  or  brew .  2.5s  26s,  fine  2fis  27s 

Scotch  potato .  .30s  31s,  fine  31s  33s 

Ditto  feed  .  26s  27s,  fine  27s  28s 

Irish  potato . .' .  253  26s,  fine  26s  273 

Ditto  feed  white .  21s  22s,  fine  22s  2.3s 

Ditto  black .  22s  23.s,  fine  23s  21s 

Foreign  feed  free  .  21.s  22.s,  fine  22s  23s 

Poland  or  brew .  24s  25s,  fine  25s  2Cs 

Flour,  Town  made,  per  sack .  64s  Gfs  Seconds  60s  638 

Essex  and  Suffolk  .  63s  55s 

Norfolk  . . 50s  51a 

*  This  is  a  nominal  price. 


HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  Frid.vy,  Feb.  15. — The  trade  during  the  past 
week  has  been  moderate,  and  prices  continue  steady  at  about  recent 
quotations.  Brown  and  inferior  samples  are  heavy  of  sale. 

Mid.  and  East  Kents,  75s.  112s.  to  130s. ;  Weald  of  Kents,  703.  90s.  to 
100s.;  Sussex  Pockets,  G5s.  84s.  to  pSs. 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Clover,  1  st  cut  per 

load  .  1203.  to  130s. 

Ditto,  2nd  cut  ....  9:33.  ,,  1  153. 

Meadow  Hay .  1203.  ,,  l.lOs. 


Rowan  . 

Straw,  flail . 

Ditto,  machine  . . . . 


84s.  to  lOOs. 
SOs.  ,,  335. 
28s.  ,,  34s. 


POTATO. 

Southwark  Waterside,  Feb.  11. — The  mild  state  of  the  weather 
combined  with  large  arrivals  both  coastwise  and  by  rail  from  all  quarters 
lias  caused  our  market  to  rule  heavy,  particularly  for  qualities  of  an  in 
ferior  description.  Kent  and  Essex  Regents,  SOs.  to  90s.;  ditto  Shaws 
90s.  to  95s.;  York  Regents,  SOs.  to  UlOs.  ;  Lincolnshire  Regents,  70s 
to  SOs.  ;  Wisheach  and  Cambridge  Regents,  Os.  to  Os.  ;  Bedford  Re 
gents,  90s.  to  Os.;  ditto  Shaws,  95s.  to  100s.  ;  Norfolk  Regents,  Os.  to 
6s.  ;  ditto  Whites,  65s.  to  70s.  ;  Scotch  Regents  (East  Lothian),  SOs.  to 
91)3.  ;  ditto  (Red  Mould).  90s.  to  Os. ;  ditto  (Perth  and  Fife),  70s.  to  80s.; 
ditto  (North  Country),  COs.  to  70s. ;  Dahlias  and  Rattlers,  Os.;  Blues, 
Os.  ;  Orkney  Reds  iEast  Lothian),  653.  to  Os. ;  ditto  ditto  (Red  Mould), 
70s.  to  758.  ;  Scotch  Cups  (Perth  and  Fife),  50s.  to  60s.  ;  ditto  (North 
Country),  403.  to  SOs.  ;  Irish  Kemps  and  Clusters,  Os.  to  Os.  ;  ditto  White 
Rocks,  dOs.  to  Os. ;  ditto  common  Whites,  Os.  to  Os.  per  ton. 


PROVISIONS. 

The  following  are  the  quotations  :  — 


BUTTER. 

—Cwt. 

4il. 

„  6d. 

4(1. 

,,  6d. 

Cork . 

923. 

to 

lIQs. 

2d. 

,,  3d. 

Limerick . 

95s. 

i  i 

104s. 

2d. 

,,  3d. 

Carlow  . 

100s. 

,, 

110s. 

2d. 

„  .3d. 

.8Iigo  . 

943. 

t  f 

Ifl2s. 

2d. 

,,  3d. 

Carrick . 

108s. 

It 

112s. 

2d. 

,,  4d. 

Waterford . 

lOOs. 

nos. 

Holstein . 

108s. 

1 16s. 

Friesland  . 

1163. 

ti 

120s. 

Short  middles . 

HAMS.- 


Irlsh. 


Os.  to  Os. 
-Cwt. 

S4s.  to  903. 
94s.  ,,  1043. 


BACON.  — Cwt. 
Waterford  sizeable  5Gs. 

Heavy .  55s. 

Limerick  sizeable  ..  Os. 

Hambro’ .  56s. 

Bale  middles .  56s. 

Tierce  middles  ....  Os. 
American — 

Singed  sides .  sGs. 

Boneless  middles  ..  583. 


to  6ls. 
,,  5G3. 

,,  Os, 
,,  583. 
,,  5Ss. 
„  03. 

„  58s. 
„  Os. 


LARD  —Cwt. 

Bladdered  .  743. 

Kegs .  663. 

P.M.  beef  (304lb.)  115s. 
P.M.  pork . 97s.  Od, 

CHEESE.— Cwt. 
English, NewCheshire,  70s 

Cheddar .  743. 

Gloucestershire,  dble.  663 

Ditto,  single .  6O3. 

Foreign — 

Edam .  5Ss. 

Gouda . SOs 

Kanta .  27s. 

American  .  563, 


to  783. 

, ,  /Os. 

,,  Os. 

.  ,,  Os, 

.  to  84s. 
■  „  90s. 
.  ,,  723. 
•  I)  70s. 

.  ,,  62s 
.  ,,  5Cs- 
.  ,,  28s 
,  ,,  62.3- 


3.  d. 

Beef . 3  0 

Mutton  ....3  6 


8.  d. 
4  4 

4  8 


MEAT. 

3.  d. 


4  8 
4  10 


Veal . 
Pork. 


3.  d. 
.  4  10 
4  U 


s.  d. 
5  4 
4  6 


POULTRY. 

The  gradual  approach  of  the  season,  when  scarcity  begins  to  be  felt, 
has  caused  a  slight  rise  in  price  during  the  last  week. 

Cock  Turkeys  . .  12s.  to  I4s.  each.  Teal . 2s.  Od. each. 

Hen  Ditto - 7s.  to  8s.  Od,  ,,  ,  Woodcock  ....  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  ,, 

Large  Fowls  5s. 6d.  to  6s.  6d.  ,,  Snipes  .  2s.  to  2s.  3d.  ,, 

Smaller'do.  33.  9d.  to  43.  3d.  ,,  G.  Plover. .  Is.  9d.  to  Is.  lod.  ,, 

Chickens..  3s.  Od.  to  3s.  3d.  ,,  Rabbit....  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  5d.  ,, 

Goslings .  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  ,,  Wild  Ditto  . lOd.  to  Is.  ,, 

Ducklings  3s.  9d.  to  4s.  Oil.  ,,  Pigeons _  Is.  Od.  to  Is.  Id.  , 

Wild  Ducks  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  6d.  ,,  Larks  ....  23.  to  2s.  3d.  per  doz. 

Guinea  Fowls. .  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  ,, 


s.  d. 
5  8 
4  10 


BREAD. 

The  price  of  Bread  in  the  City  and  at  the  West  End  is  still  maintained 
atpd.  to  lOJ,  the  4lb. loaf,  but  in  other  places  the  bakers  are  selling 
the  best  bread  at  8id.  while  in  the  chea])  neighbourhoods  they  profess 
to  sell  at  Sd. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Liverpool  Poultry  Show. — “  In  a  report  yon  ?ive  of  tlie  Liverpool 
Show,  in  vour  last  Number,  signed  M..  in  speaking  of  the  Silrei--penpi/led 
Iliimlnirghs,  the  report  says, — Mr.  Dixon,  of  Bradford,  received  only 
second  honours  (that  unfortunate  Birmingham  judgment  being  again  i 
corrected).  Now,  the  party  who  supplied  that  report  is  wrong,  when  1 
he  states  that  the  Birmingham  judgment  was  corrected  ;  for  the  Fowls  I 
showed  at  Liverpool  were  not  the  same  I  sent  to  Birmingham.  It  is  j 
cpiite  true,  Mr.  Archer  was  first  at  Liverpool,  and  myself  second,  and  vire 
vemd  at  Birmingham.  I  shall  be  glid  if  you  would  insert  the  above  in 
the  next  Number  of  The  Cott.vok  G.srdenf.r.  As  the  paragraph 
stands  in  last  Number,  it  casts  a  reflection  upon  the  Birmingham  .ludges, 
which,  in  this  case,  is  not  their  due. — .Ias.  Dixon.” 

Book  on  Poultry  (.1  Yorkshire  Siihsnri/ier). — Buy  ‘‘The  Poultry 
Book.”  W'e  hear  that  a  second  edition  is  about  to  appear  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Tcgetmeier. 

Breeding  from  a  fre.sii  Cock  t Suhsrriher). — Von  cannot  be  sure 
that  the  eggs  laid  by  your  hens  will  not  partake  of  the  characteristic.s  of 
the  old  cock,  until  they  have  ceased  associating  with  him  for  three  weeks.  | 

Gold  Fish  in  a  Glass  Vase. — “An  Admirer  of  these  beautiful  fish 
would  feel  obliged  by  any  correspondent  giving  his  or  her  experience  on 
their  treatment  in  a  glass  globe.  Some  of  the  young  fish  were  procured  I 
from  a  pond  in  which  a  great  number  were  kept,  and  were  put  into  a  large  ' 
vase,  and  supplied  every  morning  with  fresh  pipe-water,  and  sometimes  , 

I  fresh  rain-water.  They  lived  for  four  months,  and  seemed  very  healthy, 
brisk,  and  lively,  till  what  appeared  to  be  a  distemper  broke  out  among  ] 
them  in  the  form  of  a  white,  woolly,  fungous  suljstance  spreading  over 
their  bodies  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  fine  membrane  of  the  tail  separating 
into  threads,  and  finally  rotting  away,  at  which  period  the  fish  died. 
The  one  on  which  the  disease  first  appeared  was  removed  from  among 
the  rest,  but  still  it  spread,  and  most  of  them  are  now  attacked  and  are 
dying  very  fast.  In  answer  to  a  correspondent,  at  page  2J.'i  of  the  .luly 
Number,  a  little  cooked  meat  w.as  recommended  every  second  day.  This 
was  given  them,  and  they  devoured  it  greedily  ;  but  it  was  discontinued 
at  the  suggestion  of  some  friends  w'ho  considered  it  injurious.  During 
tlie  winter  months  the  water  w  as  chilled,  and  they  were  kept  in  a  warm 
room  at  night. — F.  P.,  Duhlin.” 

We  shall  be  obliged  by  communications  on  the  keeping  of  Gold  Fish. 

Barley  Sugar  for  Bees  (.I  young  liee-keejiur). — Barley  Sugar  re¬ 
quires  no  preparation  when  given  to  Bees.  We  should  certainly  prefer 
honey  for  them  if  we  could  get  it  at  the  same  price  that  we  had  to  pay 
for  Barley  Sugar.  Mr.  Taylor’s  ‘‘  Bee-keeper’s  Guide,”  price  ts.,  is  the 
best  work.  We  do  not  know  the  price  of  the  other  work  you  mention, 
but  it  is  a  shilling  or  eighteenpcnce  less. 

Neglected  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry  Trees  (//.  //.). — As  they 
are  so  weak,  and  the  young  shoots  arc  decaying,  it  is  very  evident  that 
there  is  something  wrong  at  the  roots,  as  the  trees  arc  only  nine  ye.ars  i 
old.  Probably  the  borders  have  been  heavily  cropped  and  dug  so  as  to 
destroy  the  surface  roots.  We  should  manure  the  surface  only  just  ' 
pointing  in  the  manure  w  ith  a  fork.  Liquid-manure,  as  you  propose, 
might  be  a  temporary  assistance,  given  once  a  w  eek. 

RIelons  for  Preserving  whole  [A  new  Sahseriher).  —  Quee.n 
Amies,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Early  Queen,  is  the  small  Melon 
which  would  suit  you.  It  is  yellow,  and  weighs  less  than  a  quarter-of-a-  , 
pound  w'hen  full  grown.  ' 

Gas  Tar  as  a  Paint  {Mixture). — Fat  is  used  with  Stockholm  Tar  to 
give  it  a  glossy  face.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  w  ill  answer  with  Gas 
Tar.  Will  some  of  our  readers  inform  us  on  this  point  i’ 

Error  — Page  2tl,  col.  2,  line  11  from  bottom.  Mr.  Ferguson  writes 
as  follows  : — ‘‘For  ‘Fish’  read  ‘Hirers,'  not  ‘  Ferguson,’ as  stated  in 
your  Answers  to  Correspondents.  Clod-hopper’s  boots,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  quite  as  ajiropos  for  the  Queen  to  open  a  ball  in  wilh  an 
Emperor,  as  to  use  boxes  at  30s.  each,  to  grow  Peach-trees  in  houses 
constructed  with  hoards  and  covered  with  tar.— D.  F.” 

Heating  uy  Gas. — Mr.  Vineent  Litchfield,  Twickenham,  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  your  correspondent,  ‘‘T.  W.,”  should  rerlain/y  not  adopt  any  i 
plan  but  that  of  a  gas-heating  apparatus  for  his  greenhouse.  Mr.  I,.  | 
,  would  recommend  that  the  house  be  hiiitt,  and  he  will  he  very  happy,  at 
a  future  time  (and  tluat  very  shortly),  to  indicate  the  mode  by  which  it 
can  be  treated  with  the  greatest  cleanliness,  and  the  much  less  than 
usual  expenditure  of  time  and  money  to  keep  it  always  in  a  condition  to  1 
be  set  in  action  in  one  moment.  This  will  also  apply  to  “  L.  R.  T.’s  ”  ' 
query  in  yours  of  8th  January. 

Propagating  Case  (Verax).  —  Wc  forwarded  your  note  to  Mr. 
Beaton,  and  this  is  his  reply: — ‘‘  ‘Verax’  is  a  true  English  gentleman, 
and  I  would  rather  do  anything  than  lose  his  good  opinion.  Bc.sides.  he 
I  lives  in  a  part  of  England  where  they  make  the  finest  cider  in  the  world, 

!  and  where  the  lowest  servant  on  the  farm  might  be  said  to  be  a  ‘  perfect 
gentleman,’  for  he  drinks  like  a  lord.  Therefore,  seeing  that  we  are  on 
disputed  ground,  I  wish  for  a  ‘rectification’  of  the  ‘boundary  line’ 
between  us  in  a  ‘  peace  convention.’  The  boundary  tine  between  us 
begins  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  territories  watered  by  The 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  runs  in  a  south-east  direction  to  the  Gulf  of 
Pudibundus.  On  one  side  of  this  line  1  claim  every  word  as  my  property, 

I  of  all  that  ever  appeared  in  The  Cottage  Gardener  about  Mr. 
j  Walton’s  propagating  case;  and  I  hereby  totally  deny  that  the  ‘in- 
!  ventor  ’  ever  wrote  a  syllabic  on  the  subject  in  these  pages  ;  therefore,  I 
,  must  not  allow  him  to  be  made  a  ‘  sick  man  ’  of  in  this  olf-hand  manner. 

I  There  cannot,  by  any  possibility  of  logic,  be  a  ‘glaring  error,’  or  an 
I  error  not  glaring,  where  the  ‘  i.aventor  ’  never  wrote  a  line  on  the  subject. 

'  If  any  reader  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  will  point  out  the  page,  or 
j  number,  in  which  the  inventor,  or  the  writer,  said,  or  even  hinted,  at  the 
!  eight  hours,  the  cidza  oil.  the  price  of  oil,  or  anv  other  of  the  items, 

I  covered  by  the  ‘glaring  error’  mentioned  by  ‘Verax.’  1  shall  srnil 
I  him  a  ‘complete’  case,  fit  for  working  order,  ‘  gratis.’  I  even  challenge 
I  ‘Verax’  himself  for  anything  of  the  sort.  Why,  ikcn.  does  he  throw 
I  cold  water  on  the  invention?  It  is  unfortunate  that  ‘Vekax’  should 
I  have  made  that  unfounded  charge  against  Mr.  Walton  at  the  moment 
:  when  I  had  the  plans  ready  for  the  engraver — within  ten  days,  let  it  be 
I  observed,  of  the  very  time,  and  the  only  time,  1  'promised  to  do  so. — 
D.  Beaton.” 

Grasses  for  old  Lawns.— il/wstw.  Siitlon,  seedsmen,  Reading, 
have  written  to  us  follows  ; — ‘‘By  referring  to  page  329  of  Tit  e  Cottage 


Gardener  you  will  see  that  the  printer  has  placed  the  words  Trifolinm  ^ 
repens  in  connection  with  ‘  Yellow  Clover,’  instead  of  in  connection 
with  the  ‘  White  Clover,’  which,  doubtless,  you  intended  it  for,  and  to 
which  it  certainly  belongs.  The  article  by  Mr.  Beaton  is,  in  every  1 
respect,  so  excellent,  it  would  be  a  pity  for  any  error  to  remain  uncor-  I 
rected,  especially  as  those  of  your  readers,  who  do  not  know  the  botanical  1 
names  of  the  Clovers,  might  order  Trifulium  repens  of  tlicir  seedsman,  ' 
and  be  disappointed.” 

Vine-border  (A  Learner).— See  an  article  on  inquiries  about  Vines.  | 
in  our  last  number,  in  which  your  case  is  pretty  well  met.  We  will  only 
add, — See  that  the  border,  though  inside  and  raised,  is  drained  ;  raise  the 
back  of  the  border  a  footer  even  more  in  height,  sloping  down  to  its  present 
proposed  height  in  front.  This  will  enable  the  sun  to  e.xerci.-^e  more 
power  on  the  soil,  the  want  of  which  is  often  a  detriment  to  the  plants  i 
planted  Inside,  w  hen  other  plants  shade  the  soil  too  much.  Plant  against 
the  back-wall,  and  train  down  the  roof,  and  use  either  four  or  five  plants, 
as  you  think  proper.  We  do  not  expect  that  you  will  ever  get  much 
fruit  from  against  the  back-wall,  and,  there.''ore.  if  you  could  get  plants 
high  enough  to  reach  the  glass  at  once,  it  would  be  an  advaiAage.  Ail 
the  buds,  except  one  or  two  at  the  end,  might  be  picked  out,  utdess  the 
plant  was  very  strong. 

Propagating  Epacrises  and  Azaleas  (G.  IT'.).— The  Epacris  and 
Azaleas  are  propagated  by  cuttings  ;  taking  off  the  points  of  shoots,  or 
small  side-shoots,  about  one  inch  or  one-and-a- half  inch  in  length,  just 
when  the  wood  of  the  base  of  the  cutting  is  getting  firmish,  and  insert¬ 
ing  them  in  silver-sand,  in  pots  three-parts  filled  with  drainage,  and 
placing  a  bell-glass  over  them,  and  giving  them  a  medium  temperature 
of  tio'’.  The  Manettii  Rose  will  strike  freely,  if  the  cuttings  are  planted 
under  a  hand-light  in  sandy  soil,  out-of-doors,  or  in  any  shady  place, 
in  summer  and  autumn,  it  strikes  freely  .almost  anywhere.  The  Da/ihne 
indica  strikes  from  cuttings;  but  it  is  best  grafted  on  the  hardy 
Daphnes;  the  mode  of  doing  so  was  lately  alluded  to.  We  cannot 
hear  anything  of  the  Apples  and  Pears. 

Heating  a  Fraaie  (C.  T.  J.). — Wc  can  see  no  reason  why  the  plan 
should  not  answer  well.  For  giving  you  a  bottom-heat  for  cuttings,  how  ¬ 
ever,  your  pipe  should  p.ass  near  the  centre  of  your  beds,  instead  of  near  tbe 
outside,  as  represented.  The  Income  Tax  affair  is  another  matter.  Of 
course,  after  the  spring,  most  projiagating  could  be  done  in  beds  supplied 
with  fermenting  matter  alone  ;  but  it  will  not  be  so  cleanly  as  having  heat 
from  pipes.  If  the  pipes  arc  used,  some  rough,  open  matter  should  be 
])laced  all  over  and  around  them,  and  fine  matter,  such  .as  sand  or  ashes, 
I'kc.,  on  the  surface.  We  are  glad  you  are  successful  wilh  gas,  and  will 
publish  your  description.  Wc  know  nothing  about  the  diseases  of 
Rabbits. 

Size  (T.  J.). —We  have  before  answered  this  enquiry.  It  is  a  soft 
glue  used  by  plasterers  in  their  white-wash.  It  may  be  obtained  of  theiii 
or  of  any  oil  and  colour  dealer. 

Profit  from  (iARDBN  (.1.  B..  leyhridge).— As  profit  is  your  object 
and  the  garden  extensive,  you  had  better  let  it. 

Gl.ass  Case  (An  Inquirer,. — To  each  of  your  queries  we  need  only 
answer — Yes — except  to  those  which  require  the  following  answ  er  : — 'I'hc 
leaves  of  the  plants  must  be  about  a  loot  from  the  glass.  The  dung 
chamber  must  be  four  feet  deep. 

Mowing  Machine  (P.  B.).- — Buy  Budding’s  for  a  small  lav.  n  ;  and  buy 
our  No.  347  for  fuller  notes  on  the  subject. 

London:  Printed  by  Hugh  Barclay,  Winchester  High-street,  m 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar ;  and  Published  for  the  Proprietors 
at  The  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  No.  20,  Paternoster  Itow,  in 
the  Parish  of  Christ  Church,  City  of  London. — February  19,  1856. 
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On  the  2gth  of  February  will  be  published.  Price  Sixpence, 

TOitTRAJT  GALLI'.UY  01'  GARDEN  KItS. 

No.  5.  DR.  LINDLEY. 

This  is  a  reprint,  on  superior  paper,  of  the  Biographies  in  The  ; 
Cottage  Gardener,  with  extra  fine  impressions  of  the  portraits  on 
tinted  paper. 

The  first  four  parts  being— 1 .  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  2.  Mr.  G.  Fleming. 

3.  Mr.  Donald  Beaton.  4.  Mr.  Veitch,  sen.,  are  reprinting. 

London  :  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  20,  Paternoster  Row. 

On  the  ‘2<Ith  of  February  ivill  be  jnihlished.  Price  'I'hreepence, 

GARDENING  FOR  THE  MANY. 

Being  monthly  directions,  step  by  step,  for  the  cultivation  of  each  crop 
in  the  garden  of  the  Amateur  and  Cottager. 

By  Contributors  to  Til E  Cottage  Gardener. 

London:  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  20,  Paternoster  Row. 

CHEAP  AND  POPULAR  SCIENTIFIC  WORK. 

On  the  Isf  of  March,  Price  Threepence,  A'umber  I.,  of 

Manual  of  British  Butterflies  and 

Moths.  By  H.T.  STAINTON,  Editor  of  ‘‘The  Entomologist’s 
Annual.” 

This  work  will  contain  descriptions  of  all  the  British  Species,  with 
1  popular  readable  instructions  where  to  find  them  and  how  to  know 
them,  and  will  be  illustrated  with  numerous  wood-cuts.  To  be  com- 
I  pleted  in  about  Thirty  Monthly  Nuiubcrs.  The  first  tour  Parts  will 
comprise  the  whole  of  the  Butterflies! 

London:  JOHN  VAN  VOOR.ST,  1.  Paternoster  Row. 

endle’s  Price  Current  and  Garden 

DIRECTORY  for  1856,  can  now  be  obtained  from  the  under-  | 
I  signed,  or  through  any  Bookseller  in  Town  or  Country.  Price  Cd., 

'  free  bv  post. 

1  WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &  Co.,  Seed  Merchants,  Plymouth. 

Established  1766. 
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JIeteorology  of  the  Week. — AtChiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-nine  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  48.3°,  and  34.4°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  64°,  occurred  on  the  28th, , in  1846;  and  the  lowest  cold,  18°, 
on  the  3rd,  in  ;6.')4.  During  the  period  107  days  were  6ne,  and  on  89,  rain  fell. 


At  page  416  of  our  last  volume,  after  stating  what  we 
considered  common  sense  adjudged,  to  he  a  gardener 
rendering  his  employer  liable  to  pay  the  tax  assessed 
upon  such  a  servant,  we  added — “  but  there  are  so  many 
finelj'  drawn  distinctions,  that  we  advise  that  an  at¬ 
torney  be  consulted.”  That  we  were  right  in  such 
advice  is  evident  from  many  cases  which  have  since 
occurred,  for  we  thought,  and  we  still  thinh,  that  if  the 
tax  be  paid  by  a  gentleman  upon  his  head  and  under¬ 
gardeners — and  we  considered,  and  still  consider,  under- 
gardeners  to  be  such  men  of  shill  as  are  capable  of 
entirely  managing  a  garden  in  one  or  all  of  its  de¬ 
partments —  that  the  employer  has  been  taxed  to 
the  extent  that  reason  and  the  legislature  intended. 
In  such  opinion  we  have  been  mistaken.  The  words 
of  the  Act  (l(i  and  17  Viet.  e.  t)0  )  are  as  follows:  — 
“The  said  duties  on  Gardeners  (.£1  Is.  if  above  18 
vears  of  age,  and  10s.  Od.  if  under  18)  shall  ex¬ 
tend  to  every  gardener  who  shall  have  contr.acted  for 
the  keeping  of  any  garden  or  gardens  wherein  the 
constant  labour  of  a  jierson  shall  be  necessary,  or  when 
a  person  shall  have  been  constantly  employed  thereiu> 
to  be  paid  by  the  person  for  whose  use  and  in  whose 
garden  such  gardener  or  person  shall  have  been  em¬ 
ployed ;  provided  that  no  person  shall  be  deemed  a 
gardener  unless  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  shall  be  employed  as  a  gardener  in  a  garden  re¬ 
quiring  the  greater  part  of  the  labour  of  one  pci’son  ; 
provided  also  that  any  person  employing  any  under- 
gardener  shall  be  chargeable  for  such  under  gardener  at 
the  rate  of  Ids.  (Id.  only.” 

This  is  nil  sufficiently  imprecise,  for  according  to  its 
wording,  a  woman,  for  the  term  “  a  person,”  includes 
such,  “shall  liave  been  constantly  employed”  in  a 
garden,  she  is  witliin  the  words  of  the  Statute! 

The  most  common  doubt,  however,  has  arisen  upon 
tlie  question,  “  What  constitutes  an  under-gardener 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Statute?  ” 

We  have  given  what  we  consider  the  correct  definition, 
but  grave  judges  of  our  liighest  Courts  of  Law  have 
decided  otherwise,  for  in  one  of  the  following  cases,  a 
man  employed  under  a  head-gardener,  though  “  paid 
weekly  wages  at  the  rate  of  common  agricultural  la¬ 
bourers  of  the  district,”  and  “  knowing  nothing  of  the 
management  of  a  garden,”  is  an  under-gardener,  and 
liable  to  the  half-guinea  tax. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Qanleners  Chronicle  for  the 
three  cases  which  follow  : — 


No.  I. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  Land  and 
Assessed  Taxes  held  at  Hanmer  for  the  Division  of 
Alaylor,  in  the  County  of  ITint,  on  the  4th  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1854,  for  tlie  purpose  of  lieariug  appeals  against 
first  assessments  of  Assessed  Taxes  for  1854. 

Sir  John  Hanmer,  Baronet,  appealed  against  assessment 
made  upon  him  for  two  under-gardeners.  Appellant  slated 
that  he  only  kept  one  gardener,  at  an  annual  salary,  and 
that  the  other  two  men  employed  by  him  in  Ids  garden  were 
labourers  not  in  receipt  of  annual  salaries,  but  paid  weekly 
wages  at  the  rate  of  common  agricultural  labourers  of  the 
district;  consequently,  he  contended,  they  were  not  under¬ 
gardeners  under  the  meaning  of  the  Assessed  Tax  Act  of 
last  session.  Appellant  is  assessed  for  one  gardener  and 
two  under-gardeners. 

The  surveyor  objected  and  stated  tjie  laboiu'ers  in  question 
Avere  in  his  opinion  assessable  as  under- gardeners. 

The  Commissioners  relieved  appellant  from  assessment, 
and  the  surveyor  demanded  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  Her 
Majesty’s  judges,  which  we  have  stated  and  signed  accor 
dingRx — Joaeph  Lee,  Thomas.  IF.  Lee,  Commissioners. 

.lirDaMENT.— We  are  of  opinion  that  the  determination  of 
the  Comniissioners  is  wrong. —  Wm.  JFifihlmaii,  7'.  J.  Plat/, 
Samuel  Martin.  14th  December,  1854. 

No.  II _ At  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  L.and  and 

Assessed  Taxes,  held  at  the  Crown  Hotel,  Faringdon,  on 
the  .‘lOth  September,  18-54,  for  the  pm  pose  of  hearing 
appeals  against  the  first  assessments  for  the  year  1854-5. 

The  IliGHT  Honourable  Yiscotjnt  Barrington  appealed 
against  a  charge  made  on  him  for  four  under-gardeners, 
wliom  he  considered  as  labourers,  and  who  were  engaged  in 
the  garden  assisting,  and  under  the  management  of  the 
gardener;  they  were  paid  weekly  wages,  knew  nothing  of 
the  management  of  a  garden,  and  were  frequently  changed 
in  the  summer  months,  .and  therefore  couhl  not  be  termed 
nnder-gardeners  as  meant  by  the  act  of  .Parliament,  but 
that  nnder-gardeners  ivere  persons  skilled  iii  gardening,  and 
who  might  take  upon  themselves  the  charge  of  a  garden  in 
the  absence  of  the  head-gardener. 

Mr.  Webber,  the  surveyor,  contended  that,  as  these  men 
were  employed  in  the  garden,  lawn,  and  shrubberies,  under 
the  direction  of  the  head-gardener,  they  ivere  assessable  as 
nnder-gardeners  at  lO.s.  (Id.  each,  but  w'e,  tlie  majority  of 
tlie  Commissioners  present  who  heard  tlie  said  appeal, 
being  of  Ids  lordship’s  opinion  relieved  him  from  the 
charge.  The  surveyor  being  dissatisfied  with  the  deci.siou 
requested  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty’s  judges, 
which  we  hereby  state  and  sign  accordingly. 

The  same  case  will  govern  the  charge  made  upon  Sir 
Bobert  Throgmorton,  Baronet,  wdio  was  relieved  by  the 
Comndssioners  from  four  nnder-gardeners. 

(riven  under  our  hands  this  fourth  day  of  December, 
18-54. —  O'.  Butter,  Georep:  jMantell,  'Thus.  Beteher,  Geo.  F. 
Crou'dij,  Commissioners. 

.Tudgment. — We  are  of  opdnion  that  the  determination  of 
the  Commissioners  is  wrong. —  Wm.  Wlphtmaa,  T.  J.  Blati, 
Samuel  iMnrtiu.  14tli  December,  1854. 

No.  111. — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Assessed  Taxes  for  the  hundred  of  Wootton,  in  the 
county  of  Oxford,  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  in  Woodstock, 
in  the  said  district,  on  Wednesday  the  ‘lOth  day  of  Sep- 
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temljer,  1855,  before  ns  the  imilersigned  Commissioners 

of  Assessed  Taxes  for  the  said  district : — 

Timothy  Abraham  Curtis,  Esq.,  Agent  to  liis  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  appealed  against  an  assessment  of 
a  charge  for  nine  under-gardeners. 

He  contended  that  the  Duke  was  not  liable,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  not  the  servants  of  the  Duke,  but  merely  la¬ 
bourers,  hired,  employed,  and  under  the  sole  control  of  the 
head-gardener  in  the  public  and  i)riTate  pleasure  grounds  at 
Dlenheim,  who  by  an  agreement,*  dated  drd  March,  1842, 
is  bound  to  keep  such  gardens  in  order  for  the  sum  of  T200 
jjer  annum,  exclusive  of  his  salary  of  TOO  per  annum. 

Mr.  Curtis  contended  that  the  Duke  could  only  be  called 
upon  to  pay  duty  for  the  persons  he  employed,  and  not  for 
those  employed  by  the  head-gardener. 

IVilliam  MacMorran  swoim  ; — I  am  head-gardener  of  the 
public  and  private  pleasure  gardens  at  Dlenheim. 

Q.  State  the  number  of  persons  employed  by  you  ns 
under-gardeners. 

A.  I  employ  nine  men  in  the  summer,  six  in  the  autumn, 
and  four  in  the  winter’.  Tire  average  iruniber  of  hoys  I 
employ  is  about  six — age  from  about  ten  to  twelve  years,  at 
fid.  anil  4d.  per  day,  some  8d.,  only  big  hoys  at  8d.  irer  day. 
I  agree  to  keep  both  gardens  in  order  for  T200  a  year.  I 
have  sometimes  nine  men  and  six  boys  employed  at  the 
same  time. 

Q.  State  the  acreage  of  the  gardens. 

A.  I  cannot  say  with  certainty.  I  should  say  about  sixty 
acres.  The  Duke  has  full  power  over  all  the  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  gardens. 

The  Commissioners  being  of  opinion  that  the  coirtract 
with  the  head-gardener  did  not  interfere  with  the  Duke’s 
liability,  confirmed  the  churge;  hut  the  Duke  being  dissatisfied 
with  their  decision,  demanded  a  case  for  the  opiinioir  of  Her 
Majesty’s  judges  upon  the  follorving  grounds  : — 

Firstly,  that  William  MacMorran,  my  gardener,  having 
contracted  with  me  for  a  certain  fixed  sum  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  due  cultivation  of  my  pleasure  gardens,  and 
the  labom’ers  employed  by  him  under  that  contract  being 
his  servants  and  not  mine,  I  am  not  liable  to  any  tax  for 
imder-gardeners,  and  therefore  claim  exemption.  But  if 
the  judges  should  decide  that  I  am  liable  to  the  tax  on 
under-gardeners,  then — 

Secondly,  I  appeal  against  the  stated  number  of  nine,  as 
according  to  the  average  number  of  persons  employed 
during  the  year  it  appears  that  the  number  does  not  exceed 
six. 

The  case  is  hereby  stated  and  signed  accordingly. 

Given  under  our  hands  this  20th  day  of  October,  1855  : — 
Charles  Cottrell  Dormer,  John  Lechmere,  J.  Burrows,  Com¬ 
missioners. 

JuDGMEKT. — We  are  of  opinion  that  the  determination  of 
the  Commissioners  is  right. — E.  H.  Alder  son,  T.  J,  Platt. 
Cth  December,  1855. 


The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Entomological 
Society  was  held  on  the  28th  of  January,  the  chair 
being  occupied  by  Mr.  Edward  Newman,  F.L.S.,  the 
senior  Vice-President.  A  report  from  the  Council  was 
read,  giving  an  account  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the 
Society,  and  containing  a  proposition  for  the  sale  of  the 
exotic  portion  of  the  collections  of  the  Society,  in  order, 


•  Copy  of  an  Agreement  between  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and 
William  McMorran. 

Blenheim,  3rd  March,  1842. 

I  agree  to  serve  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  as  gardener,  and  to  under¬ 
take  the  care  of  the  public  and  the  private  gardens  at  the  annual  salary 
of  sixty  pounds,  to  commence  from  the  first  of  September  last,  being 
allowed  to  retain  all  fees  for  showing  the  gardens  if  they  exceed  that 
sum,  and  having  the  salary  made  up  to  that  sum  if  the  fees'  fall  below  it ; 
and  being  also  allowed  a  house  rent-free,  firewood,  and  vegetables  as  at 
present  :  and  I  undertake  to  keep  and  render,  wnen  required,  an  accurate 
account  of  the  fees.  I  also  undertake  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
))Ounds  a  year  from  the  first  day  of  September  last,  to  ho  advanced  by 
the  Duke  for  labour,  to  expend  that  sum  in  keejiing  the  public  anil 
private  gardens  in  a  perfectly  neat  state  and  proper  course  of  cultivation. 

(Signed)  IF.  SlcMorran, 


with  the  proceeds,  to  increase  the  library,  and  to  render 
the  collection  of  British  insects  as  jierfect  as  possible. 
This  proposition  was  opposed  by  Mr.  W^'estwood,  who 
contended  either  that  the  whole  or  no  portion  of  tlie 
collections  ought  to  be  sold.  He  had  considered,  from 
the  first  establishment  of  the  Society,  that  the  keeping 
up  of  a  collection  was  injudicious,  as  requiring  an  out¬ 
lay  for  cabinets,  house  room,  and  curatorship,  which 
would  be  much  more  usefully  applied  in  extending  the 
library  and  publishing  the  Transactions.  He  had,  accor¬ 
dingly,  proposed  the  sale  of  the  whole  of  the  collections 
at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  council,  but  had  failed  in 
carrying  his  motion.  He,  therefore,  now  moved,  that  as 
the  Society  had  been  founded  for  the  study  of  Ento¬ 
mology  in  general,  and  not  of  British  Entomology  ex¬ 
clusively,  that  the  exotic  portion  of  the  collection  should 
be  maintained  as  well  as  the  British.  A  majority  of  the 
members  present,  however,  adopted  the  view  of  the 
Council,  whose  report  was  carried.  It  is  intended, 
however,  that  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be 
called,  to  express  their  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Messrs.  Newman,  A.  F.  Sheppard,  Edward  Sheppard, 
and  Waring,  were  removed  from  the  Council,  and 
Messrs.  Baly,  Pascoe,  Saunders,  and  Waterhouse,  elected 
ill  their  stead,  and  W.  W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  was 
elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  the  stead  of 
Mr.  Curtis,  resigned,  to  whom  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed,  and  a  portrait  of  whom  was  ordered  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  meeting-room. 

Mr.  Newman  delivered  an  address  on  the  state  of  the 
Society,  and  on  the  progress  of  Entomology  in  England 
during  the  past  year,  which  he  was  requested  to  have 
printed  for  distribution  among  the  members. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  for  February 
was  held  on  the  4th  instant,  the  newly-elected  President, 
W.  W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  being  in  the  chair.  The  Chair¬ 
man  briefly  returned  thanks  for  his  election  as  President, 
and  nominated  Messrs.  F.  Smith,  G.  R.  Waterhouse, 
and  J.  0.  Westwood,  to  act  as  Vice-Presidents  for  the 
ensuing  year.  A  new  part  of  the  Society’s  Transactions 
was  announced  as  ready  for  distribution. 

Mr.  Samuel  Stevens  exhibited  some  very  fine  species 
of  Beetles  received  recently  from  Borneo,  including 
some  new  and  rare  Stag  Beetles. 

Mr.  F.  Moore  exhibited  some  earthen  cases  formed  by 
a  wild  Bee  {Megachile  lanata),  within  the  hollow  of  a 
buffalo’s  horn,  recently  received  by  the  East  India  Com-  | 
pany,  from  Northern  India.  The  insect  had  evidently  ' 
taken  advantage  of  a  oast  horn  to  form  its  nests  in  the 
hollow  part. 

Mr.  Baly  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  very  rare  Beetle 
{Gryptonychus  porrectus),  from  old  Calabar,  received  by 
A.  Murray,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh. 

A  note  from  Mr.  Hewitson  was  read,  giving  an 
account  of  the  creeking  kind  of  noise  made  by  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Peacock  Butterfly,  which  had  been  dis-  j 
turbed  in  its  hybernating  quarters.  A  similar  circum-  | 
stance  had  been  recorded,  three  years  since,  by  the  Rev.  ' 
Joseph  Green,  in  the  Society’s  proceedings.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  noise  was  formed  in  conne.xion  with  i 
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the  act  of  respiration,  which  had  been  suddenly  increased 
by  the  insect  being  awakened  from  its  winter  sleep. 

]\Ir.  Newman  read  a  note  requesting  information 
concerning  a  Spider,  described  by  the  Rev.  R.  Sheppard, 
as  forming  a  kind  of  raft  on  which  it  floats  about  in 
search  of  prey  in  the  ditches  of  Norfolk.  (Kirby  and 
S[)euce  Introd.  Vol.  1 ).  He  also  read  a  note  on  the 
Silk  Spider  in  St.  Helena,  from  Foster’s  Voyage.  Also, 
descriptions  of  five  new  species  of  insects  (two  Beetles, 
one  Butterfly,  and  two  Flies),  from  Morton  Bay,  North 
Australia,  collected  by  Mr.  Gibbon. 

IMr.  Stainton  read  some  remarks  as  to  the  most 
eflicient  methods  of  promoting  the  study  of  Entomology, 
suggesting  the  especial  advantage  of  observers  confining 
their  attention  to  single  families  or  genera. 


ORCHARD -PIOUSES. 

A  Gentleman,  signing  himself  “  One  of  the  fibst 
Subscribers  to  The  Cottage  Gardener,”  desires  my 
opinion  as  to  Orchard-houses,  and  thinks  that  I  might 
step  in  and  offer  an  opinion,  as  to  whether  A,  or  B,  or 
C,  are  right.  I  will  here  endeavour  to  say  something 
about  them  ;  but  without,  for  a  moment,  expecting  to 
settle  the  question  ;  as  it  has  been  already  in  hands  which 
should  know  how  to  write  efficiently  upon  the  subject. 
Moreover,  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  great  goddess  of 
Fashion,  whose  power  is  felt  over  every  new  notion,  will, 
for  the  first  half-dozen  years,  rule  the  question,  after 
which  it  may,  as  is  very  usual,  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Common  Sense. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  that  some  of  our  readers  who  feel 
warmly  on  the  subject  might  desire  to  see  a  battle  of 
opinions  on  this  affair  ;  hut  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  this 
seldom  benefits  any  parties  but  the  stationers.  Messrs. 
Fish,  Ferguson,  and  Rivers,  have,  I  am  aware,  said  a  good 
deal  about  Orchard-houses;  but  1  must  confess  to  such  a 
light  reading  of  their  papers,  as  by  no  means  qualifies 
me  to  advert  to  their  points;  and,  indeed,  it  is  some¬ 
times  a  not-very-pleasant  task  for  a  writer  to  be  obliged 
to  read  his  owti  copy.  But  I  will,  at  least,  deal  with  a 
few  of  what  I  consider  the  prime  features  in  the  affair; 
and  I  would  beg  to  direct  attention  to  the  different  phases 
in  which  the  subject  ought,  as  I  think,  to  he  viewed. 

1 .  Will  such  houses  pay  their  way  ? 

2.  Will  they  succeed  permanently? 

3.  Is  any  special  preparation  requisite  in  order  to 
carry  out  a  successful  course  of  culture? 

As  to  paying  the  cost  of  building,  labour,  &c.,  I  sup- 
])Ose  w'o  must  lay  aside  all  commercial  ideas,  and  place 
the  Orchard-house  in  the  category  of  ordinary  gardening 
matters;  and,  indeed,  how  is  it  likely  that  the  whims 
of  gardening  should  ever  produce  such  a  balance  sheet 
as  the  market-gardener  requii-cs  ? 

We,  at  once,  come  to  the  reason  why  they'never  can, 
as  I  think,  become  profitable,  on  account  of  the  severe 
competition  they  will  have  to  undergo — in  two  ways, 
particularly.  In  the  first  place,  the  importation  of  good 
and  choice  fruits  is,  doubtless,  on  the  increase,  or  soon 
will  be;  for  steam  transit  reduces  the  distance  to  a  mere 
trifle;  and  our  neighbours  arc  evidently  on  the  advance, 
and  learning  to  take  advantage  of  climate.  In  the  second 
place,  the  outdoor  culture  of  choice  fruits  in  Britain 
has  been  exceedingly  extended  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  not  only  extended,  hut  highly  improved  modes  of 
culture  introduced,  which  improvement,  too,  is  widening 
still.  Other  arguments  there  are ;  but  there  is  little 
occasion  to  dwell  on  this  portion  of  the  subject. 

Our  second  inquiry  was — Will  they  suoooed  perma¬ 


nently  ?  By  which,  I  mean — Will  they  produce  very 
tender  fruits  in  higher  perfection  than  the  natural 
climate  ?  to  which.  I  would  answer,  Yes,  provided  the 
proper  appliances  are  judiciously  given.  It  may  be 
observed,  also,  that  under  proper  regulations  they  maybe 
made  a  means  of  both  forcing  and  retarding  certain  fruits. 
But  all  this  so  opens  the  question  as  to  offer  many 
grave  points  for  consideration.  I  care  little  about  much 
debating  over  forms.  When  I  build  one,  it  shall,  probably, 
be  either  on  the  span-roof  principle,  or  one  of  those  com¬ 
pact,  old-fashioned  houses,  with  what  are  called  north 
lights ;  the  latter,  perhaps,  bearing  the  proportion  of 
one-third.  If  a  merely  equal  span-roof,  it  should  run 
north  and  south. 

But  there  are  several  collateral  considerations,  which, 
although  at  first  sight  of  minor  importance,  yet  assume 
a  different  character  when  more  closely  examined.  Of 
course,  roomy  pots  must  be  provided,  and  those  adapted 
to  occasional  shifts.  One  consideration,  too,  is  this, — 
How  long  may  we  expect  a  given  tree,  say,  a  Peach,  or  a 
Pear,  to  endure,  and  produce  fine  crops,  under  any  pot 
system  of  culture?  We  all  know, who  know  any  thing, 
in  reality,  about  fruit-culture,  that  liquid-manures  are  of 
immense  importance  as  to  sustaining  a  tree  a  longer 
time  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  We  also  know 
the  value  of  sound,  turfy  loams,  or  maiden  soils,  in  con¬ 
tributing  holh  to  health  and  durability. 

Under  the  happiest  combination  of  favourable  con¬ 
ditions,  nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  could 
count  on  a  profitable  durability  of  more  than  about  four 
years,  or  four  crops  of  fruit;  and  if  this  be  near  the 
mark,  it  becomes  us  to  inquire,  what  is  done  with  them 
when  they  become  exhausted?  I  am  well  aware  that 
uses  could  he  found  for  them,  and  that  it  may  be  said, 
“  Oh  !  it  does  not  signify,  the  gardener  can  graft  plenty 
more,  &c.,  &c.”  Now,  gardeners  can,  of  course,  graft, 
bud,  propagate,  save  their  own  seed,  and  I  do  not  know 
what ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  all  additions  of 
this  kind  have  a  tendency  to  compromise  the  welfare  of 
the  other  departments.  My  object,  it  will  he  seen,  is 
to  deal  frankly  with  the  afi'air,  and  to  show,  that  in  the 
aggregate  these  houses  will  assuredly  increase  labour. 
Those  who  commence,  therefore.  Orchard-house  culture 
to  any  extent,  should  count  well  the  cost,  and  pro¬ 
perly  view  the  subject,  or  they  may  be  baffled,  although 
they  get  some  good  fruit.  A  bouse  of  this  kind,  of 
some  extent,  attached  to  a  garden  establishment,  will 
have  to  play  occasionally  into  the  hands  of  the  garden 
structures,  and  will,  therefore,  form  part  of  a  system. 

Nurserymeus’  Orchard-houses  assume  at  once  the 
character  of  a  trade  afi'air,  and  may  not  bo  allowed  to 
bias  the  consideration  of  this  matter  as  a  gardening 
question.  It  will,  doubtless,  be  thought  by  many  who 
may  possibly  read  these  notes,  that  1  am  one  who  would 
crush  all  progress,  and  that  I  fancy  it  impossible  to 
succeed  with  fruit-trees  in  pots.  1  beg  at  once  to 
disavow  such  notions ;  they  do  not  belong  to  me.  I 
would  merely,  whilst  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  the 
question,  respectfully  request  a  full  consideration  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  not  take  our  steps  at  random. 

As  to  the  difference  between  Tweedledum  and 
Tweedledec,  with  regard  to  the  precise  character  of  the 
angle  of  the  house;  a  little  hair-splitting,  also,  about 
forms,  &c. ;  I  do  not  feci  at  present  disposed  to  say 
much  :  as  the  matter  ripens,  I  shall,  certainly,  attempt 
to  say  more.  Whether  the  house  should  have  a  hedge 
at  back,  or  boarding,  or  one  of  our  old-fashioned  brick 
walls,  must  be  settled  by  the  breeches’  pocket,  I  suppose. 
In  all  these  cases,  I  do  think  it  is  best,  in  the  end,  to 
have  work  of  the  kind  done  substantially;  the  first  co.st 
is  least,  according  to  a  trite  saying,  providing  that 
the  plans  have  been  v/ell  conceived  and  economically 
carried  out. 

The  most  abundant  degree  of  ventilation  should  be 
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provided.  There  must  be  no  coddling  here  ;  and,  in  I 
ihe  event  of  a  leuii-lo  liouse,  with  a  north  light,  it  would  I 
be  well,  in  all  probability,  to  have  the  south  trout  of  the  | 
roof  glazed  with  rough  plate  glass,  and  the  north  light, 
with  clear  sheet. 

On  the  whole,  thou,  I  must  say,  that  for  the  affluent, 
and  those  prepared  to  meet  whatever  difficulties  the  case 
may  jn-eseut,  Orcharddiouses,  certainly,  offer  a  chance  of 
carrying  out  some  of  tlie  special  objects  of  the  fruit 
cultivator,  iu  a  jnost  satisfactory  way,  as  to  the  ijualiiies 
of  the  dessert.  Whilst  saying  this,  however,  1  do  not 
wish  it  to  be  sup))osed  that  I  would  narrow  the  question 
as  to  the  form  of  the  structure.  Those  who  have,  as 
yet,  had  only  one  idea  about  an  Orchard-house,  had 
better  go  to  Trentham  and  see  what  Mr.  Fleming  has 
done — -he  has  fairly  broken  the  old  trammels. 

I  may  just  observe,  before  I  conclude  mj'^  loose  re¬ 
marks,  that  if  any  person  should  try  to  persuade  us  that  , 
tiees  may'  be  profitably  kept  in  pots — holding  less  than 
a  barrowful  of  soil — for  many  years ;  why,  then,  there 
should,  indeed,  be  a  revolution  in  what  is  called  “  border 
making;”  and  even  my  poor  platform  mode,  with  its  j 
half-dozen  barrows  of  soil,  will  come  to  be  counted  a  ^ 
most  extravagant  procedure.  R-  Errinqton.  i 


Vanda  Ccerui.ea  in  Bengal. — “  Near  the  village  of 
Lernai,  Oak  woods  are  passed,  in  which  the  Vanda  ' 
ccendea  grows  iu  profusion,  waving  its  panicles  of  azure  ! 

flowers  in  the  wund . We  collected  seven  mens’  1 

loads  of  this  superb  plant  for  the  Royal  Gardens  at  ' 
Kew'  ;  but,  owing  to  unavoidable  accidents  and  diffi-  j 
cullies,  few  specimens  reached  England  alive.  A 
gentleman,  who  sent  his  gai'dener  with  us  to  be  shown 
the  locality,  was  more  successful :  he  sent  one  man’s 
load  to  England,  on  commission,  and  though  it  arrived 
in  a  poor  state,  it  sold  for  ,£300 ;  the  individual  plants 
fetching  prices  varying  from  £3  to  £10.  Had  all 
arrived  alive,  they  would  have  cleared  £1000.  An 
a, Clive  collector,  with  the  facilities  I  possessed,  might 
easily  have  cleared  from  £2000  to  £3000  in  one  season, 
from  the  sale  of  Khasia  orchids.” — (Hooher's  Travels  in 
the  IJimnlaya.J 


A  WEDDING-BREAKFAST. 

No  one  need  wonder  that  I  should  be  commissioned 
by  his  Ueverence  the  Warden  of  Christ’s  College,  in  Tas¬ 
mania,  to  send  him  European  trees  and  shrubs,  to 
remind  him  of  early  associations;  but  who  will  not 
wonder  that  T  should  be  consulted  about  tl>e  arrange¬ 
ment  of  flowers  for  a  wedding-breakfast  room  in  liOii- 
don  ?  Yet  so  it  was,  on  a  recent  happy  occasion.  Your 
humble  servant  w'as  invited  first  to  a  conference;  and 
at  the  conference  the  breakfast-room  was  mapped,  the 
number  of  guests  settled,  and  the  most  appropriate 
plants  and  flowers  for  that  room,  on  such  an  occasion, 
together  with  the  ivedding  nosegays,  the  bouquets  for 
the  table,  and  tlie  kind  of  dessert,  were  all  fixed  and  de¬ 
termined  on  a  grand  scale.  No  names,  of  course,  may  1 
mention  ;  but,  a.s  these  preliminaries  must  be  gone 
through,  on  some  scale  or  other,  on  all  such  occasions, 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  hearing  how  such  things  are 
managed  occasionally  in  high  life. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered,  when  a  room  is  to 
be  decorated  with  flowers  for  a  jiarticular  occasion,  is  to  ; 
glance  over  the  room  itself,  so  as  to  fi.x  on  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  ]daccs  for  the  flowers  to  stand  on  for  the  best  ! 
eflect,  without  being,  or  appearing  to  be,  in  the  way  of  j 
anybody.  VTiat  would  be  a  good  arrangement  iu  one 
room  might  he  altogether  out  of  place  in  another  room; 
so  that  notliing  would  be  learned  from  knowing  how'  , 
this  particular  room  was  decorated.  j 


The  kinds  of  plants  must  be  selected  according  to  the 
time,  or  the  season  of  the  year,  when  they  are  in  bloom  ; 
Init  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  “occasion”  that  two-thirds 
of  the  flowers  .should  be  white,  and  that  the  rest  should 
be  from  blush  to  crimson,  through  all  the  shades  of 
salmon,  pink,  rose,  and  scarlet :  no  yellow  or  blue 
flowers  for  a  wedding ;  to  say  nothing  of  yellow  stock¬ 
ings  and  blue  stockings,  blue  and  yellow  arc  political 
badges  in  England,  and  therefore  out  of  place  where 
“  Whigs  and  Tories  all  agree,”  as  they  should  do,  at  a 
wedding. 

The  beginning  of  February  being  the  time  for  this 
wedding,  the  chief  flowers  iir  season  were  Camellias  and 
Epacrises,  which  of  themselves  give  all  the  colours  for  a 
wedding,  and  none  against  it.  JJliite  Cinerarias  and 
nhite  Chinese  Primroses,  single,  double,  and  double 
white-fringed,  forced  Deutzia  gracilis,  which  the  un¬ 
learned  mistake  for  Orange-blossoms  in  the  wedding 
nosegays,  and  to  which  the  unscrupulous  dealer  assents 
with  “  so  be  it.”  Dielytra  spectahilis  never  looked  better 
than  at  that  wedding,  nor  all  the  Cyclamens  either.  The 
Christmas  Rose  and  the  crimson  llyacinth  were  in  good 
contrast.  The  blush,  single  and  double  Hyacinth,  and 
the  white  varieties  of  the  same,  with  all  the  rest  iu  the 
same  style,  were  placed  in  half-circular  groups  on  stands 
nearly  breast  higli,  which  stands  supiported  tall  looking- 
glasses  between  the  windows  along  one  whole  side  of 
the  room,  which  was  sufficiently  large  to  breakfast  filty 
persons,  the  number  to  assemble  on  that  morning. 

The  pots,  or,  rather,  the  half  circles  of  pots,  were 
covered  with  moss,  which  you  can  get  more  green  and 
fresh  in  London  than  elsewhere.  After  that,  the  surface 
of  all  the  moss  w'as  nearly  covered  with  cut  flowers,  the 
flow'er-stalks  being  simpdy  stuck  in  among  the  moss, 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  stands  on  which  the  wliole 
stood.  The  reflection  in  the  looking-glasses  made  whole 
circles  of  flowers,  and  looked  e.xtremely  well,  giving  a  more 
I  agreeable  form,  besides  doubling,  apparently,  the  number 
I  of  flowei's.  On  each  of  three  of  these  stands  (the  tliree 
middle  ones)  were  to  be  placed  two  gold  stands,  to  hold 
the  six  bouquets  of  the  bride’s. maids.  The  bride’s  bou¬ 
quet  was  to  be  in  another  gold  stand,  at  the  head  of  the 
break  fast-table,  in  front  of  the  wedding-cake. 

The  breakfast-table  was  iu  the  form  of  the  letter  T, 

I  with  the  corners  of  the  cross  table  at  the  top  rounded 
off;  on  this  cross  table  stood  the  wedding-cake,  in  the 
centre,  in  a  large  silver  dish;  and  on  each  side  of  it, 
and  half-way  between  it  and  the  ends,  stood  two  large, 
handsome  bouquets,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  each, 
in  gold  stands  thirty  inches  high.  A  third  bouquet,  of 
the  same  size,  and  on  a  similar  stand,  stood  on  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  long  table  ;  and  a  dessert  group,  also  in  a  gold 
I  stand  to  match,  stood  on  each  side  of  this  bouquet,  and 
'  half-way  between  it  and  the  ends  of  the  long  table.  '.L’he 
gold  stands  for  the  bouquets  were  like  tlie  stand  of  a 
reading-lamp,  but  more  massive,  with  a  gold  basket  on 
!  the  top  of  the  stand.  Three  ecclesiastics  stood  at  equal 
distances  round  the  plinth  of  the  stand,  with  their  heads 
i  nearly  touching  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  They  w'ere 
thus  iu  better  taste  than  you  often  meet  with  in  such 
compositions :  the  more  usual  designs  make  these 
i  figures,  even  if  they  are  heathen  gods,  no  better  than 
apple-women  in  Covent  Garden,  by  placing  the  golden 
baskets  right  on  their  heads.  A  “milk-maid"  in  a 
landscape  by  Landseer,  with  a  milk-pan  on  her  head, 
would  be  in  good  keeping;  but  the  idea  has  been  sadly- 
outraged  of  late  years;  and  Mr.  Gunter,  who  supplied 
those  stands  and  the  breakfast,  shows  better  taste. 

A  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  paint-pot — the  best  form  of 
all  for  such  a  purpose — was  used  to  hold  the  large  bou¬ 
quets  in  the  gold  baskets,  and  the  said  vessels  were  hid 
in  moss.  Table-bouquets  are  easily  made  to  any  size  in 
such  vessels.  Gather  your  flowers  with  long  stalks ; 
make  the  first  or  bottom  row  rest  on  the  edge  of  the 
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vessel  all  round,  the  bottom  of  the  stalks  against 

the  opposite  side.  This  is  all  the  secret.  Ff  the  vessel 
was  a  flower  pot  shape  you  could  not  get  tlie  support  at 
the  bottoms  of  the  stalks,  and-,  consequently,  the  bouquet 
could  not  bo  made  so  large,  and  wet  sand  would  not 
support  such  a  weight ;  yet  it  is  best  to  have  the  paint- 
pot-like  vase  full  of  damp  sand;  then,  when  you  are  ! 
forming  the  more  perpendicular  portion  of  the  bouquet,  ; 
the  sand  will  hold  the  stalks  easily  enough. 

A  clean  paint-pot  is  just  as  good  as  a  gold  pot  for 
these  bouquets,  because  it  must  and  ought  to  be  entirely  ; 
hid.  You  may  learn  to  make  such  bouquets  by  using  j 
common  evergreens,  without  any  flowers  at  all ;  and  ' 
when  you  can  form  one  quite  round  and  raised  to  the  i 
centre,  just  like  a  good  Dahlia-bloom,  you  are  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  flowers  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  dessert  was  in  two  groups,  as  high  as  the  bou¬ 
quets,  and  on  similar  stands,  except  that  on  the  tops, 
instead  of  the  basket,  there  was  a  cup,  of  a  flower-pot 
form,  to  put  the  fruit  in;  and  there  was  a  tube  through 
the  centre  of  the  flower-pot,  to  hold  the  stalk  of  a  Pine¬ 
apple,  with  which  each  group  was  crowned.  There  were 
four  bunches  of  grapes,  two  and  two  crossways,  the 
stalks  fastened  inside  the  cup,  and  the  bunches  hanging 
down  outside,  leaving  an  open  space  between  every  two 
bunches.  In  one  group  these  spaces  were  filled  in  with 
two  apples,  with  an  orange  over  them ;  the  othei-s  with 
two  oranges,  and  an  apple  over  them;  and  in  each 
group  there  were  four  pears  fastened,  or,  rather,  fixed, 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  bunches  of  grapes,  the  small 
end  of  each  Pear  down  near  to  the  Grapes,  and  the 
broad  end  up  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  Pine  apple,  with 
the  exception  that  moss  was  used,  instead  of  green, 
healthy  leaves,  to  embosom  these  groups,  so  to  speak. 
It  was  a  very  handsome  way  of  arranging  the  dessert, 
and  well  worthy  to  be  copied. 

The  wedding-cake  was,  in  shape,  like  three  cheeses  one 
over  the  other;  tlie  lowest  might  be  thirty  inches  across ; 
the  next  a  little  loss  in  diameter ;  and  the  third  less 
still,  the  outsides  being  wreathed  witn  flowers,  rosettes, 
and  leaves,  very  tastefully.  Over  these  cake-terraces  was 
erected  a  dome-covered  temple,  resting  on  eight  pillars. 
The  workmanship  of  the  whole  was  exceedingly  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  but,  with  due  deference  to  Mr.  Gunter’s  taste,  the 
design  was  faulty,  to  say  the  least  of  it, — a  pagan  temple 
over  a  wedding-cake,  in  these  days,  was  out  of  place 
certainly.  Who  will  supply  the  more  appropriate  em¬ 
blem?  Several  have  been  suggested  to  me,  with  a 
request  to  publish  these  notes. 

D.  Beaton. 


PLANTS  THAT  MAY  BE  IN  BLOOM  IN 
FEBRUARY. 

If  our  readers  will  turn  to  the  list  given  at  page  292i 
it  will  alike  save  space  and  a  mere  repetition.  Of  these, 
most  likely,  the  Bilbergias  will  be  over,  and  will  require 
a  short  rest  before  growing  them  by  means  of  applying 
more  heat  and  moisture.  Cypripediiim  insigne  will  also, 
in  most  cases,  bo  finished.  The  Bpiphyllimts  will  also 
require  to  he  cleared  of  all  their  dead  blooms,  cleaned, 
and  set  in  the  sunniest  place  possible.  Justicia  speciosa, 
eaniea,  formosa,  &c.,  will  require  cutting  back  to  the 
lowest  buds  when  done  flowering,  or  the  old  plants  may 
be  thrown  away  when  cuttings  are  striking.  Spermn- 
]  dictyon  azureum  should  also  be  pruned  well  back  as 
I  soon  as  the  flowers  are  gone.  Bulbs,  Cinerarias,  &c., 

:  will  want  changing ;  and  flowering  Perpetual  Carnations, 
Camellias,  Chinese  Primroses,  &c.,  will  be  benefited  by 
manure-waterings.  With  these  exceptions  alluded  to, 
the  following  may  be  added  to  the  list; — • 

STOVE  PLANTS, 

Achimenes  picta  ;  Begonia  auriculiformis,  nitida,  and 


Ingramii ;  Olivia  nobilis;  Conoclinium  lanthemnm ; 
Cypripedium  venustum;  Dendrobium  speciosum ;  Good- 
j’^era  discolor;  Gesnera  elongata ;  Franciscea  calycina ; 
Himantophyllum,  or  Tmatopbyllum  miniatura;  Rogeria 
cordata ;  Senningea  floribunda;  Rhyncospermum  jas¬ 
min  oides. 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 

Add,  Acacia  urcinata,  floribunda,  grandis,  Drum- 
mondii  ;  Azaleas,  white,  exquisita,  Perryana,  trium- 
phans,  and  other  good  kinds,  forced  ;  Brachysema 
latifolium,  undulatum,  villosum  ;  Boronia  pinnata. 
Cytisus  filipes ;  Epacris  impressa,  and  varieties,  in¬ 
cluding  some  twenty  or  thirty  kinds  ;  Erica  transparens, 
rubra  calyx,  vernalis  ;  Gnidia  imberbis  ;  Hovea  purpu¬ 
rea  ;  Pimelia  decussata  ;  Selago  distans;  Salvia  gesne- 
rseflora.  Of  some  of  these  I  will  now  write  a  few 
hasty  notes. 

AcimrENES  ptcta. — Though  this  can  be  bad  in 
,  bloom  at  any  time,  its  beautiful  foliage  is  so  easily 
injured  by  the  smallest  quantity  of  steam,  or  the  strong 
sunlight,  that  it  generally  appears  to  most  advantage  in 
the  early  spring  and  the  late  autumn  months.  Tubers 
started  in  the  autumn  will  be  coming  beaixtifully  into 
bloom  now.  They  require,  in  other  respects,  to  be 
treated  like  Achimenes  in  general,  the  treatment  of 
I  which  was  lately  given. 

I  Cr.TviA  NOBii.is. — Though  I  have  placed  this  plant  in 
the  stove,  it  will  keep  much  longer  in  a  warm  green- 
j  house,  and  merely  wants  extra  heat  to  encourage 
growth  shortly  after  it  has  finished  blooming.  It  is 
rather  a  rough-looking  plant,  with  its  strong,  sedgy 
leaves,  when  not  in  bloom;  but  the  strong  flower-stalks, 
and  the  bunch  of  nodding,  red  and  yellow  flower  hells 
at  the  top,  are  interesting  and  singular,  if  not  beautiful. 
It  thrives  best  in  fibry  loam. 

CoNocLTNiuJi  Iantiiemum  produces  large  corymbs  of 
blue  flowers,  sometbing  in  the  way  of  an  Ageratum;  but 
the  stems  are  more  woody,  and  the  leaves  quite  as  large. 
Easily  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  plant  should  be 
freely  pruned  when  done  flowering.  It  grows  in  loam 
and  peat  freely,  and  requires  stove-treatment  only  in  the 
winter  and  early  spring  months. 

Cypripedium  venustum  requires  much  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  insigne;  but  needs  more  attention  to  drainage, 
and  ricber  soil.  Frequent  surfacings  of  old  cow-dung 
and  rich  leaf-mould  secure  healthy  foliage  and  strong 
flower-stalks. 

Dendrobium  speciosuji. — I  mention  this  here  for 
two  purposes.  First,  to  endorse  what  Mr.  Appleby  said 
lately  of  its  hardiness,  as  I  have  twice  flowered  it  very 
I  satisfactorily  in  a  cool  house ;  and  to  mention  that  there 
is  a  fine  sjiecimen  of  it  shewing  bloom,  that  promises  to 
come  very  strong,  at  Mr.  Veitch’s  Exotic  Nursery,  at 
Chelsea.  I  know  many  who  have  discarded  this  old 
plant  as  worthless ;  but  I  shall  be  greatly  mistaken,  if, 

'  when  that  plant  is  seen  in  its  full  beauty,  it  does  not 
’  produce  a  demand  for  it  again,  even  by  those  who  had 
denied  it  the  privilege  of  standing  room.  If  this  plant 
requires  a  higher  temperature  than  a  warmish  green¬ 
house  at  any  time,  it  is  for  short  periods  after  it  has  done 
flowering,  and  when  coming  into  flower.  A  fair  amount 
j  of  water  in  summer,  and  next  to  none  during  winter,  in 
'  unison  with  a  temperature  ranging  from  4.5°  to  50°  in 
winter,  are  the  essentials  of  success.  Suppose  a  beginner 
has  a  nice  little  plant  sent  to  him;  lot  him  choose  a 
,  suitable-sized  pot,  and  fill  it  more  than  half-full  with 
:  drainage ;  choose  a  small  block  of  old  oak-wood  that 
]  will  go  across  the  pot  inside,  and  sunk  half-au-inch  from 
i  its  rim.  To  this  piece  of  W'ood  fasten  the  plant,  and 
!  pack  all  round,  so  as  to  leave  a  little  mound  above  the 
’  pot,  with  rich,  fibry  peat  in  pieces,  along  with  chopped 
1  sphagnum  and  pieces  of  charcoal. 

I  Goodyera  discolor. — A  low-growing  ground  Orchid 
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of  easy  cultivation,  with  stiffisb,  reddish  leaves  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil,' and  producing  abundantly  flower- 
stalks  with  creamy-white  little  flowers,  forming  no  bad 
substitute  or  companion  for  the  Lily  of  the  \'alley. 
Propagated  by  divison  of  the  roots.  The  main  points 
of  culture  are  thorough  drainage,  rich  peat,  a  little  dried 
leaf-mould,  and  a  little  fibry  loam,  kei^t  open  and  porous 
with  pieces  of  charcoal  and  half-decayed  wood.  Tem¬ 
perature  in  winter  from  55°  to  05°.  It  should  receive  less 
water  by  the  end  of  October,  wdiich  will  cause  the  flower- 
stalks  to  rise  freely  during  the  following  months. 

Gesnera  elongata. — This  does  well  either  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  or  in  a  coolish  stove  at  this  season.  If  too 
hot  the  plant  will  be  drawn.  Propagated  by  cuttings; 
grown  in  peat  and  loam.  AVhen  done  flowering,  ])rune 
back  freely  to  the  base  of  the  shoots ;  allow  it  to  remain 
cool  and  dryish  for  some  time  afterwards.  When  break¬ 
ing  freely  give  it  a  little  water.  When  the  young  shoots 
are  one  or  two  inches  in  length,  shake  away  a  little  of 
the  old  soil,  and  repot,  and  keep  it  close  and  warm  until 
growth  and  fresh  roots  are  freely  progressing;  then  give 
more  air,  and  by  June  a  cold  pit,  which  may  be  kept  close 
at  first,  and  more  air  given  afterwards,  will  just  be  the 
place  for  it  until  the  end  of  September,  when  it  should 
be  housed. 

;  Eranciscea  calycina — large,  purple  llow'crs,  with  light 

centi’e ;  treatment  similar  to  that  spoken  of  for  nnijiora 
and  latifolia,  though,  perhaps,  a  little  more  tender.  In 
a  late  number,  a  correspondent  alluded  to  Hojieanu,  &c., 
as  greenhouse  plants,  confirmatory  thus  of  similar  state¬ 
ments  made  long  ago ;  but  if  the  greenhouse  is  kept  only 
a  little  above  45°  in  winter  the  plants  become  deciduous. 

HlMANTOiniYLLUM,  Oli  ImATORHYLLUM  MINIATUM. - 

Under  this  name  there  is  a  nice  plant  in  flower  at  iMr. 
Yeitch’s  in  a  cool  house.  The  flower  a  bufl'-orange, 
standing  boldly  up  instead  of  hanging  down  like  a  Giivia, 
to  which  the  genus  is  a  next-door  neighbour,  if  not  an 
elbow  friend.  The  leaves,  in  consistence  and  form, 
being  between  the  Clivia  nohills  and  the  Hippeaslruni 
aulicum,  which  latter  will  be  in  bloom  in  many  places. 

Rogeria  cordata. — A  neat,  shrubby  plant,  producing 
corymbs  of  flowers  at  the  points  of  the  shoots,  in  tlie 
way  of  a  Laurustinus.  Grows  freely  in  peat  and  loam, 
and  requires,  as  far  as  yet  known  to  us,  common  stove- 
treatment,  and  is  desirable,  from  blooming  in  a  dwarf, 
compact  shape. 

Riiyncospermum  .jASJiixoinES.  —  An  intermediate 
house  suits  this  best,  one  of  the  sweetest  importations 
from  China.  In  a  stove,  not  very  hot,  it  will  now  be¬ 
coming  into  bloom.  In  a  greenhouse,  averaging  45°,  it 
will  not  bloom  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  come.  It 
grows  well  in  peat  and  loam  well  drained ;  sliould  be 
pruned  and  cleaned  when  done  flowering;  and  kept  close, 
and  in  a  moist  atmosphere  afterwards  ;  be  placed  in  a 
cold  pit  in  June,  out-of-doors  in  August  and  September, 
and  housed  by  tbe  beginning  of  October. 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

Azaleas. — There  have  been  many  complaints  of  the 
buds  instead  of  flowering  turning  brown  and  falling 
off.  Much  of  this  arises  from  the  buds  not  being 
sufficiently  ripened,  and  much,  also,  from  subjecting  the 
plants  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  such  as  mov; 
ing  them  from  a  temperature  of  40°  into  one  of  05“, 
or  even  higher.  Now,  all  this  should  be  done  gradually. 
Suppose  you  take  a  few  plants  to  a  forcing-pit,  or  stove- 
house,  they  should  be  ])laced  at  one  end,  air  left  on 
there,  and  the  plants  be  frequently  syringed,  so  that  the 
temperature  lor  a  few  days  sliall  not  greatly  exceed  that 
they  enjoyed  in  their  winter  quarters.  If  the  heat  is 
thus  raised  gradually,  there  will  be  sure  to  be  a  pvo- 
;  fusion  of  bloom  if  the  luids  were  properly  matured. 

{  Camellias, — 'J'hese  will  now  be  coming  in  well.  I 
I  only  wish  tq  give  this  caution— A  little  cool  mainu'o- 


water,  such  as  that  made  from  old  cow-dung,  will  cause 
the  bloom  to  come  large  and  fine;  but  too  much  feeding, 
or  giving  it  in  a  rank  state  from  fresh  dung,  will  be  apt 
to  mar  tbe  colour  of  the  more  delicate  flowers.  It  is 
safest  to  use  such  manure-water  weak  and  often. 

Br.ACHYSEMA  LATIFOLIUM,  VILLOSUM,  and  L'NDULATUM. — 

The  first  has  scarlet,  the  second  crimson,  and  the  third 
greenish-yellow  flowers.  The  first  is  best  known.  In  a 
cool  greenhouse  it  will  not  flower  until  next  month.  If 
kept  at  all  warm,  and  it  rather  likes  from  45°  to  55°  in 
winter,  it  will  bloom  in  February  and  March,  and 
onwards.  It  thrives  best  in  fibry-peat,  with  a  little 
fibry-loam,  increasing  the  loam  as  the  plants  get  older. 
This  makes  an  elegant  trellis  climber,  propagated  by 
half-ripened,  shoi't,  young  shoots,  under  a  bell-glass,  in 
sand,  and  in  a  mild  bottom-heat  in  summer,  and  by 
seeds,  sown  in  a  hot-bed,  in  spring.  A  cold  pit,  from 
which  the  glass  is  removed  after  August,  and  plenty  of 
air,  given  previously,  w'ould  suit  it  well  in  summer; 
housing  it  in  October. 

Roronja  pinnata. — The  treatment  of  this  genus  has 
lately  been  given.  All  Boronias  are  very  shy  of  anything 
in  the  shape  of  stagnant  moisture,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Bracliyscma. 

Cytisus  FiLiPES. — Few  things  are  more  interesting 
than  this  thread-stemmed  plant  loaded  with  its  pure  white 
blossoms.  Being  a  native  of  Teneriffe,  it  will  not  stand 
much  rough  or, extra-cold  treatment.  It  is  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  small  side-shoots,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass, 
in  May,  or  by  grafting  on  liardier  and  commoner  kinds. 
Grows  in  fibry-loam  and  peat,  and  requires  an  average 
temperature,  in  winter,  from  38°  to  45“. 

Epacris. — It  would  require  a  page  to  mention  the 
names  of  these  that  may  now  be  in  bloom.  As  aheady 
detailed  in  this  work,  though  there  is  much  difficulty  in 
managing  many  Heaths  in  a  house  containing  a  mixed 
collection,  these  Ejracrises,  the  Australian  Heaths,  thrive 
well  under  such  circumstances,  being  never  subject  to 
mildew,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  though,  under  similar 
circumstances.  Heaths  would  be  ruined  by  it.  After 
they  have  done  flowering,  and  are  pruned  freely  back 
near  to  the  base  of  their  young  shoots,  and  are  allowed 
to  rest  for  a  week  or  two,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give 
too  much  excitement  to  the  growing  principle  after¬ 
wards,  by  keeping  them  in  a  close  place  in  the  green¬ 
house,  or  placing  them  in  a  forcing-house  or  pit.  The 
next  thing  is  to  see  that  the  growth  thus  made  is  well 
matured  by  exposure  to  sun  and  air  in  August  and 
September,  and  then  to  house  safely  before  the  end  of 
October.  Like  all  matters  in  which  the  division  of 
labour  principle  is  at  full  stretch,  no  amateur,  or 
gardener  either,  who  has  many  matters  demanding  his 
attention,  can  raise  these  jflants  by  cuttings,  at  the  price 
they  are  sold  at  in  commercial  establishments. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. — I  introduce  this  again  just  to 
chronicle  a  dodge  of  my  neighbour,  Mr.  Fraser,  who  is 
generally  extra-successful  with  this  indisp'ensable, 
wherever  young  ladies  and  their  refined  tastes  must  be 
consulted.  In  filling  the  pots  from  the  roots  and  buds 
taken  from  the  open  border,  he  submits  every  bud  to  a 
slight  squeeze  between  his  thumb  and  linger,  and,  by 
the  hardness  or  softness,  at  once  satisfies  himself 
whether  the  bud  contains  flow^ers  or  not.  By  this 
means  it  is  very  rare  that  ever  he  has  such  a  thing  as  a 
blind  shoot.  When  potted,  the  pots  are  generally 
placed  in  a  shady  place,  in  something  like  greenliouse 
temperature,  for  some  time  before  they  are  suljected  to 
forcing-heat. 

Selago  dirtans,  with  white  flowers,  and  S.  Gillti, 
with  pale-rose  flowers,  are  dwarf,  evergreen  shruhs,  with 
small  foliage,  natives  of  South  Africa,  easily  jiropagnted 
by  cuttings,  growing  freely  in  sandy  loam  ;  thriving  out- 
of-doors  after  June;  and  requiring  an  average  of  40“  at 
night  in  winter. 
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Sarvia  gesner.kflora. — The  treatment  of  this  has 
often  been  given.  Perhaps  the  simplest  mode  for  getting 
good-sized  tioweriug-plants  would  be  to  prune  back  close 
to  a  bud,  in  April,  the  younger  plants  when  done 
flowering ;  or  to  insert  cuttings  in  March  or  the  beginning 
of  April.  In  either  case,  turn  the  plants  out  into  rich 
soil  in  June;  stop,  train,  and  water  during  summer; 
raise  and  pot  carefully  in  the  beginning  of  October,  and 
house  secure  from  frost  before  the  end  of  it.  In  a  com¬ 
mon  greenhouse  they  will  be  coming  into  bloom  by  the 
end  of  this  month,  and  will  be  gay  with  their  rich 
scarlet  flowers  for  two  months  to  come. 

Hippeastrum,  Habranthus,  Zephyranthus,  and 
OTHER  Amaryllids,  wlioso  leavcs  die  down  when  the 
bulb  is  matured. — ^One  word  as  to  these,  which  will  ex¬ 
plain  several  disappointments  and  prevent  mistakes. 
Keep  most  of  these  when  at  rest  from  5°  to  10°  above 
the  freezing  point;  they  will  remain  at  rest  in  a  higher 
temperature  if  kept  dry.  Supposing  they  are  all  in  pots, 
and  you  wish  to  start  them  into  bloom,  do  not  touch 
them  in  the  way  of  repottinfj  ;  place  the  pots  merely  in  the 
increased  temperature,  and  moisten  with  water  at  about 
75“^ ;  after  the  plants  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  rise  in 
temperature  for  a  few  days.  If  there  are  flower-buds 
formed,  they  will,  show  themselves  before  long,  then 
pick  off  the  surface  soil  and  add  fresh,  rich  compost; 
old  cow-dung  may  constitute  a  good  portion.  This,  with 
waterings  over  it,  will  cause  the  flower-stem  to  rise  thick 
and  strong.  Shortly  after  the  flowering  is  over,  and  the 
plants  have  had  a  short  time  to  rest,  give  what  repotting 
is  required;  and  during  summer  let  the  foliage  liave  all 
the  sun  possible  until  they  begin  to  wither,  and  then 
the  bulbs  must  be  rested  until  wanted  to  bloom  the 
following  season.  It  will  be  evident  that  plants  that  do 
not  bloom  must  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner  for  en¬ 
suring  bloom  the  next  year.  The  finer  the  foliage  made, 
provided  that  is  fully  exposed  to  light,  and  j)laced  in  a 
growing  beat,  and  the  more  perfectly  the  bulbs  are  thus 
matured,  the  better  will  they  bloom  the  following  year, 
and  all  the  more  from  being  tboroughly  rested  by  the 
soil  being  next  to  dry.  Kinds,  sucb  as  Hippeastrum 
Aidicum,  that  do  not  die  down  so  readily,  merely  require 
less  water  in  autumn  and  winter,  but  not  to  be  dry.  I 
have  found,  that  as  a  general  rule,  the  best  lime  for 
repotting  is  after  blooming.  R.  Fish. 


SOWING  ONIONS. 

There  is  scarcely  a  crop  of  more  importance  to  the 
cottager  than  one  of  Onions,  and  few  vegetables  are 
more  general  favourites. 

In  its  cultivation,  the  first  point  to  be  remembered  is, 
that  although  the  Onion,  like  most  other  crops,  prefers 
a  changed  soil  each  year,  yet  that  this  change  is  not 
indispensable,  as  I  have  seen  large  breadths  of  ground 
in  the  market-gardens  on  beds  that  had  borne  Onions 
for  many  years  in  succession ;  but  as  there  is  no  real 
advantage  in  having  this  cx'op  on  the  same  ground  for  a 
succession  of  years,  and  as  other  crops  benefit  by  the 
change,  it  is  prudent  for  the  cottage  gardener  to  change 
his  Onion  ground  as  mentioned  in  some  of  the  former 
articles  of  this  work ;  and  having  pepared  it  as  directed, 
so  as  to  be  ready  by  the  proper  time  of  sowing,  a  few 
remarks  bearing  on  that  operation  may  now  be  of 
service  to  him. 

Commencing  at  what  is  of  the  most  importance,  “  the 
selection  of  seed,”  it  is  advisable  to  have  this,  if  possible, 
of  home-growth,  and,  likewise,  that  of  the  preceding 
year;  for  though  the  seed  will  retain  its  vitality  for 
several  years,  still  it  is  questionable  whether  the  produce 
will  ever  be  as  good  as  that  from  a  more  fresh,  I'obust 
seed.  Resides  which,  there  are  other  qualities  than  a 
robust  growth  that  is  necessary  in  the  Onion,  one  of 


which  qualities  is  the  good  keeping  of  the  produce, 
which  good  keeping  quality  those  obtained  from  foreign 
seed  are  said  not  to  possess. 

Varieties  of  the  Onion  are,  like  those  of  other  garden 
produce,  numerous  enough,  or,  rather,  names  are  plenti¬ 
ful;  but  a  good  kind  that  has  been  long  cultivated  in 
this  country  is  always  preferable  to  that  from  a  warmer 
I  climate,  as  the  latter  is  not  so  likely  to  perfect  its  growth 
so  well  as  that  home-grown,  sufficiently  early  in  the 
season  to  be  able  to  be  kept  through  the  winter.  This 
is  very  important,  and  ought  to  be  attended  to.  If  it 
be  necessary  to  mention  names,  I  may  say  that  the 
;  Reading  Onion  is  as  good  as  any  for  the  general  crop  ; 

‘  the  Olobe  is  also  a  good  cropper,  but  does  not  keep  very 
well,  while  the  brown  and  white  Spanish  are  both  good  ! 
and  useful.  The  old  Strashurg  is  now  considered  small, 
yet  there  are  few,  or  none,  that  keep  so  well,  so  that  it 
is  advisable  to  sow  a  few  of  it  in  order  to  have  them  as 
late  as  possible.  Some  cultivators,  wbo  have  not  the 
means  to  grow  their  own  seeds,  buy  two  or  three  kinds 
and  mi.x  them,  so  that  if  one  fails,  the  seedlings  from 
another  may  sup))ly  its  place.  'J’o  those  who  are  anxious 
to  notice  the  various  points  in  the  kinds  cultivated, 
this  will  not  do;  but,  generally,  ])eoplo  are  more  careless, 
in  that  respect,  concerning  this  crop  than  most  others  ; 
and  in  using  the  produce,  it  will  be  as  well  to  avoid 
cousumingahose  which  seem  to  keep  best;  that  is,  let 
;  those  be  used  first  that  show  symptoms  of  growing  or 
!  decaying. 

Of  the  soil  suitable  for  Onions  there  has  already  been 
a  good  deal  said ;  suffice  it  hero  to  say,  that  when  the 
soil  is  good,  this  crop  roots  much  deeper  than  is 
generally  supposed.  1  noticed  some,  last  year,  which 
had  ])enetralod  upwards  of  twenty-two  inches,  the 
ground  being  good  the  whole  depth,  and  the  dry 
weather  tending  to  drive  the  roots  downwards  in  search 
of  food,  which  they  cannot  always  obtain  in  sufficient 
abundance  near  the  top.  It  is  always  advisable  to 
have  the  ground  good,  so  that  the  bulbs  may  attain  as 
large  a  size  as  possible ;  and  as  tbe  Onion  seems  to 
relish  a  lich,  loamy  soil,  in  preference  to  one  either  i 
I  particularly  light,  or  heavy,  it  will  be  advisable  to  j 
humour  it,  in  that  respect,  by  adding  manure  before  ; 
sowing,  and  once  or  twice,  at  the  proper  time,  applying  ' 
liquid-manure  when  the  bulbs  are  swelling.  | 

In  regard  to  the  most  proper  time  for  sowing  Onions,  ! 
there  is  a  much  wider  latitude  than  for  most  other  crops, 
the  seed  being  particularly  hardy,  and  the  progeny  less  ' 
liable  to  injury  from  insects,  slugs,  and  other  enemies  to  I 
young  vegetation  than  most  plants.  It  is  not  necessary,  ' 
therefore,  to  defer  the  sowing  to  any  particular  day,  as  ' 
is  sometimes  advised  for  other  crops;  for  whenever  the  j 
'  ground  is  in  good  order,  the  seed  may  be  sown  without  , 

;  any  fear  of  the  consequences ;  but,  usually,  the  first  or 
second  week  in  iMarch  will  do  as  well  as  any  other  time,  ^ 
provided  the  ground  be  dry  enough.  The  most  general  : 
way  is  to  sow  these  seeds  in  rows  drilled  out,  about  a  j 
foot  apart;  and  as  that  operation  cannot  be  done  with-  ; 
out  some  treading  upon  the  ground,  this  must  be  dry,  ! 
and  then  the  treading  does  good  rather  than  harm. 
When  the  soil  and  season  are  wet  some  other  mode 
must  be  ado])ted  for  sowing  such  seeds ;  for,  be  it  ob- 
!  served,  it  is  not  prudent  to  leave  tbe  sowing  till  late, 
as  the  summer,  or,  rather,  the  hot  part  of  it,  is  quite 
short  enough  for  this  crop  perfecting  its  bulbs.  When, 
therefore,  a  succession  of  wet  weather  prevents  the 
ground  being  operated  u])on  without  treading  it  into  a 
solid  mass,  it  is  better  to  divide  the  plot  into  beds,  about 
four  feet  wide,  with  fifteen  or  eighteen-inch  alleys,  and 
to  sow  the  seed  broad-cast.  In  this  way  there  will  be  a 
small  loss  in  the  alleys  ;  but  the  plants  in  the  beds  are 
often  allowed  to  remain  much  thicker  than  when  they 
are  in.  rows,  so  that  the  difi’erence  in  the  quantity  of  the 
produce  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  supposed ;  and  there 
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is  a  little  advantage  in  being  able,  at  all  times  after¬ 
wards,  to  have  access  to  the  crop  during  all  weathers,  to 
thin,  weed,  or  to  apply  liquid-manure  as  needed.  Beds, 
indeed,  are  preferable  in  all  stiff  soils,  when,  as  stated 
:  above,  there  is  a  danger  of  the  mass  being  trampled 
I  down  into  a  bard  substance  ;  but  on  very  light,  sandy 
soils  there  is  not  so  much  likelihood  of  this  taking  place, 
and  the  ground  in  such  places  is  better  by  being  made 
somewhat  lirmer. 

When  sown  in  drills,  a  foot  between  them  is  sufficient 
in  most  cases;  but  where  tliere  is  a  desire  to  obtain  some 
very  large  bulbs,  the  rows  might  be  fifteen  inches  apart; 
and  at  thinning  time  a  proportionate  space  bo  allowed 
in  the  row  likewise.  After  all  that  has  been  said  of 
thinning  Onions  very  much,  and  the  other  points  of 
management,  the  most  essential  thing  is  to  make  the 
ground  good  at  first,  and  this,  aided  by  a  favourable 
season,  is  of  far  more  consequence  than  any  after-treat¬ 
ment;  inasmuch,  as  with  a  generous  soil  a  much  more 
numerous  progeny  may  be  effectually  maintained  than 
can  be  done  by  the  most  judicious  thinning  ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  where  a  good  depth  of  soil  has  been  pre- 
]mred,  the  plants  are,  in  a  measure,  secure  against  ordi¬ 
nary  droughts  in  the  best  part  of  the  growing  season, 
when  it  is  most  important  that  the  plants  should  not 
receive  any  check.  Although  1  am,  myself,  an  advocate 
for  a  good  thinning,  I  am  aware  there  are  times,  and 
]>lenty  of  them,  too,  in  which  thinning  alone  will  not  effoc- 
lually  secure  a  good  crop;  wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  a  good 
one  may  sometimes  be  had  by  an  almost  reverse  metliod. 
Last  year,  1  remember  leaving  some  row's  in  a  plot  of 
ground,  very  thick,  scarcely  thinned  at  all ;  in  fact,  the 
few  that  were  left  very  thick  were  so  left  with  a  view  to 
supply  young  Onions  as  wanted,  and  intended  to  be 
thinned  as  they  were  called  for.  This  system,  w’hich  is 
often  carried  out  too  far,  was  attended  with  the  usual 
residt;  they  were  not  wanted  in  time,  and  the  whole 
lot  (of  what  was  left  so)  soon  began  to  oust  eaeh  other 
out  of  the  row ;  but  as  the  ground  W'as  good,  and  the 
season  favourable,  they  shouldered  each  other  in  such 
a  w'ay  as  in  some  cases  nearly  to  cover  the  ground  with 
their  bulbs  where  they  w'ere  fully  swelled  out,  and  the 
produce  was  most  abundant;  and  though  there  were 
many  small  bulbs,  still,  there  were  plenty  of  good-sized 
ones  also. 

As  the  process  of  drawing  a  shallow  drill  with  the 
corner  of  a  hoe  is  tolerably  well-known,  and  the  raking 
over  of  the  ground  is  a  simple  operation,  1  need  say  but 
i  little  about  these  here ;  only,  as  there  is  often  a  great 
j  temptation  to  sow  Radishes  amongst  the  crop,  I 
may  here  observe,  that  it  would  bo  as  well  to  draw' 

I  slight  drills  for  these  also  between  those  for  Onions,  in 
I  order  to  get  the  seed  properly  covered,  as  it  not  un- 
!  frequently  happens  that  seed  scattered  broad  cast  over 
I  the  ground,  with  no  other  covering  than  that  resulting 
I  from  the  raking  in  of  the  Onion  drills,  is,  in  a  great 
[  measure,  sacrificed.  Bo  careful  to  sow  the  Radishes  very 
;  thinly,  and  be  sure  and  remove  them  all  long  before  the 
Onions  sufl’er  by  their  presence.  The  Salmon,  or  Short- 
,  top,  are  the  most  suitable,  but  a  few  of  the  Turnip-rooted 
may  bo  sown  likewise;  only,  I  here  repeat  the  warning, 
that  nothing,  whatever,  sown  here  must  bo  allowed  to 
compete  for  a  living  with  the  legitimate  crop ;  for,  as 
before  said,  the  Onion  is  rather  a  luxurious  fellow  in  his 
way,  and  must  be  indulged  accordingly.  J.  Robson. 


ALLOTMENT  FARMING.— March. 

As  the  wet  weather  of  last  month  may  have  delayed  the 
routine  operations  recommended  for  that  month,  it  will  be 
now  necessary,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  a  tit  state— and 
it  should  never  be  dug  or  trampled  on  when  it  is  so  wet  as 
to  become  adbesive  like  paste— to  bring  up  all  an'cars. 

‘duw  Green -lodf,  Brussels  Sprouts,  a  little  Wutcheren  Brocoli, 


Cuhhuprs,  of  sorts.  Radishes,  Spinneh,  and  a  few  Earhj  Slone 
Turnips.  U'lie  Caulijlowcr  plants,  protected  during  flic, 
winter,  should  now  lie  planted  out.  'J’bc  Silrer-shiniK  d 
Onion,  for  pickling,  to  be  sown  on  poor  ground,  in  a  dry 
state;  after  sowing  to  lie  well  treaded  over  to  make  tlie 
ground  hard.  A  good  breadth  of  Broad  Beans  ougiit  to  be  now' 
'  sown  for  tlie  main  crop;  as  also  Onions  and  Lechs,  on  good, 
i  rich  ground,  the  surface  to  be  occasionally  sprinkled  witli 
;  soot  in  showery  weatlicr ;  and  salt  applied  to  the  Asparagus 
\  and  Scu-halc  beds. 

The  Green-curled  Borecole  is  a  useful  crop,  sown  now',  and 
planted  out  early  in  summer ;  the  tall  stems  producing  an 
abundance  of  sprouts,  from  bottom  to  top,  with  large  heads, 
that  withstand  the  severity  of  winter  well,  and  continue  to 
give  a  good  supply  during  the  autumn  ami  winter  months. 
Savot/s  must  be  sown  for  planting  out  in  summer,  to  pro¬ 
duce  large  heads  for  autumn  and  winter  use. 

Celery  is  to  be  sown  on  a  warm  border,  or  on  a  slight 
hotbed,  to  prick  out,  when  two  or  three  inches  high,  on  a  bed 
of  old  dung,  and  a  little  mould  on  the  top  oidy  six  inches 
deep,  on  a  hard  bottom,  whence  they  can  be  moveil  with  a 
mass  of  roots  to  the  trenches,  w'herc  they  should  be  supplied 
I  with  an  abundance  of  water  or  liquid-manure  to  attain  per- 
I  fection.  Hardy  Lettuces  that  have  stood  all  the  winter  in 
frames  or  under  hand-glasses  can  be  planted  one  foot 
asunder  the  early  part  of  the  month.  The  seeds  of  pot¬ 
herbs,  such  as  Sayc,  Thyme,  Mint,  Savory,  and  Jfarjorain, 
&c.,  should  be  sown,  or  tliese  be  increased  by  slips,  or  by 
parting  the  roots. 

Finish  plantiny  fruit-trees  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the 
pruning  of  Vines;  for  W'hen  the  pruning  is  postponed  until 
,  the  sap  is  in  circulation,  they  bleed  so  freely  as  materially  to 
exhaust  and  injure  the  system  or  natural  vigour  of  the  tree. 

As  the  Potato  is  now’  not  likely  to  be  neglected  by  the 
;  cottager  who  appreciates  it  as  a  most  valuable  crop,  and 
next  to  grain  for  food,  it  is  only  necessary  to  suggest,  that 
where  poor  cottagers  have  no  means  of  obtaining  good 
varieties,  it  would  be  well  w’orthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
wealthy,  and  an  act  of  kindness  for  the  proprietor  of  the 
estate,  or  the  landlord,  to  introduce  into  the  neighbourhood, 
for  the  cottagers  who  have  gardens,  or  allotments,  a  few' 
of  the  best  and  improved  sorts.  The  expense  would  be 
trifling,  as  they  are  easily  increased.  The  follow’ing  sorts 
are  good,  and  should  be  planted  not  later  than  the  middle 
of  the  aiiontb  : — Shaics,  York  Reyents,  Forty-folds,  Kentish 
,  Gold/inder,  Bread-fruit,  Poor  Meat’s  Profit,  fVhitc  and  Red 
Goldens,  and,  for  late  sorts.  Blue  Pons,  yfinions,  or  Cups, 
and  the  Plain  de  Rohan,  which  is  a  great  cropper,  fit  for 
I  swine  or  cattle,  as  it  is  only  in  some  situations  that  it  is 
;  a  good,  late  table  Potato. 

As  the  season  for  yraj'liny  fruit-trees  has  now  arrived,  it 
may  be  useful  to  some  cottagers  to  know  that  whip-grafting 
is  the  general  method  adopted  by  nurserymen ;  and  where 
;  there  is  an  opportunity,  the  best  lesson  that  a  novice  could 
,  take  would  be  to  inspect  the  operation  performed  by  one  of 
them  for  an  hour  in  the  nursery  rows,  where,  of  many  scores 
grafted  by  a  skilful  hand,  not  half-a-dozen  of  the  whole  lot 
:  will  fail  of  complete  success.  It  is  called  whip-grafting, 
from  the  method  of  cutting  the  stock  and  scions  sloping  on 
:  one  side,  so  as  to  fit  each  other,  and  they  are  thus  tied  together 
in  the  manner  of  a  w'hip-thong  to  its  shaft  or  handle.  To 
'  prevent  the  admission  of  light,  wet,  or  wind,  after  being  tied 
;  closely  together  with  a  strand  of  matting  in  a  w’et  state,  it  is 
i  covered  with  clay  in  an  oval  form.  The  clay  is  made  by 
beating  together,  in  an  iron  pot,  a  quantity  of  adhesive  brick- 
earth  with  about  one-part  of  horso-droppings,  and  so  much 
water  as  will  give  to  it  the  consistency  of  putty. 

As  stuys  are  very  apt  to  harbour  about  the  stems  of  the 
young  growing  crops  of  vegetables  at  this  time,  and  nibble 
them  off,  or  seriously  injure  them  under  the  surface  of  the 
i  soil,  it  is  advisable  to  strew  some  soot  close  to  the  stems  of 
I  the  plants  when  lioeing  between  or  earthing-iqi  any  of  the 
spring  crops. 

Heahtse ASK. — Tow  ards  the  end  of  the  month  tlie  seed 
may  be  either  sown  in  boxes  of  light  earth,  placed  in  a  cold 
j  frame,  or  the  open  ground.  If  sown  in  the  open  ground, 
1  the  soil  should  be  light,  and  the  seed  sown  in  drills  about 
I  three  inches  apart,  and  lightly  covered  with  finely-sifted  soil. 

If  the  sun  is  powerful,  the  bed  should  be  shaded,  to  keep 
1  the  surface  constantly  moist,  when  the  seeds  will  vegetate 
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more  freely.  The  plantb  in  beds  bhould  now  receive  a  top¬ 
dressing,  an  inch  thick,  of  rotten  dung  and  well-decayed 
turf,  or  fresh  maiden  soil,  and  the  plants  left  with  merely 
their  heads  uncovered.  If  the  trouble  is  not  considered  too 
much,  it  is  advisable,  during  the  prevalence  of  dry,  cutting 
easterly  winds,  to  cover  them  with  garden-pots,  to  be  removed 
for  a  few  hours  during  the  day.  The  operation  may  appear 
tedious,  but  it  is  very  frequently,  by  attention  to  what  may 
be  considered  trifles  by  some,  that  the  persevering  and 
industrious  amateur,  or  cottager,  can  attain  success. 

I  The  CanialioH  layers  should  now  be  planted  out  in  the 
I  open  ground,  or,  if  they  are  intended  to  be  grown  in  pots, 
they  may  be  planted  off  about  the  end  of  the  mouth  into 
wliat  are  called  six’s,  or  such  as  are  about  twelve  inches 
j  wide  at  the  top,  six  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  ten  inches 
I  deeji  inside,  three  plants  to  be  inserted  in  each  pot,  not 
deeper  than  they  stood  before  potting,  and  protected  from 
easterly  winds. 

Plants,  such  as  Geraniums,  Fachsias^Calccalarias,  J^crlwiias, 
&c.,  that  the  amateur,  or  cottager,  may  have  preserved  during 
the  winter  in  pits  or  frames,  will  now  require  repotting. 
The  compost  made  of  decayed  turfy  loam,  the  top  si)it  of 
roadside  or  pasture  soil,  laid  in  a  heap,  turned  over,  and 
chopped  small,  two  or  three  times  for  twelvemonths,  with 
an  equal  portion  of  well-rotted  dung  or  leaf-mould,  mixed 
together,  will  be  found  suitable  for  such  plants,  and  when 
attention  to  watering,  etc.,  is  given  to  them,  a  fair  share  of 
success  will  be  the  result,  in  potting,  one  crock  or  broken 
potsherd  over  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  with  about 
!  an  inch  in  depth  of  the  turfy  part  of  the  loam  over  that,  will 
!  be  sufficient  drainage ;  the  soil  to  be  moist,  but  not  wet ; 

I  and  when  potted  and  j^laced  where  they  are  to  remain,  to  be 
j  watered,  kept  close,  and  shaded  from  sunbursts  for  ten  days 
I  or  a  fortnight,  until  they  begin  to  make  fresh  roots,  when 
they  may  be  gradually  exposed,  in  favourable  weather,  to 
more  sun  and  air,  to  produce  robust  growth  and  more  pro- 
I  fuse  bloom. 

;  As  the  above  plants  are  now  veiy  generally  employed  to 
I  decorate  the  tiower-garden  during  summer  and  autumn,  we 
shall  only  name  a  few  good,  hardy  annuals  that  may  be 
sown,  viz.: — Xemophila  insiyiiis,  Eryshnam  Pcroffsiiianum, 

I  white  and  imrple  Candytuft,  Coltinsia  bicolor,  Clarkia  indckella, 

;  Gilia  tricolor,  and  Entoca  viscida. 

German  and  Ten-week  Stocks  and  German  Asters  may  now 
be  sown  on  a  gentle  heat.  The  German  Asters  of  last  year 
were  the  finest  that  were,  probably,  ever  seen  in  this  coun- 
I  try;  the  season  was  most  propitious,  and  after  a  very  general 
.  failure  the  preceding  one,  doubtless  they  will  be  more 
!  generally  cultivated  this  year.  ‘When  two  or  three  inches 
I  high,  they  are  transplanted,  like  Celery,  from  the  seed-bed 
I  into  another  bed,  with  only  a  few  inches  thick  of  light  soil 
I  and  dung  on  a  hard  bottom,  where  they  produce  a  mass  of 
roots,  and  are  either  finally  planted  out  where  they  are  to 
flower,  or,  if  wanted  for  pot-plaiits,  they  are  taken  up,  even 
when  in  bloom,  and  being  well  watered  they  continue  m 
perfection  for  some  time. 

Lucern  may  be  sown  this  month.  It  delights  in  a  deep 
soil.  A  top-dressing  of  sulphate'  of  lime  or  gypsum  during 
the  summer  makes  it  grow  luxuriantly.  Live  stock  prefer 
gypsumed  Lucern  to  any  other.  It  is  best  sown  in  drills 
one  foot  apart ;  by  this  means  it  can  easily  be  kept  clean  by 
the  hoc. 

Hand-hoe  between  the  rows  of  Wheat;  and  a  sowing  of 
Taunton  White,  or  Essex  White,  may  be  made  early  in  the 
month  on  the  sandy  soils,  the  Turnip  and  Barley  soils  of 
agriculture.  About  five  and-tweuty  weeks  until  harvest  will 
be  sufficient,  in  favourable  seasons,  to  bring  forth  a  good 
and  abundant  crop.  The  land  must  be  in  good  condition  to 
cultivate  winter  Wheat  sown  in  spring  with  success;  but  its 
culture,  in  allotments  suitable  for  it,  is  an  object  which  ought 
not  to  be  neglected. 

The  usual  time  for  sowiuy  Outs  is  from  the  beginning  of 
this  month  to  the  end  of  April ;  the  earlier  the  sowing  the 
better  the  quality  of  the  grain. 

The  main  crop  of  Peas,  for  pea  soup  or  pig-feeding,  should 
now  be  sown. 

As  the  outside  rows  of  every  crop  are  the  most  productive, 
it  would  prove  of  advantage  in  the  allotments  to  plant  or 
sow  single  rows  of  each  sort,  with  sufficient  space  between 
them  for  other  things — a  row  of  Barley  next  a  row  of  I’ota- 


toes,  a  rowofl’eas  or  Beans  with  Turnips,  Parsnips,  Carrots, 
or  Cabbages,  between  a  row  of  Wheat,  and  then  Onions. 
By  running  the  rows  north  and  south,  the  shade  from  the 
j  taller-growing  plants  would  be  only  temporary,  and  of  ad- 
i  vantage  to  some  crops,  such  as  Onions,  Ac. — \Ym.  Keane. 


I  VEGETABLE  CULTUllE  AND  COOKERY. 

i  KO.  VII. 

i  BBOCOLI. 

:  In  cultivating  Brocoli,  the  first  consideration  is  to  secure 

j  a  regular  succession  for  a  supply  throughout  the  year.  Por 
a  first  crop  the  best  is  the  Early  Purple  Cape,  which,  if 
sown  in  the  middle  of  May,  will  come  into  use  in  August 
and  Seiitember.  To  succeed  this,  either  Grauye's  Early 
,  White,  or  Snow's  Superb  White,  which  is  better,  if  sown  in 
i  the  beginning  or  middle  of  May,  will  come  in  during  October, 
and  continue  on  till  Christmas.  Then  follows  that  very 
excellent  variety  the  Walcheren,  wdiich,  if  sown  in  May  and 
j  June,  will  furnish  an  excellent  supply  of  its  large,  tender, 
white  heads  throughout  December  and  January.  The  next 
is  Kniyht’s  Protection,  or  J/misi/de,  wdiich  is  a  very  hai'dy  and 
excellent  variety;  and  this,  followed  by  the  IVilcove,  Brimstone 
and  Elletslon's  Mammoth,  will  complete  the  season  till 
Cauliflower  comes  in  to  furnish  a  supply  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  All  these  last-mentioned  should  be  sowm  about  the 
,  middle  of  April. 

Some  cultivators  have  recommended  the  successional 
sow'ing  of  two  or  three  varieties  only  to  furnish  the  year’s 
’  supply ;  but  experience  has  shown,  that  in  severe  winters  it 
frequently  happens  they  are  completely  destroyed,  and 
spring  crops  are  lost.  It  is,  therefore,  much  the  safer  plan 
to  grow  those  varieties  which  are  capable  of  enduring  such 
winters,  and  winch  will  come  on  in  succession. 

To  secure  a  late  crop  against  all  contingencies,  sow  in  the 
first  week  in  May  some  of  the  Dwarf  Danish,  a  very  hardy 
:  variety;  and  in  the  end  of  the  month,  or  early  in  June,  the 
Purple  Sprouiiny,  and  there  will  be  little  fear  of  disajipoint- 
:  ment. 

Brocoli  requires  a  strong,  rich  soil,  with  abundance  of 
manure.  The  seed  should  be  sown  on  a  bed  in  an  open 
situation,  the  surface  of  which  has  been  made  light  and 
mellow,  and  then  raked  in.  When  the  jilants  have  three  or 
;  four  broad  leaves,  draw  out  the  strongest,  and  prick  them 
'  out  on  another  bed  at  six  inches  apart,  and  after  they  have 
made  considerable  strength,  transplant  them,  in  warm, 
showery  weather,  on  a  ])iece  of  ground  which  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  well  dug  and  manured.  They  should  he  in  rows 
two  feet-and-a-half  ajjart,  and  two  feet  distant  from  each 
I  other  in  the  rows.  As  they  advance  in  grow'th,  earth  up  the 
stalks  on  either  side  with  a  hoe,  and  this  will  be  all  the 
attention  requisite,  except  to  keep  the  ground  loose  about 
^  them,  and  free  from  weeds.  In  winter,  during  severe 
I  weather,  the  heads  may  be  protected  by  breaking  some  of 
the  leaves  over  them. 

To  Boil  Brocoli.  —  Strip  ofi’  all  the  side-shoots,  and 
preserve  the  top.  Peel  the  sldn  from  the  stalk  and  the 
shoots,  and  throw  them  into  cold  water.  Have  ready  on  the 
fire  a  stew-pan  with  cold  water,  to  which  a  little  salt  has 
been  added,  and  when  it  boils  put  in  the  Brocoli ;  let  it  boil 
from  ten  to  twmnty  minutes,  and  when  the  stalks  are  tender 
it  is  done  enough.  Take  it  up  with  a  slice,  that  it  may  not 
be  broken,  and  let  it  drain. 

Brocoli  may  be  served  on  toasted  bread  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  a  dish,  and  soaked  in  the  water  in  which  it  was 
boiled,  in  the  same  way  as  Asparagus  is  done,  and  accom¬ 
panied  with  melted-butter  in  a  boat.  It  should  be  taken  up 
immediately  it  is  done,  and  sent  to  the  table  hot,  otherwise  it 
is  worthless. 

Brocoli  Sprouts. — The  Italian  mode  of  cooking  Brocoli 
Sprouts  is  as  follows  ; — Boil  them  in  salt-and-water,  and 
let  them  cool ;  when  cold,  dredge  them  with  flour,  fry  them 
brown  in  butter,  and  sprinkle  a  little  salt  over  them.  Tliis 
is  a  wholesome  dish. 

Brocoli  and  Eggs. — Boil  the  heads  of  Brocoli  as  directed 
in  the  first  receipt;  and  while  they  arc  boiling,  have  ready 
six  beaten  eggs.  Put  a  quarter-of-a-pound  of  butter  into  a 
saucepan,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  is  all  melted ;  then 
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add  gradiiiilly  the  beaten  eggs,  and  stir  llie  mixture,  or 
shake  it  over  the  fire  till  it  becomes  thick.  Toast  sufficient 
bread  to  cover  the  bottom  of  a  deep  dish  ;  pour  the  egg  and 
liuttcr  over  tlie  hot  toast,  then  place  the  Brocoli  upon  it,  the 
l.arge  head  in  the  centre,  and  the  smaller  ones  round  it,  with 
tlie  shoots  round  the  edges  as  a  garnish. 

I’uocoLt  Sat.ad. — Boil  it  as  directed  above,  lay  it  in  a  dish, 
and  beat  it  up  with  oil,  vinegar,  and  a  little  salt.  Garnish 
with  Nasturtium-seeds. 

ISIany  of  the  receipts  given  for  Cauliflower  may  also  be 
used  for  Brocoli.— Rogeu  Asitpole. 


GARDEN  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

Youn  correspondent  under  this  head  alludes  to  the  family 
of  “  Helleborus  ”  as  giving  flowers  in  the  winter.  I  take 
leave  to  add  a  list  of  other  beautiful  attributes  of  Nature, 
that  are  now  displaying  their  beauty  and  fragrance  in  the 
I  beds  of  my  gai’den.  Helleborus  niger ;  Eranthis  byemalis  ; 
i  Tritoma  media;  Tussilago  fragrans ;  Galanthus  nivalis,  in 
sorts;  Crocus  billorus;  Anemone  liepatica,  in  varieties; 
A.  hortensis,  in  varieties  ;  A.  coronaria,  in  varieties.  Wliile 
upon  the  bushes  is  the  sweet  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  and 
the  Jasminum  nuditlorum,  wreathed  in  its  flowers  of  gold. 
'I’hese  and  the  succession  of  another  fortnight  produces 
Erythronium  dens  canis,  in  sorts  ;  Leucojum  vernum  ; 
i  Arabis  montana  ;  Alyssum  saxatile  ;  Scilla  bifolia  ;  Scilla 
I  priPcox ;  the  beautiful  family  of  the  Crocus  in  all  their 
I  colours,  while  we  yet  remember  the  Crocus  autumnalis, 
i  and  the  the  Colchicum  of  the  past  season, 
j  'With  all  these  lloral  beauties,  however,  how  many  of  the 
I  gardens  I  am  led  into  that  assume  only  the  chai-acter  of  a 
I  'Welch  churchyard !  There  are  the  beds,  it  is  true ;  but, 
i  unless  well-directed  gardening  can  lead  me  to  some  object 
I  for  admiration,  I  would  rather  it  were  turfed  over. 

Botany  lias  certainly  sunk  greatly  in  the  few  past  years  ; 
the  rage  for  glare  has,  for  a  time,  at  least,  placed  science  in 
the  shade.  Ask  the  young  gardener  the  classic  name  of 
the  “  Rose  of  .Tericho,"  and  he  will  tell  you  he  knows  the 
“  Cloth  of  Gold,”  Rose,  and  he  can  add  a  list  of  Verbenas, 
with  the  “Flower  of  the  Day”  Geranium,  Ac.  Such  are 
the  acquirements  of  the  day. 

Please  tell  “Anti  Frigi "  that  I  cover  my  jiit  with  sail¬ 
cloth  upon  rollers,  and  prepared  with  a  pliant  composition, 
that  neither  cracks  with  cold,  nor  becomes  adhesive  by 
heat. — Snowdrop. 

[Our  correspondent  is  wrong;  never  was  there  a  time 
when  the  scientific  names  were  so  well  known  by  young  gar¬ 
deners.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions. — En.  C.  G.] 


PRACTICE  IN  RUSTIC  WORK. 

TitERE  are  some  people  who  must  be  .always  putting, 
notching,  or  carving  with  a  knife.  Sometimes  they  seek  to 
perpettiate  their  precious  memory  by  the  formation  of  cer¬ 
tain  well-known  letters  in  the  bark  of  a  tree,  or  any  other 
surface  which  happens  to  be  near.  "When  their  hands  are 
not  otherwise  occupied,  almost  every  fonu  or  bench  c.an 
testify  to  the  interesting  fact  that  the  owner  of  some  name 
beginning  with  “A.  B.,”  or  “  R.  W.,”  once  marked  the 
spot  with  his  presence,  and  left  .an  impression  behind  him. 
Others,  ambitious  to  give  a  touch  of  art  to  their  productions, 
are  absorbed  for  many  a  long  hour  in  developing  the  head 
of  a  monkey,  or  a  dog,  on  the  top  of  what  is  highly 
esteemed  as  a  walking-stick.  I  once  knew  a  boy  who  had  a 
remarkable  fondness  for  making  pen-knives,  including  even 
the  plate  for  engraving  the  name,  and  alt  in  wood.  Among 
poor  people,  too,  there  is  really  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
juvenile  ship  carpenters,  all  more  or  less  distinguished  for 
cutting  out  their  smacks,  cutters,  schooners,  and  other  mer¬ 
chantmen  destined  to  scale  the  mountain  waves  of  the 
nearest  ditch. 

Let  us  not  frown  on  these  humble  efforts,  however  they 
may  make  us  smile,  but  rather  let  us  endeavour  to  give 
them  scope  and  direction,  so  that  the  time  and  labour  which 
would  otherwise  be  wasted  may  be  profitably  and  agreeably 
spent.  Rustic  work,  such  as  relates  to  the  construction  of 
flower-baskets  and  flower-stands,  is  well  suited  for  this  pur¬ 


pose,  for  it  includes  both  cutting  and  carving,  as  we  shall 
see  by-and-by. 

Those  of  your  readers  who  have  a  little  taste  and  spare 
time,  could  hardly  do  better  than  give  it  a  trial. 


In  introducing  this  subject  to  notice,  I  send  a  sketch  of 
one  of  the  simplest  flower-stands  I  have  been  able  to  find. 

It  is  intended  to  contain  a  jdant  in  a  pot,  and  to  be  placed 
either  in  an  open  corner,  or  behind  other  plants.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  this  siiif/le  .'itand  requires  but  little  skill  or 
labour,  and  the  only  point  which  needs  particular  explanation, 
is  that  at  a. 

Here  there  are  two  different  ways  of  working,  in  order  to 
produce  the  projecting  bottom.  With  the  first  of  these  two 
ways,  the  bottom  is  formed  of  two  circular  boards,  the 
loirer  projecting  a  little,  say  about  half-an-inch,  beyond  the 
margin  of  the  wppcr,  and  on  this  latter  the  lath-like  sticks 
or  r/7/s  are  neatly  nailed,  after  being  properly  prepared. 
The  other  mode  is  not  so  convenient,  nor  so  much  adapted, 
but  it  saves  a  little  wood.  It  consists  simply  in  carrying  a 
narrow  band  of  wood,  or  a  branch,  round  the  bottom  of  the 
ribs  after  they  have  been  nailed  on  to  the  bottom.  But 
before  saying  more  about  the  construction  of  the  stand,  I 
wish  to  offer  a  few  observations  respecting  the 

Materials. — The  legs  (either  three  or  four  may  be  used)  ! 
are  of  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  walking-stick ;  sometimes  , 
they  are  a  little  thicker,  according  to  the  size  of  the  top.  It  i 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  any  kind  of  branch  will  | 
I  serve  the  pinq)Ose,  but  it  is  desirable  to  have  all  the  branches  ; 
I  of  the  same  thickness,  and  as  even  as  possible.  ! 

,  Birch  will,  perhaps,  be  found  the  best  description  of  wood  i 
i  for  the  ribs,  if  it  can  be  procured,  but  any  other  may  be  used. 

Common  deal  board,  about  balf-an-iuch  thick,  is  good 
enough  for  the  bottom  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  ditlicult  to  cut  a 
piece  of  wood  evenly  round,  except  with  a  good  saw  made 
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fov  this  sort  of  work,  that  is,  a  small,  narmw  saw,  having  line, 
sharp  teeth.  It  may,  therefore,  be  jn-efeiahle  to  have  tlie 
;  circular  boai\ls  prepared  by  a  carpcaiter,  if  there  hap]iens  to 
be  one  at  hand.  (Jertaiuly,  a  handy  person  may  make  a 
shift  with  a  sharp  knife  or  a  cliisel,  but  neither  is  so  good 
as  a  saw,  when  it  can  he  obtained.  \  small  brad  awl  and 
i  some  nails  of  different  sizes  will  also  be  indispensable. 

llegin  work  by  preparing  the  rilw,  cutting  them  to  the 
same  length,  tapering  them  evenly  towards  the  bottom,  and 
;  pointing  them  at  the  end  which  is  to  ba  uppermost.  Keep 
j  them  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  same  form,  and  cut  tins 
j  bottom  end  smooth. 

I  When  the  ribs  are  neatly  prepared,  nail  them  on  to  the 
i  smaller  of  the  two  circular  boards  which  is  to  form  the 
I  bottom.  If  they  have  been  properly  prej^ared  they  should 
lie  close  to  one  another,  and  be  as  near  as  possible  at  right 
angles  with  the  bottom  ;  that  is,  they  should  not  lie  to  one 
i  side,  though  sometimes  in  the  pi’ocess  of  being  put  together 
'  they  may  get  out  of  place.  It  ought  to  be  noticed  here, 

I  that  a  ring  or  hoop,  made  of  an  osier  twig,  is  used  at  the 
inside  near  the  top,  in  order  to  keep  the  ribs  in  their  places, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  it  at  once.  Therefore,  nail 
on  two  ribs,  first  of  all,  at  exactly  opposite  points,  and  nail 
the  hoop  to  them.  In  this  way  it  is  much  easier  to  adjust 
j  all  tlie  others.  But  though  this  appears,  at  first  sight,  to 
j-  bo  a  very  simple  affair,  it  will  be  found  that  considerable 
care  and  nicety  are  required  to  have  the  ribs  uniform  and 
close  together,  with  just  the  exact  number  wanted  to  till  up 
the  whole  all  round.  This  is  the  point  which  proves  the 
clever  workman  in  such  a  form  of  stand,  but,  to  be  sure, 
so  great  nicety  is  not  essential  to  its  general  appearance. 
It  may  be  seen,  by  occasional  inspection  in  the  process  of 
working,  whether  the  ribs  occu2)y  tlicir  proper  positions; 
and  it  will,  perhajis,  hapjien  that  one  or  two  require  to  be 
made  a  little  narrower,  either  near  tbe  toji  or  bottom.  After 
thus  nailing  the  ribs  to  the  bottom,  secure  them  in  the 
same  way  to  the  hooia  at  the  top. 

Now,  the  larger  of  the  two  boards  is  firmly  mounted  on 
the  legs,  which  are  nailed  at  equal  distances  to  hoops,  one 
near  the  bottom,  and  another  near  the  top,  as  seen  in  the 
tigure.  But,  instead  of  a  lioop,  a  board  may  be  placed  near 
the  bottom,  and  a  dowering-plant  or  evergreen  can  be  put 
on  it  when  wanted. 

The  bottom  of  the  basket,  that  is,  the  larger  of  the  two 
boards  at  a  having  been  properly  “bevelled”  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  is  now  neatly  covered  with  the  scales  of  I’ir  cones, 
arranged  in  an  overlapping  manner.  Those  quite  close  to 
the  bottom  of  the  basket  will  require  to  be  shortened  a 
little,  and  the  whole  may  be  either  fastened  with  glue,  or 
small  tacks  without  heads  ;  indeed,  the  nails  in  every  case 
should  be  as  small  as  jiossible.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add  more,  for  a  little  practice  is  better  than  a  volume  of 
directions.  There  is,  however,  07ie  jtoint  yet  which  needs 
especial  notice,  that  is,  the  process  of  pi’eparing  the  branches 
for  the  riba.  Whatever  kind  of  wood  may  be  chosen,  the 
I  branches  should  be  cut  into  lengths  of  eight  or  teii  inches, 
I  and  laid  ufi  to  dry  for  some  time  ;  if  those  lengths  ai'e  with- 
j  out  knots,  so  much  the  better ;  and  if  they  cannot  be  evenly 
j  split,  they  must  be  sawn  with  a  sharp  “  ripping  saw,”  but 
I  they  must  be  held  quite  firm  while  being  sawn.  For  this 
pur2)ose  the  hand  will  not  be  sufllcient,  and,  therefore,  some 
way  of  keeping  them  firm  in  position  must  be  contrived. 
The  most  fertile  cause  of  disappointment  in  all  work  of  this 
kind  is  the  want  of  proper  tools,  and  the  means  of  keeping 
the  work  firm  and  steady. — F.  B.  K.,  Ptirin. 


THE  FORELT.E  PEAE. 

The  Forelle  or  Trout  Pear  is  a  beautiful  Pear,  and  should 
be  grown  in  all  collections.  I  know  of  no  Pear  so  handsome, 
when  well  grown  on  a  west  wall,  gathered  at  the  right  time, 
and  nicely  finished  ripening  in  a  cool  fruit-room.  Nothing, 
I  think,  makes  so  elegant  a  dish  in  the  dessert. 

The  colour  is  a  delicate  citron,  highly  polished,  and  thickly 
studded  on  the  side  towards  the  sun  with  small  crimson 
spots.  The  flesh  is  tender,  juicy,  and  melting,  with  a  very 
agreeable  brisk  flavour,  slightly  subacid,  partaking  of  a 
slight  flavour  of  the  Apple. 


The  tree;  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  bears  well  on  a  west 
wall.  I  have  not  tried  it,  or  seen  it  tried,  in  the  open  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  garden ;  but  I  think  it  would  succeed  if  grown 
pyramid  fashion.  It  appears  not  to  be  very  well  known  or 
so  extensively  grown  as  it  should  be.  It  is  very  much 
admired  by  all  who  have  seen  il.  Could  you  tmlighten  irs  a 
little  on  its  history  ? — M.  Busby,  iSlorl  irood 

[See  page  2S5,  Yol.  xiv.,  for  a  histoiy  and  description  of 
the  Forelle  Pear, — En.  C.  G.J 


THE  STANWICK  NECTAEINE. 

So  much  lias  been  said  and  written  on  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  Stanwick  Nectarine,  that,  perhaps,  you  will 
say — “  Enough.”  Still,  I  think  it  has  not  been  suHiciently 
tried  to  be  condemned,  nor,  on  the  other  band,  to  be  fully 
recommended.  In  what  little  experience  I  have  had  with 
it,  I  like  it  much.  It  fruited  here  the  first  time  last  season, 
and  the  fruit  was  ripe,  on  the  open  wall,  the  second  week  in 
September.  It  showed  no  symiitoms  of  cracking,  and  is 
what  I  should  consider  a  very  excellent  late  Nectarine,  of 
a  good  size,  and  finely  coloured.  The  flavour  is  ricli  and 
grateful,  very  juicy,  more  so  in  the  open  ground  than  any 
Nectarine  we  liave,  and  which  flavour  it  retains  to  the  last, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  others.  Probably,  the 
season  and  the  soil  might  have  had  some  inthumce.  The 
soil  here  is  on  the  clay  formation,  and  twenty  feet  through 
to  the  chalk,  and  therefore  calculated,  particularly  in  hot 
seasons,  to  suit  the  Peach, 

I  was  so  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  this  Nectarine, 
that  I  removed,  last  autumn,  a  strong  plant  into  the  Peach- 
house,  where  it  is  at  the  present  moment,  nth  of  Februaiy, 
covered  with  large  blossoms.  Should  it  force  well,  I  hoire  to 
be  able,  at  a  future  time,  to  let  you  know. — A  Busby,  Stvcli- 
tvood  P(irl\ 


E  AN  UNCUT, USES. 

Not  for  a  moment  do  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  fell  the 
growers  of  this  delightful  plant  that  now  is  the  time  to 
plant  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  growers  of  florists’  flowers, 
at  least,  those  that  deserve  the  name,  do  not  forget  them, 
and  are  as  conversant  with  the  habits  and  wants  of  their 
pets  as  tbe  loving  mother,  the  careful  and  affectionate  nurse, 
is  of  those  of  her  children.  But,  though  it  is  not  necessary 
to  tell  the  above,  I  luqie  it  will  not  be  lost  on  those  that 
have  never  tried  them,  and  that,  befori'  long,  this  pretty,  but 
neglected,  plant  will  be  placed  .amongst  the  first  of  its 
class,  which  it  so  richly  deserves. 

As  the  I’oots  of  Banunculuses  strike  deep,  the  soil  in  the 
beds  for  them  ought  not  to  be  less  than  thi'ee  feet  deeji. 
Those  that  cannot  fill  the  sjiace  required  for  them  with 
three  portions  of  good,  fresh,  sandy  loam,  and  the  otlier 
liortion  of  cow's  manure,  u]i  to  two  inches  of  the  surface, 
must  be  content  with  ti’enching  Iho  gi'ound  to  this  deivth, 
and  adding  one-fourth  cow’s  manure.  If  the  earth  is  adhe¬ 
sive,  a  portion  of  sand  should  he  added  also,  and  if  from 
the  sea  shore  so  much  the  better.  Supjrosing  this  is  done, 
and  if  draining  jripes,  say  two  inches  in  diameter,  .are 
inserted  six  inches  below  the  surface,  and  one  foot  apart, 
communicating  with  the  surface  with  pipes,  this  will  be 
found  an  excellent  way  to  give  Banunculuses  either  liquid- 
manure  or  plain  water,  as  their  wants  may  require  it. 

Supposing  the  bed  has  been  piroperly  prepared  and 
levelled,  I  should  then  place  half-an-iuch,  or  an  inch,  of 
leaf-mould  mixed  with  sand  over  the  whole;  then  take  a 
straight  rod  and  mark  the  lines  out  for  the  rows  across  the 
bed,  say  five  inches  apart,  and,  when  planting,  allow  about 
four  inches  betwixt  them  in  the  row;  jiress  the  claws  of 
the  roots  a  little  into  the  earth,  to  prevent  them  being 
disturbed  when  covering  them  over,  which  covering  should 
not  to  be  more  than  one-inch-and-a-half  deep,  and  ought  to 
consist  of  about  equal  portions  of  leaf-mould,  fresh  loam, 
and  sand.  As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  make  their 
appearance  above  ground,  1  would  give  them  a  slight 
mulching  of  cow’s  manure,  as  it  is  an  excellent  regulator 
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in  keeping  them  from  suffering  from  dry  weather.  A  slight 
covering  of  moss  is  also  good,  placed  between  the  rows 
after  the  foliage  is  up. 

1  hope  those  that  cannot  have  a  bed  of  Ranunculuses 
this  season  will  try  to  raise  a  few  seedlings  as  a  beginning. 
Nt)lhiiig  is  easier  reared,  and,  even  if  they  make  one  good 
claw,  they  will,  with  ordinary  treatment,  be  sure  to  Jlow'er 
next  season.  This  is  well  worth  the  notice  of  young 
gardeners  in  Scotland.  1  say  Scotland,  as  young  gardeners 
there  generally  exchange  places  in  November,  when  the 
roots  of  the  Ranunculus  are  out  of  the  ground,  and  take  but 
little  room  in  packing  tip.  I  can  speak  practically  to  the 
working  and  pleasure  in  carrying  tliis  out;  for  when  1  left 
home  to  enter  on  the  tirst  steps  of  a  serving  gardener,  I 
was  obliged  to  give  up  tbe  whole  of  my  other  favourite 
pels.  The  Ranunculuses  I  kept,  and  carried  from  place  to 
place  as  long  as  I  remained  iu  Scotland,  and,  believe  me, 
they  gave  me  many  an  hour’s  pleasure  that  I  should  not 
otherwise  have  had ;  and  next  to  my  little  store  of  books, 
when  1  entered  on  a  new  situation,  1  never  considered 
myself  at  home  till  i  had  looked  my  Ranunculuses  over, 
counted  their  claws,  and  seen  that  they  were  all  safe. 
Resides,  rely  upon  it,  if  a  head-gardener  sees  you  anxious 
and  fond  of  flowers,  he  will  keep  his  eyes  on  you,  and  that 
if  your  conduct  and  abilities  justify  him,  he  will  be  sure  to 
do  all  he  can  for  you. 

Allow'  me  to  add,  it  seems  strange  to  me,  that  though 
thei’e  is  not  a  manufacturing  town  of  any  note  in  the 
kingdom  but  is  distinguished  for  florists,  how  few'  and  far 
between  they  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  agriculturists. 
The  labourer  is  satisfied  with  his  Honeysuckle,  Wall¬ 
flower,  Hollyhocks,  itc.  Far  otherwise  the  weaver,  tlie 
collier,  and  the  hammerer  of  iron.  If  they  have  not  tbe 
carriages  and  horses  to  give,  that  we  are  told  were  nothing 
thought  of  in  older  times  amongst  the  Hutch,  in  exchange 
for  a  Tulip,  still,  a  keen  florist  gives,  even  in  the  present 
day,  his  little  all,  and  that  W'ith  pleasure,  for  some  favourite 
flower.  Every  favourable  moment  at  this  season  is  taken 
advantage  of,  at  meal-times,  to  watch  and  take  care  of  his 
favourites.  The  Tulip  and  the  Hyacinth,  now  making 
their  w'ay  to  the  surface,  have  not  been  over-looked,  and 
where  there  were  doubts  of  their  roots  being  all  right, 
they  have  often  been  examined,  and  a  modicum  of  dry 
earth  substituted  where  they  appeared  sutt’ering  from  damp. 
Little  hillocks  have  been  raised  over  their  heads,  and  an  old 
tile,  or  piece  of  slate,  carefully  placed  on  the  top,  to  keep 
them  dry,  for  all  florists  are  not  Recks,  capable  of  aftbrding 
Avaterproof  covering.  Such  is  the  interesting,  innocent  life, 
and  part  of  the  occupation,  of  a  florist  in  February. 

Judging  by  the  few  weeks  1  have  been  a  re.ader  of  TAe 
Cottage  Gardexer,  and  though  it  is  said  to  be  dangerous 
to  meddle  w'ith  editors,  still,  I  cannot  help  staling,  that  it 
appears  to  me  the  above  class  of  i>lants  is  deserving  of 
more  attention  than  is  paid  to  them,  apparently,  in  its 
pages. — H.  Ferguson,  Stow,  Biic/cinyhiim. 

[We  agree  with  IMr.  Ferguson.  In  our  first  volumes 
every  Florists’  Flower  was  fully  considered,  but  the  time  is 
come  for  more  notes  upon  them. — En.  C.  G.j 


CETER ACH  OFFI CINARUM . 

In  a  recent  number  of  Tub  Cot'tage  Gardener,  I  see  a 
description  given  of  tlie  Ctlevoch  officina-nim,  where  it  is 
stated,  that  “  it  seems  incapable  of  bearing  the  colder 
climate  of  Scotland.”  1  think  this  must  be  a  mistake,  as  1 
have  had  it  growing  on  a  rockw'ork  here  for  four  years,  and 
it  stands  the  Avinter  perfectly  hardy.  1  am  also  informed, 
that  it  grows  plentifully  on  some  hills  near  Hrumlanrig,  in 
Dumfiieshire. — Geo.  Smitu,  T/u;  Ilirscl,  Culdstream,  Ber- 
wk/cihire. 

[We  are  much  obliged  by  this  communication.  It  is  the 
first  information  w'e  have  met  with  of  the  Cctcrach  being  a 
i  native  of  Scotland,  but  we  have  since  heard  from  another 
correspondent  (A.  R.),  who  states  that  he  also  found  it  in 
'  Scotland  on  the  ruins  of  Iona. — Ed.  C.  G.] 


I  USE  OF  EARWIGS. 

!  Allow  me  to  ofler  you  a  simple  remedy  for  tbe  Green  fly 
!  and  Thrips.  When  I  have  a  plant  infested  with  these 
!  pests,  I  get  a  few  Earwigs,  and  carefully  place  one  or  two 
j  under  the  leaves  of  each  plant,  such  as  Cincrurios,  or 
Gloxinias,  Ac.,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  Earwigs  will 
I  show  battle  against  the  insects  ;  and  iu  a  day  or  two  you  will 
;  be  agreeably  surprised  at  their  victory.  This  I  found  out 
by  one  getting,  accidentally,  upon  a  Cineraria  which  I  Avas 
I  going  to  smoke  under  a  hand-glass,  when,  to  my  surprise, 
'  not  an  insect  Avas  to  be  seen,  but  the  EarAvig  alone  on  one 
I  of  tlie  under  leaves,  and  quite  contented. — W.  Haavkins, 
'  Gardener  to  IV.  Whitneij,  Esq.,  Thorne y  Ahhey. 


THE  POTATO  MURRAIN. 

In  The  Cottage  Gardener  of  the  loth  of  January,  a 
correspondent  having  throAvn  out  the  suggestion  that  the 
Potato  Murrain  is  influenced  by  frost,  has  induced  me  to 
send  you  the  following  observations.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  rustic  fence  and  young  shoots  of  the  Bonrsanlt 
Rose  did  preserve  the  tAVO  roAvs  of  Potatoes  from  the  attack 
of  frost.  It  is  now  Avell  ascertained  that  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  murrain  is  not  like  an  attack  of  frost.  1  have 
ever  found  the  first  signs  of  it  to  be  a  broAvu  spot  upon  the 
leaf,  Avhich,  if  turned  up,  a  yellow  fungus  Avill  be  found  on 
the  under  side.  On  the  appearance  of  this  spot  on  the  loaf, 
if  the  tubers  are  examined,  they  Avill  be  found  to  be  already 
affected  by  a  light  blue  spot  upon  the  skin ;  but  the  leaves 
Avill  not  fall  down  for  ten  or  tAvelve  days  after  these  appear¬ 
ances.  If  the  Avriter  of  the  article  had  examined  the 
tubers  on  the  day  he  first  observed  the  frost,  he  Avould  have 
found  the  disease  had  taken  place  some  days  previously  to  the 
appearance  of  frost.  In  all  my  observations,  1  have  found 
that  the  Potato  IMurrain  is  influenced  by  the  sun.  Noav,  the 
rustic  fence,  and  the  young  shoots  of  the  Bonrsanlt  Rose,  in 
{  sliading  the  Iavo  rows  of  Potatoes  nearest  the  fence,  protecteil 
I  them  from  the  bright  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun,  Avhen  he  at 
j  tildes  sends  forth  his  unnatural  heat,  as  Avhen  Ave  say  “  the 
j  sun  is  scalding.”  I  have  ahvays  observed,  that  Avhere  the 
Potatoes  have  been  shaded  from  the  sun  they  have  been 
safe  from  murrain.  In  gardens  Avhere  standard  fruit-trees 
I  are  standing,  the  shade  from  the  trees  has  ahvays  jireserved 
the  Potatoes,  Avhile  the  crop  in  the  other  part  of  the  garden 
Avas  injured. 

I  may  also  mention,  that  the  Rean  crop  is  liable  to  the 
same  disease  as  Potatoes,  although  it  is  not  so  general.  In 
the  year  1847,  it  Avas  very  prevalent  in  this  neighbourhood. 
1  had  sixteen  acres  of  Reaus  in  one  field;  in  the  mouth  of 
August  they  all  became  broAvn,  and  the  groAvth  Avas  com¬ 
pletely  stopped,  and  the  crop  very  much  injured.  The 
leaves  all  fell  off,  and  their  under  side  was  covered  Avith  a 
yellow  fungus.  Now  there  was  a  plantation  of  trees  ran 
along  the  south  side  of  the  field,  and  shaded  about  thirty  or 
forty  yards  distance  from  it,  and  all  along  that  side  of  the 
field  the  Reans  kept  their  colour,  a  fine  green,  to  the  end  of 
the  season,  and  furnished  a  good  crop,  from  being  shaded 
from  the  sun. 

Query. — May  not  the  sun  have  more  influence  on  the 
Potato  Murrain  than  the  frost? — Robert  Hogg,  Boyaii 
Green,  Coldingham,  N.  B. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

GARDENING. 

PEACH-TREES  DECAYING.— FREELY  SETTING 
MELONS. 

“  1  have  a  Peach-Avall,  Avhich,  a  few  years  ago,  was  covered 
Avith  large,  healthy  trees,  but  noAV  some  are  dying  off  a  limb 
at  a  time,  and  some  are  quite  dead.  The  border  is  about 
eight  feet  wide,  and  1  plant  it  as  folloAVs:— In  the  summer, 
early  I’eas,  Cauliflower,  and  early  Potatoes.  In  winter  it 
has  Rrocoli  and  Avinter  Spinach;  in  fact, being  never  bare. 
My  gardener  says  it  is  cropping  the  border  that  kills  the 
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trees,  by  giving  them  too  much  manure,  and  culling  through  ] 
tiie  surface  roots.  I  (old  him  1  should  write  to  The 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  he  said,  you  would  say  the  same  ! 
as  himself.  'The  trees  are  from  lifteen  to  sixteen  years  old.  I 
“  1  should  he  glad  if  you  would  recommend  to  me  the  ! 
best  Jlcloiia  that  are  easy  to  grow.  1  mean  the  best  setters,  I 
as  I  cannot  get  much  bottom-heat.  I  have  the  following:—- 
Ilromham  11  all,  Trentham  Hybrid,  Cabul,  and  Rock. —  ' 
He.vrt  oe  Oak," 

[\(mr  gardener  is  (luite  right ;  but  there  are  many  places, 
where,  do  what  you  can,  1’ each  trees  tvill  decay  after  the 
time  you  name.  i 

d  he  [  idonj  of  Bath  and  GoJdun  Boll  [Melons  at  e  free  I 
setters,  but  so  are  the  Broiiihom  IIoU  and  Trenthom  Hybrnl,  ■ 
especially  if  the  latter  is  grown  on  a  trellis.]  j 


13RUGMANSIA  CULTURE. 

“Having  se.veral  Bniyoi/niKio:^  in  my  greenhouse,  of  which  ^ 
the  temperature  has  not  been  below  Ti)°  during  the  wintei', 
all  the  leaves  are  dropping  otf,  and  the  sterns  of  some  ! 
of  them  decaying  through  different  parts.  I  can  plunge 
them  in  a  bottom-heat  of  leaves  and  dung.  Would  that  ' 
bring  them  round  ? — C.  M.”  I 

[The  culture  of  Broymonsios  has  been  several  times  ' 
given.  The  treatment  must  vary  according  to  the  time  it 
is  desirable  for  them  to  be  in  flower.  Supposing  your  ' 
plants  flowered  in  the  autumn,  or  at  the  beginning  of  | 
winter,  the  falling  of  the  leaves  told  you  the  plants  wished  [ 
for  a  rest.  The  heat  was  (juite  sufficient  to  keep  the  plants  i 
liealthy.  The  points  of  the  stems  dying  would  merely  show 
that  the  points  there  had  hardly  been  ripened.  When 
resting,  and  all  the  leaves,  or  nearly  all,  are  fallen,  Brug- 
raansias  scarcely  require  any  water.  Tliey  are  so  ac¬ 
commodating,  that  they  will  thrive  in  your  hotbed,  and  thus 
you  will  have  shoots  and  flowers'  early  ;  or,  if  you  choose  to 
wait  longer,  you  may  keep  them  in  the  greenhouse,  potting 
and  growing  on,  or  turn  them  out-of-doors,  in  rich  soil,  in 
.Tune,  when  they  will  bloom  in  the  autumn  out-of-doors,  and 
in  the  first  part  of  winter,  if  raised  carefully  and  repotted. 
Supposing,  now,  that  you  fix  upon  the  height  of  your  stem — 
and  recollect  that  the  bloom  is  produced  on  the  young 
shoots  of  the  current  year — all  that  you  have  to  do  is 
pruning  so  as  just  to  leave  as  many  buds  as  you  wish  for 
shoots,  and  when  these  have  grown  sufficiently  you  will  have 
flowers,  provided  the  stem  buds  were  matured  enough,  and 
rising  two  or  more  years  in  age.  When  an  old  plant  is 
obtained,  all  that  is  wanted  is  to  snag  in  the  head  Avell  back 
every  year.] 


FLOWER-GARDEN  PLAN.— SEED  OF  VARIEGATED 
WHITE  ALYSSUM. 

“  Do  you  consider  the  arrangement  of  flowers  in  fhe 
accompanying  rough  sketch  a  good  one?  The  garden  is  a 
small  one,  in  front  of  a  parsonage  house,  and  is  on  three 
sides  surrounded  by  evergreens,  with  a  mixed  border  of  [ 
flowei’s  in  front  of  the  evergreens.  There  is  also  a  wide  ' 
border  not  marked  in  the  plan,  with  evergreens  at  back,  aJid  | 
carriage  drive  in  front,  which  it  is  proposed  to  i)lant  in  the  | 
following  way,  in  the  ribbon  style,  next  the  evergi'eens  : — 1.  ' 
Hollyhocks  and  Standard  Roses.  2.  AVhite  Phlox.  ;t. 
.\geratum.  1.  Tom  Thumb.  5.  Y^ellow  Calceolarias,  (i.  : 
Emma  Verbena.  7.  Variegated  White  Alyssum.  , 

“  The  A'aricgated  White  Alyssum  seeded  in  the  garden 
last  season,  and  many  seedlings  came  up  under  the  old 
plants  with  perfectly  white  leaves,  but  it  was  too  late  to  save  ■ 
them,  and  so  prove  whether  the  shode  had  not  affected  the  ; 
colour.  Some  seed  is  carefully  preserved  for  sowing  this  ' 
spring,  and  the  result  will  be  made  known  to  The  Cottage  ! 
Gardener,  if  worth  notice. — G.  S.  W.” 

[The  arrangement  of  flowers  is  very  good  for  that  style  of 
garden,  whicli  we  shall  call  the  detached  style,  for  want  of 
a  better  name.  The  beds  are  laid  down  in  groups,  and  each  ; 
group  stands  on  its  own  merits  ;  and  as  every  grottp  is  well  : 
provided  for  with  the  right  kinds  of  plants,  there  can  be  ■ 
no  possible  objection  to  the  plan  of  not  making  any  one  of 


the  groups  subordinate  to  the  rest.  The  siurounding  | 
bordei'  is  the  key  note  for  the  planting  of  the  beds  ;  without  i 
that  border,  the  two  centre  groups  would  be  too  glaring  for  j 
tbe  centre.  The  front  bed.  No.  1.,  however,  will  not  do.  I 
IMany  have  tried  it — at  Kew  among  the  rest — but  two  good  ■ 
plants  are  only  spoiled.  Geranium  Flower  of  the  Dny  and  , 
Verbena  Fenosa  make  a  caricature  of  the  shot-silk  bed.  j 

Pray  fake  good  cai'e  of  the  seedlings  of  the  J'orieyofcd, 
Jlyssiiin,  and  let  us  hear  the  result.  No  variegated  plant 
that  we  know  of  comes  true  from  seed,  and  this  one  we 
never  knew  to  seed.  We  have  heard  of  a  Cand^duft  which 
tin  ned  variegated  last  summer,  and  the  self-sown  seeds  from 
it  are  expected  to  come  all  variegated  this  season.] 


FUNKIA  ALBA  CULTURE. 

“In  the  autumn  of  1852,1  bought  (for  a  franc),  in  Le 
IMandie  des  Fheurs,  at  Paris,  a  beautiful  white  dower  with  a 
delicious  odour.  It  is  known  in  France  as  the  Ami.  Jticoiil, 
and  1  saw  one  in  bloom  in  the  open  air.  I  brought  mine 
home,  and  my  gardener  calls  it  Fiinkia  albo.  It  has  been 
divided.  1  have  now  four  healthy  plants,  but  never  has  it 
bloomed.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  treat  it? — Noah." 

[If  your  plant  is  Finikin  alba.,  it  is  the  same  as  the  White 
Day-Lily.  All  the  leaves  lise  out  of  tbe  ground  from  the 
roots  ;  they  are  large  and  plaited,  or  ribbed  ;  the  dower-stalk 
rises  from  among  the  leaves  with  white,  Lily-like  dowers  on 
tlie  top  ;  it  is  a  hardy  border-pl ant,  and  makes  a  large  patch. 
Is  that  a  picture  of  your  plant  ?  If  so,  the  way  to  dower  it 
is  to  plant  it  in  a  rich  bor'der,  with  a  dry  bottom,  and  where 
it  is  not  shaded  by  tall  plants ;  and,  once  planted,  it  requires 
to  bo  “  let  alone  ”  most  cai’efully,  and  not  to  be  distui'bed 
U])on  any  consideration.  It  was  all  very  well  to  divide  it 
till  you  had  enough  of  it,  but  it  will  never  bloom  as  long  as 
it  is  disturbed,  if  it  was  for  a  thousand  years.  Let  it  have 
its  own  way  in  a  free,  open  border,  and  after  it  is  fairly 
established  it  will  blossom  every  year.] 


[  ROLLISON’S  PURPLE  UNIQUE  GERANIUM. 

“  A  lady  will  feel  obliged  by  being  informed  how  to  im¬ 
prove  two  beds  of  Bollisons  Purple  Unique  Geranium.  The 
plants  are  always  plunged  in  the  beds,  not  turned  out  of  the 
pots  :  still  they  do  not  fiower  sufficiently.  Would  a  Purple 
\'erbena,  mixed  with  these,  improve  tlie  appearance  ?  If  so, 
what  purple  would  you  recommend  ?  or  could  any  other 
purple  flower  be  introduced  that  would  mix  and  flower  with 
the  Geranium  f — J.  C.  E.” 

[Unfortunately,  tliere  is  no  other  plant  that  will  associate 
with  the  Unique  Geranium  for  a  bed ;  not  even  a  Geranium 
out  of  its  own  section,  which  is  called  the  Capitatum  section. 
There  are  the  lilac,  the  scarlet,  and  the  white  Unique  :  the 
two  former  agree  with  the  purple  Unique  in  habit,  and 
that  is  all  their  value  :  their  flowers  would  not  improve  the 
bed.  Indeed,  the  purple  of  Unique  is  so  very  uni(jue  that 
no  other  purple  flower  will  agree  with  it  in  a  mass  or  bed. 
This  is  a  good  time,  indeed  the  best  time,  to  cut  doivn 
Unique  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  in  leaf  again  the  whole  of  the 
old  soil  should  be  shaken  from  it.  Then,  if  the  roots  could 
be  got  into  No.  48 -pots,  all  the  better.  Six  weeks  after 
that,  a  shift  into  32-pots  for  plunging,  all  in  good,  yellow 
loam,  and  dry.  rotten  dung,  well  draineil;  and  if  the  roots 
are  good,  the  Fates  could  not  hinder  it  from  flow'ering  very 
freely.] 


FLOWER-GARDEN  PLAN. 

“  I  have  been  anxious  to  lay  out  a  garden  on  a  small  j 
lawn,  measuring  about  forty  five  yards  by  twenty-two  yards,  1 
and  shut  in  by  slirubs ;  and  the  design  given  in  the  number  ! 
for  February  5tli  of  Thi:  Cottage  Gardener  seems  exactly  I 
the  thing  1  want,  at  least,  if  it  can  be  made  upon  a  suffici-  | 
ently  small  scale  ;  but,  being  quite  a  beginner  in  gardening,  i 
I  w’ritc  to  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to  give  me  a  little  fur-  | 
ther  information,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  others 
among  your  readers  also.  The  extreme  length  that  I  can 
devote  to  the  actual  borders  of  my  garden  is  about  forty-six 
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feet,  and  about  half  that,  or  a  little  more,  in  -wiclth.  To  in¬ 
troduce  the  design  in  The  Cottage  Oardenei',  into  this 
space,  it  would  be  necessary  not  to  exceed  two  feet  six 
indies  in  the  width  of  eitJier  the  beds  or  paths,  M’hich,  I  pre¬ 
sume  from  the  drawing,  are  to  be  each  of  the  same  width. 
Would  a  figure  witli  beds  and  paths  only  thirty  inches  wide 
answer?  and,  if  so,  sliould  the  paths  be  grass  or  gravel? 
and  if  grass,  should  an  edging  of  sand  or  lime  be  left,  with 
an  inner  edging  of  Heather  round  each  bed  ?  and  would  box 
do  instead  of  Heather?  and  what  would  the 'pi’opPi'  propor¬ 
tion  for  the  width  of  sand  or  lime  edging  to  a  border  of 
thirty  inches  ? — H.  S.  H.” 

[Your  sjiace  is  quite  large  enough  to  admit  the  figure, 
and  better  if  you  give  up  the  sand  idea ;  but  that  is  not  the 
question  in  making  a  new  fiower-garden.  Will  yon  be  con¬ 
tent  to  gi'ow  only  such  flowers  as  are  suitable  for  the  reduced 
scale  of  the  heels?  It  will  go  hard  with  you  to  manage 
Petunias  in  such  small  beds,  and  nothing  stronger  would 
do  ;  those  gems  of  the  gard<‘n  are  only  fit  for  large  xilaces, 
where  they  come  in  like  “  grace  notes  ”  in  a  tune  of  many 
parts.  Four  inches  of  white  sand  would  be  the  pro2iortiou 
you  ask  for.  It  is  costly,  however,  in  many  xarrts,  and  unless 
it  is  ke^it  as  clean  and  sweet  as  a  drawing-room,  it  does 
not  give  the  jn-ojjer  relish — so  to  s^ieak-.] 


GRUBS  IN  LEAF-MOULD. 

“IlioUedsome  Gloxinias  a  fortnight  ago,  a]id  now  the 
soil  in  the  jiotshas  the  appearance  of  being  full  of  worms, 
but  on  examining  them  I  found  the  pots  swarming  with 
the  enclosed  grubs.  I  got  ns  many  as  a  ]iint  of  them  out  of 
ten  jiots  ;  none  of  the  pots  exceeding  nine  inches  in  dia- 
metei'.  On  examining  the  soil,  I  only  found  llieiu  in  the 
leaf-mould,  which  appeared  to  be  almost  full  of  them. 
Tlie  soil  has  been  in  the  shed  for  nearly  three  months.  I 
shall  feel  greatly  obliged  by  your  informing  me  what  they 
are,  and  whether  the  larvae  will  be  likely  to  feed  ujton  the 
roofs  of  the  Gloxinia,  and  if  the  insect,  Avheu  perfect,  a\  ill 
be  injurious  to  2)lants  ? — AV.  Ouagg.” 

[Tlie  black  grubs  sent  by  W.  Gragg  are  the  l,arv,a>  of  tin' 
St.  Mark’s  Fly,  Bibio  Marei,  a  black,  sluggish  insect,  which 
flies  in  May,  and  deiiosits  its  eggs  in  vast  numbers  in  earth 
saturated  with  decaying  vegetable  mattei-.  When  the  grubs 
have  eaten  this,  they  will  certainly  attack  the  roots  of  jilants, 
as  Bouche,  the  celebrated  gardener  of  Berlin,  had  his  Ranun¬ 
culus  beds  much  injured  by  them  for  several  successiv(' 
years.  He  cured  the  mischief  by  repeatedly  changing  the 
soil:  the  }ierfect  insects  are  also  very  easily  cai)tured,  their 
black  wings  and  slow  movements  rendering  them  ve)'y  con- 
s2)icuous  objects. — .1.  0.  W.] 
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POTILTEy  SHOWS. 

Anerlev.  .Tuly  ].'•),  16,  17,  and  18. 

Bristoi,.  .Time  2,5th  and  26.  Sec.  Robert  Hillhonse  Bush,  Eitdeld 
House,  Clifton,  Bristol.  Entries  close  1st  of  .lune. 

Essex.  At  Colchester,  8th,  gth,  and  10th  of  .Tanuary,  i8r>7-  Sec.i. 
G.  E.  Attwood,  and  W.  A.  Warwick. 

Norwich.  .Tune  20.  (Norfolk  Agricultural,  for  Snhscribers  only.) 

!  Sec.  Mr.  E.  C.  Bailey,  Eittle  Oxford  Street,  Norwich.  Entries  clo.se 
I  May  31st. 

!  Wellington,  Sai.op.  At  Wellington,  Salop,  26th  and  27th  of  Feb. 

I  Sec.  Mr.  T.  W.  .Tones.  Entries  close  Monday,  February  18th. 

j  Wharfdai.e.  April  18th,  at  Otley.  Sec.  Mr.  T,  Metcalfe,  Otley. 

I  Windsor  Poultry  Exhibition.  At  Windsor,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of 
I  June.  Secs.  Thos.  Cliamberlain,  and  Henry  Thompson.  Entries 
I  will  close  May  lOth. 

j  N.B. — Secretaries  will  oblige  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 

MANAGEMENT  OE  EOWLS  EOR  EXHIBITION. 

Robertson,  in  the  jireface  to  his  *•  History  of  Cliarles  V.,” 
says — “  The  warlike  nations  were  not  subjugated  by  one 
defeat,  and  the  Romans  gained  the  victory  at  last  only  by 
j  discipline.”  ^\e  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  wliat  the  famed 
j  historian  would  say  if  ho  could  know  his  elaborate  preface 
i  served  to  furnish  the  subject  of  a  poultry  paper ;  but,  tliink- 
j  ing  the  application  of  it  might  be  profitable,  we  have  used  it. 


He  was  writing  after  the  events  of  w'hich  he  treated  had 
happened,  and  could  review  them  calmly.  So  we,  freed  at 
last  from  running  from  one  Show  to  another,  can  sit  down, 
balance  the  achievements  and  defeats,  and  inquire  into  the  i 
causes.  We  can  hai-dly  hope  to  introduce  any  novelty,  but  j 
it  is  possible  we  may  say  sometliing  to  tlie  iioint ;  we  may 
discover  why  victory  deserted  a  favourite  standard — may  tell 
the  cause  of  defeat,  or  may  teach  others  how  a  transient 
gleam  of  success  may  be  converted  into  permanent  sunshine. 

The  nations  of  which  Robertson  treated,  were,  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  case  to  wliich  he  alludes,  on  an  equal  fooling  with 
regard  to  the  great  essentials  of  courage  and  warlike  proper¬ 
ties.  But  one  bi'ought  the  advantage  of  discipline,  whicli 
enhanced  the  qualities;  the  other  depended  on  the  hare 
jirofession  of  tliem.  In  the  same  way,  two  yards  will  be 
tenanted  by  birds  of  tlie  same  quality :  one  will  count  its 
triumphs  by  a  goodly  array  of  silver  cups  ;  the  other  will  be 
continually  struggling,  but  will  seldom  rise  above  mediocrity. 
The  diflference  will  not  be  in  the  birds,  seeing  we  admit  they 
are  equal.  It  will  he  in  discipline,  or  management. 

Wherever  there  is  great  honour  or  profit  to  be  gained, 
there  will  he  great  competition ;  and  where  this  exists, 
while  the  neglect  of  any  precaution  may  cause  failure,  the 
observance  of  every  rule,  and  the  skilful  possession  of  every 
advantage,  will  hardly  ensure  success.  In  a  recent  number 
of  this  periodical,  a  writer,  who  signed  himself  “Sussex,” 
gave  valuable  hints  aboiTt  breeding  the  fowls  intended  for 
competition,  and  our  present  remarks  will,  therefore,  tend 
shortly  to  their  management  previously  to  their  sull’ering  the 
ordeal  of  a  show. 

All  their  energies  will  he  required  to  support  them,  and 
the  slight  difference  between  two  pens  of  almost  even  ineiit 
will  sometimes  he  caused  by  the  cheerful,  we  had  almost 
said  confident,  look  of  tlie  birds  in  the  more  distinguished 
one.  Now,  as  confinement  acts  on  their  spints,  and  makes 
them  dull,  as  it  causes  the  brilliancy  of  their  feathers  to 
become  dim,  it  should  he  avoided.  Their  food  should  be 
light,  nourishing,  given  frequently,  and  in  small  quantities. 
In  ordinary  times,  no  stimulant  of  any  kind  should  be  used. 
Their  training  should  be  that  of  a  man  about  to  run  a  race. 
IMake  the  greatest  jiossihle  muscle  and  sinew,  and  avoid  the 
semblance  of  fat.  They  should  have  a  run  to  themselves, 
and  be  accustomed  to  be  ahvays  together.  This  is  discipline, 
and  most  wise  in  the  end.  j 

Let  us  see  the  other  side.  The  number  of  fowls  all  run-  I 
ning  together;  fed,  but  little  cared  for  till  they  are  wanted ;  ! 
the  best  birds  unknown  and  unmarked ;  scrambled  up  at  ; 
the  last,  and  put  up  to  be  over-fed ;  their  scanty  bodies  i 
covered  with  loose  fat  to  make  Tip  the  deficient  muscle.  ' 
The  cock  scarred  from  hard  encounters,  and  his  comb  still 
bearing  the  unhealed  marks  of  the  last  fight;  his  tail-  ' 
feathers  broken,  and  all  his  plumage  faded.  But  with  the 
ivrong  mates,  he  beats  and  tears  them,  till  scalped  heads 
and  ruffled  feathers  excite  the  pity  of  the  Judges,  instead  of 
their  admiration  ;  and  although  by  breed  and  by  nature  ns 
good  as  the  others,  they  pass  unnoticed.  There  was  no 
discipline,  and  defeat  was  the  consequence.  We  have  been  . 
content  to  point  out  the  more  glaring  mistakes  in  this  paper,  , 
and,  during  our  leisure  time,  jmrpose  reverting  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  frequently, feeling,  that  although  great  success  generally 
attends  those  wdio  can  afford  to  buy  the  best  birds,  yet,  with  * 
care,  prizes  are  within  the  I’each  of  all. 


A  GOOD  SUGGESTION.  ; 

I  AM  somewliat  anxious  to  suggest,  through  the  medium  I 
of  your  generally-iierused  and  really  useful  periodical,  a  hint  f 
for  an  e.vlra  item  in  management  connected  with  our  Poultry 
Exhibitions,  well  knowing  how  really  desirous  you  are  to 
serve  in  every  possible  way  the  general  intei'ests  of  such 
societies.  I  trust,  therefore,  you  will  kindly  permit  this 
short  intiTTsion  upon  your  space  devoted  to  Poultry  matters, 
relating,  as  it  does,  to  the  welfare  and  jTersonal  convenience 
of  every  Poultry  Amateur  in  the  kingdom. 

The  plan  I  propose,  if  tiniversaij.y  adopted  by  the 
managing  committees  of  our  Poultry  meetings,  would,  I  feel 
confident,  render  capital  service  to  the  general  cause ;  and 
the  result  be  an  extreme  improvement  upon  our  jnesent 
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imperfect  regulations.  If  you  should  kindly  submit  it  for 
the  consideration  of  those  amateurs  who  are  in  the  frequent 
'  habit  of  exhibiting  at  our  various  local  shows,  the  proposal 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  hailed  with  pleasure,  and  still  more  par¬ 
ticularly  by  those  who  have  personally  suffered  from  so 
serious  and  uncalled  for  an  inconvenience  ;  the  future  repe¬ 
tition  of  which,  I  thus  hope  and  endeavour  to  obviate.  An 
extreme  case  has  just  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  will  afford 
every  needed  explanation. 

I  A  gentleman  forwarded  a  considerable  number  of  pens  , 
of  poultry  to  an  exhibition  where  I  happened  I’ecently  ! 

'  to  have  awarded  the  premiums,  and  all  w'ere  duly  and  i 
safely  restored  to  their  owner  “  immediately  on  the  ) 
close  of  the  show,”  excepting  the  one  most  hii/hl;/  valued, 
and  which  fowls  had  just  proved  themselves  most  pre- 
;  eminently  successful.  These  being  missing,  of  course, 

I  caused  proportionate  anxiety,  they  having  been  “  entered  ” 
for  two  other  meetings.  The  proprietor’s  residence  was 
!  several  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station,  and  a  man 
I  was  despatched  twice  again  the  following  day  to  see  if  they 
had  an-ivod.  “  They  were  not  come.”  A  letter  was  then 
i  forwarded  by  iiost,  complaining  of  their  non-arrival,  and  re- 

'  questing  a  telegraphic  reply  to  -  Station  (which  was 

fully  seven  miles  farther  from  the  house,  but  the  nearest  to 
which  they  could  convey  so  speedg  information),  stating 
when  they  were  returned.  By  some  egregious  error,  the  re- 
1  ply  thus  sent  was  simply — “  they  all  went  away  together,” 
i  which  naturally  redoulded  the  efforts  to  iind  them  on  the 
part  of  their  owner.  As  the  rail  conveyance  had  changed  at 
I  Birmingham,  he  at  once  proceedcil  by  the  first  train,  to 
'  ascertain  if  the  delay  re.sted  there,  but  obtained  no  informa- 
I  tion  whatever.  He  had  been  thus  engaged  at  Birmingham 
I  several  hours,  when  I  accidentally  caught  sight  of  him,  al- 
I  most  at  the  instant  niy  train  was  setting  out,  and  in  the 
brief  conversation  that  ensued,  soon  explained  away  the 
i  difficulty  altogether.  The  fowls  had  been  ‘'claimed;”  and 
j  the  circumstance  was  easily  called  to  my  mind,  from  the 
party  who  now  possesses  them  having  personally  consulted 
j  me  on  the  expediency  of  imrchasing  them  pnior  to  doing  so. 

How  it  occurred  the  telegraph  reported  the  fowls  sent  back, 

^  1  cannot  myself  determine,  but  naturally  presume  it  must 
!  rest  entirely  with  some  careless  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
!  clerk  in  the  “  sale  office.”  The  gentleman  returned  home 
!  apparently  well  satisiied  with  my  unexpected  explanation, 

I  but  still  not  a  little  ruffled  in  temper,  at  the  needless  trouble 
I  he  bad  endured.  I  have  been  informed,  a  very  angry  and 
remonstrative  letter  to  the  committee,  written  on  the  im2mlse 
of  the  moment,  was  unfortunately  ijosted  the  same  evening, 

'  and  the  reply,  conseciuently,  was  not  very  conciliatory.  “  It 
;  must  be  evident  it  was  altogether  a  mistake,  and  that  was  all 
tliey  could  say  about  it.” 

I  Now,  if  committees  would  only  incur  the  really  very 
trilling  ex2)euce  of  having  a  few  printed  forms  the  same  she 
j  as  the  cards,  stating— “The  Managers  of  the  Poultry  Show 

■  just  held  at - ,  beg  to  inform  the  exhibitor,  pens  numbered 

j  -  are  ‘claimed,’  and,  therefore,  will  not  be  returned. 

!  A.  B.,  Honorary  Secretary,”  no  such  vexatious  could  possibly 
I  ensrre.  The  “filling  up  ”  would  be  so  easy  and  expeditious — 
j  for  only  few  would,  generally,  be  requiretl — that  it  could  not 

!  delay  the  repacking  for  a  moment,  as. the  “salesman,”  in  all  | 

■  instances,  could  get  his  forms  ready  previously  to  the  final  | 
close  of  the  exhibition. 

The-se  notices  might,  with  a  little  thin  glue,  be  inslanta- 
i  neoushj  and  firmly  atti.xed  so  as  to  cover  the  upper  side  of 
the  direction  cards — riuoR  to  turning  them — as  the  address 
j  in-eviously  written  by  the  proprietor  himself  for  their  return 
j  is  all  that  now  remains  necessary  to  be  preserved  uninjured 
‘  and  legible.  A  notice  of  this  brief  kind,  attached  to  one  of 
'  the  baskets  really  returned,  would  fully  explain  the  absence 
I  of  those  disposed  of;  or,  if  an  exhibitor’s  competition  was 
confined  to  a  single  pen,  the  same  might  be  enclosed  in  a 
blank  envelope  by  post  with  like  effect. 

How  endless  a  number  of  objectionable  heart-burnings 
would  thus  be  prevented,  and  none  of  those  ill-advised 
w'ranglings  take  place,  that  must  eventually  cause  unavoid- 
:  able  regret  even  among  those  engaged  in  them;  whilst  such 
intemperate  out-hursts  not  unfrequently  sever  friendships, 
that  otherwise  might  possibly  have  continued  lasting  and 
unbroken  for  many  years. 

I  will  merely  ad'l,  in  conclusion,  were  tlie  case  T  have 


mentioned  a  solitary  one,  I  would  not  have  publicly  intruded 
any  comment  tvhatever ;  but  I  am  compelled  to  acknowledge 
it  is  only  an  instance  among  many  that  have  occurred  quite  ; 
recently;  and  one,  I  think,  well  deserving  the  prompt  at- 
teution  of  the  I’oultry  world. — Edward  Hewitt. 

PIGEONS  AT  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

And  I  will  teach  thee  to  coz,  to  shame  the  Devil — by  telling  truth — 
Oh,  while  you  live,  tell  truth  and  shame  the  Devil. — Shukspeare,  ^ 

I  AI.I.UDE,  of  course,  to  the  “  Gentleman  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  keeps  Cochins,  and  pooh,  looohs  Pigeons.”  Now, 
let  me  tell  the  “  Lover  of  useful  Poultry,”  that  he  shows  a 
sad  want  of  controversial  tactics,  when  he  has  recourse  to 
misrepresenting  his  oppouer.t.  Depend  upon  it,  it  will  al¬ 
ways  fall  dottbly  heavy  uiton  him ;  while  the  opponent  comes 
forth  in  all  the  strength  of  injured  innocence — enlisting  the 
sy  nijiathy  of  truth,  in  his  favour.  'Thus,  the  “  Lover  of  useful  , 
Poultry,”  misrepresents  Tristram  Shandy — making  him  to  ■ 
insist  that  Pigeons  ought  ever  to  be  made  the  chief  feature  . 
at  all  Poultry  Shows  !  Whilst  I  am  only  interceding  for  | 
Pigeons— for  their  being  duly  recognised,  not  only  at  some,  | 
as  they  are  at  present,  but  at  all  Poultry  Shows  that  have 
any  2)retensions  to  respectability — “urging  upon  Committees 
not  only  to  ‘  admit  Pigeons,’  as  the  humiliating  phrase  goes, 
but  to  make  them  a  chief  feature  of  the  shows.” 

Certainly ; — instead  of  thrusting  them  out  altogether,  as 
is  the  case  at  some  shows  ;  or  thrusting  them  into  corners,  | 
as  they  are  at  others;  by  all  means  let  these  birds  be  duly 
encouraged,  placed,  and  seen.  They  are  but  small  in  size, 
and  small,  comparatively,  in  number;  they  require  a  good 
light — let  tliem  but  have  it ; — they  rcfiuire  not  much  room  ; 
and  trust  me,  they  will  soon  attract  attention  and  be  a  chief 
feature  of.  any  show.  Iwt  them  have  prizes  according  to  their 
merit,  as  compared  with  I'oulLry ;  what  that  merit  is,  I  have 
already  shown — pi'oved,  incontestably  proved.  I  challenge 
any  one  to  disi)rove  what  I  have,  (at  least  disinterestedly) 
advanced  ;  for  I  am,  myself,  a  Poultry  Amateur ;  but  not  a 
covetous,  or  untair  one;  that  would  keep  all  the  good  things 
for  Poidtry,  and  let  Pigeons  feed  upon  the  crumbs  falling 
from  the  table. 

But  you  are  facetious,  my  good  Sir,  let  me  expose  your 
ignorance.  You  sneer  at  the  Pigeon  fancier,  giving  his  time 
to  “  dwarfing  the  beak  of  the  Tumbler;”  had  you  known 
any  thing  of  the  matter,  you  would  have  added,  and  in 
giving  the  'Tumbler  a  short  and  rounded  head — a  short  and 
round  body  (as  well  as  its  beautiful  tricoloured  marking). 

Now  Sir,  pray  throw  up  your  own  awl,  and  then  a  ball  of 
your  wax,  into  the  air,  and  see  which  will  revolve  the  better; 
— the  ball  of  wax  to  be  sure  ; — because  it  is  round.  Do  you 
now  see,  why  fanciers  breed  their  Tumblers  as  rounded,  so 
to  speak,  as  possible  V  that  they  may  tumble  the  better. 

You  make  the  same  bald  attempt  at  wit,  when  you  talk 
of  fanciers  devoting  their  ettorts  to  the  length  of  the  Pouter's 
toe-nail.  Do  you  not  know,  that  exact  “  marking,”  or  dis¬ 
position  of  colour,  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  Pouter, 
than  in  any  other  bird  ;  whether  in  Ihgeons,  or  in  Poultry  ? 
Do  you  know  nothing  of  length  of  body — of  smallness  of 
girth — of  length  of  legs — of  carriage,  &c. !  'The  toe-nail  is 
your  own  tanscendental  idea — the  wit  of  the  “  Committee¬ 
man,  in  the  white  waistcoat,  who  pooh  poohs  Pigeons  ! !” 

But,  you  besprinkle  us  with  more  Attic  salt — most  keen 
wit — and  babble  about  the  flesh  on  the  face  of  the  Carrier. 
Does  the  fancier  make  no  account  of  the  length  and  straight¬ 
ness  of  the  bird’s  beak— the  length,  narrowness  and  flatness, 
of  its  head — the  neck  being  thin  and  line — the  pinions  being  ! 
strong  and  powerful,  Ac.,  in  fact,  does  he  not  labour  to  bring 
out  every  property  of  form  ivhich  will  conduce  to  swiftness  and 
to  power  of  Jligkt!  And  does  not  this  flesh  on  the  face,  : 
formed  as  it  is,  wedge-shaped, — beginning  in  a  point  in  ! 
front,  and  gradually  enlarging  till  it  joins  the  head,— does 
not  tliis  contribute  to  the  inirpose  ? 

So,  I  ought  to  have  explained  to  your  fumbling  faculties,  ‘ 
that  the  “  properties  ”  of  the  Pouter,  just  named,  all  con-  ' 
tribute  to  the  best  displaying,  of  the  birds  peculiar  nature  ; 
of  “  showing ’’—that  is,  to  the  inflation  of  his  crop,  and  to 
his  proud  attitudenizing,”  ' 

But,  you  tell  us,  that  you  are  a  “Lover  of  useful  Poultry;"  : 
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i  of  course  a  practical  man — a  very  “  INIr.  Meagles,”  in  Little 
j  Dori  it.  T.et  us  look  at  your  own  doings,  my  dear  Sir,  in 
'  your  1‘oultry  Sliow  ;  from  which  you  would  exclude  Pigeons. 

And,  as  a  set  otf  to  “  dwarf  beaks,”  “  toe-nails,”  and  “  fleshy 
I  faces” in  Pigeons; — let  us  ask  you,  what  special  advantage 
there  is,  in  “dwai  flng”  your  Bantams — your  Sehrights,  your 
I  lilaek  and  your  white  Bantams  !  What  special  vst;  there  is, 
ill  giving  your  efforts  to  produce  a  huge  bunch  of  feathers, 
on  the  head  of  a  Polish  fowl ;  its  grand  property  !  What 
sort  of  employment  of  time  it  is,  to  expend  it  in  merely 
j  obtaining  a  spangled  feather,  in  the  Gohivn  Phcasmil ;  ov  a 
!  pencilled  one,  in  the  Pencilled  Jhileh  !  What  more  peculiar 
j  charm  i.s  thei’e,  in  a  fifth  toe  of  the  Borkiiig,  than  in  your 
!  own  account  of  toe-nails,  in  the  I’outer!  And  what  par¬ 
ticular  advantage  has  the  white,  or  nuillun  jitt  face,  of  the 
Spanish,  over  the  fleshy  face  of  a  Carrier ! 

I  Now,  we  will  strike  the  balance — and  tekel,  tehel  will  be 
i  your  dole. — You  Sir,  “  will  be  found  wanting.”  The  Pigeon 
fancier  hestow's  all  his  efforts  to  n.-isisl,  to  develop  Ihe  inslinci, 
or  Ihe  pcenHor  huhitx  of  his  Tumblers,  Carriers  and  Pouters 
— and  which,  I  need  not  recapitulate. — Tell  us  now,  on  your 
side,  the  useBilne.ss,  (for  you  are  a  lover  of  the  useful,  you 
Icnow) — T  say  the  usefulness,  of  your  dwarfing  Bantams, — 
of  your  immense  Polish  top-knots — of  the  fifth  claw  of  your 
Dorkings — and  of  the  multon-fat  faces,  of  your  Spanish  !  ! 

I  will  now.  Sir,  let  you  off — but  with  this  special  caution 
and  advice.  Pude  your  hobby-horse  as  far  and  as  long  as 
1  you  like ; — hut  ride  him  quietiy,  and  discreetly,  on  the  road; 
and  do  not  bespatter  other  people  with  your  dirt,  because 
their  hobby-horses  ai’e  not.  of  the  same  colour  as  your  own. 
And  further,  do  not  insult  even  a  poor  man  on  the  road,  or 
insist  upon  having  it  all  to  yourself,  because  he  only  rides  a 
donkey.  He  has  as  much  love  for  his  useful  beast,  as  you 
have  pride  in  your  mettlesome  Tit;  which,  it  is  evident,  is 
somewliat  of  an  unruly  temper ;  or,  you  know  not  how  to 
ride  him,  as  becomes  a  fair  and  just  rider. 

Pray  let  us  have  no  more  cant,  about  “  loving  the  useful.” 
Are  20  pounds  given  for  a  pen  of  Bantams,  as  at  Liverpool, 
because  of  their  usefulness?  Are  ”>0  pounds  given  for  a 
pen  of  Dorkings,  because  they  will  furnish  larger  chickens 
for  the  table?  Are  TlOO  given  for  Bl.ack  Spanish,  because 
they  too,  will  furnish  eggs  or  chickens,  more  plentifully  for 
the  larder  ?  No — but  their  ehiehens  icill  sell  for  more  money — 
their  eggs  line  the  purse!  The  larder,  forsooth!  pooh! — 
their  usefulness! — fiddlesticks!  No  one  more  deeply  re¬ 
gretted  his  Spanish  TlOO,  than  Mr.  Davies ;  ’t was  his  own 
fault,  and  he  should  have  priced  them  atTlOOO.  The  value, 
of  tliis  fine  “  usefulness,”  is  but  Hudibiastic  then,  after 
all,  and 

The  true  usefulness  of  a  thing 
Is,  as  murk  money  as  'twill  bring. 

i  In  conclusion,  and  in  exculpation; — for  this  “Lover  of 
the  Useful,”  talks  of  my  “  considering  my  own  geese  as 
I  stvans” — that,  “if  I  will  send  Pigeons  to  Poultry  Shows,  I 
j  must  be  content  with  the  inferior  position  1  am  placed  in” — 
i  “not  blame  the  Judges,”  and  so  on.  Bless  the  man!  I  have 
I  no  Pigeons  to  show !  not  one  worthy  of  even  the  most  in- 
I  ferior  position. 

But,  as  to  finding  fault  with  tlie  “  Brummagem  judg- 
j  raent  ”  of  Pigeons,  (oh,  “let  the  galled  Jade  wince”)  that  I 
have  done — aye  and  done  to  some  purpose  too — and  re¬ 
ceived  the  thanks,  not  only  privately,  but  in  some  cases 
publicly  in  this  Journal,  from  tlie  first  Pigeon  fanciers. 
Let  me  conclude,  with  one  more  word  of  advice,  to  this 
“Lover  of  the  Useful” — If  he  cannot  understand,  how  any 
one  can  write  from  disinterested  motives, — if  he  cannot 
!  understand  hoiv  I,  Tristram  Shandy,  can  write  only  from  a 
I  love  of  justice  and  of  right, — let  him,  by  all  means,  hold 
!  his  peace;  otherwise,  it  may  excite  my  natiu’al  suspicion, 
that  a  Lover  of  the  Useful,  is  not,  necessarily,  a  Lover_of 
Justice. — TnisTR.\M  Shaxdy,  Hull. 


A  SHOW  FOR  PRIZE  BIRDS  ONLY. 

In  your  description  of  the  Liverpool  I’oidtry  Show,  you 
pictured  it  as  the  meeting  of  giants,  the  battle-field  for  the 
victors  of  the  season,  where  they  contested  for  the  final 
supremacy.  Now,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  is  very 


desirable  that  at  the  close  of  eacli  season  some  such  con  ■ 
test  shordd  take  place;  but  surely  all  the  giants,  a.s  you 
term  them,  ought  to  have  equal  chances  in  the  contest;  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  handicap  iiai.r  of  them,  by  ])lacing  them  | 
in  dark,  lower,  pens,  where  the  judges  themselves  state  it  I 
i.s  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  the  merits  of  the  pens. 

If  a  contest  of  this  sort  is  to  take  at  Liverpool,  or  elsewheiv, 
the  committee  of  management  ought  to  put  all  the  birds  in 
upper  pens,  with  equally  good  light ;  and  until  all  are  put  . 
in  that  position,  I  contend  that  the  competition  cannot  be 
fair.  High  entrance  fees  will  be  willingly  paid  if  pro¬ 
portionate  accommodation  is  provided.  If  the  Liverpool  j 
committee  will  not  provide  that  accommodation,  there  will  j 
be  an  excellent  opening  for  any  entei’prising  committee  to 
open  a  real  fair  field  of  battle  to  the  victors  of  the  season  j 
only,  and  at  any  entrance  fee  they  like  to  charge — AV.  IV.  j 

[We  think  this  suggestion  of  a  deciding  competition  for  ' 
none  but  victors,  (perh.aps  “  Highly  Commended  ”  birds 
also  might  be  admitted,)  is  a  very  good  suggestion.  It  is  like  ^ 
the  deciding  contests  at  coursing  meetings, — En.  C.  G.] 


THE  SILVER  POI.AND  CL.\SS  AT  THE 
LIVERPOOL  SHOW. 

Observing  the  numerous  complaints  as  to  mis-jiulgment, 
wliich  have  lately  appeared,  and  as  there  is  no  appeal  to  a  i 
committee  from  the  .ludges’  awards,  an  aggrieved  exhibitor  ■ 
has  but  to  look  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion  for  justice.  I, 
accordingly,  beg  leave  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  your  ; 
readei’s  the  case  of  the  award  of  the  Cup  in  the  crested  , 
classes  at  the  late  Liverpool  Show.  We  all  know,  that  in 
the  Polands,  whether  of  the  Silver  or  Golden  variety,  the  ■ 
beauty  and  perfection  consists  in  the  accuracy  and  regularity  , 
of  the  markings,  particularly  of  the  neck  and  breast,  which 
presents  the  large.st  field  for  displaying  them.  What,  then, 
is  to  be  said  of  an  award  that  throws  all  these  aside,  and 
gives  the  prize  to  a  bird  with  a  hh(ek  breast,  such  a  bird  as 
no  breeder  would  allow  into  his  yard?  Did  any  one  ever 
hear  of  such  a  thing  as  a  H lurk-breasted  klilver  Poland !  < 
The  owner  of  this  fortunate  bird,  the  catalogue  informs  us,  I 
was  Mr.  S.  T.  Baker,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea.  What  would 
the  public  say,  if  a  prize  was  awarded  to  a  Black-breasted 
Sebright  Bantam,  passing  over  a  host  of  accurately  laced 
ones?  This  was  precisely  the  case;  a  member  of  the 
committee  was  appealed  to,  and  his  attention  called  to  the 
fact,  that  the  award  w'as  contrary  to  the  rules,  but  he  declined 
to  interfere ;  the  only  course,  therefore,  to  be  taken  is  to 
lay  the  matter  before  the  readers  of  The  Cottage 
G.vedener. — R.  WiELEms,  Dublin. 

[As  a  visitor  at  the  late  Liverpool  Poultry  Exhibition, 
perhaps  a  few'  remai’ks  on  the  accusation  preferred  by  R. 
Williams,  Esq.,  of  Dublin,  against  the  tlecision  of  the 
Judges  in  the  Silver  Poland  class  will  be  kindly  granted  me.  j 
I  confess  that  gentleman’s  letter  has  somewhat  surprised 
me,  w'hether  in  respect  of  his  expressed  ojiinions  of  the 
most  important  essentials  in  a  Poland  variety,  or  his  most 
extraordinarj'  query,  “  Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  such  a  i 
thing  as  a  Black-breasted  Silver  Poland?”  To  this,  I  i 
willingly  reply, — Never,  until  the  thought  originated  in  the 
mind  of  Mr,  Williams,  did  I  hear  of  “  such  a  thing  ”  as  he  ’ 
describes  ;  and  I  will  also  add  (that  though  for  many  years 
a  careful  breeder  of  this  really  beautiful  variety  of  fowls, 
and  carefully  overlooking  the  specimens  at  Liveiqiool),  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  bird  as  he  asserts  there  secured  the  first 
premium.  As  regards  the  “  begging  question  ”  of  what 
the  public  would  say  were  a  prize  awai’ded  to  a  Black- 
breasted  Sebright  Bantam  ?  I  believe  such  an  event  is 
so  utterly  improbable,  that  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  time  to  ■ 
cope  with  the  difficulty  when  it  really  occurs;  and,  with  that 
conviction,  return  to  the  subject  more  especially  mooted  in 
respect  of  Silver  Polands.  With  the  ownership  of  the 
successful  birds,  the  Judges  had,  naturally,  nothing  whatever 
to  do,  as  it  formed  no  pai't  at  all  of  their  duties  ;  nor  Jo  1 
see  any  plausible  reason  why  the  name  of  Sir.  Baker,  of 
Chelsea,  should  have  been  introduced  in  any  way  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  transaction.  It  may,  however,  possibly 
attractj  attention  to  his  really  beautiful  birds,  and  give  any 
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inquirer,  whn  thinks  fit  to  lake  tlie  trouble,  the  opportunity 
of  coiivhiciiifi  hi»ixclf  that  the  bird  in  question  was  very  far 
removed  from  a  “  black  breasted  one.”  To  call  it  such,  is  a 
sad  exaggeration.  I  admit,  it  was  dai'ker  than  it  shoidd 
have  lieen  as  a  pcrfer/  exhibition  hii-d ;  but  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  prize-takers  in  Silver  Polamls  (who  have 
hred  their  own  stock),  I  should  not  only  not  object  to  take 
tbe  bird  “  into  my  own  yard,”  but  should  anticipate  the  be.st 
possible  I’esults  from  his  being  there.  It  is  well  known,  the 
perfection  of  comb,  wing-markings,  and  those  of  the  tail 
and  tail-coverts,  are  each  or  any  of  them  equal  in  importance 
to  that  of  the  breast  feathers,  so  particularly  enforced  by 
i\fr.  AVilliams  as  the.  most  essential ;  and  if  that  gentleman 
had  carefully  examined  every  pen  present,  he  would  have 
easily  found  far  moi’e  objectionable  feathers  in  every  com¬ 
peting  pen  than  in  the  successful  one.  From  what  transpired 
at  the  Tiiverpool  Exhibition,  much  general  attention  was 
purposely  directed  to  this  enpechd  pen,  and  how  any 
individual  could  declare  the  cock  to  be  “  black-breasted,” 
seemed  to  excite  astonishment  to  those  who,  at  the  very 
time,  had  the  hied  hefnre.  them,  and,  therefore,  the  only 
positive  means  of  forming  unbiased  opinions.  The  opinion 
of  several  amateur’s  was  requested  since  the  show,  and  I 
have  not  received  one  single  support  of  the  statement  Mr. 
Williams  has  originated,  nor  do  I  conceive  any  gentleman 
has  an  authority  to  assert,  positively,  a  statement  incapable 
of  verification. — Censor.] 
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COVENT  GARDEN. 


The  supply,  generally,  has  fallen  off  this  week,  with  the  exception  of 
Potatoes,  trade  for  which  continues  heavy.  The  sorts  of  Fears  are  now 
comparatively  limited,  the  best  in  use  being  Ne  plus  Meuris,  Beitrre' 
Ranee,  and  Easter  Deurre' .  A  good  supply  of  Cornish  Brncoli  still 
comes,  and  meets  with  a  ready  call  at  former  prices.  Of  Forced  Vegetables 
quotations  remain  about  the  same. 


FRUIT. 


Apples,  kitchen,  per 

bushel . 

,,  dessert  .... 

Pears  . 

Peaches,  per  dot . 

Nectarines,  per  doz.. . 
Plums,  per  sieve  .... 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. . . 

Grapes,  per  lb . 

Foreign  hlelons,  each 

Figs . 

Gooseberries,  per  qt. 

Currants . 

Raspberries  . 

Strawberries,perpottle 
Oranges,  per  100  .... 

I.emons  . 

Almonds,  per  lb . 

Nuts,  Filberts,  per 

100  lbs . 

,,  Cobs,  ditto  . . 
,,  Barcelona, per 

bushel . 

Nuts,  Brazil,  per 

bushel . 

Walnuts,  per  1000  .. 
Chestnuts  per  bushel 


3s.  to  bs 
6s.  ,,  lOs. 
8s.  ,,  12s. 


6s.  ,,  8s, 
2s.  ,,  83. 
2s.  ,,  4s. 


43.  ,,  10s. 
68.  „  123. 
2s.  ,,  — 

50s,  ,,  60s, 
603.  ,,  70s. 

2fls.  ,,  223. 

12s.  ,,  14s. 
Qs.  ,,  128. 
12s.  ,,  208. 


VEGETABLES. 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  Is.  to  Is.  6d. 

,,  Red,  perdo-z,  28.  ,,  4s. 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.  4s.  to  6s. 
Brocoli  per  bdle  .  Is.  ,,  23. 


Savoys .  is*  >i  2s. 

Greens, per  dozen 

bunches .  ^s*  >» 

Spinach,  per  sieve -  —  >>  ■fs. 

Beans . 

French  Beans,  per 

hundred . .  3a.  ,,  4s. 


Scarlet  Runners  . . . . 


Peas,  per  bushel  ....  - 

Carrots,  per  bunch  ..  4d.  ,,  6d. 

Parsnips,  per  doz .  6d.  ,,  pd. 

Beet,  per  doz . Is.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.  ..  39.  ,,  69. 

Turnips,  per  bunch  . .  ,,  3d. 

Onions,  young,  per 

bunch .  Id.  ,,  2d. 

Leeks,  per  bunch  ... .  2J.  ,,  3d. 

Garlic,  per  lb .  6d.  ,,  8d. 

Shallots,  per  lb .  4d.  ,,  6d. 

Horseradish,  per 

bundle .  ls.6d.  ,,  29.  6d, 

Lettuce,  Cos,  per 

score  .  6d.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

,,  Cabbage....  6d.  ,,  Sd. 
Endive,  perscore  ..is.  6d.  ,,  2s, 
Celery,  per  bunch. .  gd.  ,,  Is.  6d. 
Radishes,  Turnip,  per 

dozen  bunches  ..Is.  ,,  ls.6d. 
Water  Cresses,  per 
dozen  bunches  ....  6d.  ,,  gd. 

SmalUSalad,  per 

punnet .  2d.  to  3d, 

Artichokes,  each  ....  3d.  ,,  6d. 

Asparagus,  perbundle  5.(.  ,,  8s. 
Sea-kale,  per  punnet  28.  ,,  3s. 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle  Is.  6d. 
Cucumbers,  each  ... ,  Is.  ,,  3s, 
Vegetable  Marrow, 

per  dozen  .  . 

Tomatoes,  per  punnet  - 

Mushrooms, perpot  Is.  6d.  to  2s. 


HERBS. 

Basil,  per  bunch  ....  4d.  ,,  6d. 

Marjoram,  per  bunch  4d.  ,,  6d. 
Fennel,  per  bunch  ..  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Savory,  per  bunch  ..  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Thyme,  per  bunch  ..  2d.  ,,  3d, 

Parsley,  per  bunch  . .  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Mint,  per  bunch  .. .,  2d.  ,,  4d. 


GRAIN  AND  SEED. 

Friday,  February  22.— The  supplies  are  not  very  abundant  from 
any  quarter.  Oiits  from  abroad  have  reported  to  the  extent  of  18,530 
quarters,  and  Wheat  4250.  This  morning  there  is  a  firmness  in  the 
Wheat  trade,  and  a  fair  business  has  been  done  in  floating  cargoes. 
Barley  meets  an  improved  attention  for  Grinding  varieties.  Oats  well 
support  the  late  improvement.  Beans,  Flour,  and  all  other  articles  fully 
support  the  quoted  currency. 


POULTRY. 

As  the  supiily  continues  moderate,  and  the  demand  increases,  prices 
rise.  The  fine  weather,  however,  gives  us  reason  to  hope  that  we  shall 
not  this  year  have  to  record  scarcity,  almost  amounting  to  famine,  as  we 


id  in  1855. 

Large  Fowls  6s. Od.  to  6s.  6d.  each 
Smaller  do.  4s.  Od.  to  4s.  6d.  ,, 

Chickens..  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  Od.  ,, 

G.  Geese .  8s.fld.  togs.  ,, 

Ducklings  49.  6d.  to  5s.  Od.  ,, 
W'ild  Ducks  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  gd.  ,, 
Widgeon..  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  Od,  ,, 


Teal . 2s.  od.  to  2s.  3d.  each. 

Guinea  Fowls. .  3s.  to  39.  6d.  ,, 

Pigeons. ...  Os.  8d.  to  Os.  gd.  ,, 
Rabbit..  ..  Is.  5d.  to  Is.  6d.  ,, 

Wild  Ditto  . lOd.  to  Is.  ,, 

Larks  ....  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  doz. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

CArxiON. — We  beg  to  caution  our  readers  against  a  class 
of  tradeis  who  are  oftering  for  sale  Plants,  Roots,  and  Trees, 
which  are  brought  from  Prance,  and  for  which  they  realize 
large  prices  under  the  pretext  that  they  are  nem  or  rare. 
Many  have  already  fallen  victims  to  them,  and,  before  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  discovering  how  they  have  been 
cheated,  the  parties  w  ill  have  decamped. 

Sunflower  Seed.  —  R.  L.  and  others  will  be  much  obliged  by  in¬ 
formation,  from  reliable  sources,  as  to  the  employment  of  this  seed  as  a 
food  for  Poultry,  Pigs,  and  other  stock.  We  published  what  we  know 
upon  the  subject  in  our  Numbers  310  and  334. 

Name  of  Seed  (H.  R.  M.). — We  believe  tlie  seed  you  sent  us  is  of 
the  West  Indian  Ebony-tree,  Amerannum  ebenus,  or  Brya  ebenus  of 
The  Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionari/.  The  seed-pod  would  decide  the 
point.  It  is  not  the  true  Ebony  of  commerce.  The  tree  is  common  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  flowers  are  in  the  shape  of  Pea  flowers,  yellow, 
and  sweet.  You  can  raise  plants  of  it  in  a  Cucumber-hed,  and  keep 
them  in  a  stove  for  many  years  ;  and  the  leaves  are  handsome,  but  it  will 
never  give  you  blossom  in  an  ordinary  stove.  It  will  grow  in  the  same 
kind  of  soil  as  Geraniums  or  Oleanders.  Do  not  more  than  just  cover 
the  seeds,  and  give  them  but  little  water.  A  bit  of  moss  on  the  top  of 
the  pot  will  keep  the  earth  moist  enough  in  a  frame ;  but  remove  the 
moss  as  soon  as  you  see  the  seeds  heaving  up  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
if  the  husks  rise  on  the  seed-leaves,  as  they  sometimes  do  in  this  class  of 
seed,  you  must  act  the  part  of  a  good  surgeon,  and  split  the  husk  w  ith 
the  greatest  care  and  nicety,  by  the  help  of  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed 
scissors,  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  seed-leaves  ;  for  if  they  go,  all  is  over  with 
the  plant.  When  the  seedlings  are  four  inches  high,  pot  them  otf  into 
single  pots,  and  after  that  treat  them  in  the  common  way  of  ordinary 
stove  plants. 

Poultry-house  (.4.  L,  P.).—  ln  “The  Poultry  Book,”  pp.  17—19. 
and  in  other  parts  of  that  volume,  you  will  find  drawings  and  descriptions 
of  various  poultry-houses.  They  are  too  long  for  us  to  extract. 

Account-keeping. — L.  6.  would  be  much  obliged  to  any  corres¬ 
pondent  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  recommending  a  simple  printed 
form  for  keeping  accounts  of  dairy  produce  ;  also,  of  poultr}*,  or,  indeed, 
of  the  general  working  of  a  small  farm. 

Diseased  Suangiiaes. — “1  have  some  very  fine  white  Cochin  fowls 
of  last  year’s  rearing.  Several  of  them  have  died  after  seven  or  eight 
months’  old,  in  this  way: — The  back  very  weak,  comb  turns  black,  and 
the  neck  appears  forced  into  the  crop,  or  as  if  tbe  crop  was  well  filled ; 
sometimes  water  running  from  the  beak.  They  will  stand  about  in  this 
way  a  week,  or  longer,  and  then  die.  There  is  one  now  has  been  so 
several  days.— An  Engli.shwoman.” 

(The  diseased  birds  are  evidently  suffering  from  some  error  in  diet  or 
management.  Are  they  fed  on  unnatural  food  ?  Or  are  they  overcrowded 
in  a  small  run  ?  There  must  be  some  such  cause  to  account  for  several 
having  died  with  similar  symptoms.  I  should  recommend  an  attentive 
search  for  the  cause  of  the  disease  ;  and  to  any  that  may  be  suffering  at 
present,  a  grain  of  calomel  every  night,  for  three  nights,  as  an  alterative, 
or  ten  grains  of  jalap  every  other  night  for  a  week. — W.  B.  T.) 

Destruction  of  Insects  and  Mildew  (J.  S.'^. — If  you  possess  a 
cheap  receipe  for  this  purpose,  and  effectual  as  you  state  it  is,  prepare 
some  for  sale,  or  publish  the  recipe. 

Poland  and  White  Dorking  Fowls  (L.  77.).— Write  to  Dr.  Horner, 
Hull,  about  Polands  ;  and  Mrs.  Mills,  Bisterne,  near  Ringwood,  Hants, 
about  the  White  Dorkings.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  Silver-/)e?ici//ed 
Poland  ? 

Marine  Aguauium. — An  Old  Subscriber  will  be  much  obliged  by 
some  information  respecting  a  Marine  Aquarium.  What  plants  and  fish 
will  live  with  Sea  Anemones  without  requiring  the  sca-water  to  be 
changed  ?  and  where  the  plants  may  be  procured  ? 

Work  on  the  IMicroscope  (A.  7J.).— Buy  Hogg  “On  the  Micros, 
cope.”  Thanks  for  the  note  about  the  Ceterack  offieinarum. 

Y'oung  Gardeners. — We  are  very  much  gratified  by  hearing  from 
many  of  these  rising  young  men  that  they  have  benefited  by  Mr.  Appleby’s 
advice  to  them. 

Heracleum  giganteum. — Let  An  Old  Subscidber  send  his  address 
to  “  G.  W.  .lohnson.  Esq.,  West  Highlands,  Winchester.” 

Preserving  Eggs  (A.  S,  U.  71.1. — It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  eggs 
from  the  air.  Frost,  or  very  hot  sun  are  the  only  things  to  hurt  them  ; 
neither  is  it  necessary  to  turn  them  often.  Take  your  cue  from  a  hen 
that  steals  her  nest  in  a  hedge.  The  eggs  lie  there  till  she  is  disposed  to 
sit.  Pheasants  and  Partridges  the  same.  They  seldom  fail  to  hatch. 

Colour  of  Suangiiaes’  Eyes  (Idem). — It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
eyes  of  Cochin  Fowls  should  match.  A  tu'isted  elare  is  scarcely  to  be 
termed  an  objection  at  all,  unless  the  fowl  is  lamed  by  it.  To  recom¬ 
mend  a  cross  with  Game  Fowls,  we  should  be  informed  what  object  was 
sought  by  it.  If  to  improve  them  for  the  table,  we  should  advise  to 
cross  with  the  Grey  Dorking. 
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Cross  between  the  Game  and  JIalay  {Constant  Header), — The 
sli 'htest  cross  of  M.-iIay  in  a  Game  Fowl  is  perceptil)Ie,  because  a  coarse 
co  ni),  and  unkind,  cruel  face,  takes  the  place  of  the  gallant  and  lively 
looks  peculiar  to  the  latter.  A  Duck-winged  Game  cock  should  have  a 
straw  hackle,  black  breast,  red  saddle,  and  diiclc-iving. 

White  Bantams  and  Silky  Bantams  {Idem), — These  are  distinct 
breeds.  The  latter,  as  their  name  implies,  have  silk  instead  of  feathers. 
Their  combs,  faces,  bones,  and  flesh,  are  all  blue.  The  Spanish  is  the 
only  breed  where  the  combs  of  the  hens  should  droop,  while  that  of  the 
cock  is  upright.  The  description  of  the  case  of  your  hen  gives  us  a  bad 
opinion  of  it.  We  have  had  many  such  without  being  able  to  effect  a 
cure.  Wash  freely  with  alum  and  cold  water,  and  keep  the  body  open 
with  castor-oil. 

Characteristics  in  a  Pen  of  Game  Fowls  (Tvro). — To  match  a 
Black-breasted  Bed  Game  cock  putbrow’n  hens  with  lighter  brown  breasts 
and  hackles.  ,  To  lled-breasted  cocks  put  dark  hens  with  lighter  hackles 
approaching  to  golden  colour.  To  a  Duck-wing  cock  put  grey  hens, 

I  pencilled  hackle,  and  slight  tinge  of  salmon  colour  on  the  breast.  Uni¬ 
formity  of  colour  in  the  legs  of  a  Game  pen  is  more  important  than  a 
,  shade  in  the  colour  of  the  hens.  In  that  latitude  is  always  allowed,  but 
not  a  glaring  discrepancy. 

I  WooD-AsiiES  (Omicron). — We  do  not  think  that  Wood-ashes  would 
prevent  the  appearance  of  Caterpillars  upon  the  leaves  of  Gooseberry 
an<l  Currant  bushes,  hut  it  is  an  e.vperiment  very  easily  tried. 

IIOSE-CDLTURS  {Harriet  C.  A.  L.). — We  know  of  no  cheap  trust¬ 
worthy  separate  work  upon  this  subject,  took  at  the  article  Rose  in 
“The  Cottage  Gardeners’  Dictionary.”  There  is  no  better  monthly 
Calendar  at  present  than  Abercrombie’s  “  Gardener’s  Pocket  Journal.” 

Address  (A.vferj.  -hlr.  Chater,  Florist,  Haverhill,  Suffolk,  is  his 
proper  address. 

I  Names  of  Plants  (P.  B.  L.). — As  near  as  we  can  make  out  from 
mutilateil  specimens.  1.  Pinus  insignis.  2.  Pelargonium  species.  3. 

I  Mentha  Rotundifolia,  var.  variegata.  4.  Begonia  Hydrocotylifolia,  var. 

!  hybrida.  5.  ffiscliynanthiis  pulcher.  6.  Unknown.  {E.  A.  /i.b— Your 
plant  from  Paris  is  C'aculiu  rnacinea,  a  pretty  annual  to  be  found  named 
in  all  our  seedsmen’s  lists.  About  half-a-dozen  seeds,  sown  in  a  ti-inch 
I  pot  in  the  first  half  of  April,  and  brought  forward  in  a  very  gentle  hot¬ 
bed,  will  produce  plants  to  turn  out  into  the  borders  without  disturbing 
j  the  plants,  towards  the  end  of  May.  This  is  better  than  transpl, anting 
'  the  seedlings  singly.  {J.  P.). — Yours  is  Aster  agrophyllus,  or  IMusk- 
scented  Michaelmas  Daisy.  {G.  Carson). — I.  Origanum  dictammis  ? 
but  certainly  an  Origanum.  2.  Omjihalodes  Uerna.,  a  very  pretty  hardy 
plant  for  the  sunny  side  of  a  Rockerf . 

Lawn  (L.  S.  G.).— Nothing  will  kill  the  Daisies  but  having  them  rooted 
out.  Two  women  uill  soon  remove  them  all.  Then,  after  giving  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  etirth.  but  no  manure,  sow  a  mixture  of  the  grass-seeds  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Beaton  a  few  weeks  since.  Sow  them  in  hlarch,  or  early 
in  April.  Hogg's  Edging  Tiles,  now  advertising  in  our  columns,  will 
suit  j'ou. 

London  :  Printed  by  Hdgh  Barclay,  Winchester  High-street,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar  ;  and  Published  for  the  Proprietors 
at  The  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  No.  20,  Paternoster  Row,  in 
the  Parish  of  Christ  Church,  City  of  London. — February  26,  1856. 


IHUbcvtiScintut^. 

!  T^illiam  B.  Jeffries’  Arboretum 

^  ’  Nurseries,  Ipswich,  begs  to  offer  the  following  CHOICE 
PLANTS,  &c.,  the  present  being  the  beat  time  for  purchasing  such  to 
insure  a  fine  display  of  Flower  for  the  ensuing  Summer : — 

Per  doz. 


Geraniums,  fine  vars .  6s  od 

Ditto,  fine  Show  vars.,  such  as  Attraction,  Optimum,  Bride  of 

Abydos,  &c.  &c . . .  9s  Od 

Fancy  Geraniums,  such  as  Advance,  Magnum  Bonum,  Lady 

Hume  Campbell,  &c.  fkc .  Qs  Od 

Geranium  Lady  Plymouth,  fine  for  edging,  beautifully  sweet- 

scented,  variegated  foliage . ;...  6s  Od 

Cinerarias,  such  as  Lady  Camoys,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  &c.  &c.  6s  Od 
Azalea  Indica,  fine,  strong  plants,  6  to  9  inches,  such  as  Ivery- 

ana,  Variegata,  Apollo,  Prince  Albert,  fkc.  &c .  93  Od 

'  Primula,  double  purple  and  white,  fine .  18s  Od 

Dielytra  spectabilis,  strong .  6s  Od 

Mitraria  Coccinia,  strong .  6s  Od 

Deutzia  Gracilis,  full  of  flower-buds^ .  93  Od 

Ditto,  ditto,  smaller . ’ .  63  Od 

Ceanothus  Dentatus,  beautiful  for  a  wall,  1  ft.  Is.  each,  or .  93  Od 

Cupressus  Funebris,  a  beautiful  hardy  Coniferse,  1  ft .  12s  Od 


Delphinium  Hendersoni,  the  finest  of  all  the  tribe,  each  Is.  and  Is  6d. 
Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  ditto  for  Rock-work,  doz.  43.  and  5s  Od. 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Primula,  white  and  red,  from  the  finest  fimbriated  flowers  ever  grown, 
per  paeket,  is.  6d.  Balaam,  the  finest  Camellia  flowering,  10  splendid 
vars..  Is.  6d.  Calceolaria  and  Cineraria,  from  W.  B.  J.’s  splendid  flowers 
which  gained  so  many  prizes  and  certificates  last  year.  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 
Phlox  Drummondii,  host  mixed,  Portulacca  ditto.  Petunia  ditto,  Mauran- 
dia,  Whitlavia  grandiflora,  Calandrina  uinbcllata,  Leptosiphon  aureum, 
with  many  other  choice  varieties,  per  packet,  6d. 

On  the  tlQth  of  February  will  be  published.  Price  Sixpence, 

J’ORTRAIT  GALLERY  OF  GARDENJCRfS. 

No.  5.  DR.  LINDLEY. 

This  is  a  reprint,  on  superior  paper,  of  the  Biographies  in  The 
Cottage  Gardener,  with  extra  fine  iiiiprcssions  of  the  portraits  on 
tinted  paper. 

The  first  four  parts  being— I.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  2.  Mr.  G.  Fleming, 
3.  Mr.  Donald  Beaton.  4,  Mr.  Ypiteli.  sen,,  arc  reprinting. 

Lmdon:  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  30,  Paternoster  Row. 


On  the  6th  of  March  will  be  published,  Price  Threepence, 

GARDENING  FOR  THE  MANY. 

Being  monthly  directions,  step  by  step,  for  the  cultivation  of  each  crop 
in  the  garden  of  the  Amateur  and  Cottager. 

By  Contributors  to  The  Cottage  Gardener. 

Parties  requiring  copies  for  distribution  may  have  a  dozen,  sent  free 
by  post,  for  three  shillings. 

London:  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  20,  Paternoster  Row. 


Westwood’s  British  Moths.  —  New 

EDITION. — On  the  1st  of  March.  Part  I.  Price  3s.  6d. 
BRITISH  MOTHS  AND  THEIR  TRANSFORMATIONS,  with  Five 
beautifully-coloured  Illustrations  to  each  Part.  A  New  Edition,  revised 
by  the  Author.  To  be  completed  in  Twenty-four  Parts. 
iLondon :  Wm.  S.  ORR  &  Co.,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row. 


LOWE’S  FOREIGN  FERNS. 

Now  Publishing,  in  Monthly  Parts,  Royal  8wo.,  Price  Is.,  each  con¬ 
taining  Four  Coloured  Plates  and  nvmerotis  Wood  Engravings, 

A  Natural  History  of  Ferns,  British  and 

Exotic.  By  E.  J.  LOWf!',  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c. 

“  A  most  excellent  work ;  the  figures  are  beautifully  drawn.” 

“  It  is  really  too  good  for  the  money.” 

‘‘The  matchless  cheapness  of  the  work.” 

London:  GROOMBRIDGE  and  SONS,  5,  Paternoster  Row. 


ii, 


T^heeler’s  little  Book  will  do 

'  ’  SOMETHING  TO  SATISFY  THEIR  EXPECTATIONS.”— G«r- 
deners’  Chronicle. 

Our  Little  Book  contains  a  List — a  ven-y  Select  List — of  the  best  Gar¬ 
den  and  Flower  Seeds  hi  cultivation.  It  also  contains  descriptions  and 
prices,  U7id  will  be  found  a  safe  and  unerring  guide  to  all  purchasers. 
It  should  be  inthc  hands  of  every  one  who  has  a  garden.  Price  F’our- 
pence,  post  free. 

J.  C.  WHEELERS;  SON,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Growers,  Gloucester. 

pigeons. — A  Treatise  on  Breeding  and 

Managing  Fancy  Pigeons,  with  seven  matchless,  engraved,  coloured 
Portraits,  “large  as  life.”  lOs.  Also,  the  coloured  Diagram  of  fitting 
up  a  Pigeonary.  23. 

Published  by,aiidtobe  obtained  of,  theAuthor,  JOHN  MATTHEWS 
EATON,  7,  Islington  Green,  London.  Post  free. 

Post  Office  Orders  payable,  86,  Islington. 

Read  and  Reflect. — Fourth  Thousand. — Is.  free  by  post. 

The  Newspaper  and  General  Reader’s 

POCKET  COMPANION.  Being  a  fam  liar  Explanation  of 
Classical,  and  Foreign  Words,  Phrases,  and  Quotations,  of  constant 
occurrence  in  the  various  Journals,  Periodicals,  arid  Publications  of  the 
day.  By  the  Author  of  “  Live  and  Learn.” 

Fifth  Thousand,  price  2s.  6d.,  cloth,  free  by  post, 

Tiidispensable.  —  Live  and  Learn:  a 

Guide  for  all  who  wish  to  Speak  and  Write  correctly.  “  Live  and 
Learn  is  aii  excellent  book.  We  look  upon  it  as  really  indispensable. 
We  advise  our  readers  to  imitate  our  example,  procure  the  book,  and 
sell  it  not  at  any  price.” — F^dncutionul  Gazette. 

Never  too  Late  to  Learn. — Price  6d.,  by  post  Td., 

lyristakes  of  Daily  Occurrence  in  Speak- 

ing.  Writing,  and  Pronunciation,  CORRECTED.  Old  and 
young,  educated  and  uneducated,  may  consult  this  small  work  with 
advantage.  Selling  by  thousands. 

Hints  for  Learners. — Fourth  Thousand. — Is.,  cloth,  by  post  free. 

T^he  Right  Way  of  Learning,  Pronouncing, 

Speaking,  Translating,  and  Writing  FRENCH  CORRECTLY, 
pointing  out  the  Difficulties  which  puzzle  the  Beginner  and  the  Scholar. 

London:  JOHN  F.  SHAW,  27,  Southampton-row,  and  Paternoster- 
row. 


A 


CHEAP  AND  POPULAR  SCIENTIFIC  WORK. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  Price  Threepence,  Number  of 

Manual  of  British  Butterflies  ,ancl 

Moths.  By  H.  T.  STAINTON,  Editor  of  “The  Entomologist’s 
Annual.” 

This  work  will  contain  descriptions  of  all  the  British  Species,  with 
popular  readable  instructions  where  to  find  them  and  how  to  know 
them,  and  will  be  illustrated  with  numerous  w'ood-cuts.  To  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  about  Thirty  Monthly  Numbers.  The  first  four  Parts  will 
comprise  the  whole  of  the  Butterflies! 

I.ondon :  JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1,  Paternoster  Row. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Origin,  Propagation, 

and  Cultivation  of  the  STRAWBERRY.  By  Mr.  Richard 
UNoERtiiLL,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  Price  Is,  May  be  had  from  a 
Bookseller  in  every  principal  town  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  ns  from  the 
Author,  through  the  post. 

Agent  for  London  ;  G.  COX,  18,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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JIeteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-nine  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowestteni- 
peratures  of  these  days  are  49.3°,  and  .32.3°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  68°,  occurred  on  the  9th,  in  1830;  and  the  lowest  cold,  7°, 
on  the  lOth,  in  ’.647.  During  the  period  126  days  were  fine,  and  on  "0  rain  fell. 


Before  our  next  number  is  issued  to  our  readers  tbe 
Report  of  the  Committee  over  wliicli  Mr.  Godson 
presides  will  have  been  submitted  to  the  Horticultural 
Society.  On  that  Report,  and  on  its  reception  or  rejec¬ 
tion  by  the  Fellows,  depends  the  existence  of  what  may 
be,  and  we  hope  will  be,  a  Society  most  useful  and  most 
influential  to  our  national  gardening.  Knowing  this, 
we  look  with  no  ordinary  anxiety  and  interest  to  the 
proceedings  that  will  occur  in  Regent  Street  on  the 
I  11th  instant. 

^Yhat  the  Report  of  the  Committee  may  recommend 
we  cannot  foretell;  but  deeply  shall  we  deplore,  in 
I  common  with  every  one  who  has  the  promotion  of 
j  British  horticulture  at  heart,  if  the  Committee  do  not 
'  feel  justified  in  recommending  tlie  possession  of  the 
:  garden  at  Chiswick  to  be  retained.  We  cannot  but 
j  hope  that  they  will  recommend  it  to  be  retained ;  for 
j  we  are  convinced,  and  we  know  many  first  authorities 
who  have  the  same  conviction,  that  the  Chiswick 
Gardens  might  be  so  cultivated  as  to  be  self-supporting. 
We  mean  that  the  sale  of  the  produce,  totally  inde¬ 
pendent  of  uncertain  e.xhibitions,  would  pay  for  the 
expenses  of  supervision  and  cultivation.  If  so,  why 
should  a  garden  on  which  4:29, ()0(J  have  been  expended, 

I  and  which  contains  within  its  boundary  the  finest 
I  collection  of  hardy  fruits  in  Euroiio,  be  abandoned,  and 
I  lost  to  the  community?  It  is  such  a  collection  for 
reference  as  could  not  be  again  assembled  in  our 
generation. 

Another  recommendation  we  hope  to  find  in  the 
Report  is,  that  the  Secretariat  be  placed  in  other  hands. 
This  is  essential ;  for  we  warn  the  Committee,  and  we 
warn  the  Society,  that  unless  confidence  not  only  of 
better  management,  but  of  more  courteous  treatment,  is 
restored  to  the  gardening  community,  that  community 
will  not  rally  round  them. 

The  Vice-Secretary,  we  are  told,  holds  as  a  dogma  that 
a  great  society  cannot  be  well  managed  unless  the  chief 
power  is  given  to  one  man.  There  is  just  enough  of 
I  truth  in  this  dogma  to  conceal  that  in  it  which  is  a  most 
j  mischievous  error.  The  executive — the  supervision  of 
the  carrying  out  of  all  plans — may  well  be  confided  to 
one  officer, — for  such  unity  is  the  best  mode  of  obtain¬ 
ing  promptness  and  vigour  of  e.xecution.  But  the  plans 
previously  should  be  well  digested  and  canvassed  in  a 
Council  or  Committee  of  jManagement.  Let  many  men 
consider  plans ^ let  one  man  carry  them  into  effect. 
If  an  illustration  is  required,  let  that  be  derived  from 


the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.  They  have  , 
a  Council  and  Committees  to  advise  and  resolve  upon  the  ' 
management  of  different  departments.  'They  have  a  1 
Secretary  to  see  that  their  resolutions  are  carried  out,  j 
and  that  secretary,  Mr.  Hudson,  is  a  model.  Active,  ' 
calm,  persevering,  courteous,  firm — always  and  to  all  j 
ready  with  an  appropriate  answer,  and  that  answer  never  I 
an  unkind  one.  j 

Such  a  man  must  be  had  for  the  Horticultural  Society,  j 
He  is  to  be  found  without  difficulty,  and  then,  if  the  an¬ 
nual  subscription  is  moderate,  there  will  be  a  prompt  ' 
and  powerful  increase  of  the  society’s  ranks  and  j 
finances.  i 

For  years  past — we  may  say,  without  exaggeration, 
even  ever  since  the  birth  of  the  society — one  man’s 
opinions  have  been  too  much  allowed  to  prevail.  It  was 
so  whilst  Mr.  Sabine  was  the  society’s  official,  and  the 
cloak  of  evil  influence  fell  from  him  upon  Dr.  Lindley.  j 
The  results  arc  told  in  one  fact — overwhelming  all  de-  ; 
fence — nearly  4:70,000  have  been  obtained  from  various  | 
sources,  and  disbursed  in  ten  years, — yet  the  society  is  j 
unrelieved  from  its  large  debt!  ; 

it  is  quite  possible  that  a  middle  course  may  be  sug¬ 
gested.  It  may  be  proposed  that  the  Garden  shall  be  ' 
placed  under  a  management  distinct  from  that  in  Regent  i 
Street,  and  that  thus,  while  the  Vice  Secretary  continues 
to  reign  in  London,  an  oligarchy  may  rule  over  Chiswick 
Garden.  Could  such  an  arrangement  be  secured — could 
a  necromantic  circle  be  drawn  around  the  garden,  potent  , 
to  exclude,  totally  and  for  ever,  the  spirit  which  has 
blighted  and  now  wishes  to  abandon  that  garden,  such 
an  arrangement  might  so  far  be  advisable;  but  wc  have 
an  unsbakeable  conviction  that  that  spirit  would  over-  ^ 
stej)  any  circle — any  resolutions — any  rules  that  might 
be  intended  and  ordained  for  bis  exclusion.  Our  con¬ 
viction  is  founded  not  so  much  upon  our  opinion  of  tbe 
present  Vice-Secretary  as  upon  our  knowledge  of  what 
invariably  has  occurred  when  the  interference  of  an 
influential  officer  has  been  sought  to  bo  excluded  from 
any  department  of  a  Society  with  which  he  is  connected,  , 
and  to  which  department  he  is  adverse.  Hints,  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  passive  opposition  have  always  effected 
his  purpose. 

We  make  our  observations  in  entire  ignorance  of 
what  the  Committee  purpose  recommending  to  the  Soci¬ 
ety  for  adoption;  for  although  the  Committee  met  as 
long  since  as  on  the  9th  of  February,  and  has,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  heard  evidence,  and  met  repeatedly  since,  yet  its  j 
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'  Gonsiiltatioiis  nve  as  secret  as  those  of  the  Congress 
^  siiiuiltaneousl y  sitting  at  Paris.  Not  even  a  cleric  was 
I  admitted;  and  even  officials  engaged  in  an  adjoining 
■  room  were  removed  to  a  more  distant  office.  ^\  e  merely 
give  utterance,  therefore,  to  our  own  well  considered 
.opinions,  hut  have  the  more  confidence  in  their  correct¬ 
ness  because  they  are  opinions  entertained  by  some  of 
the  soundest  heads  among  the  gardening  community. 
Those  heads,  also,  all  sanction  the  fervent  hope  thus 
expressed  in  a  letter  before  us:  “  INIay  tlie  Society,  above 
all  things,  have  a  leading  official  with  whom  it  will  be  a 
I  pleasure  to  confer — one  that  will  be  ready'  to  give  in- 
j  formation — ready  to  oblige — ready  to  aid  the  wearer  of 
{  a  blue  apron.” 

Since  the  foregoing  remarks  have  been  in  type,  we 
hear,  from  a  reliable  source,  that  the  Committee  are 
unanimous  on  the  following  points.  On  other  points, 
at  present,  there  are  some  slight  differences  of  opinion. 

I.  The  Gardens  to  be  continued. 

II.  To  have  two  this  year;  one  in  June  and  the 
other  in  July. 

III.  Old  subscribers,  and  all  new  ones  at  four  guineas 
annually,  and  two  guineas  entrance,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  privileges,  to  have  an  ivory  season  ticket, 
transferable  to  any  member  of  their  own  family  ;  or, 
perhaps,  transferable  without  limit ;  ,it  is  not  quite 
settled  which. 

IV.  To  create  a  new  class  of  subscribers  of  two  guineas 
annually,  and  one  guinea  entrance;  those  to  have 
no  privileges  beyond  tickets  at  a  reduced  pVice. 

V.  Subscriptions  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  election, 
instead  of  retrospectively  as  heretofore. 


JilEETING  OF  THE  HOITJTCULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

20th  Februaev. 

There  was  a  large  meeting  of  the  Fellows  on  this 
occasion;  but  a  new  regulation,  for  paying  for  admission, 
scared  all  the  birds  of  sirange  plumage,  who  used  to 
hover  about  the  skirts  of  the  Society  at  the.se  meetings; 
and  practical  gardeners  seem  to  take  high  dudgeon  at 
the  council  for  their  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  garden,  or 
else  for  cutting  off  the  prizes,  in  future,  at  these  meetings 
in  London,  which  made  them  also  stand  aloof,  so  that 
we  were  not  loaded  with  Cabbages,  fruit,  or  “  common 
things;”  but  the  nursery  trade  came  out  very  strong 
and  most  handsomely.  The  innermost  secrets  of  the 
propagating  department  were  arrayed  before  us  in  more 
than  one  hundred  forms. 

A  special  object  w'as  fixed  on  for  a  lecture  at  this 
meeting,  and  that  object  was  Grafting,  which  was 
handled  with  tact  and  judgment  in  all  its  bearings,  that 
is,  historically,  philosophically,  physiologically,  and 
practically.  Judging  from  the  looks  of  the  meeting, 
the  subject  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  of  sufficient  interest  to 
rivet  attention  and  curiosity  for  the  time  being. 

Before  commencing  the  lecture,  however,  the  lecturer 
drew  our  attention  to  several  groups  of  choice  plants  in 
bloom,  which  were  contributed  from  the  following 
nurserymen: — The  Messrs.  Veitch,  llollison,*  Henderson 
of  the  Wellington  Koad  Nur.sery,  Osborn,  Masters  of 
Canterbury,  Stnndish  and  Noble,  Cutbush,  and  also 
from  Mr.  Forsyth,  gardener  to  Baron  Botlischild ;  E. 


Crockfoi'd,  Esq.;  and  E.  Bosher,  Escp,  and  others,  with 
a  fine  group  from  the  garden  of  the  Society. 

Here  I  must  malce  ))articular  meniion  of  one  observa¬ 
tion  which  the  lecturer  made  in  reference  to  a  host  of  | 
old  Australian,  Ca))e,  and  other  old-fashioned  greenliouse  j 
plants,  to  which  1  heartily  and  most  sincerely  said,  “  So 
be  it,”  but  not  so  loud  as  to  be  heard,  lleferring  to  a 
beautiffdly-grown  siiecimen  of  the  Jlalra  aciciilaris  in  : 
full  bloom,  he  said,  that  about  a  fortnight  before  the  ! 
meeting  this  plant  was  so  loaded  with  its  snow-white  . 
flowers  as  to  rival  any  of  the  exhibition  jtlants;  and  i 
then  remarked,  very  pointedly,  that  if  the  same  amount  | 
of  skill  and  judgment  were  brought  to  bear  on  many  of  ' 
that  class  of  plants  as  were  lavished  on  Chinese  Azaleas,  ' 
and  on  more  ephemeral  subjects,  the  result  would  be  of  t 
far  more  real  advantage  to  gardening  than  the  most  ■ 
sanguine  could  conceive.  Now,  this  admission,  from  that  ! 
([uarter,  was  worth  a  first-class  gold  medal  to  your  humble  ; 
servant  I  never  have  ceased,  and  never  shall  cease,  as  : 
long  as  T  have  life,  from  declaring  my  firm  conviction,  that 
the  great  metropolitan  shows  at  the  Chiswick  Gardens,  ' 
the  Regent’s  Park,  and  at  all  such  places,  have  just  done  ' 
as  much  harm  to  gardeners  and  gardening  in  general, 
as  ever  they  promoted  the  interest  of  either.  Of  this  I 
am  quite  certain.  What  has  been  exhibited  in  col¬ 
lections  for  the  last  dozen  years,  save  a  condensed  mass 
of  the  very  easiest  plants  in  the  country  to  grow  ?  The 
moment  a  plant  was  found  to  be  the  least  difficult  to  J 
grow  it  was  thrown  aside,  and  a  sounding  name  was 
given  to  the  merest  variety  of  the  easiest  ])lant  to  cul-  i 
tivate  to  make  up  the  show  of  numbers.  Thus,  gar-  t 
deners  were  actually  receiving  gold  and  silver  medals  to  ; 
encourage  them  to  circumscribe  one  collection  of  plants, 
year  by  year.  How  very  different  our  position  would  be, 
and  might  have  been,  at  the  present  day,  had  the  leaders 
of  the  Horticulturals  taken  a  different  course;  if  they 
had  offered  and  awarded  their  offerings  for  “  that  amount 
of  skill  and  judgment,”  &c.,  &e.,  &c.,  which  we  cannot 
now  recal,  but  wiiich  we  must  think  about  ere  long  if  ; 
we  want  a  leg  to  stand  on. 

The  next  in  the  group,  from  the  garden  of  the  Society, 
was  Thjirsacanthus  Scliomhurghii,  alias  rutUans,  and  T. 
lilacinus ;  the  first  well  known  as  the  most  elegant  and 
most  useful  of  stove  plants,  keeping  in  flower  for  three 
or  four  months  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  as  easy  to 
propagate  as  a  Verbena,  and  no  more  difficult  to  grow 
than  a  Fuchsia.  JAlucinus  is  just  as  useful,  and  as  easy 
to  grow,  with  long,  upright  spikes  of  pale  lilac  blossoms. 

Franciscea.  macrophylla,  as  healthy  as  a  mountain 
daisy,  from  being  grown  in  a  cool  liouse,  only  a  shade  ] 
warmer  than  a  greenhouse:  heat  is  inimical  to  the  ' 
health  of  all  the  family.  Rhododendron  lUacinnm,  a  fine  i 
lilacy-blush  kind  from  Sikkim,  and  most  valuable  for  I 
coming  in  so  early.  Epacris  densifiora,  a  line  blush  kind.  . 
Muraltia  xtipularis,  nearly  as  old  as  the  Holly  tree, 
and  as  useful,  when  yon  want  something  to  make  you  | 
smart  in  the  dull  of  winter.  Azalea  ohliisa,  with  dark 
red  flowers.  'I’he  large  Forsythia  riridissitna,  which  | 
they  keep  from  the  frost  to  save  the  flowers,  though  the  | 
plant  is  luirdy  ;  and  two  varieties  of  Galanthiis  plicatux, 
or  Russian  Snow'drops,  very  different  from  ours.  This 
species  w’as  received,  some  years  since,  from  Dr.  Fischer, 
of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  a  grayish-leaved  variety  of  it 
from  Col.  Munro,  who  sent  it  last  year  from  the  Crimea, 
j  w'bero  it  grows  wild  among  their  tents. 

Mr.  Henderson,  of  the  Wellington  Road  Nursery, 
sent  a  most  lovely  new  bulb  of  the  Pancratium  section 
of  Amaryllids,  called  Eucharis  grandillora,\y\l\\  nodding 
flowers  on  a  tall  scape,  as  white  as  snow,  and  of  ivory 
polish  and  substance.  The  scape  is  live-flowered,  coming  ; 
in  succession.  How  I  mourn  that  a  share  of  that 
“amount  of  skill  and  judgment”  has  never  been  in¬ 
vited  to  develops  the  surpassing  bendy  of  this  race  of 
i  plants. 
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]\rr.  Veitcli  sent  six  specimen  plants  of  as  inanj'  kinds 
i  of  Fjjtacris,  wliicli  were  beautifully  and  closely  grown, 

'  and  well  bloomed.  The  highest-coloured  ones  ran  thus, 
A nhidissimti,  'I’diDilouiensis,  fine,  Scini/itinea,  Coecinea 
flonlmnda,  Miiynijlea,  rose,  and  (Jem,  a  fine  blush,  also 
lihododendron  purpnmim,  to  show  liow  well  it  is  adapted 
I  for  early  forcing,  it  is  of  the  Pontic  breed,  and  seems 
like  Alba  vmUlJlord  among  forcing  Geraniums,  for  you 
could  not  perceive  tliat  the  plant  had  been  in  heat  ;  a 
hright-llowered  Corma,  in  the  way  of  speeiosa ;  a  Strep- 
I  tocarpus pohjanUms, tlowers  on  one  stalk; 
and  a  very  jnetty  new  plant  from  Assam,  belonging  to 
Cinchonads,  hut  with  the  appearance  of  some  Philadel- 
jdms,  with  large  white  flowers. 

iNIr.  Cuthush  sent  a  beautiful  collection  of  forced 
Ilijacintlis,  in  yellow  loam,  the  highest  coloured  of  which 
was  called  Solfaterre,  a  beautiful  crimson-scarlet  flower; 
C'/iYc,  the  next  shade  of  scarlet;  Beecher  Stow,  a  fine 
pink  ;  Maria  Theresa,  a  lighter  pink ;  La  Joijeuse,  a  deep 
blush  ;  Xorma,  a  light  blush;  and  Diihe  of  Wellington,  a 
double  white  ;  with  Keizer  Alexander,  a  deep  violet-blue, 
with  a  lighter  eye;  and  Sir  John  Franldin,  a  single  light 
blue;  all  of  the  very  best  kinds. 

Mr.  k'orsyth,  gardener  to  Baron  Rothschild,  sent  two 
fine  specimens  of  Phaius  grandijlora,  one  of  which  bore 
twenty-one  flower-spikes;  a  Boronia  pinna  ta  and  Medi- 
nella  magnifica,  in  lirst-rate  style. 

Six  Chinese  Primroses  from  F,  Crockford,  Esq.,  St. 
James’s  Street,  not  worth  a  groat,  and  fifteen  Hyacinths 
from  Pi.  Roshor,  Esq.,  not  much  better.  The  Messrs. 
Rollinsou  sent  six  large  Orchids  in  good  bloom  ;  Den- 
drohium  speciosum,  three  kinds  pf  Vanda,  a  huge  An- 
greecum  ehnrneiim,  a  Xeottia  maculata,  the  double  white 
Primus,  and  Acacia  eriocorpa,  one  of  the  globular  flower¬ 
ing  section,  with  a  good,  close  habit  and  small  leaves. 

There  was  a  real  acquisition,  from  Messrs.  Standish 
and  Noble — a  wild  Chinese  Viburnum,  allied  to,  if  not 
the  real  parent  of,  Vihurnum  macrocephalus.  No  one  can 
grow  Macrocephalus  on  its  own  roots,  else  we  should  see 
it  in  every  collection ;  but  it  will  graft  freely  on  this 
wild  one,  and  grow  and  flower  on  it  as  well  as  P'ortuno 
says  it  does  in  China. 

Among  the  score  of  plants  sent  up  from  the  nurseries 
to  show  the  eflects  of  the  different  modes  of  Grafting, 
the  most  useful  to  know  is,  that  all  the  rai'e  Piniises,  or, 
rather,  the  whole  race  of  Conifers,  should  be  grafted 
down  as  low  as  the  collar  of  the  plant  which  is  used  for 
a  stock ;  then,  by  planting  such  grafted  plants  sufficiently 
I  deep  to  bury  the  grafted  part,  roots  will  come  from  the 
;  scion,  or  graft,  in  time,  so  that  the  plant,  ultimately, 
grows  on  its  own  roots.  This  is  really  a  useful  lesson; 

^  but  the  lecture  on  grafting  embraced  the  whole  subject 
of  stocks  to  graft  on,  from  the  most  perfect  stock,  with 
which  the  graft  unites  so  completely,  that  a  section  of 
the  parts  cannot  reveal  the  points  of  union,  to  the  very 
worst  of  stocks,  on  which  the  graft  never  takes  properly, 
and  from  whieh  it  ultimately  severs, just  as  the  footstalk 
of  a  leaf  parts  with  the  branch,  naturally,  in  the  autumn. 

Grafting  was  not  a  discovery,  but  a  natural  condition, 
under  particular  circumstances;  as  when  two  branches 
of  Ivy  cross  each  other,  and  cling  so  fast  to  every  side, 
that  the  one  cannot  give  way  for  the  other  to  grow,  so 
the  two  unite  and  grow  together  as  if  they  were  grafted 
at  the  crossing.  Roots  graft  in  a  like  manner  when  they 
come  in  contact ;  but  some  of  the  absurdities  anent  graft- 
;  ing,  wbich  obtained  currency  in  Carthage,  in  Greece,  and 
i  in  Romo,  have  been  chaunted  by  Virgil  in  his  Georgies, 

:  and  we  had  a  stanza  from  Dryden’s  translation  to  prove 
!  the  facts.  But  grafting  evergreen  trees  on  deciduous  ones, 
as  the  Deodar  on  the  Larch,  is  not  a  whit  more  philoso¬ 
phical  than  the  dreams  of  the  Mantuan  bard ;  yet  we  are 
compelled  so  to  graft,  in  the  face  of  absurdity,  and  make 
virtue  of  necessity.  The  Plum  is  not  the  natural  stock 
for  the  Peach ;  but  the  Almond  is.  The  roots  of  the 


Almond  and  Peach  will  not  live,  however,  in  our  cold 
climate;  and  we  must  grow  them  both  on  the  Plum,  to 
the  ))rejudicc  of  their  strength  and  longevity. 

Wlien  a  graft  and  stock  unite  perfectly,  by  reason  of 
the  similarity  of  their  constitution,  or  organization,  does 
the  graft  send  down  wood  to  cover  the  stock  ?  or  does  the 
stock  send  up  wood  to  thicken  the  stem,  or  what^ 
'There  have  been  advocates  of  both  theories,  and  both 
are  wrong:  wood  is  not  made  that  way  at  all.  “Wood 
makes  wood,’’  and  every  wood  after  its  kind,  bj'  its  own 
cells.  Thus,  the  graft  wood  makes  graft  wood  only,  and 
the  stock  wood  does  the  same ;  but  the  one  may  grow 
three  times,  or  three  times  three,  faster  than  the"  other, 
according  to  constitutional  difference;  and  this  differ¬ 
ence  must,  sooner  or  later,  either  kill  the  weakest,  or 
rupture  the  alliance  at  the  point  of  union. 

Drawings,  in  illustration  of  the  subject,  and  actual 
specimens  to  verify  the  facts,  were  in  abundance  before 
our  eyes;  but  who  can  enumerate  them,  or  mind  them, 
it  the}'  were  named  or  numbered.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  Messrs.  Standish  and  Noble  produced  evidence, 
which  could  not  well  be  refuted,  for  the  settlement  of  a 
ve.xed  question,  the  best  contested  of  our  day, — that  of 
grafting  Rhododendrons.  Does  grafting  them  improve 
their  hardiness ;  bring  seedlings  to  flower  sooner  or 
more  freely;  increase  or  diminish  the  size  or  growth  of 
the  plants;  qr  make  them  to  live  longer?  It  is  now 
perfectly  W'ell  ascertained  that  grafting  Rhododendrons 
will  secure  all  those  changes;  and  it  is  equally  well 
known,  that  grafting  them  will  also  do  the  very  contrary 
of  all  these  put  together ;  but  a  gardener  with  healthy 
brains  could  tell  as  much  the  first  day  the  question  was 
mooted. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  grafting  Rhododendrons  will 
make  one  branch  “from  a  plant,  or,  rather,  one  graft  from 
a  plant,  become  more  healthy,  and  flower  sooner  and 
better,  than  if  it  was  left  on  the  parent  plant,  if  it  is  true 
that  a  second  graft  from  the  very  same  plant  may  never 
flower  at  all,  or  but  seldom  and  indifferently,  while  its 
health  and  constitution  are  impaired  by  the  operation? 
Can  it  be  ])ossible,  that  the  self-same  process,  by  the 
same  hands,  on  the  same  soil  and  aspect,  elevation,  and 
so  forth,  is  productive  of  good  and  evil?  Yea,  these 
things  are  done  every  year  of  our  lives,  and  will  be  done 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  done,  said,  or  sung  about  grafting,  from  the  days 
of  Virgil  to  the  present  time.  The  whole  question 
depends  on  skill  and  conscience.  The  first  is  the  grand 
secret;  skill  determines  the  right  kind  of  plant,  and  the 
right  conditions  under  which  that  plant  may  bo  made 
a  stock  of  to  improve  a  given  variety  of  any  family ; 
or,  if  improvement  is  not  the  consideration,  but  to 
supply  a  demand  in  the  market,  skill  is  equally  required 
to  point  out  a  stock  which  will  not  deteriorate  the 
qualities  of  the  graft,  nor  hinder  the  perfect  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  grafted  plant.  Skill  determines  all  this  for 
the  races  of  plants  that  are  usually  grafted,  and  for 
Rhodendrons  among  the  rest;  but  does  conscience  follow 
a  man  all  over  a  nursery  every  day  he  grafts,  or  orders 
grafting  to  be  done  ?  Where  the  conscience  prevails, 
irr  conjunction  with  practical  skill,  every  stock  will  be 
not  only  suitable,  but  the  most  so  for  every  particular 
graft;  but  empiricism,  with  all  the  conscience  in  the 
world,  could  not  be  trusted  with  the  proper  selection  of 
stocks.  How,  then,  is  an  ignorant  man  likely,  with  no 
conscience  about  the  matter,  to  go  about  the  business? 
Why,  he  take  the  most  accessible  stocks  on  hand,  grafts 
them,  and,  if  he  but  gets  bis  bills  paid,  be  cares  little, 
and  fears  less,  about  the  fate  of  his  grafted  plants;  which 
brings  us  round  just  to  the  very  corner  we  always  start 
from,  when  we  advise  our  readers  to  have  no  dealings 
with  the  low,  petty-fogging,  low-priced  quacks,  which 
infest  the  world,  and  gull  that  portion  of  it  whoso  creed 
is  governed  by  cheapness  and  bombastic  pulling. 
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In  conclusion,  the  lecturer,  after  proving  that  all 
Rhododendrons,  and  all  such,  may  be  grafted  with  ad¬ 
vantage,  advised  liis  audience  to  be  careful  in  selecting 
their  grafted  plants;  and,  he  ought  to  have  added,  be  also 
most  scrupulous  about  those  with  wlmm  you  would  deal 
for  grafted  plants.  D.  Beaton. 


A  BUNDLE  OE  INQUIRIES  ABOUT  GREEN¬ 
HOUSES,  VINERIES,  AND  OTHER  GLAZED 
STRUCTURES. 

I  c.AN  well  believe  that  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility 
for  an  editor  of  a  popular  periodical  so  to  conduct  it  as 
to  give  satisfaction  to  all  his  supporters.  There  is  a 
continual  influx  of  fresh  readers,  and  to  them  anything 
but  the  simplest  A-B-C  details  are  bewildering.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  an  old  tale  is  repeated,  the  adherents  who 
have  stuck  by  you  through  a  succession  of  volumes  shrug 
their  shoulders,  and  commence  muttering,  “  Well,  we 
surely  have  had  enough  about  that!”  A  writer  sketches 
out  a  few  things  to  be  thought  about  at  a  particular 
time,  and  a  gentleman  complains  that  the  whole  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  particular  plant,  and  the  various  modes  of 
managing  it,  did  not  constitute  a  part  of  that  article ! 
The  writers,  just  like  the  editors,  are  anxious  to  give 
the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  readers,  and  to  do  so  they 
ought  never  to  be  above  simplicities.  Our  superiors  in 
position  and  intelligence  should  remember,  tliat  there 
are  many  as  undrilled  and  inexperienced  as  -they  them¬ 
selves  were  years  ago.  When  beginners  And  that  the 
food  is  too  strong  for  their  digestion,  let  them  spend  a 
postage-stamp  in  detailing  all  theiii  symptoms  and 
wishes  to  our  Soyers  of  editors,  and  then  complain  if 
suitable  provision  is  not  provided.  Even  then,  it  will 
be  wise  policy  not  to  give  up,  though  each  should  not 
get  all  he  wants  at  once.  He  is  only  one  of  many,  and 
there  can  be  no  favouritism.  He  would  often  wish  for 
more  ample  details ;  but  space  is  limited,  and  there  are 
increased  demands  upon  it.  Often  I  wish  to  scrawl  on 
and  on,  but  the  ferula  of  our  head  master  comes  vividly 
before  me.  Then  what  am  I  to  do  with  the  contents  of 
the  actually  dozen  of  letters  now  before  me  ?  And  how  can 
space  be  found  for  a  chat  over  them  ?  Each  letter  is 
suggestive  of  a  separate  treatise  ;  but  then  the  most  of 
them  would  make  their  appearance  when  they  could  be 
of  no  use  to  those  chiefly  concerned.  I  must,  therefore, 
treat  them  briefly,  and  somewhat  at  random. 

1.  Greenhouse  Stages,  Heating  Tank  by  Gas,  &c. 
— A  correspondent  {E.  Anderson)  proposes  putting  up  a 
greenhouse  in  the  bleaching  green  behind  his  house, 
thirteen  feet  by  ten,  glass  one  end,  the  other  end  a  wall, 
but  that  not  at  a  right  angle;  wishes  to  have  the  roof 
rectangular,  so  that  it  might  fit  another  place  if  moved. 
This  is  easily  managed.  Place  the  two  end  rafters  of 
your  house  (thirteen  feet  apart,  I  presume)  at  right 
angles  with  each  other.  Between  the  end  rafters  and 
the  wall  there  will  be  a  small  triangle  to  be  filled  with 
glass.  As  you  have  a  hipped  roof  at  the  back,  back  air 
could  be  given  there,  and  the  roof  might  be  fixed,  using 
strong  sash-bars,  instead  of  rafters,  as  done  by  Messrs. 
Rivers,  Lane,  &c. 

Stages. — The  house  is  six  feet  in  height  in  front,  and 
the  highest  point  in  the  roof  seems  about  ten  feet.  At 
two-feet-and-a-half  from  the  ground  it  is  proposed  to 
have  a  platform  at  the  front  two-feet-and-a-half  wide, 
])ath  two-feet-and-a-half  wide,  and  the  back  stage  to 
consist  of  another  two-fect-and-a-half  shelf  on  the  same 
level  as  the  front  one,  and  two  other  shelves  one-foot-and- 
a-quarter  wide  each,  and  raised  above  each  other  about 
four  inches ;  and  an  opinion  is  asked.  1  would  say  tho 
front  platform  is  all  right ;  the  arranging  of  the  other  is 
right  or  wrong,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants  to  be 


grown.  As,  by  the  dotted  lines,  the  back  shelf  of  the 
stage  is  intended  to  be  only  seven  or  eight  inches  above 
the  front  one,  I  can  see  no  reason  wliy  the  two  shelves, 
of  equal  width,  should  not  answer  as  well  as  the  three; 
or  even  a  level  platform  right  across,  through  the  former, 
would  bo  better.  Were  it  intended  to  grow  a  good  many 
plants  in  smallish  pots,  I  would  raise  the  back  shelf 
against  the  wall  from  two  to  three  feet  above  the  front 
one,  and  divide  the  space  into  five  shelves,  or  six,  instead 
of  three. 

Heating. — “It  is  jiroposed  to  do  this  by  means  of  a 
tank  placed  underneath  the  stage,  in  connection  with  a 
a  small  boiler  heated  by  gas.”  Size  of  tank  wanted. 
That  will  depend  upon  the  material.  If  of  iron,  least; 
if  of  slate,  much  the  same ;  if  of  brick,  covered  with  slate, 
more ;  if  of  wood,  covered  with  slate,  more  still.  If  of 
iron,  one  nine  inches  wide  would  be  sufficient ;  if  of 
wood,  covered  with  slate,  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
would  be  necessary.  In  either  case,  it  would  be  as  well 
to  have  a  division  down  the  centre,  and  about  three  or 
four  inches  would  be  deep  enough.  I  am  supposing 
that  this  goes  the  whole  length  of  the  house.  1  should 
prefer  that  it  went  round  the  glass  end,  and  beneath 
the  front  shelf.  If  more  than  greenhouse  heat  is  wanted 
the  tank  must  be  wider. 

2.  Growing  Erijiting-I'I.ants  in  Pots  in  the  border 
OE  A  Greenhouse. — “  An  old  Subscriber,”  in  Scotland, 
wishes  to  try  Oranges,  Pomegranates,  Olives,  Eugenia 
Ugni,  and  others  we  may  name,  in  imitation  of  Mr. 
Rivers,  in  his  Orchard-houses,  and  proposes  making 
holes  in  the  pots,  to  let  the  roots  down.  Now,  the  first 
thing  I  should  want  to  know  here,  is  the  position  of  the 
said  border,  as  respects  light;  if  that  is  unobstructed  by 
the  sliade  of  plants,  I  would  say,  go  on  and  prosper.  If 
it  is  desirable  to  change  the  pots,  ripen  their  wood  fully 
out-of-doors,  and  give  them  a  rest  there  when  necessary. 
I  would  do  little  in  the  way  of  encouraging  the  roots  in 
the  border.  I  have  not  tried  Olives,  or  Pomegranates, 
but  liranges.  Peaches,  Eigs,  Vines,  and,  1  believe, 
Eugenia  Ugni,  &c.,  w'ould  answer  well.  With  green- 
house^  temperature,  keeping  the  frost  out  merely,  you 
must  not  expect  to  have  fruit  early. 

3.  Glass  for  roof  of  Conservatory. — Mode  of 
Heating  from  Kitchen  Boiler.— “  Z.  Z.  Z.”  says: — 
“  There  is  a  north  and  west  wall  now  in  existence,  the 
roof  to  be  as  flat  as  possible,  and  face  the  east,  the  end 
will  face  the  south.  The  rafters,  or  strong  sash-bars,  are 
one  foot  apart,”  which  will  answer  well,  and  might  be 
wider;  and,  as  it  is  desirable  to  dispense  with  all  means 
of  shading  tho  roof,  there  is  not  a  question  but  that 
Hartley’s  rough  glass  will  answer  admirably.  In  a 
cool  veranda-house,  the  back  wall  being  of  a  light 
colour,  I  used  to  bo  much  troubled  with  the  scalding 
and  burning  of  the  foliage  near  it.  A  roof  of  small, 
lapped  squares  was  exchanged  for  large,  thick  squares 
of  Hartley’s,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  scald  since,  and 
there  has  been  no  necessity  for  shading.  It  is  proposed 
to  heat  this  from  the  kitchen  boiler  twenty-three  feet 
distance,  “  the  top  of  the  boiler  being  just  one  foot 
above  the  floor  of  the  conservatory,  and  the  bottom 
about  the  level  of  tho  same.”  These  will  bo  the  replies. 
1st.  'The  boiler  will  do,  but  it  is  a  near  go.  Your  lowest 
pipe  will  be  all  the  better  to  bo  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  above  tho  floor  of  tho  conservatory,  the  upper 
flow-pipe  as  many  inches  as  you  can  find  convenient 
above  that.  The  flow-pipe  should  rise,  from  the  boiler 
to  the  extreme  end,  and  there  terminate  in  an  open 
socket,  or  cistern,  and  the  return  should  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  tho  boiler  in  a  similar  manner.  2nd.  One- 
and-a-half  inch  pipe  will  not  heat  the  house  sufficiently  ; 
you  would  require  a  three-inch,  or  even  four,  and  then  a 
flow  and  return  would  do.  Eor  the  sake  of  economy, 
however,  one-and-a-half-inoh  pipe  might  be  used  for  the 
twenty-three  feet  before  it  gets  to  the  conservatory.  If 
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these  are  laid  in  a  tube  of  wood,  or  an  open  drain,  one  ' 
end  terminating  in  the  bouse,  and  an  opening  at  the  ' 
end  near  tlie  boiler,  little  beat  would  be  lost.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  taking  it  the  distance.  Two  sweet- 
scented  plants,* to  cover  the  two  walls,  might  he Loiiicera 
japonica,  and  Mandevilla  sudveolens,  giving  the  last  the 
south. 

4.  Greenhouse  and  Mushroo:\is — Heating  by  Gas, 

&c. — I  presume,  in  answer  to  “  L.R.  L. - ■,  Louth,” 

that  the  raised  border  in  which  the  Vines  are  planted  at 
the  back  of  the  greenhouse  is  inside  the  bouse,  and 
then  the  whole  plan  of  bringing  their  roots  all  over  the 
floor  of  the  house,  and  covering  that  with  lattice-work, 
is  quite  right.  The  pipes  are  placed  near  the  middle  of 
the  house,  and  between  them  and  the  front  is  another 
border,  on  which  it  is  desirable  to  place  a  Mushroom-! 
bed,  and  information  is  wanted  as  to  suitability,  &c. 
[reply,  that  in  such  a  place,  and  with  no  extra  beat  i 
given  to  the  Vines  in  spring.  Mushrooms  may  be  had  ; 
from  October  to  May.  In  summer  it  will  be  too  hot,  * 
and  if  you  force  the  Vines  in  spring,  it  will  also  be  too  j 
hot.  Mushrooms  refusing  to  do  well  long  when  the 
temperature  exceeds  for  any  length  of  time  from  55°  to 
00°.  In  a  greenhouse,  in  winter,  with  an  average  tem¬ 
perature  40°  to  45°  at  night,  10°  more  are  easily  secured 
from  the  heat  of  the  bed,  and  a  covering  of  hay.  Excess 
of  moisture,  from  watering  plants,  syringing  the  house,  I 
&c.,  must  be  avoided,  by  covering  the  beds  with  some¬ 
thing  that  will  throw  the  water  off.  I  have  gathered 
many  a  bushel  from  such  a  place,  and  with  but  little 
trouble,  and  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  manure. 

I  recollect,  many  years  ago,  seeing  some  grand  beds 
under  the  stages  of  greenhouses  at  Mrs.  Moore’s,  in  the  j 
King’s  Road,  Chelsea.  Our  correspondent  has  heated  j 
bis  greenhouse  with  gas,  placed  under  a  cast-metal 
boiler,  using  fifty  feet  per  hour,  and  costing  5s.  lOd.  per 
1000  feet,  while  he  heats  with  coke  at  2d.  the  twenty-  j 
four  hours,  thinks  that  a  thin  copper  boiler  would  be  | 
best  for  gas,  in  which  I  agree ;  and  wishes  for  more  defi¬ 
nite  information  on  the  subject,  in  wbicb  I  also  reci¬ 
procate,  hoping  that  as  even  an  intended  good  turn 
deserves  another,  the  correspondent  I  replied  to  the 
other  week  will  be  kind  enough  to  detail  the  whole 
process  by  which  he  manages  so  che<^ply,  as  many 
would  have  a  small  house  were  it  not  for  the  bother  of 
the  furnace.  I  have  several  times  mentioned  seeing  a 
small  house,  heated  by  water  in  tin  tubes,  connected 
with  a  little  tin-kettle,  with  a  concave  bottom,  and  having 
I  a  naptha  lamp,  or  a  gas  jet,  beneath  it.  Hotbeds  for  tem- 
I  porary  purposes,  and  where  there  is  a  thick  covering  of 
I  soil,  or  decomposed  sweet  material,  there  is  no  necessity  ! 
I  for  working  the  rank  dung  so  much  ;  but  recollect,  that  [ 
i  if  you  place  plants  within  the  reach  of  it  when  in  this 
'  hot,  rank,  unsweet  state,  ruin  will  be  the  result. 

I  R.  Fish. 

{To  be  continued.) 


EVIL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  A  MILD  WINTER. 

There  is,  perhaps,  more  injury  done  in  a  mild  winter 
than  in  a  severe  one  amongst  the  tender  or  half-hardy  j 
plants  which  the  gardener  lias  to  deal  with  ;  for  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  a  period  of  dull,  mild  weather 
throws  the  inexperienced  off  their  guard,  and  towards 
the  middle,  or  it  may  be  earlier,  a  sharp  frost  sets  in 
suddenly,  carrying  death  and  destruction  to  many  things 
which  had  looked  not  only  healthy  but  luxuriant.  A 
mild  winter  is  seldom  followed  by  a  genial  spring,  the 
consequence  is,  that  plants  which  have  survived  until  j 
the  middle  of  February,  perhaps,  in  the  open  air,  are  | 
o't.m  killed  then.  This  I  have  seen  over  and  over  again, 
and  have  seen  Scarlet  Oeraniums,  in  a  tolerably  green  j 


and  bealtby  condition  up  to  that  period,  suddenly  die 
oif  when  a  shaiq)  frost  sets  in;  and  Peas,  sown  in  the 
early  or  middle  jiart  of  November,  are  killed  to  tbe 
grbund  at  tlie  same  time,  if  they  have  advanced  too  far. 
This  teaches  us  the  propriety  of  not  depending  on  one 
crop  alone  of  this  useful  vegetable;  for  though  a  young 
brood  of  Peas  will  endure  any  amount  of  frost  when 
only  one  or  two  inches  high,  they  cannot  bear  it  when 
more  advanced — say  eight  or  ten  inches ;  in  fact,  six 
inches  is  too  much  in  ordinary  times. 

Now,  apart  from  Peas  suffering  from  cold  at  this 
season,  other  things  suffer  likewise,  in  proportion  to 
their  delicacy,  or  the  advance  they  have  made  in  their 
growth;  for,  be  it  observed,  that  all  plants  of  the  annual 
or  biennial  sections  endure  more  cold  in  a  young  than 
in  a  half-grown  state.  Even  plants  which  are  tolerably 
hardy  are  less  hurt  by  severe  weather,  when  young,  than 
when  subjected  to  it  in  a  more  advanced  stage.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  Brocoli,  Cauliflower,  and  other  plants, 
suffer  less  when  young  than  when  half  grown.  In  fact, 
Cauliflower,  and  the  more  delicate  of  the  Brocoli  tribe, 
are  too  tender  to  endure  much  frost  in  any  stage  of  their 
gi  owth  ;  but  they  are  always  more  hurt  when  large  than 
when  small. 

We  have  here  a  lesson  not  to  attempt  wintering  large 
plants,  for,  besides  the  danger  of  losing  them  by  the  causes 
mentioned,  'there  is  another  equally  serious  one,  which 
is,  the  liability  that  plants  of  an  advanced  size  have  to 
complete  their  growth  in  the  most  suitable,  perfect 
manner,  which  they  will  not  always  do  when  in  a  too 
advanced  state  when  spring  sets  in  ;  there  being  an 
almost  certainty  of  plants  of  that  size  forming  a  sort  of 
premature  growth.  Cabbage  plants  running  to  seed, 
instead  of  forming  hearts,  and  Cauliflowers  doing  the 
same  thing,  only  the  change  is  called  “buttoning,” 
which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  plant  finishing 
its  growth  before  its  proper  time.  Now,  in  order  to 
prevent  this  state  of  things,  it  is  better  not  to  depend  on 
one  crop  alone. 

The  winter,  up  to  tbe  period  I  write,  the  22nd  of 
February,  has  not  been  in  any  way  remarkable,  except 
for  the  very  little  snow  we  have  had  ;  but,  as  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  have  it  yet,  it  is  too  soon  to  say  much;  but  we 
had  a  sharp  frost  from  the  20th  to  the  23rd  of  Uecem- 
ber,  which  was  the  most  singular  I  ever  knew.  The 
ground  and  everything  else  to  which  the  frost  had  ac¬ 
cess  being  exceedingly  dry,  so  much  so,  that  clouds  of 
dust  were  flying  in  the  roads  the  same  as  in  June,  with 
a  thermometer  which  on  one  or  two  days  did  not  range 
higher  than  25°,  the  coldest  day  of  1855  being  tbe  21st 
of  December;  but  there  were-some  nights  last  February 
in  which  the  frost  was  more  intense.  However,  since 
then  we  have  had  it  very  mild  until  the  last  few  days, 
which  have  been  very  wintry  in  their  character.  Now, 
as  the  frost  alluded  to,  and  one  before  it,  tended  to  check 
the  growth  of  everything,  and,  consequently,  there  is 
nothing  tender  likely  to  be  living  now  that  was  at  all 
exposed  to  cold  at  that  time — but  tiie  mildness  of  tbe 
weather  has,  in  some  measure,  rendered  the  plants  more 
delicate — it  would  be  well  to  take  some  means  to  prevent 
their  being  destroyed.  If  the  cultivator  has  been 
thoughtless  enough  to  allow  bis  Cauliflower  plants  to 
remain  covered  up  at  all  times  during  the  last  few  weeks, 
they  will  be  more  delicate  than  many  greenhouse  plants, 
and  in  a  bad  condition  to  endure  frost.  However,  we 
may  expect  to  have  cold  weather  of  some  sort,  and,  as 
has  been  before  observed,  plants  will  not  endure  so  much 
frost  in  April  as  in  December;  consequently,  a  greater 
amount  of  protection  must  be  given  as  the  season  ad¬ 
vances,  especially  to  such  tender  things  as  have  advanced 
some  way  in  their  growth.  J.  Robson. 
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I  BLOCK  FLOWER -15EDS. 

A  CoiuiEsroNi'ENT  ill  Till;  Cottage  Gaiidener  of  Febru¬ 
ary  tlie  12th,  slates,  that  iluriiij?  bis  visit  to  Ribston,  orAppU> 
iiittoriely,  lie  was  much  improsseil  witli  tlie  beauty  of  a  llower- 
'  bed,  the  (lescTiption  of  ivliicli  be  gives.  1  think  you  will  agree 
;  with  me,  when  1  say  that  horticulturists  and  tlorists  are  an 
ciimlatory  class  of  animals,  when  they  see  anything  worth 
emulating.  J  t  is  not  my  business  to  discuss  here  wliether  this 
!  attribute  is  a  good  or  bad  one  ;  but  sucli  is  the  case  ;  and  I, 

I  bring  one  of  that  number,  of  course  partake  of  their  nature. 

;  Now,  1  came  across  a  garden,. some  live  or  six  years  since, 
and  saw  a  circular  bed  similar  to  the  one  your  correspondent 
describes,  being  formed  of  poles  about  two  or  three  inches 
in  diameter,  and  these  placed  in  a  vertical  jicsition  one 
row  or  tier  above  the  other,  the  centre  being  about  three 
feet  high,  and  it  certainly  made  a  beautiful  appearance,  and 
one,  1  thought,  worthy  my  imitation.  I  consequently  set  to 
work,  and  although  I  was  not  the  originator  of  this  design, 
which  may  have  been  as  old  as  my  grandfather,  for  ought  I 
know,  yet,  I  fancy,  in  my  design  i  made  some  little  improve¬ 
ment :  but  even  in  this,  others  may  have  anticipated  me. 
However  tliis  may  be,  I  made  one  in  the  following  manner. 

1  first  procured  some  Spruce  Firs  (Larch  will  do  as  well) 
from  six  to  four  inches  in  diameter  at  their  h.ase.  I  had 
these  sawed  down  their  middles,  and  cut  into  four  different 
lengths,  as  1  WTiutcd  my  bed  with  four  rows,  ranging  one 
above  the  other,  so  I  liad  the  lai'gest  ends  of  the  young 
'  trees  cut  about  two  feet  six  inches  in  length,  the  next  size 
I  two  feet  four  inches  in  length,  and  so  on  with  the  others, 

I  reducing  them  ten  inches  respectively.  In  my  case,  I  did 
j  not  intend  having  them  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  as  1 
thought,  by  placing  them  rather  slanting  from  the  centre 
:  would  give  them  somewhat  a  more  elegant  appearance ; 

I  and  yet  I  wanted  the  upper  ends  of  the  blocks  cut  in 
I  such  a  manner,  that  when  placed  they  would  be  parallel 
with  the  horizon,  if  I  may'  use  the  expression.  I,  therc- 
.  fore,  in  cutting  these  blocks,  took  care  not  to  cut  them 
1  square,  but  rather  slanting  inwards  from  the  back,  so  that 
wlien  placed  they  would  answer  the  aliove  ends.  Having 
'  these  ready,  1  commenced  the  bed  thus.  I  marked  my 
bed  about  sixteen  feet  in  diameter.  1  then  had  a  trench 
cut  about  lifteen  inches  deep  for  the  first  row,  cutting  it  a 
little  slanting  from  the  centre,  similar  to  one  for  plant- 
:  ing  Box.  I  then  placed  the  largest  blocks  close  to  each 
other  in  the  trench,  in  order  to  place  them  upright  in  one 
direction,  whilst  the  lop  of  each  block  slanted  from  the 
centre;  it  was  necessary  to  make  that  end  to  ha  placed  in 
the  trench  somewhat  smaller  than  the  top.  ‘When  thus  far 
down  they  were  securely  fastened  by  the  soil  being  firmly 
jiressed  around  them ;  I  then  filled  up  with  earth  (any  or¬ 
dinary  soil  will  do  for  the  centre  of  these  bods).  When 
Idled,  and  finally  pressed,  1  proceeded  to  place  the  second 
row  upon  the  surface  in  the  same  manner — one  foot  six 
ini. lies  within  the  first  circle,  putting  the  second  size  blocks 
in  this  one,  and  so  on,  until  all  w'ore  comiilete.  In  ascend¬ 
ing,  it  will  not  he  necessary  to  place  them  quite  so  deep  in 
the  soil,  as  the  pressure  upon  them  will  not  he  so  great. 
Having  made  mine  of  heavy,  retentive  soil,  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  give  the  plants  a  fair  start,  to  take  out  the 
I  earth  one  foot  deep,  and  about  fifteen  inches  wide  around 
'  each  circle,  and  to  fill  it  with  good  soil.  I  have  had  this 
1  tilled,  during  three  years,  with  scarlet  (tcraiiuimx,  putting 
one  tine  plant  in  the  centre,  taking  care  to  preserve  unifor¬ 
mity  to  the  bottom;  then  around  the  edge  of  the  first  circle 
;  I  planted  a  row  of  variegated  JIi/kskhi,*  which  completed 
,  the.  bed.  The  Ahjssum  soon  grows,  and  hangs  gracefully 
;  over  the  bottum  serii'S  of  blocks.  During  the  summer  months 
!  one  can  hardly  picture  a  more  brilliant  disphay,  forming  one 
large  dome  of  scarlet  edged  with  white,  and  can  he  seen  at  a 
!  great  distance.  It  fails  not  to  elicit  high  encomiums — often 
I  from  those  who  generally  are  the  least  impressed  with 
I  floral  beauty.  No  doubt,  some  of  your  readers  have  come 
;  across  something  of  this  description,  if  not  its  prototype; 

,  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  probably  this  may  meet  with  the  eye 
,  of  some  admirers  of  Ilora,  tir  which  it  may  he  useful,  by’ 
l  Uggesting  some  hints  for  the  exercise  of  tiieir  ingenuity, 
j  If  we  are  to  have  peace,  I  think  of  filling  this  upon  the 

I  *  This  plant  is  commonly  called  the  variegated  .l/ysA«m  j  but  is  it  not 
I  rather  a  variety  of  the  Koni^ii  innritiintt  ? 


j  I'ihhon  princiide  ;  if  not  exactly  with  “  red,  while,  and  hlnc,’’  j 
at  least  to  have  these  for  tlie  principal  colours.  What  does 
Mr.  Beaton  say  to  it  ?  1  have  otliers  of  ditfcrcrit  size.t  and 

sliapes,  all  of  which,  when  filled,  whether  upon  the  ribbon, 
mixed,  or  whole  colour  principle,  are  very  interesting  riming 
summer.  I  have  had  one  tilled  with  mixed  I'lrlH  nns  tins 
season,  wliicli  was  very  handsome.  They  arc  also  very  np-  , 
!  propriale  for  the  centre  of  geometric  figures. — S.  Aaiey, 

,  ISalimj  Grove.  i 


ERUIT  IUI’ENJNG  JN  AN  ORCHARD  HOUSE.  , 

I  AM  a  young  gardener,  liaving  lately  taken  a  situation  as  ' 
’  head-gardener,  anrl  having,  at  various  limes,  de.iiverl  a  great 
.  amount  of  instruction  from  your  valuable  paper,  I  think  | 
•  that  some  of  the  various  facts  which  have  come  under  my  ■ 
1  notice,  m.ay,  iiossibly,  in  return,  he  nsefnl  to  some  of  your  i 
I  readers;  ami  as  the  ipiestiou  of  Orchard-houses  appears  i 
to  excite  considerable  interest  at  present,  it,  perhaps,  may  not  I 
be  out  of  place  to  state  what  I  liave  seen  respecting  them. 

Last  year,  I  was  living  as  foreman  in  the  gai'den  of  a 
nobleman,  and  where  I  had  the  charge  of  an  Ori'liard-bonse, 

.  about  forty  feet  in  length,  which  was  a  lean  to  house,  built 
I  of  feather-edged  boards,  with  a  fixed  root',  air  being  admitted  I 
by  means  of  slmtters  along  the  front  and  ends,  and  the  ' 
same  .at  the  top.  There  was  a  walk  along  the  centre  ;  and 
in  the  front  border,  which  was  four  feet  wide,  were  tliree 
Peach  trees,  planted  out,  and  trained  close  under  tlie  glass. 

I  They  bore  an  excellent  crop  of  highly-colimred  and  finely- 
I  flavoured  fruit;  and  althougli  at  the  lime  they  were  in 
I  flower,  and  after  the  fruit  was  well  set,  we  had  as  much  as 
of  frost,  they  were  altogether  uninjured,  and  ripened 
their  fruit  sixteen  days  earlier  tlian  did  the  trees  on  the 
wall,  although  these  open  wall  trees  were  covered  witli 
canvass. 

'  The  hack  border  of  tlie  house  was.  occnjiied  hy  Beach- 
,  trees  in  pots;  hut  altbongh  they  ripened  earlier  than  those 
I  out-of-dours,  the  fruit  was  smaller,  and  not  so  fincly- 
I  coloured. - 


GAS  CONSUMED  JN  HEATING  A  GREEN 
HOUSE. 

Lx  the  number  of  The  Cottage  Garhexer  for  February 
I  util,  page  do?,  you  ask  for  a  iiriictical  answer  as  to  the 
question  of  cost  of  gas  for  the  purpose  of  heating  green¬ 
houses. 

1  have  a  greenhouse  twenty-three  feet  long,  liy  seven  feet 
six  inches  wide,  heiglit  in  front,  six  feet  six  indies,  and  at 
the  back,  eight  feet.  It  is  heated  by  watci’,  the  wider  being 
heated  by  gas,  which  I  find  answers  very  well.  The  green-  ’ 
'  bouse  was  tilted  up,  last  autumn,  with  two  three  inch  pipes  j 
made  of  very  stout  zinc,  connected  with  the  boiler  by  brass  j 
unions,  for  convenience  of  removal,  if  necessary.  T'he  j 
!  boiler  is  constructed  of  copper,  and  is  (jo  arranged,  that  a  ' 
I  great  amount  of  heat  may  lie  obtained  from  a  small  quantity 
I  of  gas‘.  Gn  the  coldest  night  this  winter  the  tliormonieler 
in  the  greenhouse,  at  the  farthest  point  I'rom  flic  pipes,  did 
not  fall  below  d8“.  The  qiianlity  of  gas  consumed  is  about 
one  Inuulred  feet  in  six  hours;  but  1  do  not  usually  find  it 
i  necessary  to  burn  so  much,  my  object  being  only  to  keep 
j  tlio  frost  out,  and,  occasionally,  to  dry  the  bouse  in  damp 
;  weather.  The  pipes  and  boiler,  with  fcod-oisteru,  contain 
j  about  eighteen  gallons  of  water.  One  himdred  feet  of  gas  | 
I  would  be  sutheient,  with  the  boiler  I  bavo  in  use,  to  heat  a  ' 
I  larger  pipe  than  I  have  attaclied  to  it,  or  a  greater  h'ngtli  of 
I  the  same  size,  which,  of  course,  would  raise  the  temperuture  I 
I  of  the  house  somewhat  higher.  I  had  the  lioiler  in  question 
I  made  ten  years  ago,  for  the  juirposo  of  heating  a  garden 
frame,  nine  feet  by  six  feet,  for  which  it  was  largrr  tlian 
was  required.  I  have  been  iiiformeil,  tliat  the  gas  produced 
by  the  Cannel  coal  does  not  give  siiilicient  lieat  for  use  in 
stoves,  and,  consequenlly,  would  not  do  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  (piifo  necessary  to  liave  tlie  boiler  so  arranged,  flint 
tliere  may  be  a  tube  to  carry  off  the  smoke  and  vapour 
arising  from  the  gas,  which,  if  allowed  to  cscaiie  in  tlie 
house,  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  plants.  Thin  iron 
would  be  a  bad  material  for  Hie  boiler,  as  the  gas  would 
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corrode  and  eat  tliroiigli  it  in  a  very  short  time.  Copper, 
though  more  expensive  at  first,  is  cheapest  in  the  end. — 

E.  J.  S. 


EARTHEN  WANE  PIPES  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  A  13 RICK  ELUE. 

In  your  nuniher  for  the  14th  inst.-j  you  mention  having 
seen  a  house  heated  by  a  fine  formed  of  round  earthen 
I  pipes,  and,  witli  tlie  exception  of  one  or  two  next  the 
I  furnace,  they  stood  the  heat  well. 

i  Last  autumn,  1  built  a  pit,  twelve  feet  by  eight,  and  used 
six-inch  earthenware  glazed  pipes  for  tlie  fine,  making  the 
first  yard  from  tlie  furnace  of  brick.  The  pipes  stand  the 
work  well,  do  not  get  too  hot,  ami,  in  fact,  are,  in  my 
opinion,  superior  to  the  brick  Hue.  1  have  also  used  the 
same  pipes  for  a  greenhouse  with  eipial  success.  1  had  a 
small  house  heated  with  the  usual  brick  tine,  and  to  this, 

I  last  year,  1  added  a  larger  house,  and  heated  it  by  continuing 
tile  fine  with  earthenware  pipes.  The  old  house  I  use  for 
forcing;  the  new,  for  Pelargoniums,  &c. ;  shutting  ofif  the 
heat,  or  letting  it  on,  when  needful,  by  means  of  dampers. 
Both  houses  answer  perfectly. — Tot. 


,  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS, 

i  GARDENING. 

^  AZALEA  FORCING.— SENDING  BOUQUETS  BY 
I  POST. 

'  “  I  was  recommended,  by  a  gardener,  to  place  my  Azalea 

!  alba,  showing  flower,  into  the  stove,  to  get  it  early  ;  but  in¬ 
stead  of  its  advancing  to  bloom,  the  hud.s  have  gone  brown 
and  decayed,  and  the  plant  started  into  growth.  How  is 
this?  Will  they  force? 

“  Can  you  tell  me  the  best  way  of  sendiug  a  nosegay  in  a 
I  box  by  post  ?  As  at  this  season  of  the  year  a  present  of  the 
^  kind  is  acceptable.  Should  the  stalks  be  tied  round  with 
damp  moss,  or  what? — I.  G.” 

[The  Azalea  forces  well ;  but  wlien  put  into  a  stove  it 
should  be  in  the,  coldest  place  at  first,  a-nd  more  air  given 
;  there  than  anywhere  else ;  in  fact,  the  heat  must  be  increased 
^  gradually,  or  the  buds  will  he  apt  to  go  as  you  represent. 

IV’e  have  packed  flowers  in  boxes  very  successfully  in  the 
.  following  mode  : — A  little  damp,  but  not  u'et,  moss  at  the 
bottom,  the  end  of  the  stalk  resting  on  that,  and,  perhaps,  a 
little  more,  and  then  all  spaces  filled  up  firmly  with  dry 
cotton  wadding.  The  firmer  the  flowers  are  fixed  the  better, 
j  Some  fine  threads  should  go  across  through  the  sides  of  the 
I  box  just  underneath  the  lid  level,  so  as  to  keep  a  flower 
from  moving  if  the  box  should  be  carelessly  turned  topsy¬ 
turvy.] 


CAMELLIA  BUDS  FALLING.— RE  POTTING 
GERANIUMS. 

“  I  have  some  Cainellia  plants,  vigorous  and  healthy 
in  appearance,  and  which  were  full,  but  not  over  crowded, 
with  healthy  buds.  All  the  buds  have  dropped  off  but 
one.  The  planls  have  not  been  re-potted  since  their 
last,  flowering,  and  I  conclude,  from  your  late  article  on  the 
subject,  that  this- neglect  explains  the  failure.  Should  they 
be  re  potted  now?  or,  if  not  now',  at  what  season  ? 

‘‘  Should  GcraiiiiDH  plants,  cut  back  in  the  autumn,  be  re¬ 
potted  now  ?  And  what  should  be  done  with  some  strong 
Pelarijoiiiant.s  which  have  not  been  cut  back  at  all  last 
autumn,  and,  though  green  and  healthy,  are  tall  and  strag¬ 
gling?— M.  A.  N.” 

[It  is  quite  likely  that  something  connected  with  drainage 
and  watering,  as  well  as  frost,  perhaps,  had  to  do  with  the 
falling  of  the  buds,  instead  of  want  of  potting.  You  may 
either  re-pot  when  the  young  shoots  are  about  one  inch,  or 
less,  in  length,  or  after  the  flower-buds  are  just  set  and  dis¬ 
tinguishable.  We  prefer  the  former,  and  to  keep  the  plants 


growing  in  a  moist,  shady  atmosphere  until  the  flower-buds 
appear  at  the  points  of  the  shoots,  when  they  should  be 
inured  to  more  exposure. 

(jtraniunts  cut  back  in  the  autumn  may  propeily  be  re¬ 
potted  now,  if  you  do  not  want  them  to  bloom  early.  Those 
wanted  to  bloom  in  the  end  of  May  should  not  be  re  potted 
after  Christmas.  Those  potted  now  will  come  in,  other 
things  lieing  eipial,  at  the  end  of  .June  and  beginning  of 
July.  If  the  shoots  are  strong  and  healthy,  fresh  potting 
often  causes  the  flowers  to  come  w'eak,  if  the  period  of 
flowering  is  not  delayed.  Pelar;/oiiiiims  not  cut  back  last 
autumn,  now  healthy,  but  tall  and  straggling,  may  either  be 
kept  as  they  are,  for  getting  early  flowers  from  them,  and 
tlien  be  cut  down,  or  may  now  be  cut  down  for  cuttings,  and 
when  the  shoots  break  afresh,  be  re-potted  and  grown  on, 
and  they  will  bloom  well  in  the  autumn.] 


FRUNING  IVY. 

“Part  of  the  front  of  my  house  is  covered  with  Irish.  Ivy, 
which  has  not  been  cut  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  now 
looks  a.s  if  it  was  going  to  fall  from  the  wall.  Would  you  be 
kind  enough  to  inform  me,  if  I  were  to  have  it  cut  close  in 
in  the  course  of  a  month,  whethei’it  would  be  green  by  the 
middle  of  June  next? — T.  M.  P.  H.” 

[About  a  month  hence  you  may  cut  the  Irish  and  all 
other  hardy  Ivies  Avith  confidence,  aud  it  will  be  green  and 
glossy  by  next  Midsummer  day,  provided  ahvays,  and  be  it 
remembered,  that  the  cutting  is  done  in  earnest.  Every 
leaf  of  it,  and  every  branch  or  sprig  which  is  two  inches 
from  the  face  of  the  wall,  should  be  cut  first,  beginning  at 
the  top  in  a  sheep-shearing  fashion.  After  that,  all  or  any 
loose  branches  must  be  cut  dowu  to  where  they  are  loosened 
from  the  wall.  After  that,  about  one  third  of  all  the  young 
branches  should  be  cut  clean  out  to  make  room  for  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  bett(-r  ones.  Irish  Ivy  has  been  so  shamefully 
illused  in  this  country  for  the  last  two  hundred  yea)s,  that 
it  is  ditiicult  to  make  people  believe  the  right  way  of  treat¬ 
ing  it.  A  stranger,  looking  at  our  Ivy  and  out  door  Grapes, 
would  hardly  believe  that  there  was  one  real  good  gardener 
among  us.] 


EVERGREENS  FROM  CUTTINGS.— WINTERING 
BEDDING-OUT  PLANTS, 

“  I  am  desirous  of  propagating  a  few  evergreens,  such  as 
variegated  Hollies,  Barberries,  Ac.,  I)y  cuttings.  Is  this  the  \ 
proper  season  for  doing  so?  In  what  aspect  and  soil  should  ' 
they  be  planted?  I  have  been  so  tuifortunate  as  to  lose  a  ; 
considerable  number  of  my  bedding-plants  this  season.  I  \ 
had  them  stored  in  a  four-light  tan  pit,  twelve  feet  by  five 
feet,  in  which  I  grew  Melons  last  summer.  The  plants  ; 
were  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  glass,  and  on  fine  days  ' 
I  tilted  the  lights  about  four  inches.  Perhaps  I  did  not  give 
them  air  enough;  or  the  rich  soil  the  Melons  grew  in  may 
not  have  been  a  good  one  to  plunge  them  in. 

“Are  bedding -plants  the  better  for  a  slight  bottom-heat  in  ; 
winter  ? — An  Ajiateue.” 

[  Hollies  and  Barberries  do  not  come  from  cuttings,  as  you 
propose;  neither  will  Bortii(ial  Jaiureb,  nor  Junipers,  and 
many  more  besides.  But,  what  is  Avorse  than  all,  there  are 
no  evergreens  Avorth  a  groat  that  Avill  come  I'rom  cuttings  in 
the  spring.  July  and  Sejiteniher  are  the  months  for  such 
cuttings,  according  to  the  kinds.  You  can  ^raft  variegated 
Hollies  noAV  if  you  have  young,  green  ones  for  stocks ;  but  j 
it.  is  a  most  precarious  job  in  the  hands  of  an  amateur.  I 
liuleed,  very  few  are  successful  Avilh  any  kind  of  Hollies, 
except  nurserymen. 

Bedding-plants  should  have  no  bottom-heat  at  any  time 
after  they  are  rooted  aud  nursed.  The  frost,  or  too  much 
damp,  caused  your  loss.  You  gave  sufficient  air,  but  you 
did  not  look  ilaili/  for  symptoms  of  damping  or  fogging. 
Good  gardeners  never  alloAV  a  speck  or  spot  to  come  near 
their  plants.  Three  or  four  dirty  pots  Avould  about  kill  half 
the  plants  in  such  a  sized  pit  as  yours.] 
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THE  SUBURBAN  VILLA  AND  COUN'i'RY 
HOUSE. 

THE  IIOUSE-ITS  rOSlTION  AND  AIUIAXGEMENT 
WITH  REEEBENCE  TO  THE  GROUNDS  SUR¬ 
ROUNDING  IT. 

A  hesidexc'e  and  tlie  f:;rounds  Relonging  to  it  should 
form  a  well-connected  whole.  To  effect  such  an  arrangement, 
tlie  landscaiie-gardener  and  the  arcliitect  must  work  con¬ 
jointly.  The  ideas  of  each  must  he  worked  out  with  especial 
reference  to  those  of  the  oilier  if  convenience  and  heauty 
are  to  he  united  in  the  practical  realisation  of  their  labours. 
'File  truth  of  this  is  patent  enough  to  every  one  who  has 
liad  any  experience  in  laying-out  grounds  where  the  house 
has  been  erected  without  any  reference  to  their  subsequent 
existence. 

I  mention  (•(niveiiicnce  in  connection  with  elegant  and 
njipropriate  ai-rangement,  because,  really,  the  practical  re¬ 
cognition  of  its  value,  should  form  a  fundamental  principle 
in  landscape-gardening  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  often  wholly  dis¬ 
regarded.  Good  taste  will  not,  however,  allow  it  to  he 
sacrificed  to  mere  appearance.  It  is  in  giving  due  attention 
to  the  claims  of  each,  in  ornamenting  utility,  rather  than  in 
giving  ornament  the  pre-eminence,  that  constitules  much  of 
what  may  justly  he  termed  good  taste-  in  gardening,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  art  in  which  utility  and  ornament  can  he 
combined.  It  is  to  he  w'ished  that  this  simple,  principle  w’ere 
more  generally  recognised.  The  full  appreciation  of  it 
would  he  fatal  to  every  attempt  at  tawdriness  in  the  use  of 
ornament,  wherever  it  may  be  necessai’y  or  advisable  to 
employ  it. 

On  the  principle  that  example  is  better  than  precept,  and 
that  we  often  glean  more  valuable  inform.ation  from  witness¬ 
ing  the  results  of  a  failure  in  the  labours  of  others,  than  in 
realising  a  questionable  success  ourselves,  I  shall  describe 
the  leading  leatures  of  one  or  two  j^laces  I  have  recently 
visited,  w'hich  hear  directly  upon  this  part  of  our  subject. 
The  examples  given  are  by  no  means  exception.al.  I  select 
them  as  being  fresh  in  my  recollection,  and  because  they 
abundantly  illustrate  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
absence  of  a  proper  connection  between  the  several  apart¬ 
ments  of  a  residence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  re¬ 
sidence  and  its  grounds,  on  the  other. 

The  first  example  is  in  a  large  mansion  some  forty  miles 
from  London,  the  residence  of  one  of  our  merchant  princes, 
and  purporting  to  contain  accommodation  for  a  large  esta¬ 
blishment.  If  accommodation  consisted  only  in  the  number 
and  size  of  rooms  and  offices,  thei'e  would,  indeed,  be  nothing 
to  desire ;  unfortunately,  however,  these  qualities  do  not  com¬ 


pensate  the  want  of  (mnvenience  in  their  position  and 
arrangement,  and  in  those  desiderata  the  residence  in 
question  is  sadly  deficient.  The  body  of  the  mansion  is 
square  and  massive,  and  on  either  side  is  added  a  wing, 
each  exactly  resembling  the  other.  The  main  building* 
contains,  of  course,  the  principal  rooms,  the  offices  and 
servants’  apartments  being  mostly  confined  to  the  wings. 
'J’he  exterior  aspect  of  the  house  is  agreeable.  The  wings 
effectually  break  the  otherwise  blank  and  monotonous  sides 
of  the  main  building,  and  the  w  hole,  when  viewed  from 
particular  positions,  lias  a  classic  opx)earance,  and  the 
Grecian  style  of  architecture  harmonises  admirably  with 
the  smooth  lawn  and  otherwise  graceful  scenery  of  the 
park.  Rut  let  us  look  at  the  interior,  and  the  great  incon¬ 
venience  arising  from  distributing  the  offices  on  each  side  of 
the  principal  rooms  becomes  at  once  evident.  The  laundry 
and  its  etcetras  occupy  the  chief  portion  of  one  wing ;  the 
kitchen  and  various  offices  the  other.  Now,  hetw'een  the 
several  apartments  themselves,  as  well  as  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  house,  a  constant  communication  has,  of  course, 
to  be  kept  up,  and  the  great  highway  is  between  the,  entrance- 
hall  and  the  principal  ilight  of  stairs.  Can  any  state  of 
things  pertaining  to  the  internal  arrangement  of  a  residenc« 
he  more  inconvenient  than  this  to  every  body  concerned  ? 
Certainly,  the  principal  suites  of  rooms  are  more  or  less 
isolated  on  the  second  floor,  hut  such  an  arrangement  ought 
not  to  be  necessary  in  a  country  house,  and  it  is  always 
more  or  less  inconvenient.  In  this  particular  instance  it  is 
especially  so,  and  detracts  very  much  from  both  the  beauty 
and  convenience  which  the  situation  is  callable  of  affording, 
without  giving  in  .any  way  a  compensating  advantage. 

Nor  is  it  w  ilhin  doors  alone  that  the  inconvenience  of  ar¬ 
rangement  is  felt.  A  hadiy-arranged  house  generally  offers 
great,  and  often  insurmountable,  difficulties  to  a  proper  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  grounds,  and  the  one  in  question  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  There  are  no  means  of  connecting,  in  an  appropriate 
and  agreeable  manner,  the  private,  or  what  shouhl  be  private, 
grounds  with  these  corresponding  apartments.  The  windows 
of  the  offices  command  all  the  most  eligible  positions.  Half 
the  pleasure  l  eally  pertaining  to  a  garden  are  consequently 
lost,  and  a  perpetual  source  of  regret  is  the-  result.  Not 
even  a  conservatory,  whicliis  much  desired,  can  he  added  in 
any  position  contiguous  to  the  living  rooms.  A  position, 
by-the-by,  in  which  it  should,  if  possible,  be  always  placed, 
affording  as  it  does  so  large  an  amount  of  pleasure,  as  well 
as  forming  a  most  elegant  and  appropriate  addendum  to  the 
draw'ing-room. 

The  diagram,  Fig.  1,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  ar¬ 
rangement  of  this  house,  perhaps  as  inconvenient  a  one  as 
can  be  imagined,  whether  considered  only  with  refei'ence  to 
itself,  or  in  connection  with  its  surrounding  gardens. 


Fig.  1. 
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That  tlie  reader  may  benefit  as  mnch  as  possible,  by  being 
shown  what  to  avoid,  Pig.  2,  illustrafing  the  arrangement  of 
the  best  modern  houses,  is  added  for  comparison. 

Another  example  of  the  want  of  a  proper  connection 
between  a  residence  and  its  gardens  occuis  to  me.  I  allude 
to  it,  because  tlie  inconvenience  complained  of  might  readily 
have  been  avoided  wiien  the  liouse  was  designed  ;  and  the 
example  may,  perhaps,  furnish  a  timely  warning  to  some 
reader  of  The  Cottage  GAiinENEU  contemplating  an  essay 
in  brick  and  mortar.  The  residence  in  question  is  placed 
on  the  edge  of  a  steep  glen,  facing  whicli  is  .the  principal 
front;  the  aspect  soutli.  A  terrace  very  properly  extends 
the  whole  length  of  this  front,  connecting  the  ornamental 
grounds,  which  are  right  and  left  of  the  residence;  the  main 
portion  being  on  the  left  or  east  side.  In  fact,  that  is%the 
only  position  in  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  surface,  the 
main  portion  could  be  placed.  This  was,  of  course,  known 
:  when  tlie  house  was  built;  but  how  was  it  taken  advantage 
of?  Why!  by  placing  the  entrance-door  in  that  direction, 
j  and,  of  course,  wholly  destroying  the  private  communication 
I  between  the  house  and  gardens.  Certainly,  the  connection 
is  in  a  measure  preserved  by  the  terrace-walk,  but  as  that  is 
I  entirelj'  open  to  the  coach-ring,  and  from  which  it  cannot, 


without  augmenting  the  existing  evil,  be  screened,  no  degree 
of  privacy  can  be  retained  in  the  garden  near  the  house, 
the  coach-road  entirely  separating  the  one  from  the  other. 
A  coach-road  to  a  residence  is,  of  course,  a  necessary 
appendage,  but  it  ought  not  to  form  part  of,  or  to  terminate 
in,  the  llower-garden.  The  result  of  such  an  arrangement  is 
in  the  highest  degree  inconvenient.  Nevertheless,  gardens 
so  circumstanced  are  by  no  means  rare.  To  add  still  more 
to  the  tin  pleasantness  of  the  example  in  question,  one  of  the 
drawing-room  windows  is  fully  exposed  to  tlie  coach-ring, 
rendering  the  interior  of  the  room  public  to  every  one 
ari'iving  at  the  front-door.  That  should  always  be  avoided. 
Placing  tbe  windows  of  the  more  private  apartments  on  the 
entrance  front  is  a  very  common  error,  especially  in  the 
smaller  villa  residences.  Such  an  arrangement  is  always  a 
bar  to  the  proper  disposition  of  the  grounds,  and  the  architect 
sliould  ever  be  induced  to  avoid  it  in  his  design  ;  few  in¬ 
stances  ivill  occur  in  which  it  cannot  be  effected.  But  Avhile 
houses  continue  to  bo  built  without  any  consideration  beyond 
that  of  securing  a  liandsome  front,  so  long  will  the  thousand 
inconveniencies  pertaining  to  residences  in  general  have  to  be 
endured.  A  handsome,  convenient  house  is  the  philosoiiber’s 
stone  of  architecture — happy  the  man  Avho  iinds  it. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  3  illustrates  the  last  example. 

Again,  houses  are  frequently  found  in  positions  where, 
although  the  privacy  of  the  gardens  may  not  be  broken  in 
upon  by  the  coach-road,  there  are  no  means  of  access  to  the 
kitchen  entrance  and  offices  except  by  passing  the  front 
j  door.  Such  an  arrangement  ought  never  to  occur;  and, 
!  however  limited  the  space,  or  irregular  the  ground,  it  can 
be  avoided  by  exercising  proper  forethought  when  the 
house  is  built.  Those  who  reside  under  such  conditions 
i  knoAV  too  Avell  hoAv  many  inconveniencies  and  unpleasant 
I  circumstances  arise  therefrom  ;  and,  independent  ot  other 
considerations,  it  is  impossible  to  retain,  immediately  about 
the  entrance  of  the  house,  that  degree  of  neatness  so  essen¬ 
tial  to,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  characteristic  of,  a  well- 
I  kept  villa  residence. 

i  If,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  imagine  the  plan  of  a 
house  to  be  simply  a  square,  or  paralellogram,  two  of  its 
sides,  in  connection  with  each  other,  should  be  directly  in 
communication  with  the  pleasure-ground  and  flower-gardens, 
another  devoted  to  the  entrance- front,  and  the  remaining 
one  to  the  offices.  As  regards  the  positions  of  the  rooms 
on  the  ground-floor,  the  more  private  should,  of  course, 
look  out  on  the  garden  fronts.  The  drawing-room,  being 
the  principal,  ought  invariably  to  have  its  window's  there, 
and  never  on  the  entrance  side.  The  most  appropriate 
rooms  to  place  there  are  the  dining  and  breakfast  rooms, 
because  they  will  be  used  during  periods  ot  the  day  Avhen 
i  their  privacy  is  little  likely  to  be  Ijroken  iii  upon.  When  it 
I  is  desirable  to  introduce  the  semblance  oi  windows,  where, 

I  in  reality,  they  are  not  required,  blank  glazed  ones  can  be 


employed  with  excellent  efiect ;  all  painted  imitation  should 
be  rigorously  avoided. 

It  is,  I  conceive,  a  mistaken  idea  that  parts  of  a  residence 
should  be  invariably  concealed.  Every  room  w'ould,  if 
judiciously  blended  in  the  composition,  assist  in  the  general 
effect  as  a  Avhole.  Every  offensive  object  would,  of  course, 
be  hidden,  and  due  prominence  given  to  the  principal  fronts ; 
but  to  give  an  elaborate  character  to  one  part,  and  reduce 
the  other  to  the  meanness  of  a  barn,  or  a  union  workhouse, 
appears  to  me  to  be  highly  objectionable  on  the  score  of 
good  taste.  Yet  such  a  style  of  building  is  every  day  adopted, 
and  houses  that  would  otherwise  be  conspicuous  and  beautiful 
objects,  both  in  themselves  and  as  accessories  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  scenery,  are  deformed  by  being  made  up  of  what 
never  can  be  artistically  combined — meairness  and  ornament. 
Every  proprietor  has  the  laudable  desire  to  render  his  resi¬ 
dence  as  imposing  as  its  size  pnd  style  w'ill  allow.  But  the 
easiest  way  to  defeat  that  object  is  to  give,  or  attempt  to 
give,  undue  importance  to  one  part  at  the  expense  of  the 
other ;  or,  in  other  w'ords,  to  join  a  mean-looking  building 
to  a  highly  ornamental  one,  under  the  idea  that  the  result  of 
the  combination  will  be  a  handsome  house. 

To  design  and  place  a  residence  in  a  position  where  it 
shall  afford  its  inmates  all  the  advantages  of  the  locality, 
with  feAvest  of  its  inconveniencies,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
afford  ample  facility  for  embellishment  in  the  grounds  sur¬ 
rounding  it,  demands  much  consideration,  and  its  accomplish¬ 
ment  is  Avorthy  of  praise.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
realization  must  always  render  its  complete  attainment  a  rare 
occurrence.  Even  Avhere  great  forethpught  is  exercised, 
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many  nnforeseen  cii'ctim.slances  will  conspire  to  mar  what 
liad  a^ipeared  lo  promise  perfection.  Howmncli  less  chance, 
then,  must  there  be  of  even  a  passable  arrangement,  where 
no  attempt  is  made  to  accomplish  it.  Of  whatever  preten 
sions  it  may  be  proposed  to  erect  a  residence,  and  however 
>im[)lc  or  elaborate  the  grounds  which  are  to  surround 
it,  till!  tir.st  stop  should  be  to  coii.sider  Ihcin  (is  a  trholc.  The 
practical  recognition  of  this,  as  a  principle,  will  form  a  most 
iniporlant  foundation  for  all  subsequent  labours.— G.Lovnim, 
Landsciipe  Gardener,  Baijshot. 


DLS'J’RlJUrTION  OE  '.I’HE  PRIZES  AWARDED 
AT  'J'llE  UNIVJ'IRSAI.  HORTICULTURAL 
EMllBiTTON,  PARIS. 

Thk  distribution  of  the  medals  took  place  in  one  of  the 
rooms  belonging  to  the  president  of  the  corps  IGjisIaiif.  I\]. 
Tloucher,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  I’ublic 
Worksj  was  in  the  chair. 

Besiile  the  chairman  were  Count  Morny,  president  of 
the  “  Imperial  and  Central  Society  of  Horticulture ;  ”  the 
Duke  Decazes,  honorary  president;  iM.  Mony  de  iMornay, 
director  of  the  agricultural  division,  the  members  of  the 
Council,  the  members  of  the  Jury,  and  of  the  Imperial 
Commission. 

In  opening  the  meeting,  the  chairman  delivered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  address : — 

“  Centlemen, — The  Imperial  and  Central  ITortictiltnral 
Society,  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  two  societies 
which  'were  at  one  time  rivals,  has  Just  shown,  in  the  most 
brilliant  manner,  the  amount  of  good  it  can  do. 

“  You  have  courageously  organised  a  Horticultural  Ex¬ 
hibition  in  the  very  vicinity  of  the  Exhibitions  of  Industry 
and  the  Pine  Arts.  Instead  of  those  former  exhibitions  of 
a  day’s  duration,  which  seemed  to  st'amp  upon  the  results 
achieved  a  character  of  mcdificrity,  you  have  undertaken  to 
show',  during  six  whole  months,  the  delightful  productions 
of  a  science,  wdiich,  in  its  progress  and  improvements,  yields 
us  more  numerous  and  more  beautiful  tlowers  ;  more  abun¬ 
dant  and  better  varieties  of  fruit,  which  at  once  unfolds  the 
luxuries  of  vegetation,  and  administers  to  the  wants  of  man. 

“  In  your  great  undertaking  you  have  had  to  brave  oppo¬ 
sition  and  incredulity  from  the  beginning ;  but  you  liave 
kept  all  yoin-  promises,  and  nobly  performed  your  task; 
you  have  formed  a  permanent  dower-garden  out  of  the  dry 
and  bard-trodden  ground  in  the  Champs  J'JIt/sees,  and  opened 
an  exhibition  with  products  requiring  to  be  renewed  from 
day  to  day.  Six  hundred  and  lifty  peisons,  from  all  parts, 
have  contributed  the  most  varied  plants  and  the  most  orna¬ 
mental  slnul)s.  Flowers  have  succeeded  dowers,  and  fruits 
liave  succeeded  fruits,  without  interruption,  and  in  such  pro¬ 
fusion,  tliat  the.  number  of  objects  has  lieen  raised  to  two 
himdred-and-dfty-thousand,  including  ninety-eight  thousand 
Eases,  and  more  than  twenty  thousand  fruits. 

“  Rotwithstanding  the  frequently  unfavourable  state  of  the 
weather,  too,  your  Exhiliition  has  been  visited  by  throe- 
hundred-thoiisand  persons,  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and 
I  am  happy  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  you  have  accomplished 
this  grand  result  without  sacrilicing  anything  to  vain  curiosity 
or  false  taste;  without  losing  sight  for  a  mommit  either  of  true 
inlnciple  or  sound  jiractice. 

“  I  n  tliat  Exhibition,  where  some  fonign  countries,  Algeria 
in  parlicular,  occupied  a  prominent  place,  you  have  been  the 
means  of  drawing  attention  to  new  plants;  as,  for  instance, 
to  the  Sireel  Horijha,  which  w  ill  some  day,  perhaps,  give, 
more  alcohol  than  sugar,  because  of  the  great  proportion  of 
uncrystaiisable  saccharine  matter  which  it  contains  ;  to  the 
Jpitaina  of  .lapan,  which  may  merit  honourable  consider¬ 
ation  amongst  articles  of  consumption,  without  taking  the 
place  of  that  esteemed  esculent  to  which  it  has  the  greatest 
similarity;  and  to  those  tine  cidlnns  of  Algeria,  which  are 
equal  to  I  be  very  best  samples  from  Virginia. 

“  You  have  gathered  together  in  your  plant  houses  tlowers 
of  the  rarest,  colours  and  the  most  singular  forms,  including  a 
considerable  assortment  of  choice  Orchids;  these  objects, 
wliich  are  always  so  remarkable  or  curious,  extracting,  as  it 
were,  the  warm  humidity  of  a  decaying  branch.  I-'lowers, 
gentlemen,  which  1  cannot  allude  to,  without  recalling  to 


mind  one  of  your  distinguished  members,  IM.  Tescatorc, 
w  horn  death  has  prematurely  removed  from  among  us,  and 
who  cultivated  them  with  so  much  fondness  and  success. 

“  But  the  plants  imported  of  late  years  into  France,  from 
intcrtropical  regions,  have  not  made  you  overlook  the  pro¬ 
ductions  or  the  llora  of  our  owui  country.  You  have  very 
properly  considered  that  the  first  place  belonged  to  our 
I  cereals,  to  our  plants  used  for  fodder,  to  our  flowers,  and 
!  to  our  fruits.  Tile  commonest  annuals,  as  well  us  the  )nost 
'  generally  grown  shrubs,  have  all  received  your  attention  ; 
and  as  we  admire  these  rich  productioirs,  which,  under  the 
skilful  treatment  of  our  horticulturists,  have  been  increased 
I  and  improved,  we  may  well  be  permitted  to  ask  if  France  is 
1  not  the  country  of  the  most  varied  and  I)eautiful  flowers,  as 
welTas  of  the  most  delicious  fruits  ? 
j  “  Berhaps,  gentlemen,  I  am  mistaken,  but  it  seems  to  me 
;  that  there  is,  in  such  exhibitions,  apart  from  strictly  scientilic 
:  knowledge,  an  element  of  moral  improvement.  To  present 
!  to  our  view  such  an  attractive  display  of  flowers — the  eternal 
emblems  of  youth  and  freshm^ss  ;  of  pure  ideas  and  senti- 
!  ments — must  not  the  effect  be  to  make  us  bettei' ?  To 
I  invite  us,  for  a  season,  to  this  study  of  nature,  to  its  riches, 

1  its  mysteries,  its  sublime  harmonies,  its  immutable  laws 
j  which  regulate  the  life  and  reproduction  of  the  humblest 
;  weed — is  it  not  to  till  the  mind  with  more  elevated  and 
I  inore  religious  feelings  ? 

i  “  This  meeting  is  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  so  many 
i  successful  efl'orts.  I  thank  you,  IMi’.  I’resident,  for  having 
been  good  enough  to  connect  me  with  it.  Owing  to  your 
exquisite  taste  in  art,  and  your  love  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  good,  you  have  been  allotted  this  year  the  double  and 
delicate  task  of  directing  the  labours  of  this  Society,  and 
p(rinting  out  the  most  meritorious  in  the  Exhibiliort  of 
Baintings. 

“  Some  of  the  highest  awards  now  to  be  made  are  due  to 
the  generosity'  of  our  gr  acious  Empress  and  the  Emperor. 
And  his  majesty  has  also  conrmissiorted  nre  to  honortr  indi¬ 
vidual  merit,  and  the  scientific  services  of  several  among 
yort,  with  the  highest  distiuctiorrs. 

“  Itis  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  entrust  me  w  ith  the  duty,  not 
less  agreeable,  of  corrveyirrg  the  expressiorr  of  yotrr  ackrrow- 
ledgnreirts  to  hiirr,  whose  powerful  haird  has  so  gloriorrsly 
raised  oirr  standard  again,  arrd  who  is  always  so  prompt  to 
pi’omote  whatever  cair  increase  the  greatness,  the  beauty, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.” 

Count  IMorny  therr  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows  : — 

“  Before  calling  over  the  rrames  of  those  gentlernerr  who 
have  been  indicated  by  the  jury  as  meriting  rewards,  arrd 
since  it  is  the  fir  st  tirrre  that  1  have  the  pleasrrre  of  being 
in  a  meeting  of  all  the  merrrbers  of  the  Society,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  them  for  the  horrorrr  that  they 
have  done  me  in  asking  rrre  to  be  their  Bresideut.  What 
has  rrrade  me  especially  setrsible  of  that  horrorrr,  is  the 
character  wdtich  they  have  been  so  kind  as  give  to  that  oftice 
in  my  person.  There  were  two  Horticultural  Societies 
forrrterly,  having  separate  interests,  and,  consequently,  rrot 
so  strong  or  so  powerful  to  attain  the  ends  which  they  re- 
I  spectively  aimed  at.  I  w-as  kindly  informed,  that  if  1 
'  accepted  the  Bresiderrey,  the  two  Societies  would  urrite,  ami 
!  fortrr  only  one  for  the  frrlrrrt'.  I  was  told,  that  my  itrflueuce 
'  in  the  for  riration  of  this  rnrion  would  be  greater  tharr  that 
of  arry  other  persorr,  arrd  that  rto  other  persorr  could  con- 
I  trlbrrte  so  mtrch  in  that  way  to  the  prosperity  and  advairce- 
merrt  of  so  irrrportaut  a  professiorr.  Notwithstarrding  my 
unfittress,  I  accepted  this  nrissiorr  of  correiliation,  and  rtow 
1  congr-afulate  myself  for  having  been,  if  not  the  carrse,  at 
.  least  the  means,  of  a  junctiojr  which  will  be  advarrtageous 
1  to  all. 

'  “  I  must  say,  also,  that  in  this  matter  I  have  been  naturally 

■  proiielled  by  a  serrtinrent  which  I  canrrot  help  expressing. 
jMan  is,  ccrlairdy,  before  what  he  is  by  his  owtt  efforts,  what 
rralure  has  ntade  hinr;  birt  he  modifies  hinrself  according  lo 
bis  daily  occupations  and  pursuits.  His  tastes  urge  him 
towards  a  certain  emplojmicnt  of  his  mind,  and  thorn,  from 
the  application  of  his  tastes,  there  is  a  reaction  on  bis  mind 
and  cluu'aider.  Now,  I  conclude  that  the  love  of  gardening 
reopiires  particular  (lualities  of  mind  and  character.  There 
must  lie  great  patienci',  gi’eat  perseverance,  and  the  most 
watchful  attention,  to  obtain  satisfactory  results.  Instead 
:  of  consuming  his  life  with  feverish  activity  in  complex  com- 
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liiuatirtiis,  or  ocrupying  liiiUHelt’  witli  political  questioiiH,  tlic 
horticulturist  passes  Itis  days  (piietly  iu  growing  liis  plants 
and  flowers,  or  ripening  Ids  fruit.  He  meditates  on  the 
hidden  mysteries  of  Nature  ;  ho  jnissos  a  (piict  and  contem- 
])hitive  life,  and  liopcfully  trusts  to  Heaven  for  a  Messing  on 
his  laltours.  His  i)assions,  if  I  may  use  the  ter])i,  mu;;(  ho 
ealm  ;  and,  in  short,  to  exiu-ess  the  idea  which  I  entertain,  it 
seems  to  nie  that  horticulturists  tnust  he  good  and  studious, 
Inning  a  gentle,  easy  temper.  Jf  1  am  mistaken,  gentlemen, 
you  will  he  good  enough  to  correct  me. 

“And  now  I  must  thank  the  lady  patronesses  of  the  Society, 
for  their  counsel  and  ])atronagc  are  very  agreeahle,  hesides 
heing  exceedingly  useful.  1  beg  that  these  good  othces  may  j 
he  always  continued.  This  1  ask  as  a  favour;  but  1  may,  | 
perhai»s,  be  permitted  to  tell  them,  that  for  a  woman  to  | 
patronise  and  [irotcct  flowers  is  almost  a  duty.”  j 

After  this  address  the  Minister  announced  that  by  a 
decree  of  the  Emperor,  31. M.  Morel,  Amlry,  Jamin,  and  , 
Lepi're,  had  been  nannal  Chevaliers  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  'J’hese  gentlemen  were  then  decorated  by  the  ! 
3Iinister  and  Count  IMorny.  After  the  Secretary  had  read 
the  list  of  awards,  eight  .silver  medals  were  distributed  to 
workmen  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  long  and 
honourable  service. — K. 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 


Aneri.ey.  July  IStli,  Itith,  I/lh,  and  I8lh. 

IJri.stol.  .1 line  25tli  and  26th.  tsec.  Robert  Hillhouse  Busli,  Litlield 
House,  Clifton,  Bristol.  Kntries  close  1st  of  .lune. 

Essex.  At  Colchester,  8th,  nth,  and  1 0th  of  January,  1857.  Secs. 
G.  E.  Attwood,  and  W.  A.  Warwick. 

Norwich.  June  20th.  (Norfolk  Agricultural,  for  Subscribers  only.) 
Src.  Mr.  E.  C.  Bailey,  Little  O.xford  Street,  Norwich.  Entries  close 
May  3Ist. 

Wharfdale.  April  18th,  at  Otley.  Sec.  Mr.  T.  Metc.ilfc,  Olley. 

Windsor  Poultry  Exhibition.  At  Windsor,  4lh,  5lh,  and  6th  of 
June.  Secs.  Thos.  Chaniberhun,  and  Henry  Thompson.  Entries 
will  close  May  lOth. 

N.B. — Secretaries  vnll  oblige  us  by  sending  curly  copies  of  their  lists. 

THE  rOULTllY  CONGRESS. 

I  DOUBT  whether  tlie  wars  of  tlie  Erogs  and  the  31  ice  have 
not  found  as  many  readers  as  the  histories  of  the  great 
struggle  iu  the  I’eninsula  some  years  since.  Antagonism,  iu 
some  sltape  or  other,  is  the  hi.story  of  man,  and  that  implies 
contests ;  they,  again,  involve  success  and  defeats.  W  lien 
men  get  tired  of  a  protracted  warfare  they  seek  some  moans 
of  withdrawal.  TJie  favourite  method  is  a  Congress,  where 
the  mnnlier  of  members  shall  conceal  or  swamp  the  triumph 
of  the  victor,  or  tlie  mortification  of  tlio  defeated,  and  whore 
there  is  hope,  that  as  the  successful  are  few  in  numbers,  the 
defeated  and  the  make-weights  may  gain,  by  importunity  and 
worry,  that  which  tlu'y  could  not  aecomplisii  by  force. 

It  is  generally  after  some  great  action,  or  during  a  season 
wlien  active  warfare  is  impo.'.sihle,  that  these  tilings  are 
thought  of.  It  is  an  iiuluhitahle  proof  tliat  one  paity  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  cry,  “  Hold,  enough.’’ 

So  much  for  generalities.  In  the  “  I'ciiUry  Gozdlc,”  we 
read  the  announcement  of  a  Congress;  and,  as  in  duly 
lionnd,  we  sent  a  reporter  to  attend  on  the  spot.  3Ve  purpose 
publishing  reports  as  they  arrive.  We  jnnst  he  content, 
sometimes,  to  retail  “mi  (lit.-:,”  as  we  need  not  say  the  dis¬ 
cussions  are  lield  with  closed  doors. 

Fehruanj  IB,  ]l)-;!l). — The  Itussian  minister  has  arrived. 
Seeing  that  llnssia  Eroper  has  not  yet  produced  a  great  fowl, 
you  will  not  he  suriirised  to  Itear  site  is  reriresented  by  one  I 
of  the  I'olisk  breed.  There  is  a  report,  tliat  a  Conrlauder  j 
will  shortly  come  to  as.sist.  1  liave  just  seen  him;  he  is  a 
proud-carriaged  bird,  hut  has  such  a  covering  to  his  head,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  say  wJiat  he  is  like. 

lO  l.b. — The  l^lriglish  envoy  is  come.  He  is  a  right  noble, 
stately,  old  Dorhhxj,  looking  like  a  man  with  a  good  balance 
at  iiis  liankers,  and  able  to  lake  care  of  it.  Ho  did  not  slip 
in  like  tlie  Jtussian,  but  walked  leisurely  along,  bearing  un- 
riinchingly  tlie  gaze  of  the  crowd.  His  assistant,  a  Bluck- 


hrcitslcd  Red  Game,  seemed  disposed  to  resent  everything, 
and  seriously  injured  one  wlio  got  in  his  way. 

ILL — The  representative  of  Eiance  has  just  called  to 
welcome  the  new  comers: — a  gallant  C'/ccc-cicin',  dignitied, 
without  impudoiice,  and  just  enough  of  the  petit  muitre  to  be 
piipiaiil.”  His  easy  carriage  showed  his  courage,  and  his 
sinirs  warned  those  who  would  take  liberties  that  he  was 
able  to  resent  them.  | 

IB. — 'The  Turkish  plenipotentiary  lias  just  made  his  ap-  1 
pearanee.  He  is  one  of  the  new  school,  a  iS'eivi'i  l<i  ook,  ' 
educated  in  Europe,  and  acipiaiiited  with  all  its  habits  and 
customs.  He  eutered  his  liolel  willi  perfect  coolness,  and 
while  his  appearance  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  dignity, 
there  is  still  a  little  of  the  old  Slahomedan  listlessness  about 
him.  He  is  aeconinaiiied  by  a  native  of  Wallachia,  the 

G  li.(ioro(>()k. 

He  was  closely  fullowed  Iiy  tlie  Austrian,  and  although  we 
tried  closely  to  discover  his  breed,  wo  could  not; — lie  had  a  | 
little  of  -the  English  J)nrkiu(j,  something  of  the  Erench  ' 
Urcvc-ca’ur,  and  yet,  at  other  times,  he  looked  exactly  like  i 
the  Jiussian  Tolander.  He  was,  moreover,,  more  selfiin-  j 
portaiit  and  noisy  than  any  of  his  jB'edeecssors.  ’  i 

Sardinia  was  represented  by  a  beautiful  Game  Bantam,  ' 
and  wo  have  seldom  seen  a  more  gallant  little  bird.  He  ’ 
made  way  for  some  of  liis  more  powerful  colleagues  with  1 
such  true  modesty,  and  yet  with  such  a  graceful  bearing,  that  j 
all  were  ]irepossessed  in  Ids  favour.  | 

3Ve  holieve  the  Congress  is  now  complete,  so  far  as  its  i 
^  actual  niemhdrs  are  concerned.  I 

!  Fehntanj  10.  —  The  labours  have  not  yet  commenced.  | 
,  There  has  been  interruption,  owing  to  the  attempt  of  a  tame  ' 
,  I'russian  Eagle  to  get  admission.  He  appears  a  strange,  ' 
^  sleepy  bird,  and  talks  incoherently  at  times.  It  is  said  he  j 
;  was  formerly  a  noldo  creature,  and  some  of  his  breed  are  so  ■ 
still.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  host  of  little  fry,  who  have,  , 
at  some  time  or  other,  figured  as  “  Cocks-of-the-Walk  ”  in 
the  “  various  ”  class.  They  have,  however,  been  lumped;  j 
I  and  nine  or  ten  have  been  made  subservient  to  one,  who  ' 
then  assumes  the  lead.  3Iany,  even  of  these,  cannot  muster  ' 
I  entries  enough  to  make  them  of  any  sort  of  importance,  ■ 
,  except  in  their  own  eyes, — and,  driven  into  insignificance,  ; 

they  have  joined  a  society,  or  hand,  and  assume  to  dictate,  i 
[  When  told  they  were  not  competitors,  they  admitted  the  . 
fact,  hut  said  they  had  observed  a  strict  neutrality,  interfer¬ 
ing  with  no  ])arty.  The  I'lagle  also  observed  that,  though 
not  a  competitor,  he  liad  always  been  a  subscriber;  and  that 
'  he  had  thrown  all  his  intincnce  in  the  scale  for  the  success 
of  the  movement; — that  he  had  softened  asperities,  Ac.,  Ac. 
i  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  appeal  lie  was  ijuite  over-, 
come,  hut  lie  was  well  supported  by  his  hackers. 

Fchntari/  17. — It  is  saiil  Hie  Eagle  will  he  admitted. 

Fchraari/  IH. — Itis  said  lie  will  not.  The  argument  used  | 
is,  that  those  only  who  compete  should  have  a  voice.  His  ; 
answer  is,  that  he  snhscrihed,  and  that  entitles  him  to  a  vote. 

Nothing  is  talked  of  here  hut  a  reported  quiuTel  between 
the  Austrian  Cock  and  the  Eagle.  It  began  by  the  latter 
having  upbraided  the  former  with  voting  fur  his  exclusion, 
i  wliilo  he  was  Ijimself  in  the  same  position,  i.c.,  a  non- 
!  exhibitor.  Tlie  Anstiiini  evidently  felt  the  leniark,  hut 
replied  that  the  Ihigle’s  assumption  was  a  lalse  one;  it  was 
i  true,  he  (the  Austrian)  had  not  ('.\.hihiled,  hut  he  had  made 
'  his  entries,  and,  if  tlie  show  was  eontiinied  another  year,  he 
meant  to  eompete.  This  is  Imt  an  “mi  dil hut  it  is  ' 

I  generally  believed.  A  fowl,  who  was  present,  tells  us  he 
I  (louhls  the  truth  of  it,  for  he  saw  the  E.agle  at  supper  after-  j 
'  wards,  find  lie  seemed  (piilo  happy. 

All  soils  of  rumours.  It  is  now  said  there  is  a  eoolness  | 
between  the  Austrian  and  the  (Janie  I’antam.  'J’he  former 
,  reproached  the  latter  with  liaving  been  beaten  by  him  some  i 
lime  since.  He  retorts  by  sajing,  he  was  then  alone  in  his 
class,  hut  now  it  would  he  more  dilticnit  to  snatch  the  prize  i 
from  him.  He  also  says,  and  the  jmhlie  side  with  him,  that 
his  hreeil  is  better  known  now  Ilian  it  was  then. 

You  will  not  1)0  surprised  that  in  my  auxiely  to  keep  you 
“  an  canranl  dc  Ionics  Ic.s  affaires,"  I  quote  from  the  “mi  dils”  | 
of  the  day,  and  the  current  rumours. 

It  is  said,  that  the  Tolander  will  propose  to  the  Rcra'i  ta  j 
aok  that  a  class  be  set  aside  for  them,  and  that  it  be  closed 
against  all  otlier  exhibitors,  and  that  each  shall  exhibit  the 
same  number  of  pens.  This  was  mooted  in  the  “  Reunions,” 
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last  night.  The  AVmt  is,  evidently,  no  match  for  the  I’o-  | 
laiiiler  when  they  are  by  tlieinselves ;  hut,  hacked  hy  the  j 
DurkiiKj  and  tlio  C'rave-rwiir,  lie  said  he  would  consent  to  it,  I 
provided  each  sliowed  hut  one  pen,  the  age  and  number  of  ; 
the  birds  to  he  determined  beforehand.  The  J’olander  with¬ 
drew;  but,  it  is  said,  lie  is  trying  both  promises  and  intiini-  1 
dation  to  induce  the  Serai  to  come  to  a  secret  arrangement.  * 

I’eraons  interested  in  the  question  are  tiocking  in.  A  ; 
reariUed  Ifavihiinih  Cock  arrived  last  night  from  the.  | 
Hague;  also  n  I'laniiii/an,  from  Sweden  and  Norway.  The 
reporters  and  secretaries  of  the  dilferent  leading  shows  are 
also  on  the  spot.  ' 

It  is  said  in  this  day’s  Chroaide,  that  the  I’olander  will  ; 

'  ask  a  suspension  of  all  shows  during  four  months,  that  there 
I  may  be  time  to  arrange  ditticulties.  'This  device  will,  we 
hope,  he  seen  through.  It  is  known  all  their  exhibition, 
birds  were  either  killed  or  worn  out  in  the  last  season,  and 
the  only  object  is  to  gain  time.  Again,  this  would  embrace 
the  most  favourable  period,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way'  of 
shows  afterwards  w'ould  eiiahle  the  Polander  to  conceal  his 
read  losses  and  position.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the 
DarliiiKj  and  Creve-ewar  have  now  the  game  in  their  own 
hands,  and  the  breeds  they'  represent  will  not  be  trilled 
with. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Nortliern  Exhihition  Ten  says — 

“  If  the  Polander  asked  for  a  Congress,  it  was  not  from 
weakness,  but  because  he  was  aware  the  justice  of  his  cause 
must  become  apparent.”  It  also  hints  that  tlie  alliance 
between  the  Uurkimj  and  Crcvc-cwiir  is  not  so  close  as  ' 
people  fancy. 

Most  startling  announcement.  I  have  just  heard  that  a 
second  Congress  will  he  held  of  the  representatives  of  the 
breeds  not  present  at  the  first.  It  has  assumed  some  ira-  ; 
portance,  from  the  adhesion  of  a  Brahma  Pootra,  specially 
sent  from  the  United  States.  He  has  had  an  interview  with 
the  Eagle,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  was  striking.  ' 
The  former  said,  when  he  came  out,  thatJ^he  American  Eagle 
could  look  straight  through  such  a  clawed  up  old  thing  as 
that;  but  it  w'as  like  all  the  notions  of  the  old  world — clean 
used  up.  We  are  afraid  the  new  comer  will  be  too  many 
for  the  bond.”  A  Spanish  cock  has  appeared  on  the  scene, 
a  right  noble,  Castilian-looking  bird,  but  he  has  no  place. 
He  does  not  belong  to  the  Congress,  and  he  is  too  proud  to 
join  the  others. 

There  was  a  quarrel,  last  night,  between  two  of  the 
“bond;”  it  turned  on  a  iioint  of  etiquette  and  precedence. 
One  declared,  that,  although  in  the  various  class,  he  and  his 
fellows  had  once  been  deemed  worthy  of  separate  adjudica- 
!  tion.  The  other,  while  he  admitted  the  fact,  said,  that  it 
was  true  such  was  the  case,  but  he  took  no  prize,  whei'eas 
HE  had  been  distinguished  over  all  competitors.  The 
Brahma  Pootra  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  it  a  fight,  but, 
finding  his  efforts  useless,  declared  that  no  number  of  such 
'  birds  would  ever  make  a  class  or  a  show,  and,  for  his  part, 

I  he  would  annex  them  to  his  own  class.  i 

i  The  Congress  formally  began  its  labours  yesterday.  The 
sitting  was  principally  taken  up  with  the  production  of  cre¬ 
dentials  and  other  preliminaries.  On  the  part  of  English  j 
poultry,  the  most  excellent  Dorkiaij,  head  of  all  classes, 
winner  of  silver  cups  at  Ilirmingham,  Liverpool,  and  ! 
Anerley,  weighing  ten  pounds,  and  excellent  for  the  table, 
assisted  by  the  most  gallant  Bluck-hrcasted  Med  Game,  j 
winner  of  twenty  battles,  and  decorated  with  numerous  scars. 
These  having  declared  their  qualities  and  titles  took  their 
seats.  They  were  followed  by— 

I  1.  The  higli  and  mighty  Creve-ewur,  tracing  his  lineal  de-  ; 
I  scent  for  six  centuries,  highly  distinguished  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
I  hibition,  1H54,  and  appreciated  on  all  the  tables  in  Europe. 

I  As  president  in  the  capital,  he  did  not  name  his  secretary,  ’ 
j  but  at  once  took  his  seat  as  president. 

!  Next  in  order  was  the  noble  and  puissant  Polander,  de¬ 
corated  with  the  medals  of  many  victories,  and  chief  of  the 
order  of  Top-knots.  Although  looked  upon  as  the  author 
of  all  the  mischief  this  Congress  has  to  remedy,  yet  none 
could  see  him  as  he  entei'ed  with  his  crest  erect,  and  his 
I  colours  sinning  in  the  sun,  without  admitting  he  looked  a 
I  noble  bird.  His  secretary  is  unknown  to  the  public,  aud  has 
I  an  unpronouncable  name. 

I  The  accredited  Fowl  of  the  Kaisar  then  declared  his 
j  quality,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  of  voice  yve  could  only  catch, 


Knight  of  the  Cameleon,  aud  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
I’roteus. 

TTie  Game  Bantam  spoke  up  nobly,  as  having  been  seldom 
muidi  distinguished  hitlierto,  yet  anxious  to  support  every 
improvement.  He  described  himself  as  of  ancient  race  ; 
that  lie  had  been  partially  successful,  and  that  although 
beaten  some  time  since,  he  had  shown  no  weakness.  He 
wore  two  silver  medals. 

The  Sublime  Serai  ta  ook  recapitulated  his  titles  and 
honours,  without  the  least  excitement,  and  resumed  his 
place. 

The  Congress  was  then  formally  declared  to  he  opened. 


WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  A  PAIR  OF  PIGEONS? 

If  I  order  of  one  who  advertises  Pigeons  at  so  much  per 
pair,  am  I  to  expect  the  pair  to  consist  of  cock  and  hen  ?  It 
has  always  been  my  impression  that  such  should  be  the 
case.  Some  time  ago,  a  pei’son  named  Earrant,  of  South¬ 
ampton,  advertised  Hunt  Pigeons  at  so  much  per  pair,  I 
ordered  two  pairs  for  a  friend,  which  Mr.  Earrant  refused  to 
send  without  cash.  I  at  once  remitted  him  a  Post-office  Order 
for  the  amount,  and  in  process  of  time  received  four  cock 
birds.  I  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Earrant,  and  returned  two 
of  them,  wishing  him  to  send  me  two  hens  in  exchange, 
and  promising  to  pay  him  carriage  hack  of  the  two  cocks, 
and  anything  extra  he  might  require  for  his  trouble.  This 
Mr.  Earrant  refused  to  do,  saying  they  might  be  all  four 
cocks,  although  it  was  not  very  probable;  and  adding,  that 
he  did  not  advertise  them  cock  and  he)i.  I  replied,  that  all 
of  one  sex  would  be  of  no  use  whatever,  and  urged  him  to 
he  honest.  He  then,  in  I’eturn,  said  he  had  witnesses  to 
jirove  he  had  sent  two  cocks  and  two  hens !  Not  hearing 
from  him  for  some  time,  I  wi’ote  to  him  to  send  me  the  two 
back  again,  as  they  would  be  better  than  nothing.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  do  this,  and  in  his  letter  addressed  to  me',  prefixed 
the  word  “  Scirrvy  ”  on  the  envelope.  I  wrote  to  the  police 
about  him,  and  found  he  had  removed  to  Oxford,  from 
whence  I  received  a  line  from  him,  stating  that,  perhaps, 
my  two  Pigeons  were  at  some  railway  station  in  some  part  of 
England  !!  On  referring  to  the  railway  officials,  I  found 
tlie  two  Pigeons  had  been  for  two  montlis  at  the  London 
Station,  and  that  I  could  have  them  by  payment  of  carriage 
to  Southampton  from  Louth,  and  threeiience  per  week  for 
their  keep.  On  forwarding  the  money  they  were  promptly 
restored  to  me. 

1  thought  it  my  duly  to  ask  the  question  I  have  done  at 
the  commencement  of  this  note,  to  warn  all  who  would  be 
purchasers  of  Pigeons  against  any  person  who  may  advertise 
such  birds  to  be  sold  in  pairs,  lest,  if  they  order  and  pay 
for,  say,  three  or  four  jrairs,  they  may  receive  six  or  eight 
cocks,  or  an  equal  number  of  hens ! — George  Eoothdy, 
Holme  Cotlatjc,  Louth, 

[Beyond  all  doubt,  when  “  a  pair  of  Pigeons  ”  is  spolcen 
of,  or  advertised  for  sale,  a.  Cock  and  Hen  are  understood  to 
be  intended,  and  when  Mr.  Earrant  inserted  tlie  advertise¬ 
ment  he  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  which  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  is  the  same,  that  every  one  who  read  his  advertise¬ 
ment  would  believe  that  a  Cock  and  Hen  were  so  intended. 
The  Judge  of  a  County  Court,  if  we  ai'e  in  possession  of  all 
the  facts,  we  are  quite  sure  would  make  Mr.  Fan-ant  refund 
the  money,  and  pay  all  the  expences.] 


MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY  FOR 
EXHIBITION. 

In  a  former  paper  we  contrasted  between  discipline  and 
the  want  of  it  in  the  management  of  Poulti-y.  We  will  now, 
following  out  our  simile,  see  what  proper  discipline  should 
be.  It  will  always  involve  a  certain  amount  of  care  and 
pains-taking,  but  it  must  avoid  anything  like  softening  or 
weakness.  If  by  anything  we  say,  or  have  said,  we  induce 
our  readers  to  use  ardlicial  warmth,  to  crib  or  confine  their 
chickens  when  young,  we  are  wofully  misunderstood.  Raise 
I  them  as  carefully  as  you  will,  but  warm  them  with  generous 
!  food,  and  when  their  bellies  are  full  and  their  hearts  are 
•  joyous,  let  them  face  tlie  weather,  wdiatever  it  may  be,  and 
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I  grow  into  muscle  and  strength.  They  will  not  be  chilled  by 
a  trifling  change  in  the  weather,  and  will  not  hurry  to  cover 
if  a  few  droi)s  of  rain  fall.  Let  them  have  a  dry,  slndtered 
spot  where  then*  is  plenty  of  dust,  let  tliem  have  a  heap  of 
rubbisli  somewhere  near,  and  let  real  horse-manure  be 
thrown  upon  it.  This  will  induce  them  to  scratch  and  work 
among  it,  and  bring  all  their  muscles  into  play.  They  will 
then  grow  in  any  weather.  This  is  proper  tliscipline. 

if  they  have  stoves,  hot-water  pipes,  and  the  many  modern 
appliances  for  superseding  nature,  they  become  weak,  their 
featliers  are  loose,  they  do  not  grow,  a  breath  chills  them,  a 
drop  of  water  scares  them.  If  they  do  grow,  long  legs, 
large  joints,  taper  necks,  large  heads,  crooked  backs,  all 
testify  to  the  hothouse-treatment.  Such  were  seen  some 
years  since,  when  Poultry  rearUnj  was  attempted  by  steam 
(of  hafcluiii/,  we  say  nothing,  it  was  eminently  successful) ; 
and  those  who  belonged  to  the  “  maniacs  ”  of  that  day  can 
recollect,  at  every  exhibition,  a  pen  of  such  curiosilies,  that 
the  beholder  was  immediately  struck  with  surprise,  and 
casting  his  eye  upwards  in  search  of  information  respecling 
them,  found  it  on  a  ticket  setting  forth  they  were  “  hatched 
by  steam.”  This  is  generally  the  r(*sult  of  artificial  heat. 
Where  Poultry,  as  in  the  case  of  -4ylesbury  ducklings,  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  food  at  a  very  early  age,  any  appliance  that 
will  urge  them  forward  is  a  good  one;  but  where  strength 
of  constitution  is  needed,  no  hothouse  process  will  answer. 
If  such  is  adopted,  the  chickeos  should  have  a  place  heated 
to  a  temperate  atmosphere,  and  kept  in  it  till  the  time  of 
year  has  come  round  for  the  same  temperature  to  be  met 
with  out-of-doors.  But  as  we  believe,  tbat  even  in  such  a 
case,  the  naturally  reared  chickens,  tliough  months  younger, 
would  beat  the  object  of  so  much  care,  we  shall  still  class 
this  as  improi)er  discipline. 

And  now,  a  word  for  all.  Do  not  over-tax  the  birds.  They 
can  only  bear  a  certain  amount  of  exhibiting.  It  is  jjositively 
painful  for  a  close  observer  to  wat(dt  the  progress  of  a  flrst- 
rate  pen  in  some  exhibitors’  hand.  What  startling  excel¬ 
lence  at  the  July  Show — the  cognoscenti  shake  their  heads 
and  say — “  If  these  are  taken  care  of,  nothing  can  beat  them 
at  Birmingliam.”  They  are  seen  again  at  the  next  show, 
and  again  win  easily;  a  third  time  the  difference  is  less 
n  a  ked  between  them  and  their  rivals.  The  fourth  time 
they  win  in  spite  of  evident  tokens  of  exhaustion,  but  it  is 
a  dear  victory.  Tlie  owner  flnds,  too  late,  he  has  killed  the 
goose  that  would  lay  the  golden  eggs,  and  all  his  pains¬ 
taking  will  not  avert  defeat.  The  same  birds  are  seen  again, 
pale  faces,  withered  combs,  loose  feathers,  and  want  of 
spirit,  all  testify  to  the  work  they  have  done  ;  and  a  pen  not 
half  so  good,  in  reality,  snatches  the  richest  prize  from  their 
grasp  by  sheer  better  condition. 


RECENT  POULTRY  SALES. 

Sir  Archibald  Macdonald  sent  forty  lots  of  Spanish  fowls 
to  Mr.  Stevens’s  last  sale.  The  collection  iucluded  a  larger 
number  of  superior  cockerels  than  have  been  seen  at  any 
recent  sale,  but  they  did  not  realise  very  high  prices.  Six 
birds,  lots  Jd  to  d8,  produced  ATO  15. 

A  well-known  lady  amateur  in  Hampshire  sent  several 
jmirs  of  very  superior  Golden-spangled  Bolands,  which  sold 
far  below  their  value  ;  and  three  pairs  of  very  poor  AVhite 
Bolands  that  pinduced  much  more  than  they  were  worth. 
Six  Bouters,  from  Mr.  Bult,  produced  A‘4  15. 
i\Ir.  Forrest,  of  Dublin,  sent  a  few  very  superior  light- 
fieiicilled  Brahmas,  but  they  did  not  realise  the  prices  that 
they  have  been  lately  making ;  not  producing  more  than 
about  12s.  each. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  PIGEONS. 

As  the  judging  and  classifying  of  fancy  Pigeons  is  creating 
considerable  attention  at  the  present  time,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  in  The  Cottage  Gardener  to  publisli  a  few  re¬ 
marks  on  the  subject,  in  order  to  induce  fanciers  to  adopt  a 
scientific  and  natural  classification.  To  commence,  there¬ 
fore,  at  the  proper  end,  we  must  begin  with  the  Doves,  or 
Arboreal  Pigeons,  of  which  I  shall  only  enumerate  onr  native 


varieties  ;  next  in  order  come  the  wild  Pigeons,  or  terrestrial 
Doves,  if  I  may  so  designate  them;  then  follow  all  fancy 
Pigeons,  whether  they  be  the  pampered  pets  of  the  old 
fanciers,  or  the  less  cultivated  kinds,  each  of  which  bear  , 
decided  and  distinct  marks,  ijoiuts  of  breed  and  properties,  , 
which  prove  their  distinctness,  and  which  defy  any  one  of  j 
the  old  fanciers,  who  call  them  rubbish,  to  produce  the  like  j 
from  the  Blue  Rock,  or  Cliequered  Dovehouse  Pigeons,  j 
by  any  system  of  domestication  they  may  please  to  invent;  j 
and,  lastly,  the  Toy  Pigeons,  which  undoubtedly  owe  their  , 
origin  to  the  Chequered  Dovehouse  Pigeon,  which  they  so 
closely  resemble  in  form,  habits,  and  manners,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  on  my  mind  of  their  intimate  connection  with  that 
source,  their  variations  of  plumage,  an  occasional  turned 
crown,  or  feathers  on  their  feet — being  the  effect  of  domesti-  ' 
cation,  assisted  by  crossing  with  one  or  other  of  the  fancy 
sorts,  tlius  dividing  the  English  Pigeons  into  four  classes, 
each  of  which  contains  many  kinds  or  varieties. 

THE  FIRST  DIVISION  ('OIll'IHSES  ODR  NATIVE  DOVES. 

1.  The  Ring  Dove,  or  Grmit  AVbxjd  Pigeon,  the  Cushat  of 
the  poets,  or  the  IVood-Quesl  of  North  Ireland.  {  Cuhmiha 
P(ilnmhiis  of  naturalists.) 

2,  The  Stock  Dove.  (Columla  G'Jnas.) 

•I.  The  'I'urtle  Dove.  {CoUnnha  Turlur.) 

These  three  being  arboreal  in  their  habits,  are,  therefore, 
Doves  and  not  Pigeons,  and  are,  likewise,  from  their  roving 
habits,  not  capable  of  domestication. 

THE  SE(.:OND  DIVISION  INCLUDES  OUR  NATIVE  WILD  PIGEONS. 

4.  The  Blue  Rock  Pigeon,  or  Rock  Dove.  {Odltimha 
I if  to.) 

5.  The  Chequered  Dove-house  Pigeon,  or  Dove-cot 
Pigeon,  known  also  as  the  Common  Rock,  or  Runt,  Duffer, 
or  Rocky.  (Cohimba  offinis.) 

'These  two  kinds  are  true  Pigeons  ;  they  do  not  frequent 
trees,  and  have  a  fixed  abode ;  they,  too,  are  sociable,  living 
in  communities,  and  are  ca])ab]e  of  domestication  —  the 
former  with  difficulty,  the  latter  with  ease.  Both  are  to  be 
found  in  this  country,  either  in  a  wild  or  partially  domesti¬ 
cated  state.  Naturalists  consider  these  as  the  progenitors  of 
all  domestic  Pigeons.  I  am  inclined  to  admit  that  of  some 
they  may  be,  but  not  of  all. 

THE  THIRD  DIVISION  CONTAINS  ALL  FANCY  PIGEONS, 

Such  as  have  distinctive  points,  or  properties  not  found  in 
any  other  sort.  In  enumerating  them,  I  shall,  in  deference 
to  the  old  fanciers,  place  the  four  favoured  kinds  first  on  the 
list. 

0.  The  Carrier  (Cohnnha  Tuhellaria  of  Moore),  with  its 
vaiieties  of  Horseman  and  Dragoon. 

7.  'The  'Tumbler  (CoUnnha  Jlevolvens  ditto),  and  its 
varieties,  short-faced,  flying,  or  feathered-footed. 

8.  'The  I’outer  (CoUnnha,  Gattnrosa),  and  its  English, 
Dutch,  German,  and  French  varieties. 

'■).  'TIio  Runts  (CoUnnha  GUjanlea)  either  Roman,  Leg¬ 
horn,  Spanish,  or  Norwegian. 

10.  'I'lie  Jacobin  (CoUnnha  Cjpria,  Caadata)  with  the 
Ruff  and  Capuchin. 

11.  'Tiie  Fantail,  or  Broad-tailed  Shaker  (CoUnnha  Tremula 
Latlranda). 

12.  'The  'rrumpeter  (CoUnnha  Tihiceu). 

l-'b  'The  Ijfuigher.  (CoUnnha  Hide  ns.) 

14.  'The  Barb  or  Barbary  Pigeon  (CoUnnha  Ninnidieu), 
the  Polish  Pigeon  of  some. 

15.  'The  Mahomet  or  Mawmet  (CoUnnha  vidlu  vitjro),  now, 

I  believe,  extinct  in  England. 

Ki.  'The  'Turbit.  (Columha  Fimhriata.)  \ 

17.  'The  Owl.  (Columha  Buho,  Xominata.) 

18.  'The  Finikin  (CoUnnba.  in  Gynnn  Flectens),  and  its 

varieties,  the  'Turner  and  Smiter.  ; 

10.  'T1  le  Frill  Back  (Columha  Crispala),  perhaps  the  I 
Friesland  Runt  may  be  a  variety  of  the  same. 

20.  'The  Lace  or  Silky  Pigeon  (Columha.  Sericala). 

21.  'Tlie  Antwerp.  (Columha  Tuhellaria  Behjicu.)  'This  ; 
Pigeon,  in  its  pure  state,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  second  I 
division,  it  being,  I  believe,  the  wild  Mealy  Rock  of  Belgium; 
but  I  have  placed  it  here,  being  a  domestic  Pigeon  in  this 
country,  unsurpassed  by  any  in  sagacity,  though  in  its  mixed 
state  (that  is,  crossed  with  the  Owl  or  Dragoon)  its  proper 
place  would  bg  witli  the  'Toys  or  Composites  in  tlie  next 
division, 

A  German  writer  on  Pigeons  says,  that  if  a  Fantail  and 
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arc  paiivd  together,  tliat  the  bastard  offspring  are  uiy 
Itrolitie  in/i-r  sr.  Is  a  stronger  jiroof  necessary  to  prove  tlieir 
originality  and  dislinctness  ?  JMany,  too,  of  the  above  liave 
certain  ]ilaces  indicated  from  which  they  were  hnown  first 
to  have  come. 

THE  FOeitTH  nivisioN 

Compreliends  all  the  inferior  fam'y  J’igeons,  or  Toys,  such 
as  have  no  distinguisliing  point  or  property  but  feather,  or 
tliat  have  only  occasionally  a  turned  crown,  or  feathers  on  tlie 
feet,  obtained  at  the  commencement  from  some  more  worthy 
breed.  The  great  distinction  between  the  true  fancy  kinds, 
and  the  varieties  of  'J'oy  Tigeons  will  at  once  be  perceived. 
Thus,  a  Toy,  if  it  once  loses  its  only  property  (feather)  is  no 
longer  v.aluable;  it  is  then  simply  a  common  Runt,  or  Mon¬ 
grel ;  whereas,  brecal  a  Tumbler,  Router,  Imiitail,  .Jack,  Barb, 
or  Lace  Rigeon  tt)  any  colour  or  marking,  it  still  rein.ains  the 
same  kind. 


THE  TOYS  AHE  AS  FOLLOWS  :  — 


1. 

2. 

o 

•  >. 

4. 

o. 


The  Suablan  and  other 
Si*angled. 

The  Nun. 

The  Rriest. 

The  IMonk. 

The  .Archangel,  or  Bull¬ 
finch  Rigeon. 

The  Breast,  or  White 
Archangel. 

The  Stomacher,  or  Latz. 
The  Sjiot. 

Tlie  Wliite  Spot  (or 
Weiss  JJlaschen ). 

These  J’oys  are  all  very 


10.  The  Stork. 

11.  The  Helmet. 

12.  The  Shield. 

Ri.  The  Magpie. 

14.  The  Jjahore. 

1.5.  The  Gull. 

10.  The  Swallow'  (properly 
Tern.) 

17.  The  Swiss. 

IH.  The  Starling  hreasted. 
R).  The  Tee. 

120.  The  clear  blue,  without 
bars  ( or  Hold.) 


,•  pi'etty  and  useful  Rigeons,  and 
w'ell  adapted  to  the  country  amateur ;  but  they  should  not 
he  allowed  to  com])ete  on  eipial  terms  w'ith  tho  fancy  kinds, 
in  di\  ision  Tliree,  which  are  all  distinct  breeds,  while  I  regard 
these  twenty  vai'ioties  of  Toys  as  oidy  domesticated  varieties 
of  the  Hovehouse  Rigeon. 

At  shows,  an  extra  class  may  and  ought  to  he  provided  for 
any  new  vainety,  or  any  imported  kinds,  domestic  or  wild, 
T^igeons  or  Doves,  which  may  include  all  tlie  tribe  of 
CoInmbcB  from  the  extinct  liodo,  or  the  Columha  Corotiala  of 
the  IMoluccas,  to  the  Chinese,  or  the  little  "West  Indian 
Pigeons  no  larger  than  a  sparrow. — B.  R.  Brext. 


WELLINGTON  (SALOP)  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  on  February  the  2(ilh 
andt27th.  The  .Judge,  F.dward  llew'itt,  Esq.,  Sparkbrook, 
Birmingham,  aw'arded  as  follow's  : — 

Spanish. — l.S.  First,  Silver  Cup,  Capt.riii  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowslcy 
Cottage,  Freseot,  Laneasbire.  15.  Second,  William  M'rigbt  Hrundrit, 
Runcorn,  Cheshire.  Highly  Commended.  —  3.  Daniel  Parsley,  Rock 
Cottage,  Stapleton-road,  Bristol.  7-  James  Dixon,  Bradford,  Y'ork- 
shire.  S.  William  Pointon,  Burslem,  StatforJshire.  14.  James  Hull, 
Hereford.  17.  Lydia  C,  Stow,  Bredon,  near  Tewkeahury,  Worcester¬ 
shire.  Commended. — 5.  Kdwavd  Page,  Hawthorn  Villa,  Smethwick, 
Staffordshire.  {.\  very  superior  class.) 

Dorkings  (Of  any  colour). — 30.  First,  Silver  Cup,  William  Wright, 
West  Bank,  Widnes,  near  Warrington.  31.  Second,  William  Wright, 
West  Bank,  Widnes,  near  Warrington.  Highly  Commended. — 23.  Hon. 
and  Rev.  N.  H.  Hill,  Berrington,  Salop.  25.  Mrs.  Thomas  Townley 
Parker,  Astley  H.all,  Chorley,  Lancashire.  23.  Mrs.  Thomas  Townley 
Parker,  Astley  Hall,  Chorley,  I.ancashire.  29.  Frederick  A.  Philbrick, 
Colcbester,  Essex.  34.  Captain  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage, 
Prescot,  Lancashire.  30.  W.  G.  K.  Breavington,  Vicarage  Farm, 
Hounslow,  Middlesex.  Commended. — 20.  Isaac  Taylor,  Abbey  Foregate, 
Shrewsbury.  (White.)  (The  competition  in  this  class  excellent.) 

Cochin-China  (Cinnamon  and  Buff), — 52.  First,  Silver  Cup,  G.  A. 
Gelderd,  Acknggend,  Kendal.  51 .  Second,  John  Chatterton,  25,  Islington, 
Birmingham.  Highly  Commended. — 43.  Henry  Tomlinson,  Balsall 
Heath  Road,  Rirmingham.  (Ruff.)  43.  William  Dawson,  Upper  House, 
Hopton  Mirfield.  Yorkshire.  Commended. — 40.  Thomas  Strech,  Marsh 
Lane  Brook,  Liverpool.  (Buff.)  41.  'I'homas  Strech,  Marsh  Lane 
Brook,  Liverpool.  (Buff.) 

Cochin-China  (Any  other  colour).  —  62.  First,  William  Dawson, 
Upper  House,  Hopton  Blirfield,  Yorkshire.  (White.)  Cl.  Second, 
William  Cannan,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  Highly  Commended.- — 59. 
George  G.  Peters,  101,  High-street,  Birmingham.  (White.)  03.  Rohert 
Chase,  Moselfly  Road,  Birmingham.  Commended.— 58.  G.  C.  Atkins, 
W'est  House,  Kdgbaston,  near  Birmingham.  (Partridge.) 

Game  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds). — 68.  First,  Henry  Worrall, 
Knotty  Ash  House,  Liverpool.  (Brown-breasted  Reds.)  70.  Second, 
G.  C.  Atkina,  West  House,  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham.  Highly 
Commended.  —  78.  George  A.  Magee,  Acton  Scott  Rectory,  Salop. 


(Brown  Reds.)  84.  C.  R.  Titterton,  Birmingham.  (Brown  Reds.) 
Commended. — 75.  G.  P.  Evett,  Raaeburch,  Salop.  (Brown  Reds.)  77. 
George  A.  Magee,  Acton  Scott,  Rectory,  Salop.  (Brown  Reds)  82.  W. 
J.  Beutleii,  Wellington,  Salop.  83.  Captain  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley 
Cottage,  Prescot.  90.  Richard  Tew,  junr.,  Admastou,  Salop. 

Game  (White  and  Piles). — 98.  First,  Captain  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley 
Cottage,  Preseot,  Lancashire.  94.  Second,  John  Fowler,  Acton  Reynold, 
Salop.  (White.)  (An  indifferent  class.) 

Game  (Duckwings  and  other  Greys  and  Blues). — 112.  First,  Silver 
Cup,  William  Anslow,  Kyton,  M'ellington,  Salop.  100.  Second,  John 
liodliard  Rodhard,  Aldwick  Court,  Langford,  near  Bristol.  (Duckwings.) 
Highly  Commended. — 103.  Thomas  William  Jones,  Wellington,  Salop. 
(Duckwings.)  110.  William  Dawson,  Selly  Oak,  Birmingham.  Com¬ 
mended.  —  lOC.  George  C.  Peter.s,  101,  High-street,  Birmingham. 
(Birchin  Grey.)  (This  class  extraordinarily  good.) 

Golden-spangled  Hamucrghs.  — 122.  First,  G.  C.  Adkins,  West 
House,  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham.  II9.  Second,  Henry  Worrall, 
Knotty  Ash  House,  Liverpool.  Highly  Commended. — 123.  A.  G.  Brooke, 
Cumbcrlaiid-street,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk.  125.  Edmund  Turner,  Stone- 
clougb,  Kersley,  near  Manchester.  131.  J.  B.  Chune,  Green  Bunk, 

I  Coalbrookdale,  Salop. 

I  Silver-spangled  Hamrurghs.  —  142.  First,  Silver  Cup,  J.  B. 

I  Chune,  Green  Bank.  Coalbrookdale,  Salop.  146.  Second,  Thomas 
William  Jones,  W'ellington,  Salop.  Highly  Commended. — 136.  G.  C. 
Atkins,  West  House,  Edghaston,  Birmingham.  143.  J.  B.  Chune, 
Green  Bank,  Coalbrookdale,  Salop.  Commended. — 135.  Charles  Adams, 
5,  High-street,  Windsor,  Berks.  145.  Thomas  William  Jones,  Wel¬ 
lington,  Salop.  (An  excellent  class.) 

Golden-pencilled  Hambdrghs. — 156.  First,  Silver  Cup,  J,  B. 
Chune,  Green  Bank,  Coalbrookdale,  Salop.  153.  Second,  Thomas 
McCann,  Greyham  House,  Malvern,  Worcestershire.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended. — 149.  VV'illiam  C.  WorraJJ.  l^tce  House,  Knotty  Ash,  Liverpool. 
I57.  H.  M.  Lucock,  Upper  Berwick  House,  near  Shrewsbury.  Com¬ 
mended. — 158.  C.  R.  Titterton,  Birmingham. 

Silver  -  pencilled  Hamburghs.  —  16O.  First,  Edward  Archer, 
Malvern.  168.  Second,  Thomas  William  Jones,  Wellington,  Salop. 
Commended. — 164.  Captain  Henry  Corbett,  Aston  Hall,  Shitfual,  Salop. 
169.  John  Brundrit,  South  Bank,  Runcorn,  Cheshire.  176.  Thomas 
^Lyon  Fellowes,  Beighton  Rectory,  Norfolk. 

Poland  Fowl  (Golden  or  Silver). — 177.  First,  Silver  Cup,  Mrs, 
Charles  Coleridge,  Eton,  Windsor.  (Silver.)  I73.  Second,  G,  C. 
Adkins,  West  House,  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham.  (Highly  com¬ 
mended  the  whole  class.) 

Poland  Fowl  (Any  other  colour). — Ipl.  First,  Mrs.  Charles  Cole¬ 
ridge,  Eton,  Windsor.  (White.)  193.  Second,  EdwardW.  Haslewoud, 
Bridgnorth,  Salop.  (White-crested  Black  Polands.) 

Turkeys  (Of  any  age). — 194.  First,  John  Rodhard  Rodhard,  Aldwick 
Court,  Langford,  near  Bristol.  196.  Second,  Miss  Filsmere,  Boreton, 
near  Shrew'shury.  (Cambridge.) 

i  i  Ducks  (White  Aylesbury). — 199.  First,  Isaac  Taylor,  Abbey  Foregate, 
Shrewsbury.  197.  Second,  G.  Franklyn  Ward,  The  Grove,  Hadnal, 
Shrewsbury.  Highly  Commended. — 202.  Thomas  Juckes,  jun.,  Tern, 
Salop.  204.  Lydia  C.  Stow,  Bredon,  near  Tewkesbury,  Worcestershire. 
Commended. — 203.  Thomas  Juckes,  jun.,  Tern,  Salop. 

Ducks  (Rouen'. — 207.  Second,  H.  Kvett,  Wellington,  Salop.  (First 
prize  withheld.) 

Extra  Stock. — Higldy  Commended. — 214.  William  Dawson,  Upper 
House,  Hopton  Mirdeld,  Yorkshire.  (Serea  Ta-ouk,  or  the  Sultan 
Fowl,  from  Constantinoi>le.)  Commended. — 209.  Thomas  Taylor,  Bur¬ 
leigh  Villa,  Salop.  (Rumpless  or  Persian.) 


CANARY  BREEDING. 

It  was  with  muclt  pleasure  I  lately  reail,  in  tho  columns 
of  The  Cottage  Gaiidener,  a  cliapter  or  two  on  the  above  ! 
snhjei't,  by  your  old  correspondent,  “  B.  1’.  Brent,”  and  now 
write  to  ask  a  little  fui  tber  information  connected  with  it. 
T.ast  season,  being  anxious  to  try  my  liand  at  Canary 
breeding,  I  obtained  two  or  tbree  pairs  for  that  juirpose,  bnt 
was  very  unsuccessful,  only  saving  four  from  tlio  same 
number  of  nests.  Tlie  first  nest  of  five  eggs  were  all 
batched  (tliis  I  thought  fortunate^  one,  however,  fell  out 
of  the  nest  wlien  about  a  w'eek  old,  and  died,  and  the 
I  others  dropped  oft’  when  about  to  shift  for  themselves, 

!  although  strong,  hearty-loolcing  birds.  I  gave  them  plenty 
i  of  hard,  chopped  egg,  mixed  with  bread  crumbs,  and  ground 
I  hempseed  with  mawseed,  hut  without  effect.  Can  IMr.  Brent 
give  me  a  hint  or  two  as  to  the  cause  of  this,  and  liow  it  is 
possible  to  remedy  this  for  the  future  ?  lie  also  states,  at 
tho  breeding  season  some  old  powuled  mortar,  mixed  with 
a  little  salt,  slionld  he  given  them ;  tliis  I  am  afraid  to  do, 
as  I  am  told  it  would  soon  throw  them  into  moult.  Can 
you  also  inform  me  wliat  kind  of  seed  “  Gold  of  I’leasmv 
Seed”  is,  mentioned  by  “  B.  B.  B.  ?  ”  as  lam  unable  to 
procure  any  at  tlie  seed  shojis  in  this  locality,  they  never 
having  heard  of  the  name  before.  The  plan  1  adopted  was 
to  take  the  eggs  out  of  the  nest  as  soon  as  laid,  suhstiliuing 
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a  chalk  one,  and  rojilacing  them  as  soon  as  three  were  laid; 
hi'  this  means,  1  found  them  to  hatch  nearly  together.  Any 
fnrtlier  information  on  the  above  subject  will  be  gladly 
received  by  myself  and  other  amateur  Canary  breeders. — 
Ajuics.  j 

[Young  Canaries  and  Mules  frequently  die  soon  after  i 
tliey  feed  themselves,  especially  if  late  hatched.  1  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  it  is  frequently  owing  to  too  high  feeding; 
for  instance,  too  niuch  hemp  or  rapeseed,  though  it  mostly 
happens  when  they  change  their  nest  feathers.  l)amp,  or 
exposure  to  draughts,  is  then  a  frequent  cause  of  intlHmiua- 
tion  of  the  bowels,  and  death.  1  know  of  no  remedy,  unless 
warmth,  and  soft  food,  as  bread-and-milk,  aweetmied  with  : 
moist  sugar,  may  assist  riature  to  throw  off  tlu'  disease.  ' 
llii'ds,  while  breeding,  as  also  young  birds,  should  be  alum-  i 
dautly  supplied  with  green  food  ;  seedy  duckweed,  1  think',  ' 
is  the  best ;  groundsel,  shepherd’s  purse,  plantain,  and  d.ande-  i 
lion  heads  are  also  good.  No  fear  of  giving  them  too  much  of  j 
these,  provided  the  leaves  are  fresh.  The  ohl  mortar  should  j 
be  wetted,  a  little  salt  being  added,  and  dried  in  lumps  the 
size  of  an  hen’s  egg  or  thereabouts,  and  placed  in  the  cage 
for  the  breeding  hens  to  peck.  Before  I  adopted  this  plan,  1 
lost  several  bens  every  year  from  being  egg  bonnd  ;  since, 
however,  I  have  not  lost  one.  1  do  not  find  it  throws  tlie 
hirdrs  into  the  moult.  The  plan  yoir  mention  of  removing 
the  eggs  is  very  good  in  IMule  breeding,  or  where  the  cock  i.s 
troublesome  in  pulling  the  nest  to  pieces  or  eating  the  eggs; 
but  if  all  goes  on  well,  the  less  they  are  interfered  with  the 
better. 

Gold  of  rieasure  seeel  I  know  not  anything  more  about, 
than  that  a  few'  years  back  a  great  talk  was  made  about  its 
being  cultivated  to  feed  cattle  w'ith.  A  friend,  w'lio  had  grown 
some,  said  the  birds  w'ere  very  fond  of  it,  and  gave  me  a 
(juantity,  which  I  used  for  my  birds,  and  found  it  very 
suitable. — B.  B.  B.]  (Gold  of  JMeasure  is  C'uvielina  suliva, 
or  Myagrmn  satimivi.  Tt  is  cultivated  in  Germany  for  its 
oil-producing  seed. — Ed.  C.  G.) 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Hens  not  Laying  (E.  H.  S.). — Though  your  hens  are  Cochins  and 
(tie  cocU  a  Dorking,  that  has  no  influence  over  their  laying.  Hens  lay  as 
well  without  a  male  companion  as  with  one.  As  “  they  are  healthy,  and 
their  combs  very  red,”  you  will  have  had  eggs,  probably,  before  you  ])e- 
ruse  this.  If  tlie  hens  have  not  laid  by  that  time,  W'e  think  their  being 
“fed  on  the  best  of  everything”  may  give  the  clue  to  the  deficiency, 
lleduce  them  to  half-allowance,  but  let  them  have  as  much  green  food  as 
they  choose. 

Hens  not  inclined  to  Sit  (A  Suhscriber). — Here  is  a  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  complaint;  the  owner  of  “thirty  hens  laying,”  which  some  of 
them  have  continued  “  doing  since  November,”  cannot  get  one  “  inclined 
to  hatch.”  Our  correspondent  does  not  state  what  breeds  they  are.  I'o- 
lands,  Hamburghs,  and  Spanish,  rarely  become  broody  ;  nor  is  there  any 
mode  of  inducing  a  hen  to  sit  that  we  know  of. 

Distorted  Eggs  (IE.  Wright). — The  egg  system  of  your  hen  is  in¬ 
flamed.  Keep  her  on  boiled  rice  and  potatoes,  with  plenty  of  green 
food,  such  as  grass ;  and  give  her,  daily,  a  pill,  containing  one  grain  of  j 
calomel  and  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  or/l’artar  emetic,  until  she  ceases  to 
lay  such  ill-formed  eggs. 

Influence  of  Malp.  Bird  (/.  M.). — A  single  day  is  sufficient,  and  it 
will  last  for  three  weeks. 

Tumours  in  Poultry. — “One  of  my  hens  has  a  large  tumour  just 
above  the  leg.  It  appeal’s  to  have  broken,  but  is  still  nearly  as  large  as 
an  egg.  Is  there  any  cure?  Or  will  it  be  better  to  kill  her?  What  is 
the  probable  cause  of  this  disease,  as  prevention  is  better  than  cure  ?  Is 
it  contagious  ?  ” 

[The  tumour  is,  in  all  probability,  cither  a  scrofulous  enlargement  of 
the  glands,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  wen.  In  either  case  it  is  not  contagious. 

If  of  a  scrofulous  character,  the  cause  is  either  an  hereditary  predispo¬ 
sition  to  the  complaint,  or  it  arises  from  exposure  to  damp  and  cold.  If  a 
•wen,  no  explanation  can  be  given  of  its  probable  esuse.  A  new  wen  may 
be  easily  removed  by  an  operation ;  but  all  fowls  with  scrofula  should  be 
killed,  as  their  chickens  are  predisposed  to  the  disease.] 

Brent  Goose. — “  During  the  severe  weather  of  the  winter  of  185, I,  a  I 
poor  man,  proceeding  to  his  work  on  a  potato  plat  in  the  underclilf,  | 
observed  two  strange  birds  on  the  sea-shore,  wliieh,  on  his  aijproach, 
took  to  the  sea ;  not,  however,  appc,aring  to  care  much  for  his  presence.  ; 
On  his  return  he  observed  them  again,  and,  getting  between  them  ami  j 
the  sea,  contrived  to  catch  them  both  successively,  as  they  blumlcred 
against  the  precipitous  clitf.  He  kept  them  both  alive  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  when,  the  female  bird  having  been  stolen  from  him,  he  sold  the 
remaining  one  to  me.  It  appears,  from  Yarrell,  to  be  a  Emit  Goose. 
Would  you  kindly  inform  we  whether  it  will  breed  with  the  common 
goose?  I  should  be  very  glad  to  give  him  a  companion  ;  or  I  should  be 
lietter  pleased,  having  no  water  near,  to  exchange  him  for  other  poultry, 
of  which  I  am  a  fancier.  To  soipe  of  yogr  readers  he  might  be  a  valu»  ’ 


able  actiui.sition  ;  and  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  what  he 
is  worth,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  communicate  with  any  one  on  the 
subject. —11.  A.,  Sidiiioiith.” 

“  R.S.— Can  any  correspondent  in  Devonshire  recommend  to  me  a  good 
straw  hive-maker  ?  ” 


LONDON  MARKETS.— March  .Ird, 


COVENT  GARDEN. 

Our  supplies,  in  a  general  way,  are  much  better  this  week;  and 
although  a  marked  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  weather,  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  is  felt  in  making  higher  prices  for  articles  in  daily  use ; 
tor  instance,  lihuburb,  Savoys,  and  other  rough  produce  barely  maintain 
the  rates  quoted  a  fortnight  ago.  Of  Eututoes,  the  consignments  are 
heavy,  and  none  sell  freely  but  good,  sound  samples.  Continental  pro¬ 
duce  comes  exceedingly  good,  and  we  have  still  to  report  large  arrivals 
of  Brocoli  from  the  West  of  England.  Hothouse  Gropes  are  now  over 
for  a  time. 


FRUIT. 


Apples,  kitchen,  per 

bushel .  3s.  to  6s 

,,  dessert  ....  6s.  ,,  lbs. 

Pears  .  8s.  ,,  I2s. 

Pine-apples,  per  lb. . .  8s.  ,,  lO.s. 

Foreign  Grapes,  per  lb.  2s.  ,,  3s. 
Foreign  Melons,  each  2s.  ,,  4s. 
Oranges,  per  100  ... .  4s.  ,,  lOs. 

Seville  Oranges,  do.. .  6s.  ,,  12s. 

Lemons  .  6s.  ,,  12s. 

Almonds,  per  lb .  2s.  ,,  — 

Nuts,  Filberts,  per 

100  Ihs .  50s.  ,,  60s. 

,,  Cobs,  ditto  ..  60s.  ,,  70s. 
,,  Barcelona, per 

bushel .  20s.  ,,  22s. 

Nuts,  Brazil,  per 

bushel .  12s.  ,,  14s. 

Walnuts,  per  1000  ..  ys,  ,,  12s. 
Chestnuts  per  Inishel  15s.  ,,  24s. 


VEGETABLE.si 


Cabbages,  perdoz.  Is.  to  Is.  6d. 
,,  Red,  perdoz.  2s.  ,,  4s. 


Cauliflowers,  per  doz. 

4s. 

to  6s. 

Brocoli  per  bdle  . 

Is. 

,,  2s. 

Savoys . 

l9. 

„  2s. 

Greens,  per  doz.  bnch. 

43. 

>>  11s. 

Spinach,  persieve. .  . . 

— 

>>  4s. 

French  Beans,  per 

hundred  . .  . . . . 

33. 

„  4s. 

Carrots,  per  bunch  .. 

4d. 

„  6d. 

Parsnips,  per  doz . 

6d. 

..  {Id. 

Beet,  per  doz . 

Is, 

.  to 

Is. 

6d. 

Potatoes,  per  cwt. 

.‘is. 

(is. 

Onions,  young,  ditto. . 

Id. 

, , 

2d. 

Turnips,  per  liunch 

) ) 

3cl. 

Leeks,  per  bunch  . . . 

2d. 

3d. 

Garlic,  per  lb . 

6d. 

8d. 

Horseradish,  per 

bundle .  Is. 

6d, 

2s. 

6d. 

Shallots,  per  11).  . . 

6d. 

Is. 

Lettuce,  Cos,  each  . 

•  .  « 

6d. 

8d. 

,,  Cabbage  per  doz. 

2d. 

) ) 

3d. 

Endive,  perscore  . 

,  }S 

.  6d. 

Celery,  per  bunch. . 

yd. 

,,  is. 

Gd. 

Radishes,  Turnip,  per 

dozen  bunches  .  6d. 

Water  Cresses,  ditto  ..  6d.  ,,  yd. 
Small  Salad,  per 

punnet .  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Artichokes,  per  lb . 2d. 

Asiiaragus,  pcrbundle  5s.  ,,  8s. 
Sea-k:vle,  per  punnet  2s.  ,,  3s. 
Rluib.arb,  per  bundle  6il.  ,,  Is. 

Cucumbers,  each .  Is.  ,,  3s 

Musbrooms,  per  pot  Is.  6d.  ,,  2a. 


HERBS. 


Basil,  per  bunch  .... 
Marjoram,  per  bunrh 
Fennel,  per  bunch  .. 
Savory,  per  bunch  . . 
Thyme,  per  bunch  .. 
Parsley,  per  bunch  . . 
Mint,  per  hunch  .... 

'  tircen  Slint  . 


4d. to  6d. 
4d.  ,,  6d. 
2d.  ,,  3d. 
2d.  ,,  3d. 
2d.  ,,  3d. 
2d.  ,,  3d. 
2d.  ,,  4.1. 
6d.  „  Sd. 


GRAIN  AND  SEED. 

Friday,  February  2p. — The  supplies  have  not  inatevially  increased 
since  Wednesday,  and  altogether  they  are  moderate  this  week.  This 
morning  the  Wheat  trade  rules  quite  at  Monday’s  currency,  the  demand 
being  contracted.  Barley  steady.  Oafs  find  a  poor  consuuqitive  de¬ 
mand,  hut  Factors  are  disposed  to  sell  cheaper.  All  oilier  things  com¬ 
mand  tlic  quoted  currency,  with  a  limited  inquiry. 


W’heat,  Essex  and  Kent  red, 

,  old. . . . 

— R 

—  s,  6ne 

— s 

—  s 

Os 

Ditto  ditto 

new. . . . 

— s,  tine 

6ys 

— s 

— s 

Ditto  ditto  white 

old. . , . 

. . , .  — s 

—  s 

— 3,  fine 

— S 

—  .s 

— s 

Ditto  ditto 

new. .. . 

75s 

— s,  fine 

76s 

—  s 

— s 

Foreign,  red . . 

78s 

— s,  fine 

873 

— s 

Ditto  white  . . 

88s 

—  a,  line 

S8s 

92s 

—  s 

Barley,  srindirrg . 

32s  3Js, 

line 

34  s 

35s 

Distilling . 

line 

3fis 

37s 

Malting  . 

38s  3ys, 

fine 

39s 

40s 

Malt  . 

70s  78s. 

fine 

7  3s 

76s 

Peas,  hog,  new . 

37s  3ys, 

fine 

— s 

—  S 

Maple . 

40s  42s, 

fine 

43s 

- 3 

White . . 

46s  48s, 

fine 

48s 

503 

61s 

Beans,  pigeon . 

53s 

—  s,  new 

50s 

51s 

—  s 

Ticks  for  splitting  .... 

42s 

—  s,  new 

3Ss 

3ps 

—  s 

Harrow . 

51s 

— s,  new 

43s 

46s 

— s 

Oats,  English  feed . 

21s  22s, 

fine 

23s 

24s 

Poland  or  brew . 

25s  26s, 

fine 

26s 

27  s 

Scotch  potato  . 

SOs  31s, 

fine 

31s 

339 

Ditto  feed  . 

26s  27s, 

fine 

27s 

2Hs 

Irish  potato . 

25s  2(>9, 

till  e 

2(»s 

27s 

Ditto  feed  white . 

2Is  22s, 

fine 

22s 

2.3s 

Ditto  black . 

22s  23s, 

fine 

23s 

2-ls 

Foreign  feed  free  . 

21s  2Js, 

fine 

22s 

23  s 

Poland  or  brew . 

24s  25s, 

fine 

25s 

2r>s 

Flour,  Town  made,  per  sack 

0*8,  Seconds 

60s 

63s 

Essex  and  Suffolk  .... 

53s 

55s 

Norfolk  . 

51.S 

*  This  is  a  nominal  price. 
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HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  Friday,  Feb.  29.— Our  market  has  been 
moderately  active  since  our  last  report,  with  a  fair  demand  for  choice 
coloury  samples  at  about  the  currency  of  last  week ;  but  the  trade  for 
inferior  and  brown  samples  continues  'very  heavy,  and  for  these  descrip¬ 
tions  much  lower  prices  are  submitted  to. 

Sussex  I’ockets,  56s.  80s.  to  90s.;  Weald  of  Kents,  60s.  84s.  to  95s. 
per  cwt.  __  _ 


Clover,  1st  cut  per 

load .  120s.  to  130s. 

Pitto,  2nd  cut  ....  98s.  ,,  115s. 

Meadow  Hay .  120s.  ,,  130s. 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Rowan  .  84  s.  to  100s. 

Straw,  Hail .  30s.  ,,  33s. 

Ditto, machine  .. ..  28s.  ,,  34s. 


POTATO. 

Southwark  Waterside,  Feb.  25. — We  have  to  report  large  arrivals 
coastwise,  both  from  Yorkshire  and  Scotland,  also  free  supplies  by  rail, 
which,  with  the  dull  state  of  trade,  causes  our  market  to  rule  heavy.  Kent 
and  Kssex  Regents,  Sos.  to  90s. ;  ditto  Shaws,  85a.  to  90s. ;  York  Regents, 
BOs.  to  95s.;  liincolnshirc  Regents,  "Os.  to  75s.  ;  Wisbeach  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  Regents,  70s.  to  80s. ;  Bedford  Regents,  90s.  to  Os. ;  ditto  Shaws, 
85s.  to  lOOs.;  Norfolk  Regents,  Os.  to  Os.;  ditto  Whites,  Os.  to  Os.; 
Scotch  Regents  (East  Lothian),  75s.  to  80s.  ;  ditto  (Red  Mould),  85s.  to 
90s.;  ditto  (Berth  and  Fife),  70s.  to  75s.;  ditto  (North  Country),  Os.  to 
Os.  ;  Dahlias  and  Rattlers,  Os.  to  Os.  ;  Blues,  Os.  to  Os.  ;  Orkney  Reds 
lEast  Lothian),  05s.  to  Os.;  ditto  ditto  (Red  Mould),  70s.  to  Os.; 
Scotch  Cups  (Perth  and  Fife),  55s.  to  OOs.  ;  ditto  (North  Country), 
308.  to  40s.  ;  Irish  Kemps  and  Clusters,  50s.  to  Os.  ;  ditto  White  Rocks, 
Os.  to  Os. ;  ditto  common  Whites,  Os.  to  Os.  per  ton. 


POULTRY. 

A  short  supply,  and  the  beginning  of  the  London  season  combine  to 
alter  our  quotations,  and  to  cause  a  rise  in  the  value  of  poultry. 


Large  Fowls  6s. Od.  to  7s.  Od.  each. 
Smaller  do.  4s.  Od.  to  4s.  6d.  ,, 

Chickens..  3s.  Qd.  to  4s.  Od.  ,, 

Goslings .  8s.  Od.  to  9*.  ,, 

Ducklings  4s.  6d,  to  Ss.  3iL  ,, 
Wild  Ducks  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  6d.  ,, 

Widgeon..  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  Od.  ,, 
Woodcock....  5s.  Os.  5s.  6d.  ,, 


Teal .  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  each. 

Snipes  ....  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  6d.  , , 

Guinea  Fowls. .  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  ,, 

Pigeons .  9d.  to  lOd.  ,, 

Rabbit..  ..  Is.  5d.  to  Is.  6d.  ,, 

Wild  Ditto  . lOd.  to  Is.  ,, 

Larks .  2s.  6d.  perdoz. 


PROVISIONS. 


Down  Tegs  .... 
Ditto  Tegs  and 

Ewes . 

Half-bred  Hog¬ 
gets  .  Is 

Do.  Wethers . 


Is.  2s.  to  Is 


WOOL 

3d. 


Is.  Id.  to  Is.  2d. 

3d.  to  Is.  3jd. 
Is.  to  Is.  2d. 


Kent  fleeces  ..  Is.  Id.  ,,  Is.  2d. 
Leicester  fleeces. .. .  Is.  ,,  Is.  I(id. 

Long,  heavy  do .  lid.  to  Is. 

Combing  skins  ..  lO^d.  to  Is.  Id. 
Flannel  wool . .  Is.  Id.  to  18.2^6. 
Blanket  wool .  6d.  to  lid. 


The  following  are 

the  quotations  ; 

BUTTER.- 

—Cwt. 

Short  middles . 

.  Os.  to  Os.  j 

Cork . 

92s. 

to 

llOs. 

HAMS.- 

—Cwt.  i 

Limerick . 

95s. 

104s. 

Irish . 

.  84s.  to  90s.  i 

Carlow  . 

lOOs. 

it 

1 10s. 

Westphalia  . 

.  94s.  ,,  104s. 

Sligo  . 

94s. 

a 

102.S. 

LARD  — 

Carrick . 

Waterford . . 

Holstein . 

Friesland  . 

Ill8s. 

lOOs. 

IU8s. 

Il6s. 

a 

1  > 

)) 

i  i 

1 12s. 

1  lOs. 
116s. 
120s. 

Bladdered .  74a.  to  788.  j 

Kegs .  66s.  ,,  703. 

P.M.  beef  (304lb.)  115s.  ,,  Os. 
P.M.  pork . 97s.Cd.,,  Os. 

BACON.- 

Cwt. 

CHEESE 

.—Cwt. 

Waterford  sizeable 

56s. 

to 

6ls. 

English, NewCheshire,  70s.  to  84s. 

Heavy . 

55s. 

56s. 

Cheddar . 

Limerick  sizeable  .. 

Os. 

Os. 

Gloucestershire,  dble.  66s.  ,,  72s. 

Hambro’ . 

56s. 

58s. 

Ditto,  single . 

Bale  middles . 

56<. 

58s. 

Foreign — 

Tierce  middles  .... 

Os. 

Os. 

Edam . 

American — 

Gouda . 

Singed  sides . 

563. 

58s. 

Kanta . 

Boneless  middles  .. 

58s. 

if 

Os. 

American  . 

MEAT. 

i 

8.  d. 

s.  <1. 

8,  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d,  8.  d.  1 

Beef . 3  0 

4  4 

4  8 

Veal . 4  10 

5  4  5  8! 

Mutton  ....3  6 

4  8 

4  lO 

Pork . 4  0 

46  4  10  1 

BREAD. 

The  price  of  Bread  in  the  City  and  at  the  West  End  is  still  maintained 
atgd.  to  lOd,  the  4lb.  loaf,  but  in  other  places  the  bakers  are  selling 
the  best  bread  at  8.Jd.  while  in  the  cheap  neighbourhoods  they  profess 
to  sell  at  8d. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed,  “  To  t/ie  Editor  of 
Cottage  Gardener,  20,  Paternoster  Row,  Loiidon.” 

Cinerarias  (IF.  B.  Jeffries). — Your  seedling  No.  1,  dead  white,  with 
the  slightest  edge  of  purple,  good  size,  and  petals  imbricating  and 
slightly  notched,  is  a  very  good  flower.  Nos.  2  and  3  have  no  special 
merit. 

Exchange  of  Cuttings. — “I  should  be  very  much  obliged  for  any 
information  regarding  the  art  of  striking  cuttings  of  the  variegated 
Alyssum.  The  few  cuttings  1  had  last  autumn  did  not  strike.  I  want, 
very  much,  a  quantity  of  Alyssum  variegatum  cuttings.  I  am  quite 
ready  to  pay  any  reasonable  price  for  them,  or  to  take  them  in  exchange 
for  cuttings  of  yellow  Calceolaria;  Sultan  ditto;  Prince  of  Orange 
ditto  ;  a  tall  Lemon-coloured  sort;  Verbena’s  Defiance ;  ditto  Eclipse  and 
Barlouii ;  Ninon  deL’Knetos,  and  some  others;  or  cuttings  of  purple 
and  white  Petunias.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  oblige  me  with 
Alyssutn  cuttings,  or  take  these  in  exchange?  J  have  sent  many 
cuttings  by  post  wrapped  in  damp  moss  in  oil-silk  covers.  1  have  tried 
in  vain  to  purchase  plants  of  the  Alyssum.  No  nurseryman  keeps  it 
within  nine  miles:  and  I  am  nine  miles  from  railway  or  coach. — Rev. 
F.  W.  Adey,  The  Cell,  Markgate  Street,  near  Dunstable,  Herts.” 

Leaking  wooden  Tank  (7.  M.  G.). — When  you  allowed  it  to  become 
dry  it  shrank,  and  the  paint  merely  covered  over  the  openings.  M'e 
should  have  these  caulked  up  with  tow'  and  white  lead,  and  then  have  all 
the  joints  pitched  over.  Alining  of  zinc  would  do  for  a  time;  but  its 
expansion  by  heat  and  contraction  by  cold  soon  cracks  it.  Roman 
cement  would  not  answer. 

Florists’  Flowers  (J.  S.  31.,  Bart.). — These  will  be  attended  to. 

Cucumbers  (T.  il7.).— The  sulphureous  smoke  from  a  stove  would 
certainly  kill  your  plants. 

Names  of  Pe.ars  and  Plant  (77.  Wright). — No.  1 .  Beurre  de  Ranee. 
2.  Beurre  de  Ranee.  3.  Mentha  rotundifolia  t'ur.  variegata. 

Variegated  Petunia  (A  Young  Gardener). — We  do  not  think  that 
the  seedlings  would  be  variegated-leaved  plants.  The  only  way  to  be 
certain  of  keeping  your  novelty  is  by  making  a  good  stock  of  plants  by 
cuttings,  and  letting  your  friends  have  it  too,  in  case  you  should  lose  it. 
We  do  not  remember  having  seen  or  heard  of  a  variegated-leaved 
We  should  keep  the  seedlings  of  Scarlet  Geranium  going  on  well  till 
bedding-out  time,  and  then  plunge  them  in  the  bed,  pots  and  all,  which 
will  promote  their  flowering.  The  seedling  Lobelias  will  flower  this  year, 
if  forwarded  so  as  to  have  a  good  batch  of  strong  plants  to  turn  out  by  the 
end  of  May.  Your  Fern  is  one  of  the  indigenous  kinds,  Lastrcea 
dilatata. 

Garden  Plan  (77.  .4.).— The  plan  A.  will  never  do  for  that  piece  of 
ground.  You  assume  four  true  corner  beds  ;  but,  instead  of  placing  them 
in  the  four  corners,  you  put  four  circles  in  the  angles  of  four  square 
corners,  which  is  very  poor,  if  not  actual  poverty.  But  the  great  Pa.\ton 
has  done  the  very  same  thing  in  eight  corners  at  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  so 
you  have  a  precedent,  and  they  show  poverty  of  design.  We  never  make 
plans,  or  recommend  one  plan  more  than  another  ;  we  only  give  a  free 
opinion  of  what  is  done,  or  is  proposed  to  be  done.  Your  plan  B.  is  unob¬ 
jectionable.  When  planted,  it  will  look  much  better  than  on  paper;  the 
centre  is  unique,  and  the  outside  beds  are  very  good  ;  but  if  you  put  the 
vase  in  the  centre  you  destroy  your  whole  work.  It  is  most  astonishing, 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  public  cannot  see  that  a  piece  of  ground,  no 
matter  its  extent,  is  reduced  to  the  eye,  apparently,  just  to  one-half  its 
dimension  ;  by  attracting  the  eye  to  and  fixing  it  on  this  centre  by  a 
glaring  colour,  or  a  principal  object,  such  as  a  vase,  statue,  a  sun-dial, 
a  tree,  or  a  house,  or  a  May-pole.  We  once  mistook  the  size  of  “our 
bed,”  at  an  hotel,  by  the  glare  of  the  figure  in  the  centre  of  the  counter¬ 
pane,  and  had  to  ring  the  bell  before  we  w  ere  convinced  that  the  bed  w  as 
large  enough.  But  we  never  plant  beds  on  paper.— B. 

Sowing  Indian  Seeds  (Silas .Fi.rings). — The  beginning  of  April  is 
about  the  best  lime  for  you  to  sow  Deodar  and  Cypressus  turulosa  seeds, 
and  the  mode  will  be  explained  next  week  by  Mr.  Beaton. 

Hardy  Ferns  under  Trees  (7dpfn). — Almost  all  the  hardy  Ferns 
will  do  better  under  cultivation  if  they  arc  partially  shaded.  All  the 
common  hardy  Ferns  you  buy  at  the  nurseries  will  answer  your  purpose, 
if  you  manage  them  properly  till  they  are  established.  They  are  kept  in 
pots,  and  may  be  planted  any  time  between  this  and  the  middle  of  May. 
October  is  the  best  time,  however. 

Sowing  Saponaria  calabrica  (7.  W.). — If  sown  in  March  it  will 
bloom  Ibis  ne.xt  summer.  Of  youy  plants — 2.  Is  a  species  of  Swainsu7iia, 
undeterminable,  for  want  of  flowers.  3.  Witsenia  coiapnbos  t,  an  old, 
handsome,  greenhouse  plant,  from  the  Cape.  4.  Looks  like  Calceolaria 
integrifolia ;  but  no  one  can  say  in  the  absence  of  flowers.  The  other 
we  cannot  make  out  from  the  specimen  scut. 

Old  Pear-trees  (IF.  IF.). — It  is  useless  to  head  these  down  for 
grafting,  decayed  as  they  are.  The  work  on  the  “  Cucumber”  you  men¬ 
tion  is  out  of  print.  The  leaves  of  Peaches  and  Apricots  are  often  in¬ 
jured  by  spring  frosts. 


London  :  Printed  by  Hugh  Barclay.  Winchester  High-street,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalcndar  ;  and  Published  for  the  Proprietors 
at  The  Cottage  Garpenkh  Office,  No,  20,  Paternoster  Row,  in 
ths  Parish  of  Christ  Church,  City  of  London.— March  4,  18SC, 
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1  Weather  near  London  in  1855. 
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Meteorology  op  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-nine  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowesttem- 
peratures  of  these  days  are  50.9°,  and  33  8°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  67°,  occurred  on  the  12th,  in  18sl  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  13°, 
on  the  13th,  in  '.645.  During  the  period  II6  days  were  fine,  and  on  80  rain  fell. 


CYSTOTTEUIS  ALPi'NA. 


This  very  pretty  Fern  has  been  variously  named. 
Linnceus  and  others  called  it  Pohjpodium  regiiim;  some 
entitled  it  Astpidium  regiim;  and  by  a  third  group  of 
Botanists  it  is  described  under  the  title  of  Cgathea  regia. 
In  English  it  is  called  Alpine  Bladder-Fern,  Laciniated 
Bladder-Fern,  and  Three-cleft  Polypody.  The  name  of 
Bladder-Fern  was  bestowed  upon  the  genus  because  the 
indusium  or  cover  of  each  mass  of  spoi'es  is  iuHated  like 
a  bladder. 

'J’lie  main  body  of  the  root  is  short,  tufted,  and  scaly, 
producing  numerous  scattered  durk-coloured  Gbrous 
rootlets.  The  fronds  issuing  from  the  tufted  top  of  the 
root  are  numerous,  varying  in  height  from  three  to  even 


twelve  inches;  they  are  bright  green,  their  general  out¬ 
line  spear-hcad-shaped,  the  Icallets  so  deejily  lobed  as  to 
almost  form  leatits;  and  these  lobes  arc  mostly  three  on 
each  side-stalk  of  the  leaflet.  Each  lobe  is  egg-shaped, 
blunt,  and  very  linely  cut,  or  laciniated  at  the  edges. 
The  segments  into  which  the  lobes  are  cut  are  long-oval- 
shaped  and  partly  notched,  but  not  long  and  narrow, 
nor  wavy-edged  like  those  of  Cystopteris  angustata,  nor 
are  their  ribs  zig-zagged  as  in  that  species.  The  leaflets 
are  almost  opposite  to  each  other,  yet  are  just  sufficiently 
otherwise  to  justify  their  being  described  as  alternate. 

Tlie  unleafed  part  of  the  stem  (stipe)  of  each  frond  is 
about  one-third  of  its  whole  length  ;  and  is  smooth 
except  at  the  base,  where  a  few  brown  pointed  scales 
occur. 

The  fructification  is  near  the  edge  of  the  lobe,  and 
consists  of  very  copious  masses  of  little  bladders,  small, 
scattered,  not  crowded  at  any  time,  and  pale  brownish 
coloured.  AYhilst  in  a  young  state  each  mass  is  wrapped 
in  a  white,  membranous,  concave  cover,  ending  in  a 
tapei  ing  jagged  point;  thus  nearly  resembling  Cystopteris 
fragilis,  but  the  fructification  is  in  smaller  masses  than 
those  of  that  species,  nor  are  the  spores  ever  black  as  in 
that  species,  but  are  pale  brown. 

This  is  a  Fern  very  rarely  found  in  Groat  Britain  ;  so 
rarely,  indeed,  that  many  Botanists  have  doubted,  we 
think  on  insufficient  grounds,  its  title  to  a  place  among 
our  native  plants. 

Mr.  Lhwyd  first  discovered  it  on  Snowdon,  as  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  second  edition  of  Hay’s  Syno2)sis,  in 
1(590;  Mr.  Griffiths  found  it  on  Cwm  Idwell  in  Wales; 
Mr.  W.  Christy  found  it  on  rocks  at  the  dropping  well 
of  Kuaresborough  ;  Hooker  states,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Miiughan,  that  it  was  found  on  Ben  Lawers  in 
Scotland;  Mr.  Shepherd,  of  Liverpool,  sent  specimens 
to  Mr.  Moore,  which  specimens,  he  stated,  were  “gathered 
in  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire,  but  without  assigning 
more  particular  habitats.”  Mr.  Foster  found  it  at  Low 
Layton  in  Essex,  and  announced  his  discovery  in 
Symon’s  Synopsis,  some  lime  in  the  year  1793.  It  has 
been  found  at  the  same  ))lace  by  Mr.  W.  Pamplin  in 
1835,  and  by  Mr.  E.  11.  Bolton  in  1840. 

Sir  J.  E.  Smith  thus  sj'eaks  of  its  discovery  and 
history :  — 

“  The  lowland  station  of  this  Fern,  do.^c  to  a  niuch-fre- 
quented  road  at  Low  Layton,  where  1  have,  in  company  with 
the  late  Mr.  Forster,  seen  it  covering  great  part  of  a  brick 
wall,  may  be  supposed  analogous  to  its  places  of  growth  in 
France ;  hut  we  seek  in  vain  for  any  information  on  this 
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liead  either  in  Vaillant  or  Lamarck,  nor  is  it  evident  that 
the  latter  ever  found  the  plant.  The  wall  at  Layton  has 
been  repaired,  and  the  I’ern  almost  destroyed.  On  Snowdon 
it  is  said  to  be  very  scarce,  though  Mr.  Wilson,  with  his 
usual  bounty,  has  sent  me  an  ample  supply  of  siieciniens  of 
various  sizes.  He  describes  it  as  “  varying  greatly  in  size 
and  appearance,  but  always  distinct  from  the  The 

cover,  as  that  gentleman  remarks,  “  is  in  both  species,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  frond  by  its  base  onlj',  at  the  lower  side  of 
the  mass  of  capsules,  that  is,  on  the  side  next  the  base  of  the 
segment  of  the  leaflet which  agrees  with  my  observations. 
TTiis  Fern  is  well  compared  by  Bohart,  in  iNlorison,  to  the 
Ciciilariu  of  old  authors,  our  Vheprophyllmn  sylvestre, 
so  common  on  banks  in  llie  spring.  It  is  unquestionably 
<listinct  from  every  other  British  Fern,  though  the  proper 
name  and  synonyms  were  not  discovered  till  after  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Engl.  Bot.,  where  I  fell  into  the  same  error  with 
some  foreign  botanists.  Linnaeus  once  thought  it  a  Swedish 
plant,  but  erroneously,  nor  had  he  an  original  or  authentic 
specimen. 

“  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Richardson,  inserted  between 
brackets,  by  Dillenius,  in  the  third  edition  of  Ray’s  Synopsis, 
12G.  n.  8.  Ed.  .‘i.,  certainly  do  not  answer  to  the  present 
species;  as  my  late  friend  the  Rev.  Hugh  Davies,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  observer,  first  pointed  out  to  me. 

“John  Bauhin’s  synonym,  which  Ray  quoted  with  doubt, 
appears,  by  tl»e  really  excellent  figure,  to  be  unquestionably 
our  plant.  It  must  he  either  this  or  Aspidium  alpiitnm, 
Willd.  n.  l-in.,  which  is  likewise  a  Cystea,  figured  in  Jac.  Ic. 
liar.  t.  042,  and  in  Segn.  Eeron.  Snppl.  f.  l.f.  3.  But  neither 
the  plant  itself,  not  either  of  these  representations,  suits 
the  wooden  cut  of  Bauhin,  which  agrees  far  better  Avith 
U.  regia,  particularly  in  the  shape  of  the  leaflets.  Haller, 
very  unsuitably  I  think,  refers  it  to  Pteris  vrispa ;  which 
circumstance,  and  the  singular  jumble  of  synonyms  under 
his  n.  1707,  Cystea  fragilis,  induces  a  suspicion  that  he  had 
not  accurately  observed  these  alpine  ferns,  and  especially 
that  he  had  never  seen  Yaillant’s  Filicidu  regia  at  all.” 

On  the  culture  of  this,  and  other  species  of  the  genus, 
we  have  been  obliged  with  the  follow’ing  notes  from  Mr. 
W.  Reeve,  who  has  very  successfully  cultivated  Ferns  : — 

“  I  have  had  several  species  of  Gystopteris  in  iny 
possession,  but  hav'e  not  had  all  the  species,  but  such 
as  I  have  tried,  I  have  always  found  to  prefer  and 
thrive  best  in  well-drained  situations.  The  only  in¬ 
stance  that  I  have  of  their  cultivation,  out-of-doors,  was 
upon  some  rock  work  which  I  formed  at  the  north  end 
of  our  conservatory,  where  there  was  a  piece  of  brick¬ 
work  (which  did  not  look  very  sightly)  about  two  aiid  a- 
half  or  three  feet  high,  and  I  formed  this  rockwork  to 
hide  it,  but  you  may  imagine  that  the  more  elevated 
part  of  it  must  have  been  very  much  drained,  when  1 
had  only  about  eighteen  inches  for  the  base.  Jt  was 
upon  this  piece  of  work  tliat  I  placed  (among  other 
small,  young  Ferns)  a  plant  of  each  of  the  Cyslopterxs 
that  I  had  in  my  possession.  They  were  three  in 
number,  Fragilis,  Dichieana,  and  Aljiina. 

“  For  cultivation  in  pots,  I  used,  for  compost,  two  parts 
sandy  loam,  one  of  leaf-mould,  and  one  of  very  finely- 
broken  sandstone  ;  or,  in  default  of  this,  old  )nortar 
broken  fine,  with  a  little  silver-sand  added,  and  good 
drainage.  Great  points  in  potting  these  small  species 
of  Fern  are  the  state  of  the  compost,  and  the  way  it  is 
mixed  and  used.  It  should  be  of  a  nice  dampness, 
j  In  mixing,  it  should  not  be  rubbed  too  intimately  to- 
1  gether,  but  should  be  handled  carelessl}',  as  it  w'ere, 
and  the  plants  patted  firmly,  in  most  cases,  and  if  used 
in  this  state,  and  the  plants  are  placed  in  a  rather  con¬ 
fined  temperature,  very  little  water  must  be  given  until 


they  begin  to  emit  new  roots,  which  will  not  be  long 
first,  if  the  plant  is  in  a  healthy  state ;  and  even  if  it  is 
not  in  sound  health,  the  withholding  of  the  water-pot 
from  it  will  do  it  more  good  than  the  application  of  it. 
The  moisture  in  the  compost  will  be  sufficient  for  the  j 
roots  until  fresh  ones  are  formed,  and  the  moist  atmo-  j 
sphere  will  help  to  supply  the  fronds.  When  planted 
in  the  rockwork  a  similar  compost  may  be  used. 

“Each  of  the  species  would  make  a  nice  plant  for  a 
Wardian  case,  I  should  think.  I  have  grown  Dichieana 
under  a  bell-glass  for  a  considerable  time,  and  I  have  a 
specimen  of  Fragilis  by  me  that  I  grew  in  a  close  tem¬ 
perature,  but  Dichieana  and  Alpina  objected  to  heat 
more  than  Fragilis!’ 


CLAPTON  NURSERY. 

Y’^oong  gardeners,  after  they  pass  their  apprenticeship, 
ought  to  spend  some  time  in  a  good  nursery,  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  learn  the  art  and  mystery  of  propagation ;  and 
amateurs,  who  spend  freely  in  buying  plants,  ought  to 
insist  on  it,  as  a  privilege,  to  be  permitted  to  visit  the 
propagating  houses  of  the  nurseries  they  patronize,  once 
a  year,  at  least,  where  a  new  world  would  open  to  their 
wondering  eyes. 

It  is  not  fair  to  bother  a  man  about  anything,  much 
less  about  his  private  concerns  and  the  secrets  of  his 
calling,  unless  you  have  a  good  claim  upon  him  ;  and 
the  best  claim  on  his  particular  calling  is  to  be  “  a  good 
customer.”  A  good  customer,  in  a  nursery,  is  one  who 
spends  his  money  freely  on  jdants  and  seeds,  and  he 
alone  is  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  seeing  through  the 
propagating  houses  occasionally.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  old  gardener,  like  me,  dreads  a  nursery  more  than  the 
war.  Once  there,  through  necessity,  he  fears  the  com¬ 
petition  with  younger  men  will  bear  dowm  his  prospects 
of  obtaining  agood  situation  through  the  influence  of  that 
nursery,  and  knowing  that  bad  situations  are  always  in 
the  market,  he  is  placed  between  two  stools.  Wlieu  an 
order  for  a  gardener  for  one  of  such  places  “comes  in,” 
if  he  refuses  to  take  it  he  may  offend  his  best  friend, 
and  if  he  engages,  he  knows  it  is  not  for  “  a  certainly.” 

A  good  young  gardener  will  not  go  to  a  place  which  has 
a  “  bad  name but  an  old  one  must,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances;  hence  his  dread  of  a  nursery. 

1  wrought  in  four  different  nurseries  before  I  was  a 
gardener  on  my  own  account,  and  from  thus  learning  so 
much  of  the  craft,  1  never  go  into  a  nursery  now,  but 
they  make  me  an  otter  to  see  everything,  progagation 
and  all.  On  the  present  occasion,  1  had  to  spend  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  this  nursery,  to  see  the  arrangements 
compleled  for  sending  out  so  many  ])lants  to  the  Warden 
of  Christ’s  College  in  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  therefore  I 
had  more  opportunities  to  see  all  the  secrets  and 
manoeuvres  of  the  trade  than  falls  usually  in  a  man’s 
way,  and  if  I  cannot  answer  all  the  questions  of  the 
last  six  months  on  this  head,  and  anticipate  others  on 
all  kinds  of  propagation  for  the  next  six  month.s  to  1 
come,  I  ought  to  give  up  writing  on  gardening  alto-  * 
gether.  1  have  some  of  the  most  woiulerful  tilings  I  | 
ever  heard  of  to  relate  in  this  story,  but  I  shall  leave  ' 
the  reader  to  judge  which  is  the  most  so  out  of  three 
things.  ' 

It  has  often  been  heard,  no  doubt,  how  very  difficult 
it  is  to  raise  seedlings  of  the  fAliuin  giganteum  of 
India,  and  that  no  gardener  in  this  country  could  do  ; 
so  for  the  space  of  full  twenty  years,  and  that  at  last  it  i 
had  to  be  introduced  by  roots.  Lord  Hardinge,  when  ’ 
he  was  Governor-General  of  India,  was  the  last  who  . 
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sent  over  seeds  of  this  Lily  to  be  tried  for  the  twentieth 
time.  I  had  some  of  these  seeds  tliree  years,  in  a  pot  in 
the  Calcutta  house  at  Shrubland  Park,  hut  they  would 
not  grow,  and  I  could  not  make  them  start  anyhow,  yet 
the  seeds  were  quite  fresh  all  that  time  though  it  had  no 
more  body  than  a  Carrot  seed,  if  so  much.  Now,  Mr. 
I.,ow  has  about  two  thousand  of  this  Lily  for  every 
parish  in  the  three  kingdoms,  from  seeds — two  thousand 
seedlings,  recollect,  for  every  parish.  Multiply  that  by 
the  number  of  parishes,  and  see  how  many  thousands 
tliey  will  all  oome  to.  The  secret  for  raising  this  Lily 
from  seeds  has  been  in  a  nutshell  all  this  time.  It  will 
not  come  in  heat  at  all,  but  sow  it  as  thick  as  Mustard 
and  Cress,  at  the  same  time  as  Wheat,  in  October,  and 
cover  the  bed  well  from  the  frost,  and  in  the  spring  the 
seedlings  will  come  as  “  thick  as  grass,”  but  only  one- 
third  of  the  number,  or  thereabouts ;  in  twelve  months 
another  third  of  them  come,  and  the  last  of  them  not 
till  the  third  spring  after  sowing.  At  the  Clapton  Nur¬ 
sery  they  placed  a  fine,  large,  light  frame  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  place,  and  made  a  suitable  bed  nine  or  ten 
inches  deep,  as  long  and  as  wide  as  the  frame,  sowed 
the  seeds  as  I  have  just  said,  last  October,  covered  the 
frame  with  glass,  five  sashes,  and  when  the  frost  ap¬ 
peared  the  whole  was  covered  as  we  would  a  cold  pit  for 
bedding  plants,  and  so  left  till  the  first  sprouting,  which 
was  just  pushing  the  last  time  I  saw  them. 

Tlie  second  “  sight”  was  about  as  much  shelf-room  as 
would  extend  the  length  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  single 
file,  occupied  with  seeds  of  Araucaria  inibricata,  planted 
lialf  their  length,  and  as  close  as  they  could  stand,  in 
pots  filled  with  strong  loam,  together  with  twenty-nine 
lights  of  a  cold  pit  entirely  filled  with  these  seeds,  but 
not  in  pots.  A  bed  was  made  for  them  on  purpose,  like 
as  for  the  seeds  of  Lilium giganteum ;  they  were  planted 
across  the  pit  in  rows  half-an-inch  apart,  and  one-eighth- 
of-an-inch  from  seed  to  seed  in  the  rows.  The  soil  is  a 
stiffish,  yellow  loam,  and  the  small  end  of  the  seed  was 
pushed  into  this,  till  one-half  of  the  length  of  the  seed 
was  biu’ied,  and  no  more.  To  look  down  the  whole  space, 
and  see  the  bristling  appearance  of  so  many  thousands 
of  these  seeds  was  enough  to  make  a  fellow  wish  he  was 
young  again,  for,  after  all,  we  are  just  as  so  many 
children,  in  gardening,  as  compared  to  what  all  this  will 
bring  young  gardeners  to,  some  day  or  other.  Then,  as 
children,  let  us  learn  that  the  small  end  of  all  seeds  of 
the  Pinus  tribes  ought  to  be  lowermost.  The  roots 
come  from  that  end,  and  the  stem  from  the  thick  end. 
All  these  tribes  of  seeds  do  better  in  yellow  loam  kept 
rather  dry,  and  the  seed  standing  on  end,  and  not  much 
covered.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  all  seeds  of  Pinus  and 
of  their  relatives  do  better  standing  on  the  small  end, 
with  the  thickest  end  just  level  with  the  soil.  From  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  end  of  May  is  the  best  time  to 
sow  the  Pinus  seeds  from  India,  the  Deodara,  and  all 
the  tribe.  We  shall  have  abundance  from  the  Crimea 
if  peace  is  made.  Late  in  the  spring  is  the  best  time 
for  them  also,  and  for  all  those  from  the  Western  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

The  third  wonder  consisted  of  so  many  thousands 
of  seedlings,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  I  believe,  of 
the  lovely  Lapageria  rosea,  or  Climbing  Lily,  or  the 
Copiouet  of  the  Spanish  Americans  of  Valparaiso,  who 
esteem  it  as  rare  presents  from  the  south,  from  about 
Conception.  Long  wreaths  of  it,  in  bloom,  may  be  cut 
and  kept  for  months  hanging  about  the  rooms,  as  the 
Chinese  hang  the  flowering  shoots  of  the  Renanthera 
coccinea.  We  shall  have  Lapagerias  cheap  enough  by- 
and-by.  I  say  Lapagerias,  liecause  I  think  they  run 
into  many  shades  of  colour,  like  their  more  northern 
rivals,  the  splendid  Bomarias,  of  which  we  know  yet  but 
of  the  existence.  There  was  a  pure  white,  or  nearly  a 
pure  white,  Lapageria,  flowered  at  Paris  last  autumn ; 
and  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  every  shade. 


from  white  to  crimson,  appears  among  this  vast  number 
of  seedlings  at  Clapton  ;  and  if  they  were  mine,  I  should 
not  sell  one  of  them  till  I  “proved”  them;  but  Mr. 
Low  sells  everything  he  introduces,  on  principle,  as 
soon  as  it  is  fit  for  the  market. 

Our  friends  in  Suffolk  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Bridges,  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  is  still  alive 
in  the  far  West,  and  that  Mr.  Low  had  sent  him,  last 
summer,  a  first-rate  gardener,  and  that  no  sooner  did  he, 
the  gardener,  arrive  in  Chili,  than  master  and  man  took 
to  the  mountains  in  search  of  diggings  in  the  plant  way. 

Sorry  I  am  to  see  the  ebb-tide  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  and  I  cannot  help  seeing,  that  if 
our  funds  had  been  expended  in  encoiu-aging  others  to  do 
what  we  attempted  to  do  ourselves,  the  progress  of  gar¬ 
dening,  and  new  discoveries  of  plants,  would  have  been 
greater  and  better  than  they  have  yet  been;  but  lotus 
hope  that  Mr.  Bridges  and  his  new  gardener  will  find.  1 
out  that  route  on  which  Matthews  discovered  so  manj’  | 
beautiful  plants  so  many  years  since,  and  that  his  Ca-  i 
vendishia  nohilis  will  soon  be  as  plentiful  in  the  trade  as  I 
the  Pampas  Grass,  the  Araucarias,  the  Lageagerias,  and  ! 
the  great  Indian  Lily,  all  of  which  may  now  be  had  for  ' 
as  many  shillings  as  they  would  cost  of  pounds  sterling  j 
a  few  years  since. 

Another  gratifying  item  of  news  is  that  the  real 
habitat  of' the  New  Holland  Pitcher  '2\wnt,  Cephalotus 
follicularis,  has  been  discovered  at  last,  by  one  of  our 
best  British  gardeners,  not  later  than  last  summer,  and 
this  discovery  will  change  our  system  of  growiiig  it,  and 
render  its  cultivation  more  easy  and  certain.  It  is  not 
a  native  of  bogs,  or  of  a  bog  near  the  coast,  as  was  first 
represented.  The  plants  which  were  found  in  the  bog 
had  only  strayed  there  by  some  accident,  if,  indeed,  any 
of  it  had  ever  been  discovered  in  such  a  locality.  The 
gardener  who  sent  home  immense  numbers  of  this 
charming  little  Pitcher  Plant  to  ]\[r.  Low,  found  it  pro¬ 
fusely  covering  the  face  of  a  steep  bank,  at  the  roots  and 
under  the  branches  of  Epacris  grandiflora,  with  common 
Acacias  and  Gum  Trees,  in  sheer  spongy  peat,  such  as 
that  in  which  they  grow  Camellias  in  Germany.  I  have 
seen  lumps  of  that  peat  which  he  sent  home  with  the 
plants,  and  Mr.  Low  now  treats  his  new  importation 
like  so  many  Slylidimns.  Anybody  who  can  grow  those 
pretty  Stylidiums  from  Australia  may  venture  on  ,  a 
Pitcher  Plant  with  equal  confidence.  Nothing  could 
look  more  promising  than  hundreds  of  these  pretty  little 
gems  looked,  under  this  treatment,  in  a  house  which  was 
kept  just  a  little  closer  than  a  greenhouse,  and  no  more. 

A  similar  treatment  seems  to  suit  the  North  American 
Pitcher  Plants,  the  Sarracenias,  of  which  I  saw  large 
numbers  here,  including  Jiava,  rubra,  variolaris,  as  well 
as  the  more  common  purpurea.  I  also  saw  samples  of 
the  very  peat  in  which  they  flourish  in  America.  It 
is  not  so  fat  and  sponge-like  as  that  for  the  Cephalotus, 
and  from  its  black,  loose  appearance,  I  should  say  that 
we  give  too  much  water  to  this  class  of  North  American 
plants. 

One  of  the  days  on  which  I  called,  Messrs.  Low 
were  unpacking  a  large  consignment  from  Montreal, 
consisting  of  Ferns,  Lilies,  Sarracenias,  and  many  others 
which  are  much  in  demand  for  trade  orders  all  over 
Europe,  and  nothing  is  more  convincing  to  a  practical 
eye  than  to  see  the  very  soil  in  which  a  plant  grows 
naturally.  Many  kinds  of  low  plants.  Ferns,  and  her¬ 
baceous  plants,  natives  of  a  much  colder  place  than 
England,  must  be  kept  from  the  frost  in  pits  and  green¬ 
houses  with  us,  to  secure  them  that  long  rest  and  per¬ 
fect  freedom  from  the  variations  of  climate  to  which 
they  are  naturally  accustomed  under  the  deep  snows 
of  the  Canadas  for  so  many  months  of  the  year;  but 
is  it  not  equally  essential  that  during  a  great  part  of 
this  rest  time  such  plants  should  be  in  the  dark?  I 
know  tliat  many  of  our  best  plants  never  do  so  well 
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as  in  the  autumn,  wlien  the  clay  and  night  are  more  j 
equal,  as  they  have  it  in  certain  latitudes  all  the  year  | 
round.  Tliinlc  seriously  on  that  point  before  you  settle 
which  kind  of  house  gives  the  best  light ;  but  know,  to  a 
certainty,  that  many  of  j'our  plants  receive  already 
double  the  light  with  us  that  is  natural  to  them  at 
home. 

The  next  novelty  was  a  new  set  of  BhoUtn  lihododen- 
ilrons,  nine  kinds,  and  all  of  them  different  from  tlmse 
sent  home  from  Sikkim  by  Dr.  Hooker,  and  from  Sikkim 
and  Bhotan  by  some  one  else,  having  been  gathered  six 
hundred  feet  higher  up  in  the  mountains  than  the  latter. 
They  are  now  “  pricked  off”  in  store  pots  by  thousands, 
and  seem  to  care  little  for  the  cold,  for  the  soil  in  the 
pots  was  frozen  through  and  through  this  winter. 

After  these,  I  saw  fifty  seedling  pots  of  P'lcea  grandis, 
from  Schamyl’s  rugged  glens  on  the  Caucasus.  Who 
will  now  put  up  with  grafted  plants  of  this,  the  finest 
of  our  Pinusos,  and  hitherto  very  scarce?  P.  amahile, 
Dotojhisdi,  and  Xohile,  were  the  best  by  Douglas;  and 
Beuthamia  is  one  of  Hartweg’s  very  best  Pines;  for  he 
told  me,  himself,  that  a  wood  of  this  kind  was  the  finest 
thing  he  had  seen  in  all  his  travels  ;  but  I  was  not  aware, 
until  I  saw  it  at  this  nursery,  that  Pimis  Benthamia 
is  so  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  fit  to  be  planted  out 
at  once  on  the  slopes  above  Balmoral,  that  probably 
Pince  Albert  will  send  down  a  thousand  or  two  of 
them  for  trial.  Pinuses  and  Standard  Rhododen¬ 
drons  are  known  to  be  Prince  Albert’s  most  favourite 
plants. 

Thuja  (j'ujantea  is  the  most  singular  tree  in  this 
establishment;  it  is  not  unlike  WclUiti/ionia  fiigautea, 
only  it  has  not  so  much  of  a  Cypress  look.  Lilce  the 
Wellmgtonia,  it  is  a  Californian  tree  of  great  size  and 
beauty,  attaining  the  height  of  one-hundred-and-eighty 
feet,  the  lower  eighty  feet  of  which  is  as  bai’e  as  a  May- 
pole;  but,  with  us,  we  shall  not  see  it  thus  in  our  day. 

Another  remarkable  Conifer,  from  Asia  Minor,  is 
Tlntiopsia  borealis,  a  fine,  graceful-looking  tree,  and  said 
to  be  very  hardy.  The  Wardian  Case  has  brought  over 
a  large  batch  of  seedlings  of  Araucaria  Cookii  iVom 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  and  there  they  are  as  if 
they  were  sown  on  the  spot. 

I  must  tell  the  balm  to  the  vanity  of  an  old  man 
which  met  me  on  the  threshold  of  this  nursery.  As  ! 
soon  as  the  lists  of  Pompones  and  Chrysanthemums,  for 
the  last  season,  appeared  in  The  Cottage  GAunENEii, 
the  stock  of  them  here  was  revised  at  once,  and  pro-  < 
pngation  began,  or,  rather,  ended,  the  last  year  witli  | 
them  in  earnest,  and  they  say,  not  before  it  was  time,  as 
already  orders  for  them,  from  country  nurseries,  are  ' 
more  numerous  than  they  ever  were  later  in  the  season; 
and  I  hear,  that  Mr.  Salter,  of  Hammersmith,  is  in  the 
same  stress  of  weather,  for  he,  too,  was  i'orced  to  begin 
to  strike  them  two  months  sooner  than  was  his  wont, 
and  they,  both  of  them,  blame  me  for  this,  as  I  said  , 
that  the  spring  was  the  best  time  to  buy  them.  1  care 
not  to  be  blamed  in  this  matter.  I  hold  to  my  opinion, 
that  the  spring  is  the  right  time  to  buy  all  kinds  of 
Chrysanthemums ;  and  if  the  nurseries  are  taken  by 
surprise,  let  them  smart  for  it  by  all  means;  but  let  us  ; 
not  want  or  lose  a  season  next  year.  We  shall  then  be 
striking  them  with  Waltonian  Cases  of  our  own  make. 

Mr.  Walton’s  Case  is  even  better  this  year  than  on 
the  first  trial,  for  ^fr.  Walton  told  me  so;  but  I  rather 
suspect  that  Mrs.  Walton,  who  is  head-gardener,  is  now 
more  up  to  the  way  of  managing  it.  The  alterations  ' 
which  were  suggested  on  the  first  Case  could  not  be 
tested  till  the  cutting  season  came  round  ;  but  they  are  | 
now  nearly  quite  complete,  all  but  the  expense  of . 
heating,  which  time  alone  can  solve,  and  the  drawings 
will  bo  in  tlm  hands  of  the  ongi-aver  before  this  is  in  ‘ 
the  hands  of  those  to  whom  this  pew  oontrivanoo  will 
be  a  soinco  of  muoli  pleasure  and  interest.  Other  ways . 


and  forms  have  been  suggested,  and  our  advice  is  asked 
anent  them.  To  all  such  we  would  reply,  or,  rather,  I 
would  say,  in  my  own  proper  person,  with  due  respect, 
that  I  think  of  the  three  plans  for  Waltonian  imitations, 
just  as  I  do  of  tke  Peace  Conference,  which  began  the 
25th  day  of  February,  at  Paris. 

But  I  lost  sight  of  Clapton  Nursery  when  I  was 
going  to  write  about  the  secrets  of  propagation,  which 
are  tew  and  simple ;  sweet  air,  moist  atmosphere, 
gloaming  light,  and  from  75°  to  85°  of  close  heat, 
patience,  skill,  and  judgment  being  all  the  requisites, 
providing  you  have  stock  plants  to  take  cuttings  from. 
They  were  noted  for  expert  propagators  at  Clapton, 
when  I  first  came  to  London,  in  1829,  so  they  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  have  taken  their  learning  from  The 
Cottage  Gardener;  but  having  seen  the  one,  and 
read  the  other,  if  I  did  not  know  better,  I  could  be 
sworn  that  they  learned  all  their  moves  out  of  one 
book.  I  never  saw  practice  square  so  much  with  writing 
before ;  and  as  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  such  details 
as  are  plain  on  the  face  of  them,  in  every  part  of 
this  nursery,  would  be  merely  to  write  over  the  same 
words  from  our  own  pages,  even  in  the  few  simple  details 
in  which  our  men  diff’er.  They  difi’er  as  much  at 
Clapton.  Take  one  instance.  Very  rare  things  are 
Lejiageria  seedlings  ;  therefore,  to  meet  the  trade,  every 
one  of  many  hundreds  is  put  singly  into  a  small  pot, 
while  Erica  Massonii  and  its  long  strain,  with  Elegans 
and  Cavendisliii  and  their  strains,  and  all  the  hardiest- 
wooded  Heaths,  which  are  the  worst  of  all  to  nurse,  and 
ought  to  be  in  single  pots  ;  but  no.  Heaths  are  common 
plants,  the  better  luck,  and  out  of  fifty  thousand  No. 
60-pots, not  one  is  seen  with  only  a  single  plant  in  it,  all 
of  them  have  four  plants  in  each,  and  so  with  all  other 
families  and  single  kinds.  Some  people  are  so  rash  and 
hasty  as  to  pot  off  as  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  rooted — 
a  daft  plan  !  First  see  if  you  want  more  cuttings  of 
that  kind,  and  if  you  do,  the  top  of  a  cutting  newly 
rooted  makes  the  best  cutting  in  the  world,  and  some 
cuttings  cannot  be  rooted  unless  the  plant  is  half  killed 
first  with  damp,  close  heat,  which  will  force  the  wiriest 
wood  to  grow  as  soft  as  that  of  the  Verbena,  and  in  that 
condition  is  made  to  root  almost  as  easy  as  Fuchsias. 

The  tank  system,  by  getting  rid  of  all  the  bother  and 
bad  smells  of  a  hotbed,  allows  of  propagation  to  go  on 
all  the  year  round  in  these  large  concerns.  They  never 
think  of  which  is  the  best  time  to  ])ut  in  such  and  such 
kinds  of  cuttings;  their  only  question  is,  when  are  the 
hard-wooded  soft  enough  for  cuttings?  and  when  is  the 
soft-wooded  of  sufficient  firmness  for  cuttings?  More 
of  these  things  some  other  day. 

D.  Beaton. 


Who  are  Under-gardeners?— Some  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  answer  to  be  returned  to  this  query,  from  what 
took  place  recently  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
March  3rd,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  by  Col.  Harcourt, 
the  Ghaucellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated,  that  “  he  under¬ 
stood  that  the  construction  which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Revenue  Department  was  this — that  persons  who 
were  regularly  employed  for  a  whole  year,  and  who 
were  under  the  direction  of  a  head  gardener,  should  be 
regarded  as  under-gardeners,  but  that  persons  who 
were  only  casually  employed,  and  who  were  engaged  in 
such  duties  as  might  be  performed  by  common  labourers; 
as,  for  instance,  in  mowing  grass,  or  in  keeping  gravel 
walks  in  order,  were  not  to  be  deemed  under-gardeners.”-^ 
Times,  March  4th. 


I 
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A  BUNDLE  OF  INQUIRIES  ABOUT  GREEN¬ 
HOUSES,  VINERIES,  AND  OTHER  GLAZED 
STRUCTURES. 

{Coiiliiiued  frum  pcxje  409.) 

5.  Fj.ues  versus  Hot-water,  as  to  expense  in  small 
Structukes. — “F.  S.  V.  inquires  the  probable  annual 
expense  for  fuel  for  healing  a  greenhouse  twenty  feet  by 
twelve,  by  water  and  flues,  respectively.”  ]\[y  statistics 
are  not  suflicieutly  precise  to  determine,  and  much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  kind  of  weather,  and  the  price  and  kind 
of  fuel.  To  keep  such  a  house  safe  in  winter,  about  3()s. 
iniglit  be  considered  as  a  general  average,  when  there 
was  not  inucli  severe  weather.  I  have  known  such  a 
house  not  cost  above  half  that  sum,  in  some  seasons, 
and  considerably  more  in  others.  For  such  small  houses, 

I  consider  heating  by  flues  much  the  cheapest,  as,  pro¬ 
vided  tiie  damper  is  properly  used,  hut  little  heat  goes 
up  the  chimney.  I  have  a  lean-to  about  that  size,  tiie 
floor  being  paved  with  tiles.  Beneath  these  tiles  I  have 
a  small  flue  that  comes  about  fourteen  feet  from  the 
furnace,  and  returns  to  the  chimney,  because  I  could 
not  cover  the  other  five  feet,  or  so,  owing  to  large  flag¬ 
stones.  The  flue  is  about  five  inches  deep,  and  nearly 
the  same  in  width  ;  the  bottom  is  slate,  tlie  top  is  slate, 
and  then  the  paving  tile.  It  is  placed  in  tlie  ))athway, 
and  you  see  no  means  of  healing  at  all.  1  do  not 
suppose  it  has  cost  iOs.  a-year  to  keep  the  frost  at  bay 
and  the  plants  comfortable. 

(5.  Vinery,  with  Peaches  on  the  uack  wall,  anh  | 
Peaches  in  Pots  in  centre  oe  House. — “A  Three- 
ears’  Subscriber  commenced  iorcing  at  45°,  and  will 
e  obliged  by  the  temperature  monthly,  so  as  to  secure 
good  crops  of  both.”  I  have  done  so  myself,  and  with  a 
fair  share  of  success.  At  one  time,  when  the  Vines  were 
five  or  six  feet  apart,  I  did  very  well,  as  the  openings  ad¬ 
mitted  agood  portion  of  light.  Afterall,  bowever,for  extra 
fine  fruit  of  either,  there  must  be  something  like  a  com¬ 
promise, — as  when  the  Peaches  approach  maturity,  and 
ought  to  have  abundaucc  of  dry  air,  and  comparative 
coolness,  to  give  them  extra  flavour,  the  Grapes  will  be 
at  their  second  swelling,  and  require  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  and  a  inoister  atmosphere.  Even  with  the  latter 
treatment  good-looking  Peaches  may  be  obtained,  but 
they  will  not  be  so  finely  flavoured.  If  much  shaded, 
the  flavour  will  also  be  flat.  The  following  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  essentials  to  success  : — 

1.  Have  the  Vines  from  four  to  six  (or  more)  feet 
a|)art.  2.  Do  not  commence  early  ;  say  from  danuary 
to  March,  and  at  45'°.  1  mean  tliis  for  beginners.  The 

initiated  will  manage  much  earlier,  d.  Until  the  Peaches 
are  fairly  set,  thougli  the  temperature  is  gradually  raised, 
let  it  not  be  higher  at  night  tlian  from  to  55'^,  with 
a  rise  of  from  10°  to  15°  from  sunshine.  The  Vines  by 
this  time  will  be  nicely  broken,  but  not  grown  much. 
4.  After  this,  as  the  Vines  push,  the  temperature  should 
be  gradually  raised  to  00^  at  night,  which  will  also  swell 
tlifi  Peaches  nicely;  but,  except  for  a  short  time,  when 
the  Vines  are  in  bloom,  when  tlie  temperature  should 
range  at  niglit  from  05°  to  70'°,  the  beat  should  not  be 
liigiier  at  night  than  00°,  until  the  Peaclies  are  gathered. 
A  rise  of  10°  to  15'-',  and  even  20°,  at  mid-day  from 
bright  sun,  will  injure  neither.  5.  For  such  a  house, 
thougli  I  have  done  Muscats  well,  yet,  hardy  Vines,  us 
Hamburghs,  Muscadines,  West’s  St.  Peter’s,  llarbarossa 
;,ud  the  New  Golden  Hamburgh  would  suit  best,  in 
other  respects,  give  the  usual  treatment. 

7.  Temperature  for  Vines. — “A  New  Beginner” 
will  see  what  is  stated  above.  Commence  at  45°,  syringing 
the  Vines  several  times  a  day  in  bright  weather,  and 
letting  the  house  rise  10°  to  Id**'  from  sunshine.  In- 
orenae  the  temperatiiro,  in  three  weeks,  or  a  mouth,  to 
fiO®,  but  beyond  from  55®  to  00®  do  not  go,  until  the 
Vinos  have  pushed  ono  or  two  inohosj  then  gradually 


increase  to  05'°,  and  when  they  begin  to  bloom  mount  up 
to  70° ;  and  when  set,  retreat  again  to  05'°.  Let  the  day  ' 
temperature  from  sun  exceed  that  of  the  night  by  10° 
to  15°.  Alter  the  Vines  are  in  bloom  (unless  the  water  ■ 
is  very  pure,  when,  after  the  fruit  is  set,  the  leaves 
might  be  syringed  in  an  afternoon),  supply  the  necessary 
atmospheric  moisture,  by  placing  evaporating  pans  on  the 
heating  medium,  and  syringe  the  floor  and  shelves  of  ' 
the  house  in  hot  days.  You  have  pruned  to  two  buds,  ! 
and  ask  which  should  be  left  for  wood  ?  1  should  say  the  I 
weakest,  or  the  one  that  does  not  show  fruit.  1  presume  ! 
you  mean  one  to  fruit,  and  the  other  to  grow  and  fruit  | 
next  year.  If  the  Vine  is  in  good  heart,  there  is  no  ne-  ■ 
cessity  for  this  on  the  spur  system,  as  it  makes  the  I 
house  so  dense  with  foliage,  as  the  shoot  that  bears  this  j 
year,  if  shortened  a  joint  before  the  fruit,  laterals  al-  i 
lowed  to  push,  and  also  first  shortened,  and  then  re-  j 
moved  as  the  fruit  approaches  maturity,  —  that  same  { 
shoot,  when  cut  back  to  a  bud,  will  produce  such  another  j 
fruitful  shoot  next  year,  ilost  likely,  your  border  out-  ; 
side  is  wet  enough  already ;  it  may  have  some  drainings  ! 
from  the  dunghill  in  dry  weather  in  summer.  If  the  i 
border  inside  is  dry,  apply  some  now.  Unless  you  can  i 
heat  it, — apply  it  before  you  commence  forcing.  , 

8.  Cheap  Heating,  ry  using  Earthenware  Pipes  ■ 
as  a  Flue,  etc. — “  C.  E.  L.”  playfully  reminds  us  of 
our  complaint  of  so  many  queries  coming  at  one  lime  ' 
from  one  ])erson,  but  lie  may  rest  assured  that  a  bark 
and  a  bite  are  very  different  things.  “C.E.L.”  wishes  to 
I  heat  a  lean-to  Orchard-house,  twenty-four  feet  by  twelve, 
and  nicely  arranged  ;  and  thinks  that  a  row  of  these  large  ' 
pipes  would  be  sufficient;  which  I  do  also;  but  he  is  j 
“  afraid  the  trouble  of  keeping  them  clean  will  be  great.” 
Not  long  after  seeing  iMessrs.  Weeks’  improved  system 
of  heating,  1  saw  similar  earthenware  ])ij)es  used  by  my 
friends  Messrs,  Caie  and  Keane,  of  Kensington.  The 
large  barn  of  a  house,  thus  heated,  I  alluded  to  the  other 
week,  is  a  huge  span-house,  glass  all  round,  at  Dir.  Fell’s 
nursery,  at  Hitcliiu.  There  were  two  improvements  i 
suggested  themselves,  one  of  which  will  meet  our  corres¬ 
pondent’s  objection.  There  is  a  danger  of  the  pipes 
next  the  furnace  cracking;  and  it  would  be  as  well  to 
have  a  yard  of  brick  flue  there.  The  other  is,  that  every 
filteen  feet,  or  so,  the  pipes  should  have  their  ends  in  a 
small,  square  box,  formed  of  brick  on  edge,  tiles,  &c., 
and  covered  with  a  tile;  the  lifting  of  which  would 
enable  the  broom  to  be  freely  introduced  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  joints.  'This,  however,  would  not  often 
he  required,  as  the  draught  in  such  a  pipe  would  he 
great.  'J'he  joints  were  filled  with  mortar.  “  C.  E.  I..”  i 
lias  a  weightier  objection.  “  The  whole  structure  is  seen  ' 
from  my  dining  room  window;  1  do  not  wish  to  disfigure 
it  by  a  furnace  and  chimney;  and  a  wide  stream  runs 
at  the  back  of  the  wall ;”  and  he  proposes  “  earthen  pipes, 
three  inches  in  diameter,  with  jierfect  joints,  connected 
w'ith  a  small  eopper  boiler,  to  be  heated  wilh  gas;”  and 
asks  for  hints.  The  cojiper  would  do  ;  see  previous  re¬ 
marks;  metal  tubes,  a  yard  in  length,  and  onc-and-a-half 
to  tw'o  inches  in  diameter,  might  connect  the  boiler  wilh 
the  earthenware-pipes.  The  pipes  will,  no  doubt,  do, 
will  cost  about  threepence  per  foot  glazed,  and  a  half¬ 
penny  or  so  less  unglazed.  The  joints  might  be  filled  I 
with  Roman  cement,  or  with  rope-yarn  and  red  lead.  I 
Before  doing  so,  compute  the  expense,  and  see  what  the  | 
ditterence  would  he  hetw'ecn  such  pipes  and  galvanised  ■ 
iron  of  the  same  size.  For  gas-heating,  1  w'ould  luefer  j 
the  latter,  as  being  thin  and  quickly  heated.  Dir.  Fells 
has  had  such  galvanised  sheet  iron  in  use  for  hot-water  ; 
for  many  years.  I  once  managed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  , 
a  gentleman,  a  bouse  placed  also  in  sight  of  the  mansion,  : 
with  a  ooraraon  furnace  and  flue  passing  once  through 
the  house.  At  the  end  next  the  mansion,  a  furnace  was 
sunk,  covered  by  a  trap-door,  and  completely  concealed  , 
by  a  group  of  evergreens,  At  the  other  end,  the  obiinncy 
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consisted  of  tliree  two-feet  eartbenwave-pipes,  and  that 
close  to  the  wall  and  concealed.  Coke  was  used  for  fuel, 
and  the  ligliting  being  done  at  night  and  morning,  it 
was  rare,  indeed,  ever  to  observe  a  particle  of  smoke 
from  the  window. 

9.  Hk.xting  one  House  erom  another. — “  C.  H.”  had 
a  lean-to  greenhouse  Vinery,  forty  feet  long,  and  heated 
by  two  four-inch  pipes  along  the  front,  the  lowest  being 
eighteen  inches  from  the  floor.  It  was  desirable  to 
have  a  place  for  greenhouse  plants  alone,  and  six  feet 
were  taken  off"  the  Vinery,  and  six  feet  added  for  that 
purpose  ;  a  brick-wall  below,  and  a  glass  division  above, 
with  door  separating  the  one  from  the  other.  Before 

I  building  the  wall  the  pipes  were  cut  off  to  the  length  of 
the  Vinery  proper,  “  and  now  the  frost  comes  in  the 
greenhouse.  What  am  I  to  do?  Get  a  portable  stove, 
or  what?”  Why  not  continue  the  pipes,  and  separate 
the  two  divisions  by  stop-cocks  ?  Before  doing  this,  as 
the  place  is  so  small,  have  a  triangular  piece  at  the  apex 
of  the  division  above  the  door,  made  to  open  on  hinges. 
In  the  wall,  or  lower  part  of  your  division,  which  is  a 
brick-wall,  cut  out  a  hole,  a  foot  square,  or  so,  opposite 
to  but  lower  in  level  than  the  pipes  in  the  Vinery. 
When  both  these  are  open,  I  am  pretty  sure  the  heat  of 
one  house  will  circulate  through  the  other.  In  extreme 
cases,  the  dividing  door  might  also  be  partly  open. 

10.  Setting  of  a  Boiler. — “  My  boiler  and  the  flow- 
and-return-pipe  are  nearly  all  exposed  in  an  open  shed. 
Do  not  I  thus  lose  heat  by  the  fire  going  too  soon  up  the 
chimney,  and  the  outside  of  the  boiler  being  exposed?” 
Undoubtedly.  Get  a  bricklayer  who  can  set  a  wash¬ 
house  boiler  proj)erly,  and  be  will  find  means  to  make 
the  heat  and  smoke  come  round  the  outside  of  the 
boiler  before  it  gets  into  the  chimney. 

11.  Cottage  Stove  versus  Flues.  —  “A  Constant 
Reader”  has  tried  a  cottage  stove  in  a  pit  for  Cucum¬ 
bers,  but  the  place  gets  filled  w'ith  smoke  and  blacks  ; 
and  asks  advice  as  to  a  flue  for  keeping  up  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  70°.  I  know  but  little  of  what  is  meant  by  a 
cottage  stove,  so  many  are  dignified  by  that  name. 
Have  a  flue  by  all  means.  In  tlie  pit,  in  the  centre,  you 
might  have  tan,  and  the  flue  round.  However  used, 
you  must  secure  moist  heat  by  evaporation.  Cucumbers 
grow’ing  in  sucli  circumstances  was  largely  treated  on 
lately. 

12.  Piping  and  Boiler  necessary  for  Pine  Pit. — 

This,  belonging  to  “Argentum,”  is  thirty  two  feet  long, 
by  seven  feet  wide,  in  four  divisions, — plants,  some  in 
pots,  and  some  planted  out,  beated  by  dung-linings,  and 
two  four-inch  earthenware  pipes,  one  passing  along  the 
side  of  the  pit  above,  for  top-heat,  and  then  returning  in 
a  chamber  beneath  the  bed  for  bottom-heat,  connected 
with  a  waterpot-shaped  four-gallon  boiler,  which  an¬ 
swers  well ;  but  the  size  of  boiler,  and  quantily  of  jiipes, 
are  w'anted,  to  beat  such  a  pit  suillciently  without  lin¬ 
ings.”  The  pipes  would  require  to  be  doubled,  two  above 
and  two  below ;  and  as  the  earthenware  pipe  in  the 
chamber  has  sustained  the  pressure,  I  do  not  see  why 
two  would  not  be  as  safe  as  one.  The  boiler  ought  to 
have  about  four  square  feet  exposed  to  the  fire,  and  very 
likely  the  present  one  will  be  large  enough,  and  might, 
at  least,  be  fairly  tried.  The  quantity  of  the  water  con¬ 
tained  is  but  little  in  comparison  of  the  surface  exposed. 
As  there  is  a  short-hipped  back  roof,  it  would  be  as  well 
to  have  the  top  pipes  one  on  each  side.  I  consider  that, 
unless  in  severe  weather,  these  two  would  be  sufficient 
for  top-heat;  but  to  swell  Bines  in  severe  weather,  in 
winter,  a  third  miglit  be  necessary.  The  simplest  plan 
would  be,  just  as  is  now  done,  take  the  flue-pipes  for 
top-heat,  and  return  them  beneath  the  bed  for  bottom- 
heat.  You  must  thus  heat  all  the  pit  at  once.  If  wanted 
to  keep  the  divisions  separate,  the  top  and  bottom-heat 
must  be  distinct;  and  these  again  divided,  as  mentioned 
the  other  week.  R.  Fish. 


Sale  of  the  Publications  of  the  Horticui.tural 
Society. — This  took  place  on  the  7lh  of  February  at 
tlie  auction  rooms  of  Mr.  Hodgson.  A  set  of  tbe 
Society’s  Transactions,  ten  vols,  sold  for  Tl  11s.  A  set 
of  the  Society’s  sold  for  ,T1  lls.  Tlie  Society’s 

Catalogue  of  Fruits,  without  the  supplement,  sold  for 
23.  jier  copy,  and  ivith  the  supplement,  for  3s.  and  2s.  2d. 
per  copy.  The  great  bulk  of  this  property,  however, 
was  in  quires,  and  in  this  form  about  seven  tons  of  the 
Transactions  sold  for  18s.  fid.  per  cwt.  The  Cojtper 
Plates  sold  at  Is.  2d.  per  lb.;  and  the  Wood  blocks  of 
the  Journal  for  T‘21. 


CYPRIPEDIUMS,  OR  LADIES’  SLIPPER 
PLANTS. 

{Continued  from  page  218.) 

The  culture  of  the  hardy  varieties  of  this  interesting 
tribe  of  plants  (a  list  of  which  I  gave  at  the  above  page) 
is,  as  I  remarked  before,  rather  difficult;  but,  like  all 
other  difficulties  (not  impossibilities),  it  may,  by  in¬ 
domitable  perseverance  and  due  precaution,  be  over¬ 
come.  Now,  the  first  point  is,  to  procure  the  plants,  or 
as  many  of  them  as  possible.  If  any  curious  amateur, 
or  gardener — I  mean,  by  curious,  one  who  is  fond  of 
curious  and  not-easily-managed  plants— is  desirous  to 
try  his  skill  on  the  hardy  section  of  Cypripediums,  he 
must  apply  to  such  nurserymen  as  are  likely  to  possess 
them  ;  or  such  nurserymen  should  advertise  their  stock 
of  them  in  The  Cottage  Gardener.  I  am  certain 
they — the  advertisers — would  obtain  orders  if  they  did  ; 
for  I  know  there  are  more  readers  of  that  description 
who  subscribe  to  this  work  than  to  any  other  gardening 
periodical. 

I  will  suppose,  then,  that,  by  one  way  or  other,  the 
amateur,  or  gardener,  has  obtained  a  goodly  lot  of  the 
species.  The  next  thing  will  be,  what  the  cultivator 
requires  to  grow  them  with.  In  tlie  first  place,  he  will 
require  a  one-light  or  a  two-light  frame,  according  to  the 
number  of  plants;  the  next  will  be,  the  proper  soil  and 
the  right-sized  pots.  Having  all  these,  be  will  then 
need  instructions  how  to  apply  them,  and  the  general 
management. 

].  Soil.  —  The  English  species  is  found  in  low 
thickets,  growing  in  light  loam,  very  much  mixed  with 
the  soil  formed  by  the  annual  fall  and  decay  of  the  leaf. 
'J'be  North  American  species,  in  their  wild  state,  grow 
in  a  soil  formed  entirely  of  decayed  vegetable  mould, 
mixed  with  the  fibrous  roots  of  ferns  and  shrubs,  and 
also  some  sand.  This  soil  is  thoroughly  decomposed, 
so  that  it  conies  under  our  term  peat.  Hence,  cultivators 
in  our  country  have  tried  and  been  successful  in 
growing  them  in  the  following  compost,  which  ap¬ 
proaches  as  near  to  their  natural  soil  as  possible. 

Compost. — Fibrous  peat,  taken  from  a  dry  moor,  in 
which  there  is  a  quantity  of  the  roots  of  ferns  and 
heaths.  Fibrous  loam,  taken  about  three  inches  deep, 
from  an  upland  pasture,  with  the  grass  on  it.  Leaf- 
mould,  formed  w'ith  the  fallen  leaves  in  autumn ; 
ehiefly  Oak  and  Beech  leaves.  These  should  be  laid 
together  in  a  heap,  not  too  thick,  and  frequently  turned, 
for  twelve  months,  by  which  time  they  wilt  be  fit  for 
use.  These  three  sorts  of  soil  will  form  an  excellent 
compost  for  many  kinds  of  plants.  They  should  be 
mixed  together,  in  eipial  parts,  and  a  liberal  addition  of 
sand  added,  sufficient  to  give  the  compost  a  sandy 
character.  In  this  compost  the  Cypripediums  will 
luxuriate  strong,  and  flower  well,  when  of  sufficient 
strength. 

2.  Potting. — This  operation  should  be  performed  in 
spring,  just  when  the  buds  are  breaking.  All  the  hardy 
species  are  deciduous;  that  is,  the  stems  and  leaves  dfe 
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clown  ill  the  autumn,  and  the  plants  remain  dormant 
through  the  winter.  This  is  the  reason  why  all  such 
plants  sliould  be  potted  in  spring,  in  order  that  root- 
action  and  top-action  should  go  on  simultaneously,  and 
the  fresh  soil,  with  all  its  nutritive  elements  intact,  and 
unwashed  away  by  freguent  waterings,  be  placed  ready 
for  the  fresh  roots  to  strike  into,  and  take  up  the 
greatest  quantity  of  stimulating  food,  just  at  the  time 
the  plants  require  the  greatest  amount  of  encouragement 
to  grow  healthily  and  vigorously.  Some  days  previously 
to  the  actual  performance  of  potting,  the  portion  of  the 
compost  required  on  that  occasion  should  be  brought 
under  cover,  in  a  temperate  shed,  or  room,  to  become 
partially  dry  and  warm.  Also,  a  considerable  cxuantity 
of  broken  pots  should  be  broken  up  into  three  sizes  ; 
the  first,  large  ones,  to  cover  the  holes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pots ;  the  second,  rather  smaller  ;  and  the  last,  as 
small  as  the  large  marrow  Pea.  Then  the  pots,  while 
the  compost  is  airing,  may  be  looked  out.  If  new  from 
the  pottery,  they  should  be  soaked  in  cold  water  for 
twelve  hours,  and  then  placed  to  dry  in  the  shed ;  if  old 
ones,  they  should  be  put  into  a  tub  of  water,  soaked  a 
few  hours,  and  then  washed  and  scrubbed  quite  clean, 
and  set  to  dry,  a  couple  of  days  previously  to  the  potting 
day.  Lastly,  if  it  can  be  had,  a  (Quantity  of  ciiarcoal 
should  be  procured,  and  broken  into  pieces  about 
the  size  of  pigeons’  eggs.  ’These  are  the  materials 
necessary  to  be  got  in  readiness  for  the  operation  of 
pottiug.  A  day  being  fi.xed  upon,  the  plants  should 
be  brought  into  the  potting  place,  and  one  taken  on 
the  bench.  Turn  the  ball  carefully  out  of  the  pot ; 
pick  out  all  the  old  drainage,  and  shake  off  all  the 
old  soil.  'L'his  is  important ;  for,  generally  speaking, 
the  old  soil  has  lost  all  its  nutritive  powers,  and  is  an 
exhausted  mass,  ’i’he  roots  of  the  Cypripediums  are  not 
fibrous,  and  therefore  the  soil  readily  separates  from 
them  ;  then  carefully  examine  the  roots,  and  cut  away 
all  those  that  are  dead.  Some  will  not  be  dead  their 
entire  length ;  these  should  have  the  dead  part  only 
cut  olT  'Then  prepare  a  pot  of  the  proper  size  to 
contain  the  roots,  without  cramping  or  bending,  by 
draining  it  artistically;  that  is,  lay  one  or  two  of  the 
largest-sized  crocks  at  the  bottom,  over  the  hole  ;  upon 
them  lay  a  thin  covering  of  the  second  size,  and,  finally, 
the  third  layer  of  the  third-sized  broken  pots.  Mi.x  a 
few  pieces  of  charcoal  amongst  the  compost,  and  put 
sufficient  of  the  compost  in  tlie  pot,  upon  the  drainage, 
to  raise  the  crown  of  the  plant  just  level  with  the  rim; 
then  put  the  plant  in  the  pot,  holding  it  with  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  fill  in  the  compost  amongst  the 
roots;  being  careful  not  to  bruise  or  break  them,  nor 
yet  to  rub  off  the  buds  on  the  crown  of  the  plant. 
Proceed  so  till  the  pot  is  full,  then  press  it  down 
gently,  but  not  hard;  for  these  plants  love  an  open 
medium  for  iheir  roots  to  run  amongst.  Then  give  the 
pot  a  smart  stroke  or  two  on  the  bench,  and  the 
operation  will  be  so  well  done  as  to  afford  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  the  plant,  with  proper  after-manage¬ 
ment,  will  flourish  in  its  new  pot  and  soil.  Give  the 
remainder  the  same  treatment,  and  they  are  ready  for 
the  next  section — Position.  ’T.  Ai’i’LEny. 

{To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 

AVe  have  had  such  warm  weather  lately  that  there  has  i 
been  an  luiusually  good  supply  of  flowers.  At  present,  j 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  Hyacinths,  Spring  Heaths,  Primroses,  ; 
Ciner.arias,  and  Roses,  are  somewhat  plentiful.  Of  Violets,  t 
in  particular,  there  is  a  wonderful  display,  done  up,  too,  like  i 
railway  literature,  pretty  easily  got  through,  and  very  cheap,  j 
The  Hyacinths  are,  fijr  the  most  iiart,  fair  samples  of  the  i 
early  forcing  sorts.  There  are,  also,  some  neat  plants  of  j 
the  common  Azaleas,  a  few  quickly- flowered  Rhododendrons,  | 


two  or  three  orchids,  such  as  Phains  firundi/ulius,  plenty  of 
forced  Lilac,  J'un  Thai  Tulips,  with  Wallflower,  purple 
Stocks,  and  Pansies. 

Bouquets  are,  of  cour.se,  composed  chiefly  of  Camelliars ; 
the  best  samples  I  have  seen  are  formed  almost  entirely  of 
this  favourite  flower. 

'iTm.j : — Centre,  a  large  white  Camellia. 

1st  circle,  Variegated  ditto. 

2nd  do.  Lilac  fwhite)  raised, 

did  do.  Red  Camellias. 

-1th  do.  Blue  Violets. 

Roses  are  placed  at  certain  distances  between  the  circles. 

In  another  style,  the  circles  of  Camellias  are  not  all  of  one 
colour,  but  alternating.  Heliotropes  and  Heaths  are  also 
used  w'ith  the  Roses  at  certain  distances  between  the  circles. 
This  style  of  bompiet  is  very  rich  and  elfective,  but  must 
be  somew'hat  large  to  be  well  done. 

I  do  not  recollect  if  I  mentioned,  when  noticing  this 
subject  more  particularly,  that  in  making  bouquets  the 
jlcnri.'ihs  here  use  a  small  wire  frame  in  which  the  flowers 
are  placed  or  arranged  so  that  their  eifect  may  he  seen 
before  tliey  are  tied  together.  'This  is  not  frequently  used; 
but  it  is  worth  recommending  for  the  use  of  beginners. 

'The  French  way  of  making  bomiuets  is,  at  the  present 
season,  adroitly  turned  to  advantage  by  the  flower-girls  of 
the  Boulevards,  who  purchase  Camellia  flower-heads  for  the 
merest  trifle,  trim  the  petals  a  little,  give  them  artificial 
stalks,  surround  them  with  A'iolets  and  Lilac,  and  then  sell 
them  at  six-times  their  value. 

'The  principal  flower  depots  in  Paris  are  in  the  Palaise 
Botjal  and  the  Passage  dii  Jonjf'roif,  also  the  Passage  de 
rOpera.  All  the  jienristes  sell  fancy  vases,  pots,  baskets, 
and  flower-stands.  My  last  sketch,  it  is  right  to  say,  was 
made  from  a  model  furnished  me  by  M.  Baron,  10,  Passage 
dc  r Opera, 

M.  Couturier,  of  the  Boulevards  des  Iluliens,  has  at  present 
several  samples  of  forced  Strawberries,  which  are  a  decided 
improvement  on  what  I  mentioned  in  a  former  dispatch  ; 
but,  of  course,  they  make  a  better  show  than  they  w'ould 
make  a  dessert ;  and  most  probably  they  will  never  be  eaten. 
Yet  there  always  are  some  people  who  seek  to  create  a  sen¬ 
sation  by  being  able  to  announce  that  in  February  they  have 
eaten  ripe  Strawberries  for  tlieir  dessert. 

I  find  that  the  garden  in  the  Place  da  Carrousel  has  been 
divided,  and  there,  are  now  in  reality  two  gardens,  each 
about  forty  yards  long,  and  neatly  laid  out. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  look  over  the  fashions  in  orna¬ 
mentation  which  have  prevailed,  from  time  to  time,  during 
the  last  century  or  so.  At  present,  the  popular  taste  is  de¬ 
cidedly  in  favour  of  fruits  and  flowers  with  the  artists  and 
decorators  of  every  shade.  The  new  buildings  of  the  Louvre, 
and  even  private  houses,  are  set  off  with  rich  carvings,  such 
as  might  almost  warrant  the  designation  of  a  “  Horticultui-al 
order”  of  architecture.  The  buildings  of  the  Louvre,  espe- 
pecially,  are  literally  cpvered  with  embellishments  of  this 
kind.  In  old  times,  carvers  in  wood  and  stone,  as  well  as 
designers,  such  as  they  were  in  Catholic  countries,  were 
engrossed  with  the  delineation  of  Saints,  or  the  illustration 
of  remarkable  incidents  in  ecclesiastical  history.  'The  same 
subjects  are,  more  or  less,  kept  up  at  the  present  day,  though 
greatly  improved  in  form  and  expression ;  but  now.  Nature 
is  tlie  real  school  of  every  artist  who  tries  to  excel.  Flowers 
and  fruit,  branches  with  birds’  nests,  even  the  mosses  and 
lichens  w  hich  grow  on  stones  and  wood — all  these  are  care¬ 
fully  studied  and  copied  by  the  sculptors  and  carvers,  as 
well  as  designers  for  calicoes,  carpets,  paper-hangings,  and 
porcelains.  Flower-stands,  window-boxes,  garden-benches, 
and  rustic  work  generally,  are  also  embellislied  with  flowers 
and  foliage  made  of  wood.  Indeed,  nothing  relating  to  or- 
,  nament  can  be  finished  here  without  these  rich  materials, 
i  which,  happily,  are  as  inexhaustible  as  they  are  varied.  'To  j 
be  sure,  designers  sometimes  take  most  unwarrantable  liber-  j 
ties  with  Nature,  or,  at  least,  they  show  proofs  of  entertain-  | 
ing  whimsical  notions  of  taste.  No  matter;  cttect  is  their  ; 
object,  and,  with  them,  the  “  end  justifies  the  means.”  AVe  | 
may  thus  sometimes  see  a  group  of  Blephanotis  Jlorihunda  '• 
with  bright  crimson  flowers ;  or  a  swfitchiug  of  climbing  | 
Roses  flung  gracefully  over  a  downy  cloud.  ' 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  park  improvements  here 
is  the  Avenue  de  I'lmperalrice,  oi>eued  last  year  as  a  kind  of  | 
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Rotten  Row  drive,  as  well  as  a  better  and  more  direct  road 
Ijctween  the  ciipital  ami  St.  Cloud.  It  runs  from  the  Grund 
Jrchde  Trioiujjlit;  riglit  tlirougli  the  Bois  de  Boiiloijiie,  \o\n-  j 
ing  with  the  main  road  at  tlie  end  of  the  lake.  The  ground 
on  each  side  for  about  fifty  yards  is  to  he  laid  out  in  lawn 
and  sliriihhery.  As  yet,  however,  tliere  is  a  good  deal  to  ho  I 
done  in  getting  it  into  lu’oper  I'orm  ;  hut  it  will  he  in  keeping  i 
witli  the  new  works  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  lake  that  is  irregular 
and  undulating.  On  the  north  side  the  ground  rises  con-  ; 
siderahly,  and  there  are  many  pretty  little  villas  overlooking  \ 
tlie  drive.  I 

Tlie  mode  adoptial  liere  of  layering  I'inks,  Carnations,  itc., 
wlien  the  stalk  chosen  cannot  be  bent  to  the  ground,  is  to 
fasten  the  pot  to  a  stick  by  means  of  wires.  But  it  is  not 
easy  tying  sucli  a  tiling  as  a  pot,  and,  accordingly,  hnt  few 
persons  like  the  ti'onble.  My  layering  pot,  noticed  in  your 
volume  for  last  year,  would  he  found  particularly  well 
adapted  for  special  cases  in  layering  these  favourite  flowers. 

M.  Becaisne  has  written  a  biography  of  the  late  An¬ 
toine  Poiteau,  whom  he  calls  the  “parfait  niodele  du  jar- 
dinier.”  But  it  would  appear  that  Poiteau  was  more  of  a 
botanist  than  a  gardener;  and  four  large  volumes,  which  I 
have  seen  at  the  Museum  library,  atli  st  that  he  was  also  a  | 
pretty  good  scholar,  and  a  clever  draughtsman.  But  all  his  J 
knowledge,  and  all  his  talent,  were  the  result  of  his  own 
unwearied  njiplication  and  research  in  after  life;  and  he  ! 
may  he  cited  as  an  cxamjde  of  what  a  man  may  make  him-  ' 
self,  even  when  striving  against  immense  odds  and  disad-  ! 
vantages.  Poiteau  was  never  too  old  to  learn,  never  too  old 
1.0  liegin  and  accomplish  a  new  task.  But  Nature  had  given 
him  a  strong  constitution,  and  a  love  of  learning  for  its  own 
sake.  IN’h.'it  may  not  a  man  do  when  thus  favoured  and 
midowed;’  iMany  have  the  one,  hut  not  the  other. 

I’roni  the  notice  of  IM.  Becaisne,  we  learn  that  Poiteau  I 
was  horn  in  a  small  village  of  I’icardy,  called  Amhlemy,  in  j 
the  early  part  of  the  year  I7(i(i,  and  he  lived  to  the  long  age  ' 
if  nearly  eighty-.si.ven  years.  His  name  is  connected  with 
seieral  works  which  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  litera-  ' 
litre  of  I'T-ench  horticultnri'  and  botany,  including  a  great  ! 
.lumber  of  papers  relating  to  his  travels,  published  in  the  : 
liinitlc.i  dll  Museum  d'  IJistoire  Xiiliinllf.  .•Vmong  the,  first  ' 
of  his  contributions  is  the  F/ore  Bansiciitie,  a  folio  volume, 
in  which  he.  was  assisted  by  M.  Turpin.  In  181  (i,  he  pub-  j 
lished  a  catalogue  of  plants  in  the  livide  dc  Medhlne.  In  ' 
1817,  he  was  apjiointed  head  gardener  at  Fontainehlenn ;  i 
but  he  soon  left  his  post  to  occupy  another  having  more  j 
attractions  for  him  — that  of  “Botanist  to  the  King,”  and  i 
Birector  of  the  Royal  grounds  at  (iuinea. 

Returning  to  I’aris  in  IH20,  he  published  a  series  of 
papers,  illustrated  with  a  great  many  figures  relating  to 
different  genera  and  orders.  These  papers,  says  M.  Be- 
caisne,  place  their  aufhor  among  the  best  botanists  of  his 
time. 

At  an  age  when  most  other  people  think  of  resting  from 
their  labours,  M.  Poiteau  continued  at  his  task  apparently  ; 
as  fresh  as  ever.  In  conjunction  with  AI.  Risso,  he  pub-  | 
lished,  in  1818,  a  Ilislnirc  Nnlnri'lle  des  Oniiiijers,  The 
early  editions  of  Arhns  Friiiliers  tvere  almost  (exclusively 
due  to  Ills  pen  and  pencil.  This  work  was  first  published 
in  six  folio  volumes,  and  contained  410  coloured  idates. 
Subsequently,  AI.  Poiteau  published  it  in  bis  own  name,  under 
the  title  of  Pomidoifie  Fraii^iiise,  containing  404  figures,  and 
descriptions  of  (he  finest  fruits  cultivated  in  TTance. 

Prom  the  year  1820  downwards,  AI.  Poiteau’s  name  is  to 
be  found  in  all  the  leading  horticultural  works.  He  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Bon  Jnrdhiiar,  and  the  founder  of  the 
Hevne  Hortirolc  in  1820.  Ho  also  contributed  largely  to 
the  JUrthinnnire  d'Ai/ricii/hire,  and  to  the  Cnlliviiteiir ;  be-  ! 
sides  conducting  the  Anntdes  dc  In  fioriete  Centrnh  d'lloiii-  ' 
cidliire,  and  directing  the  instruction  of  the  young  gardeners 
in  the  celebrated  garden  of  P’romont.  He  was  a.  member  of 
the  Central  Soiuety  of  -Agriculture,  and  was  decorated,  by 
Louis-l’hilippe,  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
The  name  of  AI.  Poiteau  is  ranked  with  those  of  La  Quinty- 
nie,  Duhamel,  Thouin,  and  others,  who  have  risen  to  emi¬ 
nence  in  their  profession. 

ANith  respect  to  the  Arhres  Friiiliers,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  though  that  work  has  many  great  merits,  and  shows  ’ 
that  it  must  have  required  avast  amount  of  time  and  labour,  I 
yet  its  size  and  price  are  fsuch  ns  to  place  it  beyond  the  i 


roach  of  all  likely  to  need  it,  or  be  benefited  by  it.  Alany  of 
tbe  subjects  are  of  doubtful  utility  as  to  kitclien  or  dessert 
fruit.  But  the  great  mistake  has  been  in  making  tbe  plates 
so  largo  and  pictorial.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  reduced 
figures,  neatly  migraved  on  wood,  would  have  answered  every 
purpose,  and  have  enabled  the  autbor  to  confine  his  work 
witbiii  something  like,  reasonable  limits.  As  it  is,  we  can 
only  find  it  in  imlilic  libraries,  or  raonldering  on  the  shelves 
of  wealthy  amateurs.  An  Encyclopa'dia  of  fruit  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  would  be  an  excellent  subject  for  some  future  Loudon 
or  Poiteau.  But  in  such  a  work,  people  do  not  want  a  great 
deal  of  fine  writing,  so  much  ns  the  means  of  identifying 
and  distinguishing  different  varieties.  In  this  respect, 
Loudon’s  Fiici/dopiedia  of'  FIniits  might  well  be  taken  as  a 
model. 

AVe  have  as  yet  had  very  little  winter  here.  Indeed,  for 
more  than  a  month  the  weather  has  been  remarkably  M  ann 
and  mild  for  the  season,  the  thermometer  averaging  about 
.AO®  P’ahr.  PTom  tbe  Kith  of  .Taiiuary  to  tbe  2oth  the  glass 
stood  at  about  .78°.  much  lower  temperature  intervened 
till  the  (ith  of  the  present  month  (P'ebrnary),  when  the 
glass  again  rose  to  about  0(P;  at  the  same  time — that  is, 
from  the  (ith  to  the  Ihli — mc  h.ad  a  good  deal  of  wind  during 
tlie  night.  On  the  1st  inst.  there  was  a  gentle  fall  of  snow. 
Bnring  the  last  few  days  the  temperature  has  cooled  con¬ 
siderably,  and  M’e  have  had  several  touches  of  frost.  I'rom 
the  provinces  we  have  accounts  of  snow  storms  and  several 
degrees  of  frost. —  P.  I'.  Ki;ih. 


DRIED  PEANTS  AND  IT.OWERS. 

H.vvjxo  mentioned,  in  my  former  comminiicalion,  that  I 
was  arranging  a.  collection  of  dried  plants  and  ilowers,  one 
of  your  readers,  “  P’.  requests  tliat  I  will  give  a  bint  or 
two  of  niy  “  d/odiis  opernndi."  This  I  am  iiuile  ready  to 
do,  being  desirous  of  promoting  any  love  for  so  useful  and 
instructive  an  occupation,  connected,  as  it  generally  is, 
Mith  healtby  exercise  and  recreation  in  tbe  collection  of 
specimens. 

I  should,  however,  observe,  that  1  am  but  a  novice  in  the 
matter,  and  have  only  acted  upon  the  plan  mIiIcIi  lias 
suggested  itself  to  me,  and  it  is  probable  there  may  be 
much  better  methods  of  proceeding  used  by  those  more 
acquainted  ivith  the  subject. 

I  first  procured  a  quantity  of  demy  paper,  size,  when 
folded,  seventeen-inches  and  a-half  by  eleven  inches,  and  the 
specimen  being  dried,  I  endeavour  to  ascertain  its  common, 
or  botanical  name;  and  having  done  so,  I  take  one  of  the 
sheets  of  paper,  and  Mrite  on  the  top  of  the  right  hand 
corner  the  Knlnral  Order  to  which  it  belongs,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  sheet,  also  at  the  top,  I  place  the  name  of  the 
genus,  or  family.  Having  ready  some  gummed  white  paper 
cut  into  thin  strips,  I  then  take  the  specimen,  and  fasten  it 
securely  in  such  situation  as  its  size  may  indicate,  and  write 
underneath  its  botanical  name,  M’ith  the  Plnglish  meaning 
thereof,  adding  its  vulgar,  or  common,  name,  Mith  the 
country  M’here  it  is  indigenous,  and,  if  not  British,  tbe  dale 
of  its  introduction  into  this  kingdom.  On  one  side  of  the 
plant,  ill  Ihe  maiijiii,  I  place  the  locality  from  whence  the 
specimen  Mas  obtained,  and  time  Mdien  gathered.  I  find, 
generally,  that  one  page  Mill  be  sutficient  for  a  family,  but 
frequently  more  are  required ;  but  as  the  sheets  are  separate, 
they  can  be  added  M'hen  wanted.  As  the  sheets  accumulate, 
I  put  each  different  Order  together’,  and  then  the  families 
of  the  different  Orders  alphabetiriilly  (not  botanically ),  as 
affording  much  easier  reference,  for  paging  cannot  be 
carried  out  until  the  Mhole  quantity  of  paper  rciiuircd  is 
ascertained;  and  this  is  difficult  to  know,  as  you  cannot  toll 
irheii  or  where  you  M  ill  stop. 

I  also  make,  as  I  proceed,  a  separate  alphnhctical  list  of  the 
fiimilies,  M'ith  the  Orders  to  which  they  belong,  so  that  when 
I  knoM-  to  what  family  a  specimen  belongs,  I  can  turn  to  the 
Order  at  once. 

I  should  say,  that  rvhile  abroad,  I  derived  considerable 
assistance  from  the  Curator  of  the  Natural  History  Aluseum 
at  Nice  (the  Abbe  Montelino),  mTio  obligingly  gave  me  the 
names  of  nearly  all  the  specimens  I  collected  there.  I  also 
have  constant  reference  to  the  following  works: — Cottage 
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Gardeners’  Dictionary,  Flore  de  Nice,  Lindley’s  School 
Botany,  Catlow's  Popular  Field  Botany  (containing  many 
usetnl  directions),  Moore’s  British  Ferns,  and  Sowerhy’s 
hlnglisli  Botany.  I  also  procured  Bvo  copies  of  the  London 
Catalogue  of  British  Plants,  and  cut  them  up  so  as  to  make 
one  alphabetical  list  of  the  whole,  to  mark  off  the  sorts  as 
procured.  As  you  may  think  this  communication  long 
enough  for  the  present,  I  will  onlj’  add,  I  shall  he  willing  to 
give  any  further  information  in  my  power. — E.  Coi’land, 
Bcllefield,  Chehnafurd, 


NEW  PLANTS. 

CnnscEXTiA  MVCRoniYLLA  (Lnuje-leaved  Calabash-tree). 

This  belongs  to  the  N atural  Order  of  C  rcsccnliads  ( Crescen- 
tiacecp)  and  Didynamia  Angiospermia  of  Linnams.  “Its 
native  country  is  still  unknown  ;  but,  judging  from  the  habit 
of  the  plant,  we  think  it  must  be  Tropical  America. 
Cresceiitia  macropln/lla  must,  on  account  of  its  fine  foliage, 
rendering  it  what  German  gardeners  term  a  “  Blattpflanze,” 
be  regarded  as  a  desirable  acquisition  to  our  hothouses,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  soon  make  its  way  into  almost 
every  horticultural  establishment. 

DnscnrrTxox.  The  largest  of  the  plants  cultivated  in  the 
stoves  of  the  Uo3'al  Botanic  Gai'dens  at  Kew  is  about  seven 
feet  high  ;  but  we  have  received  information  that,  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Schiineberg,  near  Berlin,  there  are  speci¬ 
mens  growingwhich  measure  more  than  twelvefeetin  height, 
making  it  probable  that  this  species  attains  the  size  of  a  tree. 
The  petioles  and  young  branches  are  purple  ;  and  the  leaves, 
which  are  alternate,  simple,  obovate-lancet,  with  a  short 
acumen,  and  cuneate  at  the  base,  measure  occasionally 
fifteen  inclu's  in  length,  and  in  tlie  broadest  part  from 
two  to  three  inches  across.  The  ■peilnncles,  growing  out 
of  the  old  wood,  are  about  one  and-a  Imlf-inch,  and  the 
calyx  one  inch,  long;  both  calyx  and  corolla  (the  latter 
being  greenish)  are  furnished  witli  glandular  dots.  'The  style 
and  the  stamens  are  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  The 
ovary  is  unilocular.  The  ripe  fruitis  still  unknown.  Sevmann.” 
(Bd.  May.  t.  4822.) 

OuviRANDRA  FENESTUAT.is  {Lnttice-Hke  Ouviranclro). 

Natural  Order  {.Tnncayinete)  and  llexaudria  Monogynia 
of  Linnams.  This  plant  was  discovered  in  Madagascar, 
some  sixty  years  since,  by  M.  A.  du  Petit  Thouars.  Its 
leaves  are  a  series  of  beautiful  network,  or  veins,  Avithout 
any  parenchyma  between  them.  Living  plants  Avere  first 
introduced  into  this  country  by  the  Rev.  AVilliam  Ellis,  of 
Hoddesdon,  in  18").").  Stock  is  being  raised  from  them  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  and  it  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Sir  W.  Hooker: — 

“We  shall  be  surprised  if  all  who  are  curious  in  horti¬ 
culture  and  botany  do  not  possess  themselves  of  so  beautiful 
and  cuiious  an  object,  and  which  is  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  ease  in  a  stove  (or  possibly  a  Avarm  greenhouse), 
in  a  shallow  pan  of  rain-Avater,  inchuling  a  moderate  quantity 
of  e.arth  for  the  roots  to  feed  upon, — being  entirely  aquatic, 
the  leaves  even  submerged;  and  Ave  cannot  doubt  but  it 
may  be  cultivated  iu  glass  Aquaria,  and  even  in  a  glass  jar 
placed  in  the  draAving-room,  as  is  done  Avith  the  Vallisneria 
spiralis,  etc. 

“The  natives  describe  this  plant  as  groAvingon  the  margin 
of  running  streams.  Tlie  root,  or  rhizome,  is  about  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  six  or  nine  inches  long,  often  branching 
in  ditferent  directions  like  the  roots  of  ginger  or  turmeric, 
but  in  one  continuous  groAVth,  not  a  succession  of  distinct 
formations,  .attached  at  the  termination  of  one  ami  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  another.  The  root  is  composed  of  a  Avhite 
Heshy  substance,  apparently  Avithout  large  or  tough  fibres, 
and  is  covered  Avith  a  rather  thick  light  broAvn  skin.  The 
plant  is  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  streams  in  Avhich  it 
groAVS  by  numbers  of  long,  fine,  fibrous  radicles,  Avhich 
penetrate  and  adhere  firmly  to  the  lf)am  or  clay  of  the  banks. 
Entangled  amongst  these  roots  Avere  large  quantities  of 
decayed  leaves,  ami  other  vegetable  substances,  from  Avhich 
the  plant  may  probably  derive  some  portion  of  its  nutri¬ 
ment,  though,  from  tlie  bubbles  of  air  frequently  found 
under  the  leaves,  it  Avould  seem  to  possess  the  property  of 
decomposing  a  portion  of  the  Avater  in  which  it  groAvs.  I 


Avas  informed  that  it  also  gi'CAV  in  places  which  were  dry  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  ;  that  the  leaves  then  died  doAvn,  j 
but  tlie  root  Imried  in  the  mud  retained  its  vitalitj’,  and  ' 
Avhen  the  Avater  returned  fresh  leaves  burst  forth.  The  | 
natives  spoke  of  it  as  tenacious  of  life,  and  said,  that  wlien-  | 
ever  the  earlli  around,  even  the  smallest  portion  of  it,  ; 
remained  moist,  that  portion  Avould  put  forth  leaves  Avhen 
again  covered  Avith  Avater.  i 

“  Tills  plant  is  valuable  to  the  natives,  Avho  at  certain  j 
seasons  of  the  year  gather  it  as  an  article  of  food,  the  j 
fleshy  root,  Avlieii  cooked,  yielding  a  farinaceous  substance  : 
resembling  a  yam.  Hence  it  native  name,  Onvirandrano, — 
literally,  IVater-yam,  or  yam  of  the  Avater :  onvi,  in  the 
IMalagasy  and  I’olynesian  languages,  signifying  yam;  and 
rano,  iu  the  former,  signifying  water.  | 

“The  Onvirandra  is  not  only  a  rare  and  curious,  but  a 
singularly  beautiful  plant,  both  in  colour  and  structure. 
From  tlie  several  croAvns  of  the  branching  i-oot,  groAving  i 
often  nearly  a  foot  deep  in  the  Avater,  a  number  of  graceful  ' 
leaA'es,  nine  or  ten  inches  long  and  tAvo  or  three  inches 
broad,  rise  on  slender  stalks,  and  spread  out  horizontallj’, 
jnst  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ivater.  The  floAver-stalk  rises 
from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  and  the  branching  or  fork-like 
inflorescence  is  curious ;  but  the  structure  of  the  leaf  is 
peculiarly  so,  and  seems  like  a  living  fibrous  skeleton, 
rather  than  a  perfect  leaf.  The  longitudinal  fibres  extend 
in  curved  lines  along  its  entire  length,  ami  are  united  by 
thread-like  fibres  or  veins  crossing  them  at  right  angles, 
from  side  to'side,  at  short  distances  from  each  other.  The 
Avliole  leaf  looks  as  if  composed  of  fine  tendrils,  wrought 
after  a  most  singular  pattern,  so  as  to  resemble  a  piece  of 
bright  green  lace  or  open  needleAvork.  Eaclr  leaf  rises  from 
the  croAvu  on  the  root  like  a  short,  delicate-looking,  pale 
green,  or  yelloAV  fibre,  gradually  unfolding,  its  feathery  sides, 
and  increasing  in  size  as  it  spreads  beneath  the  water. 
The  leaves  in  their  several  stages  of  groAvih  pass  through 
almost  every  gradation  of  colour,  from  pale  yellow  to  a  dark  , 
olive,  becoming,  befoi-e  they  finally  decay,  broAvn  or  nearly 
black ;  Avhile  air-bubbles  of  considerable  size  frequently 
appear  under  the  full-formed  and  healthy  leaA’es.”  {Ibid.  t. 
48!J4.)  j 

Ci.iA’iA  Gardeni  {Major  Carden’s  Olivia). 

Natural  Order  Amaryllids  {AmarylVulace(e)  and  Hexandria 
^lonogynia  of  Linnaais.  A  greenhouse  bulb  from  Natal, 
introduced  by  M.ajor  Garden.  FloAVtrs  yelloAV  and  scarlet. 

It  blooms  during  the  AAdnter  months.  {Ibid.  t.  48!);5.)  | 

! 

Weigera  AMabii.ts  {Lovely  or  71  rinhled-leaved  JJ'eiyela). 

Natural  Order  Caprifoils  {Caprifoliacew),  Pentandria 
Monogynia  of  Linnaeus.  A  shrub  from  Chin.a,  or  Japan,  as 
h.ardy  as  JVeiyela  rosea.  Introduced  by  Messrs.  Loav,  of  the 
Clapton  Nursery'.  FloAvers  rose-coloured.  {Ibid.  t.  4890.)  * 


THE  WALTONIAN  PROPAGATING  CASE. 

The  first  account  aa'c  heard  of  this  simple  and  most  use¬ 
ful  contrivance  Avas  at  page  4  of  the  14th  volume  of  The 
Cottage  Gardener,  at  the  beginning  of  April,  1855.  1  j 
said  then,  that  “  on  seeing  the  oilginal  sketch,  there  Avere 
some  slight  improvements  Avhiidi  occurred  to  me,  to  Avhich 
Mr.  Walton  assented,  and  .another  apparatus  is  uoav  in  the  i 
hands  of  a  skilful  mechanic  avIio  Avill  set  it  up  in  Ids  oavu 
shop  the  moment  it  is  ready.  As  soon  as  Ave  shall  ascertain 
the  exact  poAver  of  the  Case,  the  cost  of  making,  and  the 
cost  of  Avorking  .at  Surbiton,  I  shall  draAV  up  a  report  of  it,  and  ^ 
Ave  shall  give  an  engraving  to  explain  the  Avorking  of  it.”  | 
The  skilful  mechanic  alluded  to  in  tliis  passage  is  Mr.  West,  j 
our  chief  ironmonger,  &c.,  here,  Avho  made  the  first  Case  for  ; 
Jlr.  Walton.  The  second  Case  referred  to  Avas  “  put  up”  in 
his  shop  last  IMay;  but,  like  other  clever  men,  Mr.  West 
Avould  have  his  idea  of  the  apparatus  experimented  upon,  as  | 
Avell  as  Avliat  I  suggested  on  the  original.  It  Avas,  therel’ore, 
proposed  hy  Mr.  iS^alton,  that  Mr.  West  and  I  should  hold  a  i 
Peace  Conference  on  the  apparatus,  Avhich  Ave  did,  and  the  , 
result  of  our  deliberations  is  uoav  before  you.  A  Peace  | 
Convention  ought  to  “sit”  a  month,  at  least,  if  only  for  the 
look  of  the  thing,  and  to  make  believe  in  the  difficulty  of 
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hatching  sncli  eggs;  hut  insteaul  of  helping  me  to  “sit,” 
jMr.  West  ^vas  “on  the  go”  the  wliole  month.  We  were 
then  at  tlie  en<l  of  INlny,  and  the  summer  heat  deranged 
our  artiticial  lieat  to  such  n  degree  as  made  it  plain  to  both 
of  ns  that  no  reliance  could  he  placed  on  the  results  arrived 
at  under  such  conditions.  “  The  exact  power  of  the  Case,” 
and  “  the  cost  of  working  at  Surhiton,”  could  not  be  ascer¬ 
tained  during  the  summer  months,  and  in  Avinter  no  one, 
for  whose  use  and  benefit  Ave  were  engaged,  thinks  of  striking 
cuttings ;  therefore,  the  time  for  the  fullilment  of  the  pro¬ 
mised  accounts  had  not  yet  arriA'ed.  It  Avas  the  beginning 
of  February  before  cuttings  Avere  thought  of  hei  eabouts,  and  | 
up  to  this  date  (the  28tb)  no  frost  of  any  severity  occurred  ! 
to  alloAV  of  the  cost  of  Avorking  the  apparatus  to  be  coniputed ;  j 
neither  Avas  it  lAossible  to  calculate  on  “  the  exact  poAver  of  | 
the  Case.”  | 

Noav,  seeing  that  these  are  the  most  essential  points  to  | 
be  knoAvn ;  seeing,  also,  that  the  promise  of  the  draAving,  j 
accompanied  by  the  “  essential  points,”  Avas  conditional ;  ' 
and,  AAioroover,  seeing  that  natural  causes  alone,  Avbich  are  | 
beyond  mortal  controul,  prevented  tbe  essential  points  from 
being  ascertained ;  I  say,  seeing  all  this,  Avill  it  not  surprise  ' 
you  to  hear  that  Mr.  Walton  has  been  persecuted,  almost 
every  day  for  the  last  six  months,  by  parties  desiring  to 
knoAV  that  Avhich  no  one  could  ascertain  sooner,  oAving  to  ■ 
natural  causes?  I  have,  over  and  over  again,  apologised  to  : 
Mr.  Walton  for  being  the  cause  of  so  much  trouble  and 
annoyance  to  him,  and  I  Avould  publish  the  names  and 
addresses  of  every  one  Avho  broke  through  that  privacy  Avhich 
every  English  gentleman  values  as  the  apple  of  his  eye, 
Avere  it  not  that  1  knoAv  some  of  them  have  families  Avho 
Avould  feel  degraded  by  the  exposure. 

As  the  poAver  of  this  form  of  the  apparatus  and  the  cost  . 
of  AA'orking  it  cannot  be  known  till  Ave  have  a  run  of  hard 
frost  during  the  propagating  season,  all  that  I  can  do  noAV  is 
to  repeat,  that  Mr.  Walton’s  OAvn  Case  costs  him  no  more 
than  tAvopence  for  the  four-and-tAventy  hours,  taking  the 
average  of  the  propagating  season.  Mr.  Walton’s  butler, 
Avho  gives  out  the  oil,  declared  this  to  me  last  Aveek.  lie 
told  me,  also,  that  the  lamp  must  be  trimmed  three  times  in 
the  tAventy-four  hours,  as  the  best  lamp-maker  in  London, 
Avho  made  the  one  in  question  on  purpose  for  the  apparatus, 
Avould  not  guarantee  its  Avorking  properly  more  than  eight 
hours  Avithout  being  trimmed;  but  that  lamp  holds  suffi¬ 
cient  oil  to  last  several  days. 

I  must  repeat,  once  more,  that  I  never  saw  a  better  con¬ 
trivance  for  amateurs  to  strike  cuttings  and  raise  seedlings  j 
Avith  than  this  of  Sir.  Walton’s,  and  that  there  is  not  a  better  ' 
mode  in  existence,  as  far  as  1  am  aAvarc  of.  There  is 
nothing  better  in  any'  of  the  London  nurseries  I  have  seen  ; 
nor  at  any  of  the  botanic  gardens ;  nor,  in  short,  anyAvhere. 

llot-water,  Avilhout  circulation,  is  noAV  proved  to  be  as 
good,  on  a  small  scale,  as  it  is  by'  circulation  on  a  large  one. 
Mr.  Walton’s  first  idea  Avas  to  apply  the  heat  of  a  lamjA,  or 
gas  jet,  to  the  bottom  of  a  tin  can  by  means  of  a  double 
bottom  or  “  false  bottom,”  and  on  that  principle  his  own 
Case  is  still  Avorked.  In  the  present  form  of  it  the  heat  is 
brought  direct  into  the  body  of  the  Avater  in  a  zinc  tube, 
coiling  round  and  round,  then  opt  through  the  back  of  the  ! 
Case,  to  carry  off  the  smoke  and  smell ;  and  the  principle  is  | 
the  same  as  that  by  Avhich  the  Avater  in  the  basins  in  the  ' 


Crystal  Palace  is  kept  Avarm  ;  hot-Avuter  pipes  heat  the  Avater 
in  the  basin.s,  and  a  zinc  pipe  heals  that  in  this  apparatus, 
being  heated  itself  either  by  gas  or  cjil.  Put  Avheie  gas  can 
be  applied,  I  Avould  recommend  it  as  far  preferable  to  a  lump, 
because  there  is  no  bother  about  snuffing,  trimming  wicks, 
or  keeping  a  lamp  clean.  A  lamp  must  be  trusted  to  a 
servant  Avhen  the  master  is  out,  and  if  he  neglects  it,  your 
batch  of  cuttings  may  be  dead  and  gone  before  yo,u  come 
home.  But  as  gas  cannot  be  had  everywhere,  I  subjoin 
Mr.  Walton’s  descrijition  of  his  OAvn  case,  Avilh  sketches  to 
illustrate  the  Avorking,  premising  that  his  fears  about  the 
draught  from  the  lamp  through  a  coil  of  tubing  Avere  ground¬ 
less  Avhen  the  gas  Avas  applied,  and  that  nothing  acts  more 
satisfactorily  Avith  a  very  small  jet  of  gas.  Neither  is  it 
necessary  to  begin  Avith  hot-Avater  if  that  in  the  tin  case 
should  get  cold  at  any  time.  Also,  that  Avhat  he  means  by 
the  lamp  burning  for  eight  hours,  is  not  that  the  half- pint  of 
oil  is  consumed  in  that  time,  but  that  the  lamp  requires 
trimming  at  the  end  of  eight  hours. 

“  The  box  I  used  Avas  an  old  one,  to  Avhich  I  added  a  top, 
so  as  to  give  an  inclination,  ns  in  a  garden  frame.  Half 
Avay  doAvn,  in  the  inside,  a  moulding  is  nailed,  on  Avhich  the 
zinc  frame  rests.  The  pots  are  placed  on  the  zinc  frame. 
The  boiler  is  of  tin,  surrounded  by  a  false  cover  of  tin, 
Avhich  I  found  necessary  to  create  a  draught  for  the  lamp. 
A  small  chimney  runs  from  the  inner  boiler,  through  the 
false  cover,  into  the  frame  ;  and,  although  the  Avnter  does 
not  boil,  the  steam,  or  moisture,  keeps  the  frame  damp, 
'i’he  false  cover  has  a  chimney  Avhich  runs  through  the 
frame  and  out  at  the  back,  to  carry  off  the  smoke,  if  any', 
but  there  ought  to  bo  very  little.  The  lights  are  divided 
into  three,  and  are  merely  fixed  in  zinc  frames,  not  Avood, 
and  let  into  the  top,  to  lift  on  .and  off’,  or  tilt.  This  is  better 
and  cheaper  than  glass  in  a  Avood  frame,  as  the  Avater  (Avhy, 
I  cannot  tell)  does  not  drop  inside,  but  rests  on  the  outside, 
and  may  be  tilted  off.  The  lamp  w.as  made  by  Smithurst, 
of  Bond  Street,  but  is  quite  plain  and  circular,  holding  more 
than  half-a-pint  of  Colza  oil.  It  must  be  Avell  trimmed, 
so  as  not  to  smoke,  and  then  Avill  burn  eight  hours.  A  tin 
lamp  Avill  do  just  as  Avell.  The  smoke  does  not  get  at  the 
plants,  but  avouIcI  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and 
fall  on  the  lamp. 

“  The  lamp  is  three  inches  high  and  four  inches  across. 
If  trimmed  at  night  it  Avill  be  alight  in  the  morning,  and 
should  be  trimmed  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  If  the  lamj) 
should  go  out,  and  the  Avater  become  quite  cold,  druAV  oil 
some  and  add  hot  Avater,  otherwise  the  lami)  Avill  not  burn.  I 
have  raised  from  cuttings.  Hoses,  T'erhenas,  Fuchsias,  and 
Diclylnc  spcclabilis,  and  it  is  excellent  for  forcing  seeds  of 
all  sorts.  Mr.  Beaton,  our  gardening  authority  here,  says  it 
Avill  raise  any  thing  that  can  bo  raised  by  heat,  as  it  is  so 
clean  and  moist.  lie  has  suggested  an  improvement,  Avbich 
I  intend  to  try ;  Avhich  is,  to  do  aAvay  Avith  the  outer  tin  case, 
and  to  insert,  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  a  coil  of  zinc 
tubing,  and  to  carry  it  out  through  the  Case  as  my  smoke  is 
noAv.  This  Avould  be  more  simple,  but  I  very  much  doubt 
if  the  lamp  avouUI  have  sufficient  draught  to  burn.  Mr. 
West,  the  ironmonger  here,  has  made  them  complete  for 
dos.;  but  he  could  make  the  boiler  apparatus,  tin  lamp,  Ac., 
separate,  and  you  could  have  the  zinc  tray  and  box  made  in 
the  country  to  fit  the  boiler. 
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“My  lanip  ]s  copper,  but  tin  would  do  as  well.  It  has  an  holds  more  than  half  a-pint  of  oil,  is  3  inches  high,  and  4 
extra  head  to  burn  three  wicks  instead  of  one,  which  add  inches  across, 
much  to  the  heat,  but  I  found  one  sutticient.  The  lamp 


A.  Boiler. 

B.  Steam  chimney  opening  into 
middle  of  l)o.x  through  the  zinc  tr.ay. 

C  C  C.  Zinc  tray. 

HUP.  Outer  cover  to  boiler, 
through  which  the  heat  is  conveyed 
from  the  lamp  round  the  boiler,  and 
the  smoke  out  through  E. 

H.  Tap  to  draw  off  the  water. 


A.  Gas  jet  under  the  funnel  head.  B.  Coil  of  zinc  tube,  one  inch  in 
diameter.  C.  Lid  covered  with  sand.  P.  Pots  of  cuttings  or  seeds. 
E.  Vapour  tube.  F.  Smoke  or  smell  tube. 

The  best  size  for  the  box  is  thirty-four  inches  long,  seven¬ 
teen  inches  wide,  thirteen  deep  in  front,  and  eighteen  inches 
at  the  back,  all  inside  measure.  Such  a  box  will  bold  three 
rows  of  No.  48  pots,  and  six  pots  in  a  row;  or  four  rows  of 
No.  0(1,  and  eight  pots  in  the  row.  'When  making  a  smaller, 
or  a  larger  box,  one  ought  to  fix  on  how  many  of  tiiose  two 
sizes  of  pots  the  box  ivould  hold  conveniently  wdtliont  loss 
of  space.  An  amateur  should  never  use  a  pot  larger  than  a 
48  for  striking  cuttings,  and  that  size  is  large  enough 
for  all  bis  seeds.  The  tin  case  to  hold  the  water  should  not 
he  less  tlian  four  inches  shorter  or  narrower  tlian  the  box 
inside,  which  leaves  two  inches  between  the  tin  and  wooden 
boxes  at  the  ends  and  sides,  and  it  should  be  four  indies 
deep  ;  then,  when  the  heat  is  raised  to  80'^  or  Hu'^,  it  matters 
not  if  the  lamp,  or  jet  of  gas,  should  go  out  for  some  hours, 
or  as  long  as  the  heat  keeps  up  to  70'^.  If  the  size  of  the 
tin  box  is  so  small  that  the  body  of  water  in  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  up  the  heat  for  several  hours  without  a  con¬ 
stant  burning  of  gas,  or  oil,  the  first  expense  will  he  less, 
but  the  disadvantage  would  be  in  greater  proportion.  The 
lid  of  the  tin  case  is  made  in  the  shape  of  a  tray,  with  the 
edges  raised  about  half-an-inch,  so  as  to  hold  sand  on  which 
•  the  pots  stand ;  a  tube,  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  is  soldered  to  the  lid  to  let  up  vapour,  not 
steam,  from  the  hot-water,  so  as  to  keep  the  air  sufficiently 
moist  for  the  health  of  the  cuttings  or  seedlings.  If  too 
much  vapour  rises,  cork  the  tube.  Make  the  tube  also  to 
index  the  depth  of  water  by  a  float — a  piece  of  cork  wdth  a 
small  stick  fixed  in  it,  and  rising  through  the  tube  ;  hut  it 
might  he  supplied  from  the  outside  by  another  tube,  and  a 
tap  to  empty  the  water  may  be  applied.  Eut  I  see  no  use 
in  that,  as  the  lid  is  not  fixed  in  the  present  case ;  it  fits 
like  the  lid  of  a  tea-kettle,  and  as  closely,  so  as  to  let  otf  no 


steam  or  vapour,  and  the  raised  rim  of  the  lid  projects  an 
inch  lieyoud  the  edge  of  the  box.  You  begin  in  February, 
and  w'hen  you  leave  otf  in  summer  the  whole  should  be 
opened,  and  receive  a  coat  of  paint,  and  there  is  no  occasion 
to  draw  off  the  water  by  a  tap  in  the  meantime.  The  tin 
box  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  Avooden  box  without  anything 
between  them  ;  hut  the  two  inch  spaces  at  the  sides  and 
ends  should  be  filled  up  with  sand  to  the  level  of  the  sand 
on  the  lid.  The  end  of  the  tube  for  heating  passes  down 
through  both  the  boxes,  and  ends  with  a  funnel  head  to 
I  receive  the  jet,  and  there  is  a  “  next  ”  for  holding  a  lamp. 

I  The  wooden  box  stands  five  or  six  inches  from  the  ground, 

!  on  legs,  after  the  manner  of  a  chest  of  drawers.  The  sashes 
I  to  cover  with  may  be  like  garden-lights,  or  in  one  piece  of 
[  stout  glass  let  into  a  zinc  frame,' to  move  “otf  and  on;”  or 
]  tlic  top  may  bo  hinged  on  and  locked,  like  a  desk  ;  and,  as  1 
j  said  before,  the  whole  may  be  made  to  suit  a  drawing  room, 
where  it  would  “work  ”  just  as  well  as  anywhere  else.  It  is 
!  not  calculated  for  the  open  air.  U.  Beaton. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

GARDENING. 

CALCEOLARIA  CUTTINGS. 

“  I  am  anxious  to  get  a  bed  of  Yellow  Colcenlanus,  and 
have  only  four  old  plants.  'Will  you  tell  me  tiie  best  way  of 
striking  them  Ought  they  to  have  bottom  heat? 

if  so,  how  much  ?  1  have  plunged  them  in  a  cucuniber-hed, 

hut  have  never  found  the  cuttings  had  any  root;  and  this,  I 
find,  is  the  case  with  a  number  of  my  friends’  cuttings  also. 
— J.  E.” 

[It  is  more  than  likely  that  those  old  Calceolaria  plants, 
and  niiie-tentlis  of  all  the  old  Calceolaria  plants  growing, 
are  now  in  tlie  flowering  condition,  if  not  actually  in  fiower- 
bud ;  and  when  they  are  so,  that  is  the  worst  state  they 
can  he  in  for  getting  cuttings  from  them.  Indeed,  all  the 
best  kinds  of  bedding  Calceolarias  never  root  from  “  flower¬ 
ing  wood,”  as  gardeners  say  ;  and  when  they  do,  the  jilants 
are  not  worth  having.  The  way  gardeners  manage  to  get 
over  this  difficulty,  when  they  want  spring  cuttings,  is  this, 
— they  take  the  old  plants  out  of  cold  frames  about  the 
1st  of  Eehruary ;  hut  it  is  not  too  late  now.  “  Look  them 
over,”  and  cut  hack  the  tops  of  the  shoots  to  Ilia  hoUom  of 
the  last  loiKj  joint  from  the  top.  'When  a  Calceolaria  is  grow¬ 
ing  for  wood,  from  September  to  May,  all  the  joints,  or  the 
distances  between  one  set  of  buds  and  the  next  set,  grow  of 
ecjual  length,  or  nearly  so ;  hut  as  soon  as  the  flowering 
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principle  comes  on,  tlie  next  joint  tlint  grows  is  much  longer 
tliaii  nnj'  joint  below  it;  therefore,  it  is  to  the  bottom  of 
this  joint  we  must  cut  to,  when  e  put  Calceolarias  in  beat 
for  cuttings;  or  whether  we  put  them  into  beat  or  not,  this 
flowering  propensity  ought  to  be  .stopped  eai-ly  in  liie  spring, 
and  tbo  next  growth  from  the  stopped  shoots  is  the  best 
“stuff”  in  the  world  for  spring  cuttings.  As  long  as  all  tbe 
growth  of  this  class  s('ems  jiretty  ecpial  in  length  of  joint, 
tbe  tops  are,  of  course,  fit  for  cuttings.  Petunias  ought 
never  to  be  struck  from  flowering  wood ;  but  I’erhenas  will 
do  equally  well,  flower  or  no  flower.] 


SELECT  OllCniDS  AT  A  MODERATE  PRICE. 

“  Please  inform  me  the  names  and  colours  of  twelve  of 
the  very  best  and  most  showy  Orchids  in  cultivation  that 
can  be  purchased  from  30s.  downwards,  per  plant. — A  Sun-  ^ 
scraBF.R,  Worcester."  j 

[You  might  to  have  stated  what  means  you  have  to  grow 
Orchids.  There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  these  valuable 
and  interesting  plants.  The  first  class  is  from  the  East 
Indies,  and  reijuires  a  higlier  temperature,  and  a  greater 
amount  of  atmospheric  moisture ;  the  other  class  thrives 
better  in  a  lower  heat,  with  less  moisture.  However,  as 
your  price  will  purchase  but  few  of  tlie  former,  we  will  con¬ 
fine  our  answer  to  the  latter,  jn-emising  that  all  of  the  list 
below  are  very  fine,  showy  species,  and  well  worthy  of  being 
cultivated  even  in  a  small  collection.  You  ought  to  have 
blooming  plants  at  the  prices  quoted:  — 


way  of  striking  the  cuttings.  The  wood  is  well  ripened. 
Will  they  strike  best  in  a  hotbed,  or  in  the  natural  ground  ? 
I  have  most  of  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetnals,  as  well  as 
several  Eourboji,  China,  Gallic,  Ac. — A  Rose  Guowei!.” 

[Gallica  Roses  will  not  come  from  spring  cuttings  at  all,  and 
you  arc  now  too  late  for  all  Hybrid  I’erpetuals,  but  you  may 
try  them  thus  : — Take  little,  weak  shoots,  not  more  than  four 
inches  long,  and  with  a  heel  to  them,  and  plant  them  three 
inches  deep  in  sand,  and  press  them  firm  into  it,  and  in  a 
place  whiu’e  the  sun  cannot  reach  them  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  Then  you  may  get  one 
out  of  a  dozen,  or  not  lose  more  than  that;  we  have  seen 
ten  out  of  every  twelve  of  them  root  and  do  well.  The 
Bourbon  Roses,  the  'J’eas,  Chinas,  and  Noisettes,  root  as 
easily  as  the  old  China  Rose  in  cold  or  heat ;  but  unless 
one  is  well  up  to  the  practice,  it  is  veiy  dangerous  to  put 
Rose  cuttings  from  the  open  ground  into  heat  in  iMarch  or 
April.] 


PROPAGATING  THE  ZELINDA  DAHLIA.  -  LO¬ 
BELIAS  AND  VERBENAS  MILDEWING.— STOP¬ 
PING  VINE  SHOOTS. 

“  I  have  about  six  roots  of  tin'  Zelindn  Dahlia,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  know  if  tliey  will  propagate  im  a  hotbed  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  plant  a  bed  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  Some  of 
them  are  the  white  variety;  are  they  the  same  habit  as  the 
others?  They  came  from  Trentham  Hall,  and  are  marked 
Zelindn  allni.  Does  this  variety,  when  ])lanted  in  a  mass, 


These  will  grow  well  in  a  temperature  of  oo°  to  (i0“  in 
winter,  and  (io“  to  BE’  in  summer.  If  you  can  divide  your 
house  into  two  parts,  and  can  keep  one  ■wai’iner  than  the 

other,  then  you  might,  at  your  pleasure,  add  the  following 

for  the  warmer  end  :  — 

•s.  d. 

zErides  odoratum  . . .  31  (i 

- cri  spurn  .  31  6 

Chysis  bractescens  .  31  C 

Ccnlogyne  cristata  .  31  0 

Demlrobium  formosum  .  31  0 

- chrysanthemum .  15  0 

- monili  forme  .  15  0 

Aliltonia  candiiln  .  21  0 

- spectabilis  .  15  0 

- Clowesii  .  15  0 

Oncidium  Lanceanum  .  31  0 

Stanhopea  tigrina  .  15  0 

In  purchasing  Orchids,  the  buyer  should,  if  possible,  see 
the  plants  ;  the  value  so  much  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
plants.  One  may  be  wortli  a  guinea,  whilst  another  of  the 
same  species  may  not  he  worth  five  sliillings  ;  so  tliat  it  is 
always  more  satisfactory  to  both  the  buyer  and  seller  if  the 
plants  are  viewed  at  the  time  of  sale.  Not  but  what  there 
are  many  respectable  nurserymen  who  would,  if  any 
Orchids  were  ordered,  and  the  price  named,  send  as  good 
plants  for  the  money  as  could  be  bought,  even  if  the  buyer 
were  present;  but,  as  remarked  above,  it  is  far  more 
pleasant  to  both  parties  if  the  plants  and  price  are  agreed 
upon  on  the  spot.  Sometimes  good  plants  may  be  had  at 
sales  in  London  ;  but  the  purchaser  ought  to  be  a  good 
judge  of  their  comparative  rarity  and  value  at  the  time.] 


STRIKING  ROSE  CUTTINGS  IN  THE  STRING. 

“  As  I  am  now  about  to  prime  my  Roses,  I  should  be 
much  obliged  if  you  would  tell  me  which  would  be  the  best 


s. 

d. 

reejuire  tying  uii?  and  should  they  be  confined  to  one  or 

Calanthe  veratrifolia  . 

(> 

two  stems  ? 

Cattleya  crispa . 

0 

“  Last  year  mv  Lohelias  (ramosoides)  were  infected  with  a 

-  Alossire  . 

t) 

disease,  or  blight,  which  causeil  the  leaves  to  turn  brown  i 

• -  Harrisoniio . 

.  10 

0 

and  drv  up.  This  disease  commenceil  about  the  end  of 

-  labiata  . 

(1 

.July,  and  by  the  middle  of  September  every  plant  had  dis-  : 

Dcndrobiuin  nobile . 

.••....  10 

(1 

appeared.  Thev  were  planted  in  a  light,  drv,  gravelly  soil,  i 

- - - densiflorum  . . . 

.  21 

0 

and  the  first  year  I  had  them  they  flourished  beautifully. 

Lnclia  anceps . . . 

0 

Can  you  iu  any  way  suggest  a  remedy  ?  and  would  you 

Lycaste  Skinnerii . 

0 

advise  me  to  try  this  most  beautiful  plant  again  ? 

Odontoglossum  grande  . 

(i 

“Aly  Verbenas,  also,  in  wet  weather,  become  diseased  near 

Oncidium  papilio . 

0 

the  ground.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  what  is  called  shanking. 

Zygopetalum  Mackavi . 

.  10 

'i 

The  stems  become  decayed,  and  it  spreads  raindly.  Can 

you  assist  me  to  a  remedy  for  this  also? 

“Should  Vine  shoots  be  stopped  when  the  fruit-buds  ap¬ 
pear  ?  and  should  the  lateral  shoots  that  are  iwoduced  from 
the  stopping  be  taken  out  as  fast  as  they  grow? — Ara’HUR 
Loftus.” 

[The  Zelindn  Dahlia,  and  all  other  Dahlias,  will  come 
from  cuttings  now  as  well  as  J^'erhenas,  but  not  quite  so  fa.st, 
if  the  “  roots  ’’  are  forced  in  licat  to  produce  cuttings ;  and 
these  will  do  to  bed  out  next  May,  or  June,  in  a  bed.  They 
require  very  little  staking,  or  “  tying  up.”  No  bedding  plant 
ought  to  be  “confined  to  one  or  two  stems ;”  the  more  stems 
the  more  flowers,  provided  the  bed  does  not  get  too  thick. 
We  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  White  Zelindn  Dahlia;  but 
there  ought  to  be  a  Zelindn  in  eveiy  colour  and  shade  of 
Dahlias  ;  and  if  you  are  certain  that  Mr.  Eleming,  of  Trent¬ 
ham,  allowed  one  of  his  white  Dahlias  to  be  so  called,  you 
may  depend  upon  its  being  a  dwarf  kind,  and  good  for 
bedding.  The  word  Zelindn,  in  the  flower-garden,  means  a 
very  dwarf,  bushy  Dahlia,  fit  for  beds,  no  matter  what  the 
colour. 

Mildew  was  the  cause  of  the  Lohelias  and  Verhenns  going 
off,  and  the  best  remedy,  in  your  dry  soil,  is,  to  add  as  much 
fresh  soil  to  the  beds  as  you  can  get.  Where  they  are  liable 
to  mildew,  the  beds  ought  to  be  renew'ed  every  sprimj,  from 
a  heap  of  soil  which  had  been  there  for  months,  and  was 
turned  over  several  times;  any  extra  strength  you  could 
give  from  manures  would  only  aggravate  the  evil ;  nothing 
but/rt'.v/t  soil  will  do,  and  nothing  suits  any  flower-bed  better, 
after  all. 

If  the  Vines  are  very  strong,  the  safest  way  is  to  stop  the 
shoots  two  joints  befiu'e  the  bunch;  but  the  laterals  should 
be  all  stopped  just  above  the  first  joint,  and  when  that  eye 
starts,  that  is,  the  second  lateral,  stop  above  the  first  joint 
of  it  also,  and  remember,  now,  to  cut  off  the  leaf  belonging 
to  the  first  stage  of  the  lateral.  Whatever  number  of  joints 
your  laterals  may  run  to,  never  have  hiil  one  leaf  on  a  lateral. 
There  is  a  principle  involved  in  this  practice  which  is  too 
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often  neglecti'd.  Some  assert  that  the  more  leaves  the}' 
have  the  more  success,  whicli  is  simply  nonsense.  Success 
depends  on  the  streiifiih  and  size  of  the  leaf,  and  on  its  ob- 
tiiiiiing  as  much  light,  and  air,  and  moisture,  ns  it  can 
digest,  so  to  speak,  one  sucli  leaf  is  worth  tliree  small  ones.] 


MUSA  COCCINKA  ROTTIXO  AT  TIIH  COLLAR. 

“  Can  you  tell  the  reason  of  Afnsn  Cnn  'nirn  going  black  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stems  and  rotting  off.  Is  it  by  roasmi  of 
the  stove  being  cold  for  them  ;  or  is  it  a  disease  in  tliem  ? 
Tlie  heat  of  the  stove  is  from  bs°  to  0O°  at  night.  They 
liave  been  kept  as  dry  as  possiltle.  They  Iiavc  much  gone 


off  these  two  last  winters.  AVhat  is  the  reason  ;  and  what  is 
best  for  me  to  do  for  them  ?  What  soil  ought  they  to  be 
grown  in? — A  Constant  SrjiscmBr.u." 

[We  do  not  clearly  see  the  reason  of  this  dt'cay,  ns  the 
plants  are  kept  dryish  ;  otherwise  they  would  have  reipiired 
5“  more  of  teinperatuie,  and  would  like  that  as  well  even 
now.  lias  the  hous('  been  raised  sufficiently  to  give  a 
current  of  air  during  the  day  ?  A  close,  humid  atmospliere, 
and  any  thing  like  drip,  long  continued  at  the  collar  of  the 
plant,  might  produce  tin.'  evil  complained  of.  Sandy,  fibry- 
loam,  and  iieat,  with  a  little  leaf-mould,  will  answer  well  for 
this  Musa;  and  towards  winter  it  Mould  be  advisable  to  pick 
away,  Mith  a  pointed  slick,  the  old  soil  from  the  collar,  and 
replace  it  with  fresh  and  dry  soil.] 


RROTHCTION 

“Will  you  oblige  me  by  staling  which 
is  the  best  protection  from  frost  tliat  can 
be  placed  over  the  blossom  of  Apricots 
ami  other  wall  fruit  in  spring?  —  An  Kn- 
OUIItEU.’ 

[There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  glass 
lean  to,  like  .a  range  of  closely  fitting  tJu- 
cumber  glazed  lights,  is  the  hrst  protec¬ 
tion  orthekind  you  emiuire  for.  If  you 
had  askctl  h)r  the  chca/icst  jirotection  mc 
should  have  named  sprays  of  Fii's,  Lau¬ 
rels,  and  other  evergreens.  I f  you  were; 
to  refer  to  the  Inde.xes  of  previous  volumes 
you  Mould  find  the  cotton  and  M’oolien 
coverings  recommended  by  Air.  Kriington 
ami  other  good  authorities.  'J'he  most 
recent  of  these  is  that  employed  success¬ 
fully  at  Snelstone.  Hall,  near  Ashbourne, 
in  ]  terbyshiri',  the  seat  of  .lohn  llariison, 

I'lsq. 

“A  rod  is  ])lace,d  horizontally  beneath 
the  coping  of  the  Mall.  AmUher  hori¬ 
zontal  rod  is  fixed  upon  posts  three  feet 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Mall,  and  eighteen 
inches  from  the  ground;  the  two  hori¬ 
zontal  rods  are  connected  at  intervals  by 
slight  braces,  or  roils,  as  is  shown  in  the 
annexed  Moodcut. 

“A  covering,  prepared  hy  soM’ing  woollen 
netting  on  its  upjier  and  lower  edges  to 
coarse  calico,  is  then  attached  to  the  upper 
rod  by  loops  and  to  the  loM'er  by  jiieces  of 
tape,  M-hen  the  protection  is  complete. 

“Air.  Harrison  states  that  the  cost  of 
the  worsted  net  (which  is  two  yards  M’ide), 
is  Is.  81I.  per  yard  running.  The  calico,  one  yard  wide 
2d.  or  2^d.  according  to  quality,  and  when  used  to  slit  doiyn 
the  middle,  and  one  half  being  sewn  to  the  top,  and  the 
other  to  the  bottom  of  the  net,  the  covering  becomes  three 
yards  wide.  The  tape  and  making  up  he  linds  of  small 
cost,  M’hile  of  poles  he  has  abundance  of  no  value.  The 
whole  together,  in  London,  where  every  article  has  to  be 
purchased,  ought  to  be  under  g.s.  a  yard  running,  includ¬ 
ing  making  and  putting  up. 

“The  walls  at  Snelstone  arc  brick,  eleven  feet  high,  M'ith 
stone  coping,  which  projects  about  tM'o  inches  on  each  side. 
The  trees  aio  unnailed  before  winter,  and  fastened  loosidy 
to  the  Mall  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by  the  w’ind.  In 
this  state  they  ime  kept  until  they  are  ready  to  burst  into 
flower,  the  object  being  to  retard  vegetation  at  that  season 
as  much  as  possible.  They  are  dressed  with  the  following 
composition,  namely  Take  equal  quantities  of  sul|)hur 
vivum,  Scotch  snuff,  and  unslaked  lime,  the  lime  to  be  sifted 
through  a  fine  sieve;  then  add  Indf  quantities  of  lamp-black, 
and  mix  the  mIioIo  M  ith  urine  and  soft  soap-suds  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  thick  paint.  The  old  and  young  wood  is  dressed 
M'ith  this  with  a  painter's  brush,  after  the  trees  are  pruned, 
after  which  they  are  nailed  all  from  the  upper  side  of  the 
leading  branches. 

“  Air.  Harrison’s  walls  are  fined,  but  the  fire  is  used  only 
to  ripen  the  fruit  in  succession  if  required,  and,  in  a  very  wet 
season,  to  ripen  the  wood  after  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Tlie 
flues  are  never  used  in  the  spring. 
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“  The  advantages  of  this  netting  are  very  great.  The 
w'alls  at  Snelstone  contain  eight  peach  and  eight  nectarine 
trees.  The  netting  is  fixed  up  and  taken  dow'n  in  tw'o  or 
three  hours,  is  set  up  M’hen  the  blossom  cannot  longer  be 
kept  back,  and  remains  permanently  fixed,  until  taken  down 
about  the  latter  end  of  Alay,  wdien  all  danger  from  frost  is 
over.  The  gardener  can  M'alk  and  w’ork  under  it  to  nail  or 
disbud  the  trees;  there  are  no  blistered  leaves,  and  the  first 
shoots  ahvays  ripen  their  wood,  insuring  fruit  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 

“  It  may  be  added,  that  the  woollen  netting  used  by  Air. 
Harrison  is  purchased  of  Alessrs.  AVeatherhead,  Irongate, 
H  rby.” — Iforticiilhnal  iSiiciclij's  Journal. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Name  of  Fi.ower  (R,  D.  T.). — Your  flower  is  cailed  Elh-hrysum 
bractenluiH.  This  is  doinmortly  called  “Yellow  Everlasting.”  It  is  a 
half-hardy  annual ;  and  there  is  a  pale  or  white  variety  of  it.  There  are 
many  other  plants  commonly  called  “  Everlasting  Flowers,”  too,  such 
as  the  purple  and  white  Xvriirif/ieinum  annitum,  Antcnniirhi  mar/rari- 
tacca,  Gniipliallum  nrianriinn,  and  Fi/iigo  gKrtnanica.  There  are 
fourteen  volumes  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  besides  that  now 
publishing.  You  can  have  them  at  8s.  6  I.  per  volume.  Mr.  Teget- 
meier’s  Prajitahle  Poultry,  an  eighteen-penny  book,  will  suit  you. 

Cheap  Green  Paint  For  rough  out-door  work  the 

following  recipe,  we  are  told,  makes  a  bright  green  and  durable  paint. 
Yellow  ochreand  wet  blue,  of  each  !23  lbs. ;  road-dust,  sifted  fine,  42lbs.: 
blue-black,  aflbs.j  grind  them  well  together,  and  mix  with  gallon  of 
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lime-water;  then  add  1  gallon  of  prepared  fish  oil ;  prepared  residue  of 
fish  oil,  15  pints  ;  and  linseed  oil,  15  pints. 

M'atkr  for  Plants  (T.  G.).— Unless'  we  know  the  saline  ingredients 
in  your  well,  at  Richmond  Hill,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  what  will 
improve  it  for  watering  purposes.  It  the  water  is  very  “  hard,”  as  it  is 
termed,  and  the  hardness  arises  from  the  salts  of  lime  dissolved  in  it,  the 
best  preparation  will  be  to  dissolve  the  eighth-part  of  an  ounce  in  each 
five  gallons  of  water,  and  let  the  water  remain  exposed  to  the  air  in  the 
greenhouse  for  a  few  hours  before  giving  it  to  the  plants. 

German  P.aste  for  Cage  Biros  (A  Sulisrri/ier).— One  pound  of 
wheat-tlour,  or  of  peas-meal ;  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter;  four  ounces  of 
brown  sugar;  three  eggs  boiled  hard  and  chopped  very  small.  Put  the 
flour  or  meal,  with  the  butter,  chopped  eggs,  and  sugar,  into  a  wide 
saucepan  over  a  slow  fire,  and  keep  stirring  it  to  prevent  its  burning; 
when  it  becomes  dry,  continue  stirring  it  until  it  becomes  crumbly. 
When  crumbly,  put  a  pint  of  cracked  heinpseed  into  the  mixture,  and 
mix  well  togetlier.  If  burnt  it  is  injurious  to  the  birds.  It  will  be  good 
for  months  if  kept  in  a  dry,  cool  place. 

Lycopodium  {A.  L.  W.).  — Youth  is  Lycopudiurn  selago.  To  grow  it 
successfully  imitate  Nature  as  much  as  possible.  A  good  portion  of  the 
natural  soil  containing  the  plant  is  one  very  essential  point  in  establish-  | 
ing  these  curious  and  raiffy  plants;  and  a  free  use  of  peat,  with  a  little 
loam  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  natural  soil  in  a  moist  or  cool 
situation,  with  shade,  but  not  under  the  drip  of  trees.  Can  any  one 
I  inform  our  correspondent  of  a  remedy  for  asthma  in  a  bullfinch  ? 

Wintering  Ger.yniums.— It  will  be  time  enough  to  jog  Sir.  Beaton’s 
■  memory  next  October,  and  he  will  tlipn  tell  us,  probably,  his  experience 
during  the  past  winter. 

White  Haricot  Beans  (IT.  B.  T.).— Early  While  and  Dwarf 
White  sans  part  hemin  w  ill  do  in  our  climate,  and  their  ripe  seeds  are 
good  when  cooked. 

Ceterach  OFFiciNARiuxi  (J.  G). — Wc  caiiiiot  tell  you  whereat  Bury 
this  Pern  is  found.  You  will  find  it  stated  to  be  found  there,  and,  we 
think,  by  Mr.  Woodward,  in  ”  Withering’s  British  Plants,”  Seventh  i 
edition,  Vol.  iii.  9S7. 

Flower-garden  Pl.an  (Corviis). — Your  second  figure  is  as  well 
planted,  or  arranged  for  planting  as  your  first  one  was;  but  the  beds 
are  not  nearly  so  good.  The  four  points  of  the  diamond  bed  in  the  | 
centre,  if  drawn  to  a  true  scale,  can  never  be  filled  w  itli  flowers ;  and  the  J 
same  objection  falls  011  the  two  sets  of  beds  accouipanyiiig  the  end  cuts.  ; 
Unless  you  have  proved  the  Sajioiiariu  on  your  soil,  do  not  trust  the 
centre  bed  with  it.  A  variegated  Geranium,  or  a  collection  of  varic-  , 
gated  Geraniums,  would  be  in  just  the  right  place  there,  and  the 
Eschsrhotlzia  Catifuruica  will  do  in  ti  and  It.  Sow  it  in  the  first  week 
in  April,  and  keep  it  a  foot  from  the  edge.  The  rest  of  the  plants  will 
match  as  they  stand.  Your  ribbon  is  too  much  of  the  chan  Tartan-w  ay  ;  1 
but  your  ow  11  borders  arc  well  planted  in  contrast.  ‘ 

Ceterach  officinariuxi  in  Scotland. — ‘‘Allow  me  to  tell  you  that 
I  have  found  not  a  few  specimens  of  Ceterach  ojjiinnarium  growing  upon 
the  wall  of  the  flower-gardens  at  Urumlanrig  Castle,  Dumfrieshire.  I 
believe  it  is  also  found  on  the  hill  of  Kinoul,  above  the  Perth  nurseries. 
[Mr.  Beaton  believes  the  same.]  Nut  the  warmest  locality  in  Scotland, 
by-thc-by. — Corvus.” 

Slugs  {A  Subscriber). — Mr.  Beaton  says  he  w  ishes  he  was  near  you, 
and  he  would  undertake  to  keep  you  free  of  slugs  and  snails  for  twenty 
years  for  the  half  of  the  .A  10  you  are  willing  to  pay.  There  is  no  enemy  in 
the  whole  garden,  he  says,  mpre  easy  to  conquer  than  the  slug.  He  had 
them  thick  a.s  locusts,  within  the  last  few  years,  in  a  new  garden,  where 
everything  had  been  favourable  for  their  increase  during  a  period  of  forty 
years,  but  he  got  rid  of  them  in  one  season,  and  seldom  sees  one  now. 
Knticing  them  by  green  food,  shade,  and  shelter,  catching  and  killing,  ' 
was  all  he  did  ;  but  he  believes  brewers’  grains  are  the  best  bait,  placed 
in  little  patches  all  over  the  garden.  You  can  then  to  go  round  and  catch 
them  at  night,  and  also  after  every  shower  all  through  the  summer. 

Maiiogany-tree— BIatcii  for  Salvia  patens  (IF.).— The  Ma¬ 
hogany  is  a  lofty  timber  tree,  with  a  spreading  head  and  shining  pinnated  ' 
leaves,  very  like  the  leaves  of  some  kinds  of  Ash-tree,  only  bigger  in  all  \ 
the  parts.  If  you  imagine  a  head  between  that  of  the  common  Ash  and 
the  American  Hiccory,  you  have  the  exact  image  of  the  Mahogany-tree. 

1  Tiie  flowers  arc  small,  reddish,  and  in  pannicles  from  the  footstalks  of 
I  the  leaves  near  the  top  ;  also,  terminal.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule,  as  large 
as  a  Nutmeg,  or  larger,  “with  the  valves  separable  from  the  thick 
axis;”  the  seeds  are  flat  and  winged,  like  the  Ash  seeds.  Swietenia 
viahagani  is  the  name  in  the  natural  order  Ccdrelads  or  Ccdrclacea;,  and  • 
in  a  section  of  it,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  filaments  being  united  into 
a  tube  which  is  toothed,  and  in  form  like  the  tube  in  Narcissian  plants  ; 
while  the  filaments  in  other  Cedrclads  are  free,  as  in  the  Orange,  which 
borders  the  Cedrclads  on  one  side  as  Mcliads  do  on  the  other  side.  The 
best  iMahogany  timber  is  from  rocky  soils,  where  the  growth  is  less  rapid.  1 
The  Satin  Wood  of  India  (Chloro.vylon)  and  the  Yellow  Wood  of  New  , 
South  Wales  (Oxleya)  belong  to  this  order. — There  is  not  another  plant, 
of  any  class,  to  match  Salvia  patens,  or  to  substitute  for  it-  Good 
varieties  of  Delphinium  sinense  come  the  nearest  to  what  you  want ;  but 
the  roots  must  be  saved  as  carefully  as  those  of  the  blue  Salvia,  as  they 
arc  not  quite  hardy  on  most  soils.  ! 

Asclepias  tuuerosa.— Cuttings  of  Persian  Yellow  Rose  (A 
Lover  of  Blowers), —Asetepias  tuherosa  is  a  treacherous  plant  in  some 
years  and  in  some  places.  It  stands  out,  without  the  least  harm  from 
damp  and  frost,  at  one  place,  and  not  far  off  it  perhaps  dies,  or  dwindles 
away,  alter  the  first  winter.  It  stands  best  under  a  west  wall  in  a  dry, 
light  border,  or  on  rockwork.  To  make  sure  of  it,  a  young  plant  or  two 
sliould  be  kept  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  to  be  turned  out  at  the  end  of 
April;  and  where  it  does  well  it  is  worth  that  trouble.— The  Persian 
Yellow  Rose  will  not  grow  from  cuttings  w  ith  you  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  | 
you  may  increase  it  by  budding  like  most  other  Roses.  Your  Pinks  are,  1 
probably,  eaten  by  slugs  during  the  night. 

j  Heating  a  Frame  (X.  Y.  Z.).— Two  four-inch  pipes  ought  almost  to 


be  sufficient,  if  there  are  means  to  let  part  of  that  heat  into  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  pit,  as  it  is  only  four  feet  wide.  The  pipes  for  surface 
heat  will  make  the  matter  more  sure  ;  and  we  would  prefer  pipes  of  one, 
or  even  two  inches  in  diameter,  to  one  of  three-quarters-of-an-inch ;  but 
any  would  do  better  than  none.  We  quite  approve  and  admire  your  turf 
frames.  The  frames  make  all  clean  and  dry,  and  the  turves  keep  out 
more  cold  in  winter,  and  more  heat  in  summer,  than  a  brick  pit.  We 
find  turf-pits  themselves,  without  frames,  exceedingly  useful ;  but  then, 
yours  will  look  much  nicer  and  cleaner.  Your  mode  of  heating,  staging, 
&c.,  are  excellent.  We  presume  that  the  boiler  is  used  for  some  general 
purpose — would  you  say  for  what? — as  it  often  vexes  us  to  see  heat  lost 
that  might  be  eraploj'ed  for  horticultural  purposes. 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 


Anerley.  July  15th,  l6th,  iTth,  and  I8th. 

Bristol.  June  25th  and  26th.  A’ec.  Robert  Hillhouse  Bush,  Litfield  j 
House,  Clifton,  Bristol.  Entries  close  26th  of  May.  ! 

Essex.  At  Colchester,  8th,  gth,  and  10th  of  January,  1857-  Secs,  j 
G.  E.  Attwood,  and  W.  A.  Warwick.  ' 

Newcastle,  Northumberland,  and  Durham.  At  Newcastle, 
Blarcli  26th  and  27th.  Sec.  Mr.  W.  Trotter,  South  Accomb,  near  ^ 
Newcastle.  ' 

Norwich.  June  20th.  (Norfolk  Agricultural,  for  Subscribers  only.) 
Sec.  Mr.  E.  C.  Bailey,  Little  0.\ford  Street,  Norwich.  Entries  close 
May  31st. 

WiiARFDALE.  April  18th,  at  Otlcy.  Sec.  Mr.  T.  Metcalfe,  Otley. 

Windsor  Poultry  Exhibition.  At  Windsor,  4lh,  5th,  and  6th  of  i 
June.  Secs.  Thos.  Chamberlain,  and  Henry  Thompson.  Entries 
will  close  May  10th. 

N.B. — Secretaries  will  oblige  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


THE  POULTRY  CONGRESS. 

{Continued  from  innje  41(i.) 

On  tlie  part  of  Russia,  tlie  Polish  fowl;  on  the  part  of 
Englanti,  the  Dorhimj  and  Black-lrenstcd  lied  Uume ;  on 
tlie  part  of  France,  the  Creve-ewnr ;  on  the  part  of  Turkey, 
the  Serai  ia  ook ;  on  the  part  of  Austria,  a  mixed-breed 
fowl;  and  on  the  part  of  Sardinia,  a  Game  Bantam;  met 
by  common  consent  to  arrange  divers  weighty  matters. 

The  Polonder,  before  they  proceeded  to  the  business 
before  them,  wished  to  deliver  a  protest  from  the  Prussian 
Eagle,  complaining  of  his  exclusion.  He  demanded  that  it 
he  read. 

TJte  Burking  objected  ;  he  said  the  I'iagle  had  never  made 
one  in  competition,  lie  liad  kept  aloof  when  there  was 
danger,  and  he  should  not  be  admitted  now. 

T'iie  Polander  considered  the  last  sjieech  as  arrogant, 
and  augured  badly  for  negolialion,  if  such  a  style  were  per¬ 
severed  in. 

Tlie  Game  cock  said,  he  would  abate  nothing  of  his  pre¬ 
tensions,  and  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  why,  they 
were  ready  to  tight. 

The  Austrian  said,  he  hoped  all  would  hear  in  mind  they 
were  met  fur  peace. 

The  Crcve-c(cur  said,  all  desired  that  equally,  but  it  mus  1 
be  a  safe,  honourable,  and  lasting  peace.  They  wished  to 
place  all  classes  on  a  footing  which  should  not  he  disturbed. 

'J'he  vS'cnii  /a-ou/.- said  he  must  not  be  admitted ;  and  the 
Game  Bantam  observed,  that  any  arrangement  to  he  durable 
must  he  ngrecahlo  to  all  parties,  he  would,  however,  add, 
that  if  any  one  had  a  right  to  assume  a  little,  it  was  the 
conqueror.  He  also  said,  that  altlmugh  he  did  not  object 
to  peace,  he  would  observe,  that  he  had  not  asked  for  it.  ] 

The  Black-hreasted  Game  here  crowed  so  loudly,  that  the  i 
members  all  started,  and  some  were  disposed  to  be  angry,  j 
The  Creue-civar,  liowever,  interposed,  and  all  resumed  their 
equanimity. 

Our  peculiar  facility  for  gaining  intelligence  has  enabled 
ns  to  give  the  opening  scenes  almost  verbatim.  The  : 
Creve  rwitr  began  by  saying,  that  the  object  of  their  assemh-  ! 
ling  was  to  arrange  diliiculties,  to  allay  animosities,  and  to 
put  their  mutual  interests  in  a  position  wliich  should  he 
satisfactory  to  all  who  were  concerned.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  review  the  past,  in  order  to  come  to  a  right 
understanding.  They  had  little  to  do  with  past  centuries, 
but  it  was  notorious,  of  late,  the  Polanders  were  become 
too  powerful  for  the  Serai-ta-ooks.  They  were  neigh- 
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hours,  an  I  the  former  were  in  the  liahit  of  encroaching  on 
the  latter.  All  iiresent  were  aware  there  had  been,  some 
years  since,  an  arrangement  of  the  classes  at  a  Congress 
similar  to  the  present.  The  pri7;e  lists  had  been  arranged, 
and  a  proper  balance  settled.  The  Dorkings  and  Creve- 
coenrs  had  confined  thems(dves  to  their  (twn  classes,  and  the 
Colander  had,  little  by  little, enforced  his  claim  to  intrude  on 
the  Ser.ai'-ta-ook’s  class.  He  had  been  allowed  to  do  so. 
Now,  it  must  be  admitted,  some  tinte  since,  the  Creve-co-nirs 
had  interfered  in  the  East  to  protect  some  of  their  own 
class,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  having  seen  them 
righted,  they  asked  no  more.  Another  strong  point  was, 
their  assistance  was  asked.  The  Polanders  acted  differently; 
they  went  to  right  those  whom  they  claimed,  but  when  they 
had  done  so,  they  refused  to  leave.  The  committee  sum¬ 
moned  them  to  do  so  in  vain.  They  demanded  the  pro¬ 
tectorate  of  all  the  top-knotted  and  crested  breeds,  and, 
accordingly,  emleavoured  to  appropriate  the  class  of  Ghou- 
rooks  altogether.  This  would  spoil  any  exhibition,  and  the 
oppressed  asked  tlie  help  of  the  stronger  classes.  They 
answered  the  appeal,  and  several  trials  of  strength  had 
taken  place.  The  Serai-ta-ook  began  it  alone,  and  was 
everywhere  victorious.  The  Crcve-cteurs  and  Dorkings  next 
apjpeared  on  the  scene,  and  success  was  still  more  strongly 
marked.  The  Colanders,  tired  of  war,  asked  for  this  meeting, 
in  order  to  arrange  the  classes  amicably,  to  submit  them  to 
the  managers  and  subscribers,  and  to  hold  their  shows  : 
without  heart-burning  or  animosity.  I 

The  I'nJundcr  rose  immediately,  and  while  he  com-  ' 
plimented  the.  Creve-cmur  on  the  ability  of  his  statement, 
felt  bound  to  deny  the  correctness  of  many  parts.  If  the  I 
noble  birds  present  meant  to  treat  him  as  a  conquered  bird,  i 
they  might  save  time  by  dissolving  the  Congress  at  once,  i 
He  would  admit  he  had  met  with  reverses,  but  nothing  j 
more,  and  they  were  far  from  irreparable.  Although  not  ; 
successful  in  getting  the  princes,  he  had  always  been  highly 
commended;  and,  as  it  was  necessary  to  hold  further  com¬ 
petitions  at  the  same  place  where  they  had  been  held  ' 
before,  as  that  was  his  home,  while  their  birds  had  to  be 
conveyed  by  railway  and  sea;  as  he  was  determined,  until  ' 
there  was  a  more  friendly  spirit,  to  allow  none  of  his  pro-  ^ 
visions  to  be  used  for  them,  it  would  be  well  if  they  asked  ’ 
themselves  whetlier  it  was  not  their  interest,  as  well  as  his, 
to  make  peace.  It  was  just  possible,  “  que  le  jeu  ne  valoit  1 
pas  la  chandelle.” 

Tlie  G(nnt‘  cock  here  interrupted  the  speaker,  by  whisper¬ 
ing  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  that  it  was  a  Cossack  simile. 
Every  one  smiled  save  the  Pohtnder,  who,  after  complaining, 
continued  his  speech. 

It  was  a  mistake  to  say  they  had  interfered  unasked. 
The  Crhoorooks  Imd  complained  of  the  Seiai-ta  ooks.  Their 
burdens  were  intolerable. 

The  Ghooroof:  said,  tliey  thought  so  till  they  had  tried  the 
Polanders. 

The  Amtrki)}  said,  all  went  on  well  with  them  now  he 
protected  them. 

The  Ghonrook  was  about  to  answer  angrily,  when  the 
Crevfi-cceiif  begged  the  Polander  might  be  allowed  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  He  did  so,  by  saying  that  he  repeated  they  only  took 
jiossession  of  the  classes  because  they  were  too  weak  to 
protect  themselves,  and  from  their  position  they  were  unalde 
to  form  anj'  coalition.  He  quoted  many  authorities  on  ex-  , 
liibition  laws,  among  others,  Andrews,  Tlewitt,  and  Baily,  to  , 
prove  that  a  weak  class  injured  ratlier  than  helped  a  show, 
and  that  it  should  be  united  to  a  stronger,  lest  it  should  at 
any  time  cause  difficulties.  What,  said  the  speaker,  caused 
the  Dorking  and  Creve-cot'ur  to  interfere  now,  but  jealousy, 
lest  by  tlie  union  of  all  the  Top-lcnotted  classes  they 
should  become  predominant.  They  said  they  wished  to 
protect  the  weak  :  so  did  he.  The  classes  were  dying,  if  not 
dead,  and  he  sought  to  restore  them.  He  had  a  right  to  do 
so,  although  mb  the  same  colour  as  himself.^  They  were 
top-knotted,  and  held  the  same  notions,  and  his  master,  as 
the  head  of  the  top-knotted  tribes,  claimed  a  right  to  tbe 
allegiance  or  protectorate  of  all  of  the  same  class. 

The  Ghoorookx  denied  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  It  was 
perfectly  true  he  was  top-knotted,  the  same  as  the  Polanders ; 
he  held  the  same  opinions,  but  lie  did  not  belong  to  them. 
It  was  the  misfortune  of  his  breed  to  live  between  the  i 
Polauder  and  the  Serai-ta-ook,  and  hitherto  they  had  been  1 


in  the  position  of  the  grain  between  the  two  mill-stones.  ! 
They  had  to  be  ground.  But  this  Congress  was  licid  to  ; 
remedy  all  grievances,  and  his  breed  now  looked  for  their  , 
rights.  They  belonged  origin.ally  to  tbe  Serai ;  and  althougb 
tlu'y  may  have  complained  of  their  rule,  they  did  not  ask 
the  intervention  of  the  Polander.  He  came  unasked,  and 
swamped  their  class,  d'hey  were  grateful  for  the  inter-  ; 
vention  of  the  Dorking  and  Creve-comr,  but  if  they  did  not 
now  finish  their  work  by  putting  them  in  a  position  to  show 
committees  of  what  they  were  cajaable,  they  would  leave 
their  work  half  finished.  They  knew  they  were  not  a  strong 
class,  but  they  did  ask  for  a  separate  classification,  although 
they  might  only  exhibit  with  the  Serais. 

The  (Jotii/!  Bantam  said,  he  felt  at  home  with  the  Creve- 
cmur  and  Dorking.  He  also  shared  with  them  all  tbe  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  courage  fd’  the  Serai.  He  had  taken  arms, 
not  becausi'  he  was  of  much  irnpoitance,  but  Itecause  be 
felt  the  cause  was  just,  and  because  he  had  move  faith  in 
arms  than  diplomacy.  He  belonged  to  the.  second  -  rati' 
classes,  and  be  would  tell  tbe  Dorking  and  Crcve-coair,  that 
they  had  no  idea  of  the  annoyances  to  whii  h  those  of  his 
class  were  exposed  from  their  neighbours  of  the  first-class. 
Their  entries  were  laughed  at,  and  if  they  sent  any  one  to 
represent  their  interests,  he  was  exiduded,  for  all  sorts  of 
vexatious  reasons,  and  treated  with  marked  neglect.  He, 
for  one,  was  determined  to  submit  to  this  no  longer,  and  he 
would  rather  cease  to  exhibit.  He  would  only  refer  to  the 
late  contest  between  himself  and  the  Austrian  about  his  re¬ 
presentative. 

The  J thus  appealed  to,  rose  immediately,  and  the 
extraordinary  appearance  we  have  before  noted  was  again 
distinctly  visible.  With  an  air  of  hauteur,  he  turned  first 
to  the  Crcve-caair,  and  then  to  the  Dorking,  and  as  he 
titvned,  his  plumage  assumed  the  hue  of  each  breed.  He 
said,  these  two  powers  were  unquestionably  right  in  the 
course  tliey  had  taken,  and  he  begged  to  congratulate  them 
on  that,  and  on  their  success;  then,  suddenly  erecting  a  top 
knot,  and  turning  to  the  Polander,  he  said,  that  he  could  not  j 
find  language  to  express  his  admiration  of  the  noble  stand  : 
he.  had  made  in  vindicating  that  which  was  unquestionably  j 
his  duty.  The  poultry  world,  lie  added,  might  depend,  that  j 
those  whose  interests  he  represented  would  follow'  the  i 
same  straitforward  course  that  had  hitherto  guided  them  in  i 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  late  exhibitions. 

The  Itorkimi  said,  he  had  listened  with  attention  to  all 
that  had  been  said.  He  represented  traders,  and  wished  to 
h.ave  common  sense  and  business  principles  carried  out  in 
the  decisions.  All  that  had  been  said  amounted  to  nothing. 
Arms  had  been  taken  because  there  were  certain  grievances,  ; 
and  would  not  be  laid  down  until  they  were  redressed.  All  j 
classes  w'ere  suffering  from  this  state  of  antagonism,  but  he  ; 
would  much  rather  exhibitions  stopped  for  ten  years,  than 
yield  one  jot  of  what  he  thought  right.  He  had  liad  a  good 
trade,  and  had  taken  many  prizes  in  spite  of  all  difficulties, 
he,  therefore,  warned  all  parties  he  was  not  disposed  to 
make  concessions. 

The  Bliick  In-iaoiti'd  Game  hoped  that  active  opiu'ations 
would  be  continued  until  everytliing  was  positively  settled. 

The  Serai-ta-ook  said,  some  speakers  had  seemed  to  think 
only  his  class  was  concerned ;  he  believed  every  class  was 
equally  interested. 

With  this  the  first  silting  terminated. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS  FROM  AIY  NOTE  BOOK. 

TEJirKr,.\TUUE  AT  WHICH  IT  IS  DESIEAEI.E  TO  KEEP 
EGGS  EOR  HATCHING. 

We  are  told  in  most  books  to  keep  eggs  for  hatching 
closely  covered  with  bran  and  at  a  uniform  tempeiature ; 
but  no  other  eggs  hatch  so  well  as  those  in  a  stolen  nest,  . 
exposed  to  the  alternation  of  temperature  during  the  day 
and  night,  and  warmed  frequently  by  the  bens  laying  ad-  ! 
dilional  eggs.  Query — Is  the  artificial  or  the  natural  plan  j 
the  better  one  ? 

EGGS  RECENTLY  I.AIH  HO  NOT  HATCH  SOONER  THAN  OTHERS. 

I  have  recently  been  hatching  some  Swan,  or  Chinese 
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Geese,  under  a  hen,  who  was  kept  waiting  two  days  for  a 
!  sufficient  numher  of  eggs.  When  they  were  given  her  one 
I  had  just  been  laid,  and  was  quite  hot;  it  was  dated,  and 
j  hatched  an  the  same  day  (Teh.  ^1)  witli  the  others,  some  of 
,  wliich  were  a  week  old.  The  brood  came  out  on  the  '^Sth 
I  day  of  sitting ;  but  when  sat  on  by  the  Goose  they  are  usually 
;  not  hatched  until  the  dTth  or  .‘loth  day. 

j  PROPORTION  or  JIEAL  AND  HUSK  IN  I.IGIIT  AND  HEAVY  OATS. 

Oats  weighing  dOlbs.  per  bushel  contain  IClbs  of  meal 
and  ITlbs.  of  husk.  Those  at  TOlbs.  per  busliel  contain 
upwards  of  gOllis.  of  meal  and  less  than  Kilbs.  of  husk, 
and  as  the  weight  increases  the  proportion  of  the  meal  to 
tlie  husk  is  often  greater,  t^uery — Is  not  the  best  always 

the  clieapest? — W.  II.  Tegetmeier. 
i 


HAMBURG  H  rOT.ANDS. 

I  AJi  glad  to  find,  in  the  number  of  12th  of  February,  that 
Mr.  Baker  lias  doffed  his  incognito  in  reply  to  my  query,  as 
I  can  now  understand  with  whom  I  communicate.  By  iMr. 
Baker’s  lettei-,  he  ...hiiits  lie  can  give  no  proof  of  birds  being 
brought  from  I’oland,  but  positively  states  the  breed  came 
from  Hamburgh,  although  he  thinks  the  birds  now'  to  be 
had  superior.  From  this  opinion  I  must  beg  to  differ, 
having  bad  the  breed  for  a  longer  time  tlian  twenty-five 
years.  In  the  valuable  qualities  of  the  breed  I  entirely  agree. 

JMr.  Baker  says,  “  That  twenty-five  years  ago,  as  our  books 
will  prove,  they  were  called  Bolands.”  I’erhaps  Mr.  Baker 
will  be  good  enough  to  inform  us  in  which  of  our  books  tlie 
statement  is  to  be  found.  I  am  not  aware  of  any,  but  can 
give  reference  to  the  contrary.  Two  of  our  oldest  works, 
viz.,  Moahray  and  Jticksoa,  call  the  Boland  the  White- 
crested  Black,  by  which  name  that  biecd  was  generally 
known.  Mr.  Baker  mistakes  my  motives  if  he  think's  me 
an  advocate  for  change  of  names.  In  common  with  Dr. 
Horner,  I  merely  seek  to  rcsiure  the  nomenclature  to  what 
it  was  for  a  century  before  that  ])UL  forward  by  Rev.  F.  S. 
Dixon  in  18-t8.  If  Mr.  Baker  will  refer  to  his  books  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  he  will  find  my  name  largely  thcie  as  a  jmr- 
chaser  of  water-fowl,  but  not  of  Boultry ;  for  the  reason,  that 
Boultry  fancy  was  not  then  prominent  in  London  ;  and  I 
had,  in  consequence,  to  get  the  birds  I  wanted  from  France 
and  Holland,  even  so  late  as  1812,  as  the  eighth  edition  of 
Muatnay  certifies  of  the  Bolton  Greys,  that  they  were,  “ap¬ 
parently,  the  crack  breed  of  their  vicinity,  but  entirely  un¬ 
known  in  the  metropolis.” 

I  feel  obliged  by  Mr.  Baker’s  concluding  remarks  on  the 
j  the  I'ldes  for  .ludging  Boultry  juit  I'orward  by  me,  as  it  was 
precisely  with  that  view  they  were  framed. — It.  B.  Williams. 

I  WHERE  IS  FASHION  NOT'  A  DESROT? 

!  “  IMary,  my  dear,”  said  a  staid  looking  man  to  a  rnei  ry 

girl,  “  why  do  you  wear  such  a  ridiculously  small  bonnet?” 

“  It  is  the  fashion.  Father.” 

“  I  wish  you  would  nut  think  so  mmdi  of  that ;  show  more 
strength  of  mind  and  character;  judge  what  is  right,  and 
adhere  to  it.” 

“  But,  Father,  I  am  not  sure  singularity  is  to  be  desired.” 

]  “  I’erhaps  not ;  but  having  once  arrived  at  a  sound  con¬ 

clusion,  as  to  coiufort  and  respectable  appcarp.nce,  you  may 
safely  confine  yourself  to  them.” 

The  girl  paused  a  minute,  as  if  in  thought,  and  then  said, 
I  “  Father,  may  I  ask  you  a  few  questions?” 
j  “  Yes,”  was  the  rejily. 

“  And  you  will  not  be  angry  ?  ” 

“  Not  if  they  are  pnqier  ones.’’ 

“  Do  you  ipean  to  exhibit  your  Boland  Fowls?” 

“  No,”  said  the  Father. 

“  Do  you  think  the  bearded  are  better  layers  tlnm  the 
i  others?” 

i  “  I  do  not  think  they  are,”  said  he, 
j  “You  know.  Father,”  continued  Iho  laughing  girl,  “you 
i  said  you  thought  tlm  old  dock  perfect,  and  that  you  would 
j  never  gi’/j  Idffi  up  i  k’R  yopy  fiiepd  said',  (l(iy  M’ter 


day,  that  no  one  now  kept  birds  without  beards,  altbougli 
you  resisted  for  some  time,  you  at  last  said,  you  thought  you  i 
mast  give  way,  and  the  old  favourite  was  given  up  for  a  i 
bearded  successor.  Now,  I  call  that  fashion.  You  were  well  j 
suited  with  the  others  ;  they  were  as  good  layers  as  these,  I 

and,  speaking  with  all  respect - ”  \ 

“  Which  you  might  forget  in  the  heat  of  your  argument,” 
interrupted  the  father,  “  tlierefore  we  will  drop  it.” 


POULTRY  EXHIBITION  AT  W'ELLINGTON, 
SHROPSHIRE. 

This  meeting  took  place  in  the  new  Town  Hall,  on 
Fehruary  2Cth  and  27th  ;  and  although  various  rumours 
were  afloat  that  scarcely  any  of  our  principal  amateurs 
declined  competing,  we  certainly  did  not  anticipate  so 
perfect  and  well- arranged  an  exhibition.  It  is  equally 
certain,  that  never  before,  in  Slu'opsliire  (noted  os  it  has 
been  for  its  poultry  shows),  was  there  any  previous  exhibition 
in  which  all  poultry  (tbrouglumt  crery  class)  could  vie  with 
tlie  one  just  concluded.  Indeed,  the  task  would  have  been 
fruitless  to  find  a  j-ea//y  hidijf'ennt  pen,  tlie  generality  of 
the  birds  being  those  that  bad  recently  been  successful  at 
different  meetings;  and  we  were  credibly  informed,  that  not 
less  than  sixteen  iiens  of  poultry  were  entered  on  the  lists 
that  liad,  during  tlie  year  1855,  secured  for  tlieir  fortunate 
owners  prizes,  in  the  sliapo  of  silver  cups,  at  one  exhibition 
or  another.  At  tlie  onset,  the  prizes  proposed  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  libend  in  amount,  but  from  the  extraordinary 
excellence  of  the  entries,  and  the  well-known  repute  of  the 
competitors,  the  numificeiicc  of  the  advertised  prize-list 
reel  ived  a  most  well-advised  ADDITION  in  seven  large  Silver 
Cups,  to  lie  awarded  to  the  most  successful  pens  in  the 
jirincipal  L  ading  varieties.  Of  tlicse  cups  we  will  say  but 
little,  though  tliorougbly  deserving  of  our  highest  com¬ 
mendation.  'J’liey  were  intrinsically  worth  about  six  pounds 
each,  besides  being  ijuite  modern,  and  were  placed  in  an  i 
empty  pen  for  public  inspection  ;  the  general  opinion  being,  i 
they  were  far  superior  to  those  usually  ottered.  i 

Of  the  indefatigable  secretary,  ]\lr.  T.  AV.  Jones,  we  must  ' 
admit  it  is  only  very  rarely  we  have  met  with  his  eipial — 
always  at  hi.-,  jiost,  courteous  and  affable  to  every  one,  the 
filial  success  of  the  undertaking  was  entirely  attributable  to  | 
bis  uncompromising  perseverance.  It  must  also  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  responsibility  of  the  wlmle  iiroeeeding  j 
naturally  entails  an  amount  of  both  mental  and  bodily  ; 
personal  exertion  that  few  weiild  dare  to  eneounter.  It  is  i 
somewhat  remarkable,  that  only  iliree  pens  were  unoccupied 
out  of  the  whole  number  entered,  viz.,  222  pens.  T’he  con¬ 
dition  id'  the  birds,  as  a  whole,  was  most  .superior;  but  we 
easily  recognised,  on  the  contrary,  by  reference  to  the 
catalogue,  various  jieiis  that  were  sutt'ering  from  (be  most 
extreme  debility,  the  never-varying  conseipience  of  too 
freipieiit  exhibition,  and  the  inevitable  oxcitement  and  injury 
of  over  exertion.  AATieu  it  is  considered,  that  even  fatal 
consequences  so  frequently  ensue  from  this  cause  atone,  and 
that  the  coiistitution  of  the  fowls,  however  well-attended, 
must  suffer  irreparably,  it  naturally  becomes  a  matter  of 
surprise,  that  any  exhibitor  should  subject  himself  not  only 
to  the  probable  pecuniary  loss  of  valuable  specimens,  but 
still  more  certain  disapiiointnient  of  obtaining  liealtby  pro¬ 
geny,  it  this  merciless  practice  is  continually  persisted  in. 

The  Spanish  class  were  both  extensively  and  well  repre¬ 
sented  ;  Captain  Hornby’s  cup  birds  being  shown  in  very 
superior  condition,  whilst  v.irious  others  were  well  worthy  of 
the  high  cuinmendations  bestowed  iqion  them.  In  (drey 
Dorl.inys,  the  liigbly  reputed  stock  of  W.  AVrigbt,  Fsq.,  of 
AYednes,  secured  “  ai.l  the  bononrs.”  The  cap  birds  were  j 
especially  deserving  of  notice.  ' 

A  gentleman,  who  “  had  parpasely  travelled  from  London 
with  the  intention  of  claiminji  the  hest  pen,”  ott'ered  one 
hundred  pounds  for  the  first  prize  pen,  bnf  bis  offer 
( though  repeatedly  made)  was  not  accepted  ;  the  bidder 
was,  therefore,  compelled  to  content  himself  with  the  pur- 
cliase  of  several  other  pens,  and  the  successful  ones  still 
roniaiii  tlte  property  of  Mr.  AAT’igUt,  It  will  be  seen,  by 
roferenoe  to  tiie  prize  list,  that  the  sucoess  was  at- 
iQiidotj  witli  f)  ifiosl  sevejie  oofitpetition.  The  r:Qndition  ip 
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which  these  fowls  have  been  hitherto,  and  are  still  shown, 
is  very  remarkable,  and  strongly  bespeaks  the  great  care 
and  attention  that  innst  he  devoted  to  them. 

A.  Gueldard,  Esq.,  of  Kendal,  took  the  cup  for  Cochins 
with  his  celebrated  birds,  but  closely  pressed  by  the  fowls 
of  Mr.  T.  Chatterton,  of  Islington,  Birmingham.  There 
were  some  excellent  white  Cochins  shown  in  the  class  for 
any  other  variety. 

All  the  Game  fowls  were  decidedly  superior,  excepting  the 
“  Whites  and  Piles  ;  ”  these  were,  perhaps,  the  very  worst 
class  throughout  the  whole  exhibition.  We  never  saw  so 
closely  contested  a  “  run  for  a  cup.”  INIany  pens  of  Game 
were  claimed,  and  at  tolerably  high  ]nices. 

Perhaps  so  good  a  show  of  Hamhnrghs  as  those  at  Wel¬ 
lington  have  rarely  been  placed  before  the  public.  Tlie 
rivalry  rested  chiefly  among  the  poultry  of  Messrs.  Cliune, 
Atkins,  Worrall,  Archer,  M’Cann,  and  Jones;  besides  these, 
were  numbers  of  others  of  high  standing  as  to  former 
achievements,  but  now  presented  in  so  deplorable  a  con- 
f  dition,  that  not  the  slightest  possible  chance  of  success 
I  could  be  hoped  for.  From  one  yard  only,  we  especially  noticed 
I  three  ditferent  pens,  hitherto  exhibited  in  beautiful  health 
and  plumage;  but  here,  the  cock  in  one  pen  was  actually 
incapable  of  standing  ;  another  had  a  diseased  ear-lobe  and 
wattles  of  most  extraordinarij  character  (presenting  to  the 
eye  the  exact  resemblance  of  a  decayed  and  mouldy  Orange, 
and  of  tlie  most  fetid  odour)  ;  whilst  the  third  cock  was  all 
but  perfectly  black  in  the  comb,  and  it  had  become  so 
emaciated  that  it  was  “  as  light  as  a  cork,”  and  moved  with 
evident  pain  and  difficulty.  By  the  extreme  care  bestowed 
on  it  for  the  three  days  it  remained  at  Wellington,  the 
latter  bird  seems  likely  to  recover  (if  its  owner  pei’severes 
in  a  similar  course)  ;  but  the  others  seemed  quite  irrecover¬ 
able,  and  would  not  rally  at  all  even  under  the  most 
stimulating  treatment.  We  mention  this  incident,  because 
the  birds,  naturally,  are  far  superior  to  most  we  have  met 
'  with;  but  we  must  declaim  strongly  against  the  absolute 
'  cruelty,  as  well  as  folly,  of  sending  poultry  reduced  to  the 
“  last  extreme  of  prostration  ”  to  compete  with  those  that 
have  been  carefully  attended,  and  not  hitherto  subjected  to 
I  a  series  of  trials  so  merciless  and  unfeeling.  We  again 
i  rejieat,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  exhibit  fowls  at  every  show 
'  (in  some  cases  actually  travelling  from  one  to  the  other, 

'  and  remaining  an  intermediate  day  or  so  almost  cri[q)led  in 
;  a  small  hamper,  and  unsupplied  with  food,  or  water  !)  with¬ 
out  certainly  incurring  the  result  wo  have  thus  feebly 
portrayed. 

The  Golden  and  Silver  Polands  have  not  ever  been 
equalled  at  any  Poultry  Show  in  England.  Eighteen  pens 
I  of  most  beautiful  birds  competed,  ale  of  most  excellent 
I  quality.  The  result  was,  it  involved  a  task  on  the  Judge  by 
I  no  means  a  sinecure.  That  gentleman  wisely  abstained 
I  from  raising  any  invidious  feeling  among  the  competitors, 
by  simply  awarding  the  two  premiums,  and  then  highly 
I  commending  the  ivhole  class.  A  most  extraordinary  pen  of 
■  Silvers,  the  property  of  Mi’S.  Chas.  Coleridge,  of  Eton, 
j  Windsor,  took  the  cup  ;  the  second  honour  falling  to  the 
fowls  of  the  same  variety  belonging  to  G.  C.  Adkins,  Esq., 
of  Birmingham.  To  a  poultry  amateur,  the  inspection  of 
,  tljis  class  of  birds  alone  was  a  treat  that  well  repaid  the 
'  trouble  of  a  long  journey. 

I  Of  Turkeys,  three  pens  only  competed,  the  winning  pens, 
when  brought  to  scale,  weighing  respectively  fifty-seven 
and  fifty-five  pounds  the  three.  When  tlie  advanced  period 
of  the  season  is  considered,  this  weight  is  very  remarkable. 

The  Ducks  are  not  worthy  of  particular  mention.  In  the 
extra  class  no  prizes  had  to  be  awarded,  but  many  interest¬ 
ing  specimens  were  shown. 

The  attendance  of  the  aristocracy  was  good  on  the  day  of 
opening  to  the  public,  but  we  cannot  conclude  our  brief 
remarks  of  this  really  interesting  meeting  without  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  astonishment,  i\mt  the  inhabitants  of  Wellinylon 
itself  seem  so  little  inclined  to  support  their  annual  Poultry 
Sliow,  either  by  their  personal  subscription  or  attendance, 
more  particularly  when  it  is  considered  how  many  visitors 
are  attracted  from  distant  localities,  and  the  improved 
amount  of  business  thus  temporarily  obtained.  Wo  have 
great  pleasure  in  stating,  all  the  fowls  were  repacked,  and  on 
their  return  homewards,  within  throe  hours  of  the  close  of 
Uie  es-hibition.  Nor  can  wo  .speak  too  higlily  of  tho  great 


care  and  attention  bestowed  on  them  during  the  time  they 
remained  there.  These  are  items  especially  important  to 
prospective  advancement,  and,  no  doubt,  the  fact  of  their 
being  so  will  be  most  conspicuously  apparent  at  future 
meetings  of  this  Society,  in  the  greatly  increased  amount  of 
entries,  more  especially  from  a  distance. 

We  gave  the  List  of  Prizes  in  our  last  number. 


COPAIBA  AS  A  REMEDY  FOR  ROUP. 

I  ii.AVE  been  much  interested  with  Dr.  Horner’s  paper 
on  this  subject  in  a  recent  number.  He  has,  howevei’, 
overlooked  several  modes  in  which  this  article  may  be 
i  effectually  administered  to  fowls  without  any  annoyance 
I  from  contact  or  smell.  I  will  submit  two  or  three  for  his 
commendation  that  can  be  readily  prepared  by  any  chemist. 

The  alkaline  solution  owes  its  efficacy  to  the  resin  of 
Copaiba,  as  it  contains  very  little  of  its  essential  oil.  If  it 
be  admitted  that  the  resin  is  the  active  principal  in  the  cure 
of  roup,  it  is  much  easier  given  in  the  form  of  pills, 
obtained  by  evaporating  any  quantity  of  the  balsam  down 
one-half,  and  dividing  the  residue  into  five  grain  pills,  one 
to  be  given  three  times  a  day.  In  ordinary  practice,  the 
balsam  itself  is,  I  think,  generally  admitted  to  be  more 
efficacious  than  any  preparation  of  it,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  this  should  not  hold  good  with  regard  to  fowls. 
Capsules  would  be  the  I’eadiest  means  of  giving  it  to  all 
birds,  except  Bantams.  They  are  not  always  in  the  form  of 
“  little  gum-bags ;  ”  the  best  are  made  of  membrane,  by 
Messrs.  Evans  and  Lescher,  of  London,  who  guarantee  the 
quantity  of  Copaiba  they  contain.  One  night  and  morning 
would,  I  think,  be  sufficient.  The  balsam  could  also  be 
given  in  pills.  Take  of  Copaiba  two  drachms.  White  Wax 
one  drachm,  melt  togelhei',  and  add  of  powdered  Cubebs 
three  drachms.  Slix  thoroughly,  and  divide  into  three 
dozen  boluses  ;  one  throe  times  a  day  would  do. 

Many  attach  great  value  to  the  essential  oils  of  Cc>]iaiba 
and  Cubebs,  and  Dr.  Horner  says  “  their  etficacy  was  marked.” 
These  oils  can  be  readily  administered  in  pills. 

Take  of  Essential  oil  of  Copaiba,  25  drops. 

„  Essential  oil  of  Cubebs,  25  drops. 

„  Licorice  root  in  powder,  50  grains. 

„  IMagnesia,  50  grains. 

„  Treacle  sufficient  (about  half- a- drachm)  to 
form  a  mass;  divide  in  ten  boluses,  and  give  one  twice  a 
day. 

The  doses  given  above  are  all  smaller  than  those  staled 
by  Dr.  Horner,  as  I  think  that  moderate  doses,  repeatedly 
given,  have  a  better  cfl'ect  than  one  larger  one;  for  instance, 
I  should  imagine  that  a  teaspoonful  of  balsam  Copaiba  (a 
dose  for  a  man)  would  act  as  a  purgative  on  a  fowl.  On 
the  same  principle,  that  “water-patients”  sniff  ux)  cold 
water  for  a  cold  in  the  head,  anything  that  tends  to  Lee 
the  nostrils  is  good  for  roiiiiy  birds,  and  no  doubt  the 
solution  of  Copaiba,  with  I’otash,  would  cause  the  fowl  to 
sneeze.  Some,  however,  whose  love  for  their  feathered 
friends  is  not  very  strong,  would  not  like  to  be  near.  Boupy 
discharge  “flirted”  in  one’s  face,  saturated  solution  of  alum, 
&c  ,  in  one’s  eye,  and  both  on  one’s  clothes,  have  annoyed 
me  at  times.  I  may,  however,  be  both  fastidious  and 
clumsy,  so  I  have  lately  physicked  my  fowls  in  solid  forms, 
in  rouiiy  cases,  conlenting  myself  with  cleaning  the  nostrils 
well,  and  bathing  the  whole  head  with  warm  water.  Jalap  is 
a  favourite  remedy  with  me  as  well  as  the  learned  doctor ; 
“  a  bolus  of  it,  the  size  of  a  filbert,  or  nut,”  is,  however,  an 
indefinite  quantity.  I  never  give  more  than  five  grains  made 
into  a  pill  with  water,  but  sometimes  repeat  the  dose  the 
second  night.  Castor  oil  is  also  a  capital  medicine  for  fowls, 
i  If  any  of  your  readers  try  the  Copaiba  for  roiijr,  I  hox^e 
i  they  will  favour  us  with  the  result,  and  in  what  dose  and 
;  form  they  gave  it. — M. 


OUR  LETTEU  BOX. 

Pkopitablk  PscEOfiB  von  x  Town,— “  I  have  s  much  largaimaantlty 
of  food  than  niy  poultry  can  ounaume,  and  I  am  very  desirous  of  icespitig 
a  few  Pigeons,  wViioh  could  feed  with  them,  and  cause  but  little  troubla'. 
I  (tai  ile?irouS|  therofere,  to  kqqw  in  what  breed  are  the  Ajlvantaget  olf 
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:  pood  breeders,  large  size,  and  suitability  for  a  town,  combined. 

E.  F.” 

[If  you  lived  in  the  country,  we  would  advise  you  to  keep  the  common 
lilue  Rorks.  It  is  not  a  large,  but  it  is  a  profitable,  bird.  For  a  town, 
the  common  Dtutgon  is  the  best  bird.  It  is  hardy,  and  a  pooci 
breeder;  it  is  also  a  good  table  Pigeon.] 

BREKniNG  llED-i)CN  Oame  Fowls.— Tuvted  Game  Fowls.— “I 
have  a  Red-dun  Game  cock,  and  wish  to  breed  some  Red-duns,  but  can¬ 
not  meet  with  a  hen  pure  bred.  Can  you  tell  me  what  other  coloured 
hen  would  bring  a  clear  Red-dun  ?  I  should  mention  that  the  cock 
hardly  shows  sufficient  dun  in  his  plumage.  I  have  bred  from  black  and 
brown-red  hens,  but  do  not  get  them  clear  in  colour. — Is  it  proper  for  a 
Game  cock  to  have  a  smalt  crest,  or  tassel,  just  behind  the  comb  ? — 
\V.  Severn.” 

[In  all  breeding  for  colour  you  must  mate  the  bird  of  the  hue  you 
desire  with  one  as  nearly  approaching  to  it  as  possible.  The  parent  must 
then  be  put  to  the  produce,  son  or  daughter,  and  after  to  the  grandson 
or  daughter.  You  will  thus,  every  year,  get  more  of  the  blood  you  wish 
for. — It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  that  a  Game  cock  should  have 
a  tassel  or  Lark-crest.  There  was  such  a  breed  in  repute  some  years 
I  since,  but  it  is  now  almost  lost.] 

Goose  laying  monster  Eggs. — “  G.  M.  has  a  greyish-buff  Goose, 
three  years  old,  which,  with  another  Goose  and  Gander,  have  the  range  of 
a  grass  field,  and  are  fed  on  oats.  The  said  Goose  lays  a  double  or 
treble  yolked  egg,  12ozs.  in  weight,  or  a  soft  egg.  She  has  laid  many  of 
these  monster  eggs.  Now,  can  she  be  induced  to  lay  reasonnble  eggs 
from  which  the  breed  can  be  kept  up  ?  ” 

I  [The  enlarged  eggs  depend  on  an  undue  activity  of  the  ovarian  system, 
by  which  they  are  developed  with  too  great  a  degree  of  rapidity.  This 
excitement,  probably,  arose  from,  and,  at  all  events,  is  kept  up  by,  too 
great  a  supply  of  nutriment.  If  the  Goose  is  not  supplied  with  any  corn, 
and  allowed  to  graze  merely,  in  all  probability  the  eggs  produced  will  be 
of  a  natural  character.  Should,  however,  a  small  supply  of  corn  be  deemed 
reqfuisite,  I  should  prefer  a  very  small  quantity  of  barley,  as  being  less 
nutritive  and  fattening  than  oats.  Recently,  one  of  my  Swan-geese 
began  to  lay  every  day;  but  the  shells  were  thin,  and  the  eggs  usually 
broken.  On  withdrawing  the  supply  of  corn,  she  laid  perfectly-formed 
eggs  as  usual,  one  every  other  day,  and  has  continued  to  do  so  for  the 
last  six  weeks,  having  only  a  small  feed  of  barley  daily. —  W.  B. 
Tegetmeier.] 

Drake  with  diseased  Throat  (A,  L.  P.). — There  W'as  no  disease 
in  the  windpipe  sent  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained  in  the  dried  state  in 
which  it  w.as  received.  Some  other  structure  of  the  neck  must  have  been 
affected.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  bird  might  have  received  some 
injury?  Under  any  circumstances,  we  should  think  the  complaint  very 
unlikely  to  recur. 

Plumage  of  Black  Game  Fowl.— Feeding  for  Exhibition.— 
‘‘  Would  you  inform  me  whether  Black  Game  fowl  are  allowed  red  in 
their  hackles  ?  Also,  whether  their  legs  should  be  the  same  colour  as 
j  Black  Bantams  f  What  is  the  best  food  for  fowls  before  going  to  an 
exhibition  ? — Chatterer.” 

\_Black  Game  fowls  should  be  entirely  black ;  but  we  do  not  know  of 
any  class  confined  to  them.  They  are  usually  blacks  and  brassy  winged. 
If  a  bird  was  shown  as  a  black,  and  had  a  coloured  hackle,  it  would  be 
disqualified.  The  colour  of  the  legs  does  not  signify,  provided  cocks  and 
hens  are  exactly  similar.  Before  an  exhibition,  they  should  be  well  fed 
on  soft  food,  and,  if  possible,  allowed  to  run  as  usual.  Oatmeal  is  the 
best,  and  it  may  be  slaked  with  milk.] 


Lettuce,  Cos,  each  . . . . 

,,  Cabbage  per  doz. 
Endive,  perscore  . .  Is. 
Celery,  per  bunch. .  pd. 
Radishes,  Turnip,  per 

dozen  bunches  . 

Water  Cresses,  ditto  .. 
Small  Salad,  per 

punnet . 

Artichokes,  per  lb . 

As]iaragus,  per  bundle 
Sea-kale,  per  punnet 
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Rhubarb,  per  bundle 

Cucumbers,  each . 

Mushrooms,  per  pot  Is 
HERBS. 
Basil,  per  bunch  .... 
Marjoram,  per  bunch 
Fennel,  per  bunch 
Savory,  per  bunch 
Thyme,  per  bunch 
Parsley,  per  bunch 
Mint,  per  bunch  . . 
Green  Mint  . 


GRAIN. 
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Friday,  March  J. — The  arrivals  are  still  very  unimportant  of  all 
Grain  from  all  quarters.  English  Wheats  find  a  trade  at  Monday’s  I 
decline,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  market  is  improved.  Fine  Barley  | 
brings  very  full  prices.  Oats  are  held  for  quite  as  much  money,  but  i 
this  trade  is  not  active.  Beans,  Peas,  and  other  Grain,  bring  prices  no 
less  than  the  quoted  currency.  i 


\Yheat,  Essex  and  Kent  red,  new . 593  fils 

Ditto  ditto  w’hite,  new .  fiSs  72s 

Foreign,  red  .  fi/s  75s 

Ditto  white .  72s  85s 

Barley,  distilling . 

Blalting  . 

Malt  . 

Beans, pigeon . 50s  52$ 

Ticks  for  splitting . 38s  41s 

Harrow . 47$  50$ 


Oats,  English  feed . . . , 
Scotch  potato. . . . 
Irish  feed  white. , 
Ditto  black 
Foreign  feed  free 
Poland  or  brew . . 


— s,  fine  fifis  — s  — 3  ! 

—  s,  fine  733  — s  — 8  ' 
— s,  fine  76s  84s  — s  1 
— s,  fine  85s  89s  — s  j 
35s  3fis,  fine  3fis  37s  i 
38s  39s,  fine  39a  40s 
70s  73s,  fine  73s  76s 

—  s,  new  49s  50s  —  s  ' 
— s,  new  37s  39s  — s 
— s,  new  42s  45s  — s 
20s  21s,  fine  22s  23s 
29s  30s,  fine  303  32s  , 
20s  218,  fine  21s  22s  I 
21s  22s,  fine  228  238  ; 
20s  21s,  fine  21s  22s 
233  24s,  fine  24s  255  I 


HOPS. 


Borough  Market,  Friday,  March  7- — The  demand  for  Hops 
during  the  past  week  has  somewhat  improved,  especially  for  choice 
qualities,  and  the  general  currency  continues  firm  at  about  recent 
quotations. 

Sussex  Pockets,  Sfis.  SOs.  to  903. ;  Weald  of  Kents,  fiOs.  84s.  to  Qds. 
per  cwt. 


Clover,  Ist  cut  per 

load . 

Ditto,  2ud  cut  .... 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Meadow  Hay . 

120s.  to  13fls.  Straw’,  flail . 

9O3.  ,,  115s.  Ditto, machine  .. .. 


llOs.  to  130s 
30s.  ,,  33s. 
2Ss.  ,,  30s. 
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week,  with  the  exception  of  a  downward  tendency  in  the  Potato  trade, 
there  being  a  remarkable  heavy  supply  of  inferior  descriptions,  both 
coastwise  and  by  rail,  prices  having  receded  10s.  to  15s.  per  ton.  Cornish 
BroruU  has  not  come  to  hand  in  such  large  quantities,  but  continues  of 
excellent  quality.  Importations  from  the  Continent  include  Asparagus, 
Radishes,  Coss  and  Cabbage  Lethire,  as  well  as  large  parcels  of  inferior 
Apples.  The  present  condition  of  the  weather  being  very  favourable  for 
the  transit  of  the  former  description  of  produce,  they  reach  us  in 
excellent  condition. 


POTATO. 

Southwark  Waterside,  March  3. — The  arrivals,  both  coastw'ise 
and  by  rail,  have  been  large  during  the  past  week,  and  trade  extremely 
dull,  at  lower  rates. 

Kent  and  Essex  Regents,  703.  to  80s.;  ditto  Shaws,  80a.  to  — s. ; 
York  Regents,  65s.  to  90s.  ;  Lincolnshire  Regents,  60s.  to  70s. ; 

I  Wisbeach  and  Cambridge  Regents,  60s.  to  75s.  ;  Bedford  Regents,  70s. 
to  803.;  ditto  Shaws,  803.  to  85s.;  Norfolk  Regents,  — s.  to  — a.; 
ditto  Whites,  — s.  to  — s. ;  Scotch  Regents  (East  Lothian),  70s.  to — a. ; 
ditto  (Red  Mould),  80s.  to — a.;  ditto  (Perth  and  Fife),  50s.  to  fiSa.; 
ditto  (North  Country),  — s.  to  — s.;  Dahlias  and  Rattlers,  — s.  to  — s.  ; 

I  Blues,  — s.  to  — s.  ;  Orkney  Reds  (East  Lothian),  55s.  to  fiOs.;  ditto 
ditto  (Red  Mould),  60s.  to  — s. ;  Scotch  Cups  (Perth  and  Fife),  40s. 
to  55s. ;  ditto  (North  Country),  30s.  to  35s,  ;  Irish  Kemps  and  Clusters, 
50s.  to — s.  ;  ditto  White  Rocks, — s.  to  — s.;  ditto  common  Whites, 
— a.  to  — s.  per  ton. 


FRUIT. 


Apples,  kitchen,  per 

bushel .  8s.  to  6s 

,,  dessert  ....  6s.  ,,  lOs. 

Pears  .  Ss.  ,,  I2s. 

Pine-apples,  per  lb. . .  8s.  ,,  10a. 

Foreign  Grapes,  per  lb,  2s,  ,,  3s. 
Foreign  Melons,  each  2s.  ,,48, 
Oranges,  per  100  .. ..  43.  ,,  lOs. 

Seville  Oranges,  do.. .  Ca.  ,,  12s. 

Lemons  .  fis.  ,,  12s, 

Almonds,  per  lb .  28.  ,,  — 

Nuts,  Filberts,  per 

100  lbs .  503.  ,,  60s. 

,,  Cobs,  ditto  ..  Cos.  ,,  703. 
,,  Barcelona, per 

bushel .  20s.  ,,  22s. 

Nuts,  Brazil,  per 

bushel .  12s.  ,,  14a. 

Walnuts,  per  1000  ..  9s.  ,,  123. 

Chestnuts  per  bushel  15s.  ,,  24s. 


VEGETABLES. 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  la.  to  Is.  fid. 

,,  Red,  perdoz.  28.  ,,  4s. 
Cauliflotvers,  per  doz.  4s.  to  6s. 
Brocoli  per  bdle  .....  Is.  ,,  23. 

Savoys .  la.  ,,  2s. 

Greens,  per  doz.  bnch.  43.  ,,  6s. 
Spinach,  per  sieve. .. .  —  ,,  4$. 

French  Beans,  per 

hundred .  3s.  ,,  4s. 

Carrots,  per  bunch  . .  4d.  ,,  fid. 

Parsnips,  per  doz .  6d.  ,,  9d. 

Beet,  per  doz .  Is.  to  la.  fid. 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.  ..  38.  ,,  (is. 

Onions,  young,  ditto. .  Id.  ,,  2d. 
Turnips,  per  bunch  . .  ,,  3d. 

Leeks,  perbunch  ... .  2d.  ,,  3d. 

Garlic,  peril) .  fid.  ,,  8d. 

Horseradish,  per 

bundle .  Is.  fid.  ,,  2s.  fid. 

Shallots,  per  lb .  fid.  ,,  la. 


j  Large  Fowls  6s, fid.  to  7s.  fid.  each 
Smaller  do,  48.  fid.  to  5s.  Od.  ,, 
Chickens..  33.  9d.  to  4a.  fid.  ,, 

Goslings .  8s.  fid.  to  ps.  ,, 

Ducklings  4s.  fid.  to  5s.  Od.  ,, 
Wild  Ducks  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  fid.  ,, 
Widgeon..  Is.  fid.  to  Is.  Qd.  ,, 
Woodcock....  5s.  Os.  Os.  od.  ,, 


There  is  still  an  average 

Teal .  Is.  9d.  to  2a.  each. 

Snipes  ....  la.  pd.  to  2s.  3d.  ,, 

Plover....  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  3d.  ,, 

Pigeons  .  lOd.  to  Is.  ,, 

Rabbit....  Is.  fill,  to  Os.  Od.  ,, 
Wild  Ditto  ..  lid.  to  Is.  Id.  ,, 
Larks .  3s.  Od.  per  doz. 
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the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  for  the  Proprietors 
at  The  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  No.  20,  Paternoster  Row,  in  i 
the  Parish  of  Christ  Church,  City  of  London. — March  1 1,  1856. 


POULTRY. 

We  have  little  variation  to  note,  this  week. 
I  trade  and  a  moderate  supply. 
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Weather  near  London  in  1855. 

M 

VV 

MARCH  18—24,  1856. 

Barometer. 

Thermo. 

Wind. 

Rain  in 
Inches. 

Rises. 

18 

Tn 

Prs.  I.ooisa  born,  1848. 

29.730—29.667 

48-34 

W. 

02 

9  a  6 

19 

W 

Geotrupes  politus. 

Sun’s  fleclinat.,  0°  2'  n. 

29.922—28  877 

55  —  30 

s.w. 

01 

6 

20 

Th 

29.824—29.735 

58—37 

S.E. 

/  — 

02 

4 

21 

F 

Good  Friday. 

29.391—29.107 

45—34 

N.E. 

2 

22 

S 

TEglalia  globosa. 

28.908—28.882 

36—33 

N.E. 

13 

V 

23 

Sun 

Easter  Sunday. 

29.I8O-  29.025 

38-27 

N. 

57 

24 

M 

Easter  Monday. 

29.301—29.283 

38—25 

N.W. 

55 

Sun  Moon  Bfocn’u  Clock  Day  of 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week,— At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  h 
peratures  of  tliese  days  are  50.5°,  and  32..3°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  Cg 
on  the  20th,  in  1645.  During  the  period  114  days  were  fine,  and  on  82  rain  fell. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. — 11th  March. 


'.This  was  an  influential  meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society,  with  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  again  in  the 
chair,  but  little,  or  nothing,  in  the  way  of  real  business 
was  done.  Alter  the  above  Report  was  read  by  Mr. 
Godson,  Q.C.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Investi¬ 
gation,  Colonel  Clialloner,  one  of  the  Council  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  rose  to  propose  that  this  Report 
should  bo  relerred  back  to  the  Council,  to  consider  on 
the  possibility,  or  practicability,  of  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee.  The  Report  was 
not  in  the  hands  of  any  of  the  members  till  that  morn¬ 
ing,  and  most  of  them  bad  only  heard  it  just  read,  there¬ 
fore,  there  was  no  time  yet  for  considering  what  was  best  ! 
to  be  done.  He,  the  gallant  Colonel,  quite  agreed  with  the  1 
Committee,  that  the  Garden  of  the  Society  should  not  I 
be  “  sacrificed  without  some  overwhelming  necessity;”  | 
but,  indeed,  “the  overwhelming  necessity”  stared  in 
the  face  of  the  Council,  when  they  found  that  the  ex- 
i  penses  of  the  Garden  and  Shows  were  more  than  the 
i  annual  income  of  the  Society;  and  tlie  Committee  con- 
I  less  that,  after  looking  “  minutely  into  details,”  they 
found  “  that  the  Council  has  already  reduced  the  ex¬ 
penditure  as  low  as  the  circumstances  of  the  Garden 
j  will  permit.”  He  was  not  sanguino  about  the  success 
!  anticipated  by  the  Committee  ;  and  he  repudiated  the 
idea  of  a  once  powerful  Society,  though  now  on  their 
last  legs,  accepting  the  sacrifice, of  Dr.  Liudley’s  salary. 

All  the  speakers  who  followed,  on  either  side,  con¬ 
curred  in  this  view  about  Dr.  Lindley’s  offer  to  forego 
his  salary  of  T500,  for  one  year,  while  the  experiments 
proposed  by  the  committee  were  being  tested.  Several 
members  then  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  side  of  the 
Council,  but  nothing  of  particular  interest  was  elicited 
by  these  discussions,  save  one  point,  and  that  point 
seemed  to  turn  the  current  of  our  thoughts  into  a  new 
channel,  and  it  strikes  me  this  channel  is  now  too  deep 
and  too  wide,  and  too  well  fortified  on  the  other  side,  for 
the  men  of  progress  to  breach  over  it.  It  seems  that, 
by  our  charter,  wo  have  no  power  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  Society,  either  by  committees,  or  by  resolutions 
come  to  by  a  ma;jority  of  membei’s,  such  as  we  have 
been  driving  at  all  this  time.  The  Council  for  the 
time  being  was  said  to  have  the  sole  management  in 
their  own  hands.  They  could  thus  sell  the  garden,  and 
all  that  is  in  it,  without  let  or  hindrance.  Instead  of 
doing  that,  however,  when  they  came  to  the  end  of 
their  tether,  they  “  courteously  defered  ”  to  our  feelings, 
called  a  meeting,  and  submitted  the  best  plans  they 
could  tliink  of  for  our  consideration  ;  but  although  we 
“  considered,”  and  appointed  a  Committee  of  Investi¬ 
gation,  we  cannot  act  upon  the  report  of  our  Committee 
without  the  sanction  of  tlie  Council. 

If  all  this  be  true  about  the  charter,  and  I  suppose  it  is 
— as  on  a  show  of  hands  the  Council  had  a  large  majority, 
to  allow  them  three  weeks  to  “  consider "  the  present 
Report.  This  will  bring  us  down  to  that  very  day  on 
which  it  is  lawful,  by  common  usage,  for  one  man,  or  set 
of  men,  to  make  April  fools  of  as  many  as  will  obey  their 


bidding. — Twenty-four  hours  would  be  sufficient  time  to 
digest  this  report,  which,  after  all,  is  not  more  tough 
than  plain  bread  and  butter;  and  to  require  three  weeks 
for  the  work  of  twenty-four  hours  is  simply  w'orking 
against  time,  in  order  to  make  the  arrangements  for  the 
summer  shows  a  matter  of  impossibility,  and  thus,  by 
a  side  wind,  to  get  rid  of  the  shows  for  one  season, 
which  will  be  equivalent  to  giving  up  the  gardens  at 
once,  as  the  Council  proposed  to  do  in  their  first  Report. 

Instead  of  proving  any  mismanagement  on  the 
part  of  the  Council,  the  Committee  of  Investiga¬ 
tion  have  entirely  exonerated  the  Council  from  all 
that  might  attach  to  that  body  by  hear  say.  Mr.  God¬ 
son,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  toid  us,  in  his 
address,  that  he  had  five  Appendices  to  the  Report,  whicli 
would  be  too  expensive  to  print,  and  too  voluminous  to 
read  at  a  sitting  like  this;  that  the  pith  of  the  labours 
of  the  Committee  would  be  found  in  these  Appendices; 
that  in  one  Appendix,  clear  statements  and  figures  would 
prove,  that,  during  the  last  ten  years  previous  to  1854, 
the  profits  of  the  Shows,  after  clearing  every  expense, 
were  nineteen  thousand  and  odd  pounds,  or  nearly  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year;  that  in  another,  would  be  seen 
the  expenses  of  the  garden  last  year  was  one-third  more 
than  they  were  in  185‘J ;  but  the  inferences  of  bad 
management  that  might  be  drawn  Irom  these  statements  i 
was  provided  against,  in  the  Report  of  tlie  Committee,  i 
when  they  say,  that  the  “  Council  has  already  reduced 
the  expenditure  as  low  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
garden  will  permit.”  What  matters  it,  then,  were  the 
clear  profits  ninety  thousand  jiounds,  instead  of  nine-  | 
teen  thousand?  Recollect,  I  am  not  giving  any  opinion 
of  iny  own  now,  but  merely  analiziug  the  Report  as  it 
stands  before  me,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  singular 
production  to  one  who  knows  of  all  the  reasons  which  | 
gave  it  birth.  Here  we  have  a  world-wide-famed  Society  j 
falling  into  decay;  the  cause  of  this  decay  has  been  laid  | 
down  at  the  door  of  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the 
Council  and  Vice-Secretary,  by  a  section  of  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society,  who  cried  loudly,  for  some  years  past, 
for  a  general  reform  in  the  management.  The  Re¬ 
formers  called  loudly  for  a  Committee  of  Investigation  ; 
they  got  one,  and  chose  their  own  men  ;  moreover,  they 
tell  us,  that  the  Council,  and  all  the  officers  of  the 
Society  whom  they  summoned  before  them,  “imparted 
every  information  which  might  aid  the  inquiry,”  so  that 
no  select  committee  ever  had  an  easier  opportunity  of 
prosecuting  an  inquiry,  or  a  better  chance  of  arriving  at 
the  truth ;  but  the  result  is,  that  “  the  Council  lias 
already  reduced  the  expenditure  as  low  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  garden  will  permit.”  The  Council  may, 
therelbre,  sell  the  garden  to-morrow,  and  take  credit  to 
themselves  for  doing  so,  under  this  sanction  of  their 
economy  and  good  management,  by  a  committee  of 
those  who  were  formerly  most  opposed  to  their  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

We  shall  certainly  lose  the  garden  through  the  polite¬ 
ness  of  the  very  men  whom  we  appointed  to  save  it  for 
us.  Heaven  preserve  us  from  our  friends  !  It  is  possi- 
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:  l>le,  liowever,  that  on  the  principle  of  one  good  turn 
deserving  another,  the  Council  may  be  equally  polite,  and 
I  assent  to  an  e.xperimental  show  or  two,  just  to  please 
I  the  “  Committee  of  Investigation.”  But  if  the  Council 
j  should  be  otherwise,  and  spurn  the  idea  of  being  obliged 
I  to  do  otherwise  than  they  would  do  of  their  own  accord, 
what  then?  Why,  the  garden  “must  go  for  it,”  to  be 
:  sure,  as  the  Council  first  proposed,  or  rather  as  it  was 
proposed  for  them. 

But  we  must  rest  on  our  oars  till  the  31st  of  March, 

I  when  we  shall  know  how  the  Council  propose  to  deal 
;  witli  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee.  It  is  not 
j  true,  liowever,  as  the  Committee  assert,  that  “  a  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  without  a  garden,  would  be  like  a  crew 
of  sailors  without  a  ship,  or  an  army  without  weapons,” 
for  our  unhappy  e.xperience  goes  to  prove  the  very  con¬ 
trary.  We  have  been  a  freshwater  crew,  it  is  but  too 
true;  but  the  ship  proves  to  have  been  a  millstone 
around  our  necks.  As  Loudon  said,  in  1830,  a  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  has  no  more  use  for  a  garden  than  the 
Society  of  Arts  has  for  a  workshop ;  or,  as  we  may  say 
at  present — in  reference  to  the  English  and  Scotch  Agri¬ 
cultural  Societies,  who  succe.ssfully  stimulate  and  dis- 
j  seminate  the  knowledge  of  their  craft  without  farms, 

'  practical  and  experimental — no  Society  should  undei’- 
'  take  to  do  a  single  thing  which  could  be  done  just  as 
i  well  by  private  enterprise,  stimulated  by  liberal  awards 
:  from  the  coffers  of  the  Society.  But,  for  us,  it  is  now 
too  late  to  think  about  these  maxims.  We  have  a  garden, 
a  valuable  garden,  and  a  great  deal  of  our  property  is 
sunk  tliere ;  tberefore,  if  it  could  be  managed  at  all, 
the  very  last  tiling  we  should  think  of  is  to  give  up  the 
garden.  Depend  upon  it,  tlie  Committee  are  perfectly  in 
the  right  when  they  say,  that  “  with  the  garden  the 
Society  itself  must  stand  or  fall;”  and  the  Council  would 
do  well  to  consider  this  as  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall, 
before  they  take  their  stand  on  a  legal  construction  of 
the  charter,  and  so  do  away  with  the  garden,  as  they 
first  proposed.  ^lany  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  are  well  worth  their  dispassionate  consideration. 
Nothing  could  be  more  courteous  to  all  parties  than  the 
tenor  of  their  report;  but  to  hit  hard,  or  to  thrust  home 
to  this  or  that  quarter,  is  not  the  right  way  to  influence 
men  of  gentlemanly  bearing  in  these  days. 

I  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  offered  nine 
seats  in  the  Council-room  to  this  Committee,  and  now 
they  only  desire  five  seats  for  the  most  practical  of  the 
body.  Let  them  have  the  five  seats,  by  all  means ;  let  Dr. 
Lindley  be  relieved  of  the  head  gardener’s  place ;  and,  as 
he  is  unpopular  with  the  exhibition  gardeners,  relieve 
him  also  from  the  superintendence  of  the  shows ;  but 
let  us  not  lose  the  valuable  heads  and  the  long  ex¬ 
perience  of  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Thomson.  I  am  old 
enough  to  know  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  fill  their 
places  again;  they  never  had  a  fair  chance  yet.  I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Veitch,  who  was  the  best  speaker  at  this 
meeting,  that  we  want  an  “infusion  of  new  blood;” 
that  we  live  in  “  go-a-head  times;”  that  we  have  “  broken 
i  down  like  the  mismanagers  of  the  war,”  and  much 
through  the  same  causes,  but  under  a  different  order  of 
things.  I  am  quite  sure  we  may  rely  on  the  exertions 
and  discretion  of  our  generals ;  but  let  one  of  them  be 
commander-in-chief;  above  all,  let  us  respond  to  the 
“  earnest  wish  of  some  of  the  best  friends  of  the 
Society,”  put  our  hands  in  our  pockets  and  pay  off  a 
large  portion  of  the  millstone.  D.  Beaton. 

[We  purpose  giving  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  and 
'  other  relative  information,  next  week.— Ed.  C.  G..] 


New  Scythe. — We  are  very  glad  to  be  informed  that 
I  Mr.  Boyd,  whose  Self-adjusting  Scythe  is  the  best  yet  in- 
1  vented,  has, now  brought  forwavd,  what  might  be  called,. 


“The  poor  man’s  Scythe;”  but  which  he  has  patented 
under  the  name  of  The  Vulcan  Scythe.  Its  object  is  to 
provide  for  the  garden-mower,  and  the  harvest-labourer,  a 
Scythe,  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate,  ready  bent  or 
cranked  to  the  angle  required  by  the  user,  so  that  it 
may  at  once  be  fitted  to  the  handle  without  the  help  of 
a  blacksmith.  As  soon  as  we  have  tested  it,  we  will 
again  mention  this  Scvthc. 


RETARDATION  AND  PROTECTION  OE 
BLOSSOMS. 

I  BELIEVE  it  will  be  found  correct  that  I  was  the 
first  to  urge  the  importance  of  this  inactice,  and  that, 
too,  in  these  pages.  Like  root-pruning  by  system,  how¬ 
ever,  which  I  pointed  to,  and  highly  recommended  about 
twenty-six  years  since  in  Loudon's  Magazine,  I  got 
scoffed  at  occasionally,  and  it  was  some  time,  in  both 
cases,  before  I  could  got  certain  practical  men  to 
recognise  the  doctrine.  The  first  of  these  practices  has 
now  hundreds  of  advocates,  and  among  them  celebrated 
nurserymen,  to  whom  it  has  proved  of  eminent  service 
in  their  attempts  to  establish  a  dwarfing  system  in  fruit- 
trees.  Retardation  is,  however,  as  yet  young,  and  half 
ashamed  to  show  its  face  ;  nevertheless,  I  shall  by  no 
means  blush  whilst  repeating  my  recommendation. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  benefits  derivable 
from  the  practice,  wdieii  w'e  take  into  consideration  the 
character  of  the  objects  we  seek  to  attain  thereby,  and 
the  nature  of  the  climate  we  have  to  deal  with.  It  is 
tolerably  certain,  that  w^e  can  throw  any  fruit-tree  w'e 
choose  at  least  a  fortnight  later  by  this  proceeding; 
and  that  is  a  thing  of  some  importance,  as  I  will  proceed 
to  show'.  I  will  not  now  run  over  the  old  argument  of  ; 
endeavouring  to  prove,  that  as  a  principle,  and  taking  ; 
the  majority  of  seasons,  the  later  any  given  kind 
blossoms,  the  better  the  chances  of  the  blossoms  setting.  | 
Surely,  this  is  so  obvious,  that  it  must,  on  a  little  con-  | 
sideration,  appear  self-evident.  It  is  rather  to  the  great 
advantages  accruing  from  the  occasion  of  a  greater 
amount  of  ground  heat,  and,  by  consequence,  the  im¬ 
pulse  given  to  root-action,  that  I  would  wish  to  draw 
particular  attention. 

No  sane  person  would,  for  a  moment,  doubt  that  it  is 
better  to  have  an  active  than  a  torpid  root  during  the 
expanding  period  ;  or  that  increase  of  ground-heat  does 
not  facilitate  root-action.  If  any  one  deem  it  a  ti'ivial 
affair,  let  him,  in  a  hard  frost,  apply  wet  mulch,  in  a 
half-rotten  condition,  to  a  Peach,  or  other  tree,  on  a 
south  wall,  placing  the  mulch  a  foot  or  more  in  depth, 
and  covering  the  area  of  the  roots  with  it,  and  watch 
the  results.  The  mass  of  soil  where  the  roots  were 
situated  would  scarcely  attain  a  temperature  of  45° 
by  the  middle  of  May,  whilst  that  of  another,  not 
covered,  would  be  found,  in  all  probability,  betw'eeu 
50°  and  60°  by  that  time;  indeed,  ice  would  keep  until 
April  under  the  former.  Thus,  with  unretarded  branches, 
we  should  have  an  average  air  temperature,  close  to  the 
wall,  of  from  65°'  to  70°’;  and  deducting  the  root  from 
the  branch  temperature,  we  have  a  balance  of  about  ] 
20°  in  favour  of  the  latter!  Talk  of  reciprocation, 
indeed !  if  this  extravagant  procedure  would  stand, 
why  reciprocity  might  be  for  ever  crossed  from  The 
Gardeners  Dictionary . 

Thus  much  by  way  of  illustrating  the  affair*  there 
are  those,  how'ever,  who  would  rather  accept  ordinary  , 
practice  without  any  course  of  reasoning;  for  this  I  i 
blame  them  not,  so  long  as  they  will  be  good  enough  to  I 
tolerate  the  ways  of  those  who  love  to  dig  out  Nature’s  ; 
hidden  stores  for  themselves,  or  who,  in  ordinary 
language,  “  take  nothing  on  tick.”  Well,  then,  here  is 
practice  for  them  :  do  not  most  really  good  gardeners 
love  to  apply  a  little  warm  material  to  early-forced  Vines 
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with  their  roots  outside  ?  Or,  what  would  he  thought 
of  any  gardener  affirming  that  Sea  kale,  Asparagus, 
and  such  like,  simply  require  lieat  at  the  crown,  and 
that  the  body  of  the  roots  needed  it  not?  Or,  how 
would  Pines  succeed  if  we  could  contrive  to  give  them 
a  hot  atinosplicre,  with  the  root  kept  as  cool  as  possible? 
But  it  is  needless  to  proceed  farther  ;  it  must  be  obvious 
to  every  imi)artial  person  tliat  Nature  has  established  a 
law  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  that  the  temperature  of 
root  and  branch,  as  a  relative  matter,  is  a  thing  of  the 
first  importance. 

There  is  yet  another  phase  in  which  to  view  the 
practice;  it  is  this: — Is  shading  of  the  wood  in  itself 
alone  considered  a  beneficial  or  injurious  proceeding? 
This  is  somewhat  untrodden  ground  at  present ;  but, 

I  with  my  usual  temerity,  I  must  enter  the  argument.  J 
once  transplanted  a  Peach-tree  of  about  twelve  years 
standing;  one  which  presented  training  for  ten  feet  by 
uine  of  wall.  This  tree  was  removed  in  the  last  week 
of  January,  and  tlie  moment  it  was  planted  a  sheet  of 
canvass  was  tacked  before  it,  projecting  some  si.K  inches 
from  the  wall.  Tiiis  canvass  was  not  removed  until  the 
tree  was  expanding  its  blossoms,  and  which,  owing  to 
the  check  and  shade,  was  later,  by  far,  than  others  near 
it;  probably  about  the  second  week  in  ?ilay.  Never  did 
a  transplanted  tree  thrive  better,  and  it  produced  nearly 
a  full  crop  of  fruit  that  very  summer,  and  line  fruit  too. 
Now,  I  am  persuaded,  that  much  of  the  natural  juices 
of  trees  are  abstracted  by  intense  solar  light,  with 
occasional  high  temperatures  ;  and  that,  although  a  well- 
established  tree  may  endure  this;  nay,  although  it  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  benefit  by  it,  yet  the  case 
is  very  different  with  a  removed  tree. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  practice  of  shading 
the  mere  wood  of  deciduous  trees  is  a  subject  that  has 
never  yet  received  any  attention  worth  noting ;  and  I 
hereby  invite  the  friends  of  progress  in  gardejung  to 
try  their  hand,  and  report  on  the  results.  It  is  e.xtreinely 
probable  that  the  vessels  beneath  the  outer  bark,  not 
being  distended  in  a  sufficient  degree  with  the  rising 
sap,  become  constricted,  and  the  tree  by  gardeners 
termed  “hide-bound;”  and  thus,  when  the  root  action 
commences,  the  upward  course  is  impeded,  and  the  tree, 
of  course,  assumes  a  shrunken  or  withered  appearance. 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  I  may  as  well  allude  to 

2'>yoteetion,''  as  applied  to  fruit-trees;  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  very  same  material  which  keeps  out  heat  will 
also  ward  off  keen  frosts  and  withering  winds.  So  it  is 
not  in  changing  the  material,  but  in  reversing  the  mode  j 
j  of  applying  it.  It  has  been  much  disputed,  whether  i 
I  this  protection  be  not  productive  of  more  harm  than 
I  good,  and  this,  too,  by  some  practical  men,  from  whom 
'  I  had  e.xpected  better  things.  The  debating  this  reminds  ■ 
.  me  about  the  fuss  I  had  about  me,  a  few  years  since, 
i  when  recommending  guano-water.  Several  persons,  at  ^ 
'  that  time,  applied  to  me  for  advice,  as  to  whether  it  , 
would  prove  beneficial ;  my  constant  answer  was.  Yes —  ' 
to  everything  that  requires  mauurial  matter.  This  I  | 
coupled  with  a  caution  as  to  its  great  strength,  and  the 
necessity  for  much  dilution  with  water.  In  a  year  after, 
some  parties  came  to  me  bemoaning  the  loss  of  some 
'  pet  plants,  and  declaring  that  they  were  assured  guano 
I  was  injurious. 

Now,  if  any  man  fancies  that  his  Apricots,  or  Peaches, 
i  in  blossom,  would  prefer  enduring  a  thermometer,  on 
some  unlucky  night,  of  12°  of  frost  to  one  only  4°  or 
S'-’,  I  pity  his  judgment.  I  would  hang  anything  up  that 
would  tlius  reduce  the  severity  of  the  night.  But  if  any 
person  do  this,  and  suffer  his  covering  to  impede  the 
solar  heat  and  light,  when  requisite,  and  his  crops  fail, 
let  him  enter  his  failure  in  his  note-book  under  the  head 
neiiJect,  not  mistaken  principles. 

For  this  reason,  therefore,  covering  of  all  kinds 
I  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  movable,  although  I  have 


proved,  for  years,  that  houghs  of  Spruce,  &c.,  may  be  so 
fi.xed — when  necessity  compels  their  use — as  to  be  of  no 
damage.  This  consists,  with  me,  in  fastening  a  regular 
row  along  the  top  of  tlie  wall,  causing  them  to  project 
as  a  wide  coping.  With  this  I  stick  a  few  in,  here  and 
there,  very  thinly;  not  mere  spray  crow’ded  together,  but 
branches.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  crowd¬ 
ing  small  spray  is,  that  in  the  latter  case  there  is  about 
the  buds  an  uniform  gloom  ;  but  in  the  case  of  branches 
stuck  in  thinly,  the  sun,  as  it  ascends  and  passes  the 
meridian,  darts  his  rays  boldly  through  in  a  changeable 
way.  And  over  espaliers,  or  dw.arf  standards,  I  have 
found  it  far  better  to  stick  in  a  few  huge  branches, 
rising  above  the  tree,  or  bush,  than  to  smother  the  buds 
with  small  spray  close  to  them. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  boldly  avow,  that  I  advocate 
still,  as  warmly  as  ever,  both  retardation  .and  protection. 
I  do  not  mean  the  retardation  of  free  trade,  and  the 
protection  of  corn,  for  I  am  no  great  politician  ;  but  as 
applying  to  the  conservation  of  the  delicate  blossoms  of 
our  superior  fruits,  which,  being  of  a  somewhat  lively 
temperament,  are  but  too  apt  to  be  excited  to  pre¬ 
maturely  unfold  their  treasures,  just  as  silly  bees  are 
but  too  often  tempted  to  have  an  hour’s  rollick  in  a 
treacherous  sunshine.  R.  Errtxgton. 


The  Vineyards  of  California. — Mr.  Buffum,  in  his 
speech  in  the  California  Assembly,  wherein  he  pro]iosed 
to  exempt  California  wine  from  the  provisions  of  the 
prohibitory  liquor  law,  gave  the  following  interesting 
statistics  concerning  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  that 
State: — “In  Los  xVngelos  county,  the  vineyard  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  there  are  already  under  cultivation  as  many 
acres  covered  with  the  vine  as  there  are  in  the  whole  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  the  pioneer  in  the  wine  manufacture 
of  the  United  States.  In  Los  Angelos  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bearing  vines  amount  to  800,01)0,  the  number 
of  acres  under  grape  culture  is  1,500,  the  quantity  of 
wine  which  can  he  made  to  the  acre  is  400  gallons,  the 
amount  of  ca[)ital  invested  in  the  grape  culture  1,000,000 
dollars,  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  business  is  4000.  ’Thus,  these 
1,500  acres  only  undergrape  culture  can  produce  000,000 
gallons  of  wine  annually,  which,  at  two  dollars  per 
gallon,  will  yield  in  this  single  district  the  annual 
income  of  Tl, 200, 000.  If  there  are  in  this  State  only 
250,000  acres  of  land  which  can  be  brought  under  grape 
culture,  they  would  produce  100,000,000  of  gallons  of 
wine  annually,  which,  at  one  dollar  per  gallon,  would 
yield  the  enormous  annual  revenue  of  .£100,000,000.” 


DESULTORY  GLEANINGS. 

Having  spent  a  few  hours  at  the  west  side  of  London 
when  I  inspected  the  heating  apparatus  of  the  Messrs. 
Weeks,  I  think  1  might  draw  on  my  memory  for  a 
few  things  that  may  be  generally  interesting. 

Form  of  Glass  Roofs. — At  the  Messrs.  Weeks’,  and  ! 
elsewhere,  I  saw  great  varieties  of  these,  but  mostly 
confined  to  the  principle  of  opening  and  sliding  sashes, 
and  thus  attended  with  the  bulky  and  the  expensive 
rafter.  The  dispensing  with  rafters,  and  substituting 
strong  sash-bars  with  wide  squares  of  glass,  might  be 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  prominent  hothouse 
builders  who  keep  specimens  of  houses  on  their  pre¬ 
mises. 

Distance  of  Plants  from  the  GLASS.^This  matter  j 
regulates  the  whole  affair  of  platforms,  stages,  and  : 
tables,  inside  of  a  glass-house.  In  a  darkish  lean-to  ^ 
house,  and  where  heat  enough  is  applied  to  cause  the 
plants  to  grow,  they  will  be  sure  to  come  weak  and  i 
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iliMwa  when  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  tlie  glas.s. 
Wlien  there  is  abundance  of  light,  as  in  tlie  large  con¬ 
servatory  at  Regent’s  Park,  or  in  a  span-roofed  house, 
with  glass  all  round  as  high  as  the  standing  position  of 
the  plants,  provided  a  due  portion  of  fresh  air  is  given, 
the  plants  will  not  be  at  all  drawn  weak,  though  placed 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  glass.  In  a  house  of 
Pelargoniums  at  the  Messrs,  Weeks’,  the  plants  must 
have  been  some  four  or  five  feet  from  the  roof,  and  yet 
it  was  impossible  to  find  more  compact,  sturdy,  healthy 
little  specimens.  I  n  a  large,  wide  house  for  commercial 
or  mere  plant-growing  purposes  in  a  garden,  elevated 
stages  are  very  desirable,  as  giving  space  for  more  plants 
than  a  flatter  stage  or  platform  would  do.  In  the  case 
of  amateurs,  however,  and  especially  of  ladies,  this  ad¬ 
vantage  is  counteracted  by  great  disadvantages.  Only 
think  of  a  lady  having  to  climb  and  stretch  over  a  lofty 
stage,  to  get  at  a  desirable  plant,  and  finding  that  how¬ 
ever  difficult  the  ascent,  the  descent  is  still  much  more 
difficult.  Gardening  would  lose  its  charm  to  the  half  of 
our  readers  if  they  could  not  look  at,  examine,  and 
attend  to  many  of  the  wants  of  their  floral  favourites 
with  their  own  hands.  This  pleasure  will  be  greatly 
increased,  therefore,  when  all  necessary  attentions  can 
be  given  without  either  the  assistance  of  a  step  ladder, 
or  the  necessity  of  getting  off  the  pathway.  The  best 
must  be  made  of  old  houses  and  conveniences,  but 
comfort  and  pleasure,  as  well  as  utility,  may  be  thought 
of  in  new  erections. 

I  went,  lately,  to  see  the  stage  in  a  lean  to  green 
house  constructed  on  the  miiltum  in  parvo  principle, 
and  certainly  it  would  hold  a  great  many  plants, 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  height,  but  how  the 
plants  were  to  be  got  at,  without  breaking  the  back 
of  the  operator,  or  breaking  the  roof  glass,  against 
which  it  must  press,  had  never  entered  into  considera¬ 
tion.  Dmible  the  money,  and  more,  had  been  spent, 
than  would  have  been  sufficient  for  a  useful  stage, 
on  which  fair-sized  jdants  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
height  might  have  been  grown.  As  combining  elegance, 
comfort,  and  future  economy  in  labour,  I,  therefore,  re¬ 
commend  for  all  small  houses  intended  for  amateurs, 
low  roofs  and  low  platforms  to  match.  Span-roofed 
houses  are  best  for  this  purpose.  A  hipped-roof,  how¬ 
ever  short  at  the  back,  is  better  than  a  lean-to,  and  thus 
the  roof  is  kept  lower  than  when  all  in  one  slope.  For 
instance,  here  is  a  space  fourteen  feet  wide  to  be  covered 
by  a  glass  house;  there  is  no  objection  to  have  it  span- 
roofed.  Build  a  wall  all  round,  except  at  the  doorways, 
three  feet  in  height,  and  have  upright  glass  for  other  three 
feet.  Let  the  rafters  or  sashes  meet  at  the  ridge,  nine 
feet  from  the  floor;  have  a  two-feet  shelf  allround;  a 
pathway  from  two-and-a-half  to  three  feet  wide  all  round, 
which  will  leave  from  four  to  five  feet  for  the  centre 
platform.  The  side  shelf  being  two  feet  nine  inches 
from  the  floor,  the  platform  may  be  three  feet;  and 
this  may  either  be  a  flat  sparred  table,  or  be  divided  into 
three  or  five  shelves,  the  centre  one  being,  in  the  case 
of  five  shelves,  a  foot  or  so  above  the  front  one  on 
either  side.  More  plants  will  receive  greater  justice  in 
growing  than  on  a  level  platform.  'J'here  will  be  less 
cost  in  the  level  platform,  it  will  be  more  easily  managed 
afterwards,  and  for  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  show 
house,  it  will  be  much  more  elegant,  as,  provided  a  row 
of  nice  stubby  jilants  are  set  along  each  side  of  it,  the 
pots  and  the  bottoms  of  the  plants  of  the  rows  behind 
are  concealed.  For  a  twelve-feet  wide  space,  the  front 
shelf  and  the  paths  may  be  narrower;  but  for  that 
width,  and  for  a  space  of  nine  or  ten  feet  wide,  it  would 
be  best  to  have  one  pathway  in  the  centre,  and  a  plat¬ 
form  on  each  side.  1  have  several  times  mentioned  how 
efficiency  and  economy  may  be  consulted  in  forming 
such  platforms  of  earth  covered  with  sand  for  setting 
the  plants  on.  A  description  of  a  house  at  Hitchen  | 


Nursery  was  lately  given,  where  such  an  earth  j)latform 
was  cut  out  with  earth  shelves  or  steps,  the  highest 
being  at  the  side-walls,  and  the  lowest  in  the  middle  , 
next  the  pathway,  and,  consequently,  the  furthest  from 
the  glass,  but  there  was  no  drauing  there,  because, 
though  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  roof,  there  was  . 
also  there  the  greatest  amount  of  light.  i 

Messrs.  Yextch’s  Nursery. — Moore’s  Patent  Lever 
Glass  Ventilator. — This  is  not  the  time,  even  had  I 
the  means,  of  giving  a  description  of  this  celebrated 
Nursery,  which  is  just  next  door  to  the  Messrs.  Weeks. 
To  me,  and  many  more,  it  has  old  associations.  Many  ! 
a  very  clever  young  man  has  had  selfestimation  much  | 
reduced  by  a  quiet  talk,  for  five  minutes,  with  the  late  j 
Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  in  the  long  passage,  or  corridor, 
that  leads  from  the  entrance  to  the  houses  and  grounds  | 
behind.  Few  men  possess  the  tact  that  gentleman  had  i 
for  exercising  such  strict  discipline,  with  such  firm  quiet¬ 
ness  and  thorough  self-command.  As  a  commercial  esta¬ 
blishment,  and  a  school  of  improvement  for  gardeners, 
this  nursery,  under  the  ownership  of  the  Messrs.  Veitch, 
bids  fair  to  rival  and  distance  its  former  celebrity.  The 
development  of  the  bump  of  order  is  every  where  ap¬ 
parent.  'The  rows  of  pots  along  the  platforms  are 
regulated  to  the  veriest  nicety  ;  no  irregularity,  no  out- 
juttings,  here  and  there,  to  offend  the  eye  that  delights 
in  straight  and  sweeping  lines.  Many  of  us  forget  how 
these  minute  matters  give  pleasure,  or  jiain,  to  employers 
of  refined  taste.  Perforated  pots  are  used  in  the  culture  i 
of  Orchids,  and  thus  all  danger  of  clogged  drainage 
avoided.  Many  of  the  houses  looked  gay  even  at  this 
season,  with  variegated-leaved  plants,  such  as  striped 
Pine  Apple  plants,  Caladiums,  Draeancis,  Crotons,  &c.  | 
Several  of  the  hardier  houses  were  divided  into  squares, 
by  rows  of  the  Flower  of  the  Day,  Golden  Chain,  and 
other  variegated  Geraniums,  which  broke  in  upon  the 
sameness,  and  produced  a  pleasing  and  orderly  effect. 
Among  hard-wooded  plants  a  level  outline  was  broken 
by  a  jilentiful  use  of  particular  plants,  elevated  as  starers  j 
upon  pots.  At  the  north  end  of  the  nursery  two  lean-to  | 
ridge-and-furrow-roofed  houses  have  been  erected,  for  I 
keeping  plants  not  quite  hardy  in  winter,  and  growing  I 
Vines  and  other  fruit-trees  in  summer,  and  no  doubt  ! 
will  answer  well ;  but  as  the  roof  is  rough  sheet,  we  do 
not  see  how  the  ridge-and-furrow  would  give  advantages 
over  a  roof  of  the  usual  sloping  kind  In  a  small  house, 

I  saw  hundreds  of  buds  of  the  Golden  Hamburgh  Grape 
shooting  nicely.  Mr.  Veitch  contemplates  having  a 
glass  colonnade  at  the  entrance.  Crystal  Palace  fashion, 
and  connecting  the  houses  in  the  square  with  the  large 
conservatory  at  the  end  of  the  corridor.  The  dead  wall  j 
at  the  north  side  is  no  ornament  now.  'Phis  con¬ 
servatory,  owing  to  its  lofty  curvelinear  roof,  was  a  great  ■ 
thing  at  one  time,  when  visitors  used  to  mount  the  stairs,  j 
to  the  path  way  near  the  roof,  to  get  close  to  the  im  i 
mense  festoons  of  Glyoine  sinensis,  and  look  down  upon  | 
the  large  specimens  of  Bhododendron  arhoreum  in  full  ; 
bloom.  I  cannot  say  that  ever  I  had  the  pleasure  of  i 
seeing  these  fine  plants  in  any  thing  like  perfection,  and 
all  owing,  I  believe,  to  want  of  sunlight.  Lofty  as  they 
were,  they  were  still  a  great  distance  from  the  lofty  roof, 
and,  as  the  walls  were  opaque  to  a  great  height,  the  light 
from  the  roof  was  all  the  plants  could  obtain.  8uch 
places  do  admirably  for  wintering  plants  of  great  size; 
but  for  getting  them  to  set  flower-buds  they  are  only 
just  better  than  the  old-fashioned  greenhouse  with  ^ 
opaque  roof  and  windows  in  front. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  ihQ  ptatent  lerer  glass  ventilator 
is  a  novelty,  and,  if  not  too  expensive  as  to  the  patent 
right,  would  be  very  neat  and  desirable  when  carefully 
managed.  Like  all  good  things,  it  is  extremely  simple. 

It  is  here  applied  to  the  front  upright  glass  of  a  house, 
and  air  is  admitted  or  shut  off  just  as  easily'  as  you 
would  open  or  shut  a  Venetian  blind.  The  squares  of 
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glass,  in  fact,  are  just  similar  to  the  pieces  of  wood,  &c., 
in  the  blind.  Suppose  that  the  front  of  your  house  is 
three  feet  in  height,  and  the  spaces  between  the  upright 
studs  supporting  the  wall  plate  are  three-and-a-half  feet 
wide,  then  it  is  evident  that  four  panes  of  glass,  a  little 
more  than  nine  inches  wide,  and  three-arid-a-half  feet 
long  each,  will  cover  that  space,  und  allow  a  slight  lap 
of  one  pane  over  the  other.  Secure  the  ends  of  these 
panes  on  a  pivot,  and  so  that  you  can  open  them  by 
pressing  out  the  low'er  side  of  the  pane  and  pressing  in 
the  upper  side  of  the  pane,  and  you  will  have  openings 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  each,  from  the  twentieth  part 
of  an  inch,  if  you  choose,  on-and-on,  until  each  pane  is 
horizontal,  and  at  right  angles  with  each  other;  and 
thus,  whether  a  lesser  or  a  greater  quantity  of  air  was 
admitted  at  the  front  of  the  house,  it  would  be  equally 
diffused  over  the  space,  and  not  at  one  place.  It  w'ould 
be  of  little  use  describing  how  the  patentee  does  this. 
The  following  is  the  mode  to  be  adopted,  according  to 
Mr.  Veitch,  by  those  who  wish  to  give  this  very  neat 
mode  a  trial : — Take  the  height  and  width  of  the  spaces 
between  the  usual  upright  studs ;  make  a  frame  to  fit 
them  exactly  of  wood  some  one-and-a-half  inch  broad, 
and  half-an  inch  thick,  and  send  one  of  these  frames 
for  each  space  you  wish  to  fill  with  the  ventilator  to  the 
patentee.  He  cuts  the  glass  according  to  the  length, 
encloses  each  in  its  metal  case,  fastens  one  end  to  the 
frame  of  wood  so  as  to  be  moveable  on  a  stud,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  places  the  other  end  in  connection  with 
a  small  upright  rod  of  iron,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
pulling  of  this  rod  down  with  a  string  opens  the  panes 
less  or  more,  as  you  like  ;  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
screw  on  the  frame  between  your  studs,  and  the  affair 
is  finished.  I  saw  this  mode  of  ventilating  at  mid¬ 
summer,  but  I  was  anxious  to  know  how  the  winter 
would  use  it,  being  apprehensive  that  the  moisture  in 
I  the  house  might  collect  and  be  frozen  between  the  laps 
I  of  the  panes,  and  thus  either  force  the  ventilators  open, 

I  or  break  them.  None  of  these  effects  had  been 
experienced,  and  I  found  all  the  squares  whole,  and  no 
mending  had  been  necessary.  Of  course,  the  glass 
must  be  cut  clean  and  straight ;  and  in  giving  and 
taking  away  air,  the  operator  will  have  to  recollect  that 
glass  in  not  granite.  Our  readers  will  easily  perceive  to 
how  many  purposes  connected  with  ventilation  this 
principle  and  various  modification  of  it  may  be 
applied.  I  know  nothing  of  the  patentee ;  I  do  not  even 
know  his  address. 

Span-roofed  House-Pits,  at  Messrs.  Lee’s,  of  Ham¬ 
mersmith. — This  may  be  called  a  pattern  little  house 
for  usefulness,  and  especially  suited  for  amateurs.  Two 
stand  side  by  side,  and  it  is  proposed  to  put  more.  They 
have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Charles  Lee,  I  believe,  and 
i  look  extremely  neat  and  simple.  I  have  mislaid  their 
j  exact  size  ;  but  I  will  go  as  near  the  mai’k  as  I  can  from 
j  memory,  trusting  to  friends  for  correction,  if  much  out  of 
the  way.  Length,  about  thirty  feet;  width,  ten  feet; 

I  height  of  the  side-walls  above  the  ground,  twenty  inches; 

!  boards  are  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  for 
ventilation ;  path  along  the  middle,  sunk  about  a  foot ; 
a  low  wall  bounds  the  path  on  each  side;  platform,  or, 
rather,  bed,  on  each  side,  over  a  rough  chamber,  in 
which  are  the  heating  pipes ;  there  being  openings  at 
the  side  next  the  glass,  and  openings  in  the  sides  of  the 
j  wall  at  the  pathway,  to  promote  a  circulation  of  heated 
:  air  in  the  house.  The  roof  is  fixed ;  the  squares  of 
!  glass  wide,  laid  on  strong  sash-hars.  The  length  of  the 
sash-bars  on  each  side  is  about  five  feet.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  meet  at  the  apex  ;  but  at  a  point  respectively, 
so  as  to  leave  nearly  a  foot  between  them  at  the  apex 
or  ridge  of  llie  house.  A  number  of  cross  pieces  tie  the 
two  sides  firmly  together  at  the  top.  Now,  the  house 
is  all  very  well  without  this  open  space  at  the  ridge  in 
j  the  centre.  But  this,  and  the  way  it  is  managed,  are 


what  I  conceive  to  be  the  distinguishing  features.  A  ' 
ridge  coping  must  be  prepared  for  this  opening.  We  all  ; 
know  how  such  a  ridge  may  be  formed,  by  nailing  the  i 
edges  of  the  boards  of  the  necessary  width  together,  and  j 
keeping  the  other  edges  sufficiently  and  regularly  apart,  I 
by  inserting  cross  pieces  inside.  Now,  two  such  pieces 
cover  the  apex  of  the  house.  The  cross  pieces  in  the 
apex  are  joined  to  the  cross  pieces  in  the  ridge,  at  in¬ 
tervals,  by  short,  moveable,  iron  rods  lying  in  a  sloping  : 
or  diagonal  manner.  The  ridge  is  now  secure  to  the  j 
roof;  but  how  for  top-air?  On  an  iron  bar  across  | 
the  apex,  the  bar  acting  as  a  fulcrum,  is  fixed  an  iron 
rod  of  some  two  feet  or  more  in  length,  as  a  lever;  the 
short  end  beyond  the  fulcrum  being  just  long  enough  to 
catcli  and  elevate  sufficiently  a  cross  piece  in  the  ridge- 
board.  Wlien  not  used,  this  lever  lies  horizontally  between 
the  apex  and  the  ridge  ;  as  soon  you  apply  power  by  the 
hand  to  the  end  of  it  the  ridge  is  elevated,  from  a  small 
space  to  several  inches,  as  far  as  the  connecting  iron 
rods  will  admit.  A  flat  rod  of  iron,  some  two  feet  or  so 
in  length,  and  also  fixed  at  the  ridge  on  a  joint,  and 
pierced  with  holes  to  hold  the  end  of  the  lever,  is  now 
taken  hold  of,  and  the  iron  rod  placed  in  a  hole  according 
to  the  height  you  wish  to  raise  the  ridge.  Another  lever 
moves  the  other  half  of  the  ridge  in  the  same  way.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  plan  more  simple  and  effective.  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  Messrs.  Lee  would  not  object  to  any  one 
interested  in  the  matter  seeing  these  house-pits,  and, 
very  likely,  would  make  no  objections  to  drawings  of 
them  being  taken  and  published.  Gardeners  and  ama¬ 
teurs  might  vary  them  according  to  their  tastes  and 
desires.  As  they  are,  they  are  very  useful  for  plants, 
for  Vines,  Figs,  Peaches,  &c.,  in  pots,  and  for  growing 
Cucumbers,  and  Melons.  I  may  just  add  that  the  plants 
in  these,  and  in  the  other  houses,  were  in  excellent 
order ;  and  that,  as  proving  the  demand  for  fruiting 
plants  in  pots,  whole  houses  of  strong  Vines,  and  houses 
and  quarters  of  fruiting  trees  in  pots  had  nearly  dis¬ 
appeared.  Comparatively  few  Vines  were  left  at  Messrs. 
Veitch’s,  and,  I  believe,  many  other  nurserymen  can 
tell  the  same  tale.  A  vast  numher  of  new  Vineries 
must  have  been  planted  every  year,  to  use  up  the  thou¬ 
sands  sent  out  from  London  Nui’series  alone. 

BEDDING  PLANTS. 

I  also  called  on  two  old  friends — Mr.  Caie,  at  Argyle 
Lodge  (late  Bedford  Lodge),  and  Mr.  Scobie,  at  Holland 
House.  I  saw  much  that  was  worth  mentioning;  but, 
for  the  present,  I  will  confine  myself  to  two  facts. 
First,  both  these  gentlemen  strike  the  greater  portion  of 
their  bedding-stuff  in  autumn,  in  cold  frames  raised 
above  the  ground  and  the  cuttings  near  the  glass,  and 
leave  them  there  all  the  winter,  protecting  with  mats, 
and  other  covering.  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  &c.,  looked 
in  excellent  order,  though  as  thick  as  they  would  stand. 
Cuttings  would  be  taken  off,  and  the  plants  left  until 
planting  time.  There  is  little  trouble  or  labour  lost  by 
this  mode. 

ORANGE  TREES  IN  WINTER. 

The  second  fact  is,  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Scobie 

forced  successfully  to  keep  very  large  and  very  healthy 
Orange  trees  in  winter.  The  conservatory  may  be 
described  as  a  large  double  lean-to  house;  about  a  third 
of  the  width  in  the  centre  having  an  opaque  roof — that 
roof,  in  fact,  constituting  a  part  of  an  elevated  prome¬ 
nade,  from  which  the  parterres  are  seen  to  great 
advantage.  In  the  glass-covered  portion.  Camellias,  &c.,  i 
were  blooming  finely,  especially  those  planted  out. 
Under  the  opaque  roof  the  splendid  Orange-trees  are 
kept  in  excellent  health.  The  secret  is  two-fold.  Mr. 
Scobie  gives  no  incitement  to  growth  when  in  the  house, 
and  gets  them  out  as  soon  as  they  can  be  safe,  so  that  ! 
they  bloom  and  make  their  wood  out-of-doors.  R.  Fish. 
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Panama  Hats. — A  great  many  persons  wear  these  hats  I 
without  knowing  anything  about  their  history ;  but  it 
is  very  interesting  and  usetul.  Hie  following  particulars 
are  extracted  from  Seeman’s  Botany  of  the  Voyage  of  the 
Herald: — “The  fabric  is  made  from  the  leaves  of  Car-  | 
ludovica  gndmata,  a  pandauaceous  plant.  The  Jipaj'ipa 
or  Panama  hats  are  principally  manufactured  in  Yeraguas 
and  Western  Panama,  not  all,  however,  known  in  com 
merce  by  that  name  are  plaited  in  the  Isthmus;  by  far 
the  greater  portion  is  made  in  Manta,  Monte  Christi, 
and  other  parts  of  Ecuador.  The  hats  are  worn  almost 
in  the  whole  American  Continent,  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  would  probably  be  equally  used  in  Europe,  did  not 
their  high  price,  amounting  often  to  150  dollars  for  a 
single  one,  prevent  their  importation.  They  are  dis-  | 
tinguished  from  all  others  by  consisting  of  only  a  single 
piece,  and  by  their  lightness  and  flexibility ;  they  may 
be  rolled  up  and  put  into  the  pocket  without  injury,  j 
In  the  rainy  season  they  are  apt  to  get  black  ;  but,  by  | 
washing  them  with  soap  and  water,  besmearing  them  j 
with  lime-juice,  or  any  other  acid,  and  exposing  them  j 
to  the  sun,  their  whiteness  is  easily  restored.  So  little  | 
is  known  about  these  hats,  that  it  may  not  be  deemed  j 
out  of  place  to  insert  here  a  notice  of  their  manufacture.  ! 
The  sti’aw  [Paja)  previous  to  plaiting  has  to  go  through 
several  processes.  The  leaves  ai’e  gathered  before  they  ! 
unfold ;  all  their  ribs  and  coarser  veins  are  removed  ;  , 
and  the  rest,  without  being  separated  from  the  base  of  j 
the  leaf,  is  reduced  to  shreds.  After  having  been  put  I 
in  the  sun  for  a  day,  and  tied  into  a  knot,  the  straw  is 
immersed  in  boiling  water  until  it  becomes  white.  It  is 
then  hung  up  in  a  shady  place,  and  subsequently 
bleached  for  two  or  three  days.  The  straw  is  now 
ready  for  use,  and  in  this  state  is  sent  to  different  places, 
especially  to  Peru,  where  the  Indians  manufacture  from 
it,  besides  hats,  those  beautiful  cigar-cases,  which  fetch 
sometimes  more  than  Th  a-piece.  The  plaiting  of  the 
hats  is  done  on  a  block,  which  is  placed  upon  the  knees; 
it  commences  at  the  crown,  and  finishes  at  the  brim. 
According  to  the  quality  of  the  hats,  more  or  less  lime 
is  occupied  in  their  completion.  The  coarser  ones  may  | 
be  finished  in  two  or  three  days,  the  finest  takes  as  many  : 
months.  The  best  time  for  plaiting  ar-e  the  morning 
hours,  and  the  rainy  season  when  the  air  is  moist;  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  in  dry,  clear  weather,  the  j 
straw  is  apt  to  break,  which,  when  the  hats  are  finished, 
is  betrayed  by  knots,  and  much  diminishes  their  value.” 


THE  CUCUMBER  DISEASE. 

As  many  complaints  have  been  made  of  late  re-  ! 
specting  the  disease  in  Cucumbers,  and,  in  some  cases,  i 
the  disorder  has  assumed  a  virulent  aspect,  I  will  here  j 
repeat  what  I  have  before  done  to  the  readers  of  Thk  | 
Cottage  Gardener  respecting  this  singular  disease, 
although,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  not  in  possession  of  i 
any  known  remedy  for  it.  Nevertheless,  as  the  issue  of  i 
certain  experiments  may  be  useful  to  those  suffering 
from  it,  I  make  no  apology  for  here  giving  the  results 
of  my  experience  in  the  matter.  1 

In  the  early  part  of  the  spring  of  1850,  some  hot-  ; 
house  Cucumbers  became  diseased  in  the  way  so  often  i 
described.  Globules  of  a  transparent  fluid  exuded  from  ' 
various  places  on  the  fruit,  rendering  it  very  disgusting 
to  look  upon;  and,  as  the  season  advanced,  the  very 
small  fruits  only  just  forming  became  affected  by  it  tbe 
same  as  larger  ones,  so  that  the  j)lants  became  com¬ 
pletely  useless,  and  were  done  away  with,  while  exhibit¬ 
ing  tokens  of  good  health,  as  far  as  the  foliage  and  vine 
were  concerned.  This  was  early  in  the  spring,  so  I  de¬ 
termined  to  try  what  means  could  be  adopted  with 
others  afterwards,  thinking  that  the  disease  originated 
in  the  plants  being  in  too  rich  a  soil,  or  in  one  not 


suited  to  their  wants;  and  having  suffered  to  a  partial 
extent  the  preceding  year,  I  was  determined  to  try 
various  experiments  with  them. 

Accordingly,  when  the  proper  time  arrived  for  planting 
out  the  ridge  Cucumber  plants,  I  bad  composts  of 
several  kinds  prepared  for  them,  from  a  dry  sand 
to  unctuous  clay,  as  well  as  peat,  and  every  conceivable 
mixture  of  ingredients  in  which  plants  are  grown,  as 
soot,  lime,  mortar  rubbish,  burnt  earth,  and  other 
things,  and  sundry  mixtures  of  the  above,  supply¬ 
ing  them  with  water  of  different  kinds  afterwards. 
But  all  this  labour  was  in  vain,  for  after  the  plants  got 
fairly  into  bearing  they  all  became  diseased  as  above; 
the  disease,  perhaps,  being  less  severe  in  those  of  spare 
habits  than  in  the  gross  ones,  but  in  character  it  was 
equally  the  same,  and  possibly  only  differed  in  degree, 
as  the  subject  was  more  or  less  able  to  support  such  a 
wasteful  expenditure.  This  was  alike  the  case  with  the 
frame  plants  and  those  out-doors ;  and  ^Yhen  the  plants 
no  longer  produced  fruit  in  sufficient  abundance,  to  serve 
as  outlets  to  this  misapplication  of  their  resources,  the 
vine  and  leaves  became  affected  to  a  certain  extent ;  the 
tumours  appearing  at  the  joints  of  the  vines,  and  an  un¬ 
healthy  growth  and  speedy  death  was  the  result.  But 
few  fruit  fit  for  the  table  were  cut  that  year. 

The  only  conclusion  I  could  come  to  was,  that  the 
disease  was  of  a  contagious  or  infectious  character,  and 
not  the  result  of  anything  which  the  plant  imbibed 
from  the  soil  or  atmosphere,  as  the  soil  was  changed  in 
so  many  different  ways  as  to  leave  no  reason  for 
assuming  it  to  arise  from  that  source.  But,  as  1  say, 
the  whole  of  the  plants  either  became  victims  to  it, 
or  were  destroyed  when  they  were  no  longer  useful, 
so  that  soon  after  Midsummer  they  were  all  eradi¬ 
cated  and  gone,  and  the  next  season  I  took  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  have  all  the  frames  they  were  grown  in  well 
washed  out,  and  fresh  maiden  loam  of  one  or  two  kinds 
was  used  to  grow  them  in.  The  plauts  grew  away  as 
vigorously  as  they  usually  do  when  in  health,  and  I 
have  not  seen  any  symptoms  of  disease  since.  This 
cure,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  not  due  to  any  thing 
that  I  did  ;  but  it  simply  proved  the  fact,  that  the  origin 
of  the  disease  lay  in  something  else  than  the  soil  the 
plants  grew  in,  or  the  treatment  they  were  subjected  to, 
as  they  were,  in  some  respects,  the  same  in  both  seasons  ; 
but  it  left  strong  reasons  for  supposing  the  disease  to 
have  its  origin  in  some  “  atmospheric  cause,”  and  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  become  contaminating: — hence 
the  inefficiency  of  the  means  tried  to  counteract  it. 

I  need  only  add  to  those  who  have  suffered  from  it, 
try  the  effects  of  a  thorough  good  whitewashing  of  your 
frames,  after  washing  them  well  with  water.  Painting 
may,  perhaps,  be  better  still ;  and  procure  some  fresh 
earth  to  grow  the  plants  in,  taking  care  not  to  introduce 
any  thing  into  the  frame  that  has  been  in  contact  with 
diseased  plants,  and,  with  the  ordinary  cure  which 
usually  ensures  success,  there  is  little  doubt  but  the 
plants  will  produce  healthy  fruit  again,  as  of  yore  : — 
the  disease,  which  has  had  only  a  local  existence,  will 
be  extirpated,  and  this  favourite  fruit  become  again  an 
article  of  easy  culture,  and  reward  the  cultivator  with 
its  produce.  J.  Robson. 


DEAD  TIMBER  FENCES. 

Under  this  head  may  be  classed  all  descriptions  of 
fence  formed  of  timber  in  any  shape  or  manner,  and 
very  often  of  that  nondescript  kind  which  only  looks 
well  in  a  drawing  or  print.  It  is  only  right  that  the 
cottager,  and  others  not  well  versed  in  such  affairs, 
ought  to  know  tlie  qualities  of  the  different  kinds  of 
timber  of  which  such  fences  are  usually  made,  and  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  each,  for  the  purposes  required. 
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Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  cottager  wants  to  put 
up  a  fence  around  his  garden,  and  that  the  neighbouring 
woods  contain  various  kinds  of  trees,  some  of  wliich 
the  proprietor  is  willing  to  allow  him  to  have  for  the 
purpose,  and  he,  being  of  an  ingenious  turn,  is  anxious  to 
do  the  greater  part  of  it  himself,  as  well  to  save  expense, 
as  also  to  have  the  credit  of  the  work.  If  there  are  Larch 
Eir-trees  tolerably  straight,  which  at  bottom  may  bo  six 
inches  in  diameter,  but  which,  at  the  height  of  twelve 
feet  or  so,  are  tliick  enough  to  saw  down  through,  so  as 
to  make  two  rails,  this  is  a  description  of  railing  easily 
obtained,  and  a  little  axe-work,  by  those  accustomed  to 
the  job,  soon  reduces  the  thicker  end  of  the  tree,  so  as 
to  be  no  larger  than  is  wanted  for  the  double  rail ;  a 
slight  slip  of  the  bark  being  only  taken  off  at  the  top. 

Wlien  a  fence  is  by  the  road-side  the  posts  ought  to 
stand  not  more  than  five  feet  apart,  therefore,  rails  of 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  suit  best.  If  more  than  the  latter, 
there  is  generally  a  third  rail  or  more  made  out  of  the 
piece  ;  but  whichever  way  it  is,  I  would  have  the  cottager, 
or  amateur,  make  his  bargain  with  the  sawyer,  that  they 
should  be  all  ready  to  nail  up  when  they  left  their 
hands ;  and  as  the  uninformed  would  like  to  know  what 
ought  to  be  paid  for  such  work,  I  may  tell  him,  that  the 
sawing  and  preparing  such  rails  ready  for  use  is 
usually  paid  for  by  lineal  measure,  and  from  3s.  to  4s. 
per  hundred  yards  is  generally  paid,  varying  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  timber,  and  other  circumstances. 

We  now  have  to  provide  posts,  which  ought  to  be  of 
another  kind  of  timber;  and  I  dare  say  many  fingers 
will  be  pointing  to  Oak,  but,  somehow,  I  hardly  expect 
that  good  Oak  can  be  spared  for  this  job,  and  small, 
young  Oak  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  wood  of  any  for  de¬ 
caying  soon.  I  would  prefer  Spanish  C'hesnut,  Ash,  or 
Elm.  The  tops  of  large,  old  Larch  Firs  are  as  durable 
as  anything,  only  not  very  plentiful;  and  as  it  rarely 
happens  that  anything  can  be  spared  for  a  job  of  this 
kind  large  enough  to  be  sawn  or  split,  so  as  to  make  two 
or  more,  I  would  give  the  preference  to  Chesnut,  or  Elm. 
Next  to  those.  Ash,  Larch  Fir,  Maple,  Sycamore,  Scotch 
Fir,  Beech,  and  Hornbeam,  somewhat  in  the  order  they 
stand.  Poplar  and  Willow,  though  lasting  quite  as 
long  as  the  last-named  woods,  do  not  hold  the  nails 
well.  However,  as  there  is  not  always  so  much  to 
choose  from,  I  will  dismiss  that  part,  and  merely  advise 
the  cottager,  after  having  bis  posts  cut  to  tlieir  proper 
length,  to  dress  them  up  a  little  on  four  sides,  keeping, 
or  attempting  to  make  them  as  straight  as  possible. 

The  ground  being  marked  out  into  lengths  of  five 
feet,  post  holes  about  two  feet  deep  will  do  for  ordinary 
fencing-posts,  those  for  gate-posts  to  be  more.  1  may 
observe,  that  if  the  posts  are  charred  at  the  part  just 
on  the  surface  they  will  last  much  longer,  and  a  little 
fire  may  be  made,  and  the  posts  laid  over  it,  propped  up 
by  stones  for  the  flames  to  pass  over  them,  they  will 
amply  repay  the  labour  by  tbeir  increased  durability. 

In  general,  four  horizontal  rails  will  be  wanted  for  a 
garden-fence,  the  top  of  the  highest  being  somewhat 
about  three  feet  nine  inches  (or  a  little  more)  high  ;  the 
rails  may  then  be  nailed  on,  first  simply  sawing  off  the 
ends  square,  so  as  to  occu()y  only  half  the  post,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  its  broadest  side  that  way,  and  also  its 
straighest  one ;  for  in  preparing  them  due  regard  must 
be  had  to  that,  and  however  erooked  the  stuff  may  be, 
a  practised  eye  can  generally  see  how  they  can  be  made 
straight  one  way.  The  best  rail  must  also  be  at  top, 
and  another  being  placed  at  a  proper  distance  from  the 
bottom,  the  intervening  space  can  easily  be  divided  by 
the  eye  ;  but  one  thing  I  especially  point  out  as  im¬ 
perative,  never  to  have  more  than  two  joints  at  one  post, 
and  let  these  be  sueh  as  the  first  and  third,  or  second 
and  fourth.  'The  utility  of  this  plan  will  bo  obvious 
to  every  one.  J-  Robson. 


THE  SUBURBAN  VILLA,  AND  COUNTRY 

HOUSE. 

{Coidinved from  page  414.) 

THE  ATPROACH.— THE  ENTRANCE  LODGE. 

Tun  first  impressions  which  the  mind  receives  from  the 
I  contemplation  of  any  object,  are  generally  those  which  it 
I  retains  the  longest ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  are  very  much  in- 
j  terested  in  the  examination,  tliey  are  rarely  wholly  obliterated, 
i  It  becomes,  therefore,  desirable  that  any  object,  the 
presence  of  which  is  intended  to  exercise  a  pleasing  influence 
I  on  a  spectator,  should  first  be  seen  by  him  from  a  favourable 
point  of  view.  In  accomplishing  this,  there  must  be  no 
forced  appearance,  no  evidence  of  restraint.  It  must 
seem  to  arise  from  the  natural  state  of  things ;  for  the  age 
is  exceedingly  suspicious,  and  when  it  detects  an  imposition, 
or,  what  is  still  worse,  a  clumsy  attempt  at  one,  it  for  a  long 
time  refuses  to  recognise  real  beauties  without  suspicion  of 
trick  or  iirtifice. 

Now,  in  approaching  a  residence  for  the  first  time,  we  in¬ 
variably,  though,  j)erhaps,  unconsciously,  form  a  mental 
estimate  of  its  character,  as  regards  cheerfulness,  heauty, 

I  convenience,  Ac.,  Ac.,  and  every  occupier  is  naturally 
desirous  that  the  impression  formed  should  be  of  a 
favourable  character.  Whether  this  shall  be  so  or  not 
depends  very  much  upon  the  point  of  entrance  to  the 
grounds,  and  the  direction  of  the  road  by  wbich  the  residence 
;  is  approache'd ;  no  matter  whether  such  road  be  only  a  few 
rods  or  a  mile  or  two  in  length.  Let  us  endeavour  to 
ascertain  wdiat  are  the  correct  principles  for  guidance  in 
forming  an  approach. 

It  should  be  considered  simply  as  a  road  to  the  house, 
and  not  as  a  circuitous  drive  to  show  off  the  extent  or  beauty 
of  the  grounds  tlnough  which  it  passes.  The  entrance-gate 
should,  if  the  grounds  are  of  any  extent,  be  placed  at  some 
point  not  visible  from  the  windows  of  the  residence,  and  the 
residence  itself  should  not,  as  a  principle,  be  visible  from 
the  coach-road  until  the  spectator  has  arrived  near  enough 
and  in  such  a  position  that  it  can  be  seen  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  and  if  possible  on,  or  on  what  should  appear  to  be,  a 
rising  ground.  Where  the  apin-oach  can  be  made  by  a  gradual 
ascent  throughout  its  whole  length,  it  forms  a  most  agreeable 
I  feature  in  itself,  as  well  as  greatly  enhancing  others,  and  its 
■  accomplishment  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  whenever  there 
I  is  a  chance  of  realising  it. 

I  Er-om  the  entrance-gate  up  to  the  point  where  the  house 
is  first  (d)served,  the  scenery  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  road  should  be  as  attractive  as  possible;  but 
I  when  the  house  is  once  in  view  every  other  object  should 
appear  subordinate ;  nothing  should  divide  attention  with 
I  it;  the  road  should  proceed  directly  towards  it;  no  deviation 
I  must  be  attempted.  Yet  the  road  should  seem  to  follow  the 
natural  irregularities  of  the  surface  if  it  he  of  an  undulating 
I  character  ;  but  if  fiat  and  monotonous,  and  destitute  of  trees, 
art  must  determine  a  graceful  line  of  approach,  and  at  the 
same  time  furnish  sufiicient  reasons  for  any  deviation  from  a 
i  direct  line.  A  straight  approach-road  is  rarely  admissable, 
except  when  bounded  by  an  avenue,  an  object,  however, 
soinew'hat  antagonistic  to  the  prevailing  taste.  Yet  few' 
appendages  to  a  mansion  ai'e  so  capable  of  inspiring  the 
idea  of  grandeur  as  the  approach  to  it  through  a  noble 
avenue.  Nor  is  such  an  appendage  at  all  out  of  place  when 
attacheil  to  houses  of  very  moderate  pretensions,  if  the  style 
of  architecture  be  appropriate.  The  destruction  of  so  many 
noble  avenues  in  the  last  century,  during  wliat  may  be 
termed  the  transition  period  of  taste,  or,  rather,  of  fashion, 
in  landscape  gai'dening,  from  the  formal  to  the  ])ictures(|ue 
style,  must  ever  be  regi-etteil.  For  in  most  situations  where 
deference  to  the,  then,  prevailing  practice  condemned  them 
to  the  axe,  they  w'ere  far  more  appropriate  than  the  so-called 
.  pictures(]ue  arrangements  to  which  they  were  sacrificed. 

I  One  of  the  most  prevailing  errors  in  approach-roads  is  .the 
indirect,  circuitous,  and  often  ostentatious,  manner  in  which 
they  lead  to  the  house,  rendering  such  roads,  to  quote  a 
hajipy  exiiression,  reproaches  rather  than  approaches  to  the 
residences  to  w  hich  they  belong.  Thus,  in  some  instances, 
you  enter  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  high  road,  and  after 
running  parallel  to  it  for  some  distance,  and  from  which  it 
is  only  partially  hidden  by  a  meagre  belt  of  trees,  you  come 
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.suddenly  in  sight  of  the  back  of  the  hou.se  you  are  in  search 
of,  and  after  a  few  more  turns  arrive  at  the  front  door  to  find 
that  it  is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  high  road.  Now, 
such  a  length  of  road  is,  no  doubt,  supiiosed  to  impress  the 
visitors  with  the  idea  that  the  grounds  through  which  it 
passes  are  extensive,  whether  they  are  so  or  not.  If  a  visitor 
were  to  pass  along  such  a  road  at  night,  and  was  told  when 
he  entered  the  gate,  and  whan  he  had  arrived  at  the  house, 
he  might  possibly  entertain  such  an  opinion  ;  but  it  is  quite 
certain,  that  if  his  visit  were  made  in  the  broad  day,  the 
attempted  deception  would  at  once  be  apparent,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  his  impressions  the  reverse  of  favourable. 


A  few  months  since,  I  had  occasion  to  visit  some  grounds 
where  a  modification  of  this  style  of  approach  road  had 
recently  been  formed.  I  will  describe  its  principal  features. 
Imagine  the  high  road  to  lead  in  nearly  a  direct  line  for  a 
quarter-of-a-mile  or  more.  You  enter  the  grounds  at  right 
angles  to  it  at  one  point,  make  a  bold  curve,  as  nearly  a 
semi-circle  as  possible,  and  retui’ii  to  within  ten  yards  of  it ; 
then,  after  making  another  turn,  you  reach  the  house,  which 
is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  high  road  itself,  certainly 
not  at  a  greater  distance  than  one-third  the  entire  length 
of  the  approach-road.  Fig.  4  will  better  illustrate  the 
absurdity  of  such  an  aiTangeraent.  Thus,  in  i)assing  over 


Fig.  i. 


this  road  to  the  house,  you  in  reality  go  a  long  way  to  make 
a  short  journey.  The  inconsistency  was  at  once  so  palpable, 
that  I  ventured  to  ask  why  such  had  been  adopted.  To 
show  the  extent  of  the  place,  was  the  reply.  I  should  state, 
that  this  was  in  a  very  extensive  property,  and  that  the  high 
road  in  question,  although  passing  near  the  residence, 
merely  divides  some  portions  of  the  estate. 

Another  example.  Some  time  since,  a  gentleman  pur¬ 
chased  a  very  pretty  little  house,  with  its  accompanying 
grounds,  in  one  of  the  eastern  counties,  and  immediately 
commenced  extensive  alterations,  himself  directing  the 
works  in  person.  With  the  majority  of  these  I  have 
nothing  to  do  at  present,  it  is  of  the  approach  alone  that  1 
wish  to  speak.  The  house  stood  upon  a  knoll  of  easy  ascent. 


a  few’  rods  from  the  high  road,  and  the  approach,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  alterations  in  question,  led  up  to  it 
in  a  direct  and  easy  manner.  But,  under  the  idea  of  render¬ 
ing  the  grounds  more  extensive  in  appearance,  this  line  of 
road  was  wholly  changed,  or,  rather,  abandoned  altogether ; 
and  now,  after  entering  the  gate,  instead  of  proceeding 
directly  to  the  house,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  you  diverge 
in  nearly  an  opposite  direction,  till,  having  passed  the  house, 
you  make  a  bold  curve,  and  return  to  it  in  a  direction  exactly 
opposite  to  that  by  which  you  passed  the  entrance-gate ; 
and  this  to  show  olf  the  grounds!  The  diagram,  Fig.  .5,  in¬ 
dicates  the  divertion  of  the  existing  road.  The  dotted  Hues 
give  the  original  and  proper  line. 

If  we  consider  the  approach  to  a  residence  as  merely  what 


Fig.  5, 


it  in  reality  is,  or,  at  least,  what  it  should  be,  a  convenient 
lueans  of  access  to  it,  and  that  any  obstacle  to  this  is  blemish, 
it  will  enable  us  to  avoid  many  inconsistencies  in  its  con¬ 
struction.  Let  convenience  and  utility  be  first  considered  : 
if  these  desirable  qualities  are  recognised  and  worked  out 


by  good  taste,  a  pleasing  combination  will  always  result.  It 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  a  perfect  one,  or  even  the  best  that 
the  circumstances  will  allow ;  but,  at  all  events,  thei’e  will 
be  little  to  find  fault  with  either  on  the  score  of  utility  or 
appearance.  But,  judging  from  many  existing  examples  in 
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which  totally  different  principles  or,  rather,  no  principles 
whatever  are  adopted,  the  legitimate  uses  of  an  approach  are 
lost  sight  of,  and  a  circuitous  drive  about  the  grounds  does 
duty  instead. — G.  Lovell,  Landscape  Gardener,  Bagshot. 

{To  he  continued.) 


ROCK  GARDENS  AND  ALPINE  PLANTS. 

1  “  The  lonely  glen — the  murmuring  brook, 

j  The  dreary  moor, — the  craggy  rock — 

!  Is  never  sought  in  vain  ; 

I  Each  has  its  own  inhabitant.” 

!  So  sings  a  poet ;  and  we  all  know  how  abundantly  every 
part  of  Nature  teems  with  life  and  beauty,  wherever  our  foot- 
I  steps  carry  us.  Whatever  we  paitse  to  examine,  on  mountain 
;  or  on  plain,  everything  is  fitted  to  impart  the  most  valuable 
i  instruction,  as  well  as  to  fill  us  with  admiration  of  Him  who 
:  created  and  sustains  all  being. 

The  intelligent  rambler  will  meet  everywhere  with  some 
object  adapted  to  his  particular  study,  whether  his  mind  is 
directed  to  examining  the  strata  of  the  earth  ;  investigating 
the  various  habits  of  animal  life ;  or  exploring  the  irumber, 
structure,  and  geographical  distribution  of  the  ‘‘  modest  wild 
I  flowers,”  nourished  arrd  cherished  by  a  hand  unseen, 
j  Many  are  the  pleasing  remembrances  we  treasure  in  our 
,  minds  connected  with  these  pursirits.  Well  do  we  remem¬ 
ber,  in  days  of  infancy,  with  what  pleasure  we  culled  the 
fragrant  blossoms,  and  with  what  raptirre  we  bore  them 
home;  and  although  these  sceires,  with  all  their  happy 
;  associations,  have  long  since  vanished,  we  are  grateful  to  feel 
'  that  what  was  once  but  productive  of  childish  amusement, 

I  has  now  become  the  source  of  intelligent  and  profitable 
I  reflectioirs. 

I  “  Pew  natural  objects  are  more  highly  poetical  than 
flowers,”  and  countless  are  the  lays  in  which  the  praises 
of  many  of  our  commonest  wild  flowers  have  been  cele¬ 
brated;  but,  in  the  language  of  an  elegant  writer,  “tliese 
lovely  images  are  neither  impaired  in  their  beauty,  nor 
exhausted  of  their  sweetness,  for  having  been  the  medium 
of  poetic  feeling  ever  since  the  world  began.” 

Those  who  have  visited  the  mountainous  districts  of  our 
own  country,  or  other  alpine  regions  of  Europe,  cannot  but 
have  admired  the  unrivalled  beauty  of  numerous  plants 
abounding  in  these  localities,  where,  placed  by  the  hand  of 
Nature,  all  their  natural  grace,  simplicity,  and  beauty  are 
fully  developed.  What,  for  example,  can  rival  the  lovely 
ccerulean  blossoms  of  Myosotis  alpestris,  perfuming  the  desert 
atmosphere  with  its  sweetness  ?  Or  the  pretty  Saxi/raga 
oppositij'olia,  crimsoning  with  its  delicate  petals  the  rugged 
rock  ?  And  it  is  with  a  view  of  bringing  such  interesting 
objects  within  the  range  of  our  every-day  admiration  that 
artificial  rockwork  has  been  introduced  into  garden  scenery. 
It  would  be  of  little  importance  giving  any  ideas  on  the 
formation  or  construction  of  a  rockery,  so  much  being 
dependant  on  situation  and  local  circumstances.  We  view 
it  chiefly  as  a  means  for  the  better  cultivation  of  plants, 
which,  for  their  nature,  minuteness,  or  rarity,  cannot,  with 
propriety,  be  planted  in  the  flower- borders.  Sometimes 
advantage  can  be  taken  of  a  piece  of  natural  rock,  which  may 
be  converted  into  an  alpine  garden  of  great  interest;  but 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  a  pond  of  water  introduced 
near  its  base,  and  a  few  weeping  trees  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  such  as  SalLv  caprcea  piendula,  Weeping  Birch,  Ash, 
&c.,  will  add  much  to  its  general  effect. 

The  spaces,  or  crevices,  between  the  stones,  or  rocks,  should 
be  filled  with  compost  suitable  for  the  plants  intended  to  be 
cultivated.  Some  succeed  only  in  peat ;  while  by  far  the 
greater  portion  prefer  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam.  The 
shaded  portions  should  be  chosen  for  hardy  Ferns,  Saxi. 
/rages,  and  such  plants  as  naturally  grow  in  shade; 
while  the  sunny  spots  should  be  selected  for  .islragajns, 
Heliantheinum,  Oxyiropcs,  Seduin,  Sempervivum,  and  those 
found  in  dry  and  exposed  situations.  In  disposing  of  the 
])lants,  they  should  be  placed  so  that  their  flowers,  foliage,  and 
habit  may  contrast  well  with  each  other,  and  be  so  arranged 
as  to  prevent  the  strong  and  rambling  from  eventually  over¬ 
running  the  weak  and  delicate.  Several  species  of  Ceraslium, 
or  others  that  increase  rapidly,  and  are  difficult  to  eradicate, 
ought  to  be  entirely  excluded.  Those,  however,  having 


slender  trailing  stems,  as  Glechoma  hederacea  variegata,  may 
be  introduced  with  fine  effect,  particularly  amongst  Ferns, 
as  they  do  not  impede  the  growth  of  other  plants,  and  give 
to  the  surface  an  impress  of  antiquity. 

This  department  of  gardening  is  particulaily  adapted  for 
ladies,  the  plants  being  in  themselves  extremely  beautiful ; 
the  greater  portion  are  easily  cultivated,  and  they  do  not, 
like  most  other  classes  of  plants,  require  the  continued 
application  of  manures,  composts,  or  other  extra  labours, 
which  ladies  cannot  well  undertake ;  and  for  such  of  our 
fair  readers  as  propose  to  indulge  in  this  source  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  we  append  the  following  list  of  desirable  plants  : — 


Those  marked  tvith  t  prefer 
Achillea  clavennce  and  tomentosa 
fAjuga  alpina,  pyramidalis,  and 
replans,  fol.  variegatis 
Alchemilla  alpina  conjuncta 
Alyssum  montanum  andolyiupicum 
fAndrosace  lanuginosa 
tAndromeda  tetragona 
fAnemone  apennina,  nemerosa,  fl. 

pi.,  and  ranunculoides 
Anothyllis  montana  and  vulneraria; 
sorts 

Arabis  coerulea,  lucida,  fol.  variega¬ 
tis,  and  petriea 
fArbutus  alpina  and  uva-ursi 
Arenaria  balearica,  grandiflora,  sax- 
atilis,  and  verna 
Aretia  vitaliana 
Arnica  montana 
Asarum  japonicutn 
Asperula  cynanchica 
Astragalus  alpinus,  hypoglottis,  fl. 

albo,  and  tragacantha 
Astrantia  minor 

Aubrietia  deltoidca  and  grandiflora 
Azalea  procumbens 
Bellidiastrum  Michelii 
Bellium  crassifoliura  and  minutum 
Campanula  emspitosa,  garganica, 
muralis,  pulla,  and  pumila,  11. 
albo 

Cineraria  alpina 

Cerastium  alpinum  andtomentosum 
fCoptis  trifoliata 
Coronilla  iberica  and  minima 
fCortusa  Mathioli 
Coriius  Canadensis  and  suecica 
Cotyledon  lutea  and  umbilica 
fCypripedium  calceolus 
Bianthus  alpinus 
tUondia  epipactis 
Draba  aizoides,  aizoon,  cuspidata, 
and  tridentata 

Dryas  Brummondi  and  octopetala 
f  Epimedium  atroviolaceum,grandi- 
florum,  and  pinnatum  elegans 
Krigeron  Koyleii 
Erinus  alpinut  and  Hispanicus 
Erodium  Bichardii 
Euphorbia  Portlandica 
Gentiana  pneuuaonanthe  and  verna 
Globularia  cordifolia  and  vulgaris 


;  sitwition  somewhat  shaded. 
Gypsophila  muralis  and  prostrata 
Hedysarura  alpinum  and  obscurum 
Hippocrepis  balearica,  comosa,  and 
Helvetica 

Hydrocotyle  Sibthorpioides 
Iberis  carnosa,  Taurica,  Tenoriana, 
and  seraperflorens 
Jeffersonia  diphylla 
Linaria  alpina,  pilosa,  and  origani- 
folia 

fLinnaja  borealis 
Lithospermum  maritimum 
Lychnis  alpinus 
t  jfitella  nuda 

tMyosotis  alpestris,  Azorica,  and 
palustris 

fOmphalodes  nitida 
Oxytropis  campestris,  lactea,  and 
uralensis 

Phlox  Nelsonii,  nivalis,  and  setacea 
Polygonum  Brunonii,  viviparum, 
Hiid  vacciniifolium 
Potentilla  lupinoides  and  tridentata 
fPrimula  Scotica  and  farinosa 
tParis  quadrifolia 
tPyrola  rotundifolia 
Hamonda  Pyrenaica 
t  llanunculus  parnassifolius 
fSaxifraga  Aizoon,  Andrewsii,  cris- 
tata,  juniperina,  nivalis,  oppositi- 
folia,  orientalis,  and  tenella 
Schiuereckia  podolica 
Sedum  album  turgidum,  brevifo- 
lium,  .Sieboldii,  he, 

Sempervivum  arachnoideum,  cuspi- 
datum,  Californicum,  globuliie- 
runi,  and  montanum 
Silene  acaulis,  alpestris,  and  Schafta 
tSiblhorpia  Europoea 
fSoldanella  montana 
Stachys  Corsica 

Thymus  Azoricus  and  serpyllum  to- 
mentosus 

Trifoliuiu  uniflorum 
Tussilago  alpina 
Umbilicus  chrysantha 
Veronica  nivalis,  setigera,  and  saxa- 
tilis 

Vicia  argentea 

fViola  palmata,  pedata,  and  pyro- 
Itefolia 

. — J.-VJiES  Bae,  Edinhurgh. 


AUTUMN-FLOWERING  ROSES. 

Your  correspondent,  “  Quis,”  whose  letter  and  flower- 
garden  plan  appear  in  the  number  for  February  19,  asks 
you  to  recommend  a  few  good  autumnal-flowering  Eoses  to 
his  list.  As  you  have  not  named  any,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
suggesting  half-a-dozen,  which,  1  think,  possess,  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree,  the  characteristics  your  correspondent  desires. 
They  are  quite  distinct  from  any  he  has,  and  have  one  qua¬ 
lity — that  of  opening  well — which  all  good  autumnal  Roses 
do  not  possess  late  in  the  season,  at  least,  not  so  far  north 
as  York.  The  half-dozen  1  should  recommend  are — Glaire 
dc  Dijon,  Louis  Odier,  Dr.  Juillunc,  Paul  Duprez,  Noeini, 
Triumphe  dc  Paris.  Tliere  are  several  older  varieties,  much 
better,  late  bloomers,  than  some  of  those  “  Quis”  has  ;  such 
are — Due  d'Aumale,  General  Bren,  Leon  des  Combats,  Ac.,  Ac.  I 
Aimie  Vihert  is  indispensable  in  any  collection.  Berhaps  j 
“  Quis  ”  has  it  as  a  pillar  Rose,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted  to  ! 
the  height  of  five  feet.  Pourpre  dc  Tyre  makes  a  splendid  | 
pillar  Rose,  ten  feet  high,  and  blooms,  when  well  established,  [ 
profusely  from  July  to  November.  —  One  who  poxxers  , 
AMONG  A  LEW  RoSES. 
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cuttings,  even  when  unable  to  leave  my  bed-room ;  and 
none  but  an  invalid  can  appreciate  tbe  pleasijre  of  thus 
sharing  in  the  pursuits  from  which  they  feel  otherwise 
cut  off. 

The  cost  of  the  lights  is  just  twopence  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

All  I  have  ever  known  of  gardening  has  been  learnt  from 
your  ])ages,  and  I  can  never  express  my  gratitude  for  tlte 
consolation  (the  purest  of  earthly  ones)  they  have  been  in 
sickness  and  in  sorrow. — E.  T. 


PERNE'TTYA  CILIA'RIS. 

(HAlR-rniNGED  PeRNETTYA.)  I 

The  genus  Perneltya  belongs  to  tbe  Natural  Order  | 
of  Heathworths  {Ericacea-),  but  the  species  composing  ' 
the  genus  have  more  of  the  appearance  of  Vacduiamii, 
or  Whortleberries.  The  genus  is  in  the  JJecnndriu  d/o-  I 
ncyyiiia  Class  and  Order  of  Linnteus,  and  is  allied  to  ! 
Gaullheria. 


A  HUMBLE  PROPAGATING  APPARATUS. 


If  you  think  tbe  following  account  of  a  very  humble,  but 
economical,  apparatus  for  striking  cuttings  and  rearing  seed¬ 
lings,  in  a  bed-room  even,  witliout  smoim  or  smell,  may  be 
acceptable  to  any  of  your  lady  readers,  who,  like  myself,  are 
debarred  by  ill-health  from  even  ventuiing  into  a  green¬ 
house  during  the  cold  spring  months,  and  yet  long  to  join 
in  all  the  interesting  operations  of  that  period,  it  is  heartily 
at  your  service. 

I  had  a  common,  old  rushlight  shade  cut  down  to  tbe 
height  of  nine  inches.  On  this  I  place  a  tin  baking-dish, 
one  foot  square,  the  sides  two  inches  deep.  1  fill  tbe  dish 
with  silver-sand,  kept  moist.  I  jrlace  my  little  pots  of  cut¬ 
tings  and  seedlings  in  tbe  sand,  and  cover  them  with  a  large 
bell-glass  (a  hand-light,  made  exactly  to  fit  the  dish,  would 
be  better).  In  the  rushlight  shade,  raised  on  a  small  or 
larger  inverted  pot,  as  I  wish  for  more  or  less  heat,  I  put 
;  (in  a  small  saucer  to  bold  a  little  water)  one  of  Price’s 
i  Child’s  Night  Lights  to  burn  ten  hours.  By  this  means  I 
!  keep  up  a  heat  of  from  70°  to  90°,  or  even  higher,  as  I  raise 
j  or  lower  the  light;  and,  without  tbe  least  smoke  or  smell, 
.  can  have  the  delight  of  raising  seedlings  and  striking 
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The  present  species  was  discovered  in  Mexico  b}'  Mr.  D. 
Don,  and  the  name  lie  bestowed  upon  it  refers  to  the 
scattered,  brown,  bristly  hairs  which  fringe  the  edges  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  a  liardy  evergreen  shrnb  (or  requiring  but 
slight  shelter  in  winter)  with  white  dowers,  giving  birth  to 
rich,  reddish-brown  berries.  Sir  .J.  Paxton  states  that  they 
become  purple.  It  was  introduceil  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  in 
1850,  and  grows  in  the  open  ground  of  tbeir  Nurseries.  It 


requires  a  peat  border,  and  is  cultivated  like  a  moderately 
hardy  Azalea. 

ARTHROSTE’MMA  FRAGILE. 

(Brittle  Arthrostejijia.)  j 

The  following  particulars  ive  co2iy  from  the  second  I 
edition  of  The  Cottage  Gardeners’  Dictionara',  now  in  | 


course  of  iiublication  : — “  Its  name  is  derived  from  aiiliron, 
a  Joint,  and  stevnun,  a  crown  ;  the  llower-stalks  beingjointed. 
Natural  Order,  Jlclaslomads  (Melastomacere),  and  to  the 
Liuna'an  Octandria,  Jfoiioffniiin.  Allied  to  Osherkia." 

Arthrostemma  fragile. 

“Raised  from  seeds  gathered  by  Mr.  Ilartweg  in  the 
west  of  Mexico,  and  received  in  January,  184(1. 

“A  light  green  brittle-stemmed  shrub,  about  three  feet 
high,  and  covered  slightly  with  fine  glandular  scattered 
hairs.  Leaves  stalked,  about  two  inches  long,  egg  shaped,  very 
slightly  heart-shaped,  five-nerved,  acute,  and  finely  serrated, 
blowers  an  inch-ami  a-half  across,  in  loose  few  ilowered 
terminal  cymes.  Petals  oblong,  slightly  mucronate,  deep 
rosy-purple.  Anthers  nearly  equal  in  size,  furnished  at  the 
base  with  a  short  incurved  bifid  spur.  Ajiex  of  the  ovary 
free,  slightly  hispid;  its  interior  is  two  celled,  with  two 
sjiurious  additional  dissepiments,  ivliich  make  it  four-celled. 

“  Dir.  Bentliam  remarks  that  this  species  ‘  is  not  among 
Mr.  Hartweg's  dried  i)lauts.  As  to  the  genus,  it  is  very  near 
De  Candolle’s  section  Moiiucha’/iini  of  Arthrostemma ;  but 
the  appendages  of  the  anthers  are  all  bifid  at  the  extrcmily. 
and  the  ovary  has  but  two  cells  instead  of  four.  It  differs 
from  Heteronoma  by  the  anthers  of  both  series  being  fer¬ 
tile  and  nearly  equal  and  similar,  as  well  as  by  the  nervation 
of  the  leaves.  The  setai  on  the  ovary  are  small  and  few, 
but  they  exist;  and  its  close  afiinity  is  evidently  with  Arth¬ 
rostemma  (DIonochajtum),  a  good  genus,  if  all  Arthros¬ 
temma  be  not  united  to  Chtetogastra.’ 


“  It  is  a  stove  shrub,  growing  readily  in  a  mixture  of  loam, 
peat,  and  leaf mould,  and  easily  increased  by  eultings.  It 
llowers  from  Juno  to  Seiitember,  but  its  blossoms  are  very 
fugitive ;  they  are,  however,  gay-coloured,  and  make  an 
agreeable  variety,  especially  as  they  are  associated  with  a  fine 
deci)  green  shining  foliage.” — Hortinilinral  t^ocietij's  Journal. 


IS  THE  POTATO  MURRAIN  INFLUENCED 
BY  FROST? 

In  continuation  of  my  statement  on  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  frost  and  the  Potato  disease,  made  in  No.  081,  p.  081, 
1  beg  to  add  one  or  two  more  examples.  Happening  to 
relate  my  experience  of  last  season  to  a  farmer  in  East 
Lothian,  he  immediately  replied,  that  ho  had  a  case  exactly 
similar.  His  Potato  field  lay  on  the  west  side  of  a  stiipe  of 
plantation,  sufficiently  tall  to  shade  the  Potatoes  from  the 
first  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  Right  across  this  plantation, 
however,  there  lay  a  roadway  into  tlie  field,  and  opposite 
this  roadway,  and  of  the  same  breadth  with  it,  was  a  belt  of 
badly-diseased  I’otatoes,  stretching  from  one  side  of  the 
field  to  the  other.  In  the  frost  of  the  7th  of  Sejitember  this 
belt  was  exposed,  through  the  opening  in  the  plantation,  to 
the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  and,  before  the  direct  rays 
could  reach  any  other  part  of  the  field,  the  temperature  had 
so  far  risen  as  to  melt  the  hoar  frost  on  the  leaves.  In  this 
narrow  stripe,  passing  athwart  the  Potato  drills,  the  diseased 
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Potatoes  were  thrice  as  numerous  as  in  any  other  part  of 
'  tlie  field. 

,  One  of  my  neighbours  told  me,  some  time  ago,  tliat  in  her 
cottage  garden  she  had  a  narrow  belt  of  Potatoes,  badly 
.  diseased,  of  about  two  feet  in  width.  This  lay  in  a  slanting 
;  direction,  across  the  drills,  and  was  opposite  a  small  wicket 
;  gate  by  which  the  garden  was  entered.  It  was  only  by  this 
:  gate  that  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  could  reach  the 
I  Potatoes ;  the  hedge  on  one  side,  and  a  rough  fence,  well 
j  hedged  up  with  nettles,  on  another,  shading  the  Potatoes, 

■  except  at  the  wicket.  I  was  told  that  there  was  not  a 
'  diseased  Potato  in  any  other  part  of  the  garden.  These 
!  are  two  cases  umnistakeable.  To-day,  I  asked  the  tenant  of 
j  a  garden  adjacent  to  the  one  irreviously  mentioned,  as  to  the 
I  state  of  the  Potatoes  in  his  garden.  He  stated,  that  the 
I  disease,  last  season,  attacked  the  upper  end  of  it.  This  is  the 
I  part  that  would  be  first  reached  by  the  early  rays  of  the 
sun  ;  and  he  added,  that  in  this  part  of  his  garden  his  Pota- 
:  toes  were  always  worst.  There  is  no  accounting  for  this 
:  from  difference  of  soil  or  treatment.  It  would  be  waste 
j  both  of  time  and  space  to  follow  this  class  of  facts  further,  as 
I  I  could  do  easily.  I  am  very  sure  that  a  little  reflection  on 
,  the  pai't  of  your  numerous  readers  would  evolve  a  great 
many  similar  examples. 

The  amount  of  the  examples  I  have  given  is  this  : — The 
leaf  of  the  Potato  being  destroyed  by  frost,  there  follorved 
disease  in  the  tuber.  The  leaf  was  not  itself  destroyed  by 
disease.  It  has  been  often  said,  and  more  often  thought, 
that  the  Potato  disease  began  in  the  leaf,  and  passed  down 
.  through  the  stem  to  the  tuber.  This  is  certainly  a  mistake, 
i  It  is  quite  true  that  the  disease  in  the  tuber  appears  always 
I  to  follow  the  decay  in  the  leaf ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conclude, 

1  from  this  circumstance,  that  it  arises  in  the  leaf,  and  passes 
thence  to  the  Potato.  But  in  the  examples  before  us  the 
leaf  was  killed  by  frost,  or  rather  by  the  action  of  the  sun’s 
rays  on  tlie  leaf  when  in  a  frozen  state ;  and  tire  leaf  being 
killed,  disease  followed.  As  the  leaf  performs  certain  very 
I  important  functions  which,  when  it  is  killed,  it  can  no  longer 
I  do,  disease  results  in  some  way  or  other  from  the  cessation 
of  these  functions.  Now,  the  living  leaf,  amongst  other 
;  things,  has  to  throw  olf  matter  which  the  plant  has  not 
1  been  able  to  assimilate,  and,  probably,  what  may  be  called 
!  dead  matter  also  ;  that  is,  matter  ■which  has  already,  at  some 
!  stage  of  its  growth,  formed  a  part  of  the  plant,  but  which  is 
;  thrown  oft'  again,  just  like  that  waste  which  is  always  going 
:  on  in  an  animal  body.  It  is  likely,  therefoi’e,  that  it  is  in 
the  matter  which  ought  to  escape  from  the  leaf,  and  which 
;  will  be  found  from  the  tuber  upwards,  that  the  disease  has 
i  its  first  seat.  It  may  be,  that  this  dead  matter  is  the  disease, 
i  or  that  on  which  the  germ  of  the  disease,  previously  exist- 
I  ing  in  an  undeveloped  state  in  the  tuber,  feeds.  This  can 
only  be  determined  by  observation,  and  1  think  it  a  matter 
quite  capable  of  being  so  determined.  AVhen  the  Potato  is 
in  a  growing  state,  and  when  the  leaf  becomes  affected 
i  (perished  by  cold,  as  I  believe),  suppose  that  a  person 
i  thoroughly  acquainted  with  vegetable  structure,  not  only  the 
form,  but  the  elements  also,  and  with  vegetable  physiology 
and  pathology,  should  take  a  Potato-plant  tuber  and  liaulm, 
and  observe,  with  a  good  microscope,  its  internal  con¬ 
ditions  ;  let  him  take  plant  after  plant,  and  pursue  his 
:  observations  day  by  day,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  not  liave  to 
.  do  this  many  days  before  he  finds  the  disease ;  and  I  should 
j  expect  him  to  be  able,  from  such  a  course  of  observation,  to 
tell  us  something  more  than  wo  know  now  of  the  nature, 
the  rise,  progress,  and  history  of  this  formidable  disease. 
It  is  not  even  necessary  to  wait  until  the  leaf  has  perished ; 
it  may  be  destroyed  artificially,  or  its  pores  closed  so  as  to 
prevent  it  discharging  its  functions,  which  would,  of  course, 
just  effect  what  the  frost  did  ;  and  let  this  experiment  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  persevering  observation.  The  practical  use  which 
we  should  make  of  our  facts  is,  unquestionably,  what  your 
correspondent  of  last  week  urges — plant  early,  and  when 
the  leaf  is  afieeted,  believe  that  it  indicates  a  danger  near  at 
hand.  Vullimj  the  haulm  (not  pulling  it)  when  the  leaf  is 
afieeted  would  allow  it  to  bleed,  to  use  a  common  phrase, 
and  discharge  that  matter  wliicli  cannot  escai)e  from  the 
dead  leaf,  and  the  presence  of  which  in  the  stem  and  tuber 
appear  to  be  either  the  direct  cause  or  occasion  of  the 
disease. — B. 

P.S.— The  Cottage  Gauueneh  of  Febru-ary  15th  has 


just  come  to  hand,  and  as  it  is  there  stated  by  a  corres- 
j)ondent,  “  that  had  I  looked,  I  should  have  seen  disease 
before  the  visitation  of  frost ;  ”  I  reply,  that  I  frequently 
examined  that  lot  of  Potatoes  dming  the  period  of  their 
growth,  and  neither  in  tuber  or  top  was  there  the  slightest 
trace  of  disease  before  the  frost.  In  one  week  after,  I  found 
diseased  tubers,  and  in  three  weeks  they  were  a  mass  ot 
disease.  Tlien,  about  the  noon  day  sun.  I  had  a  lot  of  the 
same  sort  of  Potatoes  in  another  part  of  the  garden,  planted 
on  the  same  day,  as  I  have  already  stated,  with  the  frost 
lot ;  they  were  fully  exposed  to  the  noon  day  sun,  but  they 
were  so  far  shaded  from  the  morning  sun,  were  very  slightly 
touched  with  frost,  and  about  one  tuber  in  fifty  bad.  So 
the  noon-day  sun  did  not  damage  them. 

[Is  not  this  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  opinion  that  Frost 
is  the  cause  of  the  Potato  Murrain?  The  disease  has  only 
recently  appeared,  yet  Potatoes  have  been  subjected  to 
similar  frosts  ever  since  their  introduction. — Ed.  C.  G.] 


RUSTIC  ADORNMENTS.=i< 

Nothing  could  be  more  seasonable  than  this  beautiful 
book  of  Mr.  Hibberd’s,  for  there  never  was  a  time  when 
Natural  History  was  more  popular  than  it  is  at  present. 
Go  where  you  will,  you  find  one  absorbed  in  the  study  of 
Ferns,  another  in  Sea-weeds,  while,  in  numerous  instances, 
you  may  meet  with  those  who  have  even  seized  upon  the 
mighty  deep,  and  caused  it  to  give  up  some  of  the  curious 
living  creatures  that  are  in  it,  to  aid  them  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  favourite  study.  There  are  no  pursuits  which  are,  to 
our  mind,  more  delightful  than  those  on  which  Mr.  Hibberd 
treats  ;  and  while  they  form,  in  .m  eminent  degree,  what  he 
has  styled  them,  “Rustic  Adornments,”  we,  at  the  same 
time,  enjoy  them  more  acceptably  as  “Recreations  for  Town 
Folk  in  the  Study  and  Imitation  of  Nature.”  For  town  folk 
to  attain  such  an  end,  we  strongly  recommend  to  them  the 
work  before  us,  which  treats  of  the  Aquarium,  the  Wardian 
Case,  the  Fernery,  the  Aviary,  the  Apiaiy,  and  many  other 
riu’al  pursuits.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and,  as  a  present 
to  those  whom  we  love  or  esteem,  we  do  not  know  anything 
more  appropriate.  On  the  Aquarium,  Mr.  Hibberd  says: — 

“The  Aqiiairum  is  one  of  the  latest  and  choicest  of  in¬ 
ventions  for  the  rustic  adornment  of  a  home,  and  affords, 
at  a  comparatively  small  expenditure,  an  immense  return  in 
the  way  of  instruction  and  amusement.  Its  vei’y  difficulties 
enhance  the  power  of  interesting,  and  add  a  zest  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  success.  Considered  as  a  domestic  ornament, 
it  is  unsurpassable,  and,  Avhile  in  its  humblest  form,  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  constant  succession  of  beautiful  and  novel  objects ; 
so  to  all  the  accessories  of  artistic  decoration  it  adds  the 
charm  of  life,  in  some  of  its  most  beautiful  and  strange  de¬ 
velopments.  Tl)e  merest  glimpse  of  water  is  always  re¬ 
freshing  to  the  eye  ;  its  clear,  cool  aspect ;  the  mingling  of 
many  colours  and  forms;  the  peculiar  growth  of  aquatic 
plants,  and  the  still  moi’e  curious  forms  and  movements  of 
aquatic  animals,  combine  to  form  an  assemblage  of  delightful 
and  ever-changing  pictures. 

“  The  Naiads  need  no  longer  dwell  in  forest  lone,  dipping 
their  white  feet  in  streams  haunted  only  by  the  robin  and 
the  humble-bee,  but  may  sport  in  gay  drawing-rooms,  in 
homely  parlours,  in  the  study  of  the  recluse,  or  the  chamber 
of  the  valetudinarian. 

“  The  Aquarium  exemplifies,  in  an  instructive  manner,  the 
great  system  of  compensation,  which,  in  nature,  preserves 
the  balance  of  equilibrium  in  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
Researches  into  the  chemistrv  of  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies,  and  especially  of  the  effects  they  severally  produce, 
by  respiration,  on  the  medium  surrounding  them,  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  conclusion,  that  animals  and  vegetables  supply 
each  other  with  the  gases  most  essential  to  existence.  What 
the  one  exhales  as  efi'eto  and  obnoxious,  the  other  absorbs 
for  the  highest  uses  of  vitality.  Animals  take  oxygen  from 
the  medium  in  which  they  live,  and,  in  return,  exhale  car¬ 
bonic  acid.  Vegetables,  also,  absorb  oxygen  gas,  and  give 
out  carbon ;  but  they,  also,  absorb  the  latter  in  greater 
quantity  than  they  exhale  it,  and,  during  their  season  of 

♦  Rustic  Adornments  for  Homes  of  Taste,  and  Recreations  for 
Town  Folk  in  the  Study  and  Imitation  of  Nature,  by  Shirley  Hibberd. 
London  :  Groombridge  and  Sons. 
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greatest  activity,  throw  off  more  oxygen  than  they  take  up 
at  other  times.  Herein  is  the  lirst  element  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  an  Aquarium,  wliich,  to  he  successful,  must  contain 
a  sufficient  number  of  plants  to  supply  the  animals  witli 
atmospheric  air  for  respiration.” 


PLANTS  FOR  MARINE  AQUARI  UM.  —  TREES 
IN  ST.  PAULS  CHURCH  YARD. 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  an  “  Old  Siibucriher  ”  respecting 
marine  plants,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  kept  specimens  of 
Ulva,  Enleromorpha,  Pimctaria,  Conferva,  Chondrns  crispns, 
and  CoralUna  officinalis,  during  the  last  five  months  with 
Sea-anemones,  without  having  occasion  to  change  the  water. 
All  these  kinds  of  Sea-weed  are  common  on  most  shores 
between  tide-marks  and  in  rock-pools.  As  a  general  rule, 
any  of  the  green  weeds,  and  all  the  more  delicate  sorts  of 
red  weed,  will  grow  well  in  an  aquarium.  I  have  not  tried 
keeping  fish,  but  I  believe  Gobies  and  small  Wrasses  are 
easy  to  keep.  A"our  subscriber  will  find  further  information 
in  Mr.  Gosse’s  Handbook  to  the  Aquarium. 

Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  ask  a  question  in  return. 
What  is  it  that  kills  the  Plane  trees  in  St.  Paul’s  Church 
yard  ?  In  the  summer  of  1854,  one  of  the  trees,  then  in 
leaf,  had  a  disease,  or  fungus,  in  the  bark,  between  two  feet 
and  four  feet  from  the  ground.  The  hark  cracked  vertically, 
and  the  edges  of  the  cracks  became  like  locks  of  dirty  wool, 
or  the  cobwebs  in  a  cellar.  This  went  on  till  tlie  bark  all 
round  the  tree  was  destroyed,  and  the  tree  died.  In  the 
following  winter  four  or  five  adjoining  trees  died  in  the 
same  way,  and  have  been  removed,  and  now  I  see  that  most 
of  the  few  remaining  trees  are  similarly  affected. — Guorge 
Bowles,  JuN.,  Brandon  Collage,  Camden  New  Town. 


VEGETABLE  CULTURE  AND  COOKERY. 

NO.  VIII. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

This  delicious  vegetable  is  of  easy  cultivation,  and  it  en¬ 
dures  the  severest  winters  we  have;  it  is,  therefore,  a  valuable 
winter  gi’een.  The  seed  is  sown  in  April,  and  the  whole 
cultivation  of  the  plant  is  the  same  as  is  given  for  Borecole. 
The  principal  crops  should  be  planted  out  in  the  beginning 
of  July,  and  again  in  the  beginning  of  August ;  the  first  of 
which  will  produce  a  supply  of  buds  from  September  till 
February,  and  the  second  will  continue  it  till  May.  The 
buds  ai’e  ready  to  gather  when  they  are  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
and  the  larger  should  be  gathered  first,  the  smaller  being 
left  till  they  have  acquired  full  growth.  The  crowns  will  be 
found  a  very  nice  green,  and  should  be  cut  off'  after  tlie 
plant  has  attained  its  perfect  height,  which  will  throw  more 
strength  and  vigour  into  the  buds,  and  thereby  assist  their 
development.  Care  should  be  taken,  when  procuring  seed 
of  Brussels  Sprouts,  to  see  that  it  is  imported,  as  the  plant 
has  a  tendency  to  degenerate  in  this  country. 

To  Boil  Brussels  Sprouts. — Trim  and  wash  them  per¬ 
fectly  clean,  and  let  them  lie  an  hour  in  cold  water.  Put 
them  on  in  boiling  water,  with  a  little  salt,  and  boil  them 
till  tender.  Drain  off'  the  water  and  serve  them  hot. 

Another  Way. — Having  cooked  them  as  above,  put  a 
piece  of  butter  in  a  saucepan,  add  the  Siirouts,  with  pepper 
and  a  little  salt,  and  some  gravy,  if  you  have  any,  and  serve 
them  with  sauce  blonde,  which  is  made  thus: — Brown  a  piece 
of  butter  very  cai'efnlly  in  a  sauceiian,  and  thin  it  with 
broth,  and  nothing  else ;  let  it  boil  for  half-an-hour,  in  order 
that  the  llavour  of  the  browning  may  be  lost.  At  the 
moment  of  serving,  luit  into  it  a  piece  of  butler  rolled  in 
Hour  to  enrich  it;  thin  it  with  broth,  but  omit  vinegar  or 
lemon  juice.  This  is  very  delicate  and  easily  made. 

BURNET. 

This  is  called  also  Piniprenelle,  and  is  used  both  as  a 
salad  and  a  pot  herb.  By  the  French  it  is  extensively  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  ingredient  in  soups,  and  the  flavour  it  com¬ 
municates  is  exactly  that  of  the  Cucumber. 


To  have  a  supply  of  Burnet  throughout  the  year  the 
seed  should  be  sown  in  March  or  April,  and  also  in  August, 
either  broad-cast  or  in  drills  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  two 
or  three  inches  high,  they  should  be  thinned  or  planted  out 
at  a  distance  of  a  foot  from  each  other.  As  fast  as  the 
leaves  are  produced,  cut  them  off  when  young,  for  use,  and 
the  plants  will  continue  to  produce  a  succession.  In  sum¬ 
mer,  when  they  thi’ow  up  flower-stalks,  these  should  be  cut 
down  to  encourage  the  production  of  young  stems  and  leaves 
from  beneath.  All  that  is  necessary  in  the  cultivation  is  to 
keep  the  plants  free  from  weeds. 

Burnet  Vinegar. — Fill  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  with  the 
fresh  green  leaves  of  Burnet,  and  cover  them  with  vinegar ; 
let  them  steep  for  ten  days,  and,  if  you  wish  it  strongly 
flavoured,  strain  the  liquor,  put  it  on  some  fresh  leaves,  and 
let  them  steep  fourteen  days  more.  This  is  an  excellent 
relish  with  cold  meats,  salads,  Ac. 

In  salads,  Burnet  is  a  great  addition  to  their  flavour,  and 
is  by  many  considered  an  essential  ingredient. — Roger 
Ashpoi.e. 


NEW  SELF-REGISTERING  GARDEN 
a’HERMOMETER. 

Every  gardener  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  the  value  of  a 
good  self-registering  thermometer.  To  be  able  to  ascertain 
what  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  wdien  he  is 
asleep,  and  how  near  his  favourite  plants,  or  crops,  have 
been  threatened  with  destruction,  without  having  suff'ei’ed, 
is  a  satisfaction  which  only  those  who  have  experienced  it 
can  appreciate.  We  have  tried  a  good  many  thermometers 
in  our  time ;  some  on  box-w'ood  scales,  some  on  ivory,  and 
some  metal,  but  w'e  have  always  found  that  by  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere,  whether  out-of  doors,  or  in  the  moisture  of 
the  greenhouse,  that  the  figures  of  the  scale  would  soon 
become  obliterated,  and  the  scale  itself  becomes  covered 
with  green  vegetation,  or  an  oxidized  crust.  We  have  just 
been  shown  a  thermometer  in  which  all  these  objections  are 
obviated,  made  by  Messrs.  Nigretti  and  Zambra,  of  Hatton 
Gai’den,  London.  The  scale  is  made  of  cast  zinc,  and  the 
figures  and  degrees  are  raised,  so  that  there  is  no  chance  of 
their  being  obliterated,  or  even  being  rendered  indistinct  by 
exposure  to  any  atmosphere ;  and  as  the  ground  colour  of 
the  scale  is  dark,  and  the  figures  bright,  observations  can 
be  made  without  a  close  insxiection  of  the  instrument. 
Another  great  recommendation  of  the  instrument  is  its 
extraordinary  cheapness,  the  piece  being  only  ds.  (id.  After 
this,  who  is  there  who  w'ould  be  wdtliout  this  valuable 
instrument  ? 

QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

GARDENING. 

SPRING  TREATMENT  OF  ROSE-CUTTINGS. 

“  The  hand  and  bell-glasses  have  remained  over  the 
autumn-made  Rose-cuttings  ever  since  they  were  planted. 
They  are  now  budding,  and  throwing  out  leaves ;  but  what 
is  going  on  under- ground  I  know  not.  Should  I  give  air,  in 
order  to  check  the  growth  above  ground,  or  let  them  alone? 
— R.  B.” 

[Tilt  the  glasses,  and  let  them  have  a  little  air,  day  and 
night;  on  very  hot  days  give  more  air;  and  when  warm 
showers  come,  let  them  have  an  hour’s  rain  once  in  ten 
days.  They  are  all  right  below ;  but  you  tried  them  too 
severely :  they  ought  to  have  had  air  occasionally  all  through 
the  w’inter.] 


FLOWERING-PLANTS  IN  BEDS  SURROUNDED 
BY  GRASS. 

“  A  Constant  Subscriber  would  be  much  obliged  for  a  list 
of  summer  plants  which  would  look  w'ell,  as  to  licight  and 
colour,  in  four  beds  in  a  grass  garden ;  one  bed  is  I’car- 
shaped,  one  a  star,  one  a  triangle,  and  the  fourth  a  large, 
fancy-shaped  bed.” 

[The  large,  fancy-shaped  bed  would  look  well  if  planted 
thus: — Slandnrd  Boses,  about  three  feet  high  in  the  stems, 
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in  the  centre,  to  he  four  feet  apart,  ami  the  nearest  of  them 
to  the  grass  to  he  four  feet  from  it;  round  tliese,  and  only 
eighteen  inches  from  the  standards,  a  row  of  dwarf  Per- 
■peliinl  Jloses  would  look  well.  Then,  between  these  and  the 
grass  to  he  tilled  with  hedding-plants  ;  a  row  of  old  plants 
of  Ualreohu'id  riii/asa  next  the  Roses  ;  then,  two  rows  of  Tom 
Thunih  Scarlet  (ieraniuin ;  and  the  outside,  Flower  of  the  ]>h>j, 
a  variegated  Cleranium,  or  white,  scarlet,  and  purple  Ver- 
hciiiis,  in  hands,  first,  and  to  run  into  each  other  as  they 
siiread,  would  look  well ;  or  part  Yerhenas  and  part  Gera¬ 
niums  and  Calceolarias,  or  one  mass  of  purple  Petimios,  or 
a  regular  mixture  of  herbaceous  i)lants  and  annuals.  There 
are  ten  ways  for  planting  every  tlower  bed  which  is  not  a 
part  of  a  regular  system  of  beds.  The  pear-shaped  bed 
would  look  well  to  be  all  of  Scarlet  Geraniums,  with  a  white 
border  of  Verbenas,  or  white-leaved  Geraniums,  as  Mangles 
Fnriegntcd ;  and  the  star  blue  and  white,  if  it  is  large  enough 
for  the  blue  Salvia  and  a  white  Petunia.  They  would  look 
well  together,  and  the  star  bed  might  be  two  kinds  of  pink 
Geraniums,  as  Xosegag  for  the  centre,  and  Ivg-lcavcd  round 
it,  with  a  blue  band  of  Lobelia  ramosoides,  or  any  of  that 
breed,  between  them  and  the  grass ;  but  without  knowing 
the  size  of  the  beds,  and  their  relative  position,  all  this  is 
the  merest  guess-work.  Any  of  our  indexes  will  refer  to  the 
best  bedding-plants  in  each  colour,  and  we  shall  shortly 
write  on  the  same  subject ;  but  we  must  never  be  understood 
as  positivelj"  recommending  one  style  or  manner  of  planting 
beds.] 


PLANTS  FOR  THE  SOUTH-WEST  WALL  OF 
A  HOUSE. 

“Will  j'ou  publish  a  list  of  a  few  good  climbing  Roses  for 
the  side  of  a  house,  south  by  south  west,  or  any  other  plants 
you  think  suitable  for  such  a  situation  in  Clieshire?  Part  of 
the  side  is  heated  by  the  dining  room  fire  and  chimney. 
Do  you  think  a  Magnolia  would  answer,  trained  along  this 
part?  The  situation  is  sheltered.— SunscianKR.” 

[We  should  think  the  Magnolia  grandijlora,  the  true 
Exraouth  variety,  with  the  very  rusty  down  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf,  would  be  very  likely  to  flower  on  your  south 
wall  in  a  slndtered  situation  in  Clieshire.  We  would  only 
plant  the  best  Noisette  Roses  so  near  the  door  s  and  windows, 
such  as  La  j\larqne,  Fcllenhen/,  F  djaterre,  Jamie  Desprez, 
and  Jean  d.'Are;  and  some  of  the  strong  Tea  and  Ijombon 
Roses  would  bud  and  do  well  on  these,  after  they  were  once 
established.  'I'he  White  M'istrria,  or  Wliite  GIgcinc  sinensis, 
is  becoming  fashionable  now  for  south  walls,  and  the  old 
one  is  still  “  the  King  of  Cliinbers,”  as  IMr.  Sabine  once 
called  it.  Ceonolhns  aznrens  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  house 
wall  shrubs  we  have;  but  it  would  need  to  be  well  covei'cd  in 
winter.  Bignonia  grandijlora  and  B.  radivans  are  not  planted 
in  such  places  half  so  freely  as  their  merits  deserve.  L’s- 
callonia  niacrantha  is  a  fine  thing  to  train  like  a  Peach. 
ChimonanIhus  fragrans  is  the  sweetest  flower  we  have  to  get 
against  a  house  ;  it  ought  to  be  trained  like  a  Peach.] 


RETARDING  POTATOES. 

“  I  shall  1)6  obliged  by  your  giving  some  information  as  to 
the  best  method  of  relording  Potatoes  intended  for  planting. 
I  have  some  which  have  been  spread  thinly  in  shallow  boxes, 
and  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  some  of  them  have  shoots  from 
two  to  three  inches  long.  In  this  case,  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  these  shoots  being  removed,  (for  I  do  not  think  of 
planting  till  the  first  week'  in  April),  by  which  time  they  will 
be  of  little  service.  I  see  in  The  Cottage  Gaudeneji  early 
planting  is  recommended,  even  in  February.  The  result  of 
this  plan  here  (Devon)  would  be  to  have  Potato-plants 
above  ground  by  the  end  of  IMarch  or  beginning  of  April, 
long  after  which  time  frost  may  be  expected.  About  the 
end  of  April,  18o4,  I  had  young  Potatoes  formed  three 
inches  long,  the  parent  plants  of  which  were  cut  down  level 
with  the  ground  by  frost. — A  Country  Curate." 

[Some  varieties  vegetate  much  later  than  others.  The 
Flnlic  is  a  very  late  sprouter.  The  only  preventives  of 
sprouting  are  cold,  accompanied  by  the  absence,  of  light. 
The  stems  of  early-planted  I’otatoes,  we  find,  in  the  eastern 


part  of  England,  do  not  appear  above  ground  so  soon  as  the 
same  variety  kept  implanted  until  sprouted,  and  then 
planted.  Wo  plant  some  in  November,  and  some  in  every 
month  until  the  end  of  February,  and  the  latest  planted  are 
usually  up  first.  Those  planted  early  are  biuied  eight 
inches,  and  are  thus  kept  cold.  W"e  never  rub  off  the 
sprouts  from  seed  I’otatoes.  If  the  frost  does  cut  the  tops, 
it  will  not  weaken  the  set  more  than  rubbing  off  the  sprouts 
before  planting.] 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

tVe  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed,  “  To  the  Editor  of 
Cottage  Gardener,  20,  Paternoster  Row,  London.” 

Greeniiocse  Garden  (Constant  Reader).— The  reason  why  the 
plants  do  not  harmonise,  is,  that  the  left  group  of  beds,  from  the  centre, 
do  not  correspond  with  the  right-hand  group ;  the  fault  is  in  the  design. 
In  all  regular  figures,  like  this,  the  beds  on  one  side  of  the  centre  group 
should  be  of  the  same  shape  and  size  as  those  on  the  other  side.  The 
only  way  to  overcome  this  faulty  design  is  to  fill  all  the  beds  in  the  centre 
groups,  round  the  monthly  Hoses,  with  one  kind  of  plant  in  each  bed, 
and  all  the  beds  in  both  end  groups  to  be  of  mixed  plants  ;  but  you  are 
well  aware  that  we  never  recommend  particular  plants  for  such  and 
such  beds. 

Flower-deds  (O.vertf).— Your  new  group  of  beds,  marked  A,  opposite 
the  drawing-room  window,  is  very  good  indeed.  The  beds  in  the  outer 
circle,  3,  4,  5,  6,  ought  to  be  filled  with  the  brightest  colours  in  bedding 
plants,  and  2,  4,  7,  8,  with  lower  plants,  and  more  subdued  colours.  The 
next  circle  of  beds,  from  9  to  14,  may  be  all  of  mixed  plants,  and  the  middle 
circle  must  be  low,  as  any  three  distinct  kinds  of  Verbena,  mixed.  At 
any  rate,  all  your  lowest  plants  ought  to  be  in  this  bed  ;  and  you  must 
avoid  putting  a  mass  of  scarlet  or  yellow  in  it.  Let  your  Scarlet  Gera¬ 
nium  be  in  4  or  5,  and  the  Yellow  Calceolaria  next  them;  3  or  6  would 
be  the  best  place  for  the  Fuchsias.  Common  Phloxes  are  too  high  for 
any  bed  in  this  group  ;  keep  them,  and  such  as  them,  in  the  front  of  the 
shrub-beds.  It  does  not  matter  a  straw  to  have  the  plants  of  different 
kinds;  colour  is  the  thing,  as  you  say.  But  you  see  we  are  as  the 
poles  asunder  on  the  subject  of  planting  the  centr*  (15),  and  the  circle  of 
beds  next  to  it.  Have  your  w’ay,  however.  The  arrangement  for  the 
Hoses  is  good,  and  the  situation  seems  well  chosen,  if  all  the  beds  in 
A.  were  planted  with  bedding-plants,  15  might  be  Dahlia  'Belinda.  The 
rest  of  your  arrangements  seem  well  considered  from  the  plans  ;  but  the 
best  drawn  plan  is  but  a  shadow  compared  to  one  glance  over  the  place, 
with  the  naked  eye. 

Name  of  .Jasmine  (Mary  Fordham). — Itis  the  Jasminnm  rerolutum, 
which  does  well  on  a  south  or  west  wall,  and  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
plant  it  out  on  an  eastern  aspect,  where,  without  doubt,  it  would  flourish. 
U’e  should  plant  it  out  at  once  without  fear.  We  have  known  it  to  be 
tpiilc  hardy  for  many  years,  though  it  suffered  a  little  in  the  year  1838. 

Heating  nv  Hot -water  (J.  C.). — Your  proposed  system  will  answer 
well  ;  but  your  pipes  in  the  house  must  in  no  part  be  higher  than  the 
water  in  your  boiler.  If  the  top  of  your  flow-pipe  was  three  or  four 
inches  below  the  top  of  your  boiler,  you  might  let  that  flow-pipe  rise  one 
inch  to  the  ixtreuie  end;  if  not,  let  the  flow-pipe  he  level.  'J'he  flow 
and  return  may  join  there  in  an  open  column,  or  cistern  ;  or,  provided 
the  flow-pipe  rises  an  inch  or  so,  an  elbow  pipe  may  join  the  flow  and 
return  together,  and  an  air-pipe,  of  one  quarter-of-an-inch  diameter, 
fixed  at  the  highest  point,  will  make  all  right.  If  you  have  to  raise  the 
pipes  above  the  level  of  the  boiler,  the  top  of  the  boiler  must  be  air  and 
water  tight. 

Turner’s  Pruning  Scissors  (-1/.  F.  S.). — Mr.  .John  Turner  is  per¬ 
fectly  honest.  His  direction  is,  “  Hope  Cottage,  Neepsend,  Sheffield.” 
Write  to  him  again  ;  and  excuse  us  for  saying  that  you  had  better  write 
your  own  direction  very  legibly;  we  cannot  decipher  it. 

Gret  Spanish  Habiuts. — OW  SHi.sr'n'Aer  wishes  to  be  informed 
where  he  can  obtain  some  large  specimens  of  this  variety. 

M. vtehial  for  Paper-making  (d  Gardener).— We  have  just  heard 
from  the  jiaper-makers  that  they  fear  the  fibres  are  not  strong  enough; 
but  they  would  try  them  if  furnished  with  about  six  hundred-weight. 

Glass  for  Cucumber  Frames  (P.  JIM. — Any  of  the  kinds  you 
mention  will  do  ;  but  we  should  prefer  the  crown  glass  for  early  forcing, 
at  which  time  there  is  never  too  much  light.  In  catting  .Isparagns,  cut 
down  the  sprue  as  well  as  the  large  heads. 

Araucaria  SKm-sovrino  (An  Old  Subscriber). —  You  will  have  seen 
what  Mr.  Beaton  said  on  the  subject,  when  describing  his  visit  to  the 
“  Clapton  Nursery.” 

Araucaria  Shoots  turned  Brown  (G.  E  P.). — The  shoots,  pro¬ 
bably,  made  growth  late  in  the  season  ;  at  all  events,  the  frost  has  de¬ 
stroyed  the  leading  point  of  each  shoot,  and  resin  is  discharging  from 
the  wounds.  Is  the  tree  growing  on  a  damp  soil,  or  in  a  low-lying 
situation  ? 

Bees  (J.  R.). — We  shall  be  much  obliged  by  your  communications. 

Softening  Birds’  Skins.- — F.  G.  11.  wishes  to  know  how  he  can 
best  do  this  preparatory  to  stuffing  them. 

Corn  Mill  (J.  Rroadley). —  Write  to  Messrs.  Dean,  Dray,  and  Co., 
who  advertise  in  our  columns.  They  will  send  you  drawings  and  prices. 

N. vme  of  Apple  [H.  S.). — It  appears  to  be  a  small  specimen  of  the 
I  Castle  Major  Apple. 
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POULTRY  SHOWS. 


Anerlei’.  July  15th,  l6th,  17th,  and  18th. 

Bristol.  June  25th  and  26th.  See.  Robert  Hillhouse  Bush,  Litheld  I 
House,  Clifton,  Bristol.  Entries  close  26th  of  May.  j 

Essex.  At  Colchester,  8th,  Qth,  and  10th  of  January,  185/-  Secs,  i 
G.  E.  Attwood,  and  W.  A.  Warwick.  j 

Newcastle,  Northumberland,  and  Durham.  .4t  Newcastle, 
March  26th  and  27th,  Sec.  Mr.  W.  Trotter,  South  Accomb,  near 
Newcastle.  ! 

Norwich.  June  20th.  (Norfolk  Agricultural,  for  Subscribers  only.)  \ 
Sec.  Mr.  E.  C.  Bailey,  Little  Oxford  Street,  Norwich.  Entries  close  : 
May  31st.  j 

Nottinghamshire.  At  Southwell,  December  17th  and  18th,  1856.  | 
See.  Richard  Hawksley,  jun.  Entries  close  November  19th. 

Wiiarfd.ale.  April  18th,  at  Otley.  Sec.  Mr.  T.  Metcalfe,  Otley. 

Windsor  Poultry  Exhibition.  At  Windsor,  -llh,  5th,  and  6th  of 
June.  Sees.  Thos.  Chamberlain,  and  Henry  Thompson.  Entries 
will  close  May  lOth. 

N.B. — Secretaries  vtill  oblige  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


THE  OBJECTIONABLE  RESULTS  OF  HOLDING 
POULTRY  SHOWS  SIMUL'J’ANEOUSLY. 

It  is  now  ascertained,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  the  Poultry  Exhibitions  of  the  year  185(1  v.  di  very  far 
exceed,  both  in  numbers  and  importance,  tliu.se  of  the  season 
just  closed.  At  itresent,  the  announcemenls  actually  placed 
before  tlio  piihlic  are  necessarily  limited  ;  but  not  a  few  prize  1 
lists  have  already  been  placed  in  our  hands  for  general 
supervision,  and  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that,  ^ 
in  a  variety  of  instances,  the  time  chosen  for  holding  them 
was  precisely  the  same.  This,  no  doubt,  has  arisen,  in  the 
cases  alluded  to,  from  the  fact  that  the  date  was  fixed  in  re¬ 
ference  to  their  own.  localitj',  without  the  slightest  thought 
of  any  interference  whatever  with  the  interests  of  similar 
societies,  be  they  rivals  or  otherwise.  However  inadvertently 
selected,  the  result  and  natural  tendency  remains  unchanged,  ! 
and  invariably  (though  in  different  degrees)  to  the  disad-  1 
vantage  of  both  societies.  i 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  objectionable 
arrangement  by  the  collision  of  interests  that  must  even¬ 
tually  ensue  in  every  case  where  these  plans  are  pertina¬ 
ciously  adhered  to,  and  which  might  be  just  as  easily 
avoided,  by  a  mutual  ‘’understanding  ”  among  the  commit¬ 
tees  of  management  of  our  various  leading  poultry  exhibi¬ 
tions.  The  circumstance  is  so  very  recent,  that,  no  doubt, 
it  occurs  to  the  mind  of  most  of  our  readers,  that  even  in 
December  last,  the  holding  of  the  Great  London  (Jattle 
Show,  in  Laker  Street,  and  the  one  for  the  Midland  Coun¬ 
ties,  in  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham,  on  the  .self-same  days, 
was  highly  detrimental  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  both 
societies.  That  Birmingham  passed  through  the  trying  or¬ 
deal  with  the  least  comparative  suffering.  The  Times,  and  not 
a  few  other  newspapers  of  that  date,  bore  most  concurrent 
testimony  ;  and  we,  ourselves,  have  not  a  doubt  “/Ac  Toiillry 
department"  of  the  Bingley  Hall  exhibition  was  the  feature 
that  caused  the  scales  “to  draw”  more  especially  in  its  ^ 
favour,  by  giving  it  the  advantage  in  the  “  long  pull.”  We 
have  not  the  slightest  desire  of  party  spirit,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  our  only  wish  is  to  see  all  such  societies  thriving  and 
prosperous;  and,  as  public  monitors,  to  give  timely  hints  of 
any  mistakes  that  require  supervision,  or  forewarn  of  unex¬ 
pected  evils  that  might  most  probably  ensue.  We  are,  there¬ 
fore,  most  liappy  in  being  able  to  say,  no  such  collision  of 
interests  will  tigain  be  permitted  to  arise  (from  their  respec¬ 
tive  meetings  on  the  same  days)  between  the  two  colossal 
societies  we  have  just  alluded  to;  but  rather,  by  the  mutual 
arrangements  of  their  respective  councils,  the  interests  of 
either  will  be  alike  consulted,  and  every  visitor,  desirous  of 
so  doing,  be  thus  enabled  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  attending 
both  exhibitions.  A'ery  great  credit  is  due  to  all  the  jiarties  j 
for  the  good  feeling  they  have  thus  manifested,  and  the  ex-  , 
tremely  good  policy  of  so  doing  must  be  evident  to  every  i 
one  who  at  all  reflects  on  the  powerful  influence  “mutual  j 


accommodation”  will  have  on  the  future  interests  of  their 
respective  societies. 

This  naturally  leads  onwards  to  the  investigation  whether 
it  is  probable  similar  misarrangements  are  in  contemplation 
elsewhere.  The  first  of  this  character  that  has,  as  yet,  this 
season  come  to  our  knowledge,  takes  place  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  next  June — the  Bath  and  AVest  of  England  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  and. the  Windsor  Exhibition  committees, 
lioth  holding  their  meetings  on  the  same  days.  Although  it 
is  probable  “second  consideration”  may  yet  lead  to  some 
different  plan  being  adopted — by  one  party  or  the  other — 
to  the  very  considerable  and  nllimate  benefit  of  both,  it  may 
not  be  here  amiss  to  very  briefly  point  out  a  few  prominent 
disadvantages  that  cannot  in  any  way  be  avoided,  if  their 
present  arrangements  are  pertinaciously  adhered  to  on  each 
side. 

All  must  agree  (who  have  paid  the  slightest  consideration 
whatever  to  the  subject)  that  the  real  and  absolute  interest 
of  any  exhibition  must  be  totally  idcji'ifu  d  with  the  qnality 
and  UNUSUAL  perfection  of  the  speciu.Liio  entered  for  com¬ 
petition,  whether  they  are  animals,  poultry,  or  agricultural 
produce.  If  the  rivalry  is  great,  and  the  competition  closely 
disputed  for  the  future  ownership  of  the  pi’emiums,  the 
attendance  of  visitors  will  be  proporlionably  increased;  whilst 
even  a  “passing  report,”  that  any  named  show  will  be  a 
perfect  “  Bridgeuorth  Election,”  tends  not  only  to  render  it 
less  locally  interesting,  but  also  has  an  influence  on  the 
receipts,  that  none  but  those  who  have  ah  eady  suffered  from 
it  can  sufficienlly  appreciate.  To  all  exhibitions  (instituted 
for  the  improvement  of  the  various  kinds  of  live  stock) 
numbers  of  spectators  are  attracted,  in  the  ho]ie  of  availing 
themselves  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
most  noted  breeds  placed  side  by  side,  and  indulging  in 
close  comparison  of  their  respective  peculiarities  or  in¬ 
dividual  pro- eminence,  if  they  are  descended  from  the  same 
strain.  In  the  latter  case,  of  course,  almost  everything 
depends  on  unremitted  care,  and  well-advised  supeiin- 
tendance.  Hence  it  is,  that  those  exhibitions  generally 
prove  most  attractive,  and,  consequently, most  profitable,  where 
the  hope  of  improving  their  own  stock  by  judicious  “  crosses  ” 
(or  infusion  of  “fresh  blood”)  is  held  out  to  visitors  ;  and 
the  sales  effected  will,  therefore,  always  bear  the  strictest 
comparison  with  the  quality  of  the  stock  that  may  have 
competed.  It  is  equally  well  attested,  by  the  exp.erience  of 
almost  every  committee,  that  their  cash  accounts  have  been 
influenced  far  more  by  the  entrance  monies  of  those  who 
have  travelled  some  distance  to  visit  the  exhibition,  than  by 
the  attendance  of  parties  living  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood.  This  proves  to  demonstration,  that  “  to  restrict  the 
competition  to  the  county"  in  which  the  show  takes  pilace,  is 
not  by  any  means  advisable  or  lucrative  ;  in  short,  it  is  con¬ 
clusive,  that  the  more  diverse  the  origin  of  the  stock,  and 
the  more  uncertain  the  chances  of  success  in  prize-winning, 
the  greater  will  be  the  emulation  evinced  by  competitors  to 
secure  the  premiums,  and,  therefore,  it  is  most  advisable  to 
permit  “entries”  from  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

AA''e  have,  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  embraced  every  kind 
of  agricultural  stock,  as  all  are  equally  influenced  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  we  have  mentioned,  but  will  now 
confine  ourselves  more  particularly  to  poultry,  and  especially 
in  connection  with  the  Bath  and  AVindsor  Exhibitions. 
Happening,  as  we  stated,  on  the  same  days,  all  the  best  of 
our  exhibition  birds  will  be  divided.  Some  exhibitors 
possessing  ///•a/-c/o.s-.s'  fowls,  and  emulous  rather  of  distinction 
than  pecuniary  gain,  will  court  more  than  avoid  competition  ; 
whilst  the  “  faint-hearted  ”  will  closely  canvass  the  pro¬ 
babilities  of  “  ichich  show  offers  the  better  chance  of  success  ” 
for  their  ////t-Wor  poultry  ;  or,  again,  a  mercenary  proprietor, 
who  is  determined  to  “  make  sui'e,”  may  purposely  enter 
where  success  is  certain,  from  his  di'eaded  competitors  being 
all  engaged  in  more  praiseworthy  and  honourable  rivalry 
elsewhere.  Nor  docs  this  division  of  intei’ests  rest  ex¬ 
clusively  with  the  birds  themselves;  the  public  attention 
tending  to  widely  varying  channels,  each  society  (as  the 
natural  consequence)  must  suffer  seriously  in  its  receipts, 
whilst  the  importance  of  the  present  exhibition  being 
materially  decreased,  wdll  as  infallibly  spread  a  baneful 
influence  over  future  meetings. 

As  being  a  private  affair,  resting  exclusively  between  the 
committee  and  the  gentlemen  wdio  may  be  engaged,  wo  will 
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only  cursorily  allude  to  another  important  disadvantage  of 
I  concurrent  meetings ;  viz.,  the  increased  difficulty  of  ob- 
;  taining  etiicient  judges.  To  some  of  the  less  experienced 
i  of  onr  readers  tliis  may,  at  first,  appear  far  more  easy  of 
1  attainment  than  it  has  very  frequently  proved  to  he ;  and  we 
could  (were  it  advisable  so  to  do)  refer  to  many  committees, 

!  who,  at  “  the  last  push,”  have  most  anxiously  appealed  to 
;  us  (after  many  fruitless  applications)  to  advise  them  in  tlieir 
dilemma.  Of  course,  a  different  arrangement  would  have  ob¬ 
viated  their  unexpected  and  troublesome  difficulty  altogether. 

We  have  already  entered  far  more  into  detail  tlian  we  at 
first  intended,  and  will,  therefore,  summarily  conclude  with 
i  our  convictions  as  to  poultry  shows  in  general.  If  prevented 
(by  pre-management)  from  interfering  with  each  other,  no 
doubt  a  successful  issue  is  open  to  all  who  attempt  them  ; 
but  if  interests  clash  by  holding  them  simidtaneoiisly,  it  is 
equally  certain  the  weakest  must  prove  failures  from  want 
of  patronage. 

MANCHESTER  AND  LIVERPOOL  PRIZE  LIST. 

A  FEW  weeks  since,  we  incidentally  called  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  fact,  that  a  far  greater  amount  of  prizes 
for  poultry  would  be  offered  at  our  various  exhibitions,  during 
the  prcseitt  year,  than  took  place  in  1855 ;  and  that  pi’eniiums 
oi  I'll  ate  would  be  more  particularly  increased,  both  as  regards 
numbers  and  intrinsic  value.  Although  to  ourselves  it  is 
well  known  that  not  a  few  similar  instances  are  in  store  (which 
it  would  at  present  be  quite  premature  to  particularize),  we 
I  cannot  but  direct  the  notice  of  amateurs  possessing  fii'st-rate 
I  poultry  to  the  liberal  prize  list  of  the  United  Agricultural 
I  Societies  of  IManchester  and  Liverpool,  which  has  been  just 
issued.  This  meeting  possesses  many  extraordinary  advan¬ 
tages,  among  whicli,  not  the  least  (to  those  who  disapprove  of 
over-worhiiHi  their  poultry),  is  the  vei’y  limited  time  the  fowls 
are  exhibited,  viz., for  ont.y  a  singlf.  d-vy,  being  Thursday,  the 
7  th  of  August  next.  Independent  of  our  sovereign  premiums 
to  the  best  pen  in  each  class,  we  have  the  following  prizes 
in  silver  cups  ;  they  are  offered  for  general  competition,  open 
to  the  whole  kingdom.  Each  pen  must  contain  a  male  bird 
and  two  females. 

Eor  the  best  x^en  of  Spanish  fowls  . a  10  guinea  cup. 

For  the  best  pen  of  Grey  Dorkings . a  10  „ 

Eor  the  best  pen  of  Cochins  (any  colour)  a  (i  „ 

For  the  best  pen  of  Game  (any  colour)  ..a  ti  „ 

For  the  best  pen  of  Pencilled  Hamburghs  a  0  „ 

For  the  best  pen  of  Si^angled  Hamburghs  a  C  „ 

For  the  best  jjen  of  Black  Polands,  with 

white  crests . a  C  „ 

For  the  best  pen  of  Polands  (any  other 

colour) . a  0  „ 

For  the  l)est  pen  of  Bantams  (any  variety)  a  (5  „ 

For  the  best  pen  of  Turkeys . a  0  „ 

For  the  best  pen  of  Geese . a  G  „ 

For  the  best  pen  of  Piouen  Ducks  . a  0  „ 

For  the  best  xien  of  Aylesbury  Ducks  ...  .a  0  ,, 

It  will  be  seen,  that  thirteen  silver  cups  will  be  appro- 
I  priated  to  successful  exhibitors,  in  total  value  amounting  to 
i  ninety  pounds,  six  shillings.  It  will  take  place  at  Wigan, 
Lancashire,  and  prize  lists,  certificates  of  entry,  or  any 
other  information,  may  be  had  by  applying  to  John  H.  Peck, 
Fsq.,  or  John  S.  Marshall,  Esq.,  the  Honorary  Secretaries, 
botli  at  Wigan. 

We  are  informed,  by  parties  the  most  capable  of  forming 
correct  conclusions,  that  this  meeting  promises  already  to 
be  one  of  tlie  most  important  exhibitions  of  poultry  yet  held 
in  Lancashire,  and  we  readily  admit  that  so  liberal  an  amount 
of  premiums  well  merits  public  competition  and  increased 
support. 


SELL  ONLY  FOR  CASH. 

Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  permit  me,  through  the  pages 
of  The  Cottage  Gaudener,  to  impress  strongly  on  tlie 
minds  of  all  poultry  amateurs  the  necessity  of  increased 
;  vigilance  to  prevent  them  becoming  the  prey  of  parties  wlio 
1  (for  several  springs  in  succession)  have,  with  extraordinary 
j  success,  olffained  valuable  pens  of  exhibition-bii’ds  without 
j  paying  for  them.  IManchester  has  chiefly  hitherto  been  the 


scene  of  their  oiierations  ;  but  the  same  parties  are  now 
carrying  on  the  like  fraudulent  practices  in  the  Midland  • 
Counties.  I  am  acquainted  with  several  amateurs,  whose  i 
cupidity — for  any  price  is  agreed  to — has,  witliin  the  last  ! 
few  weeks,  got  the  better  of  their  discretion.  To  various 
applicants  fowls  have  been  forwarded,  and  acknowledged  as 
“  safely  arrived ;  ”  but  to  all  after  aj)plications,  a  vacant  house  j 
and  unknown  change  of  residence  is  the  only  really.  It  may  ; 
be  easily  obviated,  by  vever  forwarding  fowls  until  the  agreed  ' 
sum  is  first  remitted  ( to  he  returned  if  the  fowls  should  he  I 
disapproved),  where  tlie  presumed  purchaser  is  unknown.  ; 
Nor  can  the  arrangement  x^rojiosed  be  offensive  in  any  way  i 
where  no  subterfuge  is  contemplated. — Edward  Hewitt.  \ 


THE  SILVER  POLAND  CLASS  AT  THE  j 
LIVERPOOL  SHOW.  | 

I  STATE,  and  reiieat,  that  the  bird  exhibited  at  Liverpool 
was  a  biixl  having  a  black  beard  disfigured  by  a  white  jiatch 
at  the  lower  right  side,  a  black  neck,  a  black  breast,  on  the 
sides  from  about  the  pinion  downwards  a  narrow  streak  of 
sxiangled  feathers,  such  as  is  frequently  seen  in  black¬ 
breasted  Grey  Dorkings.  That  is  my  assertion.  “  Censor  ’’ 
says,  XI.  4(12,  “  The  bird  in  exueslion  was  very  far  removed 
from  a  black-breasted  one ;  to  call  it  such  is  a  sad  exaggera¬ 
tion.  I  admit  it  teas  darker  than  it  should  have  heen  as  a  pjer- 
fed  Exhibition  Bird.”  Why,  then,  award  it  the  cuxi?  So,  | 
then,  according  to  “  Censor,”  it  axip^'fu'^^  the  devil  is  not  really 
as  black  as  I  have  painted  him.  Now,  in  addition  to  being 
a  devoted  amateur  of  poultry,  I  am  also  a  xiainter,  and  have 
made  x>ortraits,  life  size,  of  many  of  the  varieties,  which, 
according  to  Pollonius,  “are  considered  veiy  good  paintings,” 
and  this  gives  me  a  little  the  vantage  ground,  as,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  I  could  not  be  exxiected  to  mistake  distinct,  accurate 
markinys  for  hlack.  I  must  thank  “  Censor  ”  for  informing  me 
there  are  other  points  than  the  breast  markings  of  a  Silver 
Hamburgh  cock  (imxu’operly  called  Poland),  and  hope  when 
next  he  tries  his  hand,  he  will  tell  us  something  not  generally 
known.  Hear  “  Censor"  again,  “  Vith  the  ownershixi  of  the 
successful  birds  the  Judges  had  naturally  nothing  to  do.” 
So  say  I.  Mr.  Hewitt,  one  Judge,  as  is  well  known,  lives 
many  a  mile  from  the  fortunate  owner,  Mr.  Baker,  who  is  a 
dealer;  and  as  Mr.  Bailey,  the  other  Judge,  is  a  dealer  also, 
and  it  is  well  known  two  of  a  trade  never  agree,  there  was 
no  likelihood  that  either  could  have  known  the  owner; 
therefore,  in  this,  we  both  agree.  “  The  Judges  had 
naturally  nothing  to  do  with  the  ownership,”  nor  did  I  say 
they  had.  My  reason  for  mentioning  Mr.  Baker’s  name, 
who  has,  I  am  w'ell  aivare,  beautiful  birds,  w'as,  that  there 
was  a  rule  against  dealers  competing,  and,  therefore,  no 
dealer  could  legally  gain  a  prize,  and  on  tliat  ground  I  ap¬ 
pealed  to  a  member  of  the  Committee,  and  called  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact,  and  that  the  bird  was  a  black-breasted 
one,  and  also  that  there  was  none  other  in  the  show  like  him. 

I  shall  not  follow  “  Censor"  in  his  flutterings  farther  than  to 
say,  that  when  a  barrister  feels  he  has  a  bad  case,  he  tries  to 
break  down  the  credibility  of  the  opposite  witness.  I  called 
on  the  only  Dublin  gentleman  I  saw  at  the  sliow,  who  had 
examined  the  bird  in  question,  and  asked  his  opinion,  he 
said  at  once,  “  Unquestionably,  it  was  a  black-breasted  bird.” 
— R.  Williams. 

[We  have  omitted  in  the  above  what  we  considered  was 
calculated  to  annoy,  and  Jiere  the  disxmte  may  well  end. 
There  is  a  difference  of  oxnnion,  and  both  the  xiarties  ai’e  j 
entitled  to  maintain  their  own.  ‘‘  Censor,"  is  sustained  in  i 
his  oxiinion  by  the  Judges. — Ed.  C.  G.]  | 


PRIZE  LIST  OF  THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

The  Exhibition  of  this  Society,  which  ought  to  be  the  ' 
best  in  England  for  Poultry,  as  it  is  for  other  subjects  of  the 
farmer's  occupation,  is  fixed  for  the  week  commencing  on 
the  14tli  of  July.  For  Dorkiuys,  Spanish,  and  Game,  the 
four  prizes  for  each  range  between  five  and  one  sovereigns. 
For  Cocks  of  the  same,  two  sovereigns.  For  Cochin-Chinas,  | 
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four  ami  two  sovereigns ;  ami  for  the  best  Cock,  two  sove- 
I’C'igns.  For  Hnmhurghs  of  each  vai’iety,  two  sovereigns  and 
one  sovereign.  For  Brahma  Poolras,  two  sovereigns  only.  For 
Pulaiuls  of  each  variety,  four  and  two  sovereigns.  For  Tur- 
Iccys,  three  and  one  sovereigns.  For  Geese,  tliree,  two,  and 
one  sovei'eigns.  For  Aiileshury  and  lioiien  Ditchs,  three,  two, 
and  one  sovereigns  each.  For  Packs  of  any  other  variety, 
two  and  one  sovereigns.  All  certificates  of  entry  must  be 
I  sent  in  before  Jane  the  1st.  Applications  must  be  made  to 
!  J.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Secretary,  12,  Hanover  Square,  London. 


SPANISH  FOWLS, 

Is  there  bi\t  one  kind  of  Spanish  fowl  worth  noticing  ? 
Indeed,  is  there  only  one  sort  ?  Are  there  no  varieties  ? 
Upon  my  word,  it  is  quite  time  to  be  protesting  against  a 
prize  immopoly  in  the  white-faced  specimens.  It  is  quite 
true  that  this  especial  variety  has  attracted  an  undtte  pre¬ 
ference,  I  apprehend,  from  being  the  class  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  Minorca,  which  was  considered  Spanish,  until 
the  deaf  ear-lobes  of  the  former  jn-oved  them  hybrids.  But 
because  they  have  walked  cleair  over  the  good,  hardy,  and 
productive  old  Minorca,  are  they  to  be  so  very  aristocratic  as 
to  permit  no  other  variety  to  have  an  even  chance  with 
them?  Where  are  the  ^S^lite  Spanish  and  the  Blue  (or 
Andalusian)  ?  Surely  no  one  will  deny  that  a  White  Spanish 
bird  is  not  upon  equal  terms  with  a  black  ;  if  they  have  not 
evidenced  this  truth,  it  is  from  being  non-classed,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  outsiders.  The  lovely  white  plumage  of  this  bird,  in 
truth,  wholly  white  with  the  exception  of  liis  mighty  pendu¬ 
lous  comb  and  wattles,  makes  a  contrast  extremely  beautiful, 
and  their  qualities  are  equally  attractive.  None  lay  eggs, 
larger  or  better,  or  more  numerous.  The  Andalusians  are 
remarkably  line,  and  possess  traits  far  superior  to  the  white¬ 
faced  class  ;  but  if  they  fail  in  occupying  a  proper  position, 
it  is  the  fault  of  their  owners,  and,  certainly,  not  less  so  of 
tho  jadyes,  as  also  the  tardy  spirit,  and,  I  may  say,  the  lack  of 
anything  like  a  disquisition  on  their  essentials  and  merits. 
During  the  last  twelve  months,  through  your  peiiodical,  by 
attending  shows,  by  exhibiting  specimens,  by  questioning 
judges,  by  inquisitive  inspection,  cam  maltis  aliis  vexationihas, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  search  out  the  truth  ;  still,  I  am  quite 
as  far  off  the  commonest  points  as  ever. 

At  Exeter,  last  June,  it  was  ruled,  that  the  face  should  be 
red  and  very  circumscribed,  i.e.,  well  covered  with  feathers, 
and  the  breast  well  mottled ;  and,  provided  there  was  an 


absence  of  any  other  colours  but  blue  and  hlack,  it  was 
esteemed  a  decent  specimen.  I  produced  an  immense  bird 
at  Tanntoji,  and  two  good  hens,  pale  legged.  Of  course,  my 
I  dander  was  considerably  roused,  when  I  found  my  successful 
opponent  a  smaller  bird,  white  faced,  dark  legged,  and  not 
black  hackled.  What  was  I  to  do?  my  bird  had  won  at  Exeter. 
Why,  1  sent  him  to  a  friend  in  Ireland,  and  set  about  prose¬ 
cuting  furtber  inquiries.  In  this  periodical,  Feb.  5th, 
“Notice  to  Correspondents,’’  you  curtly  gave  me  the  chief  ; 

,  points ;  and,  on  referring  them  to  the  ]iiu’chaser  of  the  last  | 

I  Birmingham  prize  bird,  I  find  his  bird  has  a  largo  white  I 
I  face  and  ear-lobes,  with  yellowish  feathers  on  the  wings ;  j 
‘  and,  again,  on  submitting  this  description  to  a  celebi'ated  ' 
i  and  successful  breeder  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  he  assures 
;  me,  that  yellow,  or  any  other  coloured  feathers  but  blue,  and  ; 
the  pecidiar  mixed  greyish  hackb'  and  saddle  feathers,  are  a  ' 
decided  imperfection,  and  that  a  white  face  is  an  abhorence ;  j 
and  yet  all  these  birds  have  gained  first  prizes.  After  such 
a  mass  of  uncertainty  respecting  the  real  iioints  of  this 
capital  Spanish  bird,  with  what  certainty  is  a  person  to 
calculate  on  buying  the  bird  he  wants  ?  The  observation 
a  gentleman  made  in  his  communication  to  me  is  a  very  true 
one.  “  You  know  lots  about  these  birds  and  so  docs  every 
one  else,  and  so  do  I,  but  such  knowledge  is  of  no  use  as 
a  guide  to  ns.”  Now,  after  this  cleft  stick  which  the  Anda-  I 
Insians  have  got  into,  is  it  any  wonder  they  are  outsiders  ? 
Parties  must  be  more  communicative  or  there  they  will 
■  remain,  saspicions  characters. — W.  H.,  Exeter. 

PARIS  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION  OF  FOREIGN 
AND  FRENCH  BREEDING  STOCK. 

This  will  be  held  at  Paris  from  the  2:fril  of  IMay  until  the 
7th  of  June.  For  Vreve-ewnr  Folds,  four  prizes,  from  ,4'5  to 
Tl,  and  for  Cochin-Chinas  the  same.  For  Porkinys,  Brahma 
'  Ihiotras,  Breda,  Itassian,  Malays,  Badnas,  and  Polands,  three 
prizes  each,  from  i,'4  to  T2.  For  other  Breeds,  four  prizes, 
of  from  iM  to  £i.  For  Turkeys,  four  prizes,  from  £b  to  AT. 
For  Geese  and  Packs,  three  prizes,  from  £'\  to  .£1.  Ten 
pounds  are  to  be  distributed  in  premiums  for  Piyeons, 
Pheasants,  Guinea  Fowls,  and  other  kinds  of  Poultry. 
Declarations,  or  Certificates  of  Entry,  must  be  sent  before 
April  the  ihh.  Forms  and  particulars  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  J/.  M.  F.  Ronher,  Pivision  do  V Ayriculture,  rae  de 
Farennes,  No.  78  bis,  Paris. 


KEEPING  POULTRY  WHTHIN  A 
BOUNDARY. 

OuB  correspondent “il/as”  willneverkeephis 
poultry  from  flying  over  the  wire  fence  if  he 
has  “a  bar  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  wire 
netting.”  The  fowls  see  the  bar  and  fly  up  to 
it  as  a  roosting-place.  To  prevent  this,  Messrs. 
Greening  have  spikes  projecting  above  the 
upper  rod  of  the  fencing  they  make,  as  in  this 
sketch. 

“il/as”  will  not  succeed  with  iron  net  woj  k 
painted,  so  well  as  with  that  of  galvanised  iron 
without  paint.  As  he  resides  so  near  to  Man¬ 
chester,  why  need  he  go  to  any  other  manufac-  ! 
turer  than  Messrs.  B.  Greening  &  Co.,  Victoria  | 
Iron  Works,  1,  Church  Gate,  in  that  city  ?  ' 

The  annexed  sketch  is  borrowed  from 
their  illustrated  catalogue. 


THE  COMING  SEASON. 

Thk  time  is  now  come  when  committees 
are  busy  in  making  their  arrangements  and 
sending  out  their  prize  lists.  Every  thing 
indicates  an  active  season.  The  Boyal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  of  England,  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England,Colchester,Anerley,  Windsor, 
and  Bristol,  are  already  advertised,  and  nu¬ 
merous  others  are  sounding  the  note  of  pre¬ 
paration.  We  have  no  advice  to  give  to  com¬ 
mittees  in  general.  We  believe  they  always 
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do  their  duty;  but,  among  all  others  in  the  past  season,  Col- 
cliester  was  distinguislied  for  the  immediate  return  of  the 
IiiiiD,  and  the  promptitude  with  wliieli  all  demands  were 
settled.  We  cannot  impress  too  strongly  on  all  members  that 
nothing  tells  so  favourably  as  such  speedy  settlements.  To 
exhibitors  and  lovers  of  the  pursuit,  we  recommend  liberal  J 
suiiport  of  shows  in  the  way  of  subscriptions,  recollecting,  i 
that  committee-men  have  all  the  trouble  and  i-esponsibility,  ' 
and  do  not  ask  for  profit.  It  is  not  too  much  to  represent 
that  under  no  circumstances  should  they  be  allowed  to  suffer 
loss.  AVe  beg  of  those  who  make  entries  to  make  them 
early,  and  thereby  lessen  the  labour  of  the  hardest  working 
man  in  the  world,  the  Honorary  Secretary.  AA'’e  ask  the  j 
railways,  and  the  inliabitants  of  the  towns  in  which  shows 
are  held,  to  contribute  to  their  support.  AA''e  advise  ex¬ 
hibitors,  when  they  go  to  ascertain  their  fate,  to  look  at 
other  pens  beside  their  own,  and  rather  to  accept  the  de¬ 
cision  of  competent  .Judges  as  a  lesson,  than  to  ci'iticise  it 
as  an  error,  or  worse. 

AA^e  ask  all  to  meet  in  the  new  season,  not  only  with  new 
zest,  but  with  kindly  feelings  ;  and  we  advise  some,  who  of 
late  have  found  fault  with  every  thing  that  Judges  have 
done,  to  prove  their  right  to  criticize  by  accepting  the  office 
themselves,  and  avoiding  the  faidts  they  have  so  freely  and 
perseveiingly  denounced  in  others.  Knowledge  in  these 
matters  grows  daily,  and  the  halcyon  time  will  be  when  all 
are  alike  Judges.  AVellington  has  closed  this  season;  and 
we  salute  the  next,  and  trust  when  it  is  past  all  will  be  able 
to  look  back  upon  it  with  pleasure. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Influence  of  Male  Bird  (If.  B.). — We  have  known  alien  that  was 
with  a  male  bird  for  one  day  only  after  sitting  lay  more  than  fifteen 
fertile  eggs.  It  is  common  for  a  cottager  to  keep  a  single  hen  Turkey, 
and  to  take  it  to  a  farmer’s  Turkey  cock  for  an  hour  or  so.  The  hen  is 
then  taken  home,  and  all  her  eggs  for  her  that  year’s  sitting  arc  fertile. 

Union  between  the  Domestic  Fowl  and  Duck. — “I  have  a 
remarkably  amorous  cockerel.  He  has  become  violently  enamoured  of 
a  duck,  and  pays  her  constant  attention.  Will  this  in  any  way  effect  the 
eggs?  — Harry  Green.” 


COVENT  GARDEN  — Continued, 


Lettuce,  Cos,  each  ....  6d.  to  8d. 

,,  Cabbage  per  doz.  2d.  ,,  3d. 
Endive,  perscore  ..  1  s.  Cd.  ,,  2s. 


Celery,  per  bunch..  Qd.  ,,  Is.  6d. 
lladishes,  Turnip,  per 

dozen  bunches  .  6d. 

Water  Cresses,  ditto  . .  6d.  ,,  Qd. 
Small  Salad,  per 

punnet. .  .  2d.  ,,  3d, 

Artichokes,  per  lb . 2d. 

Asparagus,  pcrbundle  5s,  ,,  8s. 
Sea-kale,  per  punnet  2s.  ,,  3s. 


Rhubarb,  per  bundle 

Cucumbers,  each . 

Mushrooms,  per  pot  Is. 

HERBS. 
Basil,  per  bunch  .... 
Marjoram,  per  bunch 
Fennel,  per  bunch  .. 
Savory,  per  bunch  .. 
Thyme,  per  bunch  . . 


6d. 

to 

>  Is. 

Is. 

3s. 

,  6d. 

28, 

4d. 

to 

6d. 

4d. 

9  » 

6d. 

2d. 

it 

3d. 

2d. 

1 1 

3d. 

2d. 

it 

3d. 

2d. 

1 1 

3d. 

2d. 

ti 

4d. 

6d. 

ii 

8d. 

GRAIN, 


Friday,  March  14. — The  arrivals  continue  moderate  for  English 
Grain,  and  the  only  supply  of  Foreign  consists  of  Oats,  of  which  there 
are  about  14,000  quarters.  To-day  the  trade  for  Wheat  has  rallied 
considerably,  and  3s.  to  4s.  more  money  has  been  paid.  Barley  finds  a 
better  trade,  and  higher  prices  result.  The  demand  for  Oats  is  still 
contracted,  but  Factors  require  full  prices.  Beans,  Peas,  and  all  other 
Grain  arc  firm  at  Jlonday’s  prices.  Town-made  Flour  is  advanced  28. 
per  sack,  and  in  other  descriptions  these  is  a  considerable  improvement. 


Wheat,  Essex  and  Kent  red 
Ditto  ditto  white 

Foreign,  red  . 

Ditto  white . 

Barley,  distilling . 

Malting  . 

Malt  . 

Beans,  pigeon . 

'I'tcks  for  splitting . 

Harrow . 

Oats,  English  feed . 

Scotch  potato . 

Irish  feed  white . 

Ditto  black  . 

Foreign  feed  free . 

Poland  or  brew . 


SQs  648  — s,  fine  66s 
63s  72s  —8,  fine  73s 
678  75s  — s,  fine  76s 
725  b5s  — s,  fine  85s 

.  35s  36s,  fine 

.  3bs  3Qs,  fine 

.  70s  73s,  fine 

50s  52s  — 8,  new  49s 
38s  41s  — s,  new  37s 
47s  503  — s,  new  42s 

.  20s  21s,  fine 

.  29s  30s,  fine 

. 20s  2Is,  fine 

.  21s  22s,  tine 

.  20s  21s,  fine 

.  23s  24s,  fine 


— s  — s 
—  s  — s 
84s  — s 
89s  — s 
36s  37s 
398  408 
73s  76s 
50s  — s 
39s  — s 
45s  — s 
22s  23s 
30s  32s 
21s  22s 
22s  23s 
21s  22s 
24s  25s 


HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  Friday,  March  14. — A  moderate  business  is 
doing  in  the  best  descriptions  of  Hops,  and  seme  of  the  finest  ot  brown 
qualities  find  rather  a  better  demand  than  of  late.  The  currency  is  firm 
at  about  the  following  quotations  :  — 

Weald  of  Kents,  6us.  8Us.  to  95s. ;  Sussex  Pockets,  50s.  75s.  to  90s. 
per  cut. 


I 


[We  have  seen  many  similar  unions  between  a  Game  cock  and  a  duck. 
Indeed,  they  are  far  from  uncommon  ;  but  in  all  cases  the  result  would 
necessarily  be  unfertile  egg.s.  Of  course,  the  attention  of  the  cockerel 
w'ould  not  interfere  with  the  fertilization  of  the  eggs  by  the  drake. — 
W.  B.T.] 


HAY  AND  STRAAV. 


Clover,  Ist  cut  per 

load . 

Ditto,  2nd  cut  . . . . 


Meadow  Hay . 

120s.  to  1303.  Straw,  flail . 

90s.  ,,  115s.  Ditto, machine  .. .. 


110s.  to  1.30s. 
30s.  ,,  33s. 
28s.  ,,  SOS. 


LONDON  MARKETS.— March  ]7xh. 


COVENT  GARDEN. 

The  piercing  easterly  winds  of  the  past  week  have  materially  cheeked 
our  supplies,  and  interfered  with  trade;  the  prices  of  all  the  forced 
Vegetables  having  advanced  in  consequence.  Some  good,  early  hothouse 
Grapes  have  come  to  hand,  and  also  a  few  of  Keene's  Seedling  Straw¬ 
berries,  which  have  realized  fair  prices.  In  rough  goods,  our  quotations 
are  about  the  same  ;  the  Potato  trade  remaining  as  last  week— heavy  and 


dull. 

FRUIT. 

Apples,  kitchen,  per 

bushel .  3s.  to  6s 

,,  dessert  ....  63.  ,,  10s. 

Pears  .  83.  ,,  12s. 

Pine-apples,  perlb. . .  8s.  ,,  128. 

Foreign  Grapes,  perlb.  2s.  ,,  3s. 
Hothouse  ditto,  ditto  15s.  ,,  3l)s. 
.Strawberries,  per  oz. .  2s.  ,,  3s. 

Foreign  Melons,  each  2s.  ,,48. 
Oranges,  per  100  .. ..  43.  ,,108. 

Seville  Oranges,  do.. .  6s.  ,,  123. 

Lemons  .  Cs.  ,,  I2s. 

Almonds,  per  lb .  28.  ,,  — 

Nuts,  Filberts,  per 

. .  50s.  ,,  60s. 

,,  Cobs,  ditto  ..  60s.  ,,  70s. 
.,  B  ircclona.per 

bushel .  2ns.  ,,  225. 

Nuts,  Brazil,  ditto..  12s.  ,,  148. 
Walnuts,  per  1000  ..  Qs.  ,,  I2s. 
Chestnuts,  per  bushel  153.  ,,  243. 


VEGETABLES. 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  Is.  to  Is.  6d. 
,,  Red,  perdoz.  2s.  ,,  48. 


Cauliflowers,  per  doz.  4s.  ,,  6s, 

Brocoli  per  bdle  .  Is.  ,,  2s. 

tiavoys .  Is.  ,,  28. 

Greens,  per  doz.  bnch.  4s.  ,,  6s. 

Spinach,  persieve. .. ,  —  ,,48. 

French  Beans,  per 

hundred .  8s.  ,,  4s. 

Carrots,  per  bunch  . .  4d.  ,,  6d. 

Parsnips,  per  doz .  6d.  ,,  Qd. 

Beet,  per  doz .  Is.  to  Is.  6d. 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.  ..  3s.  ,,  6s. 

Onions,  young,  ditto. .  Id.  ,,  2d. 
Turnips,  per  bunch  . .  ,,  3d. 

r.'-eks,  perliunch _  2d.  ,,  3d, 

Garlic,  perlb .  61I.  ,,  6d. 

Uorseradisli,  per 


•jumlle .  Is.  6(1.  to  2s.  Cd. 

Shallots,  per  lb .  6d.  ,,  Is, 


POTATO. 

Southw'ark  Waterside,  March  10.— No  alteration  in  the  market; 
sales  slow  at  the  following  quotations  ; — 

Kent  and  Essex  Regents,  70s.  to  80s.;  ditto  Shaws,  76s.  to  80s.;  ' 
York  Regents,  COs.  to  90s.;  Lincolnshire  Regents,  50s.  to  COs.; 
Wisbeach  and  Cambridge  Regents,  55s.  to  65s.  ;  Bedford  Regents,  70s. 
to  — s.;  ditto  Shaws,  703.  to  80s.;  Norfolk  Regents,  — s.  to  — s. ; 
ditto  Whites,  — s.  to  — s. ;  Scotch  Regents  (East  Lothian),  COs.  to 65s.  ; 
ditto  (Red  Mould),  70s.  to — s.;  ditto  (Perth  and  Fife),  50s.  to  65s.; 
ditto  (North  Country), — s.  to — s.;  Dahlias  and  Rattlers, — s.  to — s.  ; 
Blues,  — 8.  to  — g. ;  Orkney  Reds  (East  Lothian),  SOs.  to  558.;  ditto  i 
ditto  (Red  Mould),  60s.  to— s.;  Scotch  Cups  (Perth  and  Fife),  408.  ' 
to  5O3. ;  ditto  (North  Country),  ex-Ship,  35s.  to  4Us. ;  ditto,  ex-Store,  | 
25s.  to  30s. ;  Irish,  40s.  per  ton.  i 


POULTRY. 

The  time  of  year  is  telling  on  poultry,  and  good,  tender  birds  are  be¬ 


coming  scarce,  while  some  make 
saleable  for  want  of  quality. 

Large  Fowls  6s. 6d.  to  73.  6d.  each 
Smaller  do.  48.  Od.  to  4s  6d.  ,, 

Chickens..  4s.  Od.  to  4s.  6d.  ,, 

Goslings .  Qs.toQs.Cd.  ,, 

Ducklings  5s.  Od.  to  5s.  6d.  ,, 

Wild  Ducks  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  6d,  ,, 

Widgeon..  Is.  6d,  to  Is.  Qd.  ,, 


large  prices.  There  are  many.  un- 

Teal... . Is.  Qd,  to  2s.  each. 

Guinea  Fowl  3s,  3dr  to  2s.  Cd.  ,, 

Pigeons .  lOd.  ,, 

Rabbit..  ..  Is.  5d.  to  Is.  6d.  ,, 

Wild  Ditto  ..  lOd.  to  Os.  Od.  ,, 
Larks..  2s.  Cd.  to  3s.  Od.  per  doz. 


London  :  Printed  by  Hugh  Barclay,  Winchester  High-street,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar  ;  and  Published  for  the  Proprietors 
at  The  Cottage  G.vrdener  Office,  No.  20,  Paternoster  Row,  in 
the  Parish  of  Christ  Church,  City  of  London. —  March  18,  1856. 
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MARCH  25—31,  1856. 

Weatheb  ni 

Barometer. 

CAR  London  in 

Thermo.  Wind. 

1 

1855. 

Rain  in 
Inches. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon 
R.  SiS, 

Morn’s 

Ago. 

'  Clock 
bf.  Sun. 

Day  of 
Year. 

2.5 

Tu 

Easter  Tuesday.  Lady  Day'. 

29.621—29.402 

43—18  1  N.R. 

53  a  5 

19  a  6 

11 

2 

19 

5 

59 

26 

W 

Helops  violaceus. 

29.662—29  045 

45—29  N.E,  1 

— 

50 

21 

morn. 

20 

5 

41 

27 

Tii 

Melandrya  caraboides. 

29.821—29.786 

51—27  S.  1 

— 

43 

23 

0 

19 

21 

5 

22 

23 

F 

Calan<lra  granaria. 

30.230—30.029 

41—31  E. 

29 

46 

25 

1 

33 

22 

5 

4 

f'/ 

29 

s 

Calandra  lignaria. 

30.434—30.420 

44-25  N.E. 

02 

44 

26 

2 

39 

€ 

4 

45 

89 

30 

Sun 

1st,  or  Low  Sunday. 

30.438— .30.418 

46-29  j  N.K. 

— 

41 

28 

3 

31 

24 

4 

27 

90 

31 

M 

Latridius  porcatus. 

30.408  —  30.375 

45—22  1  N.E. 

— 

39 

29 

4 

10 

25 

4 

9 
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METKOaoLOGY  OF  THE  Wee K.— At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  I ast  t Wen tj'-nine  years,  the  average  higlicst  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  53.1°,  and  33.9°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  75°,  occurred  on  the  S/th,  in  1820;  and  the  lowest  cold,  H°, 
on  the  25th,  in  IbSO.  During  the  period  123  days  were  fine,  and  on  73  rain  fell. 


The  March  Meeting  of  The  Entomological  Society 
was  held  on  the  Orel  instant,  and  was  very  fully  attended, 
the  President,  W.  W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  E.R.S.,  being  in 
the  chair.  The  donations  of  publications  to  the  library 
were  very  extensive,  including  the  publications  of  the 
Royal  Society,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  the 
Society  of  Arts,  the  Zoological  Society,  the  Entomolo¬ 
gical  Society  of  Stetten,  &c. 

Tlie  President  exhibited  a  new  and  remarkable 
'  Longicorn  Beetle,  from  Northern  India.  Also,  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  small  Shrimp-liko  animal  found  occa¬ 
sionally  in  wells,  which  had  been  taken  in  a  jug  of 
water  from  a  well  at  Wandsworth,  and  which  Mr.  West- 
wood  identified  as  the  Gammarus  suhterraneus  of  Leach, 
and  as  belonging  to  Schiodtes,  blind  genus  Nipluirgus. 

Mr.  T.ubbock  mentioned  the  capture  of  another  spe¬ 
cimen  in  a  well  at  Bromley,  in  Kent. 

Mr.  Samuel  Stacey  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  hand¬ 
some  Moth,  Epitichnia  cUversaUs,  of  Hubner,  which  had 
been  captured  by  Mr.  W.  Mytton,  on  October  last, 
flying  in  a  plantation  near  ITurstperpoint,  Sussex.  Prov¬ 
ing  the  species  to  have  been  improperly  rejected  from  the 
British  lists  by  recent  writers.  He  also  exhibited  a 
selection  from  the  collection  of  small  Moths,  formed  in 
Borneo,  by  Mr.  Wallace.  Many  of  the  species  were  re¬ 
markably  beautiful  and  curious  in  their  forms,  and  Mr 
Adam  White,  w'ho  made  some  observations  on  their 
various  peculiarities  and  geographical  range,  took  the 
occasion  of  advising  a  more  general  investigation  of 
exotic  entomology  than  was  customary  with  English 
entomologists,  not  only  from  the  interest  of  the  subjects 
tliemselvcs,  but  also  with  the  view  of  more  libeially 
encouraging  the  various  persons  who  are  engaged  in 
foreign  countries  in  forming  collections  for  sale. 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  the  Caterpillar  of  a  Moth 
which  had  been  vomited  by  a  person  who  had  previously 
suffered  considerable  pain.  It  appeared  to  belong  to 
the  genus  Epheaihi,  and  had,  probably,  fed  upon  dried 
figs,  which  the  patient  had  eaten. 

Mr.  Hudson  exhibited  living  specimens  of  the  small 
Slni/  Beetle,  botli  in  the  larva  and  perfect  state,  taken 
out  of  an  old  Ash-tree;  and  Mr.  Walker,  specimens  of 
tlie  Gocliclutffer  and  Burybuj  Beetle,  botli  found  alive 
underground,  being  several  mouths  before  their  usual 
time  of  appearing  in  the  perfect  state. 

^Ir.  Tapping  read  a  note  on  the  supposed  destruction 
of  daguerreotype  ])icturos,  owing  to  tho  presence  of 
minute  Mites  (which  Mr.  A.  White  identified  as  Chetj- 


letiis  eruditus),  and  which  become  fixed  to  the  surface  of 
the  pictui'C,  causing  the  surrounding  space  to  fog  off.  ! 
The  subject  was  one  of  great  interest,  as  a  committee  j 
had  been  appointed,  at  the  suggestion  of  Prince  Albert,  j 
to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  this  class  i 
of  objects  of  art.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Mites,  { 
which  are  occasionally  found  in  considerable  numbers 
in  old  flour,  had  been  deposited  round  the  edge  of  the 
plates  with  the  paste  by  wdiich  they  had  been  fastened  in 
their  frames.  The  sjiecimens  are  exceedingly  minute, 
of  an  oval  form,  with  very  long  feathery  hairs  scattered 
over  the  body. 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  leaves  of  the  Scotch  Eir,  ruined 
by  the  larvae  of  a  very  minute  Motli,  Ocnerostomn 
pinearella ;  and  the  Rev.  IMr.  Hawker,  a  singular  variety 
of  the  Garden  Tiger  Moth,  with  the  dark  markings  of 
the  wings  nearly  obliterated. 

Mr.  Wollaston  exhibited  a  portion  of  his  singular 
collection  of  ^Madeira  insects,  which  ho  had  captured 
during  the  preceding  season,  consisting  of  more  than 
10,000  specimens,  including  a  great  number  of  novelties. 

]\fr.  Imbbock  read  a  note  on  the  structures  of  the  legs 
of  the  Shrimp,  genus  Mgsis. 

Mr.  Westwood  read  a  communication,  addressed  to 
the  Societj'  by  Air.  Rotting,  of  ITurstperpoint,  relative  to 
the  destruction  of  his  wheat  crop  by  minute  gi'ubs, 
of  which  specimens  wore  sent,  and  whicli  Mr.  AYest- 
wood  identified  as  the  very  young  larvte  of  a  species  of 
Daddy-long-legs,  probably  Tipida  maculosa,  or  an  allied 
species.  Tlie  earth  swarmed  with  them  to  a  great 
extent,  and  the  young  jilants  were  gnawed  off  at  a  short 
distance  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Air.  West- 
wood  stated,  that  he  had  also  received  communications 
from  other  parts  of  the  country,  complaining  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  wheat  crop,  but  in  these  instances,  the 
injury  was  committed  by  the  very  small  grub  of  a  two¬ 
winged  Ely,  most  probably  the  Osciuis  vastator  of 
Curtis,  which  fed  within  the  stems  of  the  young  wheat. 
The  extirpation  of  these  two  destructive  species  of 
insects  was  attended  with  great  difficulty,  and,  from  the 
difference  of  their  habits,  they  must  be  treated  dilferentl^L  j 
Air.  Pascoe  and  Air.  White,  respectively,  read  dcscrip-  i 
tions  of  various  new  species  of  Longicorn  Beetles, 
recently  sent  from  Borneo,  by  Air.  Wallace.  i 

Air.  Westwood  read  the  description  of  a  fine,  new,  and  ’ 
large  species  of  Butterfly  belonging  to  the  family 
Morpliidce,  from  Borneo.  Unique  in  his  own  collection,  j 
Air.  Curtis  communicated  a  note  from  Air.  Alac  I,ean,  ^ 
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of  Culclioslrr,  giving  an  account  ol  tlic  trunsfunnatioiis 
of  Llio  Hrinistona  lUitterlly,  Hhoilocera  lihimni,  and 
proving  tliat  llio  insect  is  not  uouldc-  lirooded,  as  lias 
Liccu  ineulioncd  liy  recent  writers. 

Mr.  Nownian  road  a  note  on  tho  parturition  of  Dor- 
Uu'sht  cluifacias,  a.  curious  insect  allied  to  the  Coccid;o, 
and  iNfr.  Jlaly  read  the  description  of  a  new  genus  of 
(Jhnjsonui'KUc,  from  central  tropical  Alrica, 


HORTiCUI/i'UltAL  SOCIETY  OE  LONDON.  ’ 

IlEroiiT  i-r.ojr  the  Committee  ArpoiNTEi)  at  the  Special 

Geneeal  Meetino  of  this  Societa',  held  on  the  Otii  |j 

OF  Febp.uary,  1850,  under  the  following  Resolution: 

“  That  a  Committee  of  nine  Fellows  of  this  Society  he  appointed  to 
investigate  the  wliole  of  the  accounts,  and  consider  what  is  best  to  be  ' 
done  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  Society  ;  such  Committee  to  report  to 
an  Adjourned  Ccncral  Meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  11th  of  March,  at 
One  r.M.”  : 

In  accordance  willi  this  Ilosolution,  tlie  Couniiittec  of  In-  ’ 
(piiry  have  met  from  time  to  lime,  aiul  after  a  full  and 
minute  invosligatioii  of  the  aecourits,  have  great  pleasure  iii  ; 
reporting  that  they  have  been  well  and  correctly  kepi,  and  ; 
do  credit  to  the  Otricors  of  the  Society;  nor  must  they  omit  j 
(o  aL'kiiowhalge  tho  readiness  of  those  Oillcers  to  impart  j 
every  inrormalion  wliieh  mi;;ht  aid  the  iiKpiiry.  < 

Ih'fore  they  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  part  | 
of  tlieir  husiiiess,  your  Committee  think  it  iircessary  to  state, 
tlial  all  the  information  vhieh  has  reached  them  concurs  to 
sliow  that  tin'  Fellows  are  extremely  anxious  to  preserve  the 
Gardens;  and  the  sirenglli  of  this  feeling  has  lieen  further 
proved  by  some  of  them  linviug  been  induced,  by  the  mere  : 
rumour  that  tlie  surrender  of  them  was  intended,  to  with¬ 
draw  their  subscrijitions.  Indeed,  it  almost  amounts  to  a 
forfeiture  of  the  Gliarter,  for  the  Society  was  incorporated 
expressly,  “  for  tlie  improvement  of  Horticulture  in  all  its 
branches,  ornamental  as  ivell  as  useful and  it  is  obvious 
that  it  cannot  he  practically  improved,  if  no  example  of  im¬ 
proved  practice  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  ihnvers  can 
he  exhibited  for  imitation,  and  if  there  were  no  opportunity 
of  testing  the  value  of  any  new  horticultural  theories  by  ac¬ 
tual  experiment;  in  sliort,  a  Horticultural  Society  without  a 
garden  would  he  like  a  crew  of  sailors  without  a  ship,  or 
army  without  iveapons.  In  answer  to  this  it  may  he  said 
that,  according  to  the  scheme  propounded  by  the  Council, 
enough  of  the  garden  was  to  he  retained  for  experimental  i 
purposes;  hut  this  is  impossible.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire 
has  signified  to  tho  Committee,  through  his  agent,  that  the 
Society  must  have  all  or  none,  his  Grace  will  not  let  us  re¬ 
tain  a  mere  fragment  for  ourselves,  and  throw  up  the  re¬ 
mainder.  Moreover,  the  preservation  of  these  Gardens  in 
their  entirety  for  its  present  purjiosesis  an  object  of  national 
importance ;  the  Arboretum  contains  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  and  diversified  collections  of  rightly- named  trees  and 
shrubs  to  he  found  in  this  country,  or,  iieihaps,  in  all  the 
world  ;  and  tliere  young  gardeners  and  foresters  may  learn  ' 
the  names,  and  characters,  and  habits  of  the  plants  by  which 
gardens  and  parks  may  he  adorned.  Eut  the  Orchard,  how¬ 
ever  little  it  may  be  visited  by  those  who  repair  to  the  Gar-  ; 
den  only  for  amusement,  or  to  see  the  flowers,  is  a  still  more 
valuable  feature  of  tlie  property ;  for  it  is  ivithout  any  com¬ 
petition  elsewhere,  and  its  value  is  increasing  every  year,  for 
it  takes  a  great  length  of  lime  to  bring  a  collection  of  this 
sort  to  perfection.  Many  sorts  of  fruits  tliat  are  rashly  or 
ignorantly  praised,  have  to  he  tried,  their  names  have  to  bo 
verified,  for  they  are  often  incorrect,  and  their  merits  have 
to  ho  proved  and  described,  if  they  possess  any ;  some  are 
shy  hearers,  and  are  easily  affected  by  unfavourable  seasons, 
and  it  is  not  thought  fair  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  them 
till  they  have  hoen  tried  for  several  years,  ivhen  they  are  re¬ 
jected  as  worthless  (and  this  has  been  the  case  with  very 
I  nuuiy),  their  places  liave  been  supplied  by  others,  wliich 
have  to  undergo  the  same  lengthened  ordeal ;  hut  the  result  ' 
has  been,  that,  though  some  of  the  more  recent  introduc¬ 
tions  are  yet  young,  and  have  not  arrived  at  their  full  bear- 
hig.  yet  the  Orchard  contains  almost  every  variety  of  tree 
which  is  likely  to  he  useful  in  this  country.  How  gn  at,  then, 


is  the  advantage  of  this  to  tlic  whole  of  the  Eritish  Islands, 
holh  directly  and  indirectly  !  for  not  only  the  Fellows  of  tlie 
Society  have  it  in  their  power  to  obtain  grafts  of  the  most 
valuable  sorts  for  their  own  orchards,  without  any  fear  of  a 
mistake  in  the  name,  hut  those,  too,  who,  not  being  Fellows 
of  tho  Society,  depend  entirely  for  the  supply  of  their  gar¬ 
dens  upon  the  respectable  nurserymen  who  are,  have  tho 
same  assurance  tliat  tlie  trees  which  they  purchase  are  cor¬ 
rectly  named.  The  lumiher  of  choice  trees  thus  named, 
from  which  grafts  may  he  obtained,  is  about  I,()l)l). 

Since,  tlicn,  it  would  not  only  he  a  disaster,  hut,  also  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  Fnglish  Horticulture,  if  a  Garden  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  were  sacrificed  without  some  overwhelming  necessity, 
we  next  proceed  to  the  task  assigned  to  us  of  devising  some 
means  to  avert  this  calamity,  for  with  tlie  Gardens  the 
Society  itself  must  stand  or  fall. 

■\Ve  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  much  may  he  done 
by  reorganising  the  management  of  the  Garden,  and  that 
the  income  of  the  Soeiety  may  be  much  increased.  At  pire- 
sent,  for  the  management  of  the  Garden  tliere  are  two  head 
gardeners  with  a  salary  of  TlOO  each,  holh  able  and  excel¬ 
lent  men  in  tlieir  own  departments,  hut  both  independent  of  j 
each  Ollier,  and  placed  under  the  general  superintendence  of  i 
Dr.  Liiidley.  Of  tho  scientific  attainments  of  the  Vice-  j 
secretary  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly,  or  of  the  advan-  j 
Inge,  which  the  Society  has  derived  from  his  iinwcnricd  exer¬ 
tions  to  maintain  its  character ;  lint  we  are  of  opinion  that  ■ 
lie  lias  hoen  treated  luifnirly  by  the  Society  in  this — that  its  1 
Oflicers  have  laid  upon  him  the  wliole  burih'n  of  the  most 
minute  details  in  the  Garden,  as  well  as  in  tho  correspon- 
deiice,  and  have  exacted  more  from  him  than  any  one  man  1 
could  usefully  perform  :  and  tliis  view  of  (lie  ease' is  eon- 
linuod  by  a  Eesolulion  recently  proposed  by  the  Ooimcil ; 
namely,  to  institute  a  regular  system  of  imiiiiry  into  subjects 
of  importance  connected  witli  Horticultnie,  thronghont  the  j 
kingdom,  by  means  of  Special  Committees,  whose  Eeporls  | 
will  he  communicated  to  the  monthly  meetings,  and  other-  ; 
wise  made  imblic ;  these  Special  Committes,  ivhieh  would  j 
form  so  many  centres,  from  ivhieh  the  love  and  study  of  ; 
Horticnltui’e  woidd  he  diffused  through  their  respective 
neighbourhoods,  and  by  which  attention  would  he  called  to 
the  operations  and  merits  of  the  Society,  can  best  he  orga¬ 
nised  by  the  Vice- secretary,  and  would  entail  upon  him  a 
large  amount  of  administrative  labour,  and  a  great  increase 
of  correspondence;  uor  is  tliis  all,  for  other  projects  are 
announced  to  be  in  contemplation,  which  would  he  highly 
valued  by  all  those  who  look  to  the  Society,  not  only  for 
amusement  or  profit,  hut  for  instruction  too.  The  success 
of  these  schemes  will  very  much  depend  uiion  the  assistance 
of  the  Yice-secretary,  and  occupy  a  great  portion  of  his  time, 
besides  that  ivliich  is  required  for  the  determination  of  new 
seeds  and  plants.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  on  every  ac¬ 
count,  that  he  should  bo  enabled  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  the  science  of  Horticulture,  by  relieving  him  from  all 
other  responsibility. 

The  Committee  therefore  propose,  that  tho  management 
of  the  Garden  and  Exhibitions  shall  he  confided  to  some  j 
one  practical  man  of  first-rate  skill  and  energetic  character,  j 
who  shall  have  the  superintendence  of  every  department,  i 
and  try  to  raise  the  reputation  of  the  Garden  as  a  model  of 
good  management  for  all  other  gardens,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  may  be  able  to  develope  the  resources  of  the  Society,  i 
and  tlius  to  improve  its  finances.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  ' 
that  the  person  filling  this  office  should  thoroughly  identify  | 
himself  with  the  interests  of  the  Society ;  and  though  never  ' 
losing  sight  of  a  proper  econoiny,  yet  he  should  manage  the  | 
Gardens  in  the  most  efficient  manner  with  regard  to  beauty,  | 
utility,  and  profit ;  for  wdiich  purpose,  he  should  have  the 
absolute  control  of  all  the  persons  employed  in  the  Garden, 
subject  only  to  tho  authority  of  the  Garden  Committee, 
selected  from  tho  Council,  w  ho  will  take  care  that  nothing 
is  done  to  compromise  the  character  of  the  Society,  or  to 
involve  it  in  an  unnecessary  expense.  Ent  while  the  Com  ■  ; 
mittee  would  have  this  kept  in  view,  they  are  of  opinion  that  j 
it  should  he  conducted  more  as  an  experimental  Garden  than 
heretofore;  that  experiments  should  he  there  tried,  not  only 
on  seeds,  plants,  and  roots,  but  also  on  implements,  boilers,  , 
mannies,  etc.,  provided  that  the  persons  bringing  them  to  be  ! 
tested,  do  so  at  their  ow’n  expense,  and  that  honest  and  | 
trustworthy  Eeports  of  their  success  or  failure  he  inserted  ; 
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in  any  publications  which  the  Council  may  see  fit  to  sanc¬ 
tion.  Should  the  plan  here  proposed  for  the  management 
of  the  Garden  he  adopted,  and  should  it  consequently  he 
necessary  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  any  of  those  at 
present  employed  in  the  Garden,  the  Committee  earnestly 
recommend  them  to  the  good  offices  of  the  Council,  if  other 
situations  can  be  found  for  them  ;  especially  for  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  and  ]\Ir.  Gordon,  both  having  been  for  a  great  many 
years  faithful  servants  of  the  Society,  both  of  the  highest 
character  and  worth,  and  the  Society,  which  has  so  long  en¬ 
joyed  the  advantage  of  their  services,  cannot  now  dismiss 
tliem  without  some  sense  of  self-reproach,  nor  without  some 
discredit  in  the  estimation  of  all  right-feeling  persons. 

There  are  two  other  alterations  in  the  construction  of  the 
Society,  which  we  deem  essential  to  its  future  success ; 
having  noticed  that  three  at  least,  if  not  more,  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Council  named  in  the  Charter  were  practical  Hor¬ 
ticulturist,  we  consider  it  expedient  that  the  same  principle 
should  still  be  our  guide,  and  that  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  should  consist  of  such  persons,  as  the  most  compe¬ 
tent  judges  of  the  condition  of  the  Garden,  and  most  likely 
to  take  a  professional  interest  in  its  proper  management,  one 
being  always  included  in  the  annual  change  directed  by  the 
Charter.  Provided  always  that,  while  in  office,  no  Member 
of  the  Council  shall  be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
position,  in  obtaining  plants  for  themselves  wdthout  a  re¬ 
corded  permission  from  the  Council.  The  other  alteration, 
whiclr  we  recommend  on  the  same  grounds,  will  be  much 
facilitated  by  the  adoption  of  this  Rule.  At  present  the 
Garden  Committee  consists  of  five  Members  of  the  Society, 
besides  three  of  its  Officers.  We  consider  that  those  three 
onglit  to  be  practical  Horticulturists,  and  on  tlie  Council, 
i  With  respect  to  tlie  increase  of  income,  it  is  obvious,  that 
I  one  mode  of  increasing  it  is  by  diminishing  expenditure ;  but 
'  your  Committee  have  looked  minutely  into  the  details,  and 
are  of  opinion  that  the  council  has  already  reduced  it  as  low 
:  as  the  circumstances  of  the  Garden  will  permit.  There  is  one 
:  point,  however,  to  which  they  wish  to  call  tire  attention  of  the 
Comicil :  while  they  quite  approve  of  a  liberal  distribution  of 
I  grafts  and  cuttings  and  seeds,  and  plants  introduced  by  the 
Society,  they  do  not  approve  of  an  unprofitable  waste  of 
I  time  and  labour’,  and  house-room  and  expense,  in  the  whole- 
I  sale  propagation  of  common  things  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
,  Fellows,  who  might  easily  obtain  the  same  things  at  a  trifling 
I  cost  elsewhere.  A  revision  of  the  rules  in  this  department 
I  would  be  vei’}'’  serviceable.  The  income  derived  from  the 
■  sale  of  fruits  might  be  increased. 

I  Doubtless  something  might  be  gained  by  discontinuing 
!  all  publications;  but  it  would  ill  become  an  Horticultural 
I  Society  to  refuse  to  disseminate  horticultural  knowledge 
!  through  the  laud,  and  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  upon 
those  distant  iMembers,  who,  being  only  occasionally  resident 
in  London,  dei’ive  little  other  benefit  from  their  subscriptions, 

I  except  a  few  seeds  and  cuttings.  The  recent  experience  of 
I  the  Exhibitions  at  Chiswick  has  filled  the  minds  of  timid 
peoifle  with  misgivings,  which,  after  all,  may  be  unfounded, 
and  if,  in  future  years,  they  are  confined  to  two,  one  in  .Tune, 
and  one  in  July,  and  the  tickets  if  not  used  in  the  Garden, 
are  mrderstood  to  give  admission  to  the  Exhibition  in  Re¬ 
gent  Street,  tliere  is  reason  to  hope  that  they  may  at  least  be 
i  self-supporting,  notwithstanding  the  expense  which  must 
necessarily  be  incurred  by  a  wise  liberality  in  encouraging 
exhibitors  to  encounter  the  risk,  expense,  and  inconvenience 
of  sending  their  plants  for  exhibition.  The  untoward  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  operated  so  disastrously  upon  the  finances 
of  the  Society  the  last  two  years  may  be  looked  upon  as  an 
unhappy  incident  which  may  never  occur  again.  'With  such 
means  and  appliances  as  the  Society  possesses  in  its  Garden 
for  exhibitions  of  unsurpassable  excellence,  why  should  the 
Society  despair  ?  Th*e  season  cannot  always  be  unpropitious ; 
brighter  days  may  yet  be  in  store  for  the  Society.  So  long 
as  the  Society  is  solvent,  some  risk  should  surely  be  incurred 
to  secure  the  continuance  of  a  reunion  which  contributes  so 
much  to  the  happiness  of  so  many  families ;  we  venture, 
therefore,  to  exhort  the  Fellows  not  to  be  faint-hearted,  but 
to  trust  to  such  a  reinforcement  of  their  numbers,  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  popularity  and  celebrity  of  the  Society,  as  may 
carry  it  through  all  its  difficulties  in  triumph.  AVe  would 
advise  that  Monthly  IMeetings  should  be  held  at  Regent 
Street,  as  heretofore,  at  which  prizes  should  he  given  for  any 


article  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  flow'ers  of  great  merit  or  no-  ! 
velty.  The  basis  of  this  increased  popularity  is  to  be  found  i 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  resolutions  of  the  Council, 
but  the  Committee  suggest  some  important  alterations 
therein.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  admit  two  classes  of 
subscribers,  one  paying,  four  guineas,  as  at  present,  who 
shall  not  only  enjoy  the  exclusive  privilege  of  sharhig  in  the 
distributions  from  the  Garden,  but  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
transferrable  ivory  ticket,  which  shall  admit  the  holder  to  all 
the  Exhibitions,  to  the  use  of  the  Library,  and  to  all  Meet¬ 
ings  in  the  Society’s  rooms  ;  the  second  class  would  consist 
of  two-guinea  subscribers,  paying  an  admission-fee  of  only 
one  guinea,  and  entitled  to  free  admission  to  all  Exhibitions 
and  Meetings,  and  to  all  the  other  privileges  of  Fellows,  ex¬ 
cept  the  ivory  ticket  and  a  share  in  the  distribution  of  seeds 
and  plants,  Ac,  It  is  not  proposed  to  interfere  with  the 
Life-Members  and  early  Subscribers,  who  will  be  left  on  the 
same  footing  as  heretofore;  but  that  the  present  four-guinea 
Members  may  not  have  cause  to  complain,  w’e  propose  to 
give  them  the  option  of  either  continuing  with  the  same  pri¬ 
vileges  as  heretofore,  with  the  addition  of  the  transferrable 
ivory  ticket,  or  of  dividing  their  present  four-guinea  sub¬ 
scription  in  two  two- guinea  subscriptions,  thereby  remaining 
themselves,  and  bringing  in  seme  member  of  their  imme¬ 
diate  family,  as  a  two-guinea  subscriber,  without  payment  of 
fees.  Of  course,  the  Subscribers  sa  dividing  their  pi-esent 
four-guinea  subscription  would  hereafter  enjoy  only  the 
same  privileges  as  tlie  new  two-guinea  subscribers.  All  pay¬ 
ments  should' be  due  on  the  day  of  election,  and  annually  on 
the  first  of  IMaj’,  being  paid  in  advance,  as  is  the  usage  in 
other  societies. 

Lastly  :  since  there  are  some  heavy  subscriptions  remain¬ 
ing  unpaid,  and  it  is  most  essential  to  ascertain  how  far  we 
can  rely  upon  tlie  assistance  of  the  existing  Fellows  in  car¬ 
rying  out  the  proposed  experiments,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  a  letter  should  be  sent  by  the  Council  to  every  Fellow,  I 
the  object  of  which  would  be,  not  only  to  obtain  the  most 
important  assurance  of  continued  supiiort, — at  least,  for  a 
year  or  two, — but  to  remind  them,  also,  of  their  privileges, 
by  reciting  them,  with  which  some  are  very  imperfectly  ac-  | 
quainted,  and  at  the  same  time  to  test  their  feeling,  and,  ' 
through  them,  the  feehng  of  the  public,  with  respect  to  the 
value  of  those  privileges  respectively,  so  that  the  Council 
may  he  able  to  judge  what  those  are  with  which  it  would  be 
undesirable  to  interfere. 

As  one  means  of  lessening  the  expenditure  of  the  coming 
year.  Dr.  Lindley  has  given  a  noble  example  of  self-denial, 
by  voluntarily  ofiering  to  give  up  his  salary  of  £500  for  one 
year,  while  this  experiment  to  revive  the  Society  is  in  pro¬ 
gress,  without  withdrawing  his  valuable  assistance.  He 
made  the  same  handsome  offer  in  a  letter  to  the  Council,  ! 
dated  18th  July,  18.54, 

It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  some  of  the  best  friends  of  the 
Society,  that  a  Subscription  should  be  raised  to  pay  off  the  ' 
loans,  which  bear  an  interest  of  (3  per  cent.,  to  the  amount 
of  £-2,400. 

Considerable  Donations  have  been  promised,  in  the  hope  ■ 
of  extricating  the  Society  from  its  difficulties, 

S.  Holmes  Godson,  Chairman.  ; 


SOME  VALUABLE  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

Different  people  have  different  ways  of  knowing 
when  a  spring  is  unusually  late  or  unusually  early,  or 
whether  its  phenomena  appear  at  an  average  date. 
Loudon,  who  was  a  good  garden  authority,  put  much 
faith  in  the  times  at  which  different  trees  and  plants 
came  into  tlow-er,  as  showing  the  backwardness  of  a 
spring,  or  the  contrary ;  and,  if  I  was  to  follow  him,  as 
I  often  have  done,  I  could  prove  that  the  middle  of  this 
]\iarch  is  just  three  weeks  later  than  the  March  of  1855, 
from  a  tree  in  the  Rectory  garden  at  Surbiton.  This 
tree  is  a  kind  of  Primus,  or  one  of  the  Plum  Crabs,  and 
was  in  full  bloom  last  year  on  the  1st  of  March,  but 
was  not  so  this  season  till  about  the  20th  of  the  month ; 
while  one  of  the  best  spring  flowers  we  have  came  into 
bloom,  in  Surbiton,  in  my  own  garden,  this  season,  on 
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the  14th  of  IMarch,  which  is  ahont  tlie  average  time; 
hut  last  year  this  plant  did  not  bloom,  in  Surbiton, 
till  the  2nd  of  April,  showing  that  trees  and  herbaceous 
plants,  at  least,  some  trees,  and  some  herbaceous  plants, 
have  an  opposite  way  of  telling  the  seasons. 

East  April,  I  was  told  that  in  a  lady’s  garden  here,  was 
ill  flower  the  best  and  showiest  plant  for  a  spring  bed  that 
ever  was  seen,  but  that  no  body  knew  the  name  of  it. 
Knowing  that  a  plant  without  a  name  must  ho  a  very 
rare  thing  indeed,  I  desired  to  see  a  flower  of  the 
stranger,  and  with  the  flowers  came  three  or  four  leaves 
“  plucked  off”  with  the  flowers,  in  such  a  way  as  in¬ 
sured  me  the  plant  which  flowered  on  the  14th  instant, 
and  this  will  give  the  lady  the  first  notion  that  any  of 
her  neighbours  possess  it;  but  she  “plucked  off”  the 
leaves  herself,  and  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
trying  to  root  them,  which  I  did.  The  plant  is  not  rare, 
nor  without  a  name,  and  it  has  a  very  common  look; 
but  of  all  the  composites,  or  compound,  or  daisy-flowered 
plants,  they  are  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  sections 
into  which  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  at  present  divided. 
I  say,  this  Surbiton  plant  is  the  best  spring-bedding 
plant  of  all  of  them,  and  it  ought  to  be  grown  in  a  bed 
by  itself,  where  it  would  flower  from  the  middle  of 
March  to  the  second  week  in  May,  sometimes  earlier 
and  sometimes  later.  The  trade  name  is  Doronioum 
Columnare,  alias  Columnoi,  and  that  is  the  best  name  to 
ask  for  it  by  from  the  nurseries ;  but  the  true  name  is 
Doronicum  Austriaciim,  given  it  by  Wildenow,  but  it  was 
figured  by  Jaquin.  No  plant  is  easier  to  manage,  and 
no  spring  garden  should  be  without  it,  common  as  it 
looks.  I  should  like  to  give  the  name  of  the  lady  in 
whose  garden  it  does  so  well  at  Surbiton ;  but,  then, 
our  degree  of  civilisation  prevents  me;  as  out  of  the 
thousands  who  read  this  some  would  not  think  it  rude¬ 
ness  to  break  on  her  privacy  and  write  letters  to  her 
about  it  as  if  she  were  their  own  sister,  as  they  did  to 
Mr.  Walton  about  his  Propagating  Case. 

I  never  saw  the  plant  in  a  nursery,  or  in  a  nursery 
catalogue,  nor  met  a  gardener  who  could  tell  which  is 
Doronicum  Golumim,  a  bedding  plant.  The  plant  which 
goes  by  that  name  is  a  rough,  tall  shrubbery  plant,  and 
not  at  all  suitable  to  mass  together;  but  1  cannot  find 
a  reference  to  a  figure  of  it  any  where,  and  i  suspect 
the  name  is  sjmrious.  Can  any  reader  of  this  put  me 
on  a  better  scent?  Doronicum  Austriacum,  one  I 
recommend,  is  a  dense  patch,  and  only  from  si.v  to  ten 
inches  liigh  while  in  flow'er.  It  will  remove  in  May, 
after  flowering,  and  can,  even  as  late  as  that,  be  divided 
into  little  bits,  which  may  be  nursed  any  where  out  of 
sight  till  next  autumn,  when,  or  very  early  in  the  spring, 
it  should  be  removed  into  a  bed  to  flower  for  the  spring, 
just  as  w’e  recommend  for  a  bed  of  Polyanthuses.  ]\Iy 
plant  is  but  a  morsel  yet,  else  I  would  send  it  to  Mr. 
Jackson  to  he  propagated  for  the  trade.  Any  nursery¬ 
man  who  may  possess  it  ought  to  advertise  it  at  once,  as 
we  are  so  short  of  real  massing  plants  late  in  the  spring. 

Speaking  of  massing  ]ilants,  how  many  hardy  kinds 
can  we  furnish  to  hcl|)  out  Calceol.arias  and  other  pot 
plants?  One  of  the  best  is  (J'inoihcra  maerocarpa,  at 
six  or  eight  shillings  the  dozen.  1 1  might  be  planted 
out  of  pots  now,  to  flower  next  summer  and  autumn. 
Eiight  inches  ajiart  every  way  is  the  proper  distance  for 
it,  but  one  might  try  a  first  bed  of  it  at  a  foot  apai  t, 
and  after  that  increase  it  from  cuttings,  and  double  the 
number  of  plants  in  a  bed  easy  enough,  when  si.x  inches 
would  not  he  too  close  after  all.  IMay  is  the  projicr 
lime  to  increase  it  by  cuttings,  lioforc  the  young  shoots 
come  to  a  flowering  age.  It  does  not  come  from  seeds, 
and  the  roots  are  no  better  than  Dahlia  roots;  they  will 
not  make  plants  unless  they  have  buds  or  hidden  eyes, 
while  (KnoOiera  pjrostratd,  alias  vipuria,  will  root  and 
grow  from  any  morsel  of  a  root  or  stem.  Old  ])larits  of 
this  kind  make  the  best  beds,  but  young  ones  will  do; 


they  are  fond  of  it  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  w'hcre  two  of 
their  largest  beds  are  full  of  it,  and  w’here  it  lives  out 
the  winter;  but  in  many  places  it  is  apt  to  go  oft’,  more 
from  damp,  I  believe,  than  from  frost;  still,  we  can 
number  it  among  hardy  bedders. 

Then  w'e  have  four  hardy  kinds  of  bedding  Campanulas : 
tw'O  of  them  for  beds,  and  two  for  edgings;  the  blue  and 
white  Carpatica,  which  ought  to  he  taken  up  and  divided 
by  the  end  of  March,  or  early  in  April,  and  they  will 
bloom  to  the  middle  of  September.  The  blue  aud  white 
Campanula  pumila  are  only  fit  for  edging  a  bed  ;  but  if 
they  are  divided  at  the  same  time  as  the  Carpaticas, 
they  will  continue  in  bloom  quite  as  long ;  but  to  leave 
them,  from  year  to  year,  on  the  same  spot,  and  without 
dividing,  they  are  not  worth  looking  at,  as  compared  to 
the  showy  edgings  I  have  seen  and  made  of  them.  The 
white  one,  planted  two  or  three  inches  apart,  would 
make  a  capital  edging  to  a  bed  of  (Enothera  prostrata ; 
but  there  ought  to  be  sufficient  room  left  for  three  rows 
of  it  round  the  bed  to  make  a  decided  edging.  We 
ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that  a  bed  looks  much  better 
without  an  edging  of  a  plant  in  contrast,  if  you  have  not 
enough  of  that  plant  to  make  the  contrast  decided  or 
telling;  and  yet  the  size  or  breadth  of  an  edging  is 
never,  and  need  not  be,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
bed.  A  bed  four  feet  across  must  have  an  edging  just 
as  wide,  and  no  wider,  than  a  bed  forty  feet  across.  I 
do  not  know  two  plants  so  thoroughly  in  unison,  and  yet 
so  full  contrast,  as  a  band,  six  or  eight  inches  wide,  of 
this  little  white  Canpanula  round  that  little  jn-ostrate 
(Enotliera.  If  a  wet  season  should  “  throw”  the 
tliera  too  much  to  leaf,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  white 
band  seems  to  make  the  best  of  the  yellow,  as  it  were, 
and  make  it  look  more  decidedly  yellow  than  it  really  is, 
when  too  many  shoots  and  young  leaves  threaten  to 
drown  it,  as  we  say. 

The  next  best  and  most  permanent  beds  are  from 
hardy  seeds — the  8a)ivitalirt  2^>'ocumhens  and  Saponaria 
Calabrica.  These  two  beds  give  less  trouble  than  any 
of  the  rest,  as  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  dig  the  beds  in 
winter,  and  sow  the  seeds  in  March  or  April,  and  gather 
enough  of  it  in  the  autumn  to  serve  auotlier  year.  I 
sowed  a  bed  of  each  at  the  very  beginning  of  March  this 
season;  but  the  first  of  April  usually  is  time  enough  for 
them.  Or,  you  might  sow  them  in  pots  or  pans,  or  in 
an  out-of-the-way  place,  if  the  beds  for  them  are  now  full 
of  bulbs  or  annuals,  or  any  spring  flowers,  and  trans¬ 
plant  the  seedlings  when  such  things  were  removed 
towards  the  end  of  May,  or  later.  Both  of  them  would 
flower  earlier  by  being  raised  in  heat,  and  nursed  in 
shelter  till  the  frost  is  over  in  IMay  ;  but  neither  of  them 
is  improved  by  such  heat  or  tender  care.  On  some  soils 
the  Saponaria  runs  too  much  to  growth  before  it  comes 
into  bloom,  and  dies  off  sooner  than  it  ought,  in  conse- 
(pieiice.  Therefore,  if  you  have  experienced  this,  your 
best  plan  will  be  either  to  sow  the  seeds  now,  or  before 
the  middle  of  April,  on  an  open  border  in  the  kitclien- 
gaiden,  and  transplant  the  seedlings  early  in  June,  put¬ 
ting  them  in  patches  six  or  eight  inches  apart  every 
way.  This  checks  the  growth,  and  makes  this,  of  all 
others,  the  most  beautiful  flower-bed  in  the  garden.  It 
will  not  do  well  anywhere  between  Surbiton  and  T.ondon 
without  being  thus  transplanted;  but  towards  Epsom, 
and  in  all  the  chalky  districts  in  the  country,  it  will  do 
equally  well  cither  way;  but  without  chalk,  I  cannot 
flower  it  here  as  I  did  at  Shrubland  Park,  when  it  was 
“  brought  out;”  neither  can  I  flower  the  2'atjetes  sitjnata, 
another  hardy  bedding-plant,  from  seeds,  as  I  used  to 
do  on  the  chalk  formation  ;  and  the  reason  seems  to  be, 
that  the  seedlings  want  to  be  twice  transplanted  on 
moist  or  rich  land  before  they  are  finally  planted  in  tlic 
flower-bed  to  bloom.  Still,  if  I  had  no  glass,  or  but  veiy 
little  of  it,  and  was  looking  out  for  bardy  plants  to  bed 
out,  I  should  not  pass  over  this  Tapetes. 
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'  Eor  a  blue,  barely  plant  to  mass,  we  have  none  belter 
til  an  the  China  Larks})iir,  Z26’Z/PtiaiM?/i  sinensis.  In  books 
tl)is  is  called  an  annual,  but  it  is  not  so  in  reality,  but  a 
long-enduring  perennial,  if  it  is  taken  right  care  of; 
that  is,  provided  the  roots  are  boused  in  the  autumn 
with  the  same  care  as  the  Sedein  jtntcns,  or  the  Dahlia, 
and  to  be  planted  out  in  April,  at  live  or  six  inches 
apart.  Uneler  that  treatment  it  will  bloom  early,  and  if 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  ripening  seeds,  like  Jilignonctte, 
it  will  bloom  to  the  end  ot  October;  but  that  is  not  all 
its  merits;  we  could  easily  get  three  distinct  beds  from 
tlic  seedlings.  The  best  blue,  to  begin  with  ;  then  a 
pure  white  llow'cr,  which,  if  we  did  not  choose  it  for  a 
bed  by  itself,  would  make  an  excellent  edging  plant  for 
a  tall  plant,  or  bod.  Here  another  quality  for  an  edging 
plant  meets  us.  I  have  said  that  an  edging  to  a  small 
lied  need  not  bo  wider  than  for  a  large  bed  ;  but  a  very 
I  low  j)lant  as  an  edging  to  a  very  tall  one,  say  the.  blue 
;  Salvia  patens,  would  look  worse  than  no  edging  at  all; 
j-  therefore,  this  white  variety,  into  wdiich  the  Dclphinintn 
j  sinense  runs,  more  or  less,  at  each  sowing,  ought  to  be 
j  saved  and  kept  by  itself  on  purpose  to  form  edgings 
I  round  tall  jdants;  and,  without  going  any  farther  than 
;  the  blue  Salvia  itself,  here  is  the  best  edging  for  it,  and 
i  the  most  appropriate  that  1  know  of;  only  let  me  re- 
^  mark  that  i  never  saw  this  combination,  and,  I  believe, 

:  no  one  has;  but  that  is  no  reason  against  it.  There  is 
■  no  sort  of  difficulty  about  such  an  edging,  nor  will  there 
\  be  a.l’ter  it  becomes  general  ;  for  the  same  treatment  will 
cover  the  two  kinds  of  roots  in  the  winter-management, 

\  and  1  vouch  for  it  the  combination  will  answer  jierfcctly. 

I  The  third  best  shade  in  seedlings  of  this  Larkspur  is 
I  a  light  violet  blue,  as  in  the  Neapolitan  Violet,  a  very 
I  Useful  colour  for  a  neutral  bed,  or  to  put  in  between 
pink  and  scarlet,  or  scarlet  and  purple,  or  any  two 
colours  which  lessen  the  effect  of  each  other.  Few 
people  arc  yet  aware  of  the  value  of  such  kinds  of  plants; 
but  you  might  call  them  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  who  reconcile  the  differences,  the 
wu’ong-hcadedness,  or  the  strong-headedness,  of  the  great 
ones  among  them,  whether  they  be  clothed  in  tine 
purple,  in  plush,  or  in  scarlet,  or  bo  withal  “  as  clean 
as  pinks.” 

The  Zaitchsneria  CaUfornica  is  not  so  good  as  any  of 
the  foregoing  ;  still,  when  a  man  is  looking  out  for  helps 
to  keep  him  in  bedding-plants  that  are  hardy  enough  for 
a  cottager,  this  is  not  bo  overlooked.  Neither  the  long 
frost  of  the  wduter  before  this,  nor  the  black  frost  before 
last  Christmas,  so  fatal  to  autumn-sown  seeds,  bad  any 
bad  effects  on  the  Zauclisncria  in  Surbiton,  and  on 
strong,  heavy  land  it  flowers  far  better,  than  where  it 
can  run  away  at  the  roots  with  more  freedom.  Add  all 
these  together,  or,  rather,  make  a  bed  for  each,  and  you 
will  find  an  essential  help  in  planting  the  garden, 
and  be  less  in  the  power  of  Verbenas,  and  all  such 
minxes.  1).  Beaton. 


i 

I  Mutation  of  M.vtter. — With  a  very  near  approach 
:  to  truth,  the  human  family  inhabiting  tiio  earth  has 
I  been  estimated  at  700,000,000  ;  the  annual  loss  by  death 
I  is  18,000,000.  Now  the  weight  of  the  animal  matter  of 
i  this  immense  body  cast  into  the  grave  is  not  loss  than 
I  0:22,400  tons,  and  by  its  decomposition  produces 
0,000,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gaseous  matter.  The 
vegetable  productions  of  the  earth  clear  awmy  from  the 
atmosphere  the  gases  thus  generated,  decomposing  and  ; 
assimilating  them  for  their  own  increase.  This  cycle  ' 
of  changes  has  been  going  on  ever  since  man  became 
an  occiqder  of  the  earth,  lie  feeds  on  the  lower  animals 
and  on  the  seeds  of  plants,  which  in  due  time  become  a 
!  part  of  himself.  The  lower  animals  feed  upon  the  herbs  : 
and  grasses,  which  in  tlieir  turn  become  the  animal’s; 
then,  by  its  death,  again  passes  into  the  atmosphere,  | 
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I  and  arc  ready  once  more  to  be  assimilated  by  plants,  the 
earthy  or  bony  substance  alone  remaining  where  it  is 
deposited  ;  and  not  even  these  unless  sufficiently  deej) 
in  the  soil  to  be  out  of  the  absorbent  reach  of  the  roots 
of  plants  and  trees.  Nothing  appears  so  canniba¬ 
lizing  as  to  see  a  Hock  of  sheep  grazing  in  a  country 
churchyard,  knowing  it  to  bo  an  undeniable  fact  that  the 
grass  they  eat  has  been  nurtured  by  the  gaseous  emana¬ 
tions  from  our  immediate  predecessors ;  then  following 
up  the  fact  that  this  said  grass  is  actually  assimilated  by 
the  animal,  and  becomes  mutton,  whereof  we  may  perhaps 
dine  next  week.  “Truth  is  stranger  than  liction,”  and 
hero  is  a  truth  that  exemplilies  the  proverb.  It  is  not 
at  all  dillicult  to  prove  that  the  elements  of  which  the 
bodies  of  the  present  generation  are  composed  have  all 
passed  through  millions  of  mutations,  and  formed  parts 
of  all  kinds  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  in 
accordance  with  the  unerring  law  of  nature. — {Extraet) 


ri.ANTS  THAT'  MAY  BE  IN  BLOOiM  IN 
MARCH. 

STOVE  PLANTS. 

Achimene^  piota;  Allamarida  ncriifolia;  Aplielandra 
aurantiaca;  Ardisia  crcnulata  ;  Begonia  fuschioides, 
manicata,  cocciriea,  alba  coccinea,  nitida,  Jngramii, 
hcvaclifolia,  hydroctalifolia ;  Bilbergia  iridaiHora;  Bletia 
Parkinsouia,  hyacinthina;  Centradenia  rosea;  Cono- 
clinium  ianthomum;  Canarina  campanulata;  Hicbori- 
sandra  thyrsifolia;  Erauthemum  verrucosum ;  Epi- 
|ihyllum  speciosum,  Ackermanii;  I'lnjihorbia  -lacquini- 
flora,  juinicea;  Eranciscea  coufertitlora,  latifolia,  &c. ; 
Gardenia  radicans;  Gesnera  elongata,  Coojierii  ;  Gold- 
fussia  glomerata;  Hamiltonia  scabra;  Inga  pulclicr- 
rima;  Imjiatiens  latifolia,  and  latifolia  alba;  Justicia 
Havicoma,  coccinea,  &c.;  Phaius  grandifolius  and  P. 
Wallichii;  Itucilia  formosa  ;  Uogiera  amocna  ;  Rhyuco- 
spenmim  jasminoides  ;  Strelitzia  reginai  and  ovata. 

GP.EENIIOUSE  PLANTS. 

Acacia  grandis,  armata,  incaruata,  rotundifolia,  spcc- 
tabilis,  Hrummondii;  Brachysema  latifolia;  Baurca 
rubra;  Boronia  pinnata,  &c. ;  Bossiiea  ovata,  rotundi¬ 
folia,  cordifolia;  Camellias,  such  as  Colvillii,  delicutis- 
sima,  elcgans,  tricolor,  Sweetii,  Eordii,  Woodsii,  Donke- 
larii,  alba  fimbriata,  double  while,  &c. ;  Calceolarias,  a 
few  early  ones;  Cinerarias;  Carnations,  tree  -  peiq^etual  ■ 
kinds  ;  Callistemon  pbocuiceum  ;  Chorozema  flava,  varia,  , 
angustifolia ;  Cantua  dependens  and  bicolor;  Cupbea  j 
platyceutra  and  C.  eximia;  Cytisus  racernosus  and  fill-  I 
pes  ;  Coronilla  glauca ;  Cyclamens;  Daphnes;  Dielytra  j 
spectabilis;  Dillwynia  scricca  and  tenuifolia ;  Diosma  j 
rubra;  Epacris  byacinthiflora,  byacintbillora  candidis- 
sima,  miniata  granditlora,  caudidissima,  campanulata 
rubra,  imjiressa,  longitlora  alba,  corolloides,  Tuutonien- 
sis,  optima,  are  fine  varieties,  amoug  many  that  are 
good  ;  and  alba  odorata  is,  as  its  name  implies,  very 
sweet,  and  almost  the  only  one  that  is  so;  Erica  rubra 
calyx,  hyemalis,  Wilmoreana,  Iiinna3oidcs,  vernalis, 
bicolor,  Ijambcrtiana  rosea,  &c. ;  Euchilus  obeordatus  ; 
Fuchsia  serrati folia ;  Gardoquia  multiflora;  Gastrolo-  j 
bium  ncutum  and  calycinum ;  Habrothamnus  elegans  ;  i 
Hardenbergia  Comptouiana;  Hovea  purpurea  and  [ 
crispa;  Keuuedya  Marryaltm  and  nigricans;  Lache- 
nalia  tricolor,  &c. ;  Mignonette;  Mirbclia  grandillora  ; 
Oxalis,  ns  before;  Pimelca  decussata;  Primula  Sinensis, 
and  double  white  and  pink  ;  Oranges,  llhododcndrons, 
of  the  arborea  varieties ;  Salvia  gesncracflora  ;  Tropaso- 
liim  Lobbianum,  var.  Triomphe  do  Gaud,  Tropaeolum 
])entapbyllum,  late  tubers,  kept  growing  in  winter; 
Violets,  &c. 
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Azaleas,  all  the  best  kinds;  those  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
will  be  swelling  their  buds.  Bulbs,  as  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Jonquills,  Narcissus  ;  the  beautiful  Nurcissus 
bulhocodium  will  bear  with  the  assistance  of  a  cold  pit. 
Rhododendrons,  Kaltnias,  Lilacs,  flowering  Currants, 
Weigelui  rosea,  Deutzia  scahcr  and  gracilis,  Roses,  Pinks, 
and  varieties  of  the  Amaryllis  group,  &c. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  such  a  list  as  the 
above  could  only  be  grown  where  the  sjiace  is  ample 
and  the  means  extensive.  For  a  small  stove — a  Phaius, 
a  few  Regonias,  and  a  few  Justicias,  (the  Jlavicoma  is 
invaluable,  -at  this  season,  for  its  yellow  colour,)  and  a 
few  Euphorbias,  with  Hippeastrums,  and  a  few  Ferns, 
would  present  a  fine  appearance.  For  a  small  green¬ 
house — a  Cytisus,  a  Coronilla,  two  Acacias  (arinata  and 
grandis),  along  with  Camellias,  Epacris,  Cinerarias,  and 
some  Dielytras,  would  make  a  fine  show  for  this  and  the 
following  month. 

According  to  custom,  I  will  now  make  a  few  short 
remarks  on  plants  that  have  not  hitherto  been  noticed 
in  this  series  of  articles. 

Canaelna  CAiiPANULATA  AND  I.A5VIOATA. — Thcse  have 
received  their  generic  name  from  being  natives  of  the 
Canaries.  The  blooming  period  will  depend  upon  the 
time  of  starting  them  into  growth  ;  but  they  bloom  most 
naturally  about  this  period.  They  are  very  graceful, 
herbaceous.  Campanula-like  plants,  with  brownish-orange 
flowers,  produced  liberally  from  side-shoots.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  propagate  them,  unless  by  division  of  the  roots, 
or  slipping  off  young  shoots,  just  after  growth  has  com¬ 
menced,  and  when  two  to  three  inches  in  length.  When 
in  bloom,  at  this  period  and  following  months,  they  will 
stand  very  well  in  the  greenhouse.  When  the  leaves 
have  turned  yellow,  and  the  sterns  are  cut  down,  (they 
rise  from  three  to  six  feet  in  height,)  any  cool  place, 
with  an  average  temperature  of  45°  will  suit  them ;  and 
if  the  pots  stand  on  a  dampish  floor  they  will  want 
little  or  no  water  until  the  shoots  begin  to  push.  Then, 
to  get  them  to  come  kindly  and  strong,  the  heat  of  a 
mild  hotbed,  or  a  plant  stove,  will  be  relished  by  them, 
giving  them  abundance  of  light,  and  lowering  the 
temperature  as  the  plants  come  in  bloom.  What  shift¬ 
ing  they  recprire  should  be  given  when  the  young  shoots 
are  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  shaking  away  a  good 
portion  of  the  old  soil  and  adding  fresh  in  a  similar  or 
larger  sized  pot.  Fibry  sandy-loam  and  turfy-peat  will 
grow  them  well.  The  pots  must  he  well  drained.  A 
fine  plant  always  tells  that  thought  and  care  have  been 
e.xeraplified. 

Euphoebta  puNicEA. — This  plant,  though  of  a  more 
stubby,  shrubby  habit,  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a 
miniature  of  the  Poinsettia  pulclierima,  the  floral 
bracts  at  the  points  of  the  shoots  being  of  the  most 
dazzling  crimson-scarlet.  It  has  strong  claims  to  at¬ 
tention,  though  destitute  of  the  wreathed  gracefulness 
of  the  Euphorbia  jacquiniflora.  Small  shoots  will  strike 
freely  in  sandy,  gravelly  soil,  in  a  smartish  heat ;  but  in 
all  these  Milk-worts  the  plant  should  be  dry,  almost 
to  flagging,  before  the  cuttings  are  removed.  It  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  give  this  plant  a  permanent  shrub-like  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and,  thei'efore,  when  young,  the  points  of  the 
shoots  should  be  picked  out  when  the  plant  is  dry,  to 
cause  them  to  break  into  more  shoots.  These  points 
must  not  be  touched  in  a  flowering  plant,  as  it  is  there 
the  flowers  are  produced.  Sandy-loam,  with  nodules  of 
broken  bricks  and  pieces  of  lime-rubbish  will  grow  it 
well.  In  summer,  from  May  to  October,  it  would  thrive 
in  a  greenhouse;  at  other  times  it  requires  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  j)lant-stove.  The  llamiltonia  scabra,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  list,  is  synonymous  with  Spermndictyon 
azureum,  already  noticed. 

Inga  pulcheeeima.  —  The  beauty  of  this  Acacia- 
Mimosa-like  plant,  consists  in  the  finely-divided  foliage. 


and  the  brilliance  of  the  loose  balls  of  the  long,  leathery,  1 
crimson  stamens.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  pieces  of  ; 
the  young  wood  getting  a  little  linn,  or  by  short,  stubby 
side-shoots,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  a  , 
sweet  bottom-heat.  It  will  grow-  well  in  peat  and  loam  ■ 
well-drained.  The  secrets,  if  any,  of  success  are  these : —  * 
When  the  plant  has  done  flowering  prune  back  the 
shoots  pretty  freely,  give  little  water  until  they  break 
afresh.  When  several  inches  in  length,  shift,  if  necessary,  \ 
use  the  syringe  freely,  and  give  what  heat  and  moisture 
the  plant  will  stand,  60°  to  65°  at  night,  and  70°  to  85°  ! 
during  the  day.  By  September,  give  all  the  light  and  ; 
air  you  can  to  ripen  the  young  shoots ;  a  cold  pit  would 
be  a  good  place  then.  From  the  middle  of  October,  to  ; 
the  time  you  wish  to  start  the  jilant,  say  February,  a 
night  temperature  of  45°  or  so  will  do,  and  little  water 
will  be  wanted.  When  supplied  with  increased  heat 
and  moisture,  55°  to  05°  at  night,  and  5°  to  10°  more 
during  the  day,  the  flower-buds  w'ill  swell  and  then  ex¬ 
pand,  when  the  plant  should  be  kept  a  little  cooler  and 
drier.  It  is  a  pity  the  flowers  do  not  last  long,  as  the 
colour  is  very  brilliant,  and  the  appearance  of  the  plant  ' 
altogether  very  elegant.  i 

Phaius  geandieolius.  —  This  used  to  be  the  Bletia  ! 
TankervillcB,  and  the  treatment  has  been  given  in  these 
pages.  Propagated  like  the  generality  of  earth  Orchids, 
by  division  of  the  roots  and  the  strong  pseudo  bulbs. 

A  large  mass,  in  a  huge  pot,  with  a  great  number  of  stout 
flower-stems,  with  whitish-brown  flowers,  has  a  striking 
effect ;  but  for  small  houses,  pots  from  six  to  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  containing  one  or  two  strong  shoots,  answer- 
better.  The  following  is  the  outline  for  successful  culture. 
When  the  flower-stems  are  removed  allow'  all  the  plants 
to  rest  for  a  week  or  so  Then  divide  the  roots,  or  repot, 
or  merely  top-dress,  as  seenrs  convenient,  as  the  same 
pot  may  do  for  a  couple  of  years  if  desirable.  The 
soil  should  be  fibry-loam  and  peat,  most  of  the  former, 
and  a  good  many  hard  nodules  of  cow-dupg  mixed  with 
it.  If  merely  top-dressed,  a  good  portion  should  be  old 
cow-dung.  A  warm,  growing  place  should  now  be  given. 

If  plunged  in  a  little  bottom-heat,  all  the  better,  and 
shading  from  bright  sunshine  will  be  required  at  first. 
As  Autumn  approaches,  every  ray  of  light  should  be  ; 
given,  and  less  water  imparted,  enough,  however,  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  thing  like  flagging.  As  the  days  shorten,  heat  ’ 
and  moisture  must  be  lessened.  In  the  winter  months  i 
the  plants  should  be  next  to  dry,  and  a  temperature  of 
46°  at  night  will  be  high  enough.  Wlien,  after  January,  ' 
February,  and  onwards,  the  plants  are  placed  in  heat, 
and  moisture  applied,  the  flower-stems  will  soon  show, 
and  then  manure-w-aterings  aud  rich  surface-dressings  ! 
will  give  them  vigour.  A  few  plants  come  in  w-ell  now 
with  Begonias,  &c. 

Phaius  Wallichii. — This  very  brilliant  plant  will 
bloom  about  the  same  time,  if  treated  on  the  same 
principles,  with  a  little  variation  in  these  matters: —  , 
I .  The  soil  should  be  rather  more  open,  rough  dried  ■ 
pieces  of  leaf-mould  about  half  decomposed,  and  some 
lumps  of  charcoal,  with  rather  more  peat.  2.  The  base 
of  the  pseudo-bulb  should  not  be  much  below  the  rim 
of  the  pot.  3.  The  temperature  in  the  rest  period 
should  seldom  be  below  50°  iii  winter.  The  flower-sterns 
are  much  stronger,  the  leaves  much  larger  than  graudi- 
folius,  fewer  flowers  are  produced  on  a  stem,  but  they 
are  larger  and  of  a  fine  colour,  the  sepals  being  a 
brownish-yellow  and  orange,  and  the  lip  orange,  tipped 
with  pink.  Altogether  it  is  a  fine  thing,  well  wortliy  a  little 
attention,  and,  as  yet,  comparatively  scai  ce,  as  it  does 
not  throw  up  shoots  so  ti-eely  as  grandifolius.  1  have  ' 
felt  my  fingers  itching  to  have  a  coaxing  about  its  roots 
for  some  time,  though,  after  supplying  every  body  that 
would  have  grandifolius,  I  have  frequently  sent  lots  to 
the  rubbish  heap.  It  will  be  long  before  any  of  Wal-  i 
lichii  finds  its  way  there.  ; 
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PiiAius  ALBUs. — 1  place  this  here  to  meet  an  inquiry. 
The  flowers  are  white,  with  a  little  purple.  It  generally 
blooms  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  on  shoots  of  the 
current  year’s  growth.  It  wants  still  more  o])eu  material 
than  Wallichii.  To  bo  almost  kept  dry,  and  about  5U° 
after  the  leaves  fade.  After  the  shoots  begin  to  move, 
the  plant  should  be  shifted  if  it  requires  it,  receive  ])lenty 
of  beat  and  moisture  ;  if  plunged  in  bottom-heat,  all  the 
better.  When  the  flower-stems  appear,  and  especially 
when  they  begin  to  open  their  blooms,  a  drier  atmos¬ 
phere  will  be  needed.  11.  Fish. 

{To  he  continued.) 


Coal  Tar  Paint.  —  The  following  is  an  excellent 
recipe  for  preparing  Coal  Tar  for  iron  rails,  posts,  and 
all  out  door  work  : — 

1  gallon  of  Coal  Tar. 

1  quart  of  Spirits  of  Turpentine. 

The  'Tar  to  bo  boiled  half-an-hour,  and  the  'Turpentine 
added  when  the  Tar  is  cooled  down  to  lukewarm. — J. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  FOR  THE  KI'TCHEN- 
GARDEN 

If  the  work  recommended  to  be  done  the  last  few 
weeks  has  all  been  duly  attended  to,  the  jircsent  will 
not  he  so  busy  a  season  as  it  sometimes  is;  but,  if  un¬ 
avoidable  circumstances  have  prevented  such  work  being 
done,  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  it  can  no  longer 
be  delayed  without  certain  loss.  'The  latter  end  of 
March  and  beginning  of  April  is  a  period  in  which  so 
many  descriptions  of  seeds  must  be  sown  and  some 
things  planted ;  and,  as  the  progress  of  the  young  plant 
is  more  rapid  now  than  in  February,  the  work  must  be 
attended  to  at  once,  and  a  notice  of  some  of  the  crops 
requiring  attention  at  this  time  will,  perhaps,  be  useful 
to  young  beginners. 

Potatoks. — As  all  experience  tends  to  prove  that  the 
earlier  this  croj)  is  planted  the  more  likely  it  is  to  escape 
the  ravages  of  disease,  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  readers  of 
'The  Cottage  Garheneu  have  all  planted  their  allotted 
s[)acc  with  this  crop  long  before  this  article  roaches 
them.  If  not,  or  it  may  happen  that  in  very  late,  cold 
districts  the  ground  may  never  have  been  in  condition 
to  receive  the  seed  until  now,  it  is  desirable  to  lose  no 
time  in  putting  in  the  whole  crop;  and  bearing  in  mind 
that  uncut  sets  are  more  likely  to  produce  a  crop  than 
cut  ones,  it  is  advisable  to  plant  whole  ones  only.  The 
smallest  of  those  sorted  out  for  table  use  will  do,  or, 
rather,  it  is  customary  in  assorting  them  in  autumn  to 
make  three  kinds,  i.e.,  the  large  ones  for  table  use,  the 
very  small  and  unsound  ones  for  the  pig,  and  the  inter¬ 
mediate  ones  for  planting.  Amongst  the  thousand-aud- 
one  preventives  to  disease,  perhaps  a  dressing  of  lime 
and  coal-ashes  is  as  useful  as  any  other. 

Celery. — The  main  crop  of  this  must  be  sown,  at  the 
latest,  by  the  third  week  in  March,  unless  some  artificial 
lieat  can  bo  supplied,  in  which  case,  a  week  or  two  may 
be  gained ;  but,  at  all  times,  I  would  recommend  the 
main  crop  of  Celery  to  be  sown  on  some  raised-up  bed, 
as  an  old  spent  hotbed,  or  other  place.  A  covering  of  | 
glass  is  not  so  requisite  here  as  in  some  other  cases ;  | 
and,  as  every  inch  of  glass  must  be  in  use  elsewhere,  it  > 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  except  in  cold  situations. 
One  good  red  and  one  good  white  variety  are  all  that  i 
are  wanted.  How  moderately  thick,  cover  lightly,  the  ! 
surface  being  made  very  line,  giving  water  afterwards,  as 
the  weatlier  and  other  circumstances  render  necessary,  j 

'Tomatoes. — These,  potted  oft'  now  to  tlie  extent 
wanted,  two  or  three  |)lant3  in  a  four-inch  pot,  and 
placed  in  gentle  heat,  will  speedily  become  useful,  good 


plants.  They  must  be  gradually  hardened  off  afterwards, 
so  as  to  he  lit  to  plant  out  for  good  by  the  1st  of  May. 
There  are  several  kinds,  but  the  ordinary  red  one  is 
most  tised.  A  small  yellow  one  is  also  occasionally 
sought  after.  i 

fiwEET  MAR.JORAAr,  BaSIL,  AND  OTHER  xAxNUAI,  SwEET  j 
Herus,  must  now  be  sown,  if  not  done  before.  Where 
but  a  small  quantity  is  wanted,  pans  jdaced  in  heat  will  i 
do,  and  the  seedlings  being  pricked  out  in  some  warm 
corner  during  the  season,  they  will  make  a  better  crop 
j  than  when  grown  where  sown,  lutsil  is  more  tender  tlian 
Sweet  Marjoram,  and,  unless  sown  in  pans  as  above,  it 
I  need  not  bo  sown  until  May,  and  then  had  bettor  have 
the  aid  of  glass. 

'Turnips. — 'There  are  many  things  more  easily  pro¬ 
cured  than  an  early  crop  of  'Turnips;  for,  though  good  ; 
seed  will  vegetate  as  soon  as  that  of  any  thing  else  of 
the  numerous  family  it  belongs  to,  the  plants  seem  not 
I  to  possess  the  qualification  of  resisting  the  temptation 
;  to  run  to  seed  before  they  arrive  at  a  useful  condition, 

:  when  they  are  subjected  to  the  least  amount  of  frost  in  i 
the  spring.  'There  is  something  singular  in  this,  for  the  i 
'  plant  docs  not  seem  to  sulfer  immediately  from  the 
'  effects  of  frost;  but,  afterwards,  it  is  found  out  that  the  j 
,  centre  of  the  plants  look  a  blue  tint,  and  the  whole  | 
crop  starts  simultaneously  to  seed  ;  it  is  then  far  better  j 
to  cover  up  the  young  brood  for  a  few  nights  at  first,  j 
until  danger  from  frost  is  over.  'The  American  Stone  ; 
and  Snowball  are  as  good  as  any  for  early  use. 

Spinach. — 'This  may  be  sown  at  all  seasons,  from  the 
1st  of  February  until  September;  generally,  a  row  of  it 
between  the  lines  of  Boas  answer  best.  Never  allow  it 
to  remain  on  the  ground  after  it  is  no  longer  useful. 
'Take  care  that  birds  and  mice  do  not  destroy  the  seed, 
as  it  is  scarcely  less  attractive  than  the  Peas  to  which  it 
is  often  in  close  proximity. 

Lettuce. — Sow  several  kinds  of  this,  especially  a  good 
White  and  Brown  Goss  and  a  Cabbage  Lettuce.  Also, 
plant  out  any  that  may  have  been  standing  over  winter 
in  some  sheltered  seed  bed.  This  vegetable  likes  a  rich, 
generous  soil  at  this  season,  although,  for  standing  the 
!  winter,  one  not  too  much  so  is  better.  .Keep  a  sharp 
look  out  for  slugs  in  the  various  crops,  and  occasional 
dustings  with  wood-ashes  will  both  promote  the  health 
of  the  plants  and  tend  to  keep  these  crawling  intruders 
away. 

Caulielower  and  Brocoi.i. — T'he  former  of  these  may 
IrC  sown  at  various  times  up  to  the  beginning  of  July,  i 
and  alter  that  in  the  third  week  of  August  and  first 
week  of  September.  'I’lie  September  sown  crop  being 
the  one  to  stand  the  winter,  either  under  glass  or  in 
some  way  or  other  protected.  The  first  spring  sowing 
had  better  bo  under  glass,  as  jilants  can  hardly  bo  too 
early.  Subsequent  sowings  may  be  in  the  ordinary  way. 
flrocoli,  of  some  very  late  sorts,  may  bo  sown  now,  but 
the  autumn  and  early  winter  kinds  need  not  be  sown  i 
until  ^lay.  j 

Brussels  Sprouts  and  the  various  Coleworts  may  . 
all  be  sown  as  early  as  they  can  be;  the  first-named  : 
being,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  of  all  the  family;  but 
Curled  Greens,  Chou  de  Milan,  Savoy,  and  other  things  j 
may  also  be  sown  in  such  quantities  as  are  wanted,  i 
not  forgetting  Red  Cabbage,  and  a  little  of  some  good  . 
Summer  Cabbage.  'The  varieties  resembling  the  old  j 
Vanauch  being  the  most  esteemed  for  summer  use,  al-  ; 
though,  it  must  he  confessed,  they  are  not  the  best  for 
standing  the  winter. 

Asparagus.— Where  a  fresh  ])lantation  of  this  is 
wanted,  let  the  ground  bo  well  prepared  before-hand  by 
deep  trenching  and  enriching  it  well  with  manure  of 
some  kind  ;  but  it  is  very  good  practice  to  prepare  the 
ground  somewhat  later  in  the  spring,  and  sow  the  seed 
in  some  bed  on  a  warm  border,  and  when  the  plants  are 
about  six  inches  high  let  them  be  carefully  taken  up 
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luul  planted  in  tlie  beds  allotted  tbem.  Tliere  is  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  having  them  too  thick,  although  it  is  to  he 
observed,  thatitis  other  things  which  govern  the  welfare 
of  the  crop.  Iteiuovo  all  weeds  that  may  he  coming  up 
on  the  old  crop;  and  if  the  surface-soil  has  not  been 
loosened  let  it  he  done  during  March,  or  not  at  all,  as 
the  plants  will  he  on  the  move,  and  injury  will  he  done 
I  if  it  he  left  until  later. 

SF.A-KAf.n. — A  sowing  of  this  may  ho  made  now  to 
I  replace  any  that  may  bo  lost  in  the  principal  quarters, 
j  Young  plants,  one  or  two  years  old,  are  also  best  to  force 
!  for  early  supply.  J.ike  Asparagus,  this  also  must  have 
1  good  ground,  deej)  and  well  prepared,  otherwise  the 
1  progeny  will  he  small. 

1  Peas  and  Beans. — The  former  of  these  may  he  sown 
I  as  often  as  the  leaves  of  the  preceding  sowing  show  them- 
!  selves  aboveground  ;  hut  tliis  is  not  an  accurate  direction 
;  where  several  kinds  are  grown,  as  there  is  often  a  week 
:  or  more  difference  in  the  times  at  which  they  become  lit 
I  for  use.  Beans  are  less  prolific  varieties.  The  Windsor 
'■  is  not  so  early  as  the  Loiui-jiocl,  and,  consequently,  when 
I  the  former  succeeds  the  latter  the  sowing  must  not  he 
delayed  so  long  as  it  would  be  if  one  crop  of  Long-pods 
I  followed  another.  A  very  rich  soil  is  not  wanted  for 
Beans,  as  they  produce  there  too  much  haulm. 

Cabrots. — These  may  he  sown  at  the  time  when  the 
ground  is  in  tlie  best  order.  If  the  season  should  he 
exceedingly  dry  it  is  hotter  not  to  delay  too  long ;  hut, 
if  wet  and  cold,  the  middle  of  April  will,  in  general,  he 
soon  enough. 

Beet  and  other  Root  Chops  may  all  he  sown  to¬ 
wards  tlie  cud  of  A])ril,  as  there  is  a  danger  of  their 


running  to  seed  if  sown  sooner,  and  there  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  advantage  at  having  Beet  very  large.  Good 
colour,  and  the  absence  of  coarse,  stringy  matter  being 
of  more  consequence.  White  Beet  and  Chicorij  may 
also  he  sown  at  the  same  time,  the  last-named  being  a 
useful  salading  plant. 

Sundry  jMatters. — Under  this  head  may  ho  included 
all  cleaning  up,  digging  and  regulating  the  various  beds 
of  Herbs  and  Globe  Artiohohes,  planting  out  of  Winter 
Onions  into  other  beds  where  they  are  wanted,  and,  in 
fact,  all  work  not  specified  as  above,  whicli  a  cursory 
e.\amination  will  at  once  tell  requires  doing.  Of  course, 
all  crops  of  Greens,  be  they  Cabbage,  Curled  Greens, 
Savoy,  or  Brussels  Sprouts,  must  he  removed  the 
moment  they  are  no  longer  wanted,  and  the  ground  well 
manured  and  dug  to  receive  another  crop  ;  and,  as  there 
will  he  a  greater  breadth  of  apparently  naked  ground 
at  tljis  season  than  at  any  otlier,  let  it  all  appear  in  a 
neat,  workman-like  condition,  and  with  a  duly  balanced 
proportion  of  every  crop  in  their  proper  place  and 
condition.  J.  Robson. 


ODONTOGLO'SSUM  INSLEA'YI  var.  B. 

MACRA'NTHUM. 

(Inst.eay’s  Large-flowered  Odontoglot.) 

This  Orchid  has  been  called  Oclonlngtossinn  Lnwrencennnm, 
hut  Dr.  Lindley  is  positive  that  it  is  only  a  large-llowered 
variety  of  O.  Insleayi.  He  says,  “  that  though  less  rich  in 
colour  than  tlie  species  to  which  it  belongs,  yet  its  size  is 
very  striking.  A  specimen  from  Sir  I’liilip  Egerton 


I 


I 

I 

i 
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measured  two  and-a-balf  inchc  ;  across  the  sepals  from  tip 
to  tip ;  and  another,  from  whicli  the  above  drawing  was 
made,  was  even  larger.  The  ground  colour  is  the  pale, 
peculiar  yellow  colour  of  Odoiiloylonunn.  (jraude,  clouded, 
especially  on  the  sepals,  with  hrokea  bauds  of  dull,  brownish 
purple.  The  lip  is  darker  at  the  base,  lighter  iit  the  end, 
with  a  bright  yellow  crest,  and  deep  purple  wings  to  the 
column.” — Ifoiiiciilf.iiml  tiocicly's  Journal. 


PARSO'NIA  IIETEROBllY'LLA. 

(Yarious-leaved  Parsonia.) 

The  genus  Parsonia  has  been  separated  from  ErhiU's,  to 
which  it  is  closely  allied.  It  is  one  of  the  Natural  Order  ol 
Jhnj-hanes  (Apocynaceai)  ;  and  of  PvntanJria  iMonoyynia  in 
the  Liunaeau  System.  Itivas  named  after  Dr.  James  Parsons, 
a  Scotch  physician,  a  microscopical  observer  of  seeds,  and 
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aiiLlior  of  a.  dissertation  on  tlio  nnalogy  between  tbe  propa¬ 
gation  of  animals  and  of  vegetables. 

The  species  here  delineated  was  raised  in  18d7  from  New 
Zealand  seeds,  presented  to  tbe  Horticultural  Society 
by  J.  K.  Gowen,  Esq. 

“  It  is  a  twining  evergreen  greenhouse  plant,  flowering 
abubdantly  in  May  and  June.  Stem  covered  witli  line  down, 
pale  yellow ;  le.aves  leatliery,  dull  green,  slightly  downy, 
wavy,  very  variable  in  form  ;  linear,  lanceolate,  ovate-lanceo¬ 
late,  obovate,  or  even  spathulate,  oflen  repand,  varying  in 
length  from  two  to  three  or  four  inches.  These  singular 
diversities  in  the  form  of  the  leaves  do  not  seem  to  be 
confined  to  any  particular  parts  of  the  plant,  but  appear  on 
any  of  the  branches,  and  all  intermingled;  the  short 
s[iathnlate  leaves  are,  however,  most  usual  on  short  lateral 
slioots.  Flowers  jiale  cream-colour,  in  close  one-sided 
naked  panicles,  rather  sweet-scented.  Calyx  three  times  as 
short  as  the  corolla.  Corolla  urceolate,  with  a  revolute 
five-cleft  border,  not  more  than  a  quarter  as  long  as  the 
tube.  Anthers  without  any  tails,  but  simply  sagittate. 


“According  to  Cunningham,  this  plant  is  common  in  the 
northern  islands  of  New  Zealand,  at  Ilokianga  and  Wan- 
garoa,  in  shady  rvoods.  M.  Ilaoul,  whose  1‘.  alhijUira  can 
scarcely  be  different,  found  it  on  the  out  skirts  of  woods  at 
Akaroa.  It  is  rather  a  nice  addition  to  our  greenhouse 
climbers,  and  will  probably  prove  hardy  in  the  south  of 
England.  For  purposes  of  cultivation  it  is  much  superior 
to  P.  variabUis.” — Horticullural  Socich/s  Joiinnd. 


ALLOTMENT  EARMING.— Auril., 

The  weather  of  last  month  was  so  favourable  for  garden¬ 
ing  operations,  that  we  trust  the  instructions  recommended 
in  preceding  calendars  have  been  carried  into  effect,  which 
will  very  much  abridge  the  labour  of  the  present  month  ; 
but  where  any  unavoidable  circumstances  have  prevented 
the  operations  of  seed  sowing,  or  transplanting  of  kitchen- 
garden  crops,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  bringing  up  all 
arrears.  The  remainder  of  all  autumn-sown  Cabha(jcH  and 
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Cutdijlowers,  either  umler  glass,  or  iVoin  sheltered  situations  | 
where  they  have  been  wintered,  slionld  lie  planted  out.  i 
!  Cabbages,  Wakhcrcn  Brocoli,  Cauliflowers,  Spinach,  Borecole, 
Turnips,  Beet.  Letlnee,  Cclerg,  Barsleij,  and  Brussels  Sprouts,  j 
should  now  he  sown,  and  all  iilants  in  seed-heds  thinned 
out  in  time,  that  they  may  grow  shortdegged  and  robust.  ! 
i  As  Apricots  and  other  fruit  trees  on  walls,  in  some  ! 
i  localities,  have  been  seriously  injured  by  the  late  cold  w'inds  , 
,  and  frost,  on  account  of  large  portions  of  the  alburnum  | 
being  disorganised,  particidaiiy  the  young  trees  with  vigorous  ' 
shoots,  to  countei'act  the  occurrence  of  disease,  it  is  neccs-  j 
sary  to  shade  the  trees  from  the  sun’s  rays,  which  only  , 
a  sound  state  of  vegetation  can  now  withstand  w'ithout  j 
injury.  Tliin  screens,  as  recommended  in  a  preceding  ] 
calendar,  will  be  indispensable  for  all  fruit-trees  against  a 
j  south  wall,  until  their  leaves  begin  to  expand.  The  borders 
'  should  be  stirred,  mulched,  and  watered,  if  drought  con¬ 
tinue,  and  the  like  attention  will  be  necessary  with  all 
newly-planted  trees, 

Earthiug-up. — After  a  shower  of  rain  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
raise  the  soil  to  the  stems  of  Cabbages,  and  other  such  plants, 
which  will  protect  them  from  the  sun  and  wind. 

Young  Celery  plants  should  now  be  inicked  out  into  a  bed 
six  inches  dee2i  of  good,  old,  rotten  dung,  with  a  portion  of 
any  light  soil  mixed  witli  it,  on  a  hard  bottom,  whence  they 
can  be  moved,  in  projicr  season,  to  the  trenches,  with  a  mass 
of  librous  roots.  The  Celery  requires  at  all  times  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  water. 

I  As  ridge  Cucumbers  require  more  attention  in  jireparation 
I  of  dung,  &c.,  than  formerly,  on  account  of  the  attacks  of 
I  insects,  and  a  cankering  disease  to  which  they  are  now 
more  liable,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  young  plants  in  a 
sliglit  liotbed  ;  when  iit,  to  be  potted  otf  singly,  and  when 
the  plant  has  made  fresh  growth,  to  be  stopped  at  the 
'  second  joint,  when  they  will  be  lit  to  plant  out  early  in 
I  May.  The  ridge,  or  pit,  is  generally  made  four  feet  wide 
I  and  from  tw'O-ancl-a-half  to  three  feet  deep,  by  throw¬ 
ing  the  soil  out  to  the  sides  and  ends,  and  of  any  re¬ 
quired  length,  according  to  the  supyily  wanted;  the  situation 
should  be  some  warm  corner  on  the  south  side  of  a  wall,  or 
hedge.  The  dung  to  be  frequently  turned  over  and  iiiixed 
[  with  old  loaves,  tufts  of  grass,  or  any  other  such  litter. 

'  When  the  noxious  gases  have  jiassed  away,  and  it  is  in  what 
is  termed  a  sweet  state,  it  is  thrown  into  the  ridge,  or  pit,  and 
i  well  beaten  down  to  make  it  tirm.  In  a  few  days,  wlien  a 
!  gentle  heat  is  felt  near  the  surface,  about  three  inches  thick 
j  of  turfy  soil  is  laid  along  the  centre,  and  upon  that  is  placed 
I  about  one  foot  thick  of  light,  rich  soil,  into  which  theidants 
are  turned  out  of  their  jiots,  to  be  protected  by  hand-lights, 
pots,  or  anything  else  suitable  for  the  purpose,  until  they 
have  established  themselves  in  the  soil ;  fresh  soil  to  be 
added  as  the  roots  appear  on  the  sides,  until  the  whole  w'idlh 
of  the  pit,  or  ridge,  is  covered ;  by  this  means  they  grow  faster 
than  when  planted  at  first  in  a  great  body  of  soil.  The 
after- attention  will  be  a  regular  supply  of  air,  stopping  and 
j  training  a  few  bearing  shoots,  removing  all  that  are  w'cak,  or 
I  seem  crow'ded,  and  iregging  out  the  remainder  wdthout  con¬ 
fusion.  Cegclablu  Marrow  may  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner.  French  Beans,  Scarlet  liuuners,  and  Easturtiums 
may  be  sown  about  the  middle  and  end  of  the  month, 
i  'J'he  medicinal  proiiertios  of  Chamomile  should  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  every  cottager;  by  transplanting  it  now,  an 
edging  of  it  w'ould  produce  an  abundance  of  llowcrs  to  be 
gathered  and  dried  in  summer. 

As  we  may  now  expect  some  tine,  wuiriu  showers,  it  is 
advisable  to  pliant  out  Piuls,  Cloves,  Carnations,  Piccotces,  &c., 
into  beds  and  borders.  On  account  of  the  comiimanco  of 
the  late  dry  w'catber,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  all  fresh- 
I  planted  shrubs,  and  if  dry,  they  should  be  watered,  and 
then  mulched  with  a  thin  coat  of  half-rotten  leaves,  and 
j  other  such  liglit  substance. 

Laurel  hedges  and  Laurel  trees  may  now  be  pruned  with 
safely,  as  they  are  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost  after  this 
I  lime. 

I  I’he  Rockwork  should  now  be  dressed,  and  planted  with 
I'ock-idants  and  with  hardy  annuals.  fUadiolus  cardiiialis, 
Ixias,  Ferraria,  and  other  such  bulbous  roots  may  now  be 
jilanted,  and  protected  by  sticking  Tir  or  Laurel  branches 
amongst  them. 

1  Young  plants  of  bedding-out  stuff,  such  as  Verbenas,  Cal¬ 


ceolarias,  Salvias,  Lobelias,  Ageratums,  &c.,  might  be  iiricked 
out  into  beds  of  rich  soil,  to  lie  iirolectcd  by  Imojis  and  mats 
until  the.  middle  or  latter  end  of  IMay,  when  th(>y  can  be 
moved  with  safety,  and  planted  out,  taking  particular  care 
to  retain  a  ball,  or  as  much  soil  as  possible,  around  the  roots. 

The  garden  should  now  be  gay  with  the  Polyanthuses, 
Auriculas,  Double  Primroses,  the  beautiful  little  Omphalodes 
verna,  Drabas,  IValtJlowers,  several  species  of  Arabis  and 
Aubretia.  The  common  garden  Anemone  makes  a  sidendid 
bed  at  this  season  of  the  year.  For  a  supply,  another  season, 
the  seed  should  be  sown  in  a  bed  of  lino,  light  soil,  scattered 
thinly  and  covered  lightly.  The  seeds  sown  will  produce 
flowering  ydants  this  time  next  year. 

As  Auriculas  wWl  now  be  growing  fast  they  will  require 
freqticnt  and  gentle  waterings.  After  the  very  dry  weather 
we  have  lately  had,  the  surface  of  all  beds  containing 
Tulips  and  other  such  florists’  flowers  should  be  loosened, 
and  the  cracks  filled  up  with  fresh  soil.  Polyanthus  seed 
may  now  be  sown  in  boxes,  or  jians,  of  light  soil,  and  pro¬ 
tected  in  a  cold  frame,  or  in  the  open  ground;  they  delight 
in  a  moist,  loamy  soil  in  the  shade,  witli  only  a  little  morning 
sun  upon  them. 

(  Dahlias  should  now  he  introdirced  to  some  house,  or  pit, 
where  there  is  a  little  heat  to  excite  them  into  growth  ;  to  be 
yiotted  otf  as  soon  as  they  are  three  or  four  inches  long. 

As  the  late  cold  winds  and  frosty  nights  liave  given  a 
check  to  the  growth  of  Auriculas,  it  is  necessary  to  give  care¬ 
ful  waterings,  and  to  protect  the  thrums  of  the  cx^ianding 
flower  from  strong  sun  bursts,  by  a  slight  shading  with 
j  calico,  or  any  other  thin  material.  If  the  slime  or  nibbling 
of  snails  is  seen  on  the  plants,  it  is  advisable  to  yilace  a  few 
tiles  in  the  frahie,  supported  at  the  corners  with  small  stones, 
about  an  inch  from  the  ground,  by  putting  fresh  bran  under 
the  tiles,  and  by  jrlacing  the  pots  of  Auriculas  or  Polyan¬ 
thuses  on  the  tiles,  the  snails  will  congregate  there,  and 
can  easily  bo  destroyed. 

i  As  long,  straggling  plants  of  Pinks  are  apt  to  be  broken 
I  off  at  the  surface  during  rough  weather,  they  will  require  to 
j  ho  jicgged  down  with  hooked  pegs  to  prevent  them  from 
I  being  blown  about.  A  top-dressing  of  rotten  cow-dung 
passed  through  a  riddle  will  be  found  beneficial  for  Bnnun- 
culuses  now  making  their  appearance  above  ground,  taking 
care,  also,  that  the  sod  is  well  closed  round  the  necks  of  the 
rising  plants. 

Carnations  and  Piccotces  should  be  sticked  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  if  delayed  until  the  irots  are  filled  with  roots,  they 
will  be  injured  by  the  insertion  of  the  sticks. 

'I'lie  Belgian  Carrot,  which  is  the  most  i^rotitable  for  feed¬ 
ing  purposes,  should  bo  sown  in  the  early art  of  the  month. 
They  will  do  well  on  sandy  soils  of  all  kinds,  light  loams, 
light  black  mould,  and  on  all  kinds  of  land  that  is  of  a  loose, 
open  nature.  As  the  ground  on  which  Carrots  are  sown 
should  not  be  dunged  for  that  crop,  they  generally  succeed 
best  when  they  follow  a  crop  of  Cabbages,  or  other  such 
crops  that  had  been  dunged  the  preceding  season. 

The  ALangold  Wurzel  is  an  excellent  food  for  shee]>  or 
cows,  when  cut  and  given  with  2iease-haulm,  or  clover-hay, 
or  with  a  small  portion  of  bean  or  pease-meal  sprinkled  over 
the  cut  roots.  If  the  ground  has  been  ploughed,  or  digged, 
as  recommended  in  the  autumn,  it  will  have  been  so  acted 
I  upon  and  improved  by  the  winter  weather  as  to  be  now  in 
a  lit  state  for  sowing,  after  a  slight  digging  to  destroy  seed- 
;  ling  weeds,  and  to  form  it  into  ridges  twenty-six  inches 
apart,  taking  care  to  break  all  lumps ;  the  seed  to  he  now 
sown  by  hand  in  a  shallow  drill,  formed  on  the  crown  of  the 
'  ridge  with  the  corner  of  a  hoc,  or  it  may  be  depositcij  in 
holes  made  with  the  dibble,  about  seven  or  eiglit  inches 
j  apart  on  the  crown  of  the  drill;  the  holes  should  not  be 
quite  an  inch  in  depth,  and  two  or  three  seeds,  or,  rather, 
I  seed-vessels  (for  each  of  the  rough  bodies  called  seeds  is 
i  a  seed-vessel,  containing  two  or  three,  seeds)  dropped  in  each 
j  hole,  or  the -seeds  may  be  dropped  over  compost  placed  in 
i  dibble  holes. — William  Keane. 


A  Scotch  Gaudenkh  in  the  Ckimea. — “  When  the 
Allies  made  a  brief  expedition  to  Yalta,  in  the  south  of 
j  the  Crimea,  they  found  some  splendid  gardens  around  a 
I  seat  of  I’rince  Woronzoff.  These  gardens  w-ere  the 
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I  work  ot  a  Scotcliinau.  The  liistory  of  tliis  personage, 

!  as  given  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Banffshire  Journal, 

■  is  a  singular  one  : — Jamie  Sinclair,  the  garden  boy,  and 
j  a  natural  genius,  ])luyed  the  violin.  Lady  Cnimning 
j  had  this  boy  educated  by  the  family  tutor,  and  sent  him 

,  to  Loudon,  where  he  was  well  known,  in  18J6-7-8,  for 
Ins  skill  in  drawing  and  coloring.  Mr.  Knight,  of  the 
Exotic  Nursery,  sent  him  to  the  Crimea.,  to  Prince 
Woronzofl',  where  he  pj'actised  for  thirteen  years,  laid  out 
these  beautilul  gardens,  had  the  care  of  1000  acres  of 
vineyards  belonging  to  the  Prince,  and  was  well  known 
to  the  Czai',  who  often  consulted  him  about  imp)'ove- 
I '  ments,  and  gave  him  ‘  a  medal  of  merit.’  lie  returned 
i  to  London  in  1851,  and  was  just  engaged  with  a  London 
I  publisher  for  three  years;  but,  being  the  only  foreigner 
'  who  was  ever  allowed  to  see  all  that  was  done  in  and  out 
j  of  Sebasto]iol,  and  over  all  tire  Crimea,  the  Czar  took 
care  that  Sinclair  could  not  join  the  Allies.  ‘  ^Vhore  ho 
is,  and  what  lie  is  about,  I  must  not  tell  until  the  war  is 
!  over,  except  that  he  is  not  in  Russia,  and  that  he  will 
j  never  play  first  fiddle  again  in  Morayshire.’” 
j  [We  co]>ythe  above  from  the  Banffshire  Journal  for 
tw'o  reasons;  the  first  reason  is,  that  the  said  corres- 
'  pondent  might  have  had  the  honesty  to  say  he  took  it 

■  from  the  pages  of  ’'The  Cottage  Gaudeneh,  and  from 
I  an  article  by  Mr.  Beaton,  on  the  Climate  of  the  Crimea, 
j  eighteen  months  since;  which  article  has  since  been 

;  verified  to  the  letter  by  “  Gur  Owui  Correspondent;” 
and,  secondly,  to  tell  the  Banlfshii’o  and  IMorayshire 
people,  and  all  others  whom  it  may  concern — now"  that 
Sebastopol  is  blown  up — that  the  said  IMr.  James 
Sinclair  is  now  Editor  of  a  gardening  jieriodical  of  much 
note  in  Melbourne,  of  gold-digging  notoriety,  where  he 
seems  to  “  carry  the  day”  in  all  rural  ami  gardening 
matters, judging  from  some  of  his  “leaders”  whicli  we 
}  have  read  in  the  Melbourne  paiiers  of  last  summer. 
— D.  B.J 

HOW  TO  GROW  FIGS,  &c.,  IN  TURF  PITS 
j  AND  COLD  FRAMES. 

i  In  glancing  over  a  report  of  the  Pomological  Society,  at 
j  which  we  exhibited  Figs  growm  as  above,  1  find  a  desire  is 
1  expressed  that  I  would  communicate  tlie  metbod.  Nolhing 
j  can  be  simpler.  The  pit  in  question  ivas  formed  of  some 
spare  sashes  for  the  protection  of  “bedding  plants,”  in 
Avinter,  and  I  slightly  deepened  it  to  make  room  fur  the 
Fig-trees,  first  putting  a  drain  through  the  centre,  thus — 


In  such  pits  I  grow  early  Gooseberries,  Plums,  itc.,  Yc. 
The  Figs  should  have  a  poor  soil,  about  a  foot  deep  ;  this 
prevents  strong  and  unfruitful  growth.  Avoid  the  strong¬ 
growing  kinds,  as  the,  Bnnisn;irk.  Clioose  such  as  Brotun 
'rurkeij,  Ischia,  itc.  Methiuks,  I  hear  many  a  cottager  say, 
we  have  no  spare  sashes,  and  turves  wta  cannot  get.  Well, 

I  will  show  you  a  more  excellent  Avay.  Get  a  common  tAvo- 
light  box,  say  seven  feet  by  six  feet,  tw'o-feet-and-a-half  at 
back,  one-foot-and-a-half  at  front.  Select  a  Avai  m  and  shel¬ 
tered  spot;  if  not  thoroughly  dry,  make  it  so,  as  almve.  You 
can  deepen  the  inside  to  allow  of  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  of 
soil  above  the  drainage  ;  and  select  dwarf  Figs,  dwarf 
Peach-trees,  dwarf  Cherries,  dwarf  Vines;  in  fact,  anytliing 
that  Avay  to  suit  your  miniature  “  lean-to  house.”  Your  two 
lights  Avill  hold,  at  least,  four  plants,  and  you  Avill  do  well  to 
devote  your  little  house  to  one  kind  of  fruit.  At  the  same 
time,  you  may  have  a  great  many  favourite  plants  in  it  be-  1 


side  your  favourite  fruits,  “  Avith  this  special  observance,” 
that  you  do  not  alloAV  the  one  to  touch  the  other. 

It  may  be  observed,  bore,  that  your  portable  “  lean-to  ”  can 
be  made  to  do  double  service.  Thus,  suppose  you  decide 
on  growing  Nectarines  or  Peaches,  yon  must  not  cover  them 
Avith  glass  until  about  the  last  Aveek  in  February.  The  fruit 
may  be  ripe  at  tlio  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  and 
after  it  is  gathered  you  can  take  off  your  frame,  and  use  it 
for  something  else  until  the  ensuing  February.  When  ymu 
Avant  to  increase  your  heat  in  the  spring  or  summer,  cover 
the  surface  in  the  frame  Avhere  the  sun  strikes  Avith  char¬ 
coal,  and  Avhen  you  Avant  to  retard  the  fruit,  it  is  A'ei'y  easy 
to  remove  that  charcoal,  Avhich  is  your  heating  apparatus. 

1  cannot  go  into  the  details  of  the  treatment  requisite  for 
so  many  things  ;  but  just  remember,  that  plants  live  and 
breathe  as  Avell  as  you;  that  they  like  air  every  fine  day, 
particularly  Avhen  the  sun  shines;  that  they  delight  in  being 
kept  clean;  get  cold  if  exjiosed  to  draughts;  and  that  the 
amotint  of  food  or  Avater  Avhicli  is  given  to  fruit-trees,  and 
all  plants,  should  increase  with  the  groAvth  of  the  plant  and 
the  advancing  poAver  of  the  sun,  up  to  the  period  the  fruit 
changes  colour,  Avhen  it  should  be  gradually  witlulraAvn  : 
and  to  succeed,  you  must  try. — Geo.  MoEaven. 


PH ASEOI.US  CARACALLA.—  CONSERVATORY 
CLIMBERS. 

I  see,  in  ansAver  to  a  correspondent  (page  1144)  that  you 
state  there  are  tAvo  plants  known  under  the  name  of  the 
above ;  alloAV  me  to  say  there  is  a  good  draAving  of  the  true 
one  in  “  IGlAvard's  Botanical  Register,”  at  one  time  con¬ 
ducted  by  IJr.  Lindley ;  at  least,  the  same  that  is  knoAvn  for 
it  in  Portugal,  Avhere  so  much  of  it  is  groAvn  to  cover  arbours, 
trellis  Avalks,  &c.,  Avhere  its  delightful  fragrance,  in  some 
measure,  makes  up  for  the  detestable  fumes  of  tobacco. 
The  late  P.  C.  Labouchere,  Esq.,  father  of  the  Right 
Honble.  Secretary  I'or  the  Colonics,  Avas  a  great  admirer  of 
it,  and  brought  me  a  plant  and  a  few  seeds  to  nurse,  some 
tAventy-five  years  ago,  in  the  hopes  Ave  should  he  able  to  groAV  it 
out-of-doors  in  this  country  ;  but  though  I  tried  several,  I 
Avas  only  able  to  keep  them  barely  alive  Avhen  unprotected. 

I  also  tried  it  in  a  cold  greenhouse,  but  could  not  get  it  to 
;  lloAver,  though  1  Avas  very  successful  Avith  it  in  a  cool  stove 
conservatory,  Avhere  it  Avas  treated  as  folloAvs: — 

1  It  Avas  planted  out,  and  alloAved  to  run  up  a  pillar  some 
j  tAventy  feet  in  height,  and  afterAvards  carried  along  a  hori¬ 
zontal  rod,  and  then  alloAvcd  to  hang  doAvn,  Avhere  it  fioAvered 
profusely,  scenting  the  Avhole  house.  In  a  situation  like 
this,  it  is  really  a  groat  acquisition,  as  its  fioAvers,  ram-horn  j 
fashion,  are  both  singular  and  beautiful.  It  is  necessary,  , 
Avhen  cut  back  in  Avinter,  to  dress  the  stems  and  spurs  Avith  j 
a  mixture  of  clay,  sulphur,  coav’s  manure,  soot,  and  lime,  as  f 
the  Red  Spider,  the  gardener’s  pest,  enjoys  it  amazingly. 

Though  noAV  nearly  tAventy  years  since  I  have  had  the  ; 
care  of  them,  I  liaA'e  not  forgotten  a  fcAV  of  its  neighbours  I 
I  Avhicli  luxuriated  along  with  it,  under  similar  treatment, 
i  and  Avhich  I  seldom  see  in  these  times.  Of  these, 
Solanuin  Seaforthianuvi,  the  favourite  creeper  of  my  late 
respectctl  friend,  Mr.  IMonro,  late  of  the  Horticultural 
Society’s  Gardens,  is  Avell  Avorth  a  place  in  such  a  situation, 
being,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate  groAver 
of  all  the  Solanums.  Biynonia  yracUis,  the  freest  lloAverer 
and  delicate  groAver  of  all  the  tribe.  Biynonia  Clierii, 
vcnnsf.a,  and  yntndijiora  ;  Combretnm  yrandifora,  Passijlora 
[lictiiresquc,  very  delicate  and  beautiful,  as  are  Rubra, 
Londonii,  Princeps,  RIaia  yrandiflorn,  and  Quadranynlaris  ; 
Convolvulus  pentoUhns,  decidedly  the  prettiest  o-f  its  class, 
Avhen  groAvn  in  this  Avay,  Avhere  it  has  room,  is  superb.  I 
remember  Avhen  this  plant  Avas  atone  time  in  perfection,  the 
present  Duchess  of  Leinster,  with  the  Duchess  and  Duke  of 
Bedfoi'd,  called,  and  were,  as  they  ought  to  have  been, 
highly  delighted  Avith  it.  I  Avas  requested,  afterAvards,  to 
send  them  a  plant,  Avhicli  I  promised;  but,  alas  !  for  the 
security  of  the  lives  of  plants  depending  on  us  mortals,  my 
plant  Avithered  and  died  in  a  day,  and  it  Avas  not  till  years 
afterAvards,  when  I  called  on  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Fish,  then 
at  Tattersall’s,  that  I  again  met  with  it.  The  above  are 
nothing  in  pots  to  what  they  are  Avhen  planted  out.  The 
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i  Crystal  Palace  Company  will  beat  us  all  in  tliis  way ;  as 
j  room,  room,  they  must  have,  to  show  their  graceful  and 
admirable  habits. — IJ.  Feeguson,  Stowe,  lIuckiiKjIunn. 


same.  After  the  ground  is  well  prepared,  and  tubers 
planted,  keeping  the  weeds  down  is  about  all  tliatis  required. 
‘Earthing  up,’  as  we  do  with  the  common  Potato,  is  quite 
unnecessary.” — AV.  H.  AVaenee,  Melrose. 


I 

i 


HEATING  BOILERS  AAHTH  GAS. 

As  (his  subject  is  at  present  under  discussion  in  your 
pages,  and  1  liave  had  a  gas  boiler  and  range  of  pipes  so 
heated,  I  venture  to  make  a  remark  or  two  thereon.  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  can  be  done  with  facility,  cleanliness,  and 
less  labour  than  otiier  mod((S,  but  with  respect  to  economy, 
I  tliink  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  luxury  and 
advantages  named  before  tlie  balance  of  cost  is  made  out. 
Moreover,  tlie  gas-burners  used  will  materially  affect  the 
consumption,  and  to  that  I  wish  to  call  attention,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  information  myself.  I  have  tried  large  jets, 
and  also  a  circular  pipe  with  small  jets,  but  still  with  the 
same  result, — a  production  of  a  thick  coating  of  soot  or 
lamp-black  on  that  part  of  the  upper  boiler  exjiosed  to  the 
flame,  which,  of  course,  destroys  the  heating  power.  I  am 
about  to  try  a  guaze  wire-frame,  the  size  of  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler.  Ibave  any  of  your  readers  tried  one,  and  with 
what  result,  whether  it  is  likely  to  consume  more  gas  ? — 
AV.  X.  AV. 

P.S. — I  notice  a  writer  in  a  recent  number  speaks  highly 
in  favour  of  pot-tile  flues.  They  soon  warm  a  house,  but 
as  rapidly  lose  their  heat,  and  are,  therefore,  less  valuable 
than  bricks,  the  retentive  powers  of  which  are  well  known. 


DIOSCOREA  BATTATAS,  OR  CHINESE  YAM. 

Cii.VNCE  has  throwm  in  my  way  the  method  of  cultivating 
this  plant  in  America,  w’hich  tends  to  throw  much  light  on 
its  usefulness  as  a  culinary  vegetable,  and  its  superiority  (?) 
over  the  various  sorts  of  Potatoes  now  in  use  ;  and  deeming 
it  probable  that  your  numerous  readers  would  be  gratified 
by  perusal  of  the  same,  I  give  it  to  you  as  given  to  me. 

“  ‘  The  Chinese  Yam,’  or  ‘  .Japonica  Potato  ’  {Jnpoiiira 
Baltatas),  bids  fair  to  supersede  the  common  Potato  as  a 
table  vegetable.  It  has,  for  a  great  number  of  years,  formed 
the  chief  food  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  wmrthy  of  some  consideration. 

“  It  has  been  but  lately  introduced  into  Europe,  and  still 
more  recently  into  America,  but  wherever  its  propagation 
has  been  tried,  the  result  has  been  most  successful. 

“  They  resemble  somewhat  the  ‘  Sweet  Potato,’  but  are 
much  longer,  growing  often  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  inches 
in  length.  They  grow  perpendicularly  in  the  ground,  are 
largest  at  the  bottom,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
taper  towards  the  top  of  the  root  to  one-half-inch  in  diameter. 
They  w'eigh  from  a  half  to  three  and  five  pounds.  'The 
skin  is  a  kind  of  fawn  colour,  rather  more  brown  than  the 
Sweet  I’otato.  The  vines,  like  the  Sweet  Potato,  spread 
over  the  ground  for  several  yards.  The  ffesh  is  white,  has 
an  exceedingly  pleasant  tlavour,  and,  moreover,  is  so  dry 
and  mealy,  that  it  can  be  converted  into  flour,  and  baked 
into  bread,  in  appearance  almost  as  white  as  wheat  bread. 
Roots  liavc  been  produced  weighing  from  tw'o  to  two-and-a- 
half-pounds,  fi’om  tubers  planted  in  April,  and  dug  in 
Octoi)er  of  the  same  year. 

“  One  great  point  of  superiority  possessed  by  it  is,  that  it 
may  remain  in  the  ground  two  or  three  years,  always  en¬ 
larging  in  size,  and  equally  nutritious  and  excellent  in 
tlavour.  Experiments  have  proved  that  when  the  roots  are 
left  for  eighteen  months  in  the  ground  tlie  yield  is  more 
than  treble  that  of  the  roots  left  but  for  one  summer;  and 
it  is  also  considered  that  tlie  roots  are  improved  in  quality. 

“  It  possesses  another  great  advantage;  the  roots,  when 
left  in  a  cellar,  remain  firm  and  perfect,  as  well  as  free  from 
sprouts,  and  they  can  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  a  year  with¬ 
out  injury  or  deterioration  of  their  alimentary  qualities. 
This  property  renders  them  inv.aluable  for  use  in  long  sea 
voyages,  .and  especially  as  a  preventive  of  scurvy. 

“  All  things  considered,  this  A’’am  promises  to  be  a  most 
valuable  acquisition  to  our  garden  vegetables.  The  mode  of 
culture  is  easy.  Any  one  who  understands  growing  the 
Sweet  Potato  can  grow  the  A’am  ;  its  culture  is  about  the 


HOW  TO  GET  ON  AS  A  GARDENER. 

I  EXXD,  from  the  pages  of  The  Cottage  Gaeoenee,  tbat^ 
you  invite  us  youngsters  to  give  you  our  thoughts,  woi’ds, 
and  deeds  occasionally,  and  as  it  will  be  a  means  of  self¬ 
culture,  if  of  no  other  advantage,  I  beg  to  make  a  feeble 
attempt;  and  my  object  in  doing  so,  is  to  tender  my  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  advantage  I  have  derived  from  the 
perusal  of  Tjie  Cottage  Gaeuenee.  Also,  to  add  my 
humble  opinion  of  that  valuable  w'ork,  The  Cott.vge  Gae- 
HENEEs’  Dictionaey,  particularly  to  one  in  my  position, 
though,  no  doubt,  many  first-rate  gardeners  find  it  of  much 
assistance  to  them.  } 

Perhaps  I  had  better  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  tell  you  , 
that  I  have  kepit  daily  memorandums  of  the  tlai/p  occurrences,  \ 
and  for  particulars  to  them  I  often  refer.  And  I  will  just  i 
remark  liere,  that  I  was  Imping  Mr.  Appleby  would  have  | 
urged  it  on  the  notice  of  his  young  friends,  i.e.,  the  young 
gardeners.  I  do  not  lay  claim  to  that  title,  for  I  am  one  of 
those  nondescripts,  called  ijeiierall;/  usefuls,”  with  the  cure 
of  cows,  pigs,  and  sheep  on  my  hands. 

Now,  Sir,  this  is  what  I  want  to  tell  you.  Doctor - 

is  in  want  of  a  man,  or  a  boy,  or  a  something  between  the 
two.  I  apply,  and  got  the  situation.  Having  a  pretty  good 
knowledge  of  handling  tools  gener.ally,  having  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  agricultural  work,  I  could  dig,  plant  vegetables  in 
a  kitchen-garden,  as  well  as  most  youths  in  my  position  ;  but 
then,  there  is  a  large  jnece  of  lawn  to  moxv,  and  in  mowing 
I  had  had  but  little  practice ;  but  “  never  mind  that,”  the 
Doctor  says — “I  know  you  can  manage  that,  if  you  try,  and 
feel  a  wish  to  do  it.”  'There  is  a  good  deal  of  tlower- garden, 
too,  and  that  I  know  nothing  about,  but  the  Doctor  is  not  so 
particular  as  some  about  new  sorts,  or  very  choice  kinds,  or 
scientific  arrangements,  or  things  at  unseasonable  times. 
'Still,  he  likes  to  see  a  good  bloom  and  showy  colours.  As 
to  Roses,  he  s.ays — “  You  may  put  Roses  anywhere  and 
everywhere.”  “  Yery  good,  Sir,”  says  I,  “  I’ll  do  my  best.” 
But  then,  where  am  I  to  get  Roses  from  ?  I  never  budded  a 
Rose ;  and  as  to  raising  them  from  cuttings,  I  had  never 
hc.ard  of  it.  But  as  there  are  several  gentlemen  in  our 
village  with  gardens  similar  to  our  own,  and  with  gar¬ 
deners  to  m.anage  them,  I  naturally  thought  I  could  get  any 
little  piece  of  advice  I  wanted  from  them  ;  but  I  w.as  doomed 
to  disappointment,  and  I  am  glad  I  was,  for  I  should  have 
had  to  unlearn  most  of  it  again,  and  it  made  me  seek  that 
needful  advice  in  a  far  surer  channel.  I  had  a  pretty  good 
stock  of  books  by  me,  but  they  did  not  treat  much  of  gar¬ 
dening,  or,  at  least,  in  a  way  that  was  not  suitable  to  my 
wants,  with  the  exception  of  “Mawe's  Gardening,”  and  that 
I  consider  a  very  useful  liook  to  one  in  my  position,  but  I 
wanted  to  know  what  gardeners  were  saying  and  doing  at 
the  ]iresent  d.ay.  So  I  called  on  a  neighbouring  bookseller, 
and  fr.ankly  made  known  my  wants,  and  he  handed  me  a 
number  of  The  Cottage  Gaedexee.  “  That’s  what  you 
want,”  he  says.  AVell,  Sir,  I  read  it  all  through,  and  I 
thought  the  bookseller  was  about  right.  'The  vegetable  part 
of  it  1  could  understand  very  well,  but  the  (lowers,  with  their 
English  and  Latin  names,  almost  made  me  despair;  but 
having  put  my  hand  to  the  plough,  difficulties  must  be  over¬ 
come,  so  I  I'ead  again,  and  mentally  say  —  Now  here’s  a 
list  of  Annuals,  I’erennials,  and  Bienni.als,  bulbous,  tuberous, 
and  fibrous.  And,  no  doubt,  these  very  flowers  that  I  am  so 
anxious  to  become  belter  acquainted  with  arc  in  these  very 
borders.  Now,  wh.at  shall  I  do  ?  why.  I’ll  just  take  a  run  over 
to  a  neighbour’s.  1  do  so;  there  I  see  the  same  kinds,  and  I 
ask  their  names.  AVell,  he  tells  me  somethiTig  neither 
English  nor  Latin,  and  laughs  at  my  simplicity.  Now,  I 
thought,  if  I  wished  to  mount  this  “ladder  of  learning,”  I 
must  put  my  foot  on  the  first  round  at  once  ;  1  must  h.ave 
some  tallies  (and  I  must  not  ask  for  anything  that  will  be 
any  expense  until  1  am  in  a  ])osiLion  to  show  the  necessity 
and  utility  of  it).  1  can  make  some  with  a  little  trouble  out 
of  the  old  thatching  spikes,  just  paint  the  tops  with  white 
lead,  and  keep  a  black  lead  in  my  iiocket,  and  the  tallies 
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close  at  hand,  and  every  flower  or  shrub  T  learn  the  name  of, 
down  with  it,  or  sometliing  near  it,  on  a  stick,  and  then  peg 
it  down,  look  over  my  numbers  at  niglit,  and  if  I  see  the 
name,  rectify  it  at  once,  if  not,  enter  it  in  a  little  book  to 
keej)  in  my  pocket  till  I  do  see  it. 

Now,  tbe  Doctor’s  lady  lias  been  very  kind  to  me  in  tliis 
way,  but  I  do  not  like  to  be  too  troublesome  ;  besides,  I  must 
turn  my  attention  to  arranging  the  beds  and  veget.ablcs  in 
I  the  kitchen- garden,  for  it  apjtears  to  me  as  tliough  they  had 
1  been  tltrown  in  tlieir  respective  places  from  the  other  side  of 
I  the  garden-wall.  During  these  short  days  and  long  evenings 
I  I  made  the  most  of  my  reading,  and  making  notes  of  work 
to  be  done,  and  a  list  of  seeds  for  the  spring,  i.e.,  Annuals  to 
fill  up  the  spaces  between  Perennials,  as  nearly  all  the 
borders  are  of  the  mixed  character;  and  now  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  take  the  shine  out  of  my  neighbours  in  flowers, 
for  I  must  beg  to  inform  you  that  they  are  just  the  same 
now  as  they  were  ten  years  ago.  They  do  not  want  any 
i  new-fangled  notions,  “  there’s  nothing  beats  the  old  ones.” 
On  some  points  I  agree  with  them,  and  stick  close  to 
Abercrombie  ;  still,  I  will  not  despise  a  plan  because  it  is  new, 
or  because  a  man  tells  me  he  has  tried  it,  and  it  has  failed, 
unless  I  knew  that  man  gave  it  a  fair  chance.  Neither  will 
I  cast  aside  the  plans  and  practices  of  ages  gone  by,  until  I 
can  see  better ;  but  unless  we  search,  and  try,  and  prove,  how 
are  we  to  know  ?  But  my  neighbours  arc  not  reading  men, 
and,  no  doubt,  from  my  doing  so,  with  my  inexperience,  my 
juvenile  appearance,  and  diminutive  stature,  I  am  known  in 
the  village  as— The  Doctor’s  Boy. 

P.S. — To  be  continued,  if  you  think  it  is  not  a  waste  of 
time  and  paper. 

{To  he  continued^  then  ;  for  we  think  it  a  beneficial  use  of 
both.— Ed.  C.  G.) 

QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

GARDENING. 

MTOSOTIS  AZOPJCUS  POE  BEDDING. 

I  “  Can  you  give  me  any  information  about  the  Mi/osolls 
Azoricus,  •whether  it  is  lit  for  a  mass  ;  and  how  far  aiiart 
strong  plants  of  last  year  ought  to  be  planted  ? — E.  II.  C.” 

[The  Azorean  Forget-me-not  is  a  most  treacherous  plant. 
Do  not  risk  it  in  “  a  mass  ”  unless  you  liave  proved  it  will 
succeed  on  that  very  soil.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  plant,  for 
all  that,  with  purplish-blue  flowers,  and  will  mass,  in  some 
rare  instances,  most  beautifully;  but  in  nine  places  out  of 
ten  it  will  not  bear  even  exposure  to  the  open  air.  Why  go 
to  the  Azores  for  “keepsakes”  of  this  kind,  when  our  own 
“  Forget-me-not” — the  biennial  called  Mjjosulix  sijlvnlicKn—ifi 
the  best  of  them  all,  and  the  best  spring  flower  we  have? 
It  is  not,  however,  the  one  which  grows  in  the  ditches.  If 
Myosotls  sylvtiticim  was  from  the  Falkland  Islands  everybody 
would  have  it  as  a  pet  plant.] 


LIST  OF  PELARGONIUMS.— RAISING  VERBENAS 
FROM  SEED. 

“  Which  arc  the  best  of  the  following  list  of  Pelargoniums, 
quality  of  more  consideration  than  quantity,  and  only  those 
of  a  strong  growth  and  gooil  hfibit  wanted  ?  As  I  have  a 
duplicate  list,  if  you  mention  tbe  numbers  it  will  bo  enough. 

I  They  are  the  remnant  of  a  list  from  which  I  have  selected 
most  of  the  best. 


1.  Alllira  (Hoyle) 

15.  Mary  (II) 

2.  Alboni  (Ayres) 

1(1.  National  (F) 

•‘i.  Amazon  (11) 

17.  Neatness  (B) 

4.  Astrea  (H) 

18.  Novelty  (T) 

3.  Attraction  (F) 

]  9.  Oscar  (II) 

(!.  Glamliana  (B) 

20.  I’icta  (11) 

7.  Dneliess  of  Welling¬ 

21.  Pretty  (H) 

ton  (T) 

22.  Rachel  (F) 

8.  Eleanor  (F) 

22.  Rebecca  (B) 

!).  Empress  (T) 

24.  Itegalis  (11) 

10.  Euryflice  (F) 

25.  Remus  (11) 

1 J .  Gertrinle  ( B ) 

20.  Rosa  (F) 

12.  Lagonia  (H) 

27.  Sanspariel  (H) 

12.  Leah  (B) 

28.  Spot  (B) 

14.  Leonora  (II) 

29.  Virginia  (II) 

“  Is  there  any  particular  care  required  to  raise  J'erhenct 
seedlings  ?  I  sowed  a  large  packet  of  my  own  saving  last 
yeai',  but  failed  to  raise  a  single  plant ;  and  I  expect  the  same 
luck  this  year,  both  with  iny  show  kinds  and  with  U.  venoso 
(of  which  I  have  some  seed),  unless  you  give  me  a  few  of 
your  valuable  hints  on  the  subject. — J.  E.” 

[In  your  list  of  Pelargoniums,  Nos.  2, 4,  5,  8,  0,  12,  14,  Ifl,  ■ 
IS),  22,  20,  27,  and  2!),  are  good  varieties ;  but  1,  5,  0,  7,  10,  i 
11,  12,  13,  17,  18,  20,  21,  22,  24,  25,  and  28,  are  not  so  i 
good  ;  24  k  a  fine  colour,  but  not  a  free  bloomer.  Willi  ! 
extra  good  management,  such  as  the  exhibitors  at  Regent’s 
Park  practise,  this  variety  has  been  very  fine;  so  you  may 
try  your  skill  upon  it. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  raishiy  Verlcitas  from  seed.  In 
your  case,  it  is  doubtful  whether  your  seed  has  been  ripe  ;  j 
or,  perhaps,  you  have  placed  your  seed-pans  in  too  great  a  i 
heat.  We  have  had  them  come  up  very  freely  in  the  open  j 
air  self-sown,  that  is,  on  tlie  bed  where  they  had  grown  the  j 
previous  year.  One  successful  raiser  of  new  varieties  always 
allows  his  seedlings  to  come  up  self-sown.  If  you  have 
saved  any  seed  this  last  year,  sow  it  in  wide  pans,  a  month 
hence,  and  place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  giving  air  and  shade 
when  the  sun  shines  on  the  glass.  Do  not  cover  the  seed 
more  than  a  quarter-of-an-inch,  and  keep  it  just  moist.  You 
might  also  try  a  part  of  your  seed  in  the  open  air,  using  the 
same  precaution  of  not  covering  it  too  deep,  and  keeping 
tliG  surface  moist.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  suc¬ 
cess.]  , 


EXCRESCENCES  ON  CRAT.EGUSES. 

“  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  insect  causes  this  blight 
on  the  Thorns,  and  if  any  means  can  be  used  to  destroy  it. 

,V  double  I'ink  Thorn  in  my  garden  is  almost  killed  by  it,  as 
the  end  of  the  branch  generally  witheis.  I  have  observed 
it  the  last  tw'o  years,  hut  only  on  Thorns. —  Goddess.” 

[The  gall-like  excrescences  upon  these  twigs  are  new  to 
me.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  true  galls,  as  I  find  no  cells 
or  other  traces  of  insects  within  them.  They  may  be  the 
result  of  punctures  of  Aphides,  or  some  other  species  ;  or  ! 
they  may  be  an  abnormal  growth,  owing  to  some  disease  of 
the  vegetable  tissue.  If  I  could  see  specimens  in  a  fresher 
state  I  might  be  able  to  give  a  more  decided  opiviion  as  to 
the  origin  and  mode  of  checking  the  evil.— I.  0.  W.] 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*♦*  Wc  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  G-irdenek.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and  j 
expen.se.  All  communieations  should  be  addressed,  “  To  the  Editor  of 
Cottage  Gardener,  20,  Paternoster  Row,  London.” 

Herbaceous  Plants  (An  Old  Suhscriber). — We  know  of  no  good 
work  giving  their  description  and  culture.  You  will  find  much  about 
them  in  our  back  volumes. 

Butter-making. — B.  wishes  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  making 
good  butter,  and  inquires  if  there  is  anything  peculiar  in  the  manner  of 
making  it  in  Buckinghamshire  ?  We  shall  be  much  obliged  by  answers 
to  these  queries. 

Covers  eor  our  Volumes  (W.  H.  Warner). — They  are  one  shilling 
each  ;  but  wilt  not  travel  under  the  book  regulations  by  post.  Send 
your  full  direction,  and  the  number  of  the  volume  you  require,  to  the  | 
oflice.  [ 

N.vme  of  Orchid  (S.  J.  Seedly). — Your  pretty  Orchid  is  Onaidium  \ 
pubes,  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  grows  best  on  a  block  placed  in  a  pot  i 
amongst  broken  crocks.  Your  figure  of  the  plant  is  good,  but  the  ! 
specimen  was  sadly  crushed.  You  ought  to  have  packed  it  in  wool,  or  j 
moss,  in  a  small,  flat  tin-box,  in  order  that  it  might  travel  through  the  [ 
post-office  without  being  pressed  flat  in  stamping  the  letter.  j 

Arronia  umbellata  Sowing  (.Amicus). — Your  No.  4.  Cineraria  ! 
seedling,  white,  with  broad  purple  edge  and  purple  centre,  is  the  only  j 
flower  that  is  even  moderately  good,  and  in  that  the  petals  are  too  wide 
apart.  The  specimen  is  defective,  and  the  flower  may  be  better  next  , 
year.  Sow  the  seed  of  Abronia  umbellata  in  the  husk.  j 

Book  on  Hockwork,  &c.  (W.  Thomas). — There  is  no  such  work  as  | 
you  ask  for.  It  is  too  much  dependant  upon  taste  and  circumstances  to 
admit  of  minute  directions. 

Names  of  Ferns  (M.  H.  Lacy). — Your  Fern  is  Asplenium  tricho- 
manes.  (Ignoramus). — 1.  Scolopendrium  oflieinarqm.  2.  Polypodiuqi 
vulgare.  3.  Asplenium  trichoniancs, 
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POULTRY  SHOWS. 


Aouicultural  Society  (Royal).  At  Chclmsforil,  July  1  Uh  to  Ipth. 
Sec.  J.  Hudson,  Ksq.,  12,  Hanover  Square,  London.  Entries  close 
June  1st. 

Anerley.  July  29th,  30th,  31st,  and  Aug.  1st, 

Bristol.  June  25th  and  26th.  Sec.  Robert  Hillhouse  Bush,  Litfield 
House,  Clifton,  Bristol.  Entries  close  20th  of  May, 

Ksse.y.  At  Colchester,  8th,  pth,  and  10th  of  January,  1857-  Secs. 

G.  E.  Attwood,  and  W.  A.  Warwick. 

Exeter.  At  Exeter,  May  29th  and  30th.  Sec.  Mr.  T.  William  Gray. 
Newcastle,  Nortiiumrerland,  and  Durham.  At  Newcastle, 
March  26th  and  27th.  Sec.  Mr.  W.  Trotter,  South  Accoinb,  near 
Newcastle. 

Norw'icu.  June  20th.  (Norfolk  Agricultural,  for  Subscribers  only.) 
Sec.  Mr.  E.  C.  Bailey,  Little  O.xford  Street,  Norwich.  Entries  close 
May  31st. 

Nottinghamshire.  At  Southwell,  December  17th  and  18tb,  1850. 

Sec.  Richard  Hawksley,  jun.  Entries  close  November  19th. 

Paris.  May  23rd  to  June  7th.  Sec.  M.  M.  E.  Rouber,  Division  de 
I’Agriculture,  rue  dc  Varenues,  No.  78  bis,  Paris. 

AV'^harfdale.  April  18th,  at  Otlcy.  Sec.  Mr.  T.  Metcalfe,  Otley, 
Windsor  Poultry  Exhibition.  At  Windsor,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of 
June.  Secs.  Thos.  Chamberlain,  and  Henry  Thompson.  Entries 
will  close  May  lOth. 

N.B. — Secretaries  vnll  oblige  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


COTTAGERS’  PRIZES  AT  POUL'J'RYSHOWS. 

I  CONFESS  I  have  rentl  ivitli  cousiiU-rablo  interest  tlie 
shrewd  and  cleverly-written  iiruunients  that  have  lately  ap¬ 
peared  in  your  paper  on  tlio  subject  of  Cottagers'  I’rizes  at 
Poultry  Kxliibitions. 

Notliing  could  b^'  possibility  be  more  diverse  than  the 
I  opinions  entertained,  nor  do  1  know  any  one  subject  what- 
'  ever  that  aftbrds  so  ample  latitude,  to  controversialists  fur 
ji(slijj/iii(/  tlieir  own  individu.al  views,  however  much  oiiposed 
to  each  other  they  in.ay  happen  to  be.  For  this  reason, 
tlien,  I  Avould  not  have  dared  to  intrude  my  ow'u  experience 
■  as  to  this  particular  matter,  liad  I  not  felt  satislied  that  each 
party  hitherto  takes  cognizance  rather  of  isolated  cases,  and 
i  thus  scarcely  gives  suflicient  heed  to  both  sides  of  tliis  really 
important  and  most  interesting  question.  I  have  myself, 
from  time  to  time,  given  much  etfort  to  iiromote  the  univer¬ 
sal  adoption  of  premiums  to  Cottagers  at  our  i'oultvy  Shows, 
wdiether  by  advice  privately  tendered  to  Committees,  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  public  press,  or  rcgnlaiiy  allotted  2'rii2es  from 
my  own  private  luirsc  ;  and  certainly  tbe  issues,  as  a  whole, 
have  been  so  perfectly  unqualihed  anil  widely  conllicting, 
that  piossibly  my  wisest  plan  is  to  very  succinctly  lay  the 
result  before  your  numerous  readers,  totally  disclaiming, 
however,  any  egotistic  desire  of  self-^iraise,  and  assuring 
them  my  sole  motive  is  the  elucidation  of  truthful  facts, 

I  combined  with  the  earnest  hope,  that  by  the  united  efforts 
1  of  all  interested,  we  may  still  afford  such  inducements  to 
j  humble  jiersonal  e.vertion  as  shall  ensure  emulation,  and  not 
less  so  the  right  cla.ss  of  c.chihltors  heiio/  found  in  the  rii/ht 
'  jdnees. 

j  Tor  reasons  that  will  at  once  be  obvious  to  every  one  who 
;  may  tieruse  this  brief  recital,  I  will  merely  say,  it  is  impos- 
I  sible  to  individualize  the  two  parties  alluded  to.  Indeed, 

;  the  more  humbly  situated  one  bas  already  jiassed  from  tliis 
transitory  scene,  and  is,  therefore,  placed  beyond  my  well- 
merited  eulogy,  to  appear  before  that  tribunal  where  the 
self-denying  honour  he  displayed,  nmler  very  close  priva¬ 
tions,  will  undoubtedly  meet  with  its  due  reward,  and  shine 
forth  in  bright  and  unfading  contrast,  compared  with  the 
conduct  of  the  aftluent,  individual  to  whom  I  must  eventually 
refer.  To  those  readers  wdio  feel  an  interest  in  these  “  jiar- 
ticulars,’’  I  direct  attention  to  the  pleasing  incident  con¬ 
nected  wdth  “poor,  but  honest  Mike,”  as  it  truthfully  ajiiiears 
in  the  sixth  number  of  tbe  original  Poultry  CiiitONtci.E. 
To  all  parties  wbo  at  the  time  witnessed  the  circumstance, 
it  proved  most  deeply  affecting,  and  needs  not  here  any  I'e- 
capitulation ;  Imt  I  will  simiily  add,  whilst  “Mike”  Was 
j  busily  engaged  in  bis  humble  ocenjiation  of  bricklayer,  the 
I  lalling  of  a  ladder  caused  his  death  in  only  a  few  hours, 
j  thougli,  up  to  that  i>eriod,  iiossessing  a  most  robust  and 
vigorous  constitution.  Let  any  of  your  readers  now  consider 
j  for  themselves  the  remaining  case  of  most  wilful  perversion  1 


from  its  intended  purposes  of  a  Cottager’s  prize,  that  I  my¬ 
self  oliered  a  few  years  back,  and  which  presents  so  striking 
a  contrast  to  the  one  just  referred  to.  The  amount,  though 
not  by  any  means  considerable,  proved  quite  too  great  a 
temptation  for  the  successful  competitor’s  unbounded  cu¬ 
pidity  to  withstand.  It  so  haiqiened,  I  was  ajipointed  one  of 
the  two  officials  to  award  the  premium,  and  my  colleague, 
like  myself,  felt  quite  astonished  at  the  unusual  sujieriority 
and  intrinsic  value  of  one  particular  pen  of  fowls  in  the 
“  Cottagers’  class.” 

The  success  of  this  pen  w'as  certain  :  no  doubt  w'hatever 
could  possibly  arise  as  to  their  .all  but  absolute  perfection, 
and  they  were  entered  as  “  not  for  sale.”  The  prize  being  at 
once  allotted,  both  judges  felt  much  expectation  to  meet 
their  owner,  being  convinced,  that  in  those  palmy  days  of 
“poultry  excitement,”  b}-  a  little  advice,  the  owner’s  pecuni¬ 
ary  jiosition  would  be  much  imtiroved  by  careful  management 
of  the  birds  in  c^uestion;  for  they  could  have  been  ver}'  re- 
lieatcdly  sold,  at  a  high  figure,  to  different  jiarties  who  visited 
the  Exhibition. 

At  the  time  this  class  of  fowls  were  pointed  out,  bolh  . 
Judges  asked  simultaneously,  “Are  these  your  Cottagers’ 
Poultry  ?  ” 

After  all  our  duties  were  complete,  from  a  hint  dropped 
by  an  unsuccessful  opponent,  cuidosity  impelled  us  to  take 
rather  a  lengthy  walk,  the  same  evening,  into  this  “  cot¬ 
tager’s”  locality,  as  he  had  not,  at  that  time,  visited  the 
Exhibition.  Plis  house  was  undoubtedly  “a  cottage f  but 
evidently,  so  far  as  appearances  were  concerned,  besqioke 
rather  the  suburban  villa  of  a  w'cll-to-do  man.  A  pony-gig 
stood  (unused)  by  the  side  of  the  house;  a  King  Charles’s 
spaniel  was  sunning  itself  in  the  window' ;  whilst  a  couifie  of 
respectably  attired  children  were,  at  the  moment,  toying 
with  an  aged  pointer  on  the  grass-plot!!!  All  these  met 
our  view  outside  the  domicile ;  and  both  of  us  at  once  re¬ 
turned.  thoroughly  disgusted  at  this  downright  jiractical 
imposition  on  the  funds,  and,  of  course,  without  seeing  any 
thing  whatever  of  the  interior.  It  aftbrded  much  matter  for 
refiectiou  and  conversation  as  we  returned ;  for  it  proved 
evident  we  had  both,  naturally  enough,  foreshadowed  the 
thatch-worn  cot,  combined  with  the  really  restricted  means 
of  the  farm  labourer,  as  t  he  objects  usually  considered  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  position  of  a  true  cottager;  indeed,  we  had 
just  seen  directly  the  reverse  of  what  we  had  anticipated. 

It  was  impossible  to  reconcile  our  iireconceived  notions  of  a 
cottager,  as  being  “aa  out-of-door  workiny  man,  or  ayricul- 
lural  .servant,"  with  a  person  actually  unconnected  alike  with 
either  business  or  profession,  and  evidently  but  little  limited 
in  ways  and  means.  Our  minds  were  speedily  “made  up;” 
and,  despite  the  award  h.aving  openly  gone  forth  to  the 
world,  we  determined  the  (sovereign)  prize  should  be  the 
reward  of  some  more  deserving  object,  and  therefore  re¬ 
versed  the  decision  ;  nor,  I  confess,  have  I  ever  since  felt  a 
single  momentary  regret  at  so  doing.  “  Lews”  of  any  kind 
connected  with  a  Poultry  Show  always  travels  quickly  ;  and 
the  winner  of  the  previous  day,  hearing  what  had  transpired, 
now'  made  his  appearance,  excessively  wrathful  at  “  the  in 
justice  done  him  !”  Supported  by  the  Committee,  little  was 
said,  as  an  uproar  must  liave  proved  injurious  to  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  ;  and  the  amount  was  duly  paid  over,  regardless  of 
his  threats,  to  a  deserving  man,  obtaining  fourteen  sbillings 
per  week  only,  out  of  which  limited  pay  live  little  motherless 
children  wore  to  be  provided  for,  though  I  believe  some 
h7//c  extra  pay  was  received  from  a  local  charitable  institu¬ 
tion.  I  have  no  doubt,  with  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
■Matthew  Itidgway,  of  Dewsbury,  that  many  most  meritorious 
humble  individuals  are  as  genuine  lovers  of  poultry,  and, 
with  their  limited  means,  have  achieved  even  more  noble 
and  hardly-won  triumphs  than  the  wealthy  amateur;  whilst 
the  very  difficulties  they  had  surmounted  infinitely  enhanced  ; 
the  credit  of  their  success.  It  would,  indeed,  be  “ignoble”  j 
to  endeavour  to  tarnish  their  reputation.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  conduct  in  this  matter  of  the  jiarty  to  whom  1  . 
have  more  particularly  alluded,  1  will  add  nothing;  for  any  ' 
thing  I  could  urge  would  only  render  him  less  contemptible.  ' 

The  iiositiou  in  which  we  stand,  as  to  Cottagers’  Prizes,  is  ! 
without  any  ditliculty  exidained.  Whoever  may  be  tbe  donor,  | 
the  acting  Committees  ai-e  the  only  parties  who  can  positively  ; 
determine  what  individuals  in  their  particular  locality  ought  i 
to  be  allowed  to  comiiete  ;  the  onus  must  lie  exclusively  on  I 
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tlicir  shoulders.  Tliis  will  at  once  settle  the  disputed  fpics- 
tion  of  “  who  are  to  he  considered  cottagers.” 

.\s  regards  lending  fowls  to  inulesciTcdl;/  secure  prizes  for 
“Jai'otirilcs,"  no  really  respec(:il)ie  man  will  attempt  it;  for  I 
quite  agree  witli  you,  “  that  of  all  villany,  the  greatest  is  that 
whicli  designedly  injures  tlie  ])oor.”  But  surely,  Mr.  INlitor, 
with  a  little  care  and  raanagoment,  we  can  arrange  a  more 
successf'.d  j't^sult,  and,  by  a  combined  elfort,  insure  success 
fxcliisiurl;/  to  the  really  deserving.  'The  atl.empt  is  worth 
the  trial.  — I'inWAitu  llnwiT'j',  Siinrk  Brook,  Biniuin/liavi. 


REAlilNG  CANARIES. 

Having  seen  a  letter,  signed  “Argus,”  in  The  Cottage 
Garijener  of  the  4th  of  March,  in  which  your  correspondent 
complains  of  his  misfortunes  in  rearing  Canaries  last  season, 

I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks  for  his  information. 

I'lio  cause  of  the  death  of  the  young  birds  was,  probably, 
their  having  food  too  nutritious  and  stimulating;  in  fact,  as 
much  so  as  that  given  to  old  birds  when  init  uji  for  breed¬ 
ing.  Hemp-seed,  maw-seed,  and  yolk  of  egg,  are  astringent, 
and  bread-crumbs  swell  when  moistened  in  the  crop. 

A  sketch  of  my  own  pi-actice  may  be  useful;  but  nothing 
teaches  like  observation  and  experience. 

■When  I  put  up  a  pair  of  birds,  I  give  them,  daily,  about 
a  quarter  of  the  yolk  of  'flu  egg,  boiled  ten  minutes,  with 
about  an  equal  quantity  of  bread,  well  soaked  in  cold  water, 
and  sipieezed  so  dry,  that  when  chopped  up  with  the  egg 
the  mixture  will  not  be  sticky,  although  moist.  To  this  1 
add,  occasionally,  hemp-seed  and  maw-seed  ;  giving  them 
rape  and  canary  seeds  as  usual,  and  plenty  of  green  food. 

I  remove  the  eggs,  and  substitute  t\i  o  ivoiy  ones  until  all  are 
laid.  'This  ai>pears  to  be  the  safest  plan.  When  the  young 
are  hatched,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  feed  them  with 
bread  and  egg  the  first  day.  I  leave  them  with  their  parents 
as  long  as  they  will  feed  them.  “When  the  old  ones  begin  to 
peck  them,  I  put  the  young  ones  into  the  small  part  of  a 
common  breeding  cage,  and  supply  them  with  the  egg  and 
bread  jirepared  as  above;  sometimes  adding  a  little  scalded 
and  bruised  rape-seed,  and,  when  they  are  about  twenty- 
four  days  old,  a  little  bruised  canary-seed,  in  a  separate 
vessel. 

MTien  the  old  birds  are  good  and  steady,  the  young  seldom 
require  to  be  separated  before  the  seventeenth  day.  As  soon 
as  the  young  ones  leave  the  nest,  I  entice  them  to  feed 
themselves  by  ottering  them  some  bread  and  egg  on  a  quill, 
which  they  readily  take,  and  soon  begin  to  feed.  I  liave 
found  the  above  method  very  successful.  i 

I  presume,  I  need  scarcely  add  tliat  the  food  and  water  I 
should  be  fresh,  and  the  vessels  well  cleansed,  every  day,  as  j 
the  sour  or  stale  food  would  certainlv  kill  the  .young  birds. 
—X.  C. 


CAUTION  TO  POULTRY  PURCHASERS. 

Mr.  PooTHiiY,  of  Louth,  has,  very  properly,  made  public  i 
Ills  transaction  with  a  Sir.  Farrant;  and  your  recommeuda-  : 
tion  to  give  that  gentleman  an  introduction  to  a  County  , 
Court  is  equally  laudable  ;  but,  unfortunately,  such  a  step  is 
attended  with  some  expense,  the  more  considerable  if  the 
purchaser,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases,  lives  at  a  distance 
from  his  victimizer.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  a  set 
of  scoundrels  who  have  obtained  valuable,  birds  from  various 
unlucky  parlies  without  payment.  I  think  it  is  ecpially 
necessary  to  put  your  readers  on  their  guard  against  parties 
who  are  eipially  expert  in  obtaining  money  upon  deposit 
from  intended  purchasers  without  sending  birds  to  them. 

I  hail  an  offer,  lately,  of  this  nature,  and  sent  a  half  bank 
note  as  security ;  it  was  returned,  with  a  modest  request  for 
a  post-oflice  order,  which  1  sent;  hut  neither  birds,  nor  a 
j  return  of  the  money,  could  I  get,  nor  even  a  reply  to  ray 
■  rejieated  application,  and  it  was  only  by  the  kind  attentions 
of  a  friend  who  chanced  to  live  near  the  worth}’,  whose  name 
I  send  you,  that  he  was  induced  to  send  a  bird  at  all,  which, 

I  need  hardly  say,  was  not  very  valmible.  Indeoil,  I  think 
I  may  consider  my  whoh'  outlay  was  expended  on  “expe¬ 
rience.”  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  }our  victimized  readers 
would  put  you  in  possession  of  the  names  of  all  the  sharp 


practitioners.  Such  a  list  would  bo  a  valuable  reference  in 
all  doubtful  cases.  — W.  X.  W.  i 

[Our  corres])ondent  has  furnished  us  with  the  name  of  ! 
the  party  who  thus  served  liim.  He  resides  at  Birmingham,  I 
and  if  we  have  certain  information  of  his  repeating  such  n  i 
mode  of  doing  business  we  will  publish  his  name  and 
direction.] 


THl-:  ANERLEY  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  schedule  of  the  forthcoming  Aneiley  Show'  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  so  great  an  amount  of  liberality,  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  a  most  successful  exhibition  of  the 
highest  character.  Nine  silver  cups,  value  ten  guineas 
each  ;  two  rdlver  cups,  value  live  guineas  each  ;  first  prizes 
of  four  and  tlnee  pounds  each  ;  and  bronze  medals  instead 
of  high  commendations,  form,  altogether,  an  attraction  not 
easily  resisted  by  exhibitors. 

d'he  first  five  classes  are  devoted  to  Gold  and  Silver  Se¬ 
bright,  Bhude,  MTiite,  and  any  other  variety  of  BaitUnns ;  a 
first,  second,  and  third  prize  of  Tli,  T1  10s.,  and  15s.  being 
given  in  each  class. 

The  next  eight  classes  are  for  the  Hamhitrijhs ;  the  prizes 
for  the  old  birds  equalling  those  allotted  to  theBantoms; 
and  for  the  chickens  there  are  first,  second,  and  third  prizes 
of  T2,  Tl,  and  10s.  respectively. 

Black,  Golden-spangled,  and  Silver-spangled  Pohmds 
form  the  next  six  classes :  throe  for  old  birds,  and  three  for 
chickens;  (he  prizes  beiiig  equal  in  value  to  those  for 
liamburghs. 

Spanish  were  always  favomites  with  the  iMetropolitan 
breeders,  and  as  there  are  but  two  classes,  viz.,  ohl  birds 
and  chickens,  a  duo  liberality  is  shown  in  awarding  four 
prizes  in  each  of  T4,  T'd,  T'2,  and  T'l. 

I’he  Gaiiie  birds  are  arranged  in  tlnee  groups :  B-lack  and 
Black-breasted  forming  the  first;  then  come  'White  and 
Biles;  and  lastly,  Duckwings,  Greys,  and  Blues.  In  each 
division  there  is  a  class  for  old  and  one  for  young  birds,  with 
the  same  inizes  as  for  Hamburghs  and  Bolands. 

Next  come  the  Cochins  ;  Cinnamon  and  Butf,  Grouse  and 
Partridge,  and  'White,  mature  and  young  birds  in  each. 

Of  tlie  so-called  Brahmas  there  are  four  classes :  two  of 
Pencilled,  and  two  of  Light  birds. 

Dorkintjs  are  honoured  by  two  classes,  not  usually  found 
at  our  shows;  there  being  two  for  Coloured  Dorkings,  two 
for  White,  and  two  for  Speckled  (Blue  or  Cuckoo), 

In  all  the  above,  a  cock  and  two  hens,  or  a  cockerel  and 
two  pullets,  must  be  shown. 

For  any  other  variety  of  fowls  a  number  of  first  and  second 
prizes  will  be  given  according  to  the  merits  of  the  class. 

Turkeys  (a  cock  and  hen)  have  three  prizes.  Geese 
(gander  and  goose)  also  three.  And  now’  that  a  pair  of 
Geese  frequently  approach  half-a-hundred-wcight,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  tlie  tax  of  railway  carriage  should  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  spared  the  exhibitor;  hence,  we  regard  the 
number  shown  as  a  considerable  improvement  on  the  edd 
plan  of  having  three  birds  in  eaidi  pen.  Ayleshnry,  Bonen, 
and  other  varieties  of  Darks  complete  the  poultry  list. 

Nine  silver  cups  w  ill  be  given  to  the  best  pens  of  Bantams, 
Bencillt'd  and  Spangled  Hamburghs,  Bolands,  Spanish,  l 
Game,  Cochins,  Brahmas,  and  Dorkings.  | 

The  Diyenns  are  most  liberally  dealt  with  ;  twenty-two  ' 
classes  receive  prizes  of  from  .T’-J  downw’ards,  there  being  I 
three  prizes  in  each  class;  and  in  order  to  jirevent  all  dis¬ 
putes  between  high  and  low  class  breeders,  two  cups  are 
given.  One  to  the  three  best  pens  of  Cai  riers,  Tnmhlers,  and 
Boaters;  the  second  to  the  four  best  pens  of  other  varielics. 

Every  effort  appears  to  be  made  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
exhibitors.  Thus,  notice  is  immediately  to  be  given  to  the 
late  owners  of  the  sold  birds.  The  cock  and  hen  in  each 
pen  may  be  sold  separately.  Catalogues  and  prize  lists  will 
be  forwRU’ded  to  exhibitors,  Ac.  The  date  of  the  show  has 
been  altereil  from  that  originally  advertised,  as  a  change  ' 
was  necessary,  from  the.  Royal  Agricultural  Meeting  having 
been  jireviously  fixed  for  the  same  week.  The  hist  three  j 
days  in  July  and  the  1st  of  August  is  the  period  now'  finally 
determined  upon. 

One  regulation  w’O  may  notice,  as  it  may  save  some  persons 
the  annoyance  of  apparent  neglect,  viz.,  applications  for  \ 
sthedalrs  mast  contain  a  pre-paid  envelope. 


THE  COTTAGE  GAllDENEU. 
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POULTRY  SALES. 

TiiE  attemlaiipe  at  Stevens’s  last  sale,  on  IMai'ch  18th, 
was  numerous,  hut  there  were  not  tlie  usual  nuniher  of  good 
birds ;  however,  those  that  were  there  realised  very  fair 
X)rices.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gandy  sent  the  best  collection; 
amongst  them  was  a  pen  of  Rouen  Ducks,  which  sold  for 
£-2  Gs.,  and  a  pen  of  Silver  I’olauds  .41  l‘.ls.  In  another  lot, 
a  very  good  Cochin  cock  sold  for  AT  2s.,  and  some  good 
Spanish  fetched  high  prices.  Two  hen-feathered  Silver- 
spangled  Hamburghs  went  at  a  merely  nominal  price,  a 
proof  that  the  henny  birds  are  not  held  in  much  estimation. 
A  few  old-fashioned  speckled  Dorking  hens,  from  a  well-known 
Suffolk  breeder,  fetched  small  sums,  though  extraordinary 
good  birds ;  whereas,  others,  not  much  more  than  half  the 
weight,  but  of  the  more  fashionable  colour,  sold  better. 
There  were  some  good  Carriers,  many  of  which  produced 
about  £1  each.  A  few  copies  of  Burnham’s  “  History  of  the 
Hen  Fever,  and  exposure  of  the  Brahma  manufacture,”  sold 
for  2s.  Gd.  and  Gs.  each. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Nomenclatuue  of  H.VMnuRGns. — Brekding  Pile  Game  Fowls 
—  “  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  much-vexed  question  as  to  tlie  name  of  Ham¬ 
burgh  fowls  still.  For  my  own  part.  I  cannot  sec  the  necessity  for  any 
alteration  in  the  name,  and  especially  as  they  are  most  generally  known 
by  that  name.  If  we  are  wrong  in  calling  the  fowl  ‘  Hamburgh  ’  let  us 
remain  wrong;  for  I  am  sure  altering  the  name  would  only  create  great 
confusion.  Your  correspondent,  ‘Tristram  Sh.andy,’  is  a  great  re¬ 
former  ;  but  I,  for  one,  hope  his  reformation  will  not  extend  to  names. 
As  to  the  hen-tail  cocks,  surely  the  testimony  of  many  of  our  greate.st 
breeders,  that  they  are  worthless  as  stock  birds,  is  sufficient.  Your 
correspondent  declares,  that  Hamburghs  with  long  hackles  and  flowing 
tails  are  crossed  with  the  Game  cock  ;  it  seems  to  me  much  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  ‘  'I'ristram’s  ’  hen-tails  are  crossed  with  the  Sebright 
Bantam.  If  they  are  perfect  Hamburghs,  how  is  it  that  Judges  invari¬ 
ably  pass  them  by  at  our  exhibitions  without  notice  ?  Can  you,  or  any 
of  your  numerous  correspondents,  tell  me  how  the  Pile  Giiiiie  fowl  was 
originally  produced  ?  Whether  from  a  Black-hrested  lied.  Duckwing, 
or  lled-duii  cock  and  White  hen  ?  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  any  of 
your  correspondents  have  tried  any  of  these  crosses  if  they  will  give  me 
the  result. — W.  C,” 

Budgerigars,  Birds  from  Australia. — “Can  Mr.  Brent  give  me 
information  about  the  feeding  and  habits  of  the  Budgerigars?  Whether 
they  lireed  in  confinement  similar  to  the  Canary,  or  require  more  space  ? 
— A  SuttHcrihcf  from  the  Commeiivement.” 

[Of  the  Budgerigars,  or  small  Australian  Parrots,  I  am  not  able  to 
give  any  practical  information.  A  gentleman  collector,  who  brought 
some  over  from  Australia,  informed  me  tliey  made  holes  in  the  decayed 
trunks  of  trees  to  breed  in,  using  only  a  few'  chips  of  decayed  wood  to 
deposit  their  eggs  on.  He  seemed  very  sanguine  respecting  their 
breeding  iii  confinement,  and  showed  me  the  cage  he  had  made  for 
them.  It  was  of  mahogany,  of  solid  construction,  and  boarded  all  round, 
except  the  front.  It  was  fitted  with  long  nest-boxes  that  drew  out  from 
behind  the  cage,  like  a  drawer,  having  only  one  round  hole  for  an 
entrance  for  the  birds  ;  and  he  placed  .sawdust  in  these  boxes  by  way  of 
nests.  I  cannot  remember  anything  else  respecting  them.— -R.  P.  B.] 

White  Comu. — “I  have  a  Cochin  cock  which  has  a  greater  part  of 
his  comb  covered  with  white,  which  looks  like  mildew  or  scurf.  What 
can  I  do  for  it  ?  'I’he  bird  appears  quite  well.  —Q.” 

[This  disease  is  what  is  called  “  the  White  Comb.”  If  not  attended 
to  it  spreads  down  the  neck,  causes  the  feathers  to  come  otf,  and  becomes 
leprous.  The  cure  is  to  rub  the  comb  every  second  day,  until  cured,  with 
the  following  ointment :  —  One  ounce  of  cocun-nut  oil  and  a  quarter-of- 
an-ounce  of  turmeric,  in  powder.  No  other  oil  than  that  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  will  do.  Melt  the  oil  (for  it  is  solid,  like  spermaceti),  and,  whilst 
liquid,  add  the  turmeric,  stirring  it  until  cold.  Give  the  liird  plenty  of 
soft  and  green  food.  If  the  disease  is  of  long-standing,  we  should  give 
three  Plummer’s  pills  at  intervals  of  three  days.  The  disease  is  peculiar 
to  the  Shaiighaes.] 


LONDON  MARKETS.— March  21tii. 


COVENT  GARDEN. 


There  is  still  a  good  supply  of  all  things  in  season.  Some  very  fine 
hothouse  Gm/iex  liave  appeared  during  the  week,  and  there  has  been  a 
supply  of  Struu'herrles  to  the  demand.  Cornish  Brocoli  continues 
aluindant,  and  there  is  also  an  excellent  supply  of  French  Snlailing. 
Flowers  are  plentiful,  and  consist  of  Camelliits,  Mignonette,  Azaleas, 
Itoses,  Cyclamens,  Chinese  Primroses,  and  Heaths. 


FRUIT. 

Apples,  kitchen,  per 

bushel .  33.  to  6s 

,,  dessert  ....  fis.  ,,  lOs. 
Pears,  per  dozen  ....  Is,  ,,  38. 

Pine-apples,  per  lb. . .  Ss.  ,,  123. 
Foreign  Grapes,  per  Ih.  ‘28.  ,,  38. 
Hothouse  ditto,  ditto  15s.  ,,  30s. 


Strawberries,  per  oz. .  28.  ,,  33. 

Foreign  Melons,  each  ‘2s.  ,,  4s. 
Oranges,  per  100  ... .  43.  ,,  10s. 

Seville  Oranges,  do,. .  fis.  ,,  128. 

Lemons .  6s.  ,,  12s. 

Almonds,  per  lb .  2a.  ,,  — 


Nuts,  Filberts,  per 

lOOlbs .  508.  ,,  GOs. 

,,  Cobs,  ditto  ,.  60s.  ,,  70s. 
,,  Barcelona, per 

bushel .  20s.  ,,  22s. 

Nuts,  Brazil,  ditto..  128,  ,,  14s. 
Walnuts,  per  1000  ..  9s.  ,,  128. 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel  15s.  ,,  24s, 


VEGF.TABLES. 

Cabbages,  per  doz.  Is.  to  Is.  6d. 

,,  Red,perdoz.  2s.  ,,  4s. 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.  4s.  ,,  6s‘ 
Brocoli  per  bdle  .  Is.  ,,  23, 


COVENT 

Savoys .  Is. 

Greens,  per  doz.  bnch.  4s. 
Spinach,  persieve. ,  — 

French  Beans,  per 

hundred .  Ss. 

Carrots,  per  bunch  ..  4d. 

Parsnips,  per  doz .  6d. 

Beet,  per  doz .  Is.  to 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.  ..  3s. 

Onions,  young,  ditto. .  Id. 
Turnips,  per  bunch  . . 
Leeks,  per  bunch  ... .  2d. 

Garlic,  per  lb .  6d. 

Horseradish,  per 

bundle .  Is.  6d.  to 

Shallots,  per  Ih .  6d. 

Lettuce,  Cos,  each  ... .  6d. 

,,  Cabbage  per  doz.  2d. 
Endive,  perscore  ..  Is.  6d. 
Celery,  per  bunch..  9d.  ,,  1 


GARDEN  —  Continued. 

,,  2s.  Radishes,  Turnip,  per 
,,63.  dozen  bunches 

,,  4s.  Water  Cresses,  ditto  . . 
Small  Salad,  per 

,,  4s.  punnet . 

,,  6d.  ,  Artichokes,  per  I'o . 

,,  9d.  Asparagus,  per  bundle 
Is.  fid.  Sea-kale,  per  punnet 
,,  6s.  Rhubarb,  per  bundle 

,,  2d.  '  Cucumbers,  each . 

,,  3d.  Mushrooms,  perpot  Is 
,,  3d.  i  HERBS. 

,,  8d.  Basil,  per  bunch  .... 

Marjoram,  per  bunch 
2s.  6d.  ,  Fennel,  per  bunch  .. 

,,  Is.  Savory,  per  hunch  .. 
to  8d.  Thyme,  per  bunch  .. 

,,  3d.  Parsley,  per  bunch  . . 

,,  2s.  Mint,  per  bunch  ... . 
s.  6d.  I  Green  Mint  . 


. .  6d. 

6d.  ,,  gJ- 

2d.  „  3d. 
. 2d. 

5s.  ,,  8s. 
2s.  ,,  3s. 
6d,  to  Is. 
Is.  „  3s. 

,  Gd.  ,,  2s. 

4d.  to  6d. 
4d.  ,,  6d. 
2d.  ,,  3d. 
2d.  ,,  3d. 
2d.  ,,  3d. 
2d.  ,,  3d. 
2d.  ,,  4d. 

6J.  ,,  Sd. 


GRAIN. 

Wednesday,  March  19. — The  arrivals  are  small,  notwithstanding 
the  change  of  wind.  This  morning  the  Wheat  trade  rules  firm,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  a  Friday’s  market,  some  business  has  been  made.  Beans 
were  a  dull  sale  at  lower  rates.  Oats  attract  more  attention,  and  a  fair 
quantity  has  been  sold  at  Monday’s  prices.  Barley  and  all  other  Grain 
held  firmly,  and  realize  full  quotations. 

Wheat,  Essex  and  Kent  red  .  63s  683  — s,  fine  70s  — s  — s 

Ditto  ditto  white  .  67s  763  — s,  fine  778  — s  —  s 

Foreign,  red  . 7 Is  79s  — s,  fine  SOs  88s  — s 

Ditto  white .  763  SQs  — s,  fine  SQs  93s  — s 

B.ARLF.Y,  distilling .  30s  378,  fine  37s  38* 

Malting  .  39s  40a,  fine  40s  41s 

Malt  .  708  73s,  fine  73s  7()s 

Beans,  pigeon . 483  503  — s,  new  41s  463  — 

Ticks  for  splitting . 35s  38s  — s,  new  34s  Sfis  — j 

Harrow . 47s  503  — s,  new  4 Is  438  — s 

O.YT3,  English  feed .  203  21s,  fine  228  23^ 

Scotch  potato .  293  30s,  fine  SOs  32^ 

Irish  feed  white .  20s  213,  fine  213  22^ 

Ditto  black  .  21s  ‘J2s,  fine  22$  23^ 

Foreign  feed  free .  20s  21s,  tine  2Is  2‘2g 

Poland  or  brew .  233  24s,  fine  24s  25g 


HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  Thursday,  March  20. — 'fhe  dennind  has  re¬ 
mained  steady  during  the  past  week,  and  price.s  continue  without  any 
material  alteration.  Fine  coloury  samples  have  become  scarce. 


Clover,  1st  cut  per 

load .  120s.  to  130s. 

Ditto,  3nd  cut  ....  gOs.  ,,  115s. 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Meadow  Hay  , 


Straw,  flail . 

Ditto,  machine  . . , 


llOs.  to  130a 
30s,  ,,  33s, 
283.  ,,  30s. 


POTATO. 

Southwark  Waterside,  March  17. — The  late  frosty  weather  has 
been  succeeded  by  rain  ;  the  quantity  of  stock  on  hand  is  large,  and  the 
demand  dull. 

Kent  and  Essex  Regents,  GOs.  to  7tls.;  ditto  Shaws,  GOs.  to  70s.; 
York  Regents,  GOs.  to  80s.  ;  Lincolnshire  Regents,  50s.  to  GOs.  ; 
Wisbeach  and  Cambridge  Regents,  50s.  to  OOs.  ;  Bedford  Regents,  70s. 
to  — 8.;  ditto  Shaws,  GOs.  to  703.;  Norfolk  Regents,  — s.  to  — s. ; 
ditto  Whites.  — s.  to  — s.  ;  Scotch  Regents  (East  Lothian),  60s.  to  65s.  ; 
ditto  (Red  Slould),  7O8.  to — s. ;  ditto  (Pertli  and  Fife),  SOs.  to  65s.; 
ditto  (North  Country),  — s.  to  — s.;  Dahlias  and  Rattlers,  — s.  to  — s.  ; 
Blues,  — 8.  to  — s.  ;  Orkney  Reds  (East  Lothian),  SOs.  to  55s.;  ditto 
ditto  (Red  Mould),  60s.  to  — s.  ;  Scotch  Cups  (Perth  and  Fife),  40s. 
to  45s.  ;  ditto  (North  Country),  ex-Ship,  SOs.  to  40s.  j  ditto,  ex-Storc, 
20s.  to  30s. ;  Irish,  — s.  per  ton. 

POULTRY. 

The  Easter  week  in  Leadenhall  Market  is,  generally,  one  of  small 
supply,  and  decreasing  trade  ;  the  quotations  are  for  the  time  only,  and 
cannot  be  taken  as  an  average. 


Large  Fowls  . .  6s.  to  63.  6d.  each. 
Smaller  do.  4s.  Od.  to  4s.  6d.  ,, 

Chickens..  48.  Od.  to  4s.  3d.  ,, 

Goslings .  9s.  to  Os.  od.  ,, 

Ducklings  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  3d,  ,, 

Wild  Ducks  2s.  .3d.  to  2s.  6d.  ,, 

Widgeon..  Is.  Gd.  to  Is.  9d.  ,, 


Teal .  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  each. 

Guinea  Fowl  3s.  3d.  to  3s.  6d.  ,, 

Rabbit..  ..  Is.  5d.  to  Is.  6d.  ,, 

Wild  Ditto..  lOd.  to  Is.  Od.  ,, 

Larks . 3s.  Od.  per  doz. 

Pigeons . 93.  to  10s.  ,, 


London:  Printed  by  Hugh  Barclay.  Winchester  High-street,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar  ;  and  Published  for  tlie  Proprietors 
at  The  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  No.  20,  Paternoster  Kow,  in 
the  Parish  of  Christ  Church,  City  of  London. — March  25,  1856. 
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This  is  a  reprint,  on  superior  paper,  of  the  Biographies  in  The 
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